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SiXPiCNCE. 


A RETROSPECT. 


T he conuiienccinent of a new volume of Tnii 
Scjiooi. WoKi.iJ alfurils a suitable oppor- 
tunity for a brief survey of I be performances 
of the past twelve months, in the liftht of the | 
proni’scs made in the lirsl nunib'er, in which tlie : 
primary objects of tlii.s magazine wei<; stated to b*^ ' 
the publication of information ui)on the principles , 
and practice of teachinf^, and tlie provision of : 
materials of real service to all who are cn^a>;ed in 
educational work. 

No useful purpose would be served by enumeratinfj ‘ 
all the articles—serial and sin^de—whicli represent 
the superstructure erected upon the plan Laid | 
down twelve months ago. d'he index issued with | 
the December number furnishes the best of evi- 
<lence as to wliat has been accomplished; and , 
read/jrs untamilia ■ with these pa,i;es are invited to 
e.xaijiinc the lonj^ lists of a-ticlcs and authors there ' 
referred to. Only a few of the subjects of last ; 
year’s contributions need here be mentioned ; they 
are, the teaching of algebra, the position and teach¬ 
ing of French and German, systems of commercial 
education at home and abroad, chapters in school ! 
hygiene, physical observations of boys ;ind girls ; 
in schools, experiments and apparatus for teach- . 
ing elementary general science, teachers’ notes on 
Englis*h hi.story and articles on important periods, j 
current geogtaphical topics, English composition, j 
literature, and analyjjis, methods of teaching read- ; 
ing, the teaching of geometry,-sphools of public ; 
men, drawing in secondary schools, the ideal 
'’ss’stant master, and school preparation for the 
Civil Service'.’ *' 

This selection, referring chiefly to the modern i 
side, and taken almost at random, will serve to in- , 
dicate that Thp. School World is not so much 
concerned with educational theory in the abstract . 
as ■vyth matters which forn^ part of the day’s work i 
of schoolmasters and schoolmistresses. Theories ; 
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in education, like theories in the realm of science, 
are unsound if they cannot .stand the test of ek- 
pcrience; and any good teiichcr may c*)mpctently 
criticise pedagogic princii)l(;s referring to subjects 
in wliich he gives instruction. 

Definite statements by practical teachers as to 
methods followed by them with success are, there- 
foie, always valuable, and there,c<in be no science 
of education in the absence of sirch records. 
Differences of opinion aie inevitable; but, as 
Francis Dacon said, “ truth more easily comes 
out of error than out of confusion”; and the 
quicke.st way to find out the weak points in any 
scheme is to .submit the matter to critics who have 
ileveloped similar plans of their own. ' * 

This much by way of encouragcnicni? to teachers 
to relate their own expciionccs. Returning to the 
subject of the usefulne.ss of Thk School World, 
attention may be drawn to the test papers for the 
London Matiiculation Ivxamination next June^ and 
for the Oxford Loral Examinations in July, con¬ 
tained in anotlier part of this number. Judging 
by the many applications for leprints of lest 
papers for the Cambiidge Examinations, published 
last year, this part of 'J'iib School World is of 
dislinct value, and wc hope soon to extend it to 
include somehtlier infportan^ public examinations. 

It would be ungracious to leave this retrospective 
glance without expressing thanks to the numerous 
members of the teaching profession Avho have sent 
us letters of congratulation, and have assured our 
position by their support. We are naturally grati¬ 
fied to learn that many teachers at home and 
abroad find the contents suggestive and helpful, 
but it is even more satisfactory to know that we 
have succeeded in producing a magazine in which 
teachers engaged in schools having pupils of 
widely different grades in the social scale are 
interested. We recognise in this a sign of cO' 
ordination, and of mutual sympathy in educationa^ 
effort, well worth bearing In mind by educationists 
formulating a scheme of secondary education. 
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PIONEERS In JiDUCy^TtON. 

1{) Ko.stkr Watson, M.A. 

[‘rofcssor of Ihc Theory and I’laclice of Ivluratiuii in the 
IJnivci.sity College of Wales, Aberyslvytli. 

4 -The Practical Aspect of the Educational 
Works of Richard Mi^loaster. 

T ake liim all in all, Richard Miilcasler is lift; 
greatest ol our Tudor titers o© cdu- 
•cation.* Others excel him in paiUvular 
directions, or from especial points of vhew. Sir 
Thomas Elyot holds prioiily in his recognition of 
the value of drawing as mental tiaimtrg; Chris- 
ti>pher Ocland as the promoter of patriotism in 
schools; Sir Humphry (Rlhert as the protagonist 
thf aristoclaticf encyclopa.'dic education ; I'iclwaid 
Coote as the writer of a book for the education of 
_tlie poorest people ; Roger As( ham’s “ School¬ 
master” is r,vo 7 /o;fr the classical work on the 
teaching of the classics. No one can doubt the 
superior attractiveness of the last-named ovei 
Richard Mulcaslor in his style of writing. He is 
II. live, (]uaiflt, natural, full of his subject, spontane¬ 
ous, and for tht- most part convincing. Hut I am of 
opinion that, for originality of treatment, for com- 
prehensiv'cness of educational views and for general 
pedagogical significance, •l^oger Ascham is him¬ 
self surpassed by two writurs of the Tudor age, 
John Louis Vivesand liichard Ttl oleaster. 

John-Louis V''ives wrote in Latin, Init^it is worth 
noting tha^from 1523 to 1528 he lived in England, 
lectured in Oxford, and was private tutor, or at 
least director of studies to the young Princess 
Mary, daughter of Catharine of Aragofi, whose 
Spanish origin probably explains the presence of 
Vives, him.self a Spaniard, in fvngland. He wrote 
anidfigst other books the “ He tradendis disci- 
plinis,” and the “ Institutio femina; Christiana:.” 
''rhe former is work of real educational import¬ 
ance, of which 1 believe there is no translation ot 
adequate account in the English language. V'lves 
would he well worth a special article in which 
it might he shown that in the principles of edu¬ 
cation ^e has a suggestiveijess of ^signal viflue. 
Hilt as 1 am only tassociating one name #111111 
the Elizabethan era of education, I take the 
name of Rkhard Mnlcaster rather than that of 
John Louis Vives, because, as far as I can judge, 
Mnlcaster borrows petty loans, or even larger 
amounts from \'ives, and gives them to his 
ICnglish reader—principal and interest, besides 
adding quite outstanding contributions of an 
especial helpfulness to Jinglish educational thought 
of his own. 

To spetik of Mulcaster as a great educationist 
almost seems to demand an apology, or at least 
a justification, for his position as such is hardly 
acknowledged even by those wlio write on educa¬ 
tional literature, llallam, for instance, in his 
“ Literature of Euroae in the 15th, 16th and 17th 
Centuries,” does not, I,believe, menyon him, and 
M. Jacques Parmentier, wlio devotes an ex^llent 
chapter to Mulcaster in his “ Histoire de I’Edu- 


cation en Angieterrc, ' points out that •Pr^^essoi 
Saintsbury was able to write jI volumeon Eliza¬ 
bethan literature without so#q|ufth as naming 
Richard ^nlcasti-i. M. Pannenfier miglit lifive 
added that Prtifess^or Sainisimry had repaired this 
omission bjf writing in vol. iii. of “ Social ling- 
land ” an account of educational literature Ih 
which Mulcaster’is at any rate naftied. There is, 
however, little more said of him than that he was 
“the chief follower flf Ascham,*in the strictly 
pecfagogic vein.” If by “ follovv^er ” Professor 
SaiiUsImry means that Mulcaster wrote his bo*k? 
later in time than Ascham, we lia¥e the expression 
of an opinion which would he an interesting sub¬ 
ject for inquiry as a piece of chronological invaisti- 
gaiioii Imt if by “follower” Prolessor Saiiits- 
bmy means disciple of Ascham, it w<Tuld be 
interesting to have the grounds on which this 
opinion is based. I recognise that cjfi one occa¬ 
sion Mulcaster says m his “^Positions” (p. 102, 
Oiiick’s reprint) : “ 'rtiis exercise (ol archery) 

tfo 1 like best generally of any round stirring with¬ 
out the doors,upon the causes before alleged, 
which if I did not, that worthy man our hijA and 
learned countryman, Master A.schani, woiild he 
half angry with me, though he were of a nuld dis- 
po.silion, who both lor training the arclicr to his 
Ixiw and the scholar to his book hath showed 
himself a cunning archer and skilful master.” 
Hy the way, it is curious to note liow nowadays 
the aicher’s how has ceased to he 411 instrument 
ot physical ediic.’ition. Hoth Mulcaster’s chapter 
on shooting and Aschain’s treatise, the “ Toxo- 
pliiliis,” are wortli th» consideration of educa¬ 
tionists. 

In writing about Mulcaster, therefore, 1 shall 
especially refer to questions wliich he raises, which 
do not find a counterpart in *\scham, and in< 
which he does not, in ylie ordinary sense of iTTat 
term, follow him, seeing that A.scnam has*not 
de.'dl with them, and, as far as f know, has not 
even indicated what his opinions would he. A 
rniieh more likely place to look into for aqjflogies 
would be, as f have suggested, the “ Dt* tradendis 
discipliiiis ” of J. L. Vives., Another reastJU for 
taking up lliese characteristic #“ views ” of Miil- 
caster is that tliey are so essentially practical thai 
they are of the directest interest in to-day’s edu¬ 
cational problems. 

The three “ F’ositioiis,” to borrow Mulcaster’s 
term, that I sliall empliasize are:— 


i /Wham tlitul m as is won known, ills ” acnooiintLsier is leu 

4 ) an uiifinishftl siau*. li wa.s pnt)livhrcl in i«)7o. Mulcaster was headmaster 
t»t‘ Min.hvnt 'Paylors' Sdioitlfioin i56r-i53o. His “ Fosllions’’was^jrintetl 
in ; l>ut since Insolhet cor^ideiahic work, **Thc Klemcntarie,” waj» 

printed m 15P.it is |»ossil)lc iharlhe “ l^ositions'* was written earlip^ 
that It is not quite leitain, apparently, that was a follower of 

.^sihani, LhionoloKiuilly. Uut that Is a small point. A more important 
ionsKleration is the fart that Mulcaster as headmaster of Merchant 'I'ayi^rs' 

St hoo! fioiii isoi onwards was a man of nracth'al experience in tendvofS 
a ^ery inii>ortant school, .md hardly likely, therefore, to “follow’' the - 
cnidanceof .an educattonisi who is the incthodpof a private tutor. 

How iniprohable this is will hr seen if the reader will consult Mulcaster 
himself in hi.s “ Portions" (Quick's reprint), chapter xxxix. (p. 
wJicic he emphatually de%'clop«s the reasons why public education is bctler 
tlmn private, and in the previous chaijter, even for glrN, declare^ with a 
socmin;{ reluct.mcc that he can say little as to whether their education 
.shotild be public or private, bedhusc ** there is no public pro^4s!a|^.'' 
Accordingly, Mnlcaster is a conipreltenstve writer on school education, as to 
which Asclutm only incidentally refers. 
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I «Ttte importance of the elementary school. 

n. The necessity for the training of school- 
ijiasters. 

»III. That ^oung maidens are tC’ he set to 
leacning. ' 

1. --.'VS TO THf ISiPOKTANCK OT THF, Ei.EMKNTARY 
ScHoor/. 

In chapter x^xvi. of the-;“ Positions," Mulcaster 
states that those who are to have the benefit of 
the “ trainer ” or teacher are children of both 
sorts, male agd female, young boys and young 
maidens. He adds: “I admit here, generally, 
K’iilwnt difference of sex." It is only right to say, 
however, ihit Mulcaster believes that there must 
come a “ choice of wits ” to go on to higher learn¬ 
ing in such schools as the grammar schools. 
“ Vet," he deliberately suggests, “ by the way for 
wiiting anti reading so they rested there ; what if 
eocryonc had them for religion sake and their neces¬ 
sary affairs ? ” He thus contemplates, in a hypo¬ 
thetical fashion, it is true, universal education, up 
to a certain point. It may be- pointed out, how- 
evi'f. that he does not propose that it should be 
compulsory, flis reason for not admitting all to 
school is that there are not “ livings enough for 
the learned. “ For the rooms which are to be 
supplied by learning being within number, if they 
that are to supply them grow on beyond number, 
how can it hp hut too great a burden for any state 
to bear ? ” This fully explains Mulcaster’s objec¬ 
tion to going too far with the production of 
schol.ars. 

Cut when Mulcaster comes to treat of the 
teachers, he is in touch with the best modern 
thought. He says that he will deal in his book 
“ with that profeyly in the. common master, which con- 
cerheth teaching which is either elementary . . . 
or grammatical ... or academical." Of these 
three kinds of teachers, as we should say, ele¬ 
mentary, secondary and university, he chooses 
the elementary teacher for special mention, in 
the '’^Positions," he says: "The fir.st grounding 
I of Tie child] should be handled by the best, and 
his reward shpuld be greatv,st, because both his 
pains and his judgment should be with the 
greatest.” The material of instruction is, says 
Mulcaster, “ very small in show, though it is great 
in process.” But what is more is that a good, 
scholarly, well-paid elementiiry teacher is of high 
scr''^c "fof the manner of handling fhe child’s 
wit, to hearten him for afterward. Which,” adds 
this educationist, “is of gieat inoment.” To 
induce “very able men" to enter elementary 

1 The destruction«n Henry VIH. and Kdwaid VI.’s of the various 

oollcgfes attached to the cathedrals and large i.hurLhe<> anti of the chantries, 
ntuxl have made a considerable \oid in tin* “livings ” of the lc<irn«tl\ ami 
l»erlm|)s to some extent accounts foi Mulcastcr’s deiiuind that the “ over* 
fto^ving multitude of scholars ” must be re>tratned, and that parents must 
“ yield over xheir desires to have their s.htldreii learned “to the 
disposition of their country/' “ Fur while the Church was an harbour for all 
Fwen to ride in, which knew any letter, there needed no restraint; the 
livings then were inhtiite and capable uf that numlwr; the more drew that 
way aud found relief that way, the better for that stale which encroachetl 
still on, and by clasping all persons w^uld have grasped all livings." How 
apposed this is to the old educational supposition Hiat general teaching began 
with the Edwardian grammar schools! See A. F. I.eacli’s “English 
Schools at the Reformationf’’ 1546*8. 
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teaclyhg the payment |rhould be good. Says 
Mulcaster : “Tf I were To strike tije str,cVe as 
I am but to give counsel, the fin. pa’ns truly 
taken should in good truth be most liberally 
remembered and less allowed still upward as ,thc? 
pains diminish and the ease, increaseth.” To 
appreciate the insight of Mulc"aster, it,is we'l to'' 
bear constantly in mind that he was the Head¬ 
master of Mercfianl Taylors’ School, a stronghold 
'of grammar as classical instruction. 

Not less signilican*-, in his views with regard to 
the.' subjects of instruction and tlie manner of their 
teaching in the elementary school. The hand'is to 
be trained in writing, the eye in drawing, and the 
car in music. “ Music is the natural sweetener of 
our sour life, in any man’s judgment that is hot 
too sour.” It is to be employed _ so to helpjto 
an appreciation of the “ beauty of concord and 
blot of dissension ” even in the body politic. 
Reading is to be taught so as to receive what the 
past has delivered to u.s. Writing gives us ease 
in daily use. These subjects, reading, writing, 
drawing, singing, playing, arc the “ first humani¬ 
ties,” and there is the key-n6te o{ Mulcaster’s 
discourse. The elementary school is to train for 
llic “ first humanities.” For that purpose, the 
English language is to be taught, and used 
conamore. “ I favour Italy, but England more. I 
honour the Latin, but I worship the English. . . . 

I do not think that ;lny language, be it whatsoever, 
is better able to utter all arguments, either with 
more pith or greater plainness, than our ETnglish 
tongue . . . not any whit behind eithter the subtle 
(Ireek for crouching close on the stately Latin for 
spreading fair.” Put into modern terms, Mul¬ 
caster’s plea is that even in the elementary schools 
there should be liberal education, as far as it goes, 
with disinterested aims. 

H. The Necessity eou the Training of 
Schoolmasters.' 

At last in England we have got the prospect of 
the registration of teachers, founded as it must be 
on training. At present we are in the very 
beginning of the training of teachers in secondary 
schools. Yet if wc wish" to put the case for 
training, wc can hardly find better words than 
those of Mulcaster: “ He that will not allow of a 
careful provision for a .seminary of masters is 
most unworthy either to have had a good master 
himself or hereafter to have a good one for his. 
Why should not teachers be well provided for to 
continue their whole life in the school as divines, 
lawyers, physicians, do in their several professions ?. 
Thereby judgment, cunning, and discretion will 
grow in them, and masters would prove old men, 
and such as Xenophon setteth over children in 
the schooling of Cyrus. ... I conclude, therefore, 
that this trade requireth a particular college foi 
these four causes: 

“ (i) For the subject being the means to make or 
mar the whole fry of our State. ‘ 

“ (2) For the number, whether of them that are to 
learn, or of them .that are to teach. 
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“ (3) the necessity* of the profession, which 
mayVipt he rpared. > 

“ (4) For tfe matter of their study, which is com¬ 
parable to tlie greater professions, for language, 
€or judgment, for skill how to train, for variety in 
all points of learnipg, wherein the framing of the 
‘"luind and the exercising of the body craveth ex¬ 
quisite consideration, beside the staidness of the 
person.” 

III. That Youno Maioi-;;>;s aku 10 be SivT 
TO Lkaunin'c.. ♦ 

f" * 

Mulcaster devotes Chapter xxwiii. to the teach¬ 
ing of girls. Historically the most interesting state¬ 
ment is made that “ it is the manner and custom 
of my country ” that girls should be taught. Heas- 
selts that th*.s is'a statement that any lingli.shman 
would be loth to deny. He can name tour rca- 
sgns for the teaching of girls “ whereof any one, 
much more all, may persuade any their most 
adversary, much more me, which are for them, 
tooth and nail.” 

The four reasons"are : (1) 'J'hat it is the English 
custom; (2)‘It is our duty not to “leave them 
lame ” ; (3) Their ioirnn/iicss which God would not 
have given them but for fuirdmeut; (4) The 
excellent effects which have come to them from 
education. What can bc*^ said more ? “ Our 

country doth allow it, our duty doth enforce it, 
their aptness calls for it, their excellency com¬ 
mands it.” Ho requires for them ^reading, 
writing, music. He desires them to enter the 
professions. He would have them learn philosophy 
and languages, and particularly wishes them to 
learn to draw. The teacher may be “ either of 
their own sex or ours.” Whether they should go 
to a school where there are other girls, or be 
taught at home, he leaves to “their parents’ cir¬ 
cumspection.”* 

I' have not .enumerated the multitudinous 
“ Positions” taken up by Mulcaster. 1 have only 
shown those characteristic points where he- deals 
with problems of vital interest to us. But I trust 
that in doing this I have, at any rate, shown that 
Mulcaster deserves careful study. * 

One distinct deduction I should like to leave 
with the reader. Educational writers are often 
charged with "being “ mere theorists.” Now, the 
experience of our own times has shown that Mul- 
caster’s theories on the three points with which I 

H have noliced nbovc ll»;a that thf-re is no ‘'public 

provisionof trirU* sclitKtlv, I have conic a(.rot>s a \«hirh I have 

never seen quoied in “ The Catcthi^m ” of Thomas Heo«ui (in the rei^n of 
Kd^^ard VI.) where ibe followingI** made • “ If it be thought 
convenient, as il it* niOhl convenient, tliat schools should be ere.cte<l and set 
UD for the right*educ-atinh and bringing up of (he youth of the male kind, 
why should U not tie also thouc;ht convenUm that s«.'hools l>c buill for the 
g^ly institution and virtuous bringing up of the youth of the female kinc^? 
Is not the woman the creation ot (aod as well as trie man ^ .ind as dear unto 
^)od the u>au? . . . Can the mothers bring up their clnldreu virtuously 
when they themselves he sold of all virtue'^ . . . Can that woman g^ern 
her house godly which knoweth not one point of got'liness? . . . Verily, in 
ray judgment, they do no le^'< deserve wcU of the Christian commonweal 
tli^ found and establish .'schools with honest stipends foi the education and 
biii^ing up of the womeii-chi]dre% in godliness and virtue titan they which 
erec^ and set up school^ foi the instituticin of the iiicn-cbildren in good 
leturs^and godly manners. *' ThU stggestion ofllnon, c must be remem* 
bved/is at the time of the sp^atled “ Koynl Kuiiidatious " of the grammar 
schoofi for boys. It sounds very mnch ;is if the girls’ high schools were the 
behlted and unconscious practical response to this vlgoious appeal in the 
middle of the sixteenth century. * 
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have dealt were nghf, and we all believe ilowsthat 
they are eminently practicable. * Would* it not 
have been well if in the past peoplathkd read Mn^- 
caster, stuc^ed him, taken his .suggestions a«u 
tested them critically, referreckthem to ^xperiegee, 
applied them lo practice, sifted them and mcfdined^ 
them where they were inadequate, instead. oP 
letting them drift through three cehturies as un- 
considered trifles, and to-day, dei^ite their iin- 
portiyice, relegated to .t casual remark even in an 
account of the educational literature of the vcif 
age in wliich he lived ? Is it not indeed high tim# 
that the theory and history of etkication should 
assert its academic position as a matter of pntdical 
concern ? 

Rf.i-erences. 

The Ki'v. K. II. (.imcx ; ,, 

• (i) Kqjrint of the “ I’osilion.s " (15S1). 1887. ' (T.ongmaiis.) 

fA symiiallK-lic picci- of eihling iind'geneioti!. oiilvvaul lorni 
to Mulcasici's chief work. A life of Miilci'.let i-. given 
in .in .\]iiien(Iix. j 

(2) Ks^ay on Muff.isk-r m “ Ks'-ajs on lidue.Uion.tl K'-- 
foimei.-'.” liy U. II. Quick. (Longuiaiis.) *•* 

M. JaCiJUE.S PAKMKM'Ililt : 

• * 

tihapler IV. on Mulcaslei, in hi.s “ llistoire cle I’educalioa en 

Angleterre.” 

Dr. Theouok Klahk : 

“ Lcheii iind Weikc, Richard Mulcaster’s.” 

t 

[A learned and comiireheneiv e e>s.ay on Mulcaster, the 
re.sull of much .study both of Mulcastei .and of hook-, on 
edncalion .ind other bool s of the lime.] 


THE IDEAL 11 EADMASTj[£R. 

By Rk\. Canon Fowikk, M.A. 
lleadmaslet of Lincoln School. 

I N a preceding article I have dealt Vith^ the 
Ideal Assistant-^uiaster, -and it may seem to 
some that the <iualificalic)ns ‘for a school¬ 
master, whether as licad or assistant, must be very* 
much the same, and that if a man is a good 
assistant-master he must necessarily make a, good 
headmaster. Such, at any rate, is the way in 
which bodies of governors seem to reason v^en 
they mak€ an appointment: such and such 9 man 
has taken a high ^degree, has been a successful 
t^.acher in his foVin, has been able to keep disci¬ 
pline, and so on, therefore let us put him int» the 
vacant post. Accordingly, without^taking *'wiy<« 
other points into consideration, thfcy do so, and 
then are too often surprised to find that he is n®t 
more of a success, even if he is not an absolute * 
failure. It is a well-known fact, so lifuch so that 
it has almost passed into, a proverb, that a ma« 
may be a good lieutenant, but a bad general, and. 
it is the same in every walk of life; ,the hjrd- 
working, popular curate often makes a molt 
indifferent rector ; the trusted* and capable head- 
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nuf^e or assistant-matron in a large hospital may 
turn out a thoroughly inefficient head ; the confi¬ 
dential managing clerk, wdio seemed the heart and 
soul qf the business, may fail utterly when he has 
ri^n to a partnershl^p and sucpeeded^to a high place 
in the firm ; and so it is only to be expected that 
the capable assistant-master will at times be found 
a failure wheh he takes the reins. And the reason 
is not far to sQek. To btua successful head of any 
sort or description a man or woman must possess 
■ some spark of that subtle power which enables 

mem, in however limited a degree, to be •rulers o 

men. If it i.s true of the good assistant-master 
that he is born, not made, it is ten thousand tinier 
more true., of the successful headmaster; our 
greatest headmasters have been pre-eminently 
leaders of men, and would have tear lied the 
highest positions in any sphere of life. 

It is true that a headmaster must be a .scholar, 
and to a certain e.xicnt a good teacher, but this is 
comparatively a secondary consideration in a large 
public school; he must further be a discifilinariaii, 
but his views on this point w,ill h.ive to embrace 
a w;;^er. iioiizon than when Im was an assistant, 
but in addition to these qualifications, which ;ire 
coinnion to all, he must be endowed with tact in 
no ordinary degree, with keen judgment, with a 
large capacity for syiiqiatliy deeply felt, but not 
too openly expressed on all occasions, with 
readiness to accept responsibilities, and abqve 
all with a. cheerful spirit which will enable 
him to bear all the utlioiisand-and-one worries 
which are the daily lot of the conscientious head¬ 
master. 

Ill my last article I said that “the ideal 
assistant-master of the large public school, or of 
the grammar school, or of the preparatory school, 
vvill be very dilferent."' This is still more true of 
the ideal headmaster, and it will be evident to all 
if the factors with which a headmaster has to deal 
are taken into consideration. These, we may say, 
ate as .follows:—Governors, assistant-masters, 
twysy parents, 'and in most cases, we may acid, 
setvants and retainers, and, especially in large 
town schools, the general mass of his fellow- 
citizens. Nov/ with the headmaster ot the large 
public school the parents are practically a quantite 
negliq^cahle. 1 say thi^s with all deliberation, not 
with j the idea that the headmaster does neglect 
them, but that he can if he likes, which makes all 
the difference. An unreasonably fidgety parent 
soon-receives a gentle hint in such a achool that 
.there are plenty of otliers waiting to take his con’s 
place. In such a school, too, we may place the 
gov-ernors under the same category; as long as 
-tha^e is plenty of money (and thgre nearly always 
is), and things are going smoothly, the headmaster 
is as much an autocrat with liis governors as with 
his’parents. In the large town day-school, how¬ 
ever, and in the grammar school, the parents are 
very important factor indeed, and a man’s success 
epends very largely upon the tact and patience 
with which he deals with them. The governors, 
moreover, especially in the smaller country schools, 
being often men«of not much education, are 


anxious to make up foj the deficiency by ^vftr>i 
lastingly airing their ideas on th^ subjef I,”* and 
endeavouring to teach the headm aster. Riiis bust-, 
ness ; and as they hold the purse-strings, and c^n 
largely help or hamper the school, tfciey must- ta 
treated with unfailing patienej^. Lastly, the pre¬ 
paratory school headmaster, Ihoilgh neither trcjibleu 
nor helped by governors, has, exce)>t, in very few 
cases, to be cvw on the look-out so as not to give 
offence to his parents, whose boys, though they 
may have the digestion of an ostrich and a pre¬ 
ternatural power to resist cold, are always, on 
their fust departure from home, described to 
their master as “ delicate and requiring particular 
attention.” It is quite obvious, then, that the 
qualifications of these several kinds of head¬ 
masters must be very different, ijilthough, ^of 
course, they will have many, and these most 
important, points in common. 

Now it may appear presumptuous in me to say 
anything regarding the ideal headmaster of one of 
our great public schools, but as I have had the 
good fortune, as boy and assistant-master, to be 
under two heads who were admittedly among the 
best of their geneiation, I may perhaps speak with 
some little authority. Certainly in my headmaster 
as a hoy at school I found my ideal, and in the 
light of succeeding^.experience I have never 
changed my opinion—appaicntly stern and un¬ 
bending, yet always ready with a smile or kind 
w'ord to those he .knew to he doing their duty, 
unllinc-hingly just, a terror to evil-doers, yet keep¬ 
ing things straight without the least Apparent 
effort, feared and yet loved, it was no w-ondcr that 
we looked up to him as wc did; and yet there has 
always appeared to me to have been one flaw in 
his system, and that was that we were left too 
much alone to govern ourselves. I was in his 
house for upwards of five years, and for tliree of 
these in the Sixth Form, and I only remember see¬ 
ing him in the house on three qr four occasions, 
except at prayers. On one of these he came to 
my study and scolded me because there was a dis¬ 
turbance in the house and 1 had not .stopped it; 
lyit he did not attempt to stop it himself, and 
walked hack to his own pttxt of the house. As it ' 
happened, ilie dislurhanco was an organised one 
on a traditional night, and was commonly sup- , 
posed to be allowed by tlie authorities. Not long 
ago 1 met him, and in the course of conversation 
reminded him of the fact, and said ( thought he 
might have stopped it himself. “ Oh! that was 
your business,” was the characteristic reply, and 
this well represents the position of the Sixth Form 
hoy in many of our best schools. Now it is quite 
plain that it the Sixth Form boys in any house afe 
a good lot, if, moreover, they are a strong lot, then 
ho system can work better ; if, however, they are 
weak or lax themselves, it would be impossible to 
ind s better illustration of the saying, Cormptio 
jptitni pessima. 

Towards the end of my time we happened in our 
house to have a very strong sixth, nearly all being' 
in the School or Hquse Eleven at cricket, or 
having their “ Caps ” at football; most, 1 think, have 
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done well sinee, one havilg been a, mfcmber of tile 
laleN^overnnaent. Under their rule vice and evil 
were kepi doVi with a high hand. But in a neigh¬ 
bouring house, in which I happened to have a 
friend who lived near me at home, it was just the 
reverse. l,Jut this is going too far from'our sub- 
"ject^the ideal Sixtli Form boy might well have 
a separate .'u-t/cle to himself. It is certainly very 
hard for a Head to hit the happy riiedium between 
a fidgetiness that worries and does no good and 
a policy of non-interference fhat seems to savour 
of indiffereiicc. A good headmaster should,never 
be fussy, but, on the other hand, he should not be 
casual and careless and given to overlooking fuat- 
lers which he ought to see to; boys prefer a 
sanguine temperament to a cold ;ind phlegmatic 
one; they have, a sort of intuitive knowledge that 
th^ position'* is 'tiying to the nerves, and never 
resent a sudden outburst of temper if it is justly 
caused and occurs veiy seldom. There is pro¬ 
bably no scene 4 n Tom Hughes’ account of 
Dr. Arnold which is more characteristic than that 
in which lu; describes his sudden onslaught on 
the boy who ncaile the, celebrated translation of 
“ Trisle lupus.” It is .all a question of the nervous 
system, and I ilo not believe that thcio is a greater 
strain' to be found than that of a headmaster’s 
work and responsibility, exlciidiiig as it does over 
so large a period of life ; otherwise, how is it that 
so many seem to succumb to it, some for a time, 
some, alas! altogether ? 'I'he ideal headmaster 
should be proof against worrying, but I am sure 
that sucli an ideal never existed. 

The question of assistant-masters is one that 
must always occupy to a great extent the mind of 
the Head : how is he to deal with them ? In a 
large public school there are often great difIl^ulties ; 
there are nearly always some older masters, 
usually with vested interests, such as a house, 
whose removal would be better for the school ; 
yet it is very hard for the Head to turn them out. 
They have never cared to look out for other 
places, as they have had a good salary and no 
responsibility, and so they have become lixtui'cs, 
and often incompetent fixtures. When it becomes 
imperative to remove ope of these, the ideal heail- 
mastcr will, at all events, do it with every 
consideration, and so avoid the scenes and un¬ 
pleasantness and newspaper correspondence (of 
which we see far too much) that do so much 
harm to the welfare of many of our schools. With 
regard to the general treatment of assistant- 
masters by the headmaster, it ought to be simply 
that of one gentleman dealing with another ; there 
should be absolute fairness, without any suspicion 
of favouritism; anything like perpetual fault¬ 
finding, or espionaf>e, or the least appearance of 
setting one master against another, should be' 
carefully avoided. It is for this reason that the 
system of making one master examine the fq^m of 
another and report on it, which is (or a short 
while ago was) in vogue in one of our larger public 
•schools, is so mu«h to be deprecated. • 

The question of reform is one that is often 
brought, forward, but this vfe can only just touch 
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upon; it is well known that it is needed^and in 
what direction it is needed, but cAnservative prin¬ 
ciples are nowhere niord binding ihtrf in the grea^, 
public school. As in the days of* Dr. Arnold, 
“every trumpei'y li(.tkr custom and habit which 
had obtained *in the school ’’ is looked upon' as 
though it “ were a law of the 'Medes and Per¬ 
sians,” and th(! “ infringement or vdfiation of it ” 
is r egarded as “ an act of sacrilege.’’ Many of 
these traditions are riuite harmless, and it would 
bh till', greatest pity to abolish tiiem, even,regard¬ 
ing them as relics of antiquity; but there ai?: 
some that require excision with a high hand, and 
any headmaster who could without disaster carry 
out such reforms would be indeed an ideal. 

Hail I space I should mucli like to say a few 
words on the (juestion of punishment, cspcci.ally 
yorporal punisliiuenl. The question has been 
brought liomc to me in tidies past very strongly, 
as [ had tile charge of a school entrusted to me 
which had practically been (logged empty by a 
lieadmaster, excellent and popular .as a man, but 
with no sense of proportion in this rc.specl. I 
always admired the plan of the headmai,^.cr.uWho 
reduced flogging to a minimum, but when he did 
use tile bircli charged ten sliillings in the bill tor 
the twigs, and pre.sumably lor his trouble, but 
this, if it is not a tradition only, is obviously in 
most schools impossible. At any rate, the ideal 
headmaster will take the greatest pains to be 
absolutely just in bis piinisliinents. In this, how¬ 
ever, lies one of bis great difficulties. It is easy 
enough as far as he liiniself is concerned, but how 
is lie to deal with the case in which a hoy and an 
assistanl-Tiiastcr have come into collision, and he 
sees plainly that, to say the least of it, ihcri' is 
much to lie said for the boy ? Is the master to be 
supported at all costs ? 

I do not venture to answer the question. .Ml I 
would say is tliat it is always a most delicate 
tiling to even seem to take any part against an 
assistant-master, and that it is nsnally possible, 
with tlie necessary tact, to establish a -wd"*- 
vivendi. T led very strongly on this point, as 1 
have seen excellent assistant-masters becoftiing 
disheartened, and boys at a caitical .age Icnipo- 
ranly, at all events, deteriorating (because they 
feel, as they express it, that.it is of no ii.se trying), 
and all arising from a mutual ipisunderslanding of 
eacli other’s characters and motives. 1 low hiuch 
would be gained if people would only learn that 
it is an absolute gain in every way to acknowrfddge 
that.tliey have made mistakes. Everyone must_ 
do so at times -the greatest statesman and the 
greatest general, as well as the greatest head¬ 
masters. They must, of course, be few and,J^ar« 
between ; but, granting this, the ackritowledgment 
iniineiliately produces a revulsion of feeling. We 
have had a very strong proof of this lately, and it 
is true in every walk of life, from thfe highest to 
the lowest, and nowhere more so than in the com-^ 
munily of a great school. » 

As has been said before, the requirements for a 
headmaster’s position in a • town school consisdng 
largely of day boys are in njany respects very 
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I diffei«n^ from those of the Iieadmaster of a large 
public school consisting only of boarders. The 
parents, to put ■the matter f)luntly, arc on the spot 
and can emplby combined action, and are therc- 
. fore^inore eftnsideretk , A heatlmas’ter cannot take 
. their -rsuggestions with a high hand, if they arc 
reasonable ones, amd if he is worth anything he 
will try and infect their view^?, so far, of course, as 
is compatible \yith the interests of the school. Hy 
tlie use of a very little tact and of a conciliatory 
manner, it is very easy to make the parents of our 
btjys our warmest friends and supporters, and the 
result is well worth the effort. It does not‘always 
do to call a spade a spade. It does not do to s.iy, 
as a headiiK^ter 1 once knew said to an anxious 
mother who complained that her son was not 
getting on as he sliould, “Your boy not getting on, 

1 shouldn't think so; why, your boy is a born, 
fool'.” 1 ifc.’.ed hardly add that this heailmasler 
was a failure, and that wdien afterwards he was 
through interest appointed to the charge of a 
more important school, ho was a worse failure, and 
in conseijuencc was soon revv*irded with a con- 
siderjiik^ pension for life. Ifut this is the way 
of the world, f have known several faihiies who 
have in this way succeeded admirably. 

\Vc have only space to touch upon one more^ 
point, ami that is the most knportant of all, vi/,., 

“ liow is a headmaster to deal with a large mass 
of boys ? How is he to liring his personal ip- 
lluomc to be»ir upon them ? It is impossible for 
him, where the numbers, arc very large, to know 
much of them individually beyond the members of 
his house and of the Sixth Form. Upon these, of 
course, he can act directly, but in dealing with the 
mass he will always find the school cha[)el his 
most powerful sphere of influence. If his sermons 
are such as they should be, every boy will feel 
that he knows him personally, and will take his 
words as if* spoken to himself individually. 1 am 
afraid 1 am too conservative, Imt I feel very 
strongly tjiat in all schools where there is a chapel 
. <1^ fwadmasrer* should be in orders, and that a 
chaplain ftf a school, who is a chaplain amJnothing' 
more* is a mistake ami an anomaly. 

Jioys like to lx* taiiglit religion by their head¬ 
master. They are careless enough, but very 
responsive if taken aright. They are easily af¬ 
fected by extraneous influences. When I was a 
hoy tfie service that always imprcs.sed me most 
was a short liddress from the headmaster on the 
Saturday afternoon before Holy Comm*inion, just 
sjfter football. Wc were allowed to come in just 
as we were, covered vyith the grime and dust of a 
hard game played under the roughest of rules, and 
tliQ.guddcn change from tbe turryoil and noise to 
the dimly lil »and quiet chapel seemed to give a 
double force to the words of a preacher always 
powerful and always in deadly earnest. And all 
iearnestness Is infectious. Enthusiasm begets en- 
I thusiasm, and in this earnestness .ind enthusiasm 
I ties one of the great secrets of the power of the 
ideal headmaster. Some of the feelings raised in 
UB ^hen all was fresh and young may have gone, 
never to return, bui their memory is not forgotten. 


It *is a solemn liait true fa|t which all he&dmasters 
should lay to lieart that their wori^ and„*sfeir 
actions carry with them an influcarce may 
.stretch on for generations, and that over and ove^ 
ipgain it has been to their .schools and t{?eir Hgjid-^ 
masters, rather than to their^ homes «nd their 
parents, that many of our greatest men have awed ' 
the formation of their character, ^nd the chief 
part of their success and usefulness in life. 


HOMl-: WORK IN GIRLS’ DAY SCIlDOLS. 

J!y Saiiv A. lUiKsTAl.i, D.A. • 

I Icailniij.lrc'.s iif Manrlie.slcr High Scljpol. • 

I N tliis simple phrase is included one of the 
greatest practical difFicuUics with which the 
authorities of girls’ schools have to deal—a 
problem wliich at times ap|iears impossible of 
solution, except by the sacrifice ol either one good 
thing or another. • 

So far as we know, the matter does not press 
so much in dealing with hoys, and this for three 
teasons. 'I'lie first is health. Whatever nfky be 
the truth as to the conyiarative physical power of 
men and women, there is no doubt that girls of 
school age are more delicate than boys from 
twelve to eighteen, aiid need a fair amount of rest 
and optin-air exeicise, if they are to grow up fit 
mothers of a healthy race. Second conies the 
fact that boys rebel against work, and girls do 
not; thus, though of course some hoys overwork, 
far more follow the example of 'J'om Brown and 
his friends, not to mention Stalky & Co., and do 
as little as they can. 'i'his kind of thing is rare 
among girls. Women do not mind drudgery, 
especially if it is mechanical: they are, on the whole, 
more conscientious, and, if our brpther colleagues 
will allow us to say so, women teachers generally 
look after the individual, and sec that the set work 
is done, more thorouglily and conscientiously than 
mpn. The third reason is, as far as experience 
goes, the most fruitful source of difficulties about 
lioiiie work, ill gnlj’ schools—the multiplicity of 
subjects a girl is expected to study. Besides the 
ordinary curriculum of a liberal education, the 
average girl has to learn sewing and music (».«., 
piano), and probably drawing, and often there are, 
in addition, claims on her time in the home— 
claims which are not made on her brother. 

It is obvious that, if tlie school morning is spent 
in ordinary lessons and the afternoons in drawing, 
.sewing, singing, gymnastics, etc., etc.‘(the usual 
high-school arrangement), and if a pupil has 
besides some two hours or so of preparation and 
an hour’s practising to do, she has but little time 
left in* her day for rest, recreation, or exercise. 
Yet this is the course too often demanded by 
parents anxious for their giuis to learn as much as 
possible in flie too brief years of school life, and* 
allowed by teachers who have never watched an 
individual pupil conscientiously going through 
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suph a day bf unremittKig labou». It is certainly 
trutr^.that, (f a girl gives all her time for forty 
weeksthd+year, from the age of six to that of 
/lineteen, to her education in a good school, she 
^cau learnttrll these subjects, each in its turn, with* 
out over-Tjressurc.,: but there are even now few 
gii^s to whom suhh a course is possible. 

In the <t)oarding-houses attac^ied to our high 
schools it is found by pnictical experience that 
everything, even the practising, can bt; fitted into 
the day, and yet time can Jic found for exercise, 
recreation and long hours of sleep. 13 ut in these 
hou.ses meals are planned for the convenience of 
the pupils ; no distractions of entertaining v^itors, 
nursing the baby, or “ going into town with my 
mother" break the regular routine. For day 
girls the probk in is ([iiite different, especially for 
those who can only come for a few years and who 
naturally try to learn everything in that period. 

• The only way out of the dillicnlty is for the 
headmistress, on 'the one hand, to cut down the 
amount ol home work set by the teachers, and, on 
the other, to persicadc the parents that it is 
utterly unwise for a girl to learn many subjects at 
one time. 'I'he latter is the more imporlriiit point, 
and the crux of the whole iiuestion. If it is settled, 
the danger of teachers demanding too much liomc 
work is all but obviated. ..With few subjects, and 
therefore frcijuent lessons in each, less home work 
is necessary. If the class has a Latin lesson every 
day, the pupils will make • progress with very 
little home work ; if antlmietic comes four times 
a week, one home wenk paper of, say, forty-five 
minutes is all that is required. 'I'his system 
means, of course, careful organisation, alternative 
subjects, and a study of each gill's time-table, 
involving, perhaps, letters home and interviews 
with parents: but the result is worth the trouble. 
No tinkering with the details of so inany minutes 
for this lesson and so much home work per niglit 
is any use while the causes that make for over¬ 
pressure are stdl allowed to act. Above all, when 
working on the usual school plan, afternoon lessons 
must be kept at a minimum. If a girl is doing 
much in drawing, sewing, music and similar 
subjects, her morning work must be cut down 
by the omission ot part of the ordinary curricidiim, 
and she must prepare some home lessons in school. 
To manage all this wisely, with duo regard to 
general intellectual development and individual 
needs, requires tact, discretion and judgment on 
the part of the school authorities ; but for what 
else are they there ? The circumstances of par¬ 
ticular girls vary con^derably; some travel long 
distances jo school; some are delicate ; some have 
special home duties; some can best prepare their 
lessons at school in the afternoon ; some negd 
exercise in the afternoon, and can work more 
conveniently from, say, 4 to 6.30 at home. All 
these possibilities must be inquired into a»d con¬ 
sidered, and the afternoon or extra subjects 
arranged accordingly.* The form teacher can do 
some of this planning; but each case‘'should come, 
at least pro forma, under jhe notice of the head¬ 
mistress. An easy method of ^o doing is to have 


a home time-table, stating afternoon subject 
taken and lessons for each evening, signed b; 
parent, form teacher, and head.’- But unless tlj' 
subjects taken^ are comparatively Yew, this forn 
will not be jvorth .the paper it is printed oij; i 
will be a form, and nothing more. 
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Speaking generally, boarder.s and girls livinjj 
within walking distance of .‘.chool can do most 
work; girls taking higher exaininatiiins can dc 
little in the way of drawing and music in the las( 
year of preparation ; junior external examinations- 
are things of iniquity and shoujil.be iiibsululcly 
forbiiiden, at least for girlsi; nursery meal ho...s! 
and mithlay dinner (it in best rvith home lessons 
and early sleep, and, for this is all-important, no 
school gill should ever work afteV q p.m., what¬ 
ever hapjieus ; she had better leave her home work 
undone. 

So far we have considered-the problem ?s con¬ 
cerning the parent and the home, curriculum and 
individual circumstances. There in much, jiow- 
cver, thrft is of a more purely technical and 
pedagogic character. Take, r.g., the question as to 
what age should <girls begin to do home work. 
The answer is probably about twelve. Below 
that age they Si'iould tome back for^,a short t..\er*- 
noon session to do some preparation under the 
supervision of the teacherj or have regular after¬ 
noon les,sons in lighter subjects like wj'iting, hand¬ 
work, &c,, and do no home lessons‘except occa¬ 
sionally learning poetry or making pictures 
illustrations. Again, a teacher should always 
remember that the better the teaching the lesg the 
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atnOunf of home-work required, except with senior 
classes* If the class is really thinking and work¬ 
ing with the*t%f«;her during a lesson, the girls do 
not need to db much work outside. Many women 
teachers hhve a superstition, abdu|f home work; 

• anleiJs they set it and correct it elaborately, they 
think they ijre not doing their duty. But this 
is because their aim is wroftg; they are seeking to 
instruct, not e,^lncate, to gst information into their 
inipils' memories, not to make their girls think. 
Often, too, the method is wrong, as when science 
is taught from a book, or French by writing 
eKcrciscs. As to the time given, about two hours 
a night, ten to twelve hours a week, is the maxi¬ 
mum for the middle school (thirds and hiurths). 
from twelve to fifteen years of ago; this amount 
eri s rather liy excess than dcdcct. 

Senior students need, of course, to be trained 
into working alone; they must do Latin prose 
and riders, and read history as home work. But 
they .are presumalily specialising to some extent, 
and have not so many subjects. Even with them 
U is often jiossible to h;ne vesy profitable lessons 
for fc/liicli no home work is set. Taking five 
lessons as the normal miiidier per day, tlieie 
ought to be home work set for but three. Once a 
week, or even once a fortnight, is often enougli for, 
an algebra p.iper, a liisloi\- essay, or a set of 
chemistry prublcms. The maximum time spent, 
outside the live mornings of a school working 
week, should be filteeu hours, which makes thirty- 
five hours altogi;lher, ;i long enough working week 
tor any growing girl. This ma-xiiiuim must be 
real, and be not merelv the norm.al time for home 
work ; on most days the amount should be less 
than could be done m the allotted time, so as to 
allow for slow and average girls. W'e come back 
again to the fundamental principle of trying not to 
do loo muqh. Fix the time, and make, the amount 
of work done lit in with it; that is the only way to 
jiievent over-pressure. This may me.in taking 
three year's to p^reparc for an external examination 
• . te,..! of one or two, but surely the game is w’oith 
the candle ! 

The best way of testing thoroughness of work 
is by frefjuenl' w,itt»'u examinations, varying in 
length from ,ten minutes to one hour. These 
de.ser^'e careful correction .and marking, and can 
sometimes be revised in class. In any case they 
should be criticised, and the longer ones c.oriected 
afterwards by the pupil. If little regular written 
home work is set the teacher will have time for 
this. Speaking generally, women teachers set and 
correct far too much written w^ork, and so fatigue 
themselves as well as their pupils. They would 
gi\ abetter lessons and do more good if they spent 
more time oii preparation and amusement. 

We can ensure that the teachers of different sub¬ 
jects set a fair amount by agreeing beforehand as to 
the maximuni time, and dividing it araongthe various 
§pbjects: this must be done by consultation be¬ 
tween the class mistress and the specialists before 
the pupils draw up their home time-tables for 
signature. Zealous teachers tend to set more 
than can be done imthe allotted time: this is one 


reason why th& nine o'cltjck rule is So' important 
as then the work gets left, and the teache*" Tinds 
out her error. The pupils must be (raine^l’to have 
a conscience about keeping to the time set,, and 
they should be in such happy relations with theii' 
teacher that they will come pext day and state ^ 
that the w'ork took too long, if’such an accident 
happen. A teacjier of discrimination can generally 
judge whether in a particular case such a state¬ 
ment is trustworthy: besides, girls do not as a 
rule malinger or slii’ik work; they tend too much 
to the oppo.site fault. The teacher, too, should 
have a conscience about setting home w'ork, con¬ 
sidering this as a necessary evil, and only requiring 
it when it really is w'anted. Too often teachers 
feel obliged to set home work, and give it <nit, 
without thinking, at the end of thg le.s^on, bec^iipSe 
it is supposed to liappen, and not from any fixed 
purpose. They should always say to themselves, 

“ Now, can we manage this week without home 
work ? ” (especially without written home work). 
Here, again good text books are a great help, as 
avoiding notes and abstraet.s; in the reaction 
against older methods of teaching’the proper use 
of the text book has been neglected, or, alas! 
parents are too often unwilling to pay for the 
many good educational books now issued, which 
are more costly just because they .ire better than 
the mi.scrable compilations of the last generation. 

It is a good plan to spend one whole lesson occa¬ 
sionally in reading* up a chapter, in a history 
book dnd so forth, with the class, to show them 
how to get up a subject. 

Every cralt.srnan lias his own pet ways of get¬ 
ting over technical diflicullics, and there are 
doubtless many other useful devices besides those 
mentioned here. What is above all needed is the 
deleimiiiation among the women w'ho are running 
the girls’ day schools at present to have less'home 
work (lone with equal eliiciency. This means 
gooil skdled leaching. Wc cannot solve the pro¬ 
blem by itself. The development of faculty 
according to psychological principles; sound 
mctliods; traineil teacliors; a stratified and gradu¬ 
ated curiiculum ; abolition and simplification of 
examinations; insiicction jby experts; organisa¬ 
tion not only of onij school, but of the educational 
sy.stern; physical culture and a healthy way of 
living—all these are variables involved in our 
equation. When these arc fixed the difficulties 
about home work will ilisappcar—ijnd not till 
then. 

Home work should break ground. -TIic best closing 
Ibinuili fill .1 K-smiu would be, “ Nexi time we shell be aide to 
ib'.cuss .... See wli.it you can make of it for youtbelw's.” 
Tills is what we mean when we set home les.sons to be heaid at 
school, and it is thciefore of immense importance that home 
le-.Mms should /oroA- ni';i\4ov««o', in ever so humble a way, and 
with careliil regard to age, health, and status, and not be merely 
“ exorci.'ies ” on work ilone in school. The mental attitude 
which we should desire our teaching to produce in our pupils is 
ex|ieclancy. Kverylhing that deadtns this is bad teaching. If 
we can gel ouJ boys and girls to leave the class room wishing 
to know a little mure, be sure the process of digestion will be 
healthy.—P. A. Barnett in •“Common Sense .in Education” 
(Longmans). * 
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A TEACHKR’.^ LIBRARY OR 
\. OEOGRAPJIY. 

• IJy IJocii KniiKXi- Mill, D.St., J'.K.S.K. 
Olftatiaii to llio Kojal (ic-oj^rapliical SocWy. 

1 "? was-with a llglit hcait that 1 acceded to tlie 
Kditore’ wish to advise tliepleaders of Thr 
School World how best to spend fi\ e guineas 
on geographic a] books, and cheei fully 1 iiostponed 
the; trifling task to whal I tondly liclieved to be 
a more convenient season. 'I'hc season has not 
proved convenient, and tlie taslc looms porten¬ 
tously iJiVge, foi the first rough list of boolfk no 
teacher of geography should be without added up 
to’/'2o os. 3tl. 'I'herefore a selection has to be 
nijuje. If /lie,reader would jnefer to make it 
himself, lie will find in iny “ Hints to Teachers 
and Students on the choice of Geographical Books 
for Reference and Reading” (Longmans, iHcjy, 
price 3s. 6d.) a still more ample list, worth 
hundreds of pounces at pubh.shed prices, with 
notes designed to help him to discover whal works 
would be most useful to him. 

The main essentials for the teacher’s library are 
trustwoith)- works of reference to which he can 
turn lor facts and figures ; but it is also very 
important to have at con^niand a selection of 
books giving some imsiglit into the methods and 
the human interest of the science. In geography 
the most interesting book is the daily newspaper, 
and an album of newspaper cuttings ( Jlretully 
selectccf and intelligently iiuie.ved will well repay 
the trouble of preparation. Much care is w'anted 
in the selection of cuttings. Morning papers, as a 
rule, are more trustworthy than those jiublished 
later in the day ; the prospectuses of commercial 
companies may be ignored safely e\en wlien illns- 
tratecT with maps, and the statistics or opinions 
given in political speeches, or in letters to the 
Editor signed liy initials, trite proverbs or v.igue 
designations, may be regarded as particularly open 
to criticism. On the whole, The 'l imes is the most 
trustworthy newspaper, and the difficulty of its 
high price may be overcome by purchasing tjie 
weekly edition, in whiroh all the best articles are 
reprinted. It has the incide^rtal advantage’ of 
being printed on good paper, so that, if carefully 
pasted in, the cuttings may always be read with 
comfort. Facts in physical geography, such as 
the changing of the monsoons, the rising of the 
Nile, landslips, carth(]uakes and floods, which 
have a personal interest to humanity, can be illus¬ 
trated, explained and piadc real far better from 
the columrjs of a newspaper than from the pages 
of a text-book. The same is true of the commer¬ 
cial intelligence; the dates of arrival of steamer^ 
and sailing ships, their cargoes and the prices of 
commodities, are all occasionally of interest and 
often serve to give point to what might otherwise 
prove a dull lesson. I consider that one of the 
,.,chief objects of a teifcher’s library is to provide 
him with inforifiation which shall Ithrow living 
light on the brief, compressed statements of the 
class-book. ' * 


Geography demands for its study not onPy looks 
but apparatus. 'I'he latter may l^e left outside the 
scope of this article ; btit the teaclici* must have j 
globe, even if he omits to purchase m^ny books. Jt 
is better to get an old eightfjeif-inch globe than a 
new six-inch one, for the accuracy of the map ic 
of less importance than a good size and nicelj^ 
graduated circles. M'aps cannot b*e left out of 
account. 

Macs. 

Every teacher must have a settes of ina)»s 
ranging*through a great variety of !»cales, from the 
plan of his parish to the chart of the world. The 
smaller scale maps are provided for in the Atlas, 
but those on the larger scales reyiiire to be 
purchased separately. The minimum equipment 
jn large-scale maps is ; — 

t S. il. 

(1) .Sheel of llie Orilnunce Survey p.irish plan, on the 

scale ol 1:2,500 or 25 inehcv to I iiiifc, cont.-iinini; 

the school or the te.ichei’s residence . . . 2 ii 

(2) .ShecI of the (.)idr.qiee .Survey coLinly map on Ihi. 

sc.ilc of 1:10,500, or () inche. to 1 mile, coulaipin'; 

I he surroundmgs of school and re..idence ... .. 2 (' 

(3) Sheet ol the Ordnance Survey j^cncral map (with 

coiUour lines) on Ihe sc.ile of i :63,30o, or I inch to 
* 1 mile, coulainui^, the eouiuiy idiown in the 

6 inch sheet ,. ... . . ... . 10 

(4) Sheet of H.trtholomew's Reduced Ordnance Suivey 
* nuji on the sc.de of 1:120,720, or 2 miles to an 

inch (Uiitcd hetween conUmis) incUiding*thc .same 

region . .. • . . . . . . i o 

(5) Itaitholomevv's in;ip cd Engl.uid, Scotland, or Iicland, 

on the scale of 1:633,600, or lo miles to I inch .. 1 o 

'Die maiLS of the Ordnance Suivey are to lit; 
ol)taint;d from agents in all parts of the country, 
including many post-offices. A list of these agencitfs • 
is given m a blue book entitled “ Ordnance Survey 
Maps, 1897 1 ^—^4''^*])” price 2d, to Ce obtamed 
from ICyre and Spotliswoode, 32, Abingdon .Street, 
London, S.W. Any bookseller may grder the 
maps direct from the Ordnance* burvey i’rflirtt..., 
Southai^pton ; but stocks of the wholtf series of 
maps of England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland 
respt;ctively are kept for sale* by Stanford, 27, 
Cockspur Street, London, S.W. (lor England and 
Wales); Mctizies and Co,, 12, Hanover Street, 
Edinburgh (for Scotland); and Hodges, Figgis, 
and Co., 104, (jrafton Street (for Ireland). The 
other maps may be obtamed from ajiy bookseller. 
Foreign maps may be most readily and cktfaply 
procured tlirough the large foreign booksellers, 
such as Dulau anc^Co., 37,,Soho Square, London, 
W.C., or Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta 
Street, London^ W.C/^ and Castle Street, fiVMn*.' 
Iiurgli. Geikie’s geological maps ofTingland and 
Scotland (Ireland in preparation), published by 
Bartholomew, are marvellously good and cheap *^ 
but while very useful to a teacher tff geography 
wlio has some knowledge of geology, they cannot 
be put down as absolutely indispensable. • 

With regaid to atlases, the cheapest and best 
for reference at a moderate price is “ The Citiien’s 
Atlas,” by Bartholomew, pubiished by Newnes at 



' i6s. In atiditioi^ to such a reference atlas, I 
would strbngfy recommend the teacher to possess 
hknself of SydpJv-Wa{,mer’^’ “ Methodische Schul 
Atlas,” price 5s., published by Perthes, of Gotha, 
« and also of the ” Taschtn Atlai?,” price 2S. 6d., by 
thu saTne publishers. 'Phe former gives an ad¬ 
mirable delineatioh of surface features in tints, 
and contains better maps of tentral ICurope than 
can be found ii any Brilwh or American atlas, 
and the latter is a pocket atlas of e.xquisitely en¬ 
graved maps ; on a small scale, it is true, but so 
shdrp and clear as to serve instead of a larger 
atlas for many phrposes. 

I'lie maps mentioned above will cost Ss., the 
atlases, allowing 25 per cent, discount on the 
Citizens’ Atlas, jys. tid., or together £1 7s. 6d. 
But, as it may very well l»e that the teat,her al¬ 
ready po.sscsses a good atlas, or some of the books 
mentioned bfclow, 1 shall enumerate live guineas’ 
worth of books in two divisitiiis, suggesting that, 
if it is desired to include maps and atlases in 
the total sum of 5s., the saving may be elfectetl 
by discarding some of (In; books in the secoinl 
divisio?}. ' 


1. Books of Reference. 

7 '/ie 'fn/ies “(Ja/cllccr ol the Woiht," tdilud Ijy Cl. J. 

(;hIsholiii. 'the ’l'i,ue\ Oft'u'e, (ire/) 17 6 

“The InU'rn.ition.'il (te(igra]ihy tiv Seventy Atitlior',,” 
iilitcd liy II. R. Mill. Newm's, l8<)9 . 150 

(j. <1. ('iMSiiot “ H:indl»>()k ol Coinnit rci.il C'lco- 

t;ra|ih).” I.oii;;m.'\n'. (I.ist c-di'xin) (ne/) 10 o 

J. S, Kri.jik.'v t. I'. A. Ukvwick, “ The St.iusin.in's 

YeittlxioK.” M.icniill.tn (annii.tl) .10 0 

it. R. Mti.r,, “The Ite.^lin of Natiiio . :in outline of 

t’hysiogr.ipliy.’’ Murray (new e.lition) 1897 5 o 

W. M. a VV. [ 1 . .S.NYur.K, “ IMiysic.tl (ico* 

yia[>hy.” Jloston .iiu] T.ondon : (Jinn, 1898.. 9 

It. K. Tozer, “ A History of Ancient (jeogr.ridiy." 

Canllnnkjt; Uhivcrsity I’less, 1897 .. . . 10 6 

J. II. Goun, “ ticodesy.” Heinem.inn, 1891 ..50 

J. S. KKi.'iiii, “ A|n)lied G<'o;;i,t|)liy.'’ I’lnlig, 1890 . 2 6 

'I'olal .C 9 

JLi'.ss 25 per Cent, on books not ,il net prne 1 1 


8 7 i 

ll. Books of Interest. 

J. II. Kevnoi.ds, “ Toachirg of Geo^r-iphy in .Swil/ei- t. J. 
land and North Italy.” Gainlitidge University Press, 

>899 ••• s . ... 

C. UakIvin, “ Voy.agi; of the Beagle. ’ Ward, Loc’t. & 

Co. 

C. Uakwin, “ Cor.il Reefs, V'olcanic Iskind-s,” iVe. 

Wardf Iz)ck & Co. . . 

Cook’s “Three Voy.iges Round the World.” Rout- 

ledjrV ... ,.' ... '... 

A. R. Wai.i.ace, “^Travels on the Annuou and Rio 

,Nigro.” Ward, Lock & Co. 

C. R. MARKIIA.M, “ Life of Chiistopher Columbus. 

Philip . . ... . 

W*J 3 usant, “ Captain Cook.” Macmillan 

C. K. Makkiiam, “John Davis, Arctic Explorer .and 

Early Indian Navigator.” Philip . 46 

A. fl. Markham, “ Sir John h'ranklin and the North¬ 
west Passage.” Philip, d . 


I^I 

, * X, (/. 

Henry the Navigator.” Longmams 6 -i 
“ Livingstone and Central ^rica.". ^ 

£ ..’.''4 <> 

It. tiuillemard, “ Magellan and the First Cir- , 


I ciminavigalion of the Glohe.” Philip ... >... 4 6 

J . Thomso.n, “ Mungo Park anti the Ni^r.” Philip... 4 6 
C. R. .Markua.m, “ Major Rcnncll and the rise of 

English Geogiaphy.” Cassell ... ... '...36 

Pail II £296 

Less discouni at 25 per e^ni. o 12 4J 

Total At 17 li 


Adtliug togtilber the two divisions, the total 
cost of the 23 books mentioned comes out at 
£ 5 5 ^- ; fdil at the time of writing 1 cannot 

asccitaiii the exact cost of one >of the book;-, 
which may raise the total by a shilling or so. 

'riu^ .selection given above does not altogether 
stitisfy me. To begin with, all school books in-" 
tcndctl foi the use of pupils have been eliminated 
because of their number, and again, all the larger 
general treatises have to be'left q^ut because of 
tlieir puici'. 'rile two most .serious omissions on 
this scoie are Rcclus’ great work in nineteen 
volumes, the new issue of Stanford’s “ Com,pcn- 
. diiiiu of Geogiaphy ;ind Travel ” now in progress, 
and the serviceable, th jugh anonymous, “Gazet¬ 
teer of (ireat Biitain and Ireland,” published by 
Cas'.ell cV (Jo. 

It may iierhaps be desirable to say a few 
words as to the books included in thft lists. 
“ 'I'he J'imes Gazetteer of the World ” originally 
jnibhshed at a higher price as “ f^ongman’s 
Gazetteer, ' is the best dictionary of geography 
in a single volume, and remarkably free from 
errors. It may bt: taki ii as the best authority 
on the spelling of place names, although opiqions 
differ even .unoiigst the best informed. 

“'I'lie luteuiatiuii.il Geography” is a new ex- 
periuient in text-books; the seventy authors are 
all of high standing in their several departments, 
so that each section is of independent authority. 
An cflort has, however, been made to unify the 
whole by prescribing a common plan of work to 
all (he tiuthois, and by ihe translation of all 
contributions which were written in foreign lan¬ 
guages as far as possible by the same hand. 

Air. Chisholm’s “ Handbook of Commercial 
Geography ” h:is long been the standard work on 
that branch of the subject in EnglisB, and as so 
much of geography depends on economic relation¬ 
ships, it is well to have the book at hand for 
frequent nTerencc. 

Statistics as a rule are to be avoided in 
te.icliing a subject, but they form an invaluable 
aid in studying any question ; hence the “ States¬ 
man’s Year-book ” is included. This book is 
published annually in the early mouths of the 
year, but a volume retains much of its value to 
a teacher even when it becomes somewhat out 
of date for the statesman foV whom it has been, 
prepared. ’ 

My “Realm of Natui-e” has not made muefa 
sensation in the edficational or any other worl| 
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br* it is a book writteniwith a dirtinct educational 
ideai.,. its aiii being nothing less than to elucidate 
the rtfriaiion of man to his terrestial environment 
•by tracing the science of the globe through all its 
phases. ■ In the larger framework of phvsiograph j 
^the scieilt',c of geomorphology, or the origin and 
nfuure of thg forms of the; earth’s crust, has a very 
important place as the transition;'! zone to human 
geography, and Piofessor Davis's " Physical 
Geography ” is unquestionably the best book that 
has ever been written on ''.he subject. Unfortu¬ 
nately it has been so little advertised or reviewed 
in this country that it remains almost unknown. 

Toz’e'r’s “ llistory of Ancient Geography " gives 
in a pleasant foim a summary of the progress of 
geography up to the close of the Greek period, 
and mainly lollows the lines laid down in the 
great work of Bunbury. Gore’s “Geodesy” 
is a popular presentation of some fundamental 
facts, concerning which most teachers are ve.ry 
ignorant, as to the method of ascertaining the 
dimensions and fo''m of the earth. Dr. Keltic's 
“Applied Geography” contains several separate 
essays of a stimulating and helpful character. 

Th(! books in the second dix'ision scarcely 
requite comment. Miss Reynolds’ report on 
Geographical 'I'eaching in Switzerland is the best 
separate de.scription 1 know of the method of 
teaching geography in the field so much prac¬ 
tised in German-speaking countries. 'I'lie other 
books are of two classes—cheap reprints of some 
of the greatest scientific travels, and biographies 
of epoch - making geographers and e.xplorers 
whose work was so much a part of their lives 
that the two could not hr; treated apart. In 
these biographies our literature is comparatively 
rich, and every book noted in the list is of such 
absorbing interest that tlie development of the life 
holds the attention like a novel. 

CHAPTERS IN HISTORY. 

Hy A. Johnson Kvass, 

"VIII.— Tiik Tudor Prriod. 

O 

T ill the reign of Henry.VH. is reached, it is 
possible to ignore European history in genera), 
though I have shown in previous papers 
how undesirable such neglect is, and how ruinous 
to any true understanding of the life and thought 
of our ancestors. Put with the accession of the 
Tudor dynasty, the very feeblest of our te.xt-books 
find themselves forced to mention some events at 
least that are not in themselves and at first jiart of 
liiif^'/ish history. 

Columbus and Luther, to mention only two 
names of world-wide importance, appear in the 
most elementary of manuals, and it becomes there¬ 
fore more important than ever that the tracher of 
history should be prepared to add to the printed 
manual some siinj^e explanations of the more 
obvious “ foreign " events. For example, would 
^the conscientious teachiir be content with this 
answer: Columbus discovered America ”—ex¬ 


cept, of course, from the youjngest melnber .of 
Form HI.? How much better it would be for 
the teacher to explain,’’even to vhb’beginner, how 
Columbus was not the first of' Europeans to 
discover the,mainland, it ha*ing beeh found and 
lost again in the ninth and tenth centuries. “’’How 
Columbus did not reach the mtiinland till his last 
voyage to western seas, and how, to his dying 
da\', he tlioiight lie iiad found, «oL? new continent, 
but, what was more pleasing to lyni, the eastern 
coast of “ India.” 

And, with the stories of Cortes and Pizarroin 
his inmd, learned from the I’rescutt volumes bor¬ 
rowed from the school lilirury (they are essentially 
hoys' books), could not a most fascinating story be 
told of the gradual unfolding of the truth as to 
Amciira, ending, for the first les.son, w'ith the 
view of the Pacific Ocean bursting on the asto¬ 
nished Spaniards from the heights of ”anama i 

The writer of the manual wliieli must needs be 
put in the boys’ hands cannot afford even to hint 
at these deliglils, because if In: began to write his 
book on this scale, it would cost more to print 
and publish than an ordinary diiine., ..ad no 
British parent is willing to p.a)'- “such an ex- 
Oibitant school bill ” as that ■would iiiijily. 

Or, talce another subject, better adapted perhajis 
to the I'ifth form ; The Wars of the Roses had 
bad for their excuse a disputed succession to the 
English throne. Henry 'VII. had m.arried one. 
Yorkist in onler to give his children a more 
certain title tliaii he coiijd jiossibly possess. But 
he could not marry the whole family in all its 
br.anches. Every Yorkist, therefore, t.e., every 
descendant of the Richard of York w'ho had died 
at Wakefield, was a possible claimant, whose very 
existence, therefore, was a potential danger to the 
Commonwealth. ' 

But so long as the Tudor family could provide 
the nation with an undoubted male heir, the 
danger ol civil war could be averted. Yet how 
badly did the family succeed, or rather not 
succeed, in giving that sccuiity. For-'-;ie ''’'y 
thirty years, only the life of Henry VIII. stood 
between his peojile and a renewal of anurcli'y. 

So far we coniine ourselves to’ English history. 
Put how the moral of all this may be rubbed in, 
how real the danger was to the minds of our fore¬ 
fathers, can he understood only by a study of 
Biiigundy and of Brittany, and how in these very 
years they were being absorbed respectively into 
the Hab.>,burg and Valois dominions for Want of 
male heirs and a “ Salic L<aw.” Because their 
ducal families had left on'y a daughter to inherit, 
they became the object of matrimonial diplamacy, 
and in the end the possessions of monarch "wKo 
cared only for them as means of "lidding wealth 
and power to their respective houses. Would 
England sufl’er the same fate ? It seemed so in 
Mary’s reign. 

But the Tudor period contains, above all, that 
great event in European history which divides, 
like a great range of mountains, all that went 
before from all that canre after. The “ Reforma¬ 
tion ” ends the “ Middle Ages it begins 
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*‘’M<Jck»n hto..^, jo-.seei’- in “The 
subject thjft the teacher \vm'requj»e di. . 

poiyers, and we hiay add, all his moral pow'ers'^ifs^ 
well. Here, abdVe all, he must at least be able to 
."yjnp:^thjse With the gToat men, of I'he past, not 
only ot one school of thought but of all.^ 

And yet it is in dealing with this subject that 
the majority ofdur text-books fail us so lamen¬ 
tably. We do ry;)t refer merely to their constant 
bias; thai we could understand and allow for. 
But their sympathies are so capricious, their 
judgm.,nts so shallow. Wolsey, for example, is a 
“ low-born, arrogant priest ’’ so long as he is in 
power, but the master who ruins him in 1535-6 
makes Wolsey’s fortune with the historians. 
Henry. VIII. is the subject’ of their indignation 
when he wants to “ divorce ” Catherine of Ar.agon, 
but he is a hero when he “ breaks the power of I 
Rome ” in order to effect that divorce, changing 
again to a “bloody despot” when he exceutes” 
Fisher and More for not assenting to tliese changes. 

We are ;dl surpiised or indignant, as the case 
may bo, wlxm we lind Heniy VIII. “wiiting 
against Luther ” and winning the title F.D. from 
the Pope, and shortly afterwards destroying the 
Pope's power in Fngland. Wo fail to distinguish 
between the various points ol difference in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Theology is 
one thing, ecclesiastical politics is another; and 
there is .a third, the (jiiestion of liturgy. In other 
words, the confiiets are threefold: about creeds, 
about forms of church goveniinciit, about forms of 
worship. These are not the same; they are con¬ 
nected very closely, but they are and must be 
distinguished. Henry VIII. disagreed with 
Luther on the matter of the Sacraments; he dis¬ 
agreed with the Po[ie on the matter of chnicli 
government. 
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Here who is a widow, is a Co-ordii^ate dau 
fSee aicove.) 

' ‘ who h . I . 

. W. lIoRST, 6.A. (ILonu.^. • 

Senior lingJisli Master, Nonconformist Grammar 3c. c 
Rishop's Stortford. ^ • 
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C OMPOUND sentences do not present much 
difficulty ; I, therefore, pass on to the ‘Con¬ 
sideration of the Complex Sentence. F'rom 
the very beginning the pupil should be made to 
realise that the Subordinate clauses are parts of 
the wholfe sentence ; and Complex sentences must 
be analysed first as if they were single sentences, 
and afterwards the Subordinate clauses must be 
analysed separately. • o 

I shall once more adopt the principle of sub¬ 
stitution in explaining Subordinate clauses, and 
show that such clauses have the functions of 
nouns, adjectives, or adverbs in the sentences of 
which they are parts. I will give one instance of 
each to illustrate the method generally applicable. 


Noun Clauses. , 

I'he sentence, “ That some hundreds of people 
were to bn hanged without pity is certain,” con¬ 
tains two Finite verbs, and therefore two clauses. 
The construction oi tlie sentence is evidently an¬ 
alogous to that ol “Something is certain”; but 
something' is a noun and is the Subject of the sen¬ 
tence, tlierefore “ That ^ome hundreds of people 
wcic to be hanged without pity ” is a Noun clause 
and is to be taken as llie Subject of the Complex 
sentence. (It is (piite unnecessary, and, indeed, 
as in this example, is often incorrect to speak of 


SiUMi'cr. 


rKiiriiCAn;. 


Adjuncts. J'lnitc vitb. \ Coiiipicineiit. 


Adpitii/s to 
Finite veib. 


. Id/unrti to I 
Complement, \ 


Object. 


Adjunct^. 


jThat some hmidrct’s 
of people were to be 
hangc<l without piU{. 


hu.»drcds 


I I. some 
2 . of people 


were 


to be hanged 


ithout pit}. 


We shall, it is obvious, he detained for some 
time on the Tudor period, and we hope to return 
■tv, the subject in later articles. Meanwhile', we 
recommend to the teacher some books. Let him 
read iJr. Stubbs’ “ Lectures ” on Henry VH. and 
Henry VHI., in the volume called “ Lectures on 
Mediaaval and Modern History,” Dr. Gardiner’s 
‘ Henry VII.,’,’ and Dr. Creighton’.s “ Wolsey,” in 
the “Twelve English Statesmen ” series. Also he 
should, if possible, read “ Lingard,” or some later 
and smaller history written from the “ Roman 
Cathclic ” standpoint, to correct the too Protestant 
bias of the majority of our histories. 


a Principal sentence. I do not use the term at, 
all.) 

It should then be shown that Noun clauses mays' 
also act as Complements, Objects, &c. .F- 

4 

Adjectival Clauses. 

In “ The evil that men do lives after thera,|l| 
that men do is an Adjectival clause; the coa'^i 
struction of the whole sentence resembles that 
“ The evil of men lives afterbhem ” ; of men is a'r ' 
Adjectival phrase; hence, “ that men do ” is aL 
Adjectival clause, and acts as an Adjunct to eoU,:.' 
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bvru i, a b-ooK wri„e„U.i.l. a di.tmct aduca.ioaal cap. ' 

idea;., its aUl being nothing less than to elucidate ^ ; - ■ - . 

• ^aiion ofnianto histert^sua 

aiing tjic, - ‘ , ''t I ^ 


I. thf 

2. ',liat men do 


uflcr them 


do 


* AdVKKBIAL Cl-AUSkS, 

In “ A stranger climbed the steepy glade at this 
moment,” at this mometil is tm Atlverb'ial phrase. 
In the Complex .sentence .. 

Just as the minstiel .sounds were stayed 
A stnmgcr climbed the steepy glade, 
the first clause has the same function as at this 
' moment iit the Simple sentence; it is, therefore, 
Adverbial. 


(2) Thou shculdst have said, “ Good porter, 
turn the key.” 

In (i) the actual statement is not quoted, in (2) it 
I is. Yon lain not fryanf us anything is a Noun clause, 

I and is the Object of the sentence Good porter, 

j turn the key,” is the'Object of (2), but it is not a 
Noun clause. It is a Simple sentence ; it does not 
enter into the construction of the whole sentence 
in the same way as you will not gr-nt us anything 


SuBjKC r. 


riunicA'i I',. 


Adjuncls. 


/•'iiii/i: I'll h. \ Comph'nicnt. 


Aii/iiiiiit to I Adjunct> ti 
Finite ve>b. Complement. 


Object. .4djn>tili. 


A stranger 


rlimtied 


jusl as the min- 
sUcl .sounds wcie 
stayed 


glade * 


I. the 
2. .sleepy 


sounds 


I. the 
i. minstrel 


weic slaved 


just a. 


The above examplesIwve been gi\en as a guide 
to the method to be employed in illustrating the 
various functions of Subordinate clauses; the 
teacher will, of course, treat each kind of clause 
exhaustively with respect to its grammatical rela¬ 
tionship to a word or a plirtise. 

We will now turn to a few difficulties that 
will probably arise in dealing with the Complex 
sentence. 

Mistaken Substitutions. 

The fact that a Noun clause may take the place 
of the noun .something in a .Simple sentence occa¬ 
sionally leads beginners to confuse such :i clause 
with an Adjectival one. Thus, in the sentence, 

I know a bank wffiereon the wild thyme blows, 

the line of argument taken is—I knom something ; 
something is a noun, therefore a banh whereon the wild 
thyme blows is a Noun clause. Of course, the 
reasoning is incorrect. The words, a hank, are no 
part of this so-called clause, but belong to the 
whole sentence. As a matter of fact, a havk is the 
substitute for the something ; but' a hank does not 
form a clause—it does not contain a verb. 
Whereon the wild thyme blows is the clause, and it 
is* Adjectival. ' 

" Quoted Speeches. 

Consider the^ sentences;— 

(i) You have said you will not grant us anything. 


enters into the con.struction of (i). We can say 
You have said that yon will not grant ns anything, but 
not Thou shonldst have said that ‘'Good porter, turn 
the key.” Quoted speeches are not noun'clauses. 

Dependent Questions. 

The sentence, 

I know wlijit you know, 
has two meanings: 

(1) 1 know as much as you. 

(2) 1 know the answer to the question, “ Wliat 

do you know' 1 " • ‘ 

When the sentence lias the_ latter moaning, 
what you know is a Dependent Question, and is a’ 
Noun clau.se. Similarly in ( wonder what yoil 
gave her,” what yon gave her is a Dependent Ques¬ 
tion and a Noun clause. But, in “ This ig what 
he gave her," what he gave her is an Aujectival 
clause used as a Noun clause. (What = that 
which.) 

V 

' Clauses Adjectival in fokm only, .. 

• . . ♦ 

An Adjectival clause mu.st indicate restriction 
of some kind. Who lives here is not restrictiye in, 
“ My only brother, who lives here, has travelled 
in Australia." Thfe “only” shows that the 
speaker cannot, as regards number, fur?her 
restrict the application* of the noun. Hence we 
have here not a Complex sentence, but a» Com¬ 
pound one, consisting of two Co-ordinafe clauses. 
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A similar instance is seen in “ The troops 
evacuated London, where they l^d been staying 
f<w some Says.’’, Th^meaning| of .‘>uch sentences 

• as— ’ 

(il My brother who lives in London has 
‘if avelled in Australia ; 

*(2) My brother,, who lives in London, has 
travelled much ; , 

should be difierentialed l:y the punctuation. 
Unfortunately, this practice is by no means 
uniform among tjie best writers. . ’ 

Thk Cl-\ssifica.tio.m ok Clauses. 

, The teachct should be careful to point out that 
the only way i)y whicli we can determine to what 
class a Subordinate clause belongs is by corisider- 
ing_ its function in the sentence of which it is a 
l)arl. The fcnn of the clause is not a guide ; the 
same word may be introductory to any kind of 
clause. Take, for instance, thiit, in these e.\- 
ainples;— 

([) He knows that he is wrong, 

(2) 'Jjfliey have sold the estate that belonged to 
them. 

* (3) This I ditl that you might not be ofiended. 

In (i) that is a conjunction, and introduces a 

Noun clause—the Object of the sentence. He 
knows somethings 

In (2) that is a Conjunctive pronoun, and is the. 
Subject of the Adjectival'claiuse, that belonged to 
them. They have sold then estate. 

In (3) that is a conjunction, and introduces an 
Adverbial ([''inal) clause. 

Who—AND Which—Clahshs. 

= These pronouns may appear in any kind of 
clause. We shall illustrate this statement by con- 
•sidering the following examples:— 

mptlier, who is a widow, is ill. 


^5 

flere who is a widow, is a Co-ordHiate iflatlse 
(See a?)ove.) 

(2) Ask who he is. .• 

Who he is is a Noun clause, being a Dependent ^ 

Question. A — 

(3) Thc«oldier^ho is now entering the iCDom 

will be shot to-morrow. The Wbo-clause ’is 
Adjectival—it restricts the application of tlie noun, 
soldier, to a particular individual. , 

{4) They appointed an umpire, who was to 
settle the point. 

* (5) He is a man wh<J cannot brook an insult. 

(6) But the king, who feared the people,would 

not con.sent. • 

(7) Lven the gaoler, who was hai;dei^d to suqh, 
sights, was moved to pity. 

The Who-clauses are all Adverbial, expressing, 
respectively. Purpose, Result, Cause, Concession. ‘ 

The analysis of a fairly long, but, as will be 
.seen, easy Complex sentence, will now be given, 
and with this the series will conclude. Necessarily 
the treatment has been “ .sketchy " only, but my 
aim "has been, not the examination of complexities 
and minute distinctions .so mu«lf as the insistence 
on, and illustration of, the fact that Mie analysis of 
sentences may become^ an effective factor of 
mental discipline when treated on tj^e lines I have 
attempted to indicate. 

E.xamkli-. I'OK Analysis. 

“ When I think how welcome the sight of a 
letter from the world where you were bom must 
be to you in that strange one to which you have ; 
been transplanted, I feel some compunctious 
visitings at my long silence.” 

Complex sentence. The whole. 

Woulshtivttij; C(au^e^ 

ticpctiiieni on tliein. CI.iU:>c. K-Utd. 

feel when . . transplanted (a) Adverbial. 
thtnh how . . transplanted (i) Noun. 

•world where you were born {c) Adjectival. 

one to which . . transplanted (d) Adjectival.' 


SunjECT. I’KiainviE. 



Atfjuncii. 

Finite x’eri'. 

r' , Adjuttets to Finiti \ 

Complement. > j 

Ad/unit< to 
Coniplement. 

'' Ohjeet. 

Adjuncts. 

1 • 


feel 

: 1 I. at my lonj; absence 1 

1 3. Claiiie (rt) 


I'isilings. 

I. some 

2 . compunctious] 

r *» 


ihink 

J 

when 1 


Clause [b) 


t 

1 . the 

2. uf • letter 
from...l)oin 

• 

must j 

• 

! 

how welcome 
...traasplanted 



“you 


were horn 

where 




you 


have been 
transplanted 

to which 
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TIJE MATERIAL KEQIIIREMENTS^’FOR 
* • Till-: 1'EACHING OF SCIENCE. 

Hy A. K. Momiy, M.A. 

Scnioi Sriciico Mastfr .iL Sell' ul. 

In the'a il.iys when the necessity of stience leachini,' in .a 
school ciiriictiliiin Is so yeneijlly recognised, and money is so 
lavishly .sjieni this (/hjeci, it may he of iiiteiest to tlesctihe 
in some del.iil the arrati};enient and littinj^s of a imxlern silioo] 
laboratory. With this thou;Jil,in mind, the editois havy 
honoured nie with a request foi ,i description of the new labora- 
li>ry just coiiiplelod at I'elsted. 'I'he many eseellent aiianijc- 
mcnls of the laboratories belonpino lo our public institutions, 
'i.ioutih vahi.lble as an object hssoii iiidtviilually, are iiatrlly so, 
to the schoolmaster, cidleclively, since their scope is jjeiierally 
beyond his teipiirements. That nuteb mas be done wheic funds' 
at disposal lor the purjiose aie very limited, will be shown in a 
subsetpieiil number of this publication. 

The l.iboralory at belsled i, situated in the playiiij; fields, 
some two hundred yards from the main s( Imol Iiuildine, ; it is all 
on oiic--nanieIy, the ground-floor, and some es|'eiise ha.s been 
aved by utilising a wall of tlie swimming batb m it, election. 


qualitative analysis being considered an advanced subject and only 
taken np by the minority. The thorny rjuestion as to the utility 
I of drawers and Ics;ke*s has been decided in their favour, asimjire 
I readily admitting of hair finished experiments lieing subsequently 
i completed, ami inducing a care which attacjies to* personal 
j inoperly. The boys have no keys; all lockers answer Im one 
I key, and are opened by the assistant before each class. Tins is 
veiy rajiidly clone, since the ii.mie.s of each class are slipped into 
biass plates on a l.ibcl o) .a distinctive colour; the locks, more¬ 
over, are “ sii.i|)-Ioeks. ” The benches posses.s twelve fimu 
jlioxes with lioovis, which cii.ible cxpeiimcnts involving noxious 
gases lo Ire carried on without crowding ftie draught cupbo.artls, 
an important constileialion with large classes doing de.scriptive 
work. 'llie exh.iust lor these hoses arid the cupboards i-, 
j obt.nned by a sjieci.il litre .it the enil of the building, oper.ited 
I by a special fire, or liy gas jets, or by the fire used for th<' 

' warming of the Imihlmg, which isefiecled liy hot water r.adtalors. 
In c.vch case all the air fvir comlnislKin is sucked through the 
fume boxes, which give very good results when too many ,iie not 
opened at one time. This airangemenl w.rs copied from ^lei- 
clianl Taylors’ .School. The glass of these hoods i.s fifteen 
otiiici window glass, atiil can at om c 'be leplaccrl if hrokeii. 
The (ilting.s of tins room and throughoni tin l.dionitniv, are ol 
jiilcli (line, lit'iich and tablo lop^, lieing ot leak well impregn.il'’d 
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The building is .ibont one Imndrcvl feet long by twenty-six fi.et 
witle, of led brick, roofed anil in three g.ablcs riinuiiii’, at riglit 
angles to the length of the Iniilding, each furnished With lantern 
lop lights, the sides of which all open, 'fhe loofs arc not ceiled, 
which con.siderably increases the cubic contents of the rooms. 

glance at the plan of the building (KIg. l) shows that it is 
divided into thiee main rooms, a cbeiriical laborat.iry, lecture 
room, and physical laboialory. The entrance lobby, though a 
certain sacrifice/.f space, is amio.st essential for a ilctaclied build¬ 
ing, and secures the desirable object of permitting transit fioni one 
labor.ilory to the other without entering the Iccinte room. The 
floor of the building (with the exception o* the lobliy, which is 
tiled) i.s laid in woml blocks which, while rendering the drainage 
rather les.s acces.sible, minimises vihtalion. 

Tub Chkmk'ai. LAitoKAiokv. 

This room, which contains two double and two wall benches, 
.icconinioil.ates lvvciily-si\ boys, allowing the legulation length of 
bench as usually recognised -~vi/,.: three Icct six inches,—for each 
woiker. The room also po.Sfesses a bench some eighteen feet long 
for -special work, di.stillalions, &c., under which are -shclve.s for 
gcner.il ai'paratus. At'each eml ol this licnch is a^ draught 
cujilioiird, the larger of which contains a sink, the waler-cuck 
supplying this, as also the gas-cocks, being outside the cupboard. 
The panes of these cuplio,ar<ls slide vertically with a brass rachet, 
which docs away vfith lines andqiulleys. Turnilig again to the 
working benches, only the central ones possess re-agent shelves, 


with oil. A novel feature of the iliemic.il laboratory is the 
demonstrator s table in the v'cntrc of the room on a plalforiiP 
slung acto.ss the cenli.il benches. This takes iiji tHv 
of -space ami gives a commanding view of .all tfio benches, sav¬ 
ing ihiicli'liuie and labour usually spent in running about. 1' rom 
this pl.ttform the balance room, a well lighted loom fifteen kei 
by six fei-i, can he scrutinised, since it is separated from the 
lalioratoty by a glass pariilion, anti further, two windows placed 
ill the opposite walls of the lecture room enable a view, right 
tbroiigb to the end of the physical laboratory, to be obtained. 
The coloaiing of this haboralory lias received special .attention^ 
no lead jj.iints having been used after the priming, the paints 
employed being Orr’s zinc while and real chrome green. The 
kvator supjily, which maybe here mentioned, is olitaiiicd from 
tlie .school buildings, and give a be.id of forty feet, enabling 
Iiuinjis for rapid filfralion lo be, advantageously useti. The 
water-cocks are what are known .as “ r,uarlcr-tutn j'Acksr” 
which do away with the labour of screwing incident lo the 
ordinary high pressure cock, and the nozzles of these cecks 
are coiilracicd for making rubber connexions. The sinks are 
while gkazed ware with flat bottoms, which ftable them to bt?*,. 
used a.s pneumatic troughs; they are fixed under the bench 
tops, and thus allow spilt liquid.s to be swept directly into them, 
the under side of the bench'edge being throated to pr^'eiit 
water running back into the lockers. 

Adjoining this laboratory is fhe store and preparation room, 
-some nine feet square, well provided with shelves ahd cttpbtrards , 
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and possessing a good sink and drahght cupljoard with slale 
base, which can also h'e used from the leclit je-rt^om. 

The proximity of this ro>m to both TlaboraUyy and lecture 
• able shoitld be noticed, its jjrojection into the lecture ro<jin 
also utijising a s'pace very often wasted, vir., that beyond the 
e.ift <>{ the lecture tal.fe, which cannot well be used for sealing. 

TTik Lectokk Koovi. 


In this room is raised 
scaling to accommodcle 
over thirty boys when 
writing, and the s|vici' 
over the lobby is thrown 
into this room as a gal¬ 
lery, providing additional 
loom for a general audi¬ 
ence. T he lecluri' t.abh- 
of leak and [mch pine is 
on the floor level, ll is 
supplied with a down 
draughi winked by llie 
s.ime flue as lhat opeial- 
iiig the fmne-boxcf’, and 
h.vs also _ Si commaiut 
twelve amperes ihrect 
current, through a vari¬ 
able resistance, Mijiplied 
from the school dynamos. 
A branch from Ihc itjaiii 
leads to a double pole 
switch at Ihc b.iek of the 
room for an arc lantern, 
which can project upon 
the wall suilatc hehind 
the lectnie tabic, giving 
a disc twelve feet in dia- 
iiictci, laced in Paiian 
Cl inoni, paintei)''^^ R'flkc 
and finished with two 
coats of “ whiling,” [iro- 
viding the best “sheet 
“'ll IS possible to, oblain. 
\ ’.(i.'uJjUckV)oard bung 
on the Kelvin suspensioji 
[irinciple slides in front 
of this wall surface. This 
rouni, as well as tlie 
physical labor.alory, can 
be darkened by a blind 
drawn hori/ont.»lly 
across the .lantern light. 
The lecture room can be 
completeiy shut off from 
the chemical and physical 
lalKiratories; the doors be¬ 
tween ’lese rooms bfeing 
provided with lever han- 
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dies,"a convenience where apparatu.s is carried to and fro, since 
t^cy can be opened and shut with one lingei. 

V 

Physical UEPARiMENr. 

Passing on to the phy.sical rlejiartuieiil, we enter a small 
workshop and store room containing a caipenler’s bench, 
Stephen’s cjuick-acting vice, a drill for metal work, and a selec¬ 
tion of ordinary tools in constant requisition. 

The general physical laboratory contains six tables measuring 

No. 13, Vor,. 2j" 


six hy_ th^ec feet, the tops of teak, with a groove for collecting 
spilt mercury and a good overhanging edge for clamping appar.-itus 
thereto. Each table has two drawers, and in the central tabled 
these are placed on opposite sides. Four hoys working in p.ahjj, 
can be stationed at each table, so that these, with a smaller 
table for two boys, jirwvido the same accommodation aj the 

chemical Taboratory. 
These tables "are not 
fixed, gas is supplied 
from pendants from a 
main running along the 
lie beam of the roof. 
These pendants ate 
jointed, and cani be 
doubled up to a height 

r * r r o 

ol seven leet Iroin the 

grounil when the prox¬ 
imity of iron is unde.sir- ■ 
able, or when the tables 
arc removed. One large 
sink with water .supply, 
a table fixed to the 
wall for balancu.s and 
general apparatu.s on 
.snelvfcs below, and a 
demonstrator’s desk and 
platform, complete the 
cunipment of Ibis room. 

r,e.uling from this hi- 
horaloiy is an optical 
Kimi) containing a liench 
three metres in length, 
gniduatcd with a vernier 
on the .sliding instrii- 
menls reiuliiig to railli- 
iiietres. A second dixir 
le.ids to a special lahor- 
.Uory, in which the better 
physic.vl instruments are 
kept. Such a rootn is 
v.iliiablc, since it enables 
more ailvanced experi¬ 
ments, which have per¬ 
haps taken the whole of 
a lesson to .set up, to 
lemain intact until op¬ 
portunity admits of their 
completion. This riKini 
also conl(iins the termi¬ 
nation of the electric 
mains, and one end ol it 
is furnished as a sane- 
tum wherein the secre- 
l.rrial business of the 
l.iboratory can be con¬ 
ducted. From this room 
a telephone connects the 
building with the school. 
Heat for experimental pur|)oscs is .supplied liy acetylene 
yeneialed in a house attached to the building, and stop-cock.s 
are provided which admit of any of the three rooms, or the 
whole building, being cut off—a great safeguard where so many 
jets are used. Acet) Icne confers a gre.at Ixion upon laboratories 
which possess no coal-gas supply. At Felsted the g.is has bei-n 
successfully used since 1896, with special litinscn burners de¬ 
signed for the jAiriwse. The ga!s burns undiir about six inches 
water-pressure, the burners consuming alxiui- one cubic foot of 
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gas peV IiDur, and giving almul twice tlic heating eijjfCt of an 
ordinary liiinsen. The Imilding is at ptesciil lighted hy acety¬ 
lene, tlioiigh electricity will ho installed .is an alternative, on the 
Ti-^ttliplctton of the cs'laigeil plant now heing erected at the 
.school. Ample veiilil.ition 1, seeured to the building by Hoyle’s 
wall»vcntil.itors and deep inside beads tt the window-, allowing 
ventilation between the sashes. 

A.S regards the work carried on in the hnihling. The lowe-t 
forms .start with very elementary physics (mensuration, me- 
cltanios, .and heat). 'J'hc middle forms go through a general 
eoiirse of chemistry, the pr.ielic.il work heing of a descriptive 
characlet. The tiiglu-i hums stufiy either optics ami electricitf 
.ind other hranehes of physics in a inoie .rdvaneid way, or more 
arlvaficcd chemislty, Ihi' practical work heing with these forms 
^chiefly cjuantitatiye All hoys learning science do some pr.rctical 
work which runs as far as possihle ptrallel with Iheit class work. 

The lahoiatory has heen appioved by the (Conjoint Medical, 
‘ Hoard for Chemisliy and 1 ‘hysics, thii.s enabling uiedic.d .stiulents 
to s|)end .si.x months of their course at the school, and arrange¬ 
ments ate pemling for the introihiction of biology, which will 
incre.ase this peiiod to a year. 


TEACHERS’' .NOTES ON ENCHHSH 
•HISTOliV, 161)3-1715. 

Hi C. .S. FnAKliNSiuK, M.A.(Oxon), and 1 .. (. McNaik, 
* H. A. (Can I all.) 

HI.—Thk Reign oe Chaki.i-.s 1 , 1625-1649. 

Till', reign of Charles I. is only about two ycats longer Ih.in 
that of James I., yet it generally occupies Irom three to four 
times as much .sp.are in oiir text-books. This wealth of detail 
makes it the more necessary to single out the essential jiomis. 
The following notes should he read m elo..e lonnection with 
the gineialisaiions set foilh in Notes I of this senes. They do 
not pioIe.ss to he exhaustive : foi instance, in its|ir_'ci ol <locH- 
incuti, only those are mentioned whicli are especially ivoitli 
reading-in full; there aie in,iny olhei docuinenis, not n.amed 
herc^ afiout which it is necessary to know somelliing. 


I. Distinctive Features of Charles I.'s Reign. 

(i.) C11AR1.IC.S T.'s I’liKSONAl. CliAKACJKR : less intelligent 
but more persistent and more attractive than his f.ithei’s. He 
was so ceilain that his endi were right that lie w.is not parlicidai 
as to the meam • hence he aroused the rooted distrust in him 
which forced his oiiponents in self-defence to impose ever fresh 
restrictions upon him and ultimately fo send hyii to the hloclr. 

(II.) The GiiOwiNc HEmicK riK I'aki.iame.m 1 in the ifcces- 
.sily and in the practicability of its interference with the sphere 
of government, ecclesiastical as well as civil. 

(HI.) No FoKKir.N Pot.It:Y- that came to anything -after 
the Villiers Period, 1625-8. The Continental struggh-.s called 
the Thirty Years’ War and the Britnh Constitutional struggles 
flowed on side by side without mttch intermingling. N.D .— 
Charles I.’s family connexions on the Continent. 

(iv.) Marked iM-'i.i'hNt'E ok iiik TtiRRic Hriiisii Kim;- 
noMS iil’ON ONE .XNO'l'HER. Ch.arics I.'s l.audian policy in 
Scotland provoked the .Scots Resistance ; ih.il necessitated the 
summoning of the English Hong I’arliament; the Irish Rising 
of 1641, after the recall of Wentworth, precipitated the (iteal 
Civil War in ICngland ;ftnd the civil wars in the tiiree kingdoms 
closely afl'ecled one another. 

II. Principal Stages in the Reign. 


(i.) CitAKi.Es’.s Fyisr Three Iariiamems, 1625-1629. 

( 1 ) Chief Pirionalilies : Buckingham, Eliot. 

(2) C/r/e/"alternate e/peditions and rVtpedi- 


lions.” The e.rpedilions" (against France and Spain) were a 
part of a Protesjans foreign policy, mean^ to be vigorous and 
popular. the j/z/pedilisms were the hindrances offcied liy rtii- 
liament to the carrying out of these foreign schemes; owing t<^ 
{a) the methods of raising the nipniy reriuired,* (A) its distrust of 
their designer, Huckinghain. * ^ 

(3) Chief Doiumenh . PETITION pp RIGHT, 1628 ; 
His M.ijcsiy’s l>cclarati«n piefi.xed to the Ihirly-Nine Ariicla 
in the Bool; of Co’nmoii JVayer. 

^(il.) J'.I.EVF.N 5 'eAKS’ UNI-AKt.lAME.NTARY IvIJI.E, 1620 - 1640 . 

(1) K'htef Per\oniilitiei • Laud, WentYforth, Hampden. 

(2) Chief Chiirai/e/i\tii : TlIOROUf.H— i.e., the attempt to 
make the King an cll'eclDc ruler of all hts territories ■English, 
Scots, Irish, and ('oloiiial. T.i.xation by’ Prerogative; "Arbi¬ 
trary” Iniprisomncnt : .SUndtng .Army; Religious ‘‘Innova¬ 
tions.’’ 

(3) Chief Douimenl SCOTTISH NATION A1. COVE¬ 
NANT, 1638 . N.B. —This was the second Covenant : the 
first was drawn tip in 1581 . Neither must he yoiifiised with the 

document of 1643 (see below, .v/r/s v. 7). 

« 

(Hi.) Civil Reiorms ok I he 1 .o,n<: Pari-iameni', 1640 - 1 . 

(r) Chief To \ 0 iialily Pym. 

(2) Chief Charaiti’iblit s • uiianiinily in Ike Engli.sh Parlia¬ 
ment, .tnd Its piaclii:.il siippoit by the .Scots Army. 

(3) Chief Doimnent i'annage and Poundage A;/. 

9 

(iv.) Pari I \MK.N'I AKv Sfi.i r on i'hi: QtiEsnoN ok Elclf- 
SIASIKAI. Rekorm, 1641 - 2 . 

(1) Chief Pei sonaiidei ■ Hyde, Falkland. 

(2) Chief Charaiten\tii the difinilc fryniation of parties- 
Royalist und Parliamentary. (Note their later dcvel.sp 
iiieiits, c-|>eci.illv 1646-1660 ^sxl 1679 - 1681 .) 

(}) Chief Do'uHunt GRAN/) RhMONSTRANCE. 

(v,) The Fiitsf Ctvn, War, 1642 - 1646 : Notahiiui.-- 

(1) Extent : not coiilimd to England. 

(2) Cumei niulu.it ili-trusi of King ami I’.irliament - iliii,- 
truted ill the coiistilution.tl yioints i.iisi-<l. 

(l) Com foxition of the Rmal Parties socii' 'd gcogr.iphical 

(4) Military Conditions of the IVar am.iteiirisliness oil hi »'i 
sides, gr.aihi.illy giving w.iy to the rise of i>riifcssioiul soldieis. 

(5) Military Afeets of the. IVar best followeil on 4 ' 

physical map, tr.icing the main oh/ett, ionrses and n't ” ' - ■■.-li 

iamfaiyn, and not p.aying much attention Id the details jif 

eXre|)l M.rrslon Moor and Nasehy. (.Sec llr. flanSl'iltr’s 
Sthool.-Ulas, jililes 29, 30, 31.) ' 

(6) Persomilities Hampden, Pym, Essex, Manchester, 
Fairfax, Uromwell, Leven, Montrose, Ormonde. 

(7) Documents- SOLEMN L.E-A'GUK AND COVE¬ 
NANT, 1643 ; Self-Denying Ordinanee, 1645 ; also the 
various negotiations for a settlement, ^nostly characterised 
liy I’arliamentary insistence on securities not .agajnst Ring, 
hut against Charles. 

\Yi.) Trian»'.ui.ak l)tiF.i.—K ino, Parma-ment, ArsIy (Scot- * 
land intervening), 1646 - 1649 . 

Note the essentialVlifferences oS Episcopacy, Presbytery, 
Independency, as ilhiMraicd in• 

(1) We.slminstcr AsstniWy»of Divine.s, 

(2) Terms offeiqd to the King by Parliament and Army 
resjicctively. 

(3) Second Civil W'ar, 1648. 

III. Miscellaneous Points. 

( 1 .) M'ai’-Work. The main thing is to he able to illustra^ by 
maps the coiir.se and con.sequentes of each cainp.iign. 

(i) 1642 Charles’s March on London: checked Essex. 
N.H.--Position of K.sse^. 
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(2) 1643 The three bicges of Hull, Gloucester and Plymouth 
d^day am* finally destroy the jir^iposed triple march 
* on Londpn. * , | * 

^3) 164 (tf*-Scots intervention turns the scale in the^ Montrose’s 

North : Irish Cetsation aboitive. 'r 
t, . ™ • , . • , movements. 

(^(^1643 The New Model Army at Nasehy. ' 

(5) 1646 The isolated lopal resistance to Parliament. 

(6) 1648 Vour centres: (ij) Kent, (fi) T‘',sjcx, (r) S. Wales, 

(</) Lancashire. • 

(ii.) Twr.viv Pakty Namus. 

Agitalon, Cai'ahen, Coitfederale. Catholiit, Coiis;re/>atioiial- 
r'l/i, Coi’enanttrs, J^clithpicnts, Engagers, Fptuof'alian\, Era^- 
/tans. Fifth Mcnaichy Men, huiefendenl^, l.thertine^. Math;- 
ttanl\. Papists, Payliainentariiins, Presbyterians, Prptesters, 
l*uiitans, Roiindlltcuh, Royalists. 

.Sort these out into group.s of opposites, and notice how moie 
Ih.in half of them are distinctly ecclesi.islico-polilical. 

(iU.) Tfxts (fo»Talks or for Problem noils). 

(1) “ I will not allow aay of my serv.rnts to he (picslioni.d 
among you, much less suc h as are of einineiit pl.ice and near to 
me” fChailes I. to Pii.st Parli.rment|. 

(2) “The lloustfof Commons is fot counsei, not for control'’ 
[Charles J|f eoneerning Second Parliament].* 

(3) “All our jietition is for the laws ol linglancl” [I’ym in 
*Tlind Parh.iment). 

(4) “ Though our'Ach.in is cut oil, Lhc.iccui'ed thing rein.iins ” 

I F.hot, after Buekingh.am’s rtiiiider]. 

(5) “ The King is js absolute here .is any prince in tlic world 
can be” [Wentwijrth, writing from Ircl.md to Laud]. 

(6) “I fear Io draw on myself th.it curse in Mayna Carta " 

II l,ini[iden. coiieerning Ship Money, m td};]. 

(7) “ W'e cannot do without them, the Philistines .oe too 
many for u.s’’ [Strode, conceining tfie .Scots .iriny, in 1640]. 

(S) “This ill news ol Ireland may hinder some ol^lhose follies 
in Kngkind ” I Charles, after the Ulster Pising, Oclbbir. 1641 1 . 

(9) “No Bishops I No Pojiish Lords'’’ [London mob in 
Dei'emlKU, 1(141 ].*«,, 

(10) “The birds are flown.” “ Piivilcge 1 Priiilege !” [In 
the Commons, ^iiiuaiy 4, 1642J. 

* (it) “ Uo you think the s[)irits of such base and mean fellows 
v.liCev^'r'Ts?' able to encounter gentlemen t” [Ciomwell to Ilamp- 
di«. aljjy^l'algefull]. 

(12) “Peace, Peace” [Falkland’.s death-cry .it Newbury, 1843J. 

(13) “I h.ave no reserence for the bishops for whom this 
qu.arrel subsists” [Verney to llydej. 

(14) “Toleiation is^ great design of the Deni” [Presby¬ 
terian saying]. 

(15) “New Pre.sbytei is but old Priest, writ large” [Milton]. 

• 

(iv.) Books lor the further study of Charles I.’s reign. No 
period of English history hasiieeii more wiitten about; 
which fact makes selection both necessaryond difficult. 
The following list is suggestive only : it leaves the 
• ultimate work of selection to the teacher, who knows 

* 1 ■ • * 

I best his needs, taste and time. 

(1) SoUFOes. All the documents^nentioned above are worth 
reattin'^, and all are printed in Gardiner’s “ Constitutional 

^tiDocuiiients of the Puritan Revolution.” Colby’.s “ Sources of 
English History ’•contains the first draft of the charges against 
Str.afiford and Nehcmiah Wallington’s account of Edgehill. 
Hart’s “Source-Book of American History” (Macmillan, 
3s. 6d.) contains a number of accounts of the foundation of, and 
life in, the early colonies in America. 

(2) Biographies. T.he following are good, though on a small 
scale:— 


Montros* ... by MowBRAV Morris Macmillan^s. 6d. 

Strafford • ... IJ. D. Traii.L „ 2s.^6d. 

Oliver Croniivell „ I' RBnuRic Harrison „ 23.64 

,, ,, John Morlev now appearing, in 

rtie Century Ma^atinjtt* 

laud.. ,, W. H. Huti'ON Methuen, 3s.’dd. 

• • ■ 

(.1) Imaginative Works. Milton’s hiarly PoeSns, especially 
hi.s .Sonnets, Selden’s Table Talk, Browning’s Straffofd, Dick¬ 
enson’s From A'tny to A'iny (Geo. Allen, 3s. 6d.). Historical 
novels abound on this period : for grown-ups, at any rate, the 
most suggestive is Mr. Shorthousc’s foAn Inplesant. 

« _ 

Thk compilers of these Notes return thanks for suggestions 
tfceivcd : they would be glad to receive from teachers ihfor- 
mation as Jo topics in which they feel the need of help, sug¬ 
gestions and criticisms. Letters should be' rnaeked ouksidl# 
“Oxford History,” and addressed to the Editors of THE 
.Sciiooi, WORI.II. 

THE SALARIES OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

U.vivLRsiTY graduates have freipicnlly had their attention 
directed during leccnt years to public elementary schools as 
otfeiing a deMrahle field for useful and hiJnoiirable work; and 
so much has been done towards making it easy fdlr high-school 
girls to become mistresses inWhese schools that information 
^rcspeclnig the s.rl.riies which can he commanded bj'elementary 
school teachers cannot fail to he of interest. 

Tile recent Report of the Comiiiittoe of Council on Education 
(1899) cleaily summarises the information on this subject, and 
we here repimt what is --aul^on this question in the report, so 
llial those im n and women who have received their education 
in secondaiy school-., and later al the universities, may know 
es.iclly what to expect it they Uke up this woik. 

The following table of the sakiiies now enjoyed by- the 
ni.isleis .ind mi^llesscs of public elementary schools, when com- 
p.rrcd W'ith4hose pulili.shed from time to time in former report.s 
of the III parlment, sliows the marked improvement whiSh has 
taken pi.rce of late ye.ar-, in tile iiosition and prospects of /rerti- 
Healed te.ichers ;— 

i_i )< I iiocs I Ki> M s'-n I,'-. 
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The iivetage salary of a ccrtificalcrl inasler, which in 1870 was 
;^ 94 , 2 s. l(i., is now /,'i24 4.S. zid. ; that 1/ a schoolm!..tress was 
;^*57 IIS. id. in 1870, aii<l is now ;£83 IS. id. In addition to 
their other emoliimciil^ 6,014 "nl “f 22,545 in.istrrs, and 4,494 
(tin of 35,396 unstresses, aie priivnled with risiilciices free of 
rent A the.se .averages are caleulateti noon the *'whole of the 
certificated teachers (where returns aie given) whether piincipal 
or additidhal. 

These figures arc useful as showing the increase tiiat has 
taken place in the enioluiiieiils of ,i cerlificatid teacher during tlie 
la.st 25 years, hut they .are misleading .is a lest of the .salaiy paid 
to the prinrii>al teacher. In the e. rlier ye.irs of tlio I'ileinentarJ 
KdtlcatioriAel, cettilic.iled teachers weie in great demand, and we 
find in the rejioris of that peiiod par.igraphs dealing with fears 
that had hem r.iised lest ihegieal im ieasc ol schools should not 
li<? met by a e.iircsponding increase in the nmulier of rertific<Ued 
teachers ; .anil vaiious esiiedicnls were adopted to incre.asc their 
number. Almost wilboul ixciplion all the certificated teachers 
were then in ch.irge of schools, while in the piesent day about 
half the certilm.ited leaehers are teaching as .assistants. Thus, out 
of the 22,545 cmificalial masters whose salaries .lie given, only 
12,746, or 50’5 pel cent., are in charge of schools ; and out of 
(he similar 35.(96 cerlificated mistresses, only 17,198, or 48^5 
])er cent., are in chaige of schools. In order, iherefoie, to 
show the rise that lias t.ikeii place in the salaiie;, of principal 
teachers we iinisl compare the salaries of all certificated teachers 
(say) 1874 with prineip.il teache-. only, in 189S. Thus we find 
fnat the 106 i.Ss, 411., ihe .average salary of a certificated master 
in 1S74, h.as risen lo /T.t2 os. yd., an increase of 327 per cent, 
in 24 years : and llu: /'fi; I2.s. 8d., llie average salary of a 
certificated misiies.. in 1S74, has risen to ,,£^91 15s., an increase 
of 44'4 percent, in 24 years. 

In the following tabic is shown the improvenent that has 
lieen cffcctiil since 1874 in the .s.ilarics of all certificated 
teachers, and also the greater iiiiprovenienf that has been 
effected in the sal.iry of principal tc.ichers only : 
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We may mention, wilb regard to the principal teachers in the 
metropolitan disinct, that, in Ihe past year, the average salary 
of 3 S 3 ma.^lers in voluntary .schools was )Ci62 19s. 4d., and that 
of 441 masters in board schools jC2g3 3s. 4d., while 897 school¬ 
mistresses in board schools enjoyed an average income of 
4^205 I2S. tod. as compared with ^97 17s. id., that of 787 
mistresses in vuluntaiy schools. 'I he salaries of 8 nia.sters in 
volunlayr,schools, .and of 257 in lionrd schoojs, amounted to 
;^300 a year and iiffwards, while e schoolmistresses in voluntary, 
and 535 ill board schools, had salaries of ,^200 and upwards. 


A NEW DAWSCHOOL OF COM,MERCE. 

RErRE.SRNijtTlvii;s of the Bradford Chamber of C.immerce 
and Bradford Gr.rmmar .School have, in conjunction with the 
inspectors of the County Council of the West Riding of Yorm 
slilre, arranged a scheme for a Day .School of Commerce at 
the Giiimmar School, Bradford. The course suggested is in¬ 
tended for boy.s between fourteen and seventeen years of age 
who have previously had two years’ training in a School of 
•Science, or who can p.iss a satisfactory exaijiiiiation in English, 
Trench or German, Mathcmalics and Science. The lessons, 
each of which is to be of fifty minutes' duration, are allocated 
thioughout the week as below - 
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Science and Art , iSiathemalics 
.Seience 
Drawing 
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Conimcicial 


(; e ograpliy 
and History 
Business 
Methods .. 
Bookkeeping 
Economics ... 
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33 


33 


33 
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It has bcei. decided that Ihe work throughout the three ye.rrs’ 
course sh.all he periodically tested by inspection, and that written 
examinations shall not be employed. Detailed syllabuses oi 
each of the subjects in the above tabU have been drawn up, 
and the parts of a sulijeet to be studied in each of the three years 
cle.arly specifier!. 

These detailerl schedules will repay a careful cx,(,..',i'' v5gin,^ 
■supplying as they do ahundant evidence of a cle.ir knowledge of 
cduc-tional principles joined to an intimate .icqiiaim.oice 
with the exigencies of commeicial life. We notice with satis¬ 
faction the recommendation Il1.1l arr.ingemcnts should be m.adc, 
under the head of English, for instructions in scripliirc-kiiow- 
ledgc and ethics. The provision for a training in original 
composition in each ye.tr of study, passing hy easy steps from 
easy letter writing to the extension and condensation of literary 
m.itter, and finally to the writing of letters in scries, is worth 
emulation in other centr^. In the Krench syllabus conversa¬ 
tion and composition go hand in h.tnd with the study of 
grammar; and in German, too, there is the s.ame judicious 
combination of oral leaching, grammar and composition. 

Due emphasis is given to contractefl methods of calculation, 
and to the metric and other foreign systems of weiglfks and 
measures in the prescribed course of mathematics, and the 
application of these points to commercial requirements is 
strongly insisted upon. We are inclined to doubt the wisdoni*r 
of postponing the use of logarithms to the third year. A „ 
mechanical use of mathematical tables, or a slide rule, from the 
commencement of the course, would go a long way towards 
ensuring an intelligent appreciation of their theoretical signifi¬ 
cance in the third year. 

Before entering the School of Commerce, boys are required 
to give evidence of having a good grounding in physics and 
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ciienvistry. The chief object of further science teaching is t 
give a general knowledge of the composition, structure ani 
pro{)etties uf substliices belonging to Ihg mineral, vegetable 
and animal kingdoms, and to secure a llroad eljmentary know 
\ledge su'^^able as a foundation for advanced or specialised work 
^ in any of the directions likely ^o be followed up later in connec 
^o^ with cominerciat as contrasted with industrial life. 

The tj^me devotei^ tts science, therefore, is to be divider 
somewhat as follows:— • 


Kiibl year. 

Elementary fleology 
and Mmei.ilogy— 
2 lessons wr'ekly. 
E.lcmentary biology 
* —(H o t a n y a*i d 
Zoology) 2 lessons 
Wi-ekly. 


Second year. 

An average of one 
lesson weekly 
each: - - 

(Icology and Min¬ 
eralogy. 

Hotany, 

y.t)o\o^y. 

Applied Chemistry. 


Third )car. 

An of one 

1 eSMMi weekly 
eacli : 

(ieoloj»y and Min- 
eralogs. 
flotanv. 

/.oology. 

Applied I’hysics. 


.Ml lessons will combiije demonstration and pr.U'tieal work. 
The le.acliing will be rendered practical in chatarter, as far 
,is possible, by visits for held work under competent guidance, 
r.;', to cliffs, rive* beds, quarries, ]}uiid.s, streams, woods, itc. 
niul III aw third year by simil.ir visits tij mines, mills and 
ollui works allording illustration.s ol the ai'plication.s of 
science to commercial undcitakings. It is recommended that 

iiiiisenir. of n.ilural |>roducls for ])iaLlical teaching jiuiposes 
sliould be (irovided in sonnection with the inslruclion in 
geograjihy and history, and also that specially [irep.iied lanlein 
slides should be usid. The syllabuses in these subjects afloid 
proof ot the growing tendency to bear in mind a biq's future 
m presciibmg Ins studies, while at the .same lime making 
Ills work truly educational. The lessons in business methods 
wliieh liiid a |)laco in the time /ablcs of each of the three 
ye.irs' work are to be concerneil willi llic eoirect methods 
ol conducting commercial operations and corresjiondencc, .tnd 
of making out documents incidental to the ti.vde of the L'nlted 
Kingdom, and it,js rightly urged that /in -sunik documents 
should be employed iii^wery case. The study of economics is 
conliiicd to tlijf work of the third year, and is to include a 
•consideration ol production, organisation of commerce, distri- 
'..v.foit .rffd exchange. 


THE •SCHOOL PULPIT. • 

Noi'aiu.k Passacjes erom .Sermons Preai.iikd i.\ Pi'BI.R' 
• Schools. 

The Life of a Public School.' 

If appears to me that in the life of .a school, just as in the 
life of ea^h member of it separately, we can trace a unit, which 
is made up of three different elemeijts—body, soul and spiiil, 
kept separate, but melted into one. There is the body, the 
buildings—by themselves cold, voiceless, dead. Viot far from 
here tjjere stand buildings of a school once filled with a life 
almost as (xipuloi^, alr.ibsl as vigorous^ as that which peopUs 
these buildings now. But they are empty—a skeleton without 
lif^.»For a week I have been herS seeing the.se rooms vacant 
and untenanted, but bu.sy with the work of preparation, and now 
' they are filled—ye have the second life. The bells call you to 
your usual tasks, your usual .services. The life begins again 
under changed conditions, but with its old routine. The formal 
succession of work and nteals and games and rest; this in its 
external regularity is the second stage- -what we may call the 

1 From « sermon delivered to the boys at Radley College, b} the present 
Warden, the Kev. T. Field, D.D 


animal life. But a school wants something more if it j^to b; 
a great ■school and a good .school, nay, if it is to exist as a 
school at Oil. It net'tis a .spirit, it needs first that which |ppa- 
rates animal from man—a consciou.sncss of itself, a feeling that 
it is a definite, separate, living unity, a persuasion that it has a 
duty, a destiny and purpose—in a word, a character. It mdST* 
not be a jilac? where byys are forced round a formal mill,dvith- 
out thought or reflection or excitement or citthusiasm. It 
mu.st stand out before the imi^^ination a.s a thing to Ixf lived for, 
it must be impressed upon the heart as a thing to be loved. It 
must have an individuality, a di.stinction, something which 
marks if a.s separate from the whole world beside. If a school 
lias life, it imist have dislineJion ; you can make in a carpenter’s 
shop two boxes exactly alike, but you cannot make two trees 
grow e.xactly alike. And if a school has this highest life', that 
life will iii^ke it different from all other schools, .some traditions 
will be worked out which are its own, which cnrtliot be Iralfl- 
planted otherwhere, they belong to it, they mark it out, to the 
world outside perhaps, to some extent, but to its own sons most, 
of all, .IS their iiiollier which has borne and nursed them. 

• And this IS the case with Radley. It is one of the youngest 
of our pulilic schools. It is still looking forward to its fiftieth 
birthday, and yet there is tint the slightest doubt that it has in 
it a life quite of a distinct pattern. I say what I know, what I 
have hcaid people say long before I thought of bearing myself 
any resjion'ibiliiy in this place. I felt«iif twenty years ago, 
when 1 was asked to join its stall'. I feel it inoi* strongly than 
ever now lli.it its chief direc^on is in my hand.s. It is a re- 
rnaikable thing, and we :v-k how it can he explained. It cnmft 
from the same source as the (lersonalily, as the character of 
every one of us. (iod hrealhed into it the breath of'life, and 
from the outset Radley became a living self. I want you this 
inuriiing to think on this mysterious fact of personal character, 
as It alieels yourselves and file school of which you are members. 
God li.is a seft.irate ])iirpose for you and for me. To every one 
of ii.s, fVivy one, is given gr-sce acconling to the measure of the 
gift of t'hiisl. .Ml petiy anilutions, all miserable cowardice 
and faintheartedness, all base treachery and lailhlessness, must 
be swallowed up m this profound conviction. God has some 
work for me to do in this world, and be has given me 'j, grace 
to do It. 

It was the peison.ility of mir founder, William Sewefi, that 
made Hadley. lie was a man unlike other men ; there was 
about him a charm, a distinction, an infections enthusiasm ; he 
iniptes.sed upon the place in minute detail the marks of his own 
dial actor. Of course there are some people who cannot attract 
attention in other ways, who make themselves conspicuous by 
strange dress and atlected manner. And there are some people 
who flo not know, who are inclined to .say that what gave Rad¬ 
ley it% distinction in the eaily d^s was just the outside of 
baroiii.lI chairs and silver plate. Nothing could be more untrue. 
Tlie personality of a man, to be worth anything, must spring 
from his heart, and not from the fashion of Ills waistcoat; and 
the vigorous life of this (ilace, which has carried it through so 
many crises of varying fortunes, is too strong, is too remark¬ 
able, to have sprung from an aisthetic fancy for antique furni¬ 
ture and silken hangings. It sprang from the love of God and 
>f Ills Church. God breathed this breath of life. Here in 
this chapel, and in the chapel which many of you remember 
with some regret, that life has been maintained. , 

The life of the school must not be in three separate depart- 
iienls, vvilli some boys known as the athletic boys, and some 
a.s the intellectual buys, and some as the religious boys. Some 
one said to me last summer that there is no surer test of the 
vigour of a school than when the boys who ate highest in the 
school are also foremost in the gatnei, and it is quite certain 
hat the whole liharacter of games dcgencrit^es when they are in 
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.anyx^'V <lissociatc<l from tho inlelloclnal life; but there in a 
worse'thill};, and that is when the services of the chapel are 
fclli to be forei(;n and sop.uale, and xvilhoiil voice (Vr nieaniii}; 
ttj the };reat Hood of earnest activity which };ocs on outside 
theVe walls. Jii.sl a; the tierce blast of a furnace pcnetiates 
ttiCi^whole of ihc nuiss of iron and turns every paitirle of 
it-into the linest steel, so should the lirvath which is breathed 
in this place |/cnctialc into eiery coiner of oui coniinon life and 
transforni it and purily it and uplift it, and m.ikc it one, devoted 
heart and soul to the seivue of our Kiny. For it is indeed 
the veiy ble.ilh of life when by this colle};e has becoim a livinj; 
self. 


ITEMS OF INTEKEST. 

GHNERAf.. 

Tlltc period ol I'hi};lisli History prescribed for ihe Caiubrid};e 
Local Examination (Stnior, Iiinior and Preliminary) next 
December (vi/., 1509-16SS), overlaps the liter of the twe 
periods iirescrihcd for the Oxford Local Exaiiiinatioii next 
July. VVe note this in order to direct Ihe attention of our 
leaders to the f.ict that tlie IJistoiy Notes which commenced in 
our October issue, and the History Tests (1605 1715) which 
commence in 0111 [u sent issue, Ihoiiyli primarily designed for 
the Oxford Local, will also be uselul to teachers jnepaiing 
classes for the Cambridge Local Teacheis who think ol using 
Ciur tests—which aic designed for the i’lehminaiy, but can ol 
course be used foi any giade—should send in aiijihcalions at 
once, as Ihe number printed is not unlimited. 

Title great success which attended the Conference of Science 
Teachers, held duiiiig Ihe Christnas x.ac.ation hist year, has 
encouraged the London Technical Education boaid to arrange 
another, which will be held on Weilnesday, January toth, and 
Thursday, January llth, 1900, atul theie will be two meetings 
on each d.ay, from 11 to i and 2 to 4. 'I'lie meetings on the first 
day will be held at the eonferenee room associated with the 
English Education Exhibition, and those on the .second d.ay at 
the Sfioredilch Technical Institute, I’itfielil fitreet, Ho.xton. 
On Wedncsd.iy morning an aildress will be delivered by ITo- 
fessor L. C. Miall, E. K.S., ol the York shite College, Leeds, on 
the “ Teaching of |{olatiyin .Schools,” and by Miss Von Wyss, of 
the North London Collegiate Schoed for Girls, on “ Oluect 
Lessons in Botany.” In Ihe aJternoon ol the same day an ad¬ 
dress will be delixered by 1 ‘iofe.ssoi H. E. .Armstrong, I’h.D., 
E.K.S., on “Juvenile Research,” with lantern slides and ex¬ 
periments by juvenile .assislanl-s. On Thursd.iy inornirg ad- 
dre.sses will be delivered^ by IVofe.ssor Woods Hiitelnnson, 
M.IJ., on the “ Teaching of Natural'History ill .Schools,” and 
by Mr. J. \V. 'I'utt, headmaster of Ihc Portinan Place Board 
School, Globe Road, Stepney, E., on “Object Le.ssons in 
Natural History.” At 2 o’clock of the same day Professor W. 
Ripper, M.I.M.E., of the Firth College, Shetfield, will lecture 
on “ Metal Work a.s a Form of Manual Instruction in Schools,” 
to be followed by a discussion, which will be opened by Mr. 
C. T. Minis, princijial of the Borotijjh Polytechnic. In connec¬ 
tion with the conference, it is hoped to get together a .small 
collection of specially designed apparatus used in schools for 
science teacfiing. The assistance ol teachers who have designed 
such apparatus is sjiecially desired, in order to make this sec¬ 
tion of the work of Ihe conference as useful as possible. Free 
admissions will be granted to as many teachers as the ijonfer- 
ence rooms will accommodate. Applications for tickets of 
admission should be made to Dr. Kimmins, Bermond.sey Settle¬ 
ment L-adge, S.E., or to Mr. C. A. Buckmastes, 16, Heathtield 
Road, Mill Hill Bark, W. 


A coURsn of twelve demonstrations in experimental psy¬ 
chology is to be given in the Psychological I.a,boratory of 
University Collggcr London, during the* Lent Verm of the 
ses.sion 1899-1900, by Hir. W. Mcl>augull, M.A., M.B., M.Sc., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Camhriilge. The class will meet 
once a week on the ilay and at .the* hour that are found most 
convenient to tho majority of the sluricnt?. Names should, fre 
sent ni to .Mr. McDougall, St. Jolirr’s (College, Cambrtdge, 
before Tucsd.ay-, Japiiary l6lh, 1900, when Ihc Term begins ; 
itnd students shoitld be [iresenl at the first meeting on Friday, 
January t9th, at 4.30. The fee for the course is 2-.. 

# 

Tint jrreparations for the Engh.sh Education Exhibition, to he 
held at the Im|)eiial Institute, on J.imi.try 5th to 27lh, 1900, 
are now almost complete. His Roy.il Highness the Prince of 
Wales has graciously consented to open the Exhibition on 
January 5th. The exhihilioii will be .iri.mgcd in the lollowing 
lixe mam divisions: (i) Edinati-m, .is controlled by school 
bo.irds and boaiils of managers of public cleiuentaiy sebooL, 
lo};ethei willi training colleges for te.icbcrs in primary schools : 

(2) secondary education, iricludmg (a) boys’ preparatory 
schools, (/() [itivate schools, girls a.id boys, (c) endowed and 
11101)1 letary schools for gills, (< 7 ) endowed, proprietary, grammar 
and piihliC schools for boys, R) seiond.aiy training colleges; 

(3) technic.il educ.ilion, with .schools of art; (4) university .nid 
higher education ; (5) i diicational in.stitulions .iiul oE r bodies 
not falling under any of the .iboxc beads. 

Tup. t xliibits are hiicndcil to n present the education of the 
present d.iy, and also to illustrate ihe hisloiy .iiul traditions ol 
education. One great feature of the e.Yhibitioii will be the 
luimbei of specimens ot the work of pupils and students in .irt 
.ind ill manual and artistic crafts, and also 111 ordinary hter.irv 
ti.lining. Undei the latter head will be comprised sets of 
ordinary exeicises and note hooks and also cxriminalion pajiers, 
illusti.ilive ol the actual woik done in the difTeienl .schools and 
colleges icpriscnted. The exhibition will also include a 
number of portraits .ind busts ol gre.it historical and .irlistic 
interest, representing many of the great men .iiid women who 
have been idcntilicd with c-ducaliomij, })f.;.„re.ss, and also a 
riumhcr of aiitiiiuari.an tre.asures from the great public schools 
Among other memori.ils of pecuhiir interest m,.y he mentioned^ 
the original mor.il jihilosophy papers shown up by Mi. Gjadstonc- 
in the schools at Oxford. — 

Ttin ex])ecl who dcsiies lo lest and compare Ihe w-ork of out 
schools of every grade and tyiio will have the fullest materials 
on which Io work, and the ordin.iry citizen, lo whom a .school 
note-hook is anything hut attiactive, wi'l he aide to gratify his 
artistic interests, lo glean some trifles of historical know'ledge, 
and even to satisfy his curiosity by the spectacle of an edu- 
L.itional cinematograph. Arrangements . re being made by 
man)' educational bodies for holding a series of meeting.s, con¬ 
ferences and lectures on educ.itional subjects at the Imperial 
Institute during the period of the exhibition. One .section of 
the exhibition will be devoted to the display of the works ol 
educational jiuhlishers and commercial firms connecter! with 
education. Mr. J. Fischer Williams, 7, New .Square, Lir.coin's 
Inn, London, W.C., is Secretary to the Organising Com 
luiltee. 

The jircssing que.stioii of the security of tenure of office of 
assistants in secondary schools, which has occupied the attention • 
of the Assistant Masters’ Association since its formation, has 
been again brought before the notice of the public by the occur¬ 
rences at Alleyn’s School, Dulwich, S.E. During the first 
term of 1899 the whole body of assistant masters applied to the 
governors of the school for an increase in their salaries, with the 
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result fliat a scheme for a certain increase was adopted. This 
new arrangement, however, was not satisfactory to the assistant 
masters, anj,a .secori® memoiial was forwarded to the governors, 
wfio found tliemseWes* unjble to reojlen tl*e <)ue.stion. On 
•^November 29th three of the assistants receised.a month’s notice 
from the headmJstcr wdtbottt any reason being assigned. Two 

^the three disinfsicil assistants, who aie nicmljers of the 
National Union of T^-a<Jiers, have brouglit theii case before the 
e.secutive of that union, who hare taken up^the matter, hutnre 
developments wdl bo awaited with great inten-t by crery 
assist.int master in secondaiy scliools. 

TitE Civil .Service* Connms'-ioners h.ave announced (hat on ' 
b'ebinaiy 6th, 1900, and following days, a eoinpitiiivc esainina- 
tion will he held tn London, Ldinhurgh, Itubliii, Uedford, 
Ihrniinghain, Urislol, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Neweasile- 
<fh-T\iie, I’Linoinli, Abetdecii, (il.isgiar, lielf.ist and Coik, at 
which esanniiatioii So e.mdidaUs will he selei.ted foi elerkshijis 
ol the .Second Uirision o( ihe Civil .Service. Applicalions to 
attend the e\.unination niusl be made on lurins winch can be 
obtained from,4 and nnisi be itturiied to the Secretary, Civil 
Service Coimiiission, S.W^, on or beloie Januarv I9lh, l<)00. 
The Imiils of ,ige are 17 and 20 1,'andidates iniisl be of the 
prescribed .vge on the first day of the exaininalion. The 
e.'caiiiiiiation will iie in the following snbjt cIs :--llan(hv liliiif;, 
orthogra^ihy, arillnnelie, copying MS. 4(10 test accni.icy), 
Lnglish Composition, geogiaphy, indexing oi ilockeling, digc'-t- 
• ing retuins into suiinnaric-*, I'.nglisli history, anel book-keeping. 
The salain 1 of eleiki in the Second Division, fin a rkiilv 
atlemlance of }iof /ea lhait seven hoiiis, (oiiiim ncc it sevtiily 
pounds pel annum, and lise hv .innual iiicicinints ns (ollows, 
VI/. I' toin seventy pounds to one hundred pounds hy annual 
increments I'f live pounds ; from one hundietl pnniid.s to one 
Iniudred .ind ninety pounds by annual iileiciiienls of seven 
[Kjunds te'ii slnllings; and from one hundred and iimely imunds 
to two lllindred and lifty pounds,by annual inercinenis of ten 
(louiKl.s. Tlieie IS a liighci gi.uh ot the Second Division with 
s.ilarie^ commencing at two hiindied and filly jiounds per 
annum, and rising l>y .anmi.il increnienls ol ten pounds to three 
hundred and fifty,,pounds. The fie lor attending the exaini- 
nation is * 

I Teacheus will do well to note that the above exaininalion is 
tjie. ke‘jehat will take place under the e\isiin,g set of regula- j 
tions. As wa^.slated in a former issue, 111 any examinalion for 
clerk'JTt’ps in the .Seevnd Division of the Civil Service^aller 
June 301I1, 1900, the •uhjects of examinalion will be.as follows, 
vi/,. : -1 landwiiting and oithograjihy, including copying inaiui- 
scripl; aiitlnnelic ; Knglisli composition ; and not more than 
four of the following:--((/) Precis (including in leviiig and 
digest of returns); (/i) book-keeping and shoitli.ind wiitiiig ; 
(c) geography and kinglish history : (1/) Latin, 01 I 'reneh, 01 
German Jtr.ansration from and into the language); (c) elemen¬ 
tary mathematics, vi/., Euclid, Books L-IV., and algehia up 
to and including the bmoiiiial theorem; (/) inorganic chemis¬ 
try, with elements of physics. Apart from olliei obvious ad- 
vantajjes of the new syllabus, the introduction of the last three 
ordinary form subjects w^ll do away with a good deal of th.ft 
irritating inteifcrence with the continuity ol form work eau.sed 
Iv y thf' current belief that these bulijl'cls ate not of any paiticiilar 
use in an official or commercial career, which has led to boys 
being excused egrtain lcs.son.s in Latin and other .siibjecl.s. 

The Committee of the Ipswich Science, /\rt, and Technical 
Schools and the School Boaid for the County Borough of 
Ipswich have, as the outcome of a series of conferences between 
the two authorities, mutually agreed to the following general 
principles:—(n) That, as a general principle, from which a de¬ 


parture shall not he made except by mutual agreemei^ any 
subject or schemes of study for which one authority cairobtain 
a grant an4 the otlfer cannot, shall be taken by the authority by 
which such grant can be obtained ; {b) that subjects or schemes 
of study for which both authorities can obtain a grant shall be 
taken by the Committee ; (r) that subject? or .schemes of slmlp 
for which neiliicr aiithotity ran obtain a giant shall lie ifcall 
with .sccoiding lo iimlual agreement. , 

t 

Wmi reference to future operations the conditions agreed 
upon ate—(ti) That sulijects or schemes of study for which a 
grant c.mnol he oht.iiiud by either authority .shall not be com- 
liicnced by eitlier without due notice from one to the other ; 
(/') tli.it .m\ malert.il changes in the Directory ol the Scienceand 
.Vil De|i.trimeiit ot 111 the Kv'ening Coiilinintion .Schools Code 
of the Kdiic.ilum Department shall be made the subject of 
coiisullalioii helween tlie Iwo aiilhonlies, and ihis^arraiigcmeijk 
m.iy Iruni time to lime be revised by mutual agreement ; 
(ij tli.il tills aii.ingemeril sh.ill be accepted a.s binding on both 
aullionlies, but m.iy be leiiiiin.vted by Ihiee months’ notice in 
willing Iroin one aulhoiilv to the other. 

! 

The School Ksamination .Syndicate of the University of 
C-iinbiidge u poll that m llic year ending ()clobei 31st, 1899, 
ex.imin.'Uions or iiisperlions weie held under the .aullioiity of 
till’ Board it o; hoys’ schools as compariyl with loi in the 
incvioiis yen. Light schools h.ave been e.xamined this year 
which vvcri' iiol examined l.ist year, while fifteen examined in 
the previous yt,II liave not bei’*i examined this year. Kxamjj 
I n.itioiis or inspcclions were .dso lield at eighty girls’ schools, 
Ihiity-two of winch in' schools of the Girls’ Public Day School 
Comiiany, Limilcd The number ol girls’ schools examined 
l.ist year w.is eighly-tvvo. 

j .'Vn intluei^lial committee b.is lately been formed for the 
I piiriioso of |iroiiioliiig the 4 stablishmcnl 4 if a Britisli .school at 
Koine on lines mine 01 les^ simil.ii lo th'ise of the school which 
was established some yeais .igo at Athens. The work to be 
done by a Hiitish s( himl at Koine would in manv lespcels be 
siinilar to fliat at present done by the school at Athens. The 
school wouM be a tr.uiiiiig ground for students fresh fftjm the 
Univi’rsiiics or other in.stilulioiis, who would receive llmrc the 
help and giiiikince which aie perhaps more needed in Rome, 
with Its Complex hisiory ,uid v.tried iiitere-ts, than anywheic 
else. It would serve as a centre round which more mature 
studenis would n.iliii.illy gioiip iheiiisclves. Such a recognised 
centie would imt I'nly .stimulate intercourse and sympathy 
between woikeis who aie now isolated, but would, as Ihe 
expe’venee ol the olilet schools m Kome has shown, make 
more concerted and continuous v^ork possible. The school 
wnuld*also, it •may be hoped, )irove of .as.sistance to British 
visitors anxious flit infoimation and advice m the study of the 
perplexing conlusion of monuments with which the traveller is 
confronted m Rome. 

Takinc all these needs into consideiation, it is estimated 
that Ihe sinalle.sl sum vvhich would he reipured to establish and 
to niaintiun the school in any degree of clfictcncy would be for 
initial outlay .^3,000, and foi income /^l,ooo a year. It is 
jiroposcd to issue in the spring of this year an ajipeal for the 
schools of Rome and Athens jointly, and all persotis interested 
*n piomoting the study of art, archieology, and history, medieval 
as well as classical, are earnestly invited to co-operate in 
m.aking that appeal effective. In lliB meantime, subscriptions 
and Sonaiions in aid of either school, and promises of support, 
will be gratefully received and acknowledged by the lion, 
treasurer of thi^ British School at Athens, Mr. Walter Leaf, 6, 
Sussex Place, Regent’s Park, N.W. • 
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W |4 are glad Ihe Ilolirlay Courses Coiniiiiltce ol the'rtiu liers' 
Cuildjlre able to slate that the courses at Listens and Tours in 
18 ^ have been Ihorouglily siicccs'lul. The'coiiise , I J.isieux, 
yhich town was visited for the lost time, in ylacc of Caen, this 
yev> w.as \ery largely .illeMuled, Ihe niiniliet of students being 
H02, or 38 more than were .it Caen in 189S. The Tours course 
was'attcnded by 26 lueinbers, biingfour mote lha - in iSyS. The 
tnne-lable .in,d leimin.il csaiiiuialion—which weii’ lulroilurcd 
.as new features at Lisieu.s- base been found to be valualde 
adjuncts to the worl; ol tbe loursi-. 


It has been decided to lepeal tbe courses at I.is’eux and 
Touis in August, lyixi The courses will be of tlie s.oue dur. • 
lion as in 1S99, vi/., at I.isieus, twenty consecutive week-days, 
omitting 1 ‘ieiich geiieial boliil.iys; and ,il Toms, three weeks, 
with an extension to foiii woiks, if disiiid. Ii his been .ii- 
''•'iiged to o[,“'ii a Ihiid course of twenty days in lOoo, at Klbmf 
(on Ihe .Seine, near Isouen), wliete Ibe Comiiiiilee will h.ue the 
advaiil.age ol the piesencc ol M. I.eon, late .Seiiclary of Ibe 
I'lench Comiiiiftee at fasleux, .as local org.anisei. The lepre- 
Siiitativcs of the I'iliLdish coinmiUee loi the coiuses in Igoo wiH 
be: -At I.isiciix, !\ti. K. J 3 iuk, St. Kdiiuind's .School, C.antei 
bury; at Toms, Air. .S. do .Ste. Ciois, St. Ldnuiiid's School, 
Canteibury ; and at T.lbeul, Mi. Is. W. lleiisnian, Ileadiii.ister 
ol the Isawliiis School, tjiiorn, Lougblioioiigli. 


The icpoit of the London Society for Ibe llxtension ol 
University Teaching gives evidence of a very good year’s work. 
The follow ing l.able shows the iiiiinlier of coiiises, .students, ami 
ceitificates awarrled during the sessions 1897-98 and 1898-99. 

No. «'!’ Kiilnt's of CtMlificalcs 

CitUt'CS. NliuU-iits. auankil 

1897-98 .. lOo 1.3,155 ■ - 1.756 

189S-99 166 d -’,429 . - .!,i84 


The niinibf r of ceriilic.ilcs awarded was coiisider.ably in ad¬ 
vance of th.U of any previous .session, and the pioporlion of 
those attending the lectures wh<i obtained ceililicales reached 
t7’6 per cent., as .ag.iiiist 14' I per cent, ia the session 1897-9S, 
and 127 in the session 1896-97. Another very' satisf.ictoiy 
l>oiiit j.n connection with the session’s work was the incrc.a.se in 
the number of courses ol lectmes .iri.inged in .sequence: — 


In 1896-97 

» 1897-98 

„ 1898-99 


Coil I St s in 
setjuf iict* diiiin^ 

l\5 o 1 < rms. 
40 
A\ 

1: 


Com >t in 
''tijuent.t* tlui irn^ 
thrtc 'I'cinis. 

36 

- - 3 *' 

4 « 


As. a con.sequcnce of this, a iniitli I irgi r number ol s.ludcnls 
were enabled to obtain llie sessional teildiciles of tlie Society, 


thus : 


Nuuibei of .sessional eertificates atvardvd, 1S96-97...277 
.. „ „ 1897-98 .301 

„ .. 1898-99 .543 


The annual general meeting of the Incorporated As.sociatioii 
of Headmasters will be held at the Guildhall, London, K.C’., 
on Wednesday and Thursday, January loth and nth, 1900. 
During the meetings the following subjects will be discussed - 
{a) The Formation of Local Authorities for .Secondary Edu¬ 
cation ; (i) Commercial Education ; (r) The Training of 
Teachers for Secondary Schools ; and {</) Inspection of 
Secondary Schools. We understand that the authoiities of the 
English Education Exhibition at the Imperial Institute have 
set apart the afternoons ol Monday and Tuesday, January 8th 
and 9th, for papers read by memlrers of this association. 

There are satisfactory indications that no diminution in the 
new-born zeal for education throughout the country is likely for 


some time yet. Everybody h.is been impressed by the enthusi¬ 
astic local mpjiort which the Midland University scheme has 
met with in and around Jlirminghnm. And now the inhabi¬ 
tants of lli.it part i» North StuffordshLrc known as “the 
I’oHcries” are Ixstiriing Ihcinselv'cs to found a ljniver.sity^'' 
College at llanley. A committee ajipointed last June to make 
iiueslig.ations h.is pre-wnled <i re|)oit dealing with a variety't,.' 
pl.ins fui ni.iking their laudable desire assume the form of actual 
reality. Tlic pioiiepis of the movement are looking round for 
.some genetous donoi to p.ovide, .say ,,(jio,ooo, on condition that 
.1 siniil.vr amount is t.iised in (he distiict. Tlieic sliould be no 
(rouble in finding sueh a p.itron ; in 'kmciica the amount 
letpjired would 1« ooiisideu'd quite a minor donation. 

Tiif. .'slandards l)ep.irtnient of the Hoard of Trade has in 
comse of jiieparalion, for the purposi of e.xplaining the prin¬ 
ciples of llie iiK'lMi: sysleiii in schools, a .set of educational 
models ol metric weigbls, measures, .iiul ivcigbiiig and mea- 
.sunng in.stiiiineiils, siinil.ir to those used in hade. It is to be 
boi>ed dial Ibeir ap|)eaiance will not be long del.iyed, and tb.il 
tbe eolleclioii of models will be pindiiced at .1 rta.son.ible cost. 

Ai the biginning of 1899 Mi. .stojiford Hrooke deliveicd a 
Couise of evening lectures on tbe [loeliy of Kobeil IJlovvmng, at 
Univeisily College, Loudon, by invitation of.llie eoiincil. Tbe 
K'cturcs Were atltii'.b,! by npward.s of 350 pei.soiis,^^ind vveie 
received with siu h great enthusiasm that a movement was at 
OIK e set on fool among the members of the audience, with the • 
view of making |iiovisioii for tbe rtgubir debveiy of such a 
course, and als', of thus [i.aying a public tribute to Mr. .Sloploid 
lirooke. 

IlAVtM, obtained ,Mi. ItiookcC consent to iindeilake the 
Icclureslnji, and having Icaint that it would be pleasing to him 
for the lectures to be given and arranged under the auspices of 
the college, a provisional "oner.il cninniLllee and a small 
executive coiiniiillee have now bum formed (01 the purpose of 
c.urying out' the scheme. It is the earnest vvisli of the com 
luittee th.it a sum may be i.iised of at least /jlo,ooo, so that it 
may be sufficient to emlovv in per|ieluily a lectureship or pro¬ 
fessorship of literature or poetiy (the tifie oT the odicc has yet 
to be hxed), to be c.illed by Mr. Itrooke’s n.vm^, to be held by 
him .so long as he is willing, and afterw.irds, subject to the* 
appointment of tbe Inislees of the fund, by men who»» 4 Il oatsy 
on similar work. D.ui.itions of any amount, or iflibscriptions Jpi 
three years, will be gladly received by the Honorary Treasurer, 
Ml. J. Fo..ler Howe, Holwood, Grove I’ark, Lee, S. E. 

The C.ambridge I.ocal Examinations commenced on Monday, 
December iHh., at 263 centres of the Unileil Kingdom and 
the Colonies. The total number of candidates (16,023) ""as 
larger than that of any previous year, a small decrc.ase in the 
number of those entered for the Junior Elxamination bfing more 
than counicrbalancerl by increases in the .Senior and Preliminary 
Examination's. The entries were distributed among the various ' 
E.xaininalioiis as follows:—Seniors 2,247, Juniors 8,275, Pre¬ 
liminary 5,501. 9,635 of the candidates are boys, and 6,3^ {jirK- 
Tbe numlrers given almv-e included l,'259 enpdidates at (^(intrey 
not in the United Kingdom. The Higher I.a>cal Examinations 
(2H candidates) were held'contemporaneously at certain Jiun>e 
centres. 

The following is an analysis of the entries ItTr certain subject.^ 
in the Junior Examination, which is mainly designed for students 
between fourteen and sixteen years of age. All candidates must 
take up arithmetic and dictation. The following subjects are 
selected by .at least ninety per cent, of the candidates :—Religious 
knowledge, English grammar (including composition), English. 
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historj, geography and French. The English author was taken 
up by nearly eighty per cent. ; and here it is notiecahio that of 
the alternatives ShaKespeare’s Richard II. .was selected by five 
times as many candidates, as Macaully's I.ay. More than 
^.se\cnl3'-iour per cent, entered for Eueliit and Algebra, foily-oiie 
|)er cent, for Laiin, nearly l!<;njx*r cent, for Germ.tn, and three 
^iid a half per cen(. for Greek. About forty-two per cent, 
.selected one or moig i>f the nine di.stinct subjects in Xatuial 
Science, and there was an iuerea.se this year in the entries for , 
theoretical and practical chemistry, Heat and physiology. For 
diiiwingover fifty-live per cent, of the candidates enlend, for 
music eleven per cent., for book-keeping eight per cent., for,, 
shorthand nearly lour per cctit. The peiceiitages of candidate.s 
in the vaiious .subjects in the .Senioi Esamination agicc in the 
main with the aliove, except that the proportion of candid.itis 
^taking up classics and in.itheinalics is smaller. This dilleunce 
ii'i.i) be largely ac'counted for by tlio i.it t that tlic giil-, who are 
li ss than thirty-five pel cent, of the Junim caiididatcs, consiiiule 
mole than sixty [ler cent, of thi .Senior candidates. 


Richard II. . . . It was a common-law maxim . . . tlvlt scal¬ 
ing was of itself sullicicnt to authenticate a deed ; thdugh it 
was also A.sential thatfit .should be delivered before witnesses. 
Whence the expression in Magna Carta already referred to.’ ” 

L.\i>v R.wi.kich coritributc.s to the Ilecember numfior of 
The National A’cr/feto^n article on "The Pupil Teachft In 
Rural .Schools,” in which she criticises tlie recommendations of 
the recent Dcpailmental Committee appointed by the Educa¬ 
tion Depat Iment to empiire into the Pupil Teacher Sy.stem in 
F'.ngkind and Wales. Lady Rayleigh think.s “ pupil teachers 
sliould he differentiated into two grades. The present regu¬ 
lations would teiiiaiii in fori'S for the upper grade, while fresh 
OIKS must be fotinulaled for the lower, leading on to a simple 
cfitiiic.iic examination 111 elementiirj' knowledge, .skill in 
tiiicliing, itiid (for girls) in kinderg.irten methods.” The 
artule dcseivt-. cartful consideration, giving as it does the 
opimoiis ol one wlio has actual cimtciiiporaiy experience in the 
coiuluct ol village seliooN. 


Till-' regul.itions (m 1900 can be olitamcil from Du. KicYN’K-, 
.S)iidic.ite Iluildings, Camrnidge, or from the local sei o laii'■' 
at the variims ccntri.-. of et.iniinaLion. .Xiiioiig olliei altir.ilions 
I sclicdiile for phy-ioal gi ograjihy has heen di.iwn up, with the 
Mew of eycuuragmg the obsi-iiationai and ^ x'pt 1 itnenlal tiach- 
iiig ol tUV; subject. The i(.([uireuients for a Junior ceiltlic.I'c 
have been soincwlial increased, but, on tlie other liand, the 
regul.itions have been revisevl, .so as to give the c.iniiidatts for 
the various cxainm.itions jyealer freedom in the .selection of 
subjects. 

« 

.At the closing meeting III the wintei .session of the tjcneial 
Medical Connell therc|)oil etnhodjing the iecon,mcnd.ilion of 
the Kdiic.ilion Commitlee on the (pieslion of raising the 
ie(|iiiieiiuIlls of the Cojimcil as regaids piediiniiiaiy 
cxaniinalions was set aside in favour of the icsoUiiion .—‘‘ That 
the Education Coimiiillee be icipicsted to obtain liom tlie 
expeits a rejiort setting out in lull their reasons foi the con¬ 
clusion that they have ariiveal at with icgard to the adopliuii by 
tlie council of lit? scmoi and lugliei grade standard of pre- 
liminaij' examination, and that a sum of /.too he pl.iccd at 
the dispixsal of the e'ommiltce.” In the unanimous rcjmrl, 
wInch wivs not adopted, the expeits ajipoinled lo consider the 
queslivui expretsed the opinion th.it tlie stand.ud of the medical 
ptelimlffiiry exaininalioii must depend upon the general «staii- 
iliird of the .secondar)»e‘ducation of c.ich country in wliich the 
examiii.ition i.s licid, and a standard too high for one might he 
found too low for anotiicr. 

f 

I.\ leply to a letter received fioin Mr. J. A. Cniwlcy, 
I’armiter’s Foundation School, London, to lusk if “is it not a 
fact that John did //yrsign Magna Carta ?” Mr. A. Johnson Evans 
writes: ‘^1 regiet that I fell, when writing my aiticle on King 
[ohn, into the jiopnlar erior of making him sign the Charter. 
And 1 therefore take this oppoitunity of coniinunicaling a 
cw notes from Ricliard Thomson’s ‘ llLstorical Essay on the 
Magna Carta of King rjohn,’ &c. (lymdon, 1S29): -* The 
xjpul^r but erroneous notion that the preceiltng Charters, and 
specially that of King John, wele signed by the Sovereign 
vhTTgranted them . . . Tlieie is no appearance of either name 
)r signature . . . Data per manum no\lram . . . properly sig- 
lify that the instrument was given hy the King’s hand, as a. con- 
irmation of his own act . . . Regal charters of the Anglo- 
iaxuns . . . were commonly . . . attested by the cros.ses or 
ignatures of the Kings . . . After the Norman Conquest they 
rere confirmed by an imprc.s$ion of a seal. . . . The custom of 
igning had almost entirely disappeared . . . until the lime of 


* It is inlriesting lo note from the lists published by the 
Cenli.d bo.ird lor W.de. that much encouragement is given lo 
till! Ii .u'hing of modern I.iiigiiuges by the “ newer ” or convet- 
.salion.tl melliod.s. No candidate for either the Senior or Junior 
Liaviiig Ceililic.ile is allowed lo p.iss in e modern language 
uiihs-. he L.iii le.id well .md salisfy the examiners^in a piece of 
dictation. C.mdiilatcs wlio olitain distinction can akso be e.x- 
aiiiined as lo their .ihliily to converse, .ind, if successful, wilj 
have a note to that clletl entered ujion their rettifioales. It 
appeals that ol the senioi candidates 17 satisfied the c.xaminers 
III coiiv cr-.aliuii.lI Frcm li and t 111 Gcriiun. Of these, 13 came 
from the Carnarvonshire schools. Of tlie junior candidates 6 
only .s.itislicd tlie esanuneisv Now that I’rofes.sor Rippinaiin s 
hook h.is been so widely adopted the miniber of the juniors will, 
no doubt, soon incietisc. Still, out of ihe 2S2 successful candt- 
(kites among the sc-niois, iS is but .1 very small percentage, and 
it is to be liojiid a gieat iiiijirovi iiicnt will be shown next year. 
Tlicic should, howi-ver, he mote uniformity in the standard de- 
mamldl h_v v.irli ex-immcr. 

Ovvi.m: lo Ihe iieces-ity of going to press c.ulier this month 
bcc.iuse ol the Chri-tmas holida]', the results of the English 
Essay and Chess Coiiqietitions, announced in our last issue, 
have had to he held over until Ihe February number. 

EiiK.via. Two corrections made by Mr. Milner-Harry upon 
the final proof of his article on “The I’osition and Teaching of 
Geiiiuin ’’ were niis|)rintcd in tlie December number. On p. 44 S> 
col. 2, line 13, “ hicrcn ” should l)e^“ hiessen,” and in the same 
page and cohunti, line 30,* “ Zrinnern ” should be “crianern.” 

FOKEhiN. 

One ol the most recent, and by no means the least remark¬ 
able, (levtlopmeiit in educational methods is Ihe growth of 
wlial is called pedagogic hypnotism. Mr. Arthur Macdonald, 
specialist to the United .States Bureau of Education, has .sent us 
a reprint of .a [xiper on this subject which he recently contri¬ 
buted lo the AleJnal Proiptss, of Louisville, Ky. One of the 
chief wotkers in this new department of study is Dr. Hctillon, 
of Palis, wild has accomplished by the .aid of hypnotic sugges¬ 
tion " the cure of cases of kleptomania, lying, biting of the 
fingernails, cowardice, fear of the dark, &c.” There are, it is 
maintained, the elements of a true experimental pedagogy m 
hypnotism, andjt is .said lo be pos.sible by this means to modify 
the ideas of children, change their characters, correct acquired 
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.habile and furm new ones. If .all ihc.sc things bear the te.st of 
enlarged experience and fuluie exiieriineiil^, there should be a 
good time in .store for the teacher. ‘ * 

, Tint value of lesearch or “ heuristic ” methods in teaching is 
beisg more .and more recognised. Owing to the etiorts of 
i’fofcs.sor Aimstrong and others, very fd.v teachers of science in 
this country *are now ignorant of the .advantages of setting 
children to discover for themselves r.ither than overwhelming 
them with showers of cleaily cxjuesseil f.icts to icmember. 
It is interesting to know that I’rolessor M.tcgregor, in opening 
the cuirent session at the Dalhoiisie College, Halifax, Nova 
.Scotia, took for the subject of* his addie.ss " Tlie Utility of 
Knowlcflgc niaking .IS a means of I.ilKral Tiaining,” in which 
he .advoc.ited the s.iiiie system. Wc find, on reading Ihe cojiy 
of his .address which I’rofessor M.tcgregor h.is scnl" us, llial he 
attributes a’coiisidei.ible jiart of the failure of ordinary edu¬ 
cational methods to what he calls “ tlic l.ihse and vicious 

• generalisation” of Uacon, vi/., “Knowledge is power.” The 
jiower to make knowleilge--to discover facts for oneself---is the 
really gieat power, and. in fact, the only one which is much usd 
n later life. 

It appeals from the leccntly published Anntiaiiestati’^tique de 
la Jieli;ii/tie for the year 1S9S th.it there has been a constant 
decrease since liigo in the number of students at the four uni¬ 
versities ol lielgium. In 1S90 the total number of students 
.was 6,l8S; in 189S it had fallen to 4,951. In 1S90 tliere wcie 
102 unneisily students lor evtiy 100,000 of the population ; in 
1898 the corresponding number was 75. The percentage de- 
cieasesfrom 1S90 to 189S in the four principal subjtcts were as 
follow.s :—I’hilosophy and Litciaturc, 38 ; Scieiiecs, 52 ; I,aw, 
81 ; and Medicine, 21. In only oiw branch ol study was there 
an increase, vi/., .in increase of 27 per cent, in the miiiibcr of 
Students at the special schools which each university h.is 
attached to it for the study of the technieological aits and 
sciences. 

A CoRREsrONiiENT of the Australanan Sihoolnia%lcy gives 
the following method for making Untein slides from ordinary 
bookMlIustralions :—“ Paste the picture with boiled starch to 
the glass, of ordinary si/c, viz., 3^in. by 3.Jin. When dry t.ake 
a piece of finest sandixiper, place round a cork and rub very 
gently till all the jiaper is removed, and the thin tilm of the 
picture remains on the glass. To make it transparent, take 
Canada balsam and spirits of turpentine mixed m equal [larls, 
and apply lightly with a fine brush. When dry they give 
results almost crpial to bought slides as regards clearne.ss,.on the 
screen.” The piinciplc of,'he method is not .iriginal, being, in 
fact, the basis of the “crystoleum” n'lethod of ■mounting jihoto- 
graphs on glas.s. Teacheis who think of trying the plan will 
proliably find dilute gelatine better than starch, and parafiin- 
wax easier to obtain than Canaila balsam, and it does etjually 
well for making the picture transparent. The method suggested 
by the letter referred to might be further improved by first 
colouring the book illustration. 

At the lecent meeting of the Mysore Representative Assembly 
the address of the senior councillor showed that the total number 
of educational institutions in the State, both public and privat^, 
was 3,781, with 89,507 boys and 13,674 girls under instruction. 
The percentage of Imys to the male population of the school¬ 
going age was 24*52, anS that of girls to the female population 
of the school-going age 3*78. These percentages show a con¬ 
siderable fall in the strength of schools of all classes in conse¬ 
quence of the prevalence of the plague in foua districts of the 
State. 


A CONI'RRKNCE was held at Simla, during the last week of 
October, with the view of putting into practical shape Mr. 
Tata’.s proposals, fit* the foundation pf an Indian Research 
Institute. Il n’as attended not onl;f by Mrf Tala and his repre- 
•scntalives, but by the Directors of Public Instruction iiC 
Kombay, Madras, Ifengal, and the'Punjabi f.ord Curzon prc-. 
sided. It is probable that the dcparlnient of technolqgy, 
physical science and medicine will Ire Crst inauguiated, and 
that the question 0(0 the training of secondary te.achers will be 
dealt w'itli later. The Pioneer Mail announces that the Govern¬ 
ment of India have given their cordial apiiroval to the Tata 
scheme, and as soon as all the details haverb^n worked out, the 
necessary legislation foi the incorporation of the new University 
will be undertaken. 

Tllic Poaid of Kduc.ition of .Sierra Leone are offering a prize; 
of jf,20 to die wrik 1 of a small history of Sierra Leone. Par- 
tiriil.irs m.iy be obtained from the Hoard of Education, Eree- 
town. Sierra Leone. 

CURRENT history. 

Tmc Samoan difficulty is ended in llie iiKvit.iblc w.ay. To 
die “ ('hiisti.vii ” Powers of Eurojie, we kinj'.ii (who d.ircs to 
doubt it ?J that tlie earth has been given lor an inberjjance ; and 
the tliree of them who were inlere.sred in this pailicufhr “lot” 
li.ive divideil tlie spoil. Gical Hiit.iin has some of it, but the* 
briefest st.ileiiu-nt of die “ ronsideialion ” for her abstinence 
K.ids to refleelions on the size of (he Dritish Ismijire and the 
magniliule of her interests. Some of our great shipping and 
other liniis effect no insurance, or lathei', raiiy on their own 
insiiranee business, because “their ships insure one anothci.” 
So Great Rril.iin can afford to lose a consiilcr.able asset, be¬ 
cause her dominion is so extended, and her desires necessarily, 
therefore, so large, that slip can easily receive compensalicm 
elsewhere. .Samoa was not our “ one ewe Iamb.” 

C.VMRRlDGs: University is discussing flie M.idiem,itical Tripos 
vvilli a view to cerlam alterations, PossiblyJ,hc result of some 
of llie.se will be, if earned out, t<? “abolish the Senioi 
Whangicr.” That would be the change mo*^ interesting to 
the general public, because the new.spajier reader’s idea of the* 
University is tli.U it has a Senior Wrangler and a BWat Race. 
Not long ago wc had a further illustration of liow the public 
ran Imisimderstand a matter in the great question of Women’s 
Degrees. * Hut the result of the proposed changes which will 
most interest the undergraduate will be the possible abolition 
of the “ Wooden Spoon.” If caiididatejS are not to be arranged 
according to merit, but named alphabetically in divisions, there 
must either be no Spoon 01 a dozen of them. Sic transit gloria 
mundi. , 

«* 

The trouble in Aujtria-Hungary still continues. The 
Government has now taken the side of the “ Geimans,” and ' 
other languages have ceased to be recognised in the army. 
Soldiers have been punished for not saying “ HUr" whjin their 
^^ames are called. IJut the conversions tOa Protestantisni con¬ 
tinue, and what will be the end thereof we cannot yet see. 
People say that it is only'the aged Emperor that kee“s,the 
empire together. Certainly he is apparently the only one who^ 
can keep the peace [between the warring nationalities. This® 
language question is not peculiar to Austria-Hungary; it forms . 
part of our quarrel with the Boers, and is a standing difficulty 
in Belgium. Yet from the United States we hear that the 
second generation of immigrants from all countries can speak 
American-English well, and the third generation is generally 
absorbed into the prevailing poitulation. 
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/rHE.BKITISH EMPIRE. 

. • • 

. AIkssrs. T’Hn.n‘ have just [lublished a wall map' of the 
British Empire, whjph has ftteodvantage of being on a uniform 
*^ci^e. It is impossiljle, in these days of iiiternalional changes, 
to be <(uije up to datt, and the Venezuelan aw'ard and the recent 
Anglo-German agreement are not recognised in this publication ; 
but the map would make an excellent aildition to the school¬ 
room, and will prove of great value to teachers of historv as 
well as geography. 0. 

The British Em]iire, in human history, is in some measure 
analogous to those ])henomcn.i of nature of which it is as cus¬ 
tomary as true to say that only their familiarity hides their 
•ajmost minaciiloiis, transcendent wonderfnlness. It is so vast, 
and yet so near to us, so incomprehensible, and yet so haliilnally 
handled that, like the powers of electiicity, we fniget its im¬ 
mensity both in actual existence and in potentiality, because we 
lind ourselves constantly able to use and control it. We do 
not, because we cannot as yet, explain it ; \\\ do but in.ike it 
serve our every-day wants.* “ I’r.ictical’’ men- that is, the men 
who think they c.in ait without knowing the principles of their 
.actions and who. theieloie, make at le,ist .is many failures .as 
successes, .irc content to go on using I’egasSs to plough then 
fields, c.otless and inditfereiil .is to the w^iy am! whiicfoie of 
^ his existence. Those of us who are etigaged in more scholasuc 
(which, lieing literally mteiprcled, means leisuntd) pursuits can 
alToid to make patient inquiiy in order that our pmiils m.ay be 
wiser than their fathers, amt m.ike at least a heginning of uiidet- 
standing the l'.m|m(sof winch they form .a part. 

Theiefore it is Ih.it we welcome such a liooU as Air. Wood¬ 
ward s,-’which helps us on low.irds an exposition ol tl'c naluie 
amt evolution of this mighty wliole. We propose, therelore, 
witli Ins help, to speak Inielly of some i)oint.s suggested liy his 
book. Tlic stoiy begins in Ih/ “ spaeioiis days of t.liiecn 
Eli/abeth ’ with the daiing deeds of lier -sailors, Il.awkms, 
krobishcr and otheis, and ispeeially witli Drake and his eir- 
ciiinnavig.ation of the glolie. It is still a disputed point wliether 
these attacks on .Spaimji property and teiritory weie “ piracy, ’ 
even from the modern point of view. Afr. Wiiodward gives 
^good reasons ffti regarding them as justillalde acts ol war. 

With the .icression of the Stuarts the perioil of colonisation 
began, a inovyiient wlneli m.ay lie regar.led .as “ liievltalile ” 
(\t. lolt-likc the colonisation of the Greek race. Its ine\itable- 
ncss may ho lioth iHjisirated and proved, if not also partly 
accounted for, by its utter imconseiotisness. We aie faiinh.ir 
witli 1‘rof. Seeley’s cpigr.im, that “ we com|uoted the woild in a 
fit of absence of mind,*’ .ind now we learn from Mr. Woudwaid 
(p. (15) that a solitaiy M.l*., on whom the vision of empire 
dawned, in 1614, was rebuked by the Speaker of that day lor 
thinking that Virgkiia was more import.int than pailiameiitary 
squabbled at home. But this “ Abdicl ” had sym))athisers; the 
Pilgrim Fathers alleged, as one of fheir reasons for going to 
America, the desiic to do something for the grfiwlh of iheii 
country, and Oliver Croiawcll, as we all know now, was a 
“ fouillier ” of our Colnniiil Empire. ^ , 

Olivci’s statesnAnlike view of empire was one of the things 
that survived the Kcsloralion, ami for another generation the 
AilTcfican colonies were lieatcrl as pait of ourselves ; even the 
' Navigation Acts were fratncil in the interests of a wide Impciial- 
ism, not merely tif the mother country. But when the Revolu¬ 
tion made Parliameql an annual necessity, these new statutes 

t Th« Btitisli Empiri*, on a uniform scale of 117,800,000 (5 ft. 7 in. x 
4 ft. 5 in.) (Geo. Philip & Sons.) 14s. 

^ A Short History of the Expansion of the British Empire, 1500-1870. 
By W. H. Woodward, x. f 316 pp. (Camb. Uiiiv. Press,) 4s, 
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began to he interpreted in the sense that .satisfied th»’Short-s 
sighted greed of manufacturers who were represertted in 
the lloiisi^f CommonK, and that policy began which endeal in 
the disaster of 1776-83. As Mr. Woodward say.s (pp. 135-6), 
“ As by degrees sialextnen ignored the, colonies, the business 
man’s view governed Flnglish policy .... The metjan? 
tile intere.sl tBroiigh thre House of Commons at once acquired 
the chief voice in colonial policy. ” 

There are one or two small niisprinhs, and we think the 
dilTerence between the religious parties in England is not fully 
giasped, Liul these are outside the author's main business. We 
would rather close with the heartiest commendation of the book 
fo our rc.iders. It is full iff wisdom, applicable to our own 
'l-’y > the following p.'iss.iges apropos of the Amboyna mas¬ 
sacre of 1623 (p. 71); “ Igiioiance of the true situation on the 
spot, coiitL'mpt fur e.spcil knowledge, the desire to be rid on 
.my terms of one difficulty because attention is demanded By 
.inolliei ; l.isily, a tendency to cling to a principle once sound, 
but already rendered obsolete by facis ; English colonial policy, 
has many inst.incts to show of failures of this type, of which 
'that of J.iiiies I. ill his dealings with IlolUnd is the earliest 
e.x.iiiiple. ” 


PKACTIC.AL GEOGRAPHY.’ 

TiiKkh .110 Signs ih.at geogi.aphy is beginning to share in ihl 
moveineiit which has enlirely changed the character of the 
inslriictioii in other sciences ihiring the past few years. Most 
odnc.itiomsts now agree in condemning didactic methods ol 
science leaching, .md in supporting systems of instruction drawn 
up with the view to cullivaft' the h.ahil of thinking rather than 
the f.iciilly Xi( .ahsoihing information imparted by others. 
Kali0n.1l nicthods ol instruction in the physicil and natural 
sciences are thus being widely adopted in scliooN where it has 
been fomid possible to proxide the necessary accommodation 
and ciimpiiieiit. Some subjects admit of experimental demon- 
stiation much more rc.idily than others, which accounts .for the 
reniarkahle developments that have taken place in recent years 
in the te.iching of pr.ictical physics and chemistry. On the 
other h.iiid, it requires much consideration to make geography a 
subject of individual observation. Any teacher is supposed to 
be competent to teach it, hut unless he is familiar with the 
science in its broadest aspects, his lessons must be merely the 
rellection ol the text book he happens to use. This does not 
matter if the text-hook is constructed on sound principles, but 
unfoiTiiiuUel), hooks arc still in use in which geography is not 
|iiesenied as a science capable of l*:ing studied everywhere, but 
as a dism.il collection of statistics, boundaries, and other dis¬ 
connected details which no pupil ought to be asked to re¬ 
member. 

Though most text-books of geography used in schools are 
bad, a luirnhcr of good hooks are available, and the future will 
doubtless bring others in which the subject is dealt with 
ratioiiallj. The character of a text-lwok is largely determined 
by the character of the cxaminalion foi which it is primarily 
iiuenilcd, .and so long as examiners set questions which need 
memory rather than thought for the answering, ^o long will 
♦exi-books provide geographical pemuiican. Much improve- 


' " Tlie Tracking of Geography in Swil^erkaiKl and Norik Italy.” By 
Joan Berenice Ueynoltls, H. A, 113 pp. (Cambridge University Pres-s.) is, 6d. 

“leathers* Manuals of Object J.ess(ins in Elementary Science and 
Geography .Combined.” By Vincent T. MurchC. Vol. 1 ., 1^4 pp.; Vol. 
11 ., 187 pp.; Vol. 111 ., 201 pp. (Macmillan.) rs. 6d. each. 

'* Sand-Modelling for Primary- and .Secondary Schools.” By Miss 
Taitiucic, L.L.A., and H. Major. B.A., B.Sc. 135 pf). (O. Newmann & Co.) 
7s. fid. 
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iiitnt '.may, however, be nolicetl in the character of the 
questions in several public cxainiiiations in recent years, and 
it if liecomin(j more and mote possilik- to make g^ojjrapliy a 
living subject instead of a collection of “dry bones,” even 
th</iigh pupils are being prepareil for examination. This being 
Vb, U seems worth whde to give examples of lessons in practical 
geography, from some volumes, recertly pubifshed, dealing 
with reformed methoils of geograithical teaching. It is not 
projiosed" to review the books in any detail, but rather to 
dhistrate by typical lessons the methods of teaching advoc.ited 
by many educationists, and jiroved to be practical by teachers. 

Miss Reynolds’s book contains her report, presented to the 
Uourt of the University of Wales, .m a visit to Swit/eiland an'/l 
North Italy in 1898, as Gilchrist Travelling Scholar. Many 
helpful descriptions on the methods by which gcograpln is 
taught in the primary and .second.iiy schools in those coiintiies 
eVri be found'Sn the voluino. The most striking ch.ri'acteristic 
of the instruction in primary schools in Swil/.erland is the iini- 
, versal adoption of the “ Jleimalkunde” method. The following 
extract shows the kind of instruction given in secondary or ad¬ 
vanced schools: -- 

1 was present at a lesson 
given in a secondary school at 
Zurich to a cla.ss of 35 boys, 
average age 14. Kach boy 
possessed Wettstem’s atlas, 
wliicli was opened at the 
specimens of cartography 
given in the introiluction. 

'.Vltenlion was called to 
I'igure 7, which represents 
a topographical map of a 
small district, with the relief 
shown by contour lines at 
distances of ten meties. Hy 
means of these lines the 
master got the Ixrys to cal- 
riilale the height at various 
jxiints, and also to describe 
111 iletail what ihc views 
would he like (roni an 
imaginary house .situated on 
the slqjK- of one of the hills 
delineated on the map. The 
dilTcrent methods for repre¬ 
senting canals, brooks, 
rivers, field - paths, cart- 
road.s, highways, ike., re¬ 
spectively, were described 
by the boys and illustrated 
on the blackboard, and close 
examination of their maps 
rendered it possible for 
them to tell where the rock 
had been artificially cut 
out to form a road, and 
where it had been naturally worn away by a river into a gorge. 
Then profiles of parts were drawn, and a section of a .supposed 
cutting necessary for the construction of a railroad across the 
district. Finally, the master showed a real relief, which had 
lieen made from the map by another hoy in the school by 
means of cutting out and fixing one upon another .separate 
pieces of cardboard. He invited the boys to make similar 
relief of whatever districts they preferred, offering to provide 
them with the necessary maps and apparatus. 

Compare ijtis les-son with what passes for a lesson in geography 
in most of our own secondary schools, in a class of boys having 
an average age of 14, and no impartial critic will hesitate to 
decide that we are much (behind in the .scientific study of the 
subject. Unless geography is taught as a science it is barely 
worth while to include it in the curriculum of a school. Miss 
Reynolds’s book should help to stimulate that interest in the 
subject which is necessary to lift it out of its present unsatisfac- 
toiy position. 


Mr. Murche's huok.s are primarily intended for the use of 
teachers in public elementary schools who give instruction in 
the combined subje-l of “ Elementary gcience anchGcograpljv” 
introduced into the Code of Regulaf-ions ftfr Day Schools under 
the ICducation Department in 1898. The subject is {divided 
into seven stages corresponding t() the sgven .standards in ele-, 
mentary schools, and in each stage the aim is to train* 
pupil's faculties of observation and de.s(*ription of natuml objects 
and phenomena rather than to dull their intellects with geo¬ 
graphical details. The Education Dep.rrlmeiit, through II. M. 
Inspectors, have wisely determined to thscouj^ige “ the senseless 
repetition of lists of names and meaiiingl -ss definitions, and in 
its place to foster the cultivation of intelligent teaching by the 
natural process of observation.” 

The new subject closely approaches the “ J foinc-Knowledge ” 
melhoil, used with such great success in primary schools in. 
Germany and .Switzerland. The sylhilms of the first three 
stages, whicli aie coveted by Mr. .Muiclie’s books, is as 
follows ; - 

Annual courses of object lessons, of which elcinentary geo¬ 
graphy should form a part, heginiiing with the simplest pheno- 

iiiena which the children can 
ohseive :~"Iand, water, the 
form of the earth, the sea, 
hills, valleys, livers, pio- 
ceediiig to ihc ..notions of 
locality and disihnee, and 
tlic mc.rns ot lejne.senliiig 
all of the.se liy modelling in 
sand or other material, and 
by a map, with s[)ecial reler- 
cnce to the map of England. 
Object lessons on the chief 
trilies of animals and their 
habits, on common jilants 
and their growth, and on 
common iiioignnic siih- 
E stances and their properties. 

The .same combination of 
geography with the sciences 
of zoology, botany and 
geoldgy, and pioccsses of 
manufacture is followed in 
the higher stages. At first 
glance, the subject' pre.sents 
theappearaircc of aaomiu'um 
j>a(fierum of disconnected 
information, having some¬ 
what the character of 
the “Child’s Guide to 
Knowledge,” with which 
pupils of a past generation 
were tormented. Bui it must he remembered that children 
like variety, and that in early stages of instruction systematic 
methods are undesiratile. 

As an exapiple of the contents of Mr. Murche’s manuals, the 
following notes on the North of England, from the teachers’ 
book for Standard III., are given, together wilh the map 
l(Fig. I) which accompanies it:— " 

The modelling tray will be required, and in preparation for 
the lesson the teacher shoulll make a model map on it in^jlamp 
sand, in accordance with the plan here given. The principal 
mountain peaks and headlands would stand out best from the -.., 
remainder of the model, if they were moulded in clay ; the 
rivers would show up well in silver cotds; the lakes in the Lake ‘ 
District should be represented by mecffis of small pieces of 
looking-glass, and small, round, bone discs or buttons should be 
used to represent the towns. A sketch map should also be 
drawn in chalk, side by side with the model, on the part of the 
tray which is provided for that purpose, and a physical map of 
England will also be requited. ’ Provide a foot rule fox mea- 
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surement purposes, and let ihe scale (six inches to fifty miles) 
be prominenlly show* on both the model and the sketch map, 
UEcover the model and commence with a few minutes' chat 
^about it, in order to *awakeit the interest of the »children. Be 
-areful to give no hint for the present as to its being a model of 
any part of England, for the n;ain object just now is to use it 
elTnply as a connecfmg link between what has already been 
taught and the lessons Ihjt are to follow. A little rapicl ciues- 
tioning wfll elicit all Ihey can tell about the niorlel, and after 
leaving them in this way to point out examples of rapes, bays, 
mountains and hills, rivers, estuaries, towns, and so forth, 
proceed as follows. 

For all the stages«covercd by Ihe teachers’ manuals corre¬ 
sponding reading-books for the pupils are being prepared. The 
rentier for Standard I. has already been published. Teachers 
who are in the fortunate position of being permitted to teach 
geography according to any plan they may rare to adopt, are 
advisctl to examine Mr. Murrhe’s volumes. 

The book on “ .Sand-Morlelling,” by Miss Tarbuck and Mr. 
Major, is described in the sub title as “ designeil to assist the 
teaching of drawing, object lessons and geography, copiously 
illustrated by blackboard sketches and diagrams, maps and 
photographs, with pr.icticM hints and instructions.” The 
volume is a teachers’ book, .and contains detailed instructions 
for sand-modelling^ which .should be of particular servirc in 
kindergarten schools. It represents the resi^li?. of experience in 
methods fif teaching which have been followed with great 
, success for several years in Leicester, and thongb many teacliers 
would not r.rie to .idopt the whole scheme of work, they wall 
find in the volume numerous helpful hints. The notes of a revision 
le.sson on .1 river, reprinted in the adjoining column, illustrate the 
method of instruelionalescrihed in detail in the pages of the hook. 

The chief ohjection to sa'id-niodelling and the construction 
of relief maps is that it fierpieutly gives children incorrect ide.rs 
as to actual topographical conditions anti modes of origin of 
various land-forms. The method must therefore he used with 
discretion. But notwithst.indiiig Ihe difficulties, there can he 
no question that in the early stages of geographical iiislruclirm 
visible illustrations .and aolital models in sand, clay, or other 
plastic material, such, for instance, as H.arbult’s “ Tl.astieine,’’ 
should be used wfiencwr possible. It is far belter that a child 
should know what an island is, or an isthmus, or a strait, cape 
0>r creek, when he sees them, than it is for him to learn to recite 
definitions of them; and Ihe very best way to convey an idea 
of these .structu»<-s is to present them in a concrete form, 

ft Would he possiblq to point out parts in ^^r. Mur/che’s 
Ixioks, and in Ihe voluitne by Miss Tarhuek ami Mr. .Major, in 
which the demonstrations used are liable to leatl to incorrect 
inferences. For instance, in the adjacent notes of .a lesson on 
a river, the perforation of the sand with vertic.il liolcs made by 
a pen-handle must certainly lead many children to think th.it 
there are a number of similar vertical holes in eveiy hill, and 
that the rain tuns dcTwn them as it does in the rain-pipe at the 
side of a house. To illustrate in this way the percolation of 
water through the soil and the produefion of springs is decidedly 
rnkslcading. Worse than ihi.s is the false impression of a volcanic 
eruption given by burning petroleum or spirit in a thimble pressed 
into the top of a sand-inoi.nlain. Curious'iy enough, the informa ' 
tion about volcanoes given by Mr. Murcbf- is incorrect in .scvcial 
respgcts, for every student of elem’Jntary physiography knows 
that the statement that ” a volcano is a burning mountain, 
• which throws out .smoke, fl.ames, ashes, cinders and lava,” is 
untrue in almost" every word. Defects of this character are, 
however, soon remedied, and may be disregarded when the 
general character of the volumes is taken into consideration. 
For though some of the methods, and parts of the treatment, 
are crude, we are convinced that they are on the right lines and 
that much may be cxpiected from the development of experi- 
' mental methods in geographical teaching. 


NOTES ON A RECAPITULATORY LESSON." 

’A River. ^ 

Api'Aratu.s. — Relief map, to be built up in wet sand. 
Blackboaid drawings of rivers rising in glaciers, mountains, 
lakes, &c. .* . 

Mati kr ; /o be illustrated by Mrthod. ’ 

experiments. 

1 . Whai' It' ts.—A river I. Ask which children have 
is a running stieani of fresh seen a stream, and draw from 
water. A stream is a small them what it is. Trace out 
river ; a liver is a large stream.- j the course of a stream in wet 
A river and a slicani are alibe .sand, and let water flow along 
in being made of fresh water ; it. Compare and contrast with 
they are different in si/e, the rain running down a street 
streams geneially tlowing into gutter. Utilise a blackboarij 
the rivers to feed them. drawing of a river-’course. 


II. How Kokmki). ---A II. From the “ rose ” of a 
river is formed directly, or small can pour water repre- 
iiuhrectly, by i.iiii. If rivers senting rain on the raised sur- 
depeiided on direct supplies of fice ot wet sand, in which the 
lain, they would dry iqi during river course in I. has been 
the dry season. But a large scooped out with a pencil or 
jiait of the lain soaks into the finger. Slope the sand- 
ihe gioutid, and re-appeais as tiay so that the water .soaking 
springs. It is liecause a kirge through the sand may comc 
portion of tlie walei-supply is out to represent land-springs, 
got fiom springs that rivers Draw on the blackboard r. 
keep on flowing in dry weather, sketch of land-S]>rings, (omtant 

and in/ermitlent. Make black- 
Rivers tire also formed by board .sketch of rivers rising in 
melting ice and snow on hill- glaciers ; and show photograph 
sides and mountains. of glacier. 


III. SouKCKs OK Rivers. m. Illustrate by means of 
—The beginning of a river is a hill of wet sand, in which 
usually a sprin,^ which (lows with a pen handle holes are 

from the side of a hill or made into which water is 

mountain. The \v.rter from gently poured. The water run- 
ihe spring fiirnis a ?-r//or A/vfl/i’. iiing down the vertical holes 
Several of these tis they run will come out of a horizontal 
down to lower levels join to one to represent brooks or 
form a rivulet. When seveial rills. Compare the sandtlitls 

rivulets meet together they with the 10 if of a house ; the 

foim aThe land from streams coming out of the .sand 
which the streamlets come to with the rain flowing through 
form the river is c.illed the the eaves and rain-pipes, 
river basin ; and the Viigh land 

between one riser basin and Mould a hollow in the sand 
another is called a scater-part- with a very shallow basin or 
///;■ (sinten/ied). It is so called uatly-pan, pushing the basin 
(rom partim; the streams that liu^izontally through the sand 
flow (fdm it in dilTercm djrcc- to give the “Ixtsin” of the 
tions. river. 


IV. Paris 111- a River. IV. (n) Point out the wrw 

of the river and its feeders as 
(a) Soniee, llie beginning of made in the sand-tray, 
a stream or whole liver. (//) Trace the course of the 

(/') Course, ihe direction of livct drawn in the sand, 
the river, and its flow from 

source to mouth. (r) Make dififeront kinds of 

(i) Mouth (estuary and con- mouths in wet sand for the 
fluenee), the outlet of the river, rivers drawn therein. 

’’(</) Bed, that on which the (d) Deduce why so called, 
river rests. and show the dry betl and 

pour water into it. 

{e) Banks, the raised sides. (e) Raise these on the sand- 
If the banks are low at the map for raided banks, and level 
mouth of the river, a delta is them to show flat banks above 
often fotmeil Ih^re. the deep bed marked in rhe 

sand-tray. ' 

> From "Sand-Modelling.' Hy Tarbuck and bjajoi. 
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* RECENT SCHOOL ROOKS. 

Modern Languages.. 

A Primer of Freni h P’ei te jor Upper Fornn. Kclitwl hy 
"Tri^ilerit: Spu-iicer, M.A., J’li.D. xi.+260 pp. (Caml;ricl(je 
University I’lcss.) 2s. (id. —Teachers ov e a debt bf (jralitiide to 
I’rof. Spcncer'for (his attractive volume. The theory of French 
prosody has been reduced to a miniimini, yet we h.xve all ih.tt is 
essential tensely e.xpressed. At the same time, the editor has 
rollecled a number of excellent pas.sages and entire poems, 
which are all the moie welcome because llie\ are not 
hackneyed. For lack of just suelf a book many boys and girfs 
p.iss through the upper forms of our schools without gaining any 
insight into the structure of French veisc ; there is no longer 

an excuse for leaving tlieni in ignorance, it is a verygood book. 

■ o 

F. Coppee, Conies Chonis. ICdiled by Margaret F. Skeat. 
XX. 1-176 pp. (Macmillan.) 2r. (id. —.As Mr. Sicpmann, in 
whose series this volume appe.trs, rightly points out, Mis.s 
Skeat ha.s taken very great pains to make this edition helpful in 
every way. The short biography, the notes and the vocabulary 
(a iu‘W feature in the series), all give evidence of gieal caie and 
a good knowledge of xvJial is likely to present diftieuliy to the 
young reader. The stories mostly deal with life in Paris, and a 
convenient plan of th^ streets to which reference is made in the 
text ha.s beenerdded. The appendix contains some interesting 
notes on word-formation. , 

Introduction to Fini;!'i/i, Fiench and German Phonetics. By 
Laura Soames. xxvii.-f 178-I-89 pp. (Sonnenschein.) (is.-- * 


prints, in large type, what he believes to be the true text 
of Aristotle, with the traditional numbering; of the sections and 
also a new numl/etifig.^ Various readings and the conjectural 
emendations o' scholars which are'not atfniitted are found at, 
the foot of each page, and the editor’s own rastorations in thif 
text are marked by an asteri-sV. The .use of smaller ty|^ 
marks the paragraphs which arc admittedly not from the Iflind 

of the author himself. * * 

« 

The Pastonil Fpistles. (Cambridge Creek Testament for 
Schools and Colleges.) By J. If. Bcrnari], D.D. Ixxviii.-1- 
192 pp. (Canrhiidge University Press.)—In the introduction 
we bnd the question of the authorship of these epistles fairly 
faced, and after a full discussion of difliculties and objections, 
the “ conservative ” view strongly maintained. There are also 
chajiters devotetl, one to an examination of the heie.sies alluded 
to, and another to maintaining the distinction between the 
MaKoTos and the upfir^impos. The many interesting points, 
whether peculiar to this group of the Apo.stle’s writings or other¬ 
wise, are dealt with very fully in the notes, and no point of 
importance .seems to be overlooked. There is a very complete 
index, in which difierent signs are eibployed to show the jieculi- 
arities in the langu.agc of the epistles. 

'J'he. A/^/i(ola of Tacitus. (Blackie’s l',atin Series.) By 
\V. C. F. \V.rlters,*M.A. 175 pp. (Blackie.) is: i(>d. —The 
best features of this senes are excellently maintained in this 
volume. .Agricola was governor of Britain from 78-84 A.D., ’ 
and therefore it wa.s a good idea to illustiate the book with 
photographs of Roman remains in tiois country, one of which is 


The first edition appeared in 1891, and it was recog¬ 
nised that Muss Soames had written a most valuable 
book. The new edition has been reset, and contains 
valuable additions hy Prof. Victor, who has acted as 
editor at the request of Miss Soames’s liteiaiy triisfces. 
It need hardly be said that the task could not have 
lieen entrusted to abler hands. The book is most 
useful. Our only legret is that Miss So.iiiies did not 
decide to adopt the sci ipt ol tbe.-/j soi lation Plionetiqite 
Internationale which Prof. A'letor has now introduced 
into Itis own books. 

A Three-year Preparatory Course in Freni h. By 
C. F. Kroeh. ix.-b370 pp. (M.icmillan.) 5X.—The 
third volume of this Cour.se h.is now ap|)eare<l. It is 
on lines familiar to those who have seen the earlier 
x'ohime.s. The.se books have been written, in the 
first place, for use in America. Mi. Kroeh is “ Pio- 
fcssoi of Languages in the Stevens Institute of Tech- 



nology,”and hasa consideia’ilereputation .asa teacher. 

No one can, therefore, fail to derive help from a perusal of his 
works. It will be found that he is in agreement with the conti¬ 
nental reform movement in almost all essential matters. We 
may refer in particular to the impoitance he attaches to a good 
pronunciation and to the use of the foreign language in the 
class-room. 


Roman liiidge on ihe Calilcr, near liutliwell. 

here reproduced, the bridge ne.ar Botliwell. The notes are of 
good quality, and incoriwrate all that is best of recent anno¬ 
tation, in .adilition to the,evlitor’.s own work. 

How to hiin Philoiojry. By E. 11. Miles, M. A. xxiii.-(-292 
pp. (Sonnenschein.) 5t.net. -The author has been impelled 


CiasBicB. 

The Histories of Thucydides. Book VI, Translated by E. C. 
Marchant, M.A. xix.-fSa pp. (Boll.) Paper, It.—Mr. 
Marchant tells us in the preface lh.it he contemplates a trans¬ 
lation of the whole of Thucyrlides, this book being an instalment. 
Judging from this specimen, we think that he succeeds in being 
more literal than jowett, and more accurate and idiomatic than 
Dale—to mention the two of his predecessors who are perhaps 
best known, though in different circles. 

Aristotelis Poeticr. By T. G. Tucker, Litt. D. vii.-l-52pp. 
(Nutt.) Paper, 2i. net.- -This is a critical edition of the text of 
the “ Poetics,'' noteworthy for taste and Acumen. Dr. Tucker 


to write this novel, interesting, and valuable book, by having 
the fact impressed upon him during several'years’ lecturing and 
coaching, that there is no wyirk in the market which shows how 
to begin the study of philology. The comsequence of thJs.'«tate 
of things is that the beginner (the pre.sent writer well remembers 
his own experiences) spends a great deal of time in finding out 
exactly what he Is expected to do, and how to set about doing 
it. This book will save him a considerable amount of unnects- 
.sary and mis-directed energy, and he will then be able to use 
Giles’s “Manual” and Brugmann’s “Grundriss” with profit 
from the first. The part played, in fact, is that of a pioneer 
clearing away a mass of difficulties from a wide stretch of land, 
in order to ensure a succe-ssful advance into an unknown country. 
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Mr. Miles very wisely makes use of P'nglish words lo show 
principles, but has 4 elilu*rately avoided, where possible, the 
inftoduction of “ Sai^skiR and other unhenitiaf languages,” and 
■rthere is much to be said ioi his decision, but*personally we 
should have preferred to see the moderate use of these for the 
^rixwe of illuslratidh. Those' who are setting out upon the 
study of the fascinatirw subject of classical philology cannot do 
better than provide themselves with this book, which will also 
supply the teacher with much matter .vid a jiractical method. 

Edited Books. 

The Cambridge for Sehooh. The Kook of I’rovcibs, by 
the Veil. T. T. I’crowne, K.J). 193 pp. 3^. The Books of 

Chronicle.s, by W. IC. Barnes, D.l). 303 pp. 4r. (Cam¬ 

bridge University Press.)—Each of these volumes constitutes 
a 'valuable additiun lo this important .scries of commentaries, 
and they botli r.vnk with the very best of those already issued. 
If at some future lime the .syndics of the Pitt Pre.ss should see 
fit to pul the Apocryphal Books of Ecck-siasticus and the Book 
of Wisdom into the same competent hands as have been engaged 
on this edition of the Provyrhs of Solomon, the three volumes 
together would be alone sufficient to commend the seiies. 
Rarely h.rs this p.irlicul.ir book been so capably h.indled. Un¬ 
like Dr. Horton’s edition, it is pure criticism ; it is not a mixtiue 
of homiletics and doctrine. The second chapter of the ini 10- 
diiction, on the lite ary character of the Pioverbs, is masleily, 

■ .ind the summary of their moral and religious teaching [iroves 
that the editor possesses that rarity among thcologi.iiis - a mind 
capable of estimating truth J«istl\, even when it is not e.’ipiesscd 
111 the foimularies of any paiticiilar theological school. The 
iiotics are excellent. In dealing with the Books of the Chroni¬ 
cles, Di. Barnes has well perfoimcd a task of no ine.tii 
ilifiiciilty. The freipicnl overlapping of these books with those 
of .S.tmuel and the Kings aie compen.saled by i|uite as freguent 
.end considerable omis-ions ; and ijie summary of the contents 
of the Chronicles, which Dr. Baines gives in his introduction, 
only renders dealer the patient scholarship which h.is struggled 
with the complesilics of these narratives. In dialing with the 
niiportaiit question of the sources from which the chroniclers 
ohiaiiicd their information, the editor suiveys the ground in a 
vtiy masterly ttay ; and in considering the character and the 
*iurpose of these .somewhat tantalising productions his conclu¬ 
sions commend themselves rather by tlieir historical hieadlh 
ami per}.pective than by any other tests. If this series of 
volumes has served any pre-eminent purpose, it i.s that ilf in¬ 
ducing its students to ifonsidcr facts of history and sehoIai.sliip 
.is of primary importance ; and lo this general aim these two 
volumes lend material .\id. 

English Poetry for Sehooh. By H. Cookson and A. 
Houghton. Book I., Primary. l66 pp. u. 6 d. Book II., 
Secondary. 340 pjt. y. 6 ti. (Macmillan.)--This is presum¬ 
ably the vvay that English poetry is taught in Egypt, where the 
editors are respectively assistant and principal of the Kedivich 
School in Cairo ; and if sc, that way is at once ctlhtprehensive 
and excellent. These two anthologies differ very sensibly from 
any otlier with which the«writcr is acquiyinted, but they arc at, 
useful "as they are novel. The first volume is naturally a 
stcj)|fing-stonc to the second, but the two together cover all the 
ground from the sixteenth century to the present day ; and 
though such a range necessitates only brief selections, the com¬ 
pilers’ high appreciation of what is really excellent in English 
poetic thought and diction is obvious on every page. Sufficient 
is here given to whet the appetite for more ; and to this end 
some valuable notes and appendices are included in these 
volumes. One note on the place of recitation in the teaching 
of a language is especially worthy of consideration ; and one 
appendix is devoted to biographical sketciies of those poets j 


whose wqrk.s are included in this collection. If this attempt to 
present the^whole subject brietiy and clearly is as much appre¬ 
ciated as it deserves to be, a very considerable improvenlent 
will follow in class work. 

Selections from Tennyson’s Poems. By E. C. E. OweniP 
*33 PP- (Edffard Arnold.) is. 6 d. —The.se “selections”*are 
limited by the date.s 1832-1855, but over that period they are 
distinctly happy and representative. The editor says that his 
book is intended for boys and girls between the ages of fifteen 
and eighteen, which leads him lo omit many beautiful things, 
but which has still not led him to write his introduction in any 
wory juvenile way. The sktjfch of Tennyson’.s life is supple¬ 
mented by a criticism of his poetiy. Both are masterly, but 
one cannot help thinking th.il botli are also very considerably 
above the jntelligence of the average boy or girl of the age 
specified by the editor. As a matter of fact, one ia tempted to 
seriously question whether we are not .suffering educationally 
from “ too niiieh Tennyson." He is c.s.sentially a metaphysician, 
a thinker, a poet of the .soul; who even in his lighter vein does 
jot often escape from the “ O’ustiiijte questionings, Of sense 
and outward things who wanted to analyse what Shakespeare 
(s.iy) was content lo experience. Such poetic diet i.s not milk 
for babes, and young pcofde m.ay have too much of it. .Still 
this selection deserves great commendation, and the notes 
(which, hovvever, are rather clumsily arraiiged at the end of the 
volume) aic excellent. 

History. 

A History of England for High Schools and Academies. B/ 
K. Coman and K. K. Kendall. (The Macmillan Co.) 
xxviu. 1-507 pp. 71. 6r/.—This liook, which hails from 
America, is well piinled, well hound, and well illustrated. On 
the whole, it tells the hisloiy of England fairly and faithfully. We 
cannot give it higher praise, hee.iuse it backs the more scholarly 
qualities. It is obviously inspiied by Green’s histories, and has 
the defects .is well as the merits of that writer. It is popul.ar, 
i.e., It i.s .uiapieii more foi the “general reader” than for the 
student. We look to it in vain for definite statements of fact, 
especially m the eonstiliilioiial history. Typic.al of the .style is 
the recommendation of Macaulay’s Essays. That famoas'collec¬ 
tion may he good literature, hut they cannot nowadays be 
regarded seiiously as history, llistoiy must at least aim at 
heiiig scientitic ; I'lily in this way can the study claim the 
alleiilion of seiious people, and it is because this book fails 
to he e.x.ict, not hi-c.iuso it is incorrect so far as it goes, that in 
reading it we feel .1 sense of ilisappoinlnicnt. 

Geography. 

Th? Evolution of Ctcoi;raphy. By John Keane. (Stanford.) 
xv.-)-i}9 pp. ^s .—The most interesting feature of this book 
consists of the reproduction of ancient maps, illustrating the 
ideas of eail)- geugraiiliers. But the text is also worth reading 
hy all teachers. The author traces the knowledge of geography 
befoie the Christian era, and the ideas on the shape of the earth 
till the growth of the Ptolemaic conception of its sphericity. 
The advent of Christianity and of the barbaric invasion destroyed 
all scientific conception of geography, and we begin again, as it 
were, with “ mapjje-mondes ” based on the Bible. Very curiou.s 
as illustrations of human ignorance are the plans thus evolved, 
.ome of which are here reproduced and others desaribed. The 
vTorld is flat, of exliaordinary shape. Jerusalem is at the centre, 
and everything assumes wonderful pioportions and situations. 
The British Isles, e.g., are of all posailile shapes, and m.iy be 
aiiywliere off the western coast of Europe from Spain to Norway. 
Gradually, however, know-letlge grew again, and the author ends 
with the first circumnavigation of the globe and a reproduction 
of the “gores*’ of Schoner’s globe of >523. We heartily 
recommend the book to teachers and to the school library. 
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Science and Technology. 

Elements of Natural Philosophy. Ily Alfred Karl, M.A., 
»''iii. + 320 pp. (Kdward Arnold.) 4^. Od. —Mr. Karl deals 
with the fundamental principles of chemical and physical science, 
ancrhojres that indirectly he has met Ihe rftniiremcnts of the 
Ueneial Klement.rry Science p,apers set at the lamdon Uni¬ 
versity Matriculation examination. The author’s name is a 
suflicient .security for the correctness of the information included 
in the volume, but it i.s to lie feared that the introductory pages 
will prove a little difliciilt for a beginner, .since they deal wifh 
scientific generalisations in I.inguage which is too f.ii removed 
from an oirlinary boy’s everyday conversation. The volume- is 
intended as a handbook for the laboratory for Ihe use of be¬ 
ginners in .science, but the arrangement of the chapters when 
viewed from this standpoint is unfortunate. The first chapter 
includc.s the following practical work : —{a) pendulum observa- 
* lions; (i) demonstrations of the energy of moving bodies; (c) 
changes in sire and slate when bodies are heated ; (</) examples 
of chemical changes. The choice of subjects may be logical 
enough, but it drres nrrt result in a .satisfactory working course. 
Chapter ii. on the measmement of .srmple (ju.uilities includes 
no jirecise instructions for practical work, though at the end of 
the chapter an admirable scries of exercises rs given which will 
be of the grgirtest value to the teacher, though in their present 
form they are of little use to the pupil. It is unnecessary to 
rleal with each chapter; it is sufficient to say lli.ii, while Ihe 
Irook is likely to be useful to teachers for its suggestivcncss, it- 
cannot be recommended as a guirle to be pi.rccil in tire hands ol 
a beginner starling experimental work. 

Heat for Advanced StuiUnt\. HvKdwin Edser, .Vssoc. K.C..S., 
viii.4464 I'P- (Macmillan.) 4,1. (sd. —Esen a euisory glance 
will dr.scover the marked superiority ot .Mr. Kdser’.s\olume over 
the current text-books which h.ive hitherto been available to 
the average .student in this .subject. The author as.sumcs that 
the student is familiar with Ihe elements of mathematics as far 
as Binomial Theorem; and it is gratifying to find th;it the 
nutation of the calculus is also used, since the application ol 
this to simple physical problems is an arlmirable means of con¬ 
veying a clear notion of the principles of the calculus to the 
student who may not have studied it as a branch of pure mathe¬ 
matics. Numerous .simple experinients, many of which tire 
new, are fully described in .such a ittanner that the student c.in 
readily obtain an experimental knowledge of the subject without 
the aid of an auxilary text book. The subject-iimlter includes 
an admirable treatment of Iheiniumelry, with a complc'c and 
lucid description of the methods of determining the errors of 
mercurial thermometers and their c</rreclions'; and the same 
remark applies to the sub.se<iuent treatment of Calorimetry, 
the Kinetic Theory of liases, and Adiabatic 'rransforinalions. 
An account of I'tof. Dewar’s experiments on the liipicfaction of 
air and hydrogen, of Dr. Linde’s method of liquefying air, and 
a complete chapter on Van der NVaals’ theory indicate th.at the 
book i.s thoroughly up-lo-datc. The hook contains over two 
hundred illustrations, the originality and high (jualily of which 
do credit Imth to the author and to the pulilisher. There are 
several minor mistakes and misprints which .should be corrected 
in a second edition - e.g., (p. 14, end of I. 15) “-432 ” omitted^; 
(p. 28, 1 . 2l) 7 S 8'2 .should read 756-4 ; (p. 205, I. 22) for m 
read E; (p. 300) (pv+dv) should read ^(^41/11); and, in 
Fig. 154, the symbol ais omitted. 

A Text-hook of Physical Chemistry. By Dr. R. A. Lehfeldt, 
xii.-1-308 pp. (Edward Arnold.) •js.Od .—Tliis i.s by no means 
an elementary book! To thoroughly understand Dr. I..ehfeldl’s 
arguments a very considerable knowledge of mathematics is 


necessary, as well as an intimate acquaintance with the facts 
and generalisations of physics and cheraistiy proper. Since the 
theories of physical cKemislry arc so nepe.ndent upon therrffo- 
dynaitiic reasoning, two chapters on the principles of thermo-^' 
dynamic.s arc included. The author has been to much pains to 
make his work intelligible to the earnest student, and it is 
to see from many .sections in the book that Dr. Lehfeldt is not 
only quite at home jn this modern branch of exact science, but 
also lliat he h.is had considerable experience in explaining its 
difficultie.s to m.'iny types of student, j^s a clear interpretation 
of an imporlaiU subject, the bonk can be confidently recom¬ 
mended. 

Intiodiiition to Physical Chemistry, liy James Walker, D.Sr., 
Ph.D. X. -(335 pp. (M.acmillan.) lOj.net.—Professor Walker 
already has a deservedly high reputation as a clear and .stimti* 
laling writer on chemical theory, and in liis most recent book 
there is abundant evidence that his right hand h.as not foigol 
her cunning, .\ssimiing the reader to he acquainted with ele¬ 
mentary mathematics, and to have .an ordinary knowledge of 
phy.siral and chinuc.al science, the author has dealt with the 
fundauK-nt.al siibjecis of physic.il chemistry .at some length, .ind 
in sufficiently simple language for a sixth-form hoy to be able 
to re.rd his book with intelligent appreciali-"n. A particularly 
valuable t li.iiaclcrittic of this tuhinic is .that the tonncclion 
hetween the laws of chemistry which ate ortlinarily taught in a 
school course and llmse which arc classified under the present- ' 
day title of jihysical chemistry is made quite evident, and a very 
real danger avoided, viz., that which Ic.ids the hr-ginner to think 
of physical cheinistiy as a subject quite ap.art from ordiimry 
chemical knowledge. We agree with Prof. Walker that, after 
m.isicring the contents of this book, the sludenl will have no 
dilficulty in profiting by the laiger works of Ostwald, Nernst, 
and vaii’l Hoff. 

Miscellaneous. 

A/e/rf, Shade and Shadosu. By John .Skeaping. 222 pp. 
(Ueorge Newncs, Ltd.) y. 6 d. This instructive hook is the 
direct outcome of the South Kensington system of teaching 
dr.iwing ; and .since every trained elementary scliool teacher is 
supposed to know something of the .subject vef which Mr.^ 
Skeajiing wrile.s, his hook is likely to become kargely used. It 
includes chapters on Model Drawing and the principles wliich 
underlie .Sketching from Nature, information not very»wi(tely 
knoJfn five - .and - twenty years ago. ’ The original “letter 
designs ” *arc an attractive characteristic, and the volume is 
well and fully ilhi.strated. 

“ One Called Help," or The Slough of Despond. By Lucy 
H. M. Soul.sby. 51 pp. (Longmans.) c[d. net.—This de¬ 
lightful little book might, with advantage, be pul into the hands 
of every girl leaving school. It is a reprint of oqp of Miss 
Souksby’s very helpful addresses, and we have read every word 
with the gicijtest pleasuic. 

John Milton : A Short Study of his Life and Works, By 
JV. P. Trent. (Macmillan.) 277 pp* Jj. 6 d. —Since tRc pub¬ 
lication of Macaulay’s celebrated Essay on Milton, the great 
poet of I’uritani.sm has receBted no mean share of attention from 
critics of all schools, and of many countries. It might have been 
thought, however, that the two lives of Milton contributed by « 
Mark Paltison and Dr. Garnett respectively to t6e “ English Men 
of Letters ” scries and to Mr. Walter Scott’s series of “Great 
Writers” would have well nigh exhausted the capabilities of 
the subject for treatment in this form. But Mr. William 
P. Trent has come into court with a volume upon Milton which 
is at once charmingly readable, very full, and carefully critical; 
altogether a book worth reading upon a very important figure 
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in the history of English letters. Mr. Trent rightly eslimntes 
his subject when he notes in the “Life”,that Milton “was 
preparing to be a va<es S/hei) circumstnni 3 'e$ determined that he 
’ should become, not a dictator, but a dictator’s spokesman .md 
champion. For twenty years,he wrote no verse save a com- 
■.;aratively small nui/iber of sonnets, and his silence during a 
period when most pqets, do their best work might easily have 
resulted in England’s having only one supreme poet instead of 
two.” Milton’s work in prose and'in verse is dealt with in 
this volume in a way which prompts a leviewer to <iuole at 
unpardonable length. For a thorough appreciation of Mr. 
Trent’s work, the reader must go to the volume itself. As with 
Russell Lowell’s celebrated criticism of tbe same iioet, every 
page reminds us that we have here American genius engaged in 
Jhe dissection ol English literature ; hut a careful perusal dis- 
cTose.s tbe fact tlufl the sturdy Puritanism which is common 1o 
both nations is .i bond of spiritual sympathy between them both. 

On neither side of the Atlantic will any poet’s fame suffer at 
(he hands of critics who go to their tasks with the lucid indght 
and competent skill which Mr. Trent has spent in thus 
estimating .Milton from the point of view of an .\inericaii of 
to-day. 

. LONDON MATRICULATION, 

JUNE, 1900. 

Monthly Test Papers. No. 1. 

The first of a series of five lest papers coveting the syllabuses 
of all the compulsory subjects of the I.ondon University 
Matriculation Examination, logi-ther with the test papers in 
French, is published this month. (Topics of any of the papers 
ran he obtained in a form suitable for distiibution in class. Tbe 
reprinted papers are sold in packets of twenly-Hvc at a cost of 
6d. net (])ost free) for each subject. Ordeis for papers must he. 
pre-paid, and be addressed to the F.ditors of The Schooi, 
WORI.U. Judging by t^ie demand for similar papers last year, 
teachers wmitliiJie well advised in making early application, as 
^ limited number only is printed. 

Latin Grammar and Composition. 

(1) Give the ablative singular and accusative pluial of iier, 
liber, mulier, liber, accr, lir, cadaver, cena, castra, poema. 

(2) How do you form the vocative case singular of words 
ending in—;//r. IlIuslrAte your .answer by examples. 

(3) Give the gender, meaning, .ind genitive .singuku of— 
iiumerus, tempus, humus, pclagus, laurus. 

(4) Give the comparative and supcilativ’e of—malus, dubius, 
malevolus, vetus, pdicher. 

(5) IJistinguish between---utcr, uleripie : alius, alter ; nostri, 
no.strum (genitives plur. of ego) ; tjui, -tiuis ; ipse, iste. 

(6) Parse—nactus, adigi, desilite, arcessitani, iiujcrassel. 

(7) Give the present infinitive active, the third person plural 
perfectjndicative active, and pas,sive of-—cognovisset, coaclis, 
contractis, sublati.s, submoveo, seco, do, doino, l.avo, fiigo. 

(8) Classify the various ways in which the accusative case is 

used, and give examples. j 

(£,) Put into Latin: 

(rt) It wtvs impassible to discover what methods they ailoplcd 
in W2tr, or what were their h-abits. 

(i) He gives him instructions to reconnoitre the country 
and to return to him as soon as po.s.siblc. ^ 

(e) Ambassadors come to him to promise that they will give 
hostages and submit to Roman authority. 

{{/} lie determined to wait at anchor until the remaining 
ships arrived. 

(e) Ctesar demanded hostages of the Britons, and said that 
he would pardon their imprudence. 

No. 13, VoL. 2.] 
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Latin-Csetuti'. 

a 

Dk ilKLLO Gallico, IV. Cb. 20—27 (inclusive). 

(1) Translate: ’ 

Ch. .XXII. Dum in his locis . . . obsidum impefat'. 
Ch. XXHI. Interim legatis . . . naves constituits . 

Ch. XXIV. Erat ob has causas .... insuefactos 

incitarent. i 

(2) Translate, wdth notes upon the grammatical construction 
of the words in italics : 

(a) Iftiii imperat, quas possif, adtat civitates hortcturque ut 
populi Romani (idem sequantnr seque celeriter eo 
venlimim > Volusenus pcrspectis regjonibus 

omnibus, quantum ei facuUaiis dari potuit, qqi 
navi egredi non auderet, quinto die ad Csesarem 
revertitur quaeque ihi perspexhset renuntiat. 

(/>) At barliari prarmisso equitatu ct essedariis, quo 
plerumque ^enere in proeliis uli consueAint, reliquis 
copih suhscculi nostros navibus egredi prohiliebant. 
(c) magno sthi usut fore arbitrabatur. 

(</) .nictontas cius mag;m habebatur. 

., (.1) tiive the meanings of tbe following words as they are 
used by Cie.sar in these chapters—maturae, subrainistro, tem- 
pestas, lerlia vigilia, nisi in alto, tormenta, ad nutum, funda, 
universi, oratoris modo. 

(4) What work did Cxsar assign to each of the following— 
Snbinus, \'olusenus. Cotta, Commius, Rufus. 

Giie, in order of their rank, the titles J>y which officers in 
the Roman aimy were known. 1 

(5) What arc the reasons which Ctesar gives for his invasion 

of Britain ? ’ ' , 

Unprepared Translation: 

Silurum colorati vultus, torti plerumque crines et pasita 
contra llis^iania Iliberos veteres traiecisse casque .sedes occiH 
passe fulein fariunt: proximi Gallis et similes sunt: Sermo 
hand miiltum diversus : in deposcendis pericuUs eadem audacia 
ct, ubi advencte, in detractbndis eadcin formido. Plus tatnen 
fcrociae Britnitni praeferunl, ut quos nondum longa pax emol- 
lieril : iinm Gallos quiHjue in bellis floruisse aCcepimus : mox 
sognitiacum otio iiitravil, amissa vitluie paiitcr ac libertatc. 


1 English Language. 

In this subject each test will consist of ten questions, three 
of which will deal with analysis, literature and composition. 
The scheme of tests is :—I. The Sources and History of our 
Vocabulary. Literature, to A.D. 1300. II. Orthography and 
Accidence. I.iteiature, 1300-1550. III. Nouns, Pronouns, 
Verb-s. Literalttre, 15SO-1660. IV’. Adjectives, Adverbs, Pre¬ 
positions, Conjunctions. I.itcrature, 1660 to present tinie. 
V. Revisional. 

V 

TmE SOlIRjt-'B.S AND JIlsrORY iJf OOR VorABUt.ARy. 

{Lileialiire. From the earliest times to KAi. 1300.) 

(l) At what periods have we borrowetl words direct from 
French ? (jive examples. Discuss the spelling of verbs ending 
in -t-e and dse. 

(а) Write an account of the dialects of Old English, and 
trace their gradual decline. 

(3) From what sources and at what periods did we borrow 
the following \\oxi& -cherry, oranj,>e, onion, hanyan, cider, 
damson, manqo, yam ? 

(4) VVrite notes on the following words :—lady, xvilchelm, 
iit and, seldom, park, astonish, surgeon, gospel, liveiihood, 
farthing. 

(5) Show that the grammatical struepire of English is almost 
entirely Teutonic. 

(б) Distinguish carefully between derived ami cognate words. 

(7) What position does English hold relative to other 
Teutonic languages? 

(8) Analyse: “ In one of my daily jaunt* between Bishops- 
gate and Shacklewell, the coach stopped to ‘take up a staid- 
looking gentleman, aliqut the wrong side of thirty, who w»$ 
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givin(> his |>arlinf' Hirt'Clion.s (while the were iidjiislinR) in 
a lone of niiUJ aiUhorily (i> a tall yovth, who se-nied to he 
neither his cleik, his son, nor his servant, hut something par¬ 
taking of all three.” 

« (9) What do you know of the writings of ,in> two of the 
following: -Ca'clmon, Cynewulf, Bede, Alfred, (ierdl'n-y of 
MSnnioiiih ? <■ 

(to) Write an e.ssay on — 

(a)'Can the war with the Transvaal he justified ? 

(/') The organisation of outdoor exeicise in schools. 


English History. 

(To i'iS4 ) 

A'i)/ more than eight ijUt'Uioiis to he attempted, of -adiiih me 
must he 12, 

(1) Writf down the chief events (with d.ates) connected with 
the Roman dominion of Britain. What do you consider the 
most important results of the Roman occupation ? 

(2) Describe, in outline, the proh-ahle course of the Knglish 
Settlement of Britain. 

(j) De.scrihe the principal steps in the conversion of Knglai.d 
to Chri.stianity. 

(4) By what means was tlie conversion of Ireland effected ? 
Compare ami contrast it with that of F.ngland. 

(5) What have )>ecn the results of the .Scandinavian .settle¬ 

ments in Great Britian ? W'hat districts came under their law 
and rule t ' 

(6) To wfiat extent did Alfred, Kdwanl the Elder, and Edgar, 
respectively, contribute to the consolidation of England? 

(7) (a) Gite a summary account of the West-Saxon rc.alm, 

892-1016. I 

(h) Expkain hy what tight the several Danish kings came 
to the English throne. 

(8) Show the step.s l>\ which William the Norman ]ios-sessed 
himself of the throne, ami explain his policy as an Engh.sh king. 

(9) In what w.ay did the NormaB ron(|Ucst of England atlect 

.Scotland? , 

(10) (a) Criticise the statement that .Stephen was a usuriier. 

(h) What circumstances brought about the “ Battle of 

the .Standarrl’" ? Give .a short account of the battle, and indi¬ 
cate carefully where the encounter look place. 

(11) Write a short life of either Anselm, or Canute, or 
Dunstan. 

(12) Draw a tuap eit/iei of Roman Britain, or of Englaml 
under Alfred. 

Noth. — The live test papers contained in this series incor¬ 
porate all the (lucstions contained in the last eight papcis set at 
the London University Matriculation (1896-1899), and as far as 
po.ssible they adopt the acttial words of the cpiestions actually 
set. Half of these eight papers luve been set by liteiature 
examiners, and half by historj’ examiners. In accordance with 
recent practice, each paper consists of twelve ciucstions, of 
which only eight are to be attempted ; and there are alway.s one 
or two questions in geography which are compulsory.* Three 
hours are allowed for cack ftaper, but in these test pvpeis the 
questions have been .so arranged (hat the teacher can easily 
break them up into smaller portions. 


Arithmetic and Algebra. 


{Incliidint^ I'nl^ar and Oeiimal f'laitiom. Practice, Propor¬ 
tion and PenentOftes, in Arithmetic, and Simultaneous Kijuations 
with two or more unknown i/iiantities and problems thereon. 
Easy Fractions, Stjuare Foot and Factors, in Algebra.) 


(1) Reduce to their .simplest forms the following expressions:— 

« or 

' ^ 3M-41 ■ 4l-2i ■ 

-0625 -ik 

(2) What will i>c the value in francs (to the nearest upit) of a 
kilogram weight of gold, the value of gold being £'i l8s. pet 
ounce Troy. (l franc gjtl. and l lb. Troy = 373-24 grams). 

(3) (i.) A bankrupt’s assets, when realised, are expected to 
amount to ;^4,43^ 14s. id. : if his liabilities be .4^4,973 los., 
how much will nc be able to pay in the £ ? 

(ii.) ,4rdealer buys eggs at the rtVe of 12s. 6d. pc^ httndred 

< 


and .sells them for Is. qd. a do/cn ; what 1 . his profit per cent. ? 

(4) Show that rr'.-n'X a". 

Kind the continued product of x-j-yf-s, r-i-y~e -j' + sSnd 
•r l->'-l-'-. 

(5) Divide «'I —(■‘-t-3aA by (7-f ^ —c. 

I'rove that (a-—1) (a-i-2) (.v*-3) (jr-1-4)-|-25 is the square 
of j---( 1-7. _ ' , ’ ■ 

(6) .Solve the C(|uatlons : , , 

('-) i (' -4) (r -I 2) ^ } {e -2) (.r -f 3) -f- a- (jr-6); 

(ii.) y-.r ■(- 3.>> —-O 
y f. c - Hy: 
r -b 2.1- - 4-1-;. 

(7) .\ and B run a <iuartcr-milc race, when A wins by forty 
yards ; if A had run -V yard less jiet second and B ^ yard more 
per second, B would h.ave won by 13“ j-ards. In how many 
seconds would each run the whole distance? 

(.S) Resolve into factors as far as po.ssible :--- 

31- 17.1 - 130, i'-3.r’ .r -f 3, -I- - 1-3 ■ 

(9) bind to (our terms the square root of 1 —3t. 

Answers. 

!;;:(>>•) 206;. (2) 308(1 francs. (3) (i.) 17s. ickI. 

(ii.) 16 j';„. (4) 2xy- -|- 2y"z- 3- 2'-.r--,'-> r'-.y-', 

(5) a- 1 h- i c'—ah -|- hi 3 ta. (6) (i.) —2f, ; 

(d.)-v s 1. ' (7) A, 53] seconds ; 

B, 58; seconds. (8) (31 |- if ) (« — 10) ; (-1 - 3) (i - t) 

■ (I’M 1 i 1) ; (i- f j'-y- (.r -i- y) {x-y). 
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Geometry. 

(Fucltd. /took /.) 

(1) If the angles at the has<' of a triangle he equal, then the 
sides which subtend these angles shall also he equal. 

(2) The greater .ingle of e\ery triangle has the greater side 
opposilo to it. 

The gtealest straight line that can !«■ ilrawn within asqiuieis 
the diagonal. 

(3) Two straight lines rlfU, CD, bisect each othci at E; a 
straight linX- !’(,) is drawn through Is, cutting AC .ind DB m B 
anil (,); show that CB equals D(^. 

(4) The extcrioi angle of a triangle is equal to the sum of tlie 
two interior and opposite angles, .mil the three interior .ingles 
are together equal to two right angles. • 

If within a rectilineal figure straight lines be diawn from 
each of the angular points, making equal angles with the arj- 
laccnl sides, taken in order, show that the rectilineal figure so 
formed is equiangular to the given rectilineal figure. 

(5) Prove that all parallelogiams on the’same baseband 
he»veen the same parallels are equal ip aica. 

(6) TUo straight line joining the midrUe points of tw'o sitles of 
a triangle is parallel to the third side. 

Prove that any two parallel straight lines ilrawn through the 
middle points of two .sides of a triangle.intercepl upon the liasea 
segment espial In half the Ixise. 

(7) Construct a rectangle equal to a given rectilineal figure. 

(8) In a right-angled triangle the square on the hypotenuse is 
equal to the sum of the squares on the side... 

Describe a .square equal to the difference of “two given 
squares. <- 

Given a* sti.aight line of unit length, draw a straight line of 
length ^^3. 

General Elementary Science. 

PHY.S4CAI. Questions. 

(1) Dcscrilie experiments to prove that no loss of mass 
accomixinics (a) Evaporation, (b) Fusion, (c) Solution, and (dy 
Chemical change. What general properly of matter is brought 
out by these experiments ? 

(2) How would you proceed to determine the diameter of a 
wire in millimetres, (a) by direct measurement, (b) by weighing 
and calculation. 

(3) A ball is dropped from a balloon; what would be Its 
velocity after it has been falling for three seconds, and after it 
has continued its descent for a fourth second ? What is the 
cause of the difference ? 
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(4) describe (a) how a delicale balance is consiructed and 
used, and (/)) how a convenient system of “weights” can be 
arranged in multiple#and submulliples of a standard unit. 

(•5) You ate p^ov|Jle<^ with a good-siz«l ^or^c; explain how 
,you would proceed to experBnentally determine its volume. 

« «. £^1HMICA I, KSTlONs. 

f 

(1) Carefully explain what experiments lead to the conclu¬ 
sion that—“Iron in rusting gain.s in mass, tithing some malcnal 
out of the air, and this mateiial is the part of the .dr which 
assists burning.” 

(2) If a sarn|>le of air from the toj) ol Snow'don were .ina- 
lysed by a chemist, avhat gases would he find in it;* Wiitc 
down the chief pioperty of each constituent. 

0) Ifow Would you proceed to demonstrate that gunpowilor 
is a mixture of .u least three substances.^ KxpUiii bow you 
would proceed lo sep.irale the constituents and make .i list of 
t1>e apparatus you,would re<|uire. 

French. 

I. Translate the following [Xissage : - 

Volts Jive/, i.iison, fit Charles Maitrage; la venue de la lit- 
cyclctte est inliniinent plus* ipi’une nouveaute sociale; c’esi un 
des plus glands evi'nemcnls hum.ains ipii se soient prodtnis 
ilepttis les origines de noire t.ice. Je ne sais si I’art du feu, 
recritiire, riinpiiiwrie, out jilus d'lmport.ince; iiiais jc vois 
clairemenl, quo la liete Iciile (ju'el.dt deveaiue I’hoinme pour 
avoir sacrilie ses paltes de (levant .1 “ later ’ riinivcrs est re- 
^ devenue tine bi-lc mpidc, et parmi Ics plus rapidcs. La porttie 
d’un tcl fait c st incalculable, 11 je ne dcvcloppcr.ai pas ici cc 
(|u’()n a iinprimc rcceniment, (|ue l.i l/icyclette ct.iit le premier 
st.ige de I’.iviatioii; I’homnie^-apprend IVquihbrc presque dans 
le Iluide el s’y l.iit un letl agile et platianl d’l'pcrviei. 

II. Translate into h'rencli: 

Dining titty days the siege went on. Dining lifty d.i)s tlic 
young captain maintained the defence with a firmness, vigilance 
and ability which would have done honour lo the oldest m.irshal 
in ICuropc. The breach, however, increased day by d.iy. The 
garrison liegan to feel the pressure ol hunger. In such circuni- 
sl.inces, any troops with so few officeis might have been ex¬ 
pected lo show signs of insnboidinatiori. 

Ill: 

(1) White the folhVving in the pluial —/w/, aOat/our, 
tjuart (rheme, nohe theval noir ; and in the singular—wev fils, 

e cs affaires, les^Heros. 

(2) Prefix the definite article, .vnd a.ssign meanings lo— cti', 
legume, poissott^ What i.s the gender ol personnel Write in 
Fre«ch—“No one has gone out to fetch tlie paper.” 

(3) Clive the inlerrogiitive form of the future of a(k,let*,\n<\ 
the negative form of tlw present indicative of 'ueltre. . 

(4) Conjugate in the singular the present subjunctive of 'C 
plaindre and 'cite, and in the plural the jirctetite of se toiiTotir 
and devoir. Give the present and past participle of savou and 
coudre. 

(5) How arc the degrees of comjiatison generally formed in 
French? (iive examples and compare ivn, mauvais and petit. 


JUNIOR OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATION, 

• jCly, 1900. * 

Monthly Test Papers, No. 1. 

Six te.st papers in the ten most popular subjects for the Junior 
Oxford Local Examination in July, iqcw, have been specially 
prepared for us by teachers with a large expel ience of the 
requirements of the examinations. The first of the series is 
given below. Copies of the papers in any of the .subjects can 
be obtained in a form suitable for distribution in cla!>.s. The 
reprinted papers are sold in packets of twenty-five, at a cost of 
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6 d. net (post free). Orders for [Japers must be pre-paid, and 
should btf made to the editors of The School WOklo. 
Judging bylhe demand* for similar papers for last year’s Cam¬ 
bridge Local Examinations, we would advise teachers to make 
early application, as a limited number only will be reprinted,’ 

’ Arithmetic. 

, {Including Vulgar and Dedmal fractions, Praelice and 
Simple Proportion .) 

(r) Simplify: 


(li-) l4S+j6}-i-{4j-J,';f- 

(2) Divide the piiHliicl of -19 and -0525 into thirty-live equal 

p.ii-1-,. o 

(3) hind the value of -64S3125 of .^4, and express as the 
decimal of .1 cwt. the dittcrence between j of 2 qrs. sllrs. 
Siizs. and of 3 qr.s. 3 lbs. 

(4) If 45 ycR 2 ft. 9 in. of tubing cost fil 2.s. ii^d., what will 
lis the price of 27 yds. 

(5) Reduce 13 ac. I ro. 14 po. 12 sq. yds. to sq. feel. 

(6) Find by I’rarlice the value of 3 tons 5 cvvt. 2 qrs. 12 lb.s, 

8 o/. of copper at Clt- b-t- 8d. a ton. 

(7) A man loses fibs of his money, and afterwards ^rd of the 
remainder ; wh.il fraction of it has he left ? 

II the oilginal sum weie 3 giiinea.s, whilt is the actual sum 
remaining • 

(8) A man declares himself bankrupt, owing one among other 
creditors the sum of /144 5.S. ; how much doc.s the ctedilor** 
jcceive il the bankrupt p.v\s iis. lod. in the 

(9) A stationer buys 15 gloss of pencils at 14s. 6d. a gross ; 
how much more will he gain by selling them for i^d- each than 
by selling lliem for 2s. a score ? 

If he sells 5 gross singly and the remainder by the setire, 
what will be his fot.il gain ? • 

(10) Divide^IS los. among 3 people so that the first may 
receive twice .is much as the second and the second three limes 
as much as the third. 

.Vnswers. 

(l) (i.) If : (li.) 15,^. (2) 000285. (3)/;2 us. 7Jd. :-125. 

(4) ijsT 6(1. (5) sSioSgJ vj. ft. (6) ^237 5s. mjd. 

(7) iV ; i.ot. (8) /C-85 6s. iijd. (9) 9s; Is. 6d. 

(10) first, fig 6s. ; second, fi4 13s.: third, fil lis. 

Old Testament—Genesii. 

(1) Why did Abr.iliam receive the command to separate 
himself from his lamily I Give an account of bis journey until 
he entered into Egypt. 

(2) What were Ahr.aham’s relations with Abimelech ? 

(3) B elate the story of Lot as far as his escajte to Zoar. 

(4) .Say what j ou know of the following places:—Shechem, 
Gcrar, ^lamic, »Ur of ^ic Chalifees, Haran, the Vale of 
Siddim, K.idesh, llcth-el, llebron. 

(5) “1 lav ing neither beginning of years or end of life.” To 
whom does this New Testament reference apply ? What else is 
said of him ? .Vnd w hat were his relations with Abraham ? 

(6) In what terms did God encourage Abraham ? And how 
did he renew the covenant i 

(7) Explain and give the conle.xt— 

(i.) “ .Souls that they had gotten.” 

(ii.) “ Canaanite and I’erizzite dvielled then in the land.” 

(iii.) “ An horror of great darkness.” 

(iv.) “ He shall dwell in the pre.sence of his brethren.” 

New Testament—St. Luke. 

(1) Give as fully as you can an account of S. Luke’s relations 
with S Paul. 

(2) Write in full any two of the Canticles contained in this 

Gospel. “ All flesh shall see the salvation of God.” Give the 
context. ’ • 

(3) Draw a map to show the position of Nazareth, Bethlehem, 
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“ the Wilderness,” Capernaum. What was the signilicatiun of ! 
the title “ King of judeta” ? '< 

{(t) What did our Lord teach at Nararet'h, and •;hy was his 
teaching rejected ? Describe liis escape. 

(5) What is our only glimpse of the early life of Jesus.'’ What 
,may we infer from it? 

(6) Rxplain the connections existing between Tiberius C.vsar, 
I’ofitius I'ilate, lleiod the Tctrarch, 'Archelaus, Philip and 
1 lercKtias. 

(7) K.'iplain 

(i.) “Disciples of John and of the Pharisees.” 

(ii.) “ The course of Abia.” 

(iii.) “ The latchct of whose shoes I am unworthy to un¬ 
loose. ” 

(iv.) “ In a moment ol time.’’ 

Engliih Grammar. 

Scheme of Te.sts I. Sentence constiuetion and the functions 
of words. II. Nouns, Adjectives, Pronoiin.s. III. Verbs. 
IV. Adverbs. Prepositions, Conjunctions. V. Analysis and 
Word P'oimation. VI. Revisional. Two subjects (ot ess:iys 
will also be given in each test paper. 

.SKN rKNCK-CON.SlKUCTlON A.M) b'lINLl IONS OK WoRIiS. 

(1) Form a sentence containing at least live diherent parts of 
speech. (It must contain an Object.) 

{2) What do you undeistand by a Phrase? (live four in¬ 
stances of the use of Plirases. 

(3) Explain carefully the functions of Prepositions. 

(4) What is meant by “ Verbs of incomplete predication ” ? 
\iive instances. 

(5) What is, in gencial, the function of an Adjunct ? 

(6) What meanings has each of these words—ball, foot, cut, 
nail ? 

(7) For Essays—(a) A stitch in time saves nine. 

( 6 ) Little strokes fell great oaks. 

English History. 

(1066—1154.) 

(1) State briefly but clearly— 

(a) on what grounds Duke William claimed the Englisli 

crown ; 

{d) how he obtained possession of the English crown ; 

(t) how he made good his hold over all England. 

(2) \Vhat is an Archbishep i Name any two .irchbishops who 
lived during the Norman period, and describe their relations 
with the English kings of their time. 

(3) Write a life of Ro’oetl of Normandy. 

(4) Trace the relations between England and Scotland during 
the Norman period. 

(5) The reign of Henry I. has been ci)ntra.stcd with that of 
Stephen by saying that in one case “ feudalism wa.s under con¬ 
trol,” and in the other case “feudalism was unchecked.*' Ex¬ 
plain and illustrate this coi^irast. 

(6) Write down all the following rfilace-nair.es one uhder the 
other. Opposite each name say briefly— 

(a) where the place is ; 

(/<) how it came into the liislory of the Norman period. 

Anjou, Brenville, Channel Islands, Gerberoi, Lincoln, New 
Forest, Oxford, Salisbury, Tenchebrai, Wallingford. 

As Ton Like It 

(i) Describe the character of Jaques, and illustrate your 
answer by quotations. 

. (2) The /Ural life of England in Shakespeare’s time figures 
largely in this play. Give some account of the characters ,in 
which it appears. 

{3) Explain, with reference to the context— 

(3) Is there any elst longs to see this bioken music ? 

{i) Thou art not for the fashion of these times. , 

(c) Since Pythagoras’ time that 1 was an Irish rat. 

{(i) Good wine needs no bush. 

(e) You must boirow me Gurgantua’s mouth first. 

(/■)The chroificlers of that age found it was “Hero of 
Sestos.” 


(4 t^uole as e.xactly as you can the passages iregiiming with— 
(a) All the world’s a stage. 

And all the men and women merely pUyers. 

(/') O, good old mbn, how well in thee appears 
The constant .service of the antique woild. 

(<) Now, my co-mate.s, and brothers in exi'e. 

(5) What dift'ciences do you nr.tice between the characters qf^ 
Frederick, the usurping Duke, and Oliver, the unnatural 
brother ? 

(6) In what conpeclion and with what meaning are the fol¬ 
lowing words u.sed Allottery, quintain, roguish, parlous, 
natiMly, purlieus, hiirlling. 

General Geography^ 

(1) Explain the meaning of—geyser, tundra, cyclone, glacier, 
meridian, watershed. 

(2) Give as accurately as vou can the jiosilion ol the Great 
Harrier Reef, Corea, Carinthia, the Alleghames, Torres Strait, 

j .Mafeking. 

(3) Draw a sketch m.vp of France ; show the position of 
Rennes, Toulon, Orleans, Auvergne Mountains, River Loire, 
River Seine, Toms, llayonne, and mark the boundaries. 

(4) Give an account of Land and .Sea Breeres, and compare 

j them with Monsoons. / 

' (5) Draw a map of (3) the Voikshire Ouse or (?) The Thame.s. 
i (6) Name and give the position ol the chief British I’o.s.ses- 
I sions in Africa. 

French. 

(1) Translaie into French : 

(a) .U what lime in the morning do jou begin lo work ? 

(?) If it is tine to-morrow 1 shall ride to town on my 
bicycle. 

(1) As I was walking over the bridge, a steamer pa.ssed 
under it. 

(i?) Who is lo carry the bags, you, he or 1 ? 

(n) You may have all the apples that have fallen from the 
trees. 

(/) What ; Hasn’t the (lostinan (fadeur) brought any 
letters for me ?' 

(2) Translate into English : 

Le roi d’Anglelerre til son entree en gramle pompe a 
Douvres, puis a Londres. II avail maride ses frfsres ; il .avail 
.iinene sa mere et sa sieur. L’Aiigleler'e el.ail depui.s si long- 
temps livree it clle-meine, c’esl-a-dire a la tyrannic, it la 
mediocrile ct a la dcraison, que ce retour du r-'i Charles II., 
(juc les Anglais nc connaisscnl cependant que comme Ic fils 
d’un homme auquel ils avaienl coupe la tele, fut une fete pour 
les Irois royaumes. Aussi, tons ces vieux, loutrs ces acclama¬ 
tions qui accompagnaient son relourj frapfierent lellcment le 
jemi'e riri, qu’il se pcncha .a I’oreille de son jeune frerc pour lui 
dire: “ En verite, il me semble que c’e.st liien notre faule si 
nous avons etc si longtemp.s absents d’tin jiay.s oil I’on nous 
aime tant.” 

(3) Give the feminine of— ours, onile, ifpais, long, prince, 
and the plural ot -mon Jils, tettejhur, notre grand chien ttoir. 

(4) Place accents where tequiredover the following words 
Eleve, one, theatre, qualite, vous futes, ils trvibereiit, 

(5) Distinguish between— Aveuglentent and aveuglinient, plus 
tdt and plulbt, consutner,smA uonsommer, tin Itonnele homme and 
un homme honnfte. 

(6) Conjugate in full the present and future indicative of— 
Jottir, mourtr, prier,/aire, and vivre. 

(7) For those only who oft’er “ Colgmba”' (pp. 1-26),’ 

(i.) Translate into English ; 

(3) p. 2, 11. 10-19. ^Al’hotel .... les constructions 
pelasgiques. a •, 

(?) p- 13,11.6-16. Ils apprirent .... sc coucher. 

(c) p. 25, 11 . 5-11. Eh bien ! . . . . faisait allusion ? 

(ii.) Vyrite notes on— Manquer de, parti pris, Caporaux, 
en vouloir d qnetqu'un, demeurer d, 

(8) For those only who offer “ L’bomrac k I’oreille cass^c”' 
(pp- 1 - 34 ). 

1 The h«t*l)ook is either (a) Mcriin^es ‘*CaloinbA,'' ot (^) About's 
k ruieille The paeed referencCsS are to Funecht*s 

edition of ** Colomba ” (Macmillan; 2s.), and to Tesurd's edirion of 

1/honime h Tortille cossde " (HaLhette, 2s. 6d.}. 
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(i.f Translate into English : 

(a) p. 6, II. 19.26. Mme. Keoatill .... avant liii. 

(^) p. II, II. l,{-22. Liion, arme . . . scs vCten)enl.s. 

(t) p. 30, 11. 7-^5.’Vous ne . . . . 'viendrie/. vous-mcme. 
[ii.) Write notes on—// eu/ beau protester, a ion marJii, 
ne se h uleraient pins la cervelle, sybarite. 


Algebra. 

(fncltititH;^ .Simple Rqnations, Square Root, Elementary 
Frattiens and Simultaneous Equations with two unknowns.) 

(1) II rt _ - I, 'j — q, 2i — j, find the value of 

(2<i + lb) \ 2 , — ia) 6 (« + i) {b ~ ,). 

(2) Multiply .r*4 2(rj:- a‘.y t 6a' hy s' — lUx- + ccx + 6a'. 

(3) If c chickens are worth s .shillings, and a chickens arc 
worth as much as t turkeys, how much should he given for .v 
turkeys? 

•(4) hind the (;.(;..\1. of 

l2aV.-j:-/, jnVu'-j-, and 2id.i 

and the L.C.M. of 


(5) Simplify: 


lain, ibid, ,tnd IZiff. 
*3-1' , S"''')'-' l<)by 


(i.) 

(li.) 


4( (S 


1- 


20u-.r 

3)-' 

4 . 1 '' 


7(( -4)[]-2[2a -I (3 


i5« 

y 

i,\ 

* 

10) .Solve the tipialions . 

('•) 3-'- 4l2 Ijr 

4 .—5._7H-3^,. 

. 2 

(7) Out of a cert.iiii collection of hooks, one-eighth of the 
whole nunibei of volumes are mathematical, one-sixth historical, 
and one-fourth scientific ; the remaining 220 volumes are devoted 
to classical subjects ; how many volumes are there altogether? 

(8) Solve the ecpiations : 

(i.) S-i 33'-13, 131 t-3'-2S; 

(ii.) ax-hy-.^a‘rE, 2. 

b a 

(9) . A sum of money consists of half-crowns and shillings 
only ; it is found that if h.ilf ciowns he substituted for shillings 
and shillings for half-crowns, the sum will be incieascd by one- 
third ; if, however, the number of half-crowns is increased by a 
half and the shillings reduced by a rpiarter, the sum is e.xactly 
five guineas. Find the original sum of money. 

(to) Find th(is(iuare root ol 

1' ax 

F ax'- ■ - -y 

Ajisw^r.s. 


2 J:’ 

a-t - — 

.3 


+ ■ 


9 


Cl- 

•-d- 


(i) --84. (2) ,v“ — 4rt-.r'F tfm'v'- a'i--l-30a''. 


(3) 

it 

(5) (i-: 


, shillings. (4) (l.C.M. 3(i.t*; L.C..M. 60 abide/. 
5.y . (ii j 6 a •> 3- 8 - qy 


9,a- .2.r‘ (6)(i.)7;(ii-)- 

(7) 480. (8) .r^2,3'-I ; .r -■ « 4 b,y a — b. 

(9) /n los. (10) at;- f -f f. 

3 2 


Euclid. 

(Bool /. to Prop. 34.) 

(1) Define a plane siipgfficics, a plane, figure, an ecfuilateral 
triangle and an acute-angled triangle. 

(2) On a given finite straight li^e, descrilie an C(|uilateral 
triangle. 

(3) Draw a straight line at right angles to a given straight line 
> from a given point in the same. 

(4) It from the ends of one side of a triangle two straight lines 
be drawn to a point within the triangle these straight lines shall 
be together less than the other two sides, but shall contain a 
greater angle. 

(5) The opposite sides and angles of a parallelogram are equal 

to one another. 

(6) If two triangles have two sides of the one resfwctively 
equal to two sides of the other, and the angles contained by 


these sides equal, then -shall the triangles lie equal in all 
respect.s. • • 

(7) If a s'^faight fine fall across two other strajghl lines,so 
as to make the two interior angles on the same side together 
eijual to two right angles, then these straight lines shall be 
parallel. 

(8) Describe an isosceles triangle having each of its sides ^ 

double the ba.sf. •* 

(9) In any triangle the perpendicular from an angular point 
on the opposite side is le.ss than any other straight linw drawn 
from that angular point to any point in the opposite side. 

(10) The diagonals of a rectangle are equal to one another. 


in«ELIMIN.\RY OXFORD LOCAL 
EXAMINATION, JULY, 1900. 

Monthly Test Papers.—No. 1. *’ 

Tiu increasing importance of the Preliminary Local Exami* 
iialions of bolh Oxford and Cambridge has made it necessary 
li take into account the work of the teachers engaged in pre- 
paiing pupils for these examinations. Wc have, consequently, 
bad six lest papers in each of tbc seven most important subjects 
drawn up by experienced teachers, and the first is printed this 
month. Copies of the questions in any subject dealt with can be 
obtained in .1 form suitable for distribution in clas.s. Particulars 
will be found on page 35, in connection with the junior Local 
Examination. 

s Arithmetic. 

(1) Multiply ten ihou.sand and seventeen by five ihuusatid six 
hundred and seven, and exptess the result in words. 

(2) Divide £122 3s. iilil. by 273. 

(3) Reduce 4 tons 3 cwt. 2,qrs. I7lbs. to half-ounces. 

(4) (i.) .Simplify 4 f *• - fV + -li : 

(li.) Divide the product of 5J and 3^ by the difference 
between 3J and 

(5) Multiply 31-17 by -0125. 

(6) Three men can do a certain piece of work in .seven days ; 
bow long will it take fourteen men to do the same piece of 
woik? 

(7) Find the value of tlie income tax on an income of 
/,3&5 15s., if the lax be 8d. in the £. 

Answers. 

(I) 56 .i 65.3«9- (2) 3i>-7id. (3) 299,808 half ozs. 

(.4) (i.) li ; (li.) 7. (S) •389625- (6) li days. 

(7) £i2 3s. lod. 

New Testament—St. Luke. 

(1) V Eft'll the beginning .... eye-witnesses and 
mimslei.s of the word.” Stale what you know about the 
history v.f the m-^n who wr.ole this a»3d the man to whom it was 
written. 

(2) Write a short account of the Temptation of Jesus. 

(3) “ l,ord, now art Thou setting free Thy servant.” Where 
do these words occur ? Say what you know about the man who 
spoke them. 

(4) In what terms did John the Baptist announce the 
Messiah ? 

(5) Who were .\nna, Elizalieth, Zachatias, Cyrenius, Herod 
the Tetrarch, Jesse, Tiberius C.esar ? 

(6) Give the substance of John Baptist’s teaching in your 
own words, 

(7) Give an account of the first miracle of Jesus which St. 
Ltike records. 


Engliah Hiitory. 

3 (1603-1629.) 

(1) Over what teirilories did King James rule— 

(a) before the death of Queen Elizabeth ; 

(i3) immedia'telv after the death of Quean Elizabeth ; 
(1) just before nis death ? 
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(2) Write short accounts of any two of tlie following 
persons:— 

(a) Princess Klir.abetli (daughter of Jail s I.) 

* (f/) Robert Cecil, Karl of Salisbuiv'"; 

(<■) Sir Walter Ralegh ; 

■ (r/) George Villiers, IJuKe ol HucKinghani. 

J3) Tell the story of one of the following ; 

. (a) The Hampton Court Conference ; 

{b) The Cmipowflcr Plot ; 

(() .The Plantation of Ulstei ; 

(J) The Pilgrim Kalheis. 

(4) Mention some of the piiiiei|ial point.-* on which James I. 
ijilarrelleci with Parliament. 

(5) Set down in a brief but orderly wa) what you know about 

the rctitwn 0/ , < 

(6) Dc.scribc the position of the following places, and mention 
the hi.sloncal events which aie assoiialed with them during this 
period:- Aiiiboytta, Cuiana, La h'oihelle. The Palalinale, 
Tirg-inia. 

English Grammap. 

The te.sts will be arranged as follows: - 1. Nouns and Pio- 
nouiis. II. V'erbs. III. Adjectives and Adverbs. IV. Pie- 
positions and Conjunctions. V. Paising. VI. KevisionUi. 
Each will also be to a certain esteiU general—on the lines of 
the syllabus. 

NtJlINS .\MI PkO.SUI'Ns. 

(1) iJeiine Comnmm Noun, Colleetivc Noun. Stale to what 
class each n»un in the following sentence lielongs : 

Our neighbour, Jones, spent his Iasi holiday among the hills 
• of Westmoreland, where he came .irro.ss a troupe of tourists 
whose chief occupation was art. 

(2) Name the Conjunctive pionouns. What tre the lunclions 
of-a Conjunctive pronoun ? Give an illustrative sentence. 

(3) Write the plurals of—mouse, she, me, valley, phe¬ 

nomenon, and the feminines of—abbot, duke, eail, monk, 
czar. « 

(4) What parts of .speech may the following, be—stone, ill, 
that } (rive instances. 

(5) Give, in your own words, the meaning of: - 

On foot the yeoman too, but dress'd 
In his steel-jack, a swarthy vest, 

With non t|uilted well ; 

Each at his back (a slender sloie) 

His forty days’ provision boic. 

Robinson Cpuaoe. Part 1. 

(1) On what narrative is Uefoe gi-nerally believed to have 
founded his .story? Give some account of it. 

(2) Write a .short life of Defoe, with specud refetence to his 
political connections. 

(3) What is Defoe’.s account of Criusoe’s youth and edu¬ 
cation ? ‘ 

(4) De.scribe the shipwrifck from which Crusoe alone escaped. 
In what circumstances does he seem to you to have been par¬ 
ticularly fortunate ? 

{5) Explain these words—assiento, ducat, spatterdashes, fore¬ 
castle, equinox, calenture, fire-lock, boltsiirit. 

(6) Give Defoe’s account of the geographical position of the 
desert island. 

Geography. 

Scheme of tests :—I. Land-formations. 11. Water-lorma- 
tions. III. Earth-products. Political divisions and chief cities 
of South Apierica. IV. Scotland. V. Italy. VI. Rcvisional. 
(The examiners lay special .stre.s$ on the illuslialion of answers 
by sketch-maps.) 

Lavid-formations. 

(1) What U the meaning of the following? give two inUances 
of each—one in the Ea-stern and one in the Western Hemisphere 
—-peninsula, plateau, wilderness, cape. 

(2) Where are—<The Himalayas, The Kyren&cs, Mont Blanc, 
The Transvaal, Klondyke, Nordkyn? 


(3) How are Glaciers formed ? Where aie they founif? 

(4) I’rove that this definition is not quite correct: “ An island 
is a piece of land with water all round it.”' 

(5) How are O'jves formed? By wha^ dilferenl names arc 

they known ? • Give instances. ' , 

(6) Dr.iw a map nfWale.s, marking the nj.iritime counties, 
the mountain langcs, and thq position ol Cardiff. Bancor. 
Swansea. 

French. 

{Sel-Iiook, pp. 1-11.)' 

(1) Tiansl.iU- intii French:— 

(«) The boy is taking (premire) a pen from his desk. 

(/') Where docs this train come from ? ^ 

(e) Henry and I s,aw uncle this morning. 

(</) Who goes there? I. 

(c) Will you have some .soup ? No, th.mk.s. 

(2) fVrite in full the pre.sent indicative of niani;er, the con¬ 
ditional of reiidie and the imperfect suhjuflclive of reievoiV. 

What are the |jrescnl and past participles of— douner, nourir, 
',’wre. 

(3) Give the leminine of oucL nouveau, teeret, le iien; and 
the plural of - le tu ro^, le /oujou, tin bateau anil hail. 

{4) Tianslale into English : 

All fioul d’lm mois, la Barhi. Bleuc dit .'i sa feiiiinc qii’il 
ctail oblige de faire un voyage en province, do six semaines aii 
moiiis, pour line aflaire dc consequence; qu’il la piiail de se bien 
divcrlir pendant son aliscnce ; qu’elle lit venii .'C* lionne\ anna, 
qii’ellc les men.il,,'i la campagne si elle voulat! ; que partout elle 
fa bonne cherc. 

(5) Answer llie following qiieslions on Ibe words in italics in 
the above passage. 

(a) La. Parse Ibis word in full. 

(/') Sa bonnes aiiiies. Write this phrase m the masculine 
singular. ” 

(t) Toulatl. Give the fir-.l person singular of the future 
and present subjunctive ol this W'ord. 

(6) Translate into F.ngli.sh : 

(a) I..1 pauvre femme, se louinanl vets lui et le regardant 
.ivec lies jvna mouranls, lui demanila un petit moment pour .sc 
lecucilhr. 

What is the singular form ofyvira ? 

(//) Eh. bien, dit Ic loop, je veux Taller voir aussi ; )e m’y 
en vais par ce chemiii-ci et toi par ce chemin-l.i, ct nous vertons 
a qui jilus tot jt sera. 

What is the present infinitive form of verroH.t ? Wlial 
part of speech is y in this passage ? ^ 


CORRESPONDENCE,^ 

Tlil Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the opinions 
expressed in letters which appear itl these columns. As a 
rule, a letter oitieising any article or review printed in 
The Schooi. Wdri.d will be submilted to the contributor 
before publication, so that the criticism and reply may appear 
together. 

Refractive Indices of Liquids. 

Wh have been using with .success a simple piece of*apparatus 
for the determination e-c refractive indices of li<iuids. As the 
exercise may he of use to other teachers of practical physics, a 
short account of it is given. 

A wooden box 10 x 10 cms., and 8 cms. high, is fitted at 
one end with a .sheet of glass set in groove.si with marine glue. 
The wooden portion is ma^e watertight with a thin coating of 
paraffin-wax inside. • 

One strip of the glass (M) is silvered outside. A line AL is 
drawn in the wax to meet the mirror M at an angle of 70°. 

The sighting pins P, P*, and the object pin O are placed in 
the positions indicated in Fig. i. On looking along AL, with 

1 1'hc NCt*b(>ok iii Perrault':* Contes de F^es.*' The paired references are 
to Herthon’s edition. (Hachette ft Co., is. 6d.)—This senes of test-pap^s 
IS primarily intended for those who offer the set'book, hut by the omission 
of the la^t <)uestion the tests will be found suitable foi tbo.se offering unpre- 
pa^'Cil iianslationi 
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the sighiinfr pins in line, the image of O will appear helow L. 
It may be made to appear to rise until it coin^s into line with 
P, P‘, by adding wdler to the box. * . 

. The depth of the watei is now taken—a paper scale can be 
jxisted on the outsi<lp of tlie glass for this purpose—and the 
dTskances LN and CfN are determined. 'The path of the 
refracted ray from O »> fe can now be mapped out to scale. 



ronsfruci a lectangle with sides ci|u.il to LX, NO, and 
draw a line parallel to ON to repre'-ent the water lesel. 

Then the path of the refracted r.iy is given by 0 (.)L (l ig. 2) 
where (^LR is the angle of incidence { angle ol reth etion, as 
shown by angle-line) and O the position of the object pin. liy 

R L 





making Q the centre of a circle cutting the p.ath ^t C and B, 
the refractive imlex is given by the ratio between the lengths of 
the pespendiculars AB and CU, AD being norma! to the surface 
of the liquid at Q., * * 

As economy is often a con.sideralion, it only remains to add 
that an ordinary clialk Itox .sawn in Tialf will just take in the lid 
groove an old quarter plate negative glas.s. This forms a 
capital refraction Ixix when jiaintcd inside with hot parallin-wax. 
For silvering cf. Wabson’s “ Practical Physics ” (Longmans, 
2.S. 6d.). 

Messrs. Griffin, of Sardinia Street, W.C., will supply a very 
neat form of the apparatu.s at a moderate cost. 

II. VVWI.EY. 

Municipal D.ay School, 

Gravesend. 


Assistant Masters’ Association. 

• 

1 READ #ith great interest your remarks concerning Hie 
A.M.A. in the Novcmlier issue of Thk SCHOOL WORLD. I 
agree entirely with many of your statements, and lielieve with, 
you that the As-socialion has a high destiny before it. At the 
same time, I con.sider tWht the most important work before us 
at the present lime is to draw within the fold the large,number 
•of assistant-masters who still hold aloof, and to endeavour by 
every means to improve our present unsatisfactory position. In 
most of the second.iry schools there is no scheme of salaries at 
.all. A man who begins at/'too per annum is making a fsyr 
sl.irt in life, but so long as it i! impossible for him to ri.se above 
;^l5o (or thereabout) lie cannot be expected to regard his pros¬ 
pects with any delight ; especially, too, as his increase depends 
solely oil thb headmaster. This, however, is of far le.ss im¬ 
portance tli.in is (he ireatmeril which at many sueff schools he 
receives. At the pre.sent time oar tenure depends on the whim 
.ind caprice of the lie.idmaster alone. 

.\l a \ery large day-school in Lomlon I have seen two or 
tfirce masters simply harried out of the school every year be¬ 
cause they isiiild nol ad.ipl themselves to the many fads of their 
chief. Not only aie men’s prospects thus injured, but in some 
cases (I speak from personal exjxiriencc) their health is seri¬ 
ously aflccted by the constant worry to which they are subjected. 
Under such circumstance.s, is it any wonde*r that the Branches 
arc urged to write to the jaipcrs more frequently, or that the 
tendency of the Association i.s towards a policy which you. 
^le.sign.ilc .IS “Tiadc Unionist”? Until great improvements 
t.ikc place, wc must “ employ our energies on these personal 
<|ucslions,'’ much as wc should like to attain the high ideal 
which you so .admiiablv pl.ice before us. 

. “ Torkens Versus.'’ 

1.1 iiidoii, 

November 271I1, 1899. 

fOur coiresjiondent is in error, it was \.ht Daily Chronide 
which used the expression “ the germ of a trade union."’—Eu.s.] 

. Over-stpain in Education. 

11' is a misfortune when those who are alike interested in the 
improvement of cducalkmal melhoils find themselves in oppo¬ 
sition. ‘‘ Oiirs is a dwarfing life, a belittling life, my brethren,” 
and we need to .ivoid controversy as much as possible. Will 
you then jicrmit us to sl.ite that in advocating grammatically 
complete answers in class we arc emphatically considering boys 
of under twelve years of age? The habit of answering tersely 
and to the point is soon formed, and will not need the enforce¬ 
ment qf a rule which would be pedantry with senior forms. 

The Author j ok “ Over-pressure.” 

OUR CHESS COLUMN. 

No 13. 

A BRIEF review iif the part taken by The School World 
in che.ss matters during 1899 will not be out of place. We do 
not claim to have introduced the game into schools; fortunately 
chess has, for some years now, Ireen played by boys and girls, 
but we have been assured by many teachers that this column 
lias been instrumental in securing for the game greater 
popularity in schools than has hitherto obtained. As far as we 
know, until the editors determined to start a chess column, 
inter-school matches were never played. We are pleased to he 
able'lf) say that during the past year no fewer than nine schools 
have added ches.s matches to their other friendly engagements. 
Six of these are mentioned below; the others are Taunton 
School, Tettenhall College, and Frientfs’. School, Saffron 
Walden, 
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Inrthe first number nf The Srifooi, WoRi.n, secretaries were 
a^ked to enter their clubs for an Inter-School Crrres])ondencc 
Tournament, and a set oi Staunton chessmen and a suitable 
board were ofTcred to the winners. At the time of going to 
pfcss the score table reads as follows :— 

'I 

Scli<x>l. Wins. )jOS<ses. Draws. Points. 

Nonconformist Grammar School, 

Bishop’s Stortford ... ... o 3 o o 

The College, Cheltenham . o o o o 

New College, Harrogate .o 2 o o 

l^erchant Taylor.s’ .School, London 4004 
Grammar School, Manchester *' 2002 

High School, Trowbridge .1 2 o I 

Another similar competition will be commenced as soon as 
the pre.senf one has been finished; due notice will be given. 
Meanwhile will more readers bring this eohimn to the notice of 
those of their pupils who jday chess ? And will sect etaries let 
me know of the doings of their clubs? The monthly competi¬ 
tions will also be continued ; in addition to the prir.es ofl'eied 
each month a set of Staunton chessmen will be awarded to the 
competitor who scores most points during the year. Anybody 
who is at school or loUege during the early part of the year is 
eligible for this prize, czien though he may leaz’e before the end of 
the year. One of die monthly prizes will be awarded to the 
school from''which most entries arc received ; this may be com¬ 
peted for by the members of the club in whatever way is 
thought best by their officers. The first new competition will 
appear in the February number. The prizes will be varied— 
pocket chessboards, text-books on chess, &c. One word of 
warning; we do not want our young chess players to become 
“pothunters”: a game of chess should be its own reward! 
We know one teacher who is in the habit of making his im¬ 
positions take the fmm of chess problems, and the luckless 
delinquent is made to solve a two-mover if he is engaged in 
chess when he ought, for instance, to be learning Euclid or pre- 
paiing Cresar, &c. But we are afraid this is, in several cases, 
anything but a distasteful tiisk ! 

Here is one of the games played in our Coriespondence 
Tourney. (White, Manchester Grammar School; Black, New 
College, Harrogate.) 


WlllTK. Bi,a( k. 


t. 

P -K4. 

I. 

P -K4. 

2. 

P-QB3. 

2. 

P--Q4. 

3- 

Kt-KB3. 

3- 

P X P. 

4 - 

Q-R4 (ch.) 

4 - 

P-(,)B3. 

S- 

Q X KP. 

5 - 

I 5 -Q 3 . 

6. 

B-^-B4. • 

. 6. 

Klr-B 3 . 

7 - 

Q-K2. 

7. 

Kt—Q2. 

8. 

P- Q 4 . 

8. 

Castles. 

9 - 

Ca.stle.s. 

9 - 

P- Ks. 

10. 

Kt—Kt5. 

10. 

Q—K2. 

11. 

P-KB3. 

II. 

B-QB2. 

12. 

PxP. 

12. 

Q-Q3 (?) 

13 - 

P-KS. 

>. 3 - 

Kt X P. 

14. 

Px Ki. 

14. 

Q—KB4 (ch. 

^S- 

K—Rsq. 

IS- 

B—KKts. 

16. 

Q-QB2. 

16. 

QxP. 

17 - 

B—K.B4. 

17 - 

Q-K2. 

18. 

BxB ! 

tS. 

QR-Ksq. 

» 9 - 

R X Kt! » 

19 - 

Q-K8 (ch.) 

20. 

R -B.sq. 

20. 

P—KKt3. 1 

21. 

KtxBP! 

21. 

Q- K5. 

32 . 

QxQ. 

22. 

QxQ. 

23. 

Kt-Qd(dis. ch.) 

23 - 

Resigns. 


A brilliant game —on white’s part, at any rate. 


CALENDAR. 

\_Items for the Flbruary Calendar should be sent iti by 

January \<oth, 1900.] 

January, 1900. 

Tuesday, 2nd.—Return forms for Admission Examinatiens 

in Arts, Durham University. 

Examinations begin for Teachers’ Diploma, 
College of Preceptors. 

Wednesday, 3rd.—Examination for Entrance Scholarships 
begins at Queen’s College, Cambridge. 
Frid.iy, 5th.—Educational Exhibition at the Imperial 

Institute opened by the Prince of Wales. 
Moiid.av, 8lh.—London University Matriculation Exami¬ 

nation begins. 

Diploma and Certificate Examination, 
Trinity College of Mu.sic, London. 

Papers by members o.' I.A.H..M. at tne 
Education Exhibition, Imperial Institute. 
Tuesday, 9th.-—Examination for Classical .Scfiolarshijis at 

Univeisity and Oriel Colleges, Oxford. 

Preliminary Examination of the Phaima- 
ceutical Society begins. 

Entrance Exapiination begins at University 
College, Liverpool. 

Weilnesd.ay, loth. - Admission ICxamin.ition in Arts begins at 
Durham University. 

' Registration of .Students, University Col¬ 
lege, Bangoi. 

Annual Meeting of A.ssoci.ation of Head¬ 
masters at the Guildhall, E.C. • 

Conference of Science Teachers, Education 
Exhibition, Imperial Institute. 

Thursday, nth. -Conferenceof Science Teachers, .Shoreditch 
Technical Institute. 

Frid.ay, I2tb.—Annual Meeting of the Private Schools' 

.\.ssociation at College of Preceptors. 
.Monday, 15th.—Preliminary Scientific (M.B.) Examination 

begins, London University. 

Tuesday, 16th.—Examinations for Mathematical .Schol.ir- 

shifxi begin at University, Merton, Exelei, 

- New, and Magdalen Colleges, Oxford. 

Examinations for History Scholarships 
begin at Merton, Brasenose, and Trinity 
Colleges, Oxford. 

Matriculation Examinalion at .St. David's 
College, Lampeter. 

Admission Examination at Mason College 
Birmingham. * 

Entrance Scholarship Isxaniination at 
Whitgift Grammar Schi. il, Croydon. 
Thursday, iqlh.—Return forms for Second Division Clerk¬ 

ships of the Civil Service. 

WednesBay, 25th.—Entrance Examination, Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

Tuesday, 31st.- Return forms for Entrance and Scholarship 
Examinations in March at Girion College, 
Cambridge. 

The School World. • 

A Monthly Magazine of Educational Work and 
Progress. 

Editorial and Publishing Offices : 

ST. MARTIN'S STREET, L&NDON, W. C. 

Contributions and General Correspondence should be sent to 
the Editors. , 

Business Letters and Advertisements should be addressed to 
the Publishers. 

The School World is published a few days before the 
beginning of each month. The price of a single copy is sixpence. 
Annual subscription, including postage, eight shillings. 

The Editors will be glad to consider suitable articles, which, if 
not accepted, will be returned when the postage is pre^id. . 

All contributions must be 'actompmied by the name and 
address of the author, though mi necessarily for publication. 
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DENT’S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES- 

• . . Edited* W .WALTER RIPPMANN, M.A. 

J’rofes^or Fredkric Spencer writes : “ Dent’s First French Book appears most opportunely, supplying as it does, on the lines 
of the ‘reform’ incthod, a cours® which is both rational and eminently practical, . . . This little book, with Mr. Rippmarui’s 

funning conmientary, deserves the careful attention of every teacher of French.” 


In fc-ifi. 8vo, cloth, is. 6 « 1 . net.^ 

DENT’S FIRST FRENCH BOOK. Based on the 

ilolrcl Pii'ftires of the Sfavms. I 5 y S. Ai C12 autl Wal ri’K ItuM M vnn. 
In ^ap. «It'tli, IS. fij. net. 

HINTS ON TEACHING FRENCH; with a running 

Coinmcnt.iry to Dent’s I'lrst anti S«A*(ni(i Kieiich Honk's. 

litfr.np. 3 vo. is 61L net. 

DENT’S SECOND FRENCH BOOK. By S. .Vice 

• aiul VV M 11 K J'l^’i’M\NN, rt)iisi‘'ls mainly of a chaiining stoty hy 

fKAS’NK MaiuI' 1 , /.a taihe liu fieiit Piene, 

The Sr. tjful f'rt-nrh Hook c.in bo t.tkrn wifh .1 . J.is-,. tvtn nlrhout pr< • 
vtorkmi* thioiii^h the bust Ho'jk, It will hr foii.al an excclleiil 
re.i<hnK hook 

“ Wt can hcarllly ronimeiul this Kcailcr as an ^^posi!JolI tif ihc new 
methoil "—l«>iRVAt.t»i Khucamon, Dec., ido'-'. 

Ill fCr^p. 8 vo, :*s. fxl. net. 

FRENCH DAILY LITE: Common Words .tad Omi- 

mon 'lhlnti^. Atl.ipud byWAi ifk Kti’I’M\nn front Di, KKii\'s'*le 
Petit i’an-sit n ” 

“ Ki>r (lass ust U is ^ar brfter than .uiyihini we lia\r pn vl msly -tv n 
. . . ’1 he l''ll^;llshlnrln IravrlUn;; in Ki.-intewill I'lnil 4 trri- ill ili. jili'.ist". 

t '•'-eiitial l«) his citiMlfil, m.t in hti mil lists, hm ,ti ii.ij* ln,;rlln‘r in a t h illy, 
aijil iiitm stinc; nan.ilive, which .ilso contains infoiinati.rii as to hotv ami 
win. re I In* jthirties .tu to bo n ml Icma y\ r ion. 

In flap. nit>, (loth, I*- bfl. ml. 

THREE SHORT PLAYS BY SOUVESTRE. 

Kditcd by Maim.I'i i.iii' Nim.* 

An easy rivnlmt; br.»k, snliablt io? botli f*itls' ami bn) s, futiiishcd with 
explanatory nolrs (in ihc I'rem h l.inKiiaj^c) of viiy ilitriculiics which iht Ir.xt 
may prrsi nt. 


Now Khadv, TinRj> Koiriov. In crown Svo, 2.S. net. 

DENT’S FIRST GERMAN BOOK. The New 

Kdition of AIft«*’s Lciifadim. i 3 y S. .-Vrer’, S. HAMiiuKr;EK» nnd W. 

KiI'I'MAN’V. 

Take the iMrst French Hook, this iiilioductioil to (Jerman is based Oil the 
illolrel Pictures of the Seasons. • 

• \Vt have no doubt that m the hd^ids fif a pood teacher excellent resuifs 
would be obtained from tin* use of ihis book."—U nivkrsitV CoKHKt** 
JONnrvi, M.auh',' 5 , id 9 g. 

In fcap. Fvo, IS 6d. net. 

HINTS ON TEACHING GERMAN. With a run- 

uiMi' roramtiii.irj 10 Dciii ■« f'ltsi Ocjinan Hook. ^ 

In ft .III. 6<1. net. 

DENT’S GERMAN READER. By 8. Ai.ck and 

Wm.ti a Rm’IMsnx. 

|i’-r lh lu.jsuFi) rc.ip. fivtt, as. 6d. 

GERMAN ^ DAILY LIFE. By Or. ICron, The 

* 4 < tu r.il ari.\t]t;( inc'itt m ihc saint- as ih.il in ‘‘I'Vench Daily Life.*’ 

In ft .i|>. o, I loth, .’s, fxl. net. 

ELEMENTS OF PHONETICS: English. French and 

(leriu.ui I’l.insl iteil atitl .id.iptcd bv ^VAl.^^.r< RirrMANN, from Pro- 
l« sMjr \ i« I.as “ Kli me I’liom tiK ” U^'ilh iinineious I)ia^r.*\m 5 . 

“.Ml Kiinmiami h.is tloiic \n *11 to add this little voluim; to his "Ncellenl 
•dies 'if ijii»d«'iii l.'trij<tML;c tcxt-lioof s. Ii In a deal more lli.m a mere 

li.inslaiio't, fm im paiiii have been s)riied to bniiR^to^^clher the suhstaiice 
>>t tII th.u It IS liC'Mi icicnily v nttcu hy scholars on this Rittractive but 
diflii ult Nubje* I ” -IOdi c M ii»s Ai Timi 

l.ariie rio\vn L\'o. 6s. net. 

THE PRACTICAL STUDY OF LANGUAGES. 

• Hy III NKvW..SuiEr. 

The olijccl of llim viilueit* !■. t*» sl iic the tjeniTAl piInriples on which .a 
rational plan ol Ic.irnim; foreiipi ljiiiL,it.i’.ics shuiilj be based, ami to rrilicise 
iIiL \aiious nietliuiK xNhich have been pioposed. 


SPECIMEN COPIES AND PROSPECTUSES OF THE ABOVE AND OTHER EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, INCLUDINQ MISS DALE'S 
SYSTEM OF TEACHING READING. MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATIpN. 

]. M. DEN'r Ov CO., 29 AND 30, BEDFORD STREE'l', STR.VND, W.C. 


Siia<nda.]?d Cla^ssic'a.! etnd Soie]:i.tijB.o ISTopks. 


Hv Hrof S 1 ‘L\TO.V, F(’S. 

QUANTITATIVE ANALY^S fOutlines Of). 
FoDHill Kill nos. 'W. 

QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS (Outlines of). 

Tiiihd Km I io«. hd. 

tLEMENTARY METALLURGY (A TEXT¬ 
BOOK OF). Iiielutlim'a Ib.u'tMMl I/lIkou- 
loiy (.‘Oiiiso. SKi'DSul'huiii.s, Uemsi.u us. 

TAB^S FOR QUANTITATIVE METAL¬ 
LURGICAL ANALYSIS/ FOR LABOR¬ 
ATORY USB. Hy .f^hH M»r..an, Mem 
Stki, and Cleveland Insl n| Kii"ii'*sis 
LarKft 8vo. llaiidstinio chub. Is 

WorkH bv rmfesKor A. JAMIKHUN. 

STEAM & STEAM ENGINES (AL)\ANCKn) 
Twbi i-TJi KnriioN. HcvIshI. ss. imI. 

STEAM AND STEAM ENGINES tKLKMKN 
TAUY). lllnstiatpil. SixthHdiikcv H.s uil. 

MAOMfiTlSM ft ELECTRICITY (Kl.KMKN- 
TAHY). eFor b’lrHt* Year Student*. Km rim 
Ehii’iON. Uh. f)«l. » 

APPLIED MECHANICS (ADVANCED). Vol 
1. Tiiirh Bnii’ioN. 7s nd. Voi. 11. Sk<’«n!« 
Kdi'I’ios. 7s. i>«i. Kadi voli nte suld bcpui*' 
atcly. 

APPLIED MEOHANrOS (EldafKNTARY). 
Tnntn Kthtion. Keviseit ami Eulargeti. 
3 h. Oil. • 

INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By Prof. Utu nS, 
P.R.'o., ami Dr. Wilson IUkk. yKuottD 
Edition, 7h. (Ifl. l/nprcparatwn, 

A TKXT.HOOK OK PHYHICS : 

CompriHiDK Propertif'fl of Matter; Sonud; Heal» 
Mitffiictisni and Rle<*tr]city; and Light. 

BOUND, fly . 1 . H. Povntino, Sc.D., K. 11 .R., 
and J. J. I'noMsoN, M.A.^ K ILS. Being the 
First Volume of the above work. Complete 
in itself, and sold separalely. 8s. tkl. pout 
free. 


\ rnr.sTfi Ki»i 1 ion. ihorK l(h tid? 

fconsAM’ ANnrxQUi'rAKss 

Hr 

Professors RAMSAY nnd LANCIANI 

ir<D/ I'hofiiii '-If}.., 

‘Til* b«-t llitl h ll’illi't u’llld<*\r1 plitdiirfd.” 
AlJtt iii‘ nvi. 

ROMAN ANTigtriTIES (M liMKM \ 

Ad t jit t*‘J 1 ««i .hiiiii'r ri iNS,'>. Hv I’t ol. 1 < \M* 
' V ^ 1M M Kl'l 1 tos. I-. 

Si I nM> Kl'tlH’N ICl \ l•^l Ti, J'lM* i !"> 

GRESEIK AM’X’IQY/l’nES 

FOR STUDENTS AND GENERAL RiADERS, . 

Its 

Professor PERCY GARDNER, M.A., D.Litt., 

F. B. JEVONS, M.A., D.LItt.- 

IViUi lUu^tnilH'Vi 

* An ^\ri'll('ri 1 ]>n'nn nt n-nk."- I' 

SPECIMENS OF ROMAN LITERATURE. Dv 
Itio R)'\. t', T. I' 1,1 irvvMi, M A., atnl P. 
Damon, M.A. PiiiLI.; Roman Thought. 
(Is. T'lirt tl.: Roman Style, .'is. Urio Oiin 
Volmiu'CuinplotP. TiJiitn Kull'ioN. lUS. (W. 
ROMAN LITERATURE. Kmin tho Euilivsl 
IVriixl to the Tminsoftlio .\iitoniiiPs, Dy 
tlir Rrx. 0. 'f. CKi’ri'vAn., M.A. Sixth 
Editiox. Ss. (Id. 

GREEK LITERATURE. From (he KarliesL 
I'ornxI to (lie Death of Deiiiostlicnes. By 
P. It. .Ikvoh.s, M.A., t.itt^). Sroond 
EniTioN, 8s. 8(1. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE, A MANUAL OP. 

By Professor Lii.lib Cuaik. Elkvknut 
Edition. 7 s. 6 J, 


AVnil.^ hy.l li. AI.S.sWOKTn DAVI.S, M.A. 
BIOLOGY (A Toxt-Book of). Vol. [.; Vece. 
I.ilili* \loi].lioIony ninl I’liymotojty, 8 n. ("I. 
Vol. II.; Aiuiii.-t) Morpholoity aiirl Pliysio 
I'uy, I'K. Oil Sbco.nu EionoH. Kiieh 
Volnnit' snhl s*. jianil.'ly. 

THE FLOWERING PLANT. Fust Principles 
of ll.jtaiiv. Very lolly IlUisfratoU. Tiiiim 
Eioinon noth, Ms. (1,1. 

A ZOOLOGICAL POCKET-BOOK or, Synop¬ 
sis of Animal Classifleation. By Prol. 
Emu. .Ni.f.i NK\, TranshiUsl hy Pinl. Davis. 
l.imp ( o\er.s. 4s. 

Work- hv Prof. STIRI.INO, M.U., Sc.D. 

PRACTICAL HUTOLOGY (Outlines of). A 

tVo mil for ^tudeiiisi. 3.34 UlUiit>ratioiis, 
si't tis’ii Knmo.N'. Jl’h. 

PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY (Outlines of) 

iiudutlimr Cliomiral uiid Kxpenincnt.il 
l'h)‘.iolo!^y. 'riiiiin KniTlOM. With ‘i.U 
liilimis. I'jh. ltd 

THE PHYSlOLOOlSrS NOTE-BOOK: a 
Summary of the Present State of 
Physiological Science for Students. 

By Alhx Hill, M.A., Af.l)., Master of 
Downing College, Cambridge. With PlatiN 
and Blank PagtiH fur My. Nutf*s. 1*3'^. ikl. 

PRACTICAL GEOLOGY (Aids In); WfiJi a 
Hectimi tin l*ah<>ontology. ByvUnKNViLi k 
A. J, CoLK, M.K.I.A,, F.O.H. tSiikd 
Kdiiion, RikVisKD. With Dluatndioii.s, 
cloth, 10s. Od. 

METALLURGY (An Introduction to). Ity 
Hlr W. ROHKim-Ai STBS, K.C.B., K.U.H.. 
Professor of Mutalluigy, Uoyal Clollege i*f 
Soteiico; Chomisi. nud As'iayer to the 
Buyal Mint. FouTtTFt EucriON, BEVthisr* 
and Kslahukd, I-Ih ^ 


London; CHARLES GRIFFIN & 00 ., Limited, Exbtbh Street, Stiund, W.C. 
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. WILLIAMS AND .NORGATE’S SCHOOL BOOKS. 


EUQ^NrS STUOENrS COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF THE I 
FRENCH LANGUAGE, wall an Hlsloi K ai Sketch oi the Forinatioii 
,(if I'rctuh. I'tJi the Use of J’lihlic SchooK. Wuh ICxcrLUcs, By 
• (#. M* Fasna<mi, l.iie Fnmh in We^Uuinstcr SchoiM. 

Twcnliutli Kililioiif K(\isc<j. .Sqoare ( iomii 8vo, cloth, 5s. . 

Otj Gramtiiai, ; lL*ercis<s, vs Ocl. 

*' In Itself this ts iti inmiy \\ays lli< iijost saiisf^ictoiy guiiitniar for begin* 
oers that we have as >el si cti ... Tlte Ux.ik is likcl) to be useful lo all< 
who wish cither to learn 01 U; a«uh the Fn iich l«ingu.igr." U/w/iu’UMt. 

“The npiifaraiice of a uKounur like this is hi iiwelf .1 sJ^u that t;rtrit 
:u 1 vance lb being inacle III the leai hiiiv of nioik rn {an^ua^t. s. . . . 'J'hetttles 
and obscn.Ltions aitt all slm ntilic.illy 4 l.issifK'il aiul cxplaineii. . . . Itisont* 
that we can sliongiy rcconiiririHt tot use in the Inghn forms of l.irgi schools ' 

' — /'ifuiaifonaf '/'tnu’s. 

THE STUDENTS GRADUATED FRENCH READER, lor the Use of 
Public Srbools. By l.ro\ Dki nos, Al .V.. late «»1 King's College, Lon- 
i 1 t»n. 1 . hiist Ye.H . Anenlutcs, Talcs, Jlistorual Bieccs. hhlilcd 
with Notes ami a com pit n; \ oi abiil.ir), 'I'wcibh J’aliiion. .Crown 8\ o, 2s. 

_—. II.—Scci'ntl War : I It^ioiit.il Bie4 es ami Talcs, iSo|>jikcs. .Sj\th 
J'ldition. 'Crown 's. 

“It wonlil hi? no easy matlei tt' lincl a l'icn«b leader iiioic co>nple (4 ly 
Siilisfactory in every tespeci th.an ili.it of M. Delbos 'Bhc toutetits, which 
have been selected with grerit caie ami jUiUcnient from nuthots of ibe highest 
standing, oinsict of jioriions 4)f hisuay, biography, iinccdotcs, an<l lulion, 
full of interest, and w ritteii in the purest I'rendi . . . 'I'be .orangt inent of 
the irmteimls is no less bapp> than then sch 1 lion, the slvu u r cxir.u is ia-ii.g 
often grouped undci general hcacN, and i4tK fully graiiu.itcil in diflii ulty."'- 

V//< >11/um 

“'rhis is a veiy satisfacioiv collection fioin ihr lust .mthfos, sehctcd 
with great une, and sitjiplied wiili adciiuatc noic-> . . A thoioughly good 

hook of this kind shouhi, in fact, be calculated to ins])irc a t,ist( for liter* 
ature in the Student’s mind, 'llit volumes edited )>) IVl. Delbos fairly nice I 
this rcqiiircineni.”—«/f/e/ /ufui 

EUQfeNE'S FRENCH METHOD.- Kleiiiem.vry trumli l.e.sp>ns Kasy 
Rules and Kvcicises prcpaiatory to the “ Simlenl’s Ctnnpar.iiive l''rcnch 
(iramiiiar.” Sixteenth raiiiion. Ciown Svo, clotb, is. 0 <l 
- EUCENES FRENCH READER. f.>r Beginneis. Anecdotes and 'I'ales. 

1-diied, with Noll'S and .14 oinpleie Voi abulary, by |.>a)N Di i i’4»s,M,A., 
t't H.iVl.S. “ Britaniua," laic of King’s College. Third Kdition. Crown 

h\o, cloth, IS. od. 

ROOET (F. F.). AN INTRODUCTION TO OLD FRENCH. By F. 

K. Rpi.i-.'i, of f/cneva (biiveisiiy, late Tutor for Cunip.native Bliiloloi'y, 
Kdimniigh. llistoi s. (iiainm.ii, (.hiesluiuallu , :ind ('dosstuy. Ibncl 
j'idilion, with M.ip of I'lemh Dialeits. ( rowit Bvu, cloth, 6s 
ROQET (F. F.).—FIRST STEPS IN FRENCH HISTORY. LITER¬ 
ATURE, AND PHILOLOGY. horCambilaies for thcSioiiish J^eavaig- 
C^riifitaLe Ksaiinnatioiis, the various Universities’ Loc.d Kvannnalions, 
and (he Aimy LxaiuiiJation'< 'I'hiid Jidition. Crown Hvo, < loth, ss 
BOlELLE (James).^ FRENCH COMPOSITION THROUGH LORD 
MACAULAY'S ENGLISH. Fabtcd, with Notes, Hints, and Intro* 
duuion, by Jami-s Ihm 111, B.A. Univ. (/all , .Senioi French Master, 
Dulwich College, Kr , &4. (Town H\o, cloth. 

Vol. 1 . Frederick the Great. 3s | Vol 11 Warren Hastings. >. Cd. 
Vol. 111 . Lord Clive js. 

“This, we may say at once, is an ttxcceiiingly useful idea, well cairied 
out, and one oi the best things of its class that we have seen. . . . We can 
pronounre the e<iuivalencL' <>i the idioms recommetKleil to he ipnie nmisiiaily 
jiisl.*'—AVtJfw/'iftiy A’rrvm*. ■ 

FOA (Madame Eugeri}.-CONTES HI8TORI9UE8. (C hagnn de Louis I 
XV.—Bertrand Dugutsclin - Dupuytien — (bclry. — Greuze.) With 
Idiomatic Notes b> G. A. Niakl. I bird Kilition. Cloih. vs. 

THE MODERN FRENCH CLASS BOOK. .Special)) piepnied to meet 

the rei|uitenien(s ul the Merit and J^raving'Cv rtillc.'itc h xaiinriations. 

By Baui. 'J'l RKOis, late ot (jrecnock Acafleinj. Clown bvy, vli>lh 
IS. 6d. net. 

FRENCH CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH STUDENTS. Ktlrcd, with 
Introduction and Notes, by I.ion M.A , Uie of King's Col¬ 

lege, J/Ondon. Crown 8\o( sewtcl, nd. ; p«iper bo.nds, ijt\. ca,>J). 

I. Racine.^Lcs Piaideur». 

V. Corneille.—Horace. 

3. Corneille.-—Cmna. 

4. Molifere.— Lc Bourgeois Qentilhomme. 

5. CorneiMc.- Le Cid. 

6. Moli^re.-L«s Prccieuses Ridicules. 

7. Chateaubriand. -Voyage en Amerique. 

B. X. de Maistre. -Prtsonniers dii Caucasc. and Lepreux 
d'Aostc. 

9. Lafontaine. Fables Choisies. 

By G. H. Ci AKKi', M A.: 

10. Moli^tre.- Le Misanthrope. 

11. Moliere.--Les Fourberies de Scapin. 

ByCi.AUUK F. Comu i.t 

IV The Chanson do Roland. Historii:n 1 , Critical .'iml Gram- 
* maltcal Intnxluctmn. 'Thtce B«iss.igv‘i, with Ksplanatoiy 
Notes ami an I'.nglish Tiansl.iiioii. otilT, qd. ( 

“ Coiapnier} with other books having the ^amc aim, thebe books deserve 
very favourable nietUiott. Foi tin. notv s are well selected; they never com¬ 
mit the CHpitai liiuit of trestv^ssing on the piovincc of the grammar or the 
dictionary, and so pandering to the pupil’s laziness; and they are, moreover, 
generally well exprv.bsed aiid to the /Cezne^v. i 

'•'i’hc new issue ifi a marvel of cbe.qvn ss "--f^nrtial <>/ Jidui-aiian^ 


VICTOR HUGO.- -LES MISERABLE8. I.es Principaux if^pKodc. 

. Edited, with Idfc and Notes, by J. Bvdn.i K, Oflicicr d'Acaddmie. 
Seconvl Kdiiion, 2 Vols. Crown 8vo, eacli 3 s. 6d ‘ 

VICTOR HUGO. NOTRE-DAME DE PARIS* Avlapied for the use (ft 
Schools and Ciditges. By J. Boiri.i.K. 2 Vol-v Crown 8vo, each ^s. 
Vol. H. coninins l.A QUESTION ASILE, DELIRE, L’ATTAQUK 
SUR NOTRE-DAME, J.OUIS XL. LA MERE, and LA CATAS- 
1 KOBHK. 

CONTES MILITAIRES. A. l)\ui>Ki. i-s. 6d. 

“The ehoiee is .ui exi eptionally good one, and the notes aie excclleni.*’-- 

• Cuardiav. 

“ We tberrr4^r4' ilo inoie th.in lecomuicnd- - we urge • all re.idcrspf Freucii 
to get the Slones in some foim. and the picscrii one Is both giiodand clieap." 

~~Scltoolm(V>Ur. 

LE COUP DE PISTOLET, &c. Bkosi kk Mkkimj'.k. 7s. (kL 

“A i)<M>k inoic rnliniiably suUed to iis puipose could not bi- desiretl. Th* 
c'litoi tltserves to be cotcgralulared ,Vntii*nit( CV'^or'cr. 

VAILLANTE. J vf inn-s \ is* km . zs. 6i(. 

“ The bi>4>ks .irc well gui up, ami in ‘ V;ijll.uite ’ .in exnllcnt choice h«4s 
lietn nwido." -iiUiitiitatt 

A SHORT SKETCH OF GERMAN LITERATURE FOR SCHOOLS 
Prep.ui'tl fivi the S' otiish I..«Mving-C*'rtifi(:.iie Es.aminations By Vivian 
I' niLKUi’s, B.A., Fittcs t'ollege S«*«und Fiiilion, Revised. PiHt 8vo, 
price IS. 

COMPLETE PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. With Ext rcisi s. 
coiisiniiling a Mt iIuhI .iml Re.ulei. I'n'V ilEiNkicH Wi-issK. Fourth 
Falnion, almost cniircly Rc-witlten. tauwn 8vo, cloth, l>s. 

“ Wc h.tvi iu« hesitation in piontnui' mg this the fullest .iml most satis- 
factojy liciman Gf.uTitiiaj vet puhbslicil in \\w\i\ji\\*S,"— jQurnalofl‘ldHiattoH 
WEISSE S SHORT GUIDE TO GERMAN IDIOMS. Being a Collection 
of the Idioin*^ most iii With E\.'in<iiiatioii B.ipcrs. Second edition 

Svo, cK>lli, js 

GERMAN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH STUDENTS. With Notes ami 
Voc.'tbulary'. C'rown s« wcfl, 4»4l. '*.i» h. 

Schiller’s Lied von der Glocko (The Song of the Beil), anti 
otln-r Boirns.uiil BallatU. By M. Foksckk. 

Schiller's Maria Stuart. BybltiKiiz I'oksikk. 

Schiller’s Minor Poems and Ballads. By Akimuk Vkknon. 
Goethe’s Iphigenio auf Tauris. By IL .A'l rwiai. 

Goethe's Hermann unri Dorothea. By M. Fousii n. 

Goethe’s Egmont By H \i ii. 

Lessing’s Emilia Galotti. By(L Hi<in. 

Lessing's Minna von Barnhelm. By J. A. F. SuiMini. 
Chamisso’s Peter Schicmihl. By M FoicsfKK. 

Grimm's Marchen. By W. J. Hhkii*. 

Andersens Bilderbuch ,ohne Bildcr. By Aiaou'NbF Bkck. 
GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS. cijiupriMug a complete si-i <>1 
Gcrni.in B.ipcjs set .it the l.<»cal Exaniin.itions in the Foui Universities 
of Scoilaiul Bv(f. Hi IN, Aberdeen (if.'iiniimr School. Crown 8vo, 

tloth, 7 -> 

SCHLUTTER'S GERMAN CLASS BOOK. A Cmirsc of Insiructioi. 
b.isnl on Bcikir’s .System, ami so .iti.m^cd as i»» exhibit the Sclf- 
Devi lopmeni lif tlw L.'ingii.ige, and iis aflinitie-.. with the English. H> 
Fk, .S'Hcnrii'K, late Koyai Military Auulemy, W«iolwich. Fouilb 
Edilioti. izino, clulh, 5s, i 

A GERMAN READING BOOK. A Gif dnaled he ries of Anecdotes, Tales, 
Histonial Birecs, and Boctry. With a lonipleU V'^ociihub'iry. By A. 
Mill I I K. New Edition. ConccLed U) the Ofhciicj,German Spelling. 
ISO pages, Clown 8vo, cloth, as. 

Ii\ir VERLORNEM P 08 TEN. and NAZZARENA DANTl’. Joiiannk^ 

V. Diovai I JS. 

**'lh< two -toiiis by L V. f)i*w,ill arc* well buited for thnr purpobe ; the 
style and diclMUi .ir»; not too ilifficidt for those whose aquainlaiu'e with Ger- 
ni.'n is not extensive, ami amplecxpl.inatory annotation is provided.”-■ 
day Knuew 

“Will ptinleci, well bound, and annotated just sufficiently to make the 
leading of lliem suic as well as easy.”— f'.duiatwnal Times. 
ER 2 AHLUNGEN. E. Horn k. ss. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE ELEMENTS OF THE DIFFERENTIAL 
AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. By Avi'i. Haknack. Translated 
fiomlhc'ficiuian byBra * CAUicAin*, T.C.D. Royal 8vo, cloth, ios.6d. 

EXERCISES IN PREPARATION OF ORGANIC COMPOUNDS. By 
I’rof. F.Mit Fisctfi'.K. Translated Jroiii Fouith German Edition b> 
AkCdiJiAi i» Ki iKi., F.l.C. Crown 8vo, cloth, ^.s. 6d. 

CHEMICAL ARITHMETIC. A Colleijion of Tables, ^fathematical, 
Chemical, and Physiial, for the use iT C'hciny is and others. By W. 
Dittmak, LIx.D., F.R.S. 8vo, cloth limp, 6s. net. 

Now Ready, 'rhiid Ilumlred Thousand. . 

KIEPERT’S ATLAS ANTIQUU8. 'V wclve Maps of the Ancient World. 
For Schools and Gollegcs. By Di. lIi*Nkv Kiki-kki. Twelfth Edition, 
Improved, Coricrtcd, .slid Kniaigeci, with Last of Names. Folio, boards* 
6s.; cloth, 7s. fid. 

SCHMIDT (A.).—SHAKESPEARE LEXICON. A Complete DicUoiiary 
of nil the KugUsb Words, Phrases, and Constructione tn the Works of 
the Poet Second Edition. 2 Vols. Imperial &vo, cloth, 31s. fid. 


, WILLIAMS & NOKG ATE, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Gartlcn, London ; 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
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CAMBRIDGi^ UNfVER3ITY PRESS. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, DECEMBER, 1900. 


Zbe pitt press Sbaitespeare Cor Schools. 

AUi^nfrUrin .—"Tho Pitt ProHH HliAkenpearn (»n HlAud in conipelitioti 
'«vith any of Uus iiiiitu^ous mlition.s of f.hn ^ort now Mhowoml upon 

l^cKijol World.-Kvt'vy paan '^llO\vs t^arcful sc^holaMliip aivl u ripe 
litomvy iuUgineuU It wouM I>e tiilUcult ti» pmiKe tUi'* herion ta)o biglily." 
tliKirdian. >“ Mr. Verity m an alinoMt ideal editor of school 

As You Like it. Is. (>d. With Introduction, Notes, 
<TloHHary ami Tn<h*x, by A. W. Vkrity, M.A., Honielnnc Sciiulnr of 
Trinity College, CainbrnlKo. 

Cambridgo Milton for Schools. 

iiHiirdUin. —.“'Plus editiou will, wo feel stu'*, long «’<)ntinnc U) be l.lni 
standard school text of * Paradine Lost.' ” 

Paradise Lost. Books* III. and IV. liditiid, with Intro- 

ductnmand Notes by A. W. VKum, M.A. is. 


English Grammar. 

Nevt and Knlarged BiUtloii (rUii'ty-slxth to Kortydlft-h ThousftWl); 

Tihe Elements of £nglis];i Grammar, By A. Wb-st, 

M.A., Trinity College, Uambridgi^. P'<Mp 8vo- *is. ikt. 

Pi'c/idoiy Xitfr, tu (.he lS$d'Uyul Kihtiun.—^otiia huiidiTdn of a'idttioiial 
QiiesUons ami Bsaniple.s are given in the pmeut edlUon, and In A fii>w 
pla^'es tin* wiiO'diiig of the test has been altered. The number of the 
(laiagmphH remain the same. 

Schwd Jynrlil .—laiger woiK hIiowh a master hand. It is adapted 
to the higher forms, and its hiHlonral survey contains Jidit whht la 
wanUid for examination jmrjioseH. . . . Both b*>0KS deaerve a'largo sal«k** 

i!mrdia 7 i .—“ We note with salisfact Ion that 3 lr. Alfred Weat‘a ' Rfij* * 
meiit-s of BiigliKh Oiainiiiar' has now reached fte neoond'editicui ai^ 
fwenty-aixth thouHaiid, thus tending to Justify the prophecy as to iw 
futui'c iiopnlaritv uhleU wo vunturcl to utter on ila first appearance iii 
18 * 13 . . . . Kor tlumghtfiil Mlvulentn in the upper forme of aeeomlary 
Midiooln we knt>u* of no iiioio suitable work." 


PJKTT PRESS SERIES. 


All til or. 

Work, 

• Kililoi. 

Price. 

Halot .. 

Ucmi cn Anglcloirp.. 

Mrs. V.'ii.ill . 


Merlmde 

Oolomlwi . 

A. R. ttopps,. 

2rt. 



ir w. Kvf 


FraytaS 

• 

Der aSlAat Fiicdrichs dcs 1 «, , 

Giosscii. . 

‘2s. 

Goethe 

licnnann iiiul IJurutln*a .... 

f W. WagiifV and 
( J. W. Oart moll .. 

39 . fitl. 

Rise .. . 

Du’ UuutHclipn HuMonsagtm 
(Ilagiui uiiil Hitdo, uuil 
(iii'lrnn). 

) H. ii. Wolslwi- 
1 hubiic . 

;iK. 

Scott .. . . 

. Marinina. *. . . 

J.If.B. MaKim’imin 

2s. fill. 


(jiuirdUnu —“ Far and away the b»*st siduml rdihon of th^ por*in we ha\r 
«een, aud it will be dlflicult, probably iiiiposHible, to iiiiprovo on it.' 


CftftBar . lie Hello Oalltco, Book VI, . A. O. Pcskelt,.. 

Cloero . DcKcnec^utn.J.S. lienl. 


HorM6 ... 

• Uvy . 

Vargil ... 
Xu|;lplda8. 
Homar ... 


Bpislles, Book I. 

’Book XXI. 

Aoneld, Book VI. 


E. S. Shuekbiirgh 
M. H. Duiisiliilti . 
A. JSidiiWick .... 


Is. i’hI. 

:is. 6cL 
2h. 6d, 
‘Jh. fid. 
Is. fid. 
(kl. 


^Icciilia. W. S. Hiullny 

OilyKsey, Uook XI.J. A. Nairn .. Iti 

liocian . Mt)iiiiu>&s anil Tiinoii . K. <‘. Mackir *.... 2 s. Uil. 

Vhacydldet.. Dcxik (il . a. w. Spiatt. . .. .is 


An English Grammar for Beginners. By A. 8 . Wbst, 

M A. Is. 

.sWioi)J»i(Kl«r.—“ It a I'aiiitul litllo work,*which wo can Insillly 

recoiiiirh'nd." 

Schoid //’or/d.— ‘The sinallerof these two works ought to bo fixtanafvNj^ 
used fur Iho teaching of junior forins. Its matter U arratiged 
greatest care, lU explanations are full and easily adaptatl 
iiil/tOliKcnces. ... Altogether the book Is worthy of high conlnialidafiloilt" 


Cambridge Series for Schools and Training 
Colleges. 

.sv/uio/ (iuordiuii.—** Exact and scholarly, anti at the aame time siioplo, 
tcxt'books. TITe LTnivursity Prosia arc to ba congratulated upon havlag 
secured as cditoi s such omincnt scholars; their names are a guarsntao of 
their work. We are ijiiite s>ure that the students preparing for the 
<jucon*s Hcholarship and I'crtilloate Exaunnutlona will not be the Only 
sciidi'iitfi who will hntl tliese lext-luioks uf value ; they will Rod their way 
inU) nninbcrless prejiaiutoty schools and lower forms of public Mhools; 
they deal so thoroughly ami clearly wilh the subject in each Otoe thab 
oulhing hetiVr could be desirt'd by inastoi*or pupil. Amang otliem iliere 
is this imtnetise advantage; each volume is ila own note.book aikI 
(hetiounry; the student, Iiowevcr elmneutary his knowicitge, needs only 
the hook in hand nml a simple grammar." 


The folloAxin edition^ have Comi'LKtk Vocabou^hieio. 


Author. 

Work. 

Editor. 

Flice. 

Ovid . 

Selections from the Tilbtia.. 

fl. P. M. Siininen 

KM 

Caesar ... 

lie Bello (lullico, Bonk VJ. 

K. 8. ShoclcbUtgll 

Is.«d.- 

Ver<n ... 

Acimld, Rook V’l. 

A. Sidgwick. 

1b.»K- 

Xenophon 

.\iialtasis, Book V. ... 

T. M. Edwerde .. 

l8;(kt. 


PITT PRESS SERIES. 

A Primer of French Verse for Upper Forms. Edited 

by d^REDKRlc Hpescbb, FruCcilitur of tliA Frituuli Laii$;u«Ke and 
Literature In the Unireraity Oollego uf North Wales; formerly 
Chief Master of the Moilem Side In th(A.eys School, (Cambridge. 3 .>i. 

The arrangement of moet bo.rks which treat of Frouch proeody suggests 
that they are designed to teach the art of wrUinfi verse. The obfeet of 
till* Frtmct is less amhitluns. being to associate wltii interesting extracts 
from the work of uuuieruus Ih'eiicu poets such liliits as to the structure dt 
French verse as issy teud to seenre correct and Inteltigciit reading of 
these extracts themselves, and adequaif appreciation of the illstinctivo 
qualities of French poetry as therein representeil. 

Morning Post. —“Professor Spencer's little collection of French wise 
should do imich to cnlUvate an appreciation of French rhythm and poetic 
thought. . . . Only the Knglish teacher can make a selection of 
Fnnoh verses which will appeal to onr insular youth. Frofessor Spenecr 
Juts osrtslnly made such a selection." 


Ckmbridge Bibl* for Softools and Colleges. 

(leneral Editor for the Old Testament and the Apocrypha: A K KIRK- 
I'ATHICK, U. !>., Ue.glus Professor of Hebrew. 

New Volumes. Now Heady. 

Chronicles I. & 11 . Edited by the Rev. W. B. Barnes, D.l>., 

Fellow of I'cUrhousi-, Cambridge. 4». 

The Book of Proverbs. Edited by the Ven. V. T. 

I’BROWNB, B.D., Archdeacon of Norwich. 3 s. 


I Cambridge Greek Testament for SobooXs and 
Colleges. 

, New Volume. Now Ready. 

Oeneral Bklltor: J. ARMITAOE ROBINSON, D.D., Canon of WoStmlnster. 
The Pastoral Epistles. By the Rev. J. H. BERNARD, 
1 D.B., Follow of Trinity College, Dnbli8. 8.s. Ikl. 


Lonoom : C. J. CLAY tt SONS, Oambbidsb Univebbitt Press Warehodsb, Ave» Maria Iiahe. 
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“ HOSSFELD” 

SySTEM OF TEACHING LANGUAGES. 

MePKrs. IIinsctiKi-.M) MnoTiri’.us, in pointing out to the 
profession that it is entirely owing to tlui iiso oi out-of-dHte, 
books in many of owv schools that Uio results obtained in 
languages are so indiffment, beg to call tlioir attonliou to 
the fact tlmt, at ail tliosu institutions and schools where tho 
“Ilofisfcld” system has been introduced, tho results ha^e 
In*ov<‘d most satisfactory. Tins? append u few of tint many 
letters received testifying to this, and will he glad to scud 
speciinoii cojnes of the books on application. 

tCoi'jis.J * 

I OhRtU'ihi.mso, (Kidaliniiii;. 

nftfu 8 ms,-' I tliHfik Sisi (<>i a (epv mmm ItuliAii (iiairiiitur, Tlosslchl 
sj Ktrni, with wlaoh I Inivr i«M some tim*' imI. 'I'Ih* h) sIcjm 

l^ excellent aia! llu* honk js aihiiuahly Aiiaii^'crl M v exyM'ru'nce of Iho 
Kalian (.riariiinfir \ois so MiliNtacto)} lliat 1 locominf'iclcU oik^ of my 
pnj»iU who w'islicd to Icniu Njunush to uct y»nu ►S|)aiiish ijiamiimi on the 
«inie Hynteiii Uc niatU laiml pm^ic.ss, and ic«imieil \cr> little liclh 
hcyoiiii Uiut Avlmdi tin hnolv him. 

VoU^'^ luiDituIIy, 

W. UAK; UlunVN, rmiupal. 

l’ol\ Icchnn lit Sticct. 

(icntlcincn,—1 ii'.c ifs'ShfcId'i Geiinan (iraminar for ntu hiij.s* day and 
cviMiinf' classes at Lius InMitnln, and I tin- woik hif'hly. In 

jiiDof of thcKood lesulks alliMidin^' its intindiiction to tho clashes, t may 
■iftnt.ion that, nut ol ‘JS stndeiils pO'sented Im oxannimtion by rJie Society 
fcO! ArUs, i8 t;auic<l Kiisl ('lass tJeitineatas, 4 Seeond Class, and 72 Thud 
ClasH, and only I tailed j a simli'iit .alsn ^aiiieil (he pri^e tor (leiniun ^neii 
by the Chamber nl Coniim rci*, \ji 1 ug CtO, and ceitihcuto. • 

Voiirs tiuly, 

M SKIKKUT, 

Teacher ut .above Instituie, 
and Wcstbuuine I’aik Institute, 4 c. 


THOMAS MURBY. 

New Works and New Editions., 


ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. Ninftly- 

touilh Edition. By W. C. PKAitei- and lA. Ham ic. Th'viJ4*<l by W. K. 
Ihvm.i.si, I’nittNl We.stiiinishM ScIicmiIh. With Ki^dit Full-Pajje Maps, 
]»iicfl Is., or ^\llh BiOKiaphieal Appendix, Is. od. 

I’nr this KditH)!! (he Sinartr Penod and paitot tho HanovArmii Period 
have been cntiioly leeasi to make roiuii tor inipoitnnt inattor foinicrly 
omitted !oi lack o( space. • 

SKERTCHLY'S GEOLOGY. Ninth Edition. Rovisod 

tn date By .Iami s M«)St KMAS, T) Sc. Pure Is od. 

“In nil icsjiecls an mlniiahlo iiitioduclory Text-book to the subjeet m 
all its blanches .’'—hliufituinnl “ 

SKERTCHLY'S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Twenty •ninth Edition. Kevi.sed Ut dale by J. II. lion M.r., B.A., 
Civil iScrvice ])ep.t{lfiieiil <d Kind's College. Is., cloth. 

DR. DICK’S HISTORICAL AND COMMER- 
ClAI. GEOGRAPHY FOR SCHOOLS. KiiilnucmK iiIno 
Phv.su-nl and Political K^.d-nres. Kevised (o dale. Pinv Is. dd.; 
with Maps, 2s. 

MINERALOGY. 1-lleventh l‘!ditiou, Kularged. % K 

Kiriiv, P.(J.8., Ule ol the School of Mines, ‘js , clolli. 

THE ARITHMETIC OF ELECTRICAL MEA¬ 
SUREMENTS. Srventli Kililion. W'llh (diaplei 4111 ISleetnc 
la^bting U|j-l4Mla\c, ainl nmiieiuiis Kvainph^s fully wtnkisl. By W. 

K P, UnBiH, Jt.N , A.J.E.K., Naval Torpotlu SelinnI, Poi tsinontli. 1b. 

CASTELL-EVANS* EXPERIMENTAL CHEM- * 

ISTRY* including t^u.dilativ e and t^iianl itat ive Analysis. By .loiiM 
Casiki,i.-K\ ,vns, K.r.C , Tts'hnical College, FiiiHhury. Fouith Kdilioii, 
pnee 2s. od. With Ki y, n.s. , Ki‘y arone, .'i.s. 

“Par 111 advance, troni an cdr.catmnal point of view, of anything that 
has appealed a-* jid in Jlus <M>uritiy ."—Jnut )u0 of Eilumtion 


Lokuon: a, LnnoATH (JincLs Buii.DfNns, K.O. 


XonDon: 

JIIRSCHFEl^D BROS., 

22-24, BREAMS BUILDINGS, E.C. 


ILLUSTRATIONS FOR LESSONS. 

I ADV will lend toachorsIllustrations for lessons in History, 
J Liitcraturo, &c. - Terms Id. per sheet for a vvook’a 
hire. Catalogue on application. ‘ 27 , ^fAiiaAKUTTA Tkubace, 
CUELSKA, S.W. 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS BY DR. CORNWELL, F.R.G.S.* 

“ Wc aie quu1i(i4'4| hy ample trial of the hooks noui own elapses to speak I o then giea( eMlciency ami valiiu. Wo have never kiitiw^iM) much iiitoicBt 
Incwl or Ko luneh pr^lKco^s made as .since we hav employed thche as oui school books. Tnnt'*. • 


A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. S8tlv Kditiou, ds. Od.; or with 
30 Maps, fjs. tJd. 

“ Very'HU pc in »r to the etuiiimui run of siieli hookH. It eonlainsag* id 
deal of nseful mallei of a tnorc piaetical kind than u^tia1, which Die exer- 
cUev aio likely to MrijMe'-s lUi Die numl nioie deeply limn hy tlilJpairot 
•yKtc.in. 

A SCHOOL ATLAS. (.'oitsistiiigoL^BO Suia11«Maps. ^com¬ 
panion Atlas to tlio Aathor’.-i “ School Geography.” 28. Od. 
or 4s. coloured. 

GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. C7th Kditioii, Is. ; or. 
witli 48 pp. of Questions, Is. 4d. Quostioiis, Cd. 

“A vary iiseful iScncs ot Kiiueatioiml Woik.s, of which Dr. (Wnwell m 
mthcr author oi editor. It (‘The (ieo^unphy lor bcKitiiicrH*) \n am admir¬ 
able iiitnKluctioii. There is a vast difhetilly in writing a goml elemnntuiy 
book, and Dr. Com well has shown hiire^ull is'issessed <d that, rare eoiiibiit«T> 
tiou of faculties vvhieh Is teqiiiied foi tim task.'—,/o/in t'.iiU. 

ALLEN AND CORNWELL’S SCHOOL GBAMHAR. G4th 
Edition, 2s. red leather, or Is. 'Jd. cloth. 

“The excellence ut Hie (.inininar inilillslic<i by the late Dr. Allen and 
Dr. Cornwell siakee ns alinnst de.spair of witnessing any decided improve¬ 
ment in this dejiartinent."— Alhrmt'um. . 

GBAMHAR FOR BEGINNERS; an lutruduction to Allen 
and Cornwell’s “School Grammar.’’ 87tii Edition, Is. 
cloth, 98. sewed. * 

“Tlila aliuple Introdiietion iaasgnod a book as can lie need. "— Sp^tutor. 

CS" The Booh is enlarged by a SecUmon Word-building, with 
Exercises for Young Children. 


THfi YOUNG COMPOSER : i'rogrcssuvo KxerciRCBin Piuglish 
Comfiohiliou. 48 tli I'lditiou, Is. (xiP Key, 3s. 

“The plan ut tin' '.vnik is very aiipeijin. Wo are pcrevmdi'd tilts little 
woik will ill! Iciuiid valuable to the intelligent iiiatructoi.''—(renOaiiisieT 
J.ertt'if 

POETRY FOR BEGINNERS: aSiduetioaof SliortandEasy 
I’ocms for Heading and Hccitation. 13th Edition, Is. 

SPELLING FOR BEGINNERS: a Mothod of Teaching 
Jtcadiug and Spelling at the same time. 4th Edition, Is. 
THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC: a Systematic Course 
of Numprii al Hea.souing and Computations. With very 
numerous Exorcisc.s. By James Cornwell, Ph,ID.,and 
Sir JoaiiUA G. Fitch, LL.D. 2Cth Edition, 4s. M. 

“ The best woi Ic on Arithnietic which lias jjft appeared. It. is both solen- 
filic and practical ni the b(st and fullest sense." -Lattdon Ouarterbj, 

KEY TO SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. With tho Method 
of Solution to every Question. 4 b. Cd. . 

SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 18th Edition, Is. Cd. Key, 4s. Gd. 

“ Bniinently practieal, well stored with exaiuplos of wider raHge and 
more vanril ehaiac.ter tlian are usually given iii siieh books, and, IM 
method of treatment being thoroiigidy indudinr, it is pre-cmineutly tb» 
book for general use."—A'liplM Journal oj Jutucation. . . 

ARITHMETIC FOR BEGINNERS. Combines shnpUcity 
and fulness in teaching tho First Four Kuiss And El»< 
montary Fractious, 9th Edition, Is. 

Edinburgh; OLIVER.& BOYiD. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Limited. 
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SHORT FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS (110), 

Each cuiituiiiini; Six Idionmlie Scntciic^^s to loudor Into French. 

Fncc 29. <}ti. cIolU. , ^ 

lf*nny (if tho KratinnaiVutl <iuoi>tioria are taken’, by petmuiKlon, horn the 
Oxl'oiu and Cambridge Local KlfaniinatiunH, from those tif tins Oolle^oof 
I’recHptor.H, tho London Matriculation, the Oxfoid and Oaiiibrnl^u Joint 
Hoanf, and from thf^tJambnclKc Jli^lnT Local KxamniationK. 

“A very iihcIuI set oi qut*bti<.)n.s."-^Morii'UN Lanouaoe (^uarti- iti.v. 

‘The KiiKliah IdioniN hir tianslution inlo French an* >vel] chosen. It ts 
ti u.sdful little hook.’'— lJNivRit.Mrrv Corrkhi'okpknt. 

“Tlio cxcaciscs in the nSe (JtidioniK are spcciallj ^ood.”—B ookman. 
“Will ho toiind Horvicciiblc for lapid drill in thi{«haudA of a jmUcioua 
Icacher."—K j»itcationai. Timeh. 

•* Would aUoid nsclul practice for uitcn liiiK candidab's.''—E ducation 
“ We noticed at the time of its a]>pcuiaii<'c llus very usctul colicetmn of 
lest papei.s, and nee«t only lime add that the key le full and accuiaie, '■ave 
lor sumo obvious mispiuilh, and one or two sliiis that v\« have noticed."— 

JOURNAJ OI- KoUCATIoN. 

'Wo aio. i^ieal adMjcalos of ulmmlant oxcicmey, hence onr immediate 
up))roval of tins boo)<.’'—Si iiooi, (tVAUDiVN 

“Wo have*much plcasmo In iccommendin^ tins n.solul collection of 
piipci'» 111 ^{ramiimt and idiomatic Hentonoes. It will s.i\i* the teacher 
imply an hour of labour, aiicl would he valuable foi a class eiitcnn^ lor an 
•Aatiiination to woik IfiroiiKh steadily IOducm ional Iti.vii'vv. 

A Kiev', i**Mied to Te.iehois and I'livate .Slmlmds only, c.in bi‘ obtaiiuHl 
(lom flio Fiibli.sliors. its net. (A list ol eiiata is is-*ue«l with this ) 

By ri. U LADKLL, M A., F.B.(1..S. 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SPELLING CARD. 

Thitl%t(h Tfivioxfuil. l‘i i<'i'f,ii. Hii thr sdiiii' tuthnr. 
iJoiit.atmiij,; nearly 1,000 vNindh^ii whuh nrdnal inisl(tl:i's huvi' jnqi/cnlhf 
firm if><dl( , as collected tioin Hulafunis, Kssays, Ifixumiuatum I'aju’vs^ &c., 
«luruii;a permd ot more ili.iri T) yiais), with Jtulcs 

Also in Book Koim, “HOW TO J^l’ELL AM) Sl'EMv EN’BLIHM." 
riiird Editinn Buie 4 *^ This also enihodios monl ot the eiiois in the 
s'UjtoMces set lor euiieetion in I lie Evanniiation Papeis df t lie Lom Ion Mat - 
I iculatioii, the Oxloid and OambiHl^^c J.ocals, t lie Collr^i* ut Fiereptois, vVo. 

„ French Essentials and French Conversation Sentences. 

Second Edition Pure ‘/s , ilotli; Is. itl., boaids. By the saim* Aulliot. 

“ 'I'liis sIm.i t ^laiemai is r <implied bv a master wliu knows his Imsme.ss. 
The type ts j^ood, the ai rangi meiit i^liod, and then* is nothing Mipei lluoim." 
JoritNAL or Edim’vtuin. 

“indents pic]>anng for CAarniuahon ju 1'')enidi l•^anlmar and Con.pO' 
■>•111011 will Know the wtirlh ol this little book. 1 'he collotiuial biUilem cs 
at I liH end a 115 a iisctul a(hlilioii.”--BooKM ns. 

Lomhin. IlKLKE iHLoTIlKKS, Lid., li, fHiaiti ileaisc* Biiihliri':-, 
Aldn >gali, K O 


J. POOIiE & CO., 

(K'^TAIil.lMmClt is'.l,) 

39, Booksellers Row, Strand, iind 

104, Charing Cross Road, London, 

^ICnOOL, CLASSICAL, AIAT]Il';MA'J’iCAL, SCU':NT1FIC, 
AND STUDKN’L'S' TllKuriOUK'AL 

BcToksetlers,. New aid Second-hand. 

9 _ 

All enquiries as to I'rioiS of Ucx.ks in onr VlOliY LAlMiK 
STOCK answered. 

BOOKS BOUGBX. 


EVERY LADY’S SHAKSPEARE. 

NOW READY. 288 Pages. Crowu 8vo. Price 3 s. Cd. ret. 

In Handsome Volume, with Portrait. 


THE CHRIST IN SHAKSPEARE 

By CHARLES ELLIS. 

a flDaiiual for ®10 anO louiio. 

**Th^-«ibj€ct with great reverence." “ An interesting gift book. 

Inspired alike by a true Christian spirit, and by a profound admiration 
for Sh^speara and his marvellous gifts."—KrVr /*ress. 

THB AlBLB STUDENT'S SHAKSPBARB. 

HOULSTON & SON^, LONDON, E.C. 

Sold also by Gsorce Stonbman, Wat wick l,dtne; and all Booksellers. 


JOHN B^E,.S0NS 4 DAHIELW, ltd. 

The Edition limited to 200 Copies. 

Tn One VoJutno, demy tivo, cloth, with Portrait, pi icq 10 s. 6 ll. not. ' 
Nature Studies: with Critical Kssay.s and Loctures. 

W. J. O. Mi(jf.Kii, B.A. Loud., LaB) Registrar General Medical Ooumvll, 
ami Mathcmarioal ICdltcvof “The Educjitioiml TiriiOB," formerly Vice- 
Priiici]>al of I IinldcrHlIcld College. Edited, with Biographical lutro* 
ductioii, by H. Kiukk ^WA^N'N. _ ^ 

^'Adopted as Text>book In Swedish Gymnastics by “The British 
College for Physical Education." 

'I'hix Ikiuk is placed on (he UeipiiMtion List of tho London dchool Bosxd. 

School Gymnastics on the Swedish System. 

A liHiulbodkof Physloal Kxi'Ioimis foi Eloiriniitory .Schools. By Allan 
Bkumvn, tif (lie LCojai (iymnahlicCciiliul luHiitnto, Stockholm; Late 
OigutiiMug MastPi' uf Pliy.sicul Eseioisob to Hm School Board for Lon¬ 
don. (.huwn Svo, JU ]ip, cloth Ictterixl, 3s. 6tf., with (» Diagrams 
and tJ Fi^^iires 

“. . . . (uiu hi'hool ifcar oJU'r thr Avgusl, isOdf the 

linjlit'c dnthf Jiir Hisi iiihnr cud On/OhtMtftoa Vyilf mt ht ))atdto uav bVhool 
t/f wln<h plot ibwu hii'i nol hi'cn vmih’ tn, llm approvfd J i»ift Tami'Jorinstrue- 
in .'^u'uhih in nllii r <irUI, oi ttUilfthU phiisUal ixan ihCa. , . 

(The Education Departments Code of Regulations for 
Day Schools, 1895.) 



si’itiMI.N op iUH'^TUMION. 

Thi^ book, which is fully and bcAutdully illu.stratc«l, should i>e In the 
h,indH ot YV(’i> truilipp. ll IS well and concisely wiitteii, at the same 
time, giving u char giasp ol Ibe subject, and conlaims id progi'QHSive 
Tallies tor I be use of Die leaf lior, uiid suitable lor .ill standuids. 

Perini, An Italian Conversation Grammar, com- 

ihr niip<iit.uil 10 iN‘ 4. mill ntmu-KiiiM KsaiiiplOH und 

Jixfu'isos, X, llJtiU ,'11 V'-tMlH-aii'Hi, .a (iiii'lc to llaliau 

.iml J'.'nKlixli-llalMii .iml lUluii-Bnglisli V<«abuloiii:«. 
Ily N. I-I'JUNI, I*'.K.Ah. rr"li-j.s,>r Jit Kiiij;'.. Lulidon; 

K\illninei lu I hi- .'Minety "I Alt', A,’. ‘JT(I i,|i , dfiiiy (jvo, il.illi, Ss, 
(’riiroiiKliiiul till.' Ili.iJimi.ir tli'i'I'l'nii.' .tin flit "ti Wind', aii.l tin- Uoublc 
l'riimMifi.ili"n "I ilic ].flli n e, o aii.l I am iinlu-atfil) 

'I'l iilli K'lifu I'li' f 6d., I'lisl luH! 7d.; 4 b. 6d. iin dozen, post 
lien 4s. lid. 

Five • and - Twenty Exercises on 200 French 

Vorbs. WilU ail lii(le\ loi KMuniiuiliou. By N. Pkkini, F.U.A.8., 
Piolchsor ot the l-'ieiieli Language ami Lilcialuic, mid ITofeKsor of 
l(ubaii at King h College, Loinlon, and at the Ku>al College of Music, 
aioi Italian Kxainiio 1 to the Linvei•»itV of London. 

A “ Key ” to tlu' above. Solti to 'reaclior.s ouly. Price 28 . 

By tho same Author. 

La Vita Nuova di Dante Alighieri. With Notes 

ainl C<;mmonts iii Knglisli. Dedieateil by inuiiUHHioii to W. E. 
Gl,Al^^^TO^R </’h>lli bouuls. Pii''e2s. 6d, 

New Shries of Anatomical*Lecture Diagrams 

(Copynslil). l’li.vsicilo(;i(iil Clii-snes. Sizeol Dlasranis la x 20 inB. 
.Spofiihfii Uiiuraiti poM. frj*,! Id, 

l)iiif.'iKiii 1 - Fiimt null Back ot JJliIiiiiii Skclctou (2 llgs.). 2.-l''ront 
ViBiv aliowiiif \ I'Ci’ia. ;i —l•'roll1 Victt allowing Muscles. 'I.—Back View 
slioiviiig Muscle' 6.—Fionl Viu« allowing Blood Bueiilatioii (coloiirtid). 
li.-Belli I ami'riacliea ('2 tig.' coliuii ed). T.-Hack Vie,w allowing Nerve 
Dialribiitloll'. -Bonea ol Band, Boot, &c. ft. Sections of Kye, Kar, 
Nose, &C, to.- sioioacli, l.nei, Siilecn, Ac. il. - Sonic Types of Ftac- 
lures. f-’. —Tlic Tlium I.evi r Ai'tioiia ol Muscles. 

I’nie 2d. ciieli; i’osl Fioe, 4d, Nos. and «, Od. each; Post Free, 
8d. The .Serii’a "I Twelve iiiicliidliig Two C’oloiiicd Plates ol Blooil Circu- 
lalioti) mounted on Boiler, 3 a. 6d. net; l’o.sc Flee, carelully iwckod, 
8d. exlia. _ 

Medical Inspection of, and Physical Education 

tn, Secondary Schools. With Tables of Stature,, Weight, 
Slrunglh, ami Chest Bath ol Cliihlreii and Adults of tioth Sexes. 
Time auil Biet T'aliles, Ac., lor Preparatory, High, and Public Schools. 
Bj CiiARLKs llojjftit'i.s, K.11.C.S. Price 2s., 

Our Growing Children. Illustrated. Witli Special 
llefereiico to the Physical Education of tho Weakly. By Gkiurd 
liMltil, M.K.C.S., B.S'.A. Price 2a. Od. 

83-89, Great Tltchfleld Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST OF 

BOOKS FOR SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS.- 


UNrVEBSITY OF 

MATRICULATION, JtiNE, 1900. 

OasAP.). Oaijjo War, IV. With Notes and Vocabiilnry. By 
O. KnVANK, M..A. Is. (ill. 

-Gallic Wak, V. With Notc^ niid Vocabulary. By 0*. 

OoLliRrKy M.A. l8. «iil. 

BuFipldei* --Hecuba. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Hov. 

J. KonJ), M.A.} and Mrv. A. 8. Wau'olK} M.A. 1h. 6(1. 

Engliah Qpammap, Paat and Present. By J. C. Nf.skik«»,* 
M A. 6il. 

Adopted In the hnndon Matrindotion ('ovrHe, 

A Short History of English Literature. F^y Prof. G. Saint.s- 

UURY. 8h lill. 

Elementary General Science. P>y A. T. Simmo>!*s,B.Sc., and 

K M, .M>NK8} H.Sc. .1 b. (m1. 

Adoi'ttrd to the Jjmdon Mati ieultUiOft Course. 

matriculation, JANUARY, 1901. 

Tirgil. ■diNKiD IT. Witli Notes aodVocabulnry. By T. E. 

Pack, M.A. Is (U). i 

.Sichylus. —PnoMBTHF.us Vtnctus. With Notes and Vocabu¬ 
lary. Jly H. M. UTKfHKKNd.N, M.A. Is. (ill. 

MATRICULATION, JUNE, 1901. 

Sallust. —Catiuna. Edited by C. Mp.uivai.e, I). 1). 2s. 

-Bki J.UM CAi'tifANAC. Edited by A. M. OooK, >T. A. 2s. 6d. 

w /Vi<* Riitjiish (irmnmor, dr., wiiftoi-p. 

INTERMEDIATE, 1900. 

Horace. -Odks and Eroj)K.s. Edited by T. E. Paok, M.A. 

6». t 

Chaucer.— The Complete Works. Edited by A. W. Pol- 
T.AUO} M.A., ami clhcM. 6d. 

- Prolouok and Knight’s Tai-k. With introdnetion and 

Notea. Hy A. W. Poi.i.Ani., M.A. [Iti the. Fress. 

Shakespeare. - A Midsummer Night’s Drf.am. With Intro- 

diiclioii ami NotCH. By K. Dekjiiton. lx. iJd. 

Macaulay.—E.ssAy on Addison. With Introduction and 

No(.i*h. By It. F. WivcH, M A. 2 m. (id. 

Eighteenth Century Literature (ISM-lTfiO). By E. Gos.se. 

7a. «(I. 

Pope.-'EssAV on Man, Epistles t.-lV. With Introduction 

anil Notea. By E. E. Mohbis. la. 3(1. ; sewed, la. 

CAMBBIDGE LoCAL 

The Gospel according to St. Luke_ The Greek Text. 

with Intnalnction and Notes. By Hev. .T. Bond, M.A. 3s. Gd. 

The Acts of the Apostles.— Authorised Version. With 

Notes. By T. E. Paok, M.A., and Uev. A. 8. Wai.I'OLe, M.A. 2a Gd 

- The Grioek Text. With Notes by T. E. Page, M.A 

Ss. (Id. 

Shakespeare.--As Yon Like It. With Introduction and 
Not«H. By K. Drioiiton. 1h. 9<1. 

Scott.— Mabmion. With Introduction and Notes. By M. 

Hachildan, B.A. Ss. ; sewed, 2s. Gd. 

IBlton.— Paradise IjOSt. Books 111. and TV. Witti Intro¬ 
duction and Notes. By M. Mac.mii.i.an, B.A. Is. 3il. each ; sewed 
Is. each. V ’ 

Merimte. — Colomba. Edited Iiy'G. E. PirsNAcnT.* 28. 
Goethe.— Hermann ond Dorothea. With Introduction 

and Notes. By .1. T. Hatfieui. 3s. Gd. 


LONDON, 1900-1901. 

I English Prose Selections. By Sir II.‘Okair, K.O.B. VSf. 

IV. 7h. Gd. 

Nineteenth Century Literature (17S0-1S98). By G. Saints- 
HirRV. 7s. 6(1. • 

B.A., 1900. 

Aristophanes.— The Wasps. Edited by W, .7. M. Staukie. 

M.j\. On. 

Thucydides. Book II. Edited liy E.‘C. Mabohant, M.A. 
ijs. 0(1. 

History of Eighteenth Century Literature (1660-1780). 

By R. OossK, M.A. 7s. Gd. 4 

Johnson.— T’he Six Ciiiep LrvF.s. Edited by Matthew 

Ansm.D. ■l^. Gd. . 

- Life op. Pope. With Introduction and Notes. By 

I’. I’KIEUSdN, Litt. D. 2s. Gd. 

- Life of Dryuen. With Introduction and Notes. By 

P. 1’kteiiiio.v, [.itl.U. 2s. Gd. 

Goldsmith. Comi'I.ktb Wouk.s. Edited by Prof. Masson. 

3s. Gd. 

-The Traveli.er and The Deserted Village. With 

Titlroduclioii and Nctfis. By A. Barreti', B.A. Is. Gd. 

- 'I'HE 'Traveller and Tup. Deserted Village. Witli 

.VdUs. Hy I'lof. J. W. Ilo.KS, M.A. (Id. 

Cowper. —'J’hb ’Task. J^ditcd l»y Bev. Wv-liam Bknham. Is. 

--The TA.sirf ,Books TV. and V. With Introductions and 

■Notes. By W. T. Wkub, M.A. Is. each. 

Chaucer.- PnoLoauE. \Vith Introduction and Notes. By 

A. W. PoT.LAKu, M.A. [In thcTress. , 

Nineteenth Century Literature (1780-1893). By Prof. G. 

SAiNrsuunv. 7s. Gd. 

Shakespeare. —Hamlet. With Introduction and Notes. By 

K. flKiOHTON. 2^. 0(1.; seivoil, 2 m, 

Tennyton.- 'Ln Mkmobiam. People’s Kdition. Is. net, 

(iolden Tivasnry Edition. *2s. (kI, net. 

Racine.— Britannicus. Edited by Eugene Pelissibr, 
M.A. 2s. 

Goethe.- Goete von Beri.ichingen. Edited by H. A. Bull, 
M.A. 2s. 

-_ Faust. Part 1. With Tutroduction by Jane Lee. 

4h. (klj 

-Ipiiigenie auf Tauris. With Introduction and Notes. 

By H. B. CoiTKiiii.i., M.A. .is. Edtlcd by C. A. K(iaERT, Ph.D 
Ss. G<1. 

EXAMINATIONS, 1900. 

Yirgll.— /Eneid. Book VI. With Notes and Vocabulary. 

By T. K. Pa(!f,, M.A. Is. Gd. 

Caesar.— He Bello Gai.lico. Book VI. With Notes aiyl 
V(x*abiilftry. >Jy C. Coldbck, M.A. la. ()(i. 

Horace. -Ejusti-ks and Ars Poetica. Edited by A. y. 

Wll.KINS, Litt.l). jS. « 

LWy. —Book XXI. With Notes and Vocabulary. By W. 
W. Gai'Kh, M.A., and .1. E. Meluuish, M.A. Is. 6d. 

Cicero.— Db Sbnectutb. With NoWk and Vocabulary. By 

K. H. 8m;( Kuoatni, M.A. 1 h. ^kI. 

Xenophon.— Anabasis. Book V. With Notes and Vocabu¬ 
lary. By Ilov. (i. U. Nall, M.A. Is. ed. 

Euripides. —Hbcuba. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 

Uev. J . Bond, M.A., and Hcv. A. 8. Walpole, M.A. Is. 6d. 

ThaeydldeB.--Book III. Edited by E. C. Mabohant, M.A. 

[In Preparation. 


Dtitoe. -Robinson Crusoe. 

2s. Gd. not. 


OXPOBD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1900. 


Edited by J. W. Cijibk, M.A. 


Horace.— Odes. Book III. 
By T.«. PauB, M.A. 


Shakespeare.- As You Like It. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. Deigrto.r. Is. Gd. 

Sodtfc—THE Ijay ok tub Last Minstrel. With Introduc¬ 
tion and Notes. By 0. H. 8TUABT,M.A.,Bnd B. H. Klliot, B.A. 2s. 

Chaucer.— The Peoloodb. With Introduction and Notes. 
By A. W. Pollard, M .A. [/» the Pras. 

Milton. With Introduction and Notes. By W. Bell, Iif.A. 

CoMDB, Is. 8(1. 1.VO10AS, Gd. OoMCH and X.TC1DAS ill one volume. 
Is- 6d. • 

CiSBar.-TaB Gallic War. Edited by Rev. John Bond. 

M.A., and Bev. A. 8. Walpoi.r, M.A. ♦s. 6d. • 

-Gallic War. With Notes and Vocabulary. Book V. 

By C. COLBECX, M.A. Is. Gd. 

TlrglL —JBnbid.*' Book IX. With Notes and Vocabulary. 

By Bsv. H. K. BraraKusoN, M.A. Is. Cd. 

MACMILLAN AND CO.,* LTD. 


With Notes and Vocabulary. 

Is. 6d. 

Livy.—Book XXTl. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. 

W. W. Caprs, M.A., and J. E. Melhoish, M.A. Is. (Id. 

Cicero.— CatilInb .Orations. Edited by A. S. Wilkins, 

Litt.l). 2 s. ad. • 

Xenophon.— Anabasis. With Notes and Vocabulary. 

Book Jfl. By Rev. Q. 11* Nall, M.A. la. tkl. Book IV. By 
llftv. E. 1>. SioNJB, M.A. U. 6d. • 

Euripides. —Medea. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
jRev. M. A. iiAYFiKLD, M.A 1m. 6(1. 

Homer.—Iliad. Books I.-XII. Edited by W. Leap, 

LItt.D. 6s. 

Herodotus. Book VI. Edited by J. Stracban, M.A. 3a 6d. 
PerrauU.— Contes de F^bs. Edited by G. E, Fassacht. 
is, 60. 

Merimte.— Colomba. Edited by G. E. Fasnaoht. Ss. 
Hauff.— Die Karavanb. Edited by H. HaUeb, Ph.D, 

(Thla Bditlon aontalns Kallf Storcb and Doa Oesi»siterschUf.X 

St. Martin’s Stbeet, London, W.O. 
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MACMiUAN & C0.’S NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 

—. - ..- - ^ 

MACMILLAN’S'MANUALS FOR TEACHERS. 

XHE L06igAL -BASES OF EDUCATION. By J. Welton, M.A , Pro 

• fessor of Education in the Yorkshire College, Victoria University. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. * 

• • 

Tkisjiook meets the Requirements of the Teacher^ Certificate Examination. 

• • 

THE CYNTHIA OF PROPERTIUS: being the First Book of his Elegies. 

Done into Eiiglish Verse by Seymour Greig Tremenhkere, one of H.M. Inspectors of Schools. 
Crown 8vo, 4 s. net. * • ■ 

Si*i-A.rAroR.--‘* Mr. 'L'rcmciiheeie h.i8» we think, achieved a dioided in a very dinirult task. . . . An uncommonly readable translation.'* 


FRENCH. 

A-Historical French Grammar, lly I’rofessor Ar.sene 

Oakmlm j'.TKK. Edited by Professoi Kknji.st Mukj.i, and Piofc.ssor 
Lhurot i> SuuKE. Anihorised Ent;lisb ICdiCion by Piofei^boi .Vi I'Honsk 
Hakido. Crown 8vo, 12s. od. 

Kducatuinai. Ti.mks. ~“MM. Muret and Sudre h.ave done ihoir work 
v«!ry llioroughly. . . 'I’he ouicutne appeals to be emineutly satUhvLtory.’’ 

Siepmann’.s Elementary French Series. 

Verne. - Le Tour du Monde en Quatre-VIn^ts Jours. I'.ii- 
jiif.Ks Vfkmc. AdipiFfl anil-|iditfil hy l.jul*. A. K\iti'i^,, E.A , l-le.ul- 
master of the Modern f.angu.xge Department in the Academy. 

Vuihuiiscd Ktljlion (Uobe Rvo, a-.. 

h'.Di'C M ionaL Tistr*^—“ Deserves praise. 'I be tab is wt*!I known, aii-l 
will I'e t-ageily re.*d, fi>r th» re is enough at lion 10 sai»fy the most lugli- 
spii iled b'>y He wtU l>e gr.ite^d lh.it ihe Kd«tor li.is uieii brief not*.', .ind 
supplied a vo<‘abul.iry front whli h he c.'in get all (lie help In. hkely (0 
lequin*," 

Siepmann’s Advanced French Series. New Volumes. 
About.—I<e Rol des Montagues. Ad-ipteil .<n<I Kditud Lj Eknkst 

WKRKtr-.y, M.A., l.iti S^holii rniuty College, t'-imbridgc, Professor 
ol French at the Universiiy ('ollege, Nottingham. Clolte livo, I'S. Ivl, 
frU VKDiAM.—** Prof. Wcckicy has provided it with a good set of the soit 
ol exemses which h.we made the earliei nuiubris of Sitpmann’s Sciics so 
well known and popular His notes show the hati.l of the st.hol.=ir and the 
teailier, and his iniroiUu turn is coirunendably brief ami to the point.” 
Copp^6."-Coilt6S Cholsis. Par I'cAsrois Coim'Ke, dc I’Ai ademie 
Fr.nir.'iise. Editeil by Al aki.ard i' K. Sk ka i , l.ue Student of Ncwnlumi 
t-’ollcge. (flohe 8vo, js. 6il. Wtntij and I’iiras.: Pooic, sewed, 6d 
Kuucaiionau Timks.— “ Mis-. Ske.it is 4i> be eongratul.ited . . . she 
ii.i-. chosen hei stones well, and given inliuiie p.iiiis to jenilen^ig the notes 
I'Hiipletc, and the VA^Calmlary helpful. . . . d’hc vocabul.iry is an ext client 
piece of work.'* 

Yo^u6> — CCBUrs Russes. KiUred byKiaii^.si Phii.issu-K, Prof* sseiir 
Agnigfi an Dyed-du H.ivre. (ilobe 8 no, '?s, 6d Word am> Pukam^. 
IUu>K, sewed, M. 

St liooi.MASii'.K.- “ Tlx: hook is got up in the most ihorom^h fashion ” 
PART HI. NOW READY. 

A Three-Year Preparatory Course in French. Cover- 

ingall the Reijuircments for Admission to DniversiiiCN. Colleges and 
Scfiouls of Science. By CitAS, F. KkotH, Professor of L.tngu.igcs in 
Siicvens Instiimc of Technology. Crown 8vo. First and Second y«j.i)s, 
^s. od. each. Third Year, s>‘ a 

Kiu-'CAnoNAi. Tivfxs,- ‘‘ We should hke every teacher to buv it for nini- 
self. . , . We welcome l^ofessior Kroch’^ book beaitity, and wwh it many 
re.-xlers.'* 

HISTORY. 

A History of England for High Schools and Aca- 

DiSMiES. By Kai'hakinb Coman, Ph.B., and Klumu- rii K. K.kn« 
DALI., M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

French History for Schools. By Katharine Sikphen, 

Vice-Principal of Nfewnbani College, Cambridge. With Coloureil Maps 
Globe 8#o, 3s, 6d. 

Educational Nxws —“ Illustrated by nine excellent, useful Maps, and 
fttrni»hed with a copious and valuable Iiufex of Twenty-eight columns. The 
History U exceptionally good.” • 


H18TOR 

Syllabus of a Course of Eighty-Seven Lectures on 

Md .kn EukOIKAN IllSJ<;RV(lfh>>—1890). lly H. Mofi^KSTeHHRNS, 
ProfrsSur of Modern F.nu*pe:m History in Cornel! University. Extra 
(rown Hvo, 8'^. 6d. 

GRSRK* 

Passages for Greek Translation for Lower Forms. 

• By (3. H. Pkac«>ck, M.A., and K, W. W. Bbi L, M.A., Assistant 
M.isters at K.ibibaurne College. Pott 8vo, i«t. 6ci* \iUemtntary Classics, 
ScitoDLMAsn- R. Carefully selected and well graduated.” 

An Introduction to Greek Prose Composition (or 

Ube ill Ptepataiory Sch^Kiis and the Lower Forms of Public Schools. By 
H. PiiMAN, M..\ , laic ^>cholar of Oriel College. Globe 8vo, 2.S. 

S( MODL Board Ciikd.mci k.~‘* For Mr. Piimat^s 'Greek Pro<c Com¬ 
position ’ we have uothiiuT but jiratse. It ib ixlmirablc alike in arrangement 
.ind in exef utiou. The exaiupicb are simple, easily remembered, and typical. 
The Gieek type, as well as tbe accents, are fully and clearly presented to 
the eye. " 

• MATHEMATICS ANJD SCIENCE. 

BOOK.S I -IV. NOW READY. 

Euclid’s Elements of Geometry. Edited for the use 

of Schools by CiiAKLhc Smiih, M.A., and SoPiifK Bryant, D.Sc- 
(ilobe 8vo BiK‘ks 1 .—IV., Book 1 ., ib, Bookc 1 . and It., is.6d. 

Books III. and TV., as. 

Sliiodi GiMHufAN ‘* A haixly Rtid Well-arranged edit&oii. . . . Useful 
collections of intcrcbting and important probleoih and tlieoreius are added at 
the end of tlx- teM propiT of each book, together with kets of exercises of 
Hiime dillicuilv, while easirr extrri'isc!i arc appended to the various propo- 
siiioiis themselves. 'ITie diagtanis are clear, and the varieties of type care¬ 
fully chosen ; Indeed, the whole ap|jearaiice of tbe pages is a model of what 
A geometrical tjxt-book .should be.' 

Experimental Science (Physiography, Section I.). 

An Klcinentaiy Course of Physics and Chemistry addled to the- 
Syllabus of the hi.iciice and Art Department. By Professor R. A. 
GKEG<)RVand A. 1 ' Simmons, B.Sc.l^oiul. Globe 8vo, as. 6ii. 

Kol'ca'i roN.vi Nfews —“ We have much pleasure in calling the attention^ 
of students to liiK evccllctu manual.” 

PART II. NOW READY. 

Exercises in Practical Physlcsfor Schools of Science. 

By Piofessor R. A. .and A. T. Simmons, B.Sc.l^nd. In Two, 

Parts. Globe 8vo, 2>. ea<h. 

Chemfstry for Organized Schools of Science. By S. 

Pariu*'H, B.So , A.U.C.S.Lond. With Introduction hy D. Forsyth 
M.A." D Sl. (Hobe fivo, 3« fid. 

Kouc^noNAj Nrews.-'“WiH be found of great service to students of 
eleiric-ntaiy cheiiitstry working on the new Science and Art SyllabuN. . . . 
As a l.ibor.itory guide, thi- vuhinie will be found particularly useful. The 
experiments arc variuil and suggestive. The illustrations arc well done. 
We cordially commeml the work to studenn of the elementary stage and 
their ti-achers.” 


• THE SCHOOL WORLD. 

• _ _ 

'volume I. MTow Reudar, ^oontckinin^ NToai. 
«Ta.nuci.x»3r to Deoembex*, 180B. 

DEMY 4to, 480 pp. INDEX. , PEICE 7s. Bd! NET. 

Cloth Cases for Binding Volume I. are also ready. Prloe le. net. 

MACMILLAN AND CO., LTD.. ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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Contents of the last Six Numbers. 


CONTENTS OF JULY NUMBER. 

Chapters In School Hygiene. II. DorniMtjiioM. llv O. K. Shki.lv, 
M A , M.r>.. .%i’.~1he Essentials of Secondary Education. -The 
System of the Winds. (III>isiiuli-<l.) lly I'ml'. William .Moiinis 
|)a\IS - On the Teaching of English Composition. tV. ; Uiiil.\ nf 
.Si’iiti'iK'i’nnd [*iii.-i;!i!ipli Tly.I.C! Ni-'sum.il 51 A On the Teaching 
of History. VI : I’nilianu'iit Hy A. .Iiiiinmin Evans, 51.. \Point 
under Point. Dy IIsmiv ('lAifKi-, 51.5 -Where to Spend the 
Holidays. A ('iiii'.iilisntisii <>f Wn.vsand 5fiaiiv - The Phonograph 
as an Aid to Language Teaching. Ity Ai lui n T Smin. Leisure- 
Hour Pursuits: Photography. VII: EnsisiIliI Appaiulus in ilie 
Kiirk Hyijiri. lly II E IIaullv, IJ .'5v , A.R.C hf -I^r. Balfour On 
Public School Education. -The Board of Education Bill. - 
Experimental Study of Children, lly Aiinii n M m iion \i ii.— 
Higher Commercial Education In Italy.—A New Form of School 
Desk. (llluAtiatHl.)-Current Geographical Topics. I.; riiiTtn 
llivo. If (finivrnt Stinvtnial Hi'lntnnis la-twiM-n I’lnitral AincniM 
and ills Wi‘st hidics. Ity l)i A. .1. Hi ni'KiirsoN, I*'.ll O .S. —Items of 
Interest. {Iltnstrateil,) Cinivial ; rMii‘if:ii; ('luii'iit llistoiy ---The 
School Pulpit. Li'iiviiii; .Nlnwd, Uv l)i. J. 1). 5li Cn'iti,, 51 Ai— 
The Mahers of Shrewsbury. (lllnAliatml.i- The University of 
London.- The Author of “ Educational Reformers."—The Case 
for Secondary Education.- Reviews of School Books.-Corres¬ 
pondence. 'I'll!' lliaidliani ((laniinai Si lioiil C.iac. Il.v Paul E 
Sm ISHTPAli, II A Tin* Ti'.*n*Iilntr of (li'olind r.\. Itv II. 11 IIoanillNS, 
II .S' , and riot ('. M. 5Iim iiin, 51 A., F Ii S. - Prize Competition. 
fliAiill III No. li —Our Chess Column.—Calendar, 


CONTENTS OF OCTOBER NUMBER. 

The Position and Teaching of German. I. Hy B. L. Milskr-Babuv, 
51. A..-On the Teaching of Proportion for Use In Geometry. 

((Vini'IiiAiiiii ) Ih' Proi. 51. J 51. llii.i., M.A. l> Si:., X'Ml.S.- Chao- 
ters In School Hygiene. V : ScIumiI I’linisliiuenls. lly E. 
.Sill- 1 . 1 A, M.A , 51 I), ilii'. The Teaching of English Literature. 
Ilii-liaid II —11. . ('liaiai'Icr Study, lly .f A. .Vroki.iN, 11.A.-- 
Vergll’s j^neld Book 11. (ihm of tin- aid siilijni'la for the Oaiii- 
liriiloo l-oril Evaiiiniiitiiiii, Iiyretnlici. IsoO) By .J, II. IIavijov, 
51 A —On the Teaching of History. Vll : Thu Kml of the Middlv 
Akvs. lly a. .loll win Eaans, M A.—How to Make Lantern Slides, 
(llliistialvd )-lly II. K Haollv, II Sp , A H.cSi- -The Growth oi 
a School Society. Hy a Hkaoma-hi. k. Tel Maltre, Tel Valet. 
liiiKiiial Fii'iii'li Play in One Ait (Svfiii's ,•('.) lly Min. .1. H 
FiiAzen (l.ii Lv (.iiovi )- A Selection of Experiments In Physics. 
(llliiNiiiiii.l ) Teachers’ Notes on English History, 1603-1718. 
i : 1iili{idiii'loi> lly C, .S. Fi* aiu-nmiik, 51 A -The Floor of the 
Ocean, .t.ldn's- by sia .Ioiin 5Ii'uk\y. Iv<M1., F K .s , Ji.S.', 
LI. It, I’li.NiiIind, Ilf the i!i'o::iiH)hy Si'ftioii III the lliit'isli AssoOKilioii 
- -Commercial Education In Birmingham. Current Geographi¬ 
cal Topics. (IVilli .M.ap ) Thi' TiaiiNvaal Hv Hi. A. .1. llrniiKHr- 
soN, F U li .S Items of Interest: Sivniinl ; ForviL'ii ; ('iiiri'iit Hia 
tiny The School Pulpit: Tliv S.iinodiii'AA ot W.nk Hy E 5V W 
ihiwLi 1 Junior Cambridge Local Examination, December, 
1899. 5li'nlhly I'lsi I’.ipnis, No 11 Our Educational Frame- 
work.- Public School Sermons.- Review^ of Recent School 
Books. (IlliiAtnii.l ) -Prize Competition Vn s -Aiiawima ii 
Ci'ii.'i.ipliA (^iivsli.jii.N Our Chess Column. - Calendar. 


CONTENTS OF AUGUST NUMBER. 

Chapters in School Hygiene. 111.: f'lasa K.iriiiiii, Iam'Iiii'c Ih.i.ins. 
and StiidicA. lly C. E .Sin i lv, M A . 51 H , .ti- - On the Teaching 
of English Composition. VT1 , fiitpiiiHl (Imujiosition : EsN.iy. 
wiitint;. Hv .1. C Nisi illp, M.A. Experimental Botany, (IIIiin- 
tralid ) H,\ Brivn-r E\ an- —Holiday Observations for Teachers 
of Geography, (IlliiNl.t.ili.d ) ll> 5 .1 Ih iihkiushv, ITi I), F Ii s K., 
F It <1 .s - Cloud and Weather. (IMiiaIliIwI.) Hv a T. .Simvh.ns, 
H.Si' (Liiiid )- Hints on the Rearing of Common Caterpillars, 
lly W, F Kinnv, F IS, F E .s , A v Causes of Chinese Deca¬ 
dence.—The Buried Treasures of the Acropolis. (Illu-ttnl.'.l ) 
lly It S. llAAMiN, 51. A Boohs and Studles.- Women and Latin, 
lly I'AMM I y .IsKi!— Science and Culture. The Stars of August, 
(lllnsiiiitid.) Hy Fii.f, li A (iLi.i..in, F II A.S Commercial 
Education In Yorkshire. — Lord Rosebery on the Making of 
Men. A Holiday Causerle. -Items of Interest: <:i'..('iiil. Foiimn; 
Ciirii'iii llist'.iy. — Bimplined Psychology.- -German Higher 
Schools. Common Sense In Education. - Reviews of Recent 
School Books.—Correspondence. The Tiwluii:; i.r “ Euvlid s Elv- 
iiiviils " lly F. 5V. Hri -,11 i., 11 A ’flu* Tt'avliin:: nf (Ivoiiivtiy. Hy 
A. F. Mi’Nlii.ic jiid S. III. IliiAiii Oil 11 LiiiyiLt Fi.iiit‘.a. lly 51ls.s 
Doiiiiiiii'a Hi ai h. - Our Chess Column. 


CONTENTS OF SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 

On the Teaching of Proportion for Use In Geometry. 1 lly Fiiifi.Nsor 
M. .1 M. Hill, M A., I) .Sf , F II .S - The Teaching ofrflngllsh 
Literature. BIrhard II. I Thv I'hd nf llm JTiiy llv J. A. 
Nicklin, ll.A.- Teaching of English. A Teacher’s Library of 
English History. Hy A. .louNsLN Eaa.ns.' 51 A, iiii'l (!, H. 
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THE PARENT AND THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL. 

A PkACTIC.M. CoNTliipUTION TO THE pKOLiLEM. 
liy J. .1. I'l.NPl.AV. 

T IIP' progre.ss of secondary ediif.-ftion durini^ 
the last ten years has, to all outward 
appearance, been mainly concerned with 
adininisttatiori and oif^^anisation, and if anyone 
in(]uires what has been i^hicvcd, we refer him to 
the Act of last session or to tVic Report of the Royal 
Commission. 

Side by side, however, with these public re¬ 
forms, or attt.'mpts at reform, more silent currents 
have been llowinp;—reforms in method, reforms in 
the curticuluin, reforms in t^ie intimate relation¬ 
ships of school life. Among tlie rest, a di.sccrning 
eye can witness one field in which a new and 
more natural attitude is being gradually adopted-- 
in the relation between parents and teachers. This 
attitude has for a long time been desired by 
writers on education, but it is only of late that 
practical people have come to realise the im¬ 
portant part jhat the i)arent may be (tailed upon 
to plJty in the jjroblenis of school in days to conn^. 

As a sign of thisj new tendency, we propose to 
describe what is being done in a new secondary 
day-school recently e.stal)lished. The fact that 
the school was an entirely new foundation made 
it possible to discard old traditions of distrust 
between parent and schoolmaster; it was easy to 
adopt the more natural position, that the two have 
the same ends in view and shoulc^co-operate in all 
possible ways to promote these ends. The^ parent 
recognises the immense influence of the form 
master jind house tutor over his boys the teacher 
recognises the garem*, not as a •superfluous or 
interfering factor in the course of education, but 
as a co.worker who has, indeed, far more responsi¬ 
bility and interest in the welfare of the individual 
;^upil than the school can claim to possess. 

The idea underlying the plan here described 
was taken from the EUern-Abende, in which the 
present writer took a share when a student in the 
Piidagogisches Universitdts Seminar at Jena. The 
parents of the boys in Professor Rein’s little 
Uehmg's Schtile are accustomed to meet the staff 
for an evening once or twice a term, and the 
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success of the arrangement was so pronounced 
j that it seemed worth while to see whether the 
j .same principles could be applied in a large Eng- 
hs^i school. Invitations, accordingly, were issued 
by the house tutor and members of one of the 
“ houses ” (the reader will see below what this 
organisation is) to all the parents, and they were 
' received with a cup of tea or coffee, being waited 
upon by the boys of the house. Sofne of the work 
of various Forms in drawing, carpentry, *&c., was 
to be seen, also books, pictures and the like pre¬ 
sented by friends of the school. Presently music 
afid recitations followed, mainly contrilnited by 
the “ house,” which acted as hosts for the evening, 
but assisted, especially in music, by boys belong¬ 
ing to other houses. /yi the staff were present, 
but no boys .were there, except the members of 
the ‘‘ Iiouse ” in (juestion, and the few specially 
called in to help the proceedings. After the 

programme was completed the boys retired 
(not unwillinglj’, for their elders had not con¬ 
sumed all the cake and biscuits !), and the head¬ 
master gave a short address. These addresses 
have dealt with practical topics, relating either to 
the organisation or the aims of the school, and 
they have been followed by a little discussion. A 
summ.Tiy of one of these addresses will serve at 
the same time to explain the meaning of the 
“house” system referred to above. The title 

taken was- - 

Tiik CoRi'ORAi'E Like <jk Schooi,. 

• • 

I The hou-ie system w.rs C'iplained as a necessary feature in the 
I or^ani'..ilion of a large school society, if they were to aim at the 
I highest ediic.itioii.rI ideal. This ideal, in one word, is character. 

I Beyond -ill subordinali; aims, such as those of commercial or 

j technical or athletic education, there lies the supreme duty_to 

I aid boys to grow into good habits of virtue. This cannot he done 
j alone by the school, for the family and the church lake the chief 
responsilulity ; but the school has some responsibility in this 
I matter. It arises from the situation presented by the life of the 
j school society, (i) The boy is placed year after yeaf, day by 
I J.iy,* in the iniilst of these school influences, and he c.annot 
I esc.tpe being powerfully moulded thereby in every feature of his 
disposition. (2) The boy is gregarious, Be loves his kind ; he 
must ass(*:iato with companions of his own age, he cannot be 
rightly confined to the circle of home, (j) The boy is active, 
inces.s.antly active. When allowance is made for lesson limes, 
meal times and sleep, there is still a large margin of the day 
duting which adults arc willing to rest and pause, bu^ which tlie 
child prefer* to employ in spontaneous activity. 
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_ These three fads constilnte the raisou iTtlre fur the house 
system, [t provides an organisation a*la|>te(l to'fne social needs 
of young people, guiding theii active pursuits in games and 
other out-of-door einjiloynients; .ind, .diove all, gives oppor- 
l-inity for esprit de cot pi, for self-denying devotion to a roininou 
cause, which is the lie.st augury for gootl citi/enship and patiiol- 
ism iiflaler years. 

Elperience has shown that if these facts in the organisation 
of a iaige .srhool be neglected, iiovs who are glowing up to be 
young men incur giave perils—perils due bargely to the imiueiise 
size of our modern cities, and to the manifold temptations w^iie'i 
these offer. Habits of luxury and idleness can only be antici¬ 
pated by giving generous opportunity for activity, not only in 
books anil studies, but in all nianuer of healthy and woitliy 
pursuits. 

A boy trained in such an atmosphere comes to realise that In 
has a duty to his school ; he takes some pride in its successes. 
It i.s not only a place from which he gets instruction, but a 
public institution to which he himself contributes his shaie of 
aid : he i.s, in short, a member of a society. As he becomes 
older he finds himself a leader among his comrades, and has 
then to exercise the qualities of leadership and control. Such 
qualities are as much needed in commerce and iiiamifacliire as 
those branches of ^knowledge which w-e call “icrlinical.” 

School games nalar.illy take an important pl.icc in the life of 
a “house,” and we must admit the necessity on the one- hand 
of icpressing the tendency to excess in the glorilic.ilion of 
athletics, on the other li.uid, the necessity for every boy to take 
his regular share in these vigorous out-door sports, unless pro¬ 
hibited by doctor’s orilers. Parents should give special atten¬ 
tion to the matter of changing into iil.ay-cluthes ; the change 
ought to be complete, and to inc'ude the underclothing. After 
the game boys should get home at once and remove the play- 
clothes. 

It will be seen that a frank discussion of this 
kind greatly helped in getting the panuits into a 
friendly attitude with reference to .compulsory 
attendance on Games afternoons. Doubtless a 
strong school can force its regulations on parents 
and override their wishes, hut if the aim of educa¬ 
tion be to achieve a complete character, the school 
must be not only strong, hut kindly and con¬ 
siderate. 

Another topic discussed on such an evening was : 
The aims of a secondary school as preparing boys for 
their subsequent career in life. Schoolmasters will 
at once recognise its importance in relation to the 
difficulties which beset every school. Tffc proper 
age for leaving school, and herewith the problem 
of differentiation ; the antagonism between liberal 
and technical aims; the need for special classifica¬ 
tion of hoys in the higher forms, came into this 
discussion. The practical result w-as that parents 
saw that the school could only to do its proper 
work as a secondary school if the pupil remained 
until sixteen years of age or beyond. 

We, may briefly sum up the principles under¬ 
lying the Parents’ Evening as follows:—(i) It gJves 
parents a fair chance of seeing and hearing what 
their boys do atjschool; the exhibits, the music, 
the recitations, and so forth, are drawn fj;om the 
ordinary pursuits of school lessons, and ought not to 
go beyond that range. A parent has a right to 
have this knowledge; we cannot admit him into 
our class-rooms, but be can see on such an occasion 
all that he needs. (2) It enables the staff to get to 
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know a little of the parents. A'good school must 
be strict in discipline, in spite of parental indul¬ 
gence ; now friction is minimised if the parent? 
once and again see those who handle their hoys, 
and recognise them as Human beings rather thf.a 
pedants. It is not every schoolmaster that like-s 
the processmany who are most happy in a 
boy’s society fight shy of his mother! But if a 
school is really to be recognised as a corporate 
society, the home must not b*? utterly ignored, 
even by studious young bachelors. (3) It gives 
to all concerned in house life an illustration of 
what the house system means. In the hoarding- 
school this i.s unnecessary, for a boy lives ..in 
his house and his house tutor acts in loco parentis. 
Rut the “ houses’’ of a day school, as first planned 
by Dr. Porcival when at Clifton, are merely a copy 
of this plan, and are not iinderstood by parents at 
first. (4) It affords the hoys of the house a special 
opportunity of pnictising the art of courtesy and 
set vice; they realise that the school belongs to 
them, and that they have some r.hare in display¬ 
ing its dciiEgs to its elders. (5) Finally, the 
parents’ evening enables the headmaster to treat 
of any matters which arc of importance at the 
moment. Notices and chculars do not explain 
everything, and a frank account of tums and 
methods brings parents into real sympathy with 
the teacher. 

k^’hen the plan was proposed, the cynic declared 
that this was a delightful theory, but that it might, 
perhaps, break down if the parents did not turn 
up! The cynic was not a parent, and could not 
apperceive parental sentiments. As a matter of 
fact, there is a wide and deep interest in educa¬ 
tion spread all over the country, linked with the 
manifold interests in socialism, philanthropy and 
religion, which are a feature of the present age. 
No doubt the plan would fail if such gatherin^gs 
were held frequently. Even schoolmasters are not 
everywhere found eager to attend discourses Ueber 
Uddagogik ! But an address once or twice a“year, 
apart from prize-givings and, public displays, is 
welcomed by the great majority of parents, and 
the keen interest exhibited by some would com¬ 
pensate tlie teacher for labour far more arduous. 


Relation of Schdiol to Home. —The headmistress in many 
schools .sets apart certain hours for seeing patents ; could it not 
he arranged that each class teacher should have some free lime 
for seeing parents pf her pupils, especially at the hegiftning of a 
new year ? There is much to be said against evening visiting, 
and ordinary social mecklngs would be useless for the purpose 
of discussing difficulties. It is a great matter to ^uhstitole 
candid discussion for fault-finding to third parties. We shall 
not always agree, but we shall learn to resixjct one another’tf 
opinions, to understand one another’s difficulties, and to work 
more effectually with one another in the difficult, sacred task 
committed to us. So far from finding parents generally anxious 
to interfere, I have difficulty in persuading them that I 
earnestly de.site they should tell me of anythiiq; that needa 
attention.—Dorothea Beale, “ Work and Play in Girls' Schools.'*' 
(Longmans.) 
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SET BOOKS. IN FRENCH FOR THE 
• OXFORD ;:,OCAL EXAMPN'ATION IN 
JULY, 1900. 

By Professor W-vi.wcr Rti’i‘MA.NN, m.a. 

Set Book vprsus Unseen Translation. 

T he only advantage claimed for the setting of 
books for an examination is that in this 
way candidates are forced to read at least 
one book from beginning to end. The chief dis¬ 
advantage has often been pointed out: the teacher 
is no longer free to choose what is really best for 
hjs pupils, nor can he vary their reading, which 
might otherwise appear advisable.' 

A book suitable for boys is often far less attrac¬ 
tive to girls, and versa; frecjuently the girls 
are forgotten altogether, both by examining 
bodies when they set books, and by editors when 
they annotate texts, ^t is only by accident that 
they ever get a special chance; as when, a few 
years ago, in, a French grammar paper the 
question was asked: “What is.tlie diflference 
between/f resr and la rose?” Roughly speaking, 
60 per cent, of the girls knew le ruse, and only 10 
per cent, of the boys. 

The set book is oft(in too long to be read in a 
single term, especially as the term is curtailed by 
the time which has to be set aside for the ex¬ 
amination. I shall not here raise the question, 
whether—in the case of the lower and middle 
classes—it would not be better to dispense with 
examinations altogether. IJ they are intended to 
test the pupils and place them in order* of merit, 
that surely can be accomplished much more satis¬ 
factorily by taking into account the work of the 
whole term. If, on the other hand, such exami¬ 
nations are meant to test the teaching, that is done 
^£ar better by watching it in process rather than in 
its results. 

If the ci^iss is kept at the same book for more 
thiln a single term, the interest cannot be :jus- 
tained; the interval of the holidays causes a 
breach in continuity which is not good.’ Boys 
may be moved into a higher form at the end of 
any term, not at the end of the year only, and new 
pupils enter the school at various times. This 
fluctuation is a further argument against “ split¬ 
ting ” ^books. The • term’s work undoubtedly 
gains very much in educative value if it is so 
arranged that in each subject there is a well- 
marked step forward, a clearly defined task. 

Sqch considerations have induced the authorities 
responsible fcgr framing the syllal’us of many a 
public examination to let candidates offer unseen 
tranelation in place of a set took; and a teacher is 
then free to choose texts in accordance with the 
particular interests and faculties of his class, and 
maybe to abridge a text in order to get through 
it in a term, instead of leaving the story half 
told. 

IThe above was written before the Annual Meeting of the Modem 
Language Aseooiatioiit at which Mxk Siepmann's motioo, that set books 
prescribe by an outside authority iihould be al^oHsheJ in all external school 
examinations in French and German," was agreed to unanimously, 


If “ Juniors ” are to Bg examined at all, then a 
careful teaj^er tvil^ as a tyle, choose the altejr- 
native which leaves him gt^ter liberty, viz,, 
unseen translation. But there (ir^^ many who still 
prefer a set book, under the impression that they 
can then make more sure of their results. To 
these I venture to offer a few suggestions as to 
klie preparing of a set book with a “ mffldle ” 
class, suggestions which may also prove useful to 
those who send their pupils in for the unseen* 
.translation. 

• • 

The Books Set. 

'I'he French texts set for the next Oxford Junior 
Local Examination are M6rimee, “ Coloraba,” and 
About, “ rHormne a rOrcille Cassee.’^ There 
can be little doubt which is the better book from 
a literary point of view, and Aliout’s novel is half 
aj long again as “ Colomha.”' Most teachers are 
already familiar with this book, and I expect the 
majority will select it. I shall therefore assume 
that we wish to read “ Colomba ” with a class, so 
that they may derive as much benefit as possible, 
and be in a position to pass the junior Local in 
July. I assume that they have beet? learning 
French for at least two years, and have a know¬ 
ledge of the elements of accidence, including the 
hiost common irregular verbs, some idea of the 
main rules of syntax («.g., simple cases of agree¬ 
ment of past participle), and a fair vocabulary of 
common words. For my present purpo.se I do 
not assume^ that they have ac<iuired any such 
power of handling the foreign language as would 
result from the method advocated by me in a 
series of articles contributed to the first six 
numbers of The School World. The children 
have three lessons of one hour each in the week. 

The text has been well edited by Mr. Fasnacht 
(Macmillan) [and by Mr. Ropes (Pitt Press 
Scries)] ; the references to this edition are in 
square brackets. It runs to 154 [132] pages, which 
is enough for two terms, if the reader is to be 
made the centre of teaching. As we proceed with 
the reading it will gradually go more quickly, for 
many words unfamiliar at their first appearance 
recur* again and again; but there is less time 
availajjle for teaching in tlje summer term, and 
we must allow for a* general revision before the 
examination. We shall therefore be not far out 
if we take pages 1-88 [72] in the Easter term. We 
may read 6|-7] [5J-6] pages a week at first, and 
slowly raise the amount to ten [eight] pages as the 
children become more familiar with the vocabulary 
and style. 

Notes on the Reading of a French Text 
IN Class. 

InirodttcUon .—When the French class meets for 
the first time after the holidays, there is usually 
some routine work to be dislpatched; but there 
will‘be plenty of time for an introductory talk. 
The teacher will tell his pupils something alxjiit 

1 In writing this article, 1 used the Pitt Press eiitton, whC<^ 1 now find 
is incomplete, n^l« dififercnce in length between the books set is, therefore, 
not as great os I tliought* , 
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the author; he will point out what led Meriiiiee to 
visit Corsica. The pupils wil] be asked what they 
know about this island, the position or which they 
will show on the map which hangs in the class¬ 
room. The teacher will supplement their know¬ 
ledge, particularly with regard to the people who 
dwell there. In this connection he might tell 
them" something about Napoleon, especially as 
there is an allusion to him at the very beginning 
of the book. A few remarks about the vmdetla 
will also interest the children and prepare then\ 
for what is to come. It lieed hardly be added that 
pictures should be introduced if possible. To get 
one of Napoleon should be easy enough ; I do not 
know of any picture of Merimee that is accessible; 
but photographs of Corsican scenery are not hard 
to get, and will materially help to suggest the 
foreign “ atmosphere.’’ 

The three weekly lessons may be arranged 'as 
follows : — 

Finl Lesson.—The papers which have been cor¬ 
rected by the children in class and by the teacher 
at home {sec “ "Third Lesson,” below) aie returned. 
It may be necessary to make .some lemarks about 
certain of the coriections, in order to clear up mis¬ 
conceptions, the existence of which has been 
shown by the mistakes made. When the teacheV 
has distributed the papers, the children are told to 
look at the corrections and then to read on in the 
book He then explains the various points raised, 
u.sing his own discretion Whether the matter is of 
sufficient importance to be told to the'whole class. 
As a rule he will prefer to speak to the one child 
only, for he does not wish to di.scourage any child 
by drawing general attention to the mistakes it 
has made, and he also avoids dwelling on what is 
wrong, because he would thus incur the obvious 
danger of suggesting a possible way of making 
mistakes, which might otherwise not have oc¬ 
curred to the other pupils. When he is satislied 
that ail clearly understand their mistakes, he will 
proceed to let them translate from 34- to 4 [2 to 2Ji j 
pages of unprepared text. This will enable 
him to lead the children to attack difficulties 
instead of shrinking from them. Unless they 
have already learnt.to fight their way, they are 
inclined to show the white flag before making any 
genuine attempt to conquer what seems to bar 
their progress. Before translating a sentence, 
however, the teacher reads it in French : he then 
asks a pupil to read it also, and another pupil 
translates. This device secures the attention of 
the rest; for when they know that the one 
chosen to read will also be called upon to trans¬ 
late, they will pay less attention to the reading. 
The teacjier will not explain difficulties if he can 
lead the pupil to find out the meaning for him¬ 
self. He will encourage sensible guessing, 
commending a guess which, even though not 
exactly hitting the meaning of a word or phrase, 
shows thought, and condemning anything in the 
nature of a “ wild shot.” When the sentence has 
been translated (if it be really difficult, another 
pupil—and preferably one that is weak—may be 


asked to translate it again), a few (]ucstions on 
the gramm?r^ar.e asked. Now and then the 
teacher wdl himself translate ii few sentences 
slowly, so that the children can rcac(}ly follow. 

About 4 [3] pages (rather niore later) are s^t 
for the next lesson, and the time that remains/ is 
given to the explanation of sudhVords or passages 
as are likely-to prove difficult, and are not ex¬ 
plained in the notes. 

Thus in the first lesson, p. i, 1 . j, to p. 5, 1 , 4 
[to p. 3, 1. 21] might be taken hnseen, and from 
there to p. 8, 1. g [p. 6, 1. 14] set for preparation. 
I'he wortls emballer, puryain, sc charf'cr de, avoir 
cnvie dc, il s'a^it de, casciuelte, un ion dega"e, might 
be explained; the teacher knows best what 
words and phrases are not known or not to 
be guessed by his pupils. The passage p. 6, 

1 . 21-31 (p. 5, 1 . 4-13J is difficult; it might be 
omitted in the prepaiation, the teacher translating 
it himself in class. Pupils at this stage cannot be 
trusted to produce a good rendering of a hard 
passage ; and a poor rendering is positividy harm¬ 
ful. It must always be iiupresseduijion the pupils 
that they are hot only to represent the meaning of 
the French, but to express it in perfectly natural 
English. It is unfair to ask them to put into good 
English what requires some thought even in the 
case of those who are well versed in the two 
languages. 

It will be inferred from what I have said that 
I am not an enthusiastic believer in the educa¬ 
tional value of dictionary thumbing in the case of 
beginners. Weak pupils, it is generally conceded, 
derive no benefit froln it, as they usually accept 
the first ineaning that presents itself. And the 
tunc spent by good pupils in searching for a suit¬ 
able meaning would be spent far more profitably 
in reading. One of our objects is to teach the 
pupils to read for themselves; and it must there¬ 
fore be made a rule that as far as possible thejf 
shall make out a text without any help beyond 
that which the teacher has supplied' in the way 
suggested. Of course there is no objection to the 
use of the little Laroussc, which; at any rate, the 
ablei pupils might be asked to buy. 

Second Lesson .—The pages set at the last lesson 
arc now translated, in a manner similar to that 
outlined above for unseen .translation, but more 
quickly. Occasionally the teacher may -select a 
dozen lines or .so r»nd let all the children translate 
them in writing; this is useful for testing their dili¬ 
gence. They have only the plain text before them. 
(No rendering,^ a^e written in,^the book itselfj such 
notes and explanations as the teacher wishes to be 
preserved being taken*down in a separate notebook.) 
The teacher can at once tell whether the worli has 
been carefully prepared; if a pupil is playing with - 
his pen, or leaves blanks, there is something 
wrong. When all but a few stragglers have 
finished writing, the teacher calls on one or several 
to read the translation ; he may like to ask for the 
renderings of some whom he suspects of idleness, 
but there is of course no need to collect and correct 
all of them. 
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About 8 [6] pages have now been read, and a 
paper is set. Taking the early p^g^s of “ Co- 
lomba,’’ questions such as the following occur to 
^ne. I have purposely put down more than a 
teacher would‘like to scl^ because I wish to give 
spqpiniens of vartous questions which might be 
asked. The teaches will prefer to insist on par¬ 
ticular points in different papers, according as the 
work of his pupils shows what is giving them diffi¬ 
culty. The questions should, of course, be such 
that they can answer them unaided ; and it should 
be made a strict rule that they are neither to give 
nor to receive help. 

French que.stions, to be answered in French : 

Oii i'St la CorSr ? Qiii cst-ce qui etait an voyafreur 
mccoiiteni ? Le coloml Hait-il coiilent de la c/iasie cn 
Italic ? Ou est-ce qu'on mange la bottillahaissc ? Qiii 
est-ce qm a peint la Tnmsfiguyation ? Est-ce que 
Napoleon est aiinc dcs Corses ? Le Caporal Hait-il un 
komnic sans education? 'Oil Ic Caporal etait-il nc ? 
Nommez Ic patron dc la goekttc t 

Give the infipitive and perfect (3rd singular 
masculine and feminine) to prcnncjit, voyait, il 
s’enqnit. 

Give the 3rd singular present indicative and 
imperfect subjunctive to venait, inons, faisaiit. 

Supply the prepositiqji in the following sen¬ 
tences;— 11 I’lnvita — diner; je sins cliarmc—V avoir ; 
j’aimernis—y passer tine semainc ; jc sin's oblige—Ini 
parley : jc me propose—deionvrir cettc lie ; j’ai envie — 
y alley. 

Substitute the correct form of the past participle 
for the infinitive in the following sentences; — 
L’Italic avail (ennuyer) sa jitle; sa fillc, . qii'avail 
(ennuyetj I’lialie; tine hisioirc, dont on les avail 
(entrefenir). 

Place the definite article and some suitable 
adjective before the following words:— Navire, 
vojjc, merite, fois. 

* Expl.iin the subjunctive in the following lines : 
4. lo: 5. 4: 4. Id; 6, 8 ; 7, 31 ; K, 1 [2, 25 ; 3, 21 ; 
4, 6;>4, 24 ; 5, 33; G, 0.) ^ 

What three meanihgs of passer occur in these 
pages ? Mention any peculiar use of sien. ' f low 
does line quinvaine come to have its meaning ? Give 
the French for : “ 1 have just done it; 1 am going 
to do it; I came to fetch him.” What is the 
French spelling of the words meaning “ adjutant, 
bivouac, breei’e ” ? Explain what is- meant by : 
chasseurs h pied de la garde; la garde nationalc ; tin 
caporal ; un eloge en trois points. * 

' Third Lesson. —'fhe papers are corrected by the 
pupils in class, particular attention being given to 
the grammar; rthey ’are then collected by the 
teacher, who will take then-w home and correct 
where*necessary, marking any mistakes which he 
wishes to explain in the next lesson {see “ First 
Lesson,” above). The remainder of the hour may 
be given to dictation, a passage being cho.sen from 
what has already been read, or, at any rate, one 
which contains no unfamiliar words. Or a pas¬ 
sage in the book (if possible, that immediately 
following what has last. been read) is set for 
unseen translation. While this is proceeding, the 


teacher does not remain at his desk, but moves 
about the ^om.‘ Why should the boys in the 
front row always be at an advantage when he is 
dictating ? * And when iin.seen translation is being 
done by the class, the child that is in difficulties 
will r.iise the hand, ffiid he can give it a little heljj 
in a low tone of voice, without giving that help to 
those who do not need it, and are indeed Better 
without it. Neither the passage for dictation nor 
that for translation should be long; sufficient time 
rjiust be left for careful correction in class. As a 
rule, there will be no neofl for the teacher to take 
this written work home for further correction; 
occasionally he may wish to take a few of the 
papers home, for the reason already mentioned. 

Simple poetry may be given with advantage in 
these “ third lessons,” and the children might 
learn a few lines as home work. They require to 
be^told that the poetry must not be merely whis¬ 
pered when they are learning it, but distinctly 
spoken. Here they will derive benefit from the 
home circle, if mother or sister know French well 
and the child repeats its poetry to them. 

It will be noticed that I have saief nothing about 
translation from English into F'rench. I feel so 
strongly that this is out of place in the early 
stoges of learning a language that I am unwilling 
to give any hints how this should be done. 
Teachers who attach importance to it, and do not 
believe in free composition as a preliminary stage, 
will find no difficulty in making up sentences from 
the text for ‘purposes of rctranslation, which has 
found a warm advocate in Mr. Siepmann, and for 
specimens of which 1 need only refer to the appen¬ 
dices to the various volumes in his popular 
series. , 

For those who are tired of “ Colomba,” and 
choo.se About’s novel, there is a convenient edi¬ 
tion, recently published by Hachette, and well 
edited by Prof. Testard. It can obviously be 
treated in just the same way as that suggo.sted 
above for “Colomba,” with this important differ¬ 
ence, that the class must get through ten pages a 
week; and that seems to me more than can be 
done ill three hours, unless all else is neglected 
for the cake of.translation pure and simple. It is 
better, 1 think, to choose “ Colomba” ; and best of 
all, I am .sure, to choose unseen tran.slation. 

The Place of Grammap. —Te.ichcr-. will find it convenieni 
to frame for their own guidance an elementary course of 
grammar corresponding to the curriculum of each of the first 
two years. Within this jx-riod it will be found possible to 
establish, with the co-operation of the cliiss, all the most es¬ 
sential grammatical facts. This process will be greatly 
facilitated if the class has previously acquired an Intelligent 
grasp of the principles which underlie the grammar of the 

natise language.The most convenient grammar 

would be one written in the foreign fanguage, with special 
reference to the needs of English learners.—Professor Spencer in 
“Aims and Practice of Teaching.” (Cambridge Prcs.s.) 

I It is hardly necessary to remark that the teacher will only siwak when 
he is -.tancliiig still. , 
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PIONEICKS IN EOUCATJON. 

IJy Kosibr Waisox, M.A. 

1‘rofc‘ssor (if (he Thoory nml I’taclici.' of KducAlion in ihc 
■' University College of Wnlrt,, AlierysHvyth. 

II.—Some Practical Views on Education of 
John Dury (in the age of Cromwell). 

A ccording to Dury, there are four sorts of 
sdiools necessary for tlie well-ordered com¬ 
mon wealth : 

(i) The vulgar or plebeian school. 

(2) A school for the gentry and nobikty (where- 
unto also the most gentle .spirits of the vulgar 
ought to be received). 

(3) A school of ihc tiiasUrs nf hiiinan and natiind 
perfect ions. 

(4) A school of the prophets, who are employed 
about divine and supernatural perfections. 

John Dury means by the last-named two 
schools training colleges for teachers and for 
ministers of religion. He himself points out that 
if these schools, “ wherein the eilucation of those 
who are to teach others human and divine know¬ 
ledge can lie rightly ordered and constituted in 
this our agef the other two former in the next 
generation may be wholly rectified, and when 
these are ellectually reformed, then in one age 
more the body of the nation will imd (by God’s 
blessing) the fruit of those endeavours.” 

So writes Dury in a “Seasonable Discourse” 
(16^9). In the following year he published his 
“ Reformed School,” where he lays down in detail 
his views on school education. To that book Mr. 
Samuel Hartlib wrote a preface of appreciation, 
and his words conceining the training c;f teachers 
not only support Dury’s views, but also excel¬ 
lently represent the spirit of the best educational 
thought of the Cromwellian era. Mr. Hartlib 
says, in words that deserve to become classical : 
“ But becaii.se the training up of scholars in one 
school or two, though very great and most exactly 
reformed, will be but an inconsiderable matter in 
respect of a whole nation, and have no great 
influence upon the youth thereof, where so many 
schools remain urfrelormc^l and .propagtite cor¬ 
ruptions ; therefore the propagation of reformed 
schools is mainly aimed at; and to that effect the 
training up of reformed schoolmasters is one of 
the chief parts of this design. Now, to endeavour 
to make this out, that the readiest way to reform 
both church and commonwealth is to reform the 
schools of education tlierein, and that the way to 
reform thovso is to send forth reformed school¬ 
masters amongst them, is, as I suppose, altogether 
superfluous. For it cannot be thought that 5>ny 
rational man should be such a stranger unto the 
affairs of humaiijsocieties as not to see that from 
the ordinary schools all magistrates and ministers 
and ofHcers of State are taken throughout the 
nations of the world to be set over others; and 
that the impressions both of vice and virtue which 

t 1 Italics iniiKt. 
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they have received in the schools are exercised 
and become (effectual, for good or evil afterward, 
in their places towards the chufeh and common¬ 
wealth : so that the schools are to be looked upon ’ 
as the ordinary and natural fountains of a settle¬ 
ment, as of our corruption, so of our reformatioif, 
if God will bless us with any.* And the school¬ 
master in a well-ordered commonwealth is no less 
considerable than cither the minister or the magis¬ 
trate, because neither the one nor ^he other will 
prosper or subsist long without Him.” 

Dmy would have a school in the hands of an 
association of “ free ” persons who agree to live 
together for “ ctlification ”— and to engage in 
good woiks. Amongst other employments Dairy 
thinks it would be fitting for the associates to 
engage in “ handiwork and tradings proper to 
cither sex, which may become a relief to the 
poor.” These associates are to act as “ tutors ” 
to the children of the school. At the head of all 
associates, “ushcis” and children, is the gover¬ 
nor. There are to be from fifty to sixty children 
in a school; for the teaching of these, three ushers 
are to be engaged, to be employed as above 
stated, under tlie governor. The usliets are to 
lie piovidcd with all outward things necessary, 
r.g., lodging, food and raiment, “without castor 
cave," and although Dufy does not mention the 
question of salary, from the general tenor of his 
treatise it is clear that the ushers were to be well 
paid. The governor is to give every direction in 
waiting, and to explain liis actions, if called upon 
by the a.ssociates. 

In the last article *1 showed that Richard Mul- 
castcr explicitly suggested the establishment of 
training colleges for teachers. In the “ Seasonable 
Discourse” we have seen that John Dury urges a 
school for masters. But it is very interesting to 
note that in his “ Reformed School ” he appears to 
contemplate the training of teachers in connectiOa 
with each well-eiiutpped reformed school. The 
following are his suggestions for tlie giving of 
l^sons:— 

The governor is to prepare a syllabus of work 
and to give it to the ushers, “ that they may be in 
full readiness and peifectly e.xercise themselves in 
eveiything which they shall deliver to their 
scholars, and the matters should be thus long pre¬ 
determined beforehand and given to the ushers, 
that if upon good grounds they shall suggest any¬ 
thing to the gowmor for an alteration of that 
which lie shall have prescribed, it may be in time 
considered between them and ordered as need shall 
require, or foun^d most expedient.” 

Such are Dury’s views as to ‘preparation, co¬ 
operation and consultation of head and assistant. 
But how many headmasters w’ould even to-tlay be 
prepared to recognise as part of their duties the 
remainder of Dury’s directions ? “ The matters,” ‘ 

he continues, "to be proposed (to the children) 
being thus prepared, when the time comes to 
offer them to the scholars, the governor shall fof 
every different kind of exercise and institution 
give directions unto the ushers how to behave 
themselves towards the scholars, to "make them 
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affectionate towards the task which is to be 
offered unto thenj, that is, attentive and greedy to 
receive it, and t,o make them ,m«rfe perfect in 
.following the directions and rules whith in this 
nature shall l»e given. He shall himself give an 
diamfle of the pvctfiice of' it towards the children, 
shoeing them at every change of exercise and different 
way of institution how 'they shall go about their work. 
He shall therefore teach the first lessoh of every hind 
himself in the presence of his ushers, that they may observe 
his way, and at the second lesson, when they shall begin 
their worh, he shall he present at it, to observe them, how 
they perform it, and tell them of their faults, if any be 
committed." 

.Boldly, therefore, Dury has slated his opinion 
as to the relations between the head of a school 
and his assistants. Striking as the idea is in a 
man writing in 1650, and trenchantly as is Dury’s 
statement of it, I h.ave never seen this passage tran¬ 
scribed. In view of the registration of teachers, 
and the necessity of training the future teachers of 
the secondary school, it deserves to stand out as 
Dury’s Metho^ of Training. At any rate, 
whether training be in training colleges, or in 
schools under heads who instruct tfieir assistants 
in the practice of teaching, Dury points out the 
value of “ specimerr lessons ” and of “ critici.sm 
lessons.” To have tyiiphasised the need of 
training colleges for teachers, and to have 
mentioned as desirable methods which have 
taken a recognised place in training, shows an 
insight into educational practice which justifies 
the selection of Dury as a representative of Crom¬ 
wellian thinkers on education. 

The three outstanding names of the p.eriod arc 
John Amos Comenius, Samuel Hartlib and John 
bury. Of the first, it is sufficient to say that he 
was by far the best known. His fame spread 
throughout Europe, and he was invited to come 
aver to England, with a view to introducing his 
ideas on education, probably by the establishment 
of a college. He was even invited to New Eng¬ 
land. Professor Laurie has, however, written 
fully on him in his atcount of the “ Life and Wflrk 
of Comenius,” pulrlished in the Pitt Press’Series. 
Samuel Hartlib is best known by the fact that John 
Milton wrote his magnificent “ Tractate on Edu¬ 
cation ” to him. Hartlib was a man of affairs rather 
than a writer. Milton did not regard the problem 
of education from the schoolmaster’s point of view. 
He was* not “ practical,” and although, if we had 
to choose, we would rather lose? a vast amount of 
writing on what is called practical educjftion than 
be without the tractate, yet John Dury, with a 
plan and method for* a reformed.school, stands as 
a typical exponent of a school education in which 
theoBetical and practical cdhsiderations are con¬ 
spicuously combined in a degree to which Milton’s 
tractate cannot claim to attain. Further, the 
views of Comenius, Hartlib and Dury have a 
special claim to stand together, and to be illus- 
trastdd by the quotation from any one of them. 
For in Dury’s pamphlet, “ A Morion Tending to 
the Public Good,” Dury expressly speaks of a 
mutual understanding between the three—Co¬ 


menius, Hartlib and himself. He declares that, 
through " love of,* such’ objects (*.«., of education), 
w’e are puti^o a non-subsistence— I mean Master 
Comenius, Mr. Hartlib, and myself; for, though 
our tasks be different, yet we are all three in a 
knot, sharers of one another’s labours, and can 
hardly be without cftie another’s help and assist¬ 
ance.” And again, in his letter to ** a v^orthy 
knight,” replying to some suggestion, he says, “ I 
will propose the matter to Master Comenius and 
Master Hartlib, to whom I have not as yet 
*p^ken of this particulai^ for we are bound to do 
things with mutual advice.” 

By far the greatest force in the educational 
literature of the Commonwealth was the philo¬ 
sophy of Lord Bacon. Negatively, ^he had 
empha.sised the necessity of counteracting the 
prejudices which beset the mind as idola; posi¬ 
tively, he had demanded the discovery of a new 
iniellectual world which might vie with the new 
physical world of America. Such a new world 
was to be discovered through experience, by the 
methods of observation and experiment, and 
elaborate induction. This led, naturally, to the 
idea of the training of the senses. Comenius, 
therefore, urged: “ Leave nothing until it*has been 
impressed by means of the ear, the eye, the 
tongue, the hand.”* So, too, Dury is equally 
i’mbued with the notion of teaching by means of 
the senses. In the earliest period of education, i.e., 
before eight or nine years of age, the child is to 
bo encouraged “ to take notice of all things offered 
to his sensps, to know their proper names, to 
observe their shapes, and to make circumstantial 
descriptions thereof by word of mouth, and painting 
in blaik and white." In the second stage of educa¬ 
tion, from eight or nine to thirteen or fourteen 
years of ’age, children are to be exercised “in 
observing all things natural and artificial extant in 
the world, whereunto their imagination .shall be 
led in a certain method to cause them to reflect 
orderly upon them and observe them in their 
several kinds, coherences, differences, parts, actions, 
properties, uses and references unto man by trades 
and manufactures. In the third stage, from thirteen 
or fourteen to nineteen or twenty, the things which 
are tc/be taught them, and wherein they shall be 
exercised, are all the useful arts and sciences 
which may fit them fSr any employment in church 
and commonwealth. Here, then, all the means of 
traditional and rational learning are to be both 
included in Dury’s reformed Schools. 

Duty recognises the need of a study of lan¬ 
guages, but not so much for the discipline in 
knowledge of accidence and syntax and composi¬ 
tion, not so much for aesthetic and culture results, 
as for the " solid matter ” in classical and other 
authors, on the sciences, the foundations of which 
liave already been learned through the lessons 
founded on sense-experience. This is the point of 
view of Comenius, and, to a Iftrge extent, that of 
John*Milton. Indeed, the Commonwealth writers, 
as a whole, regarded the classics very much as 

1 See Laurie'* “Comenius,'’ p. gj. 
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containing authorities of great importance for con¬ 
sultation in special studies, as (he storehouse of 
the accumulated knowledge .of the ;»ast, and as 
the means of communication between scholars of 
the present; so that, as Professor Laurie says, in 
speaking of Milton, the classical languages were 
fo them, in this point of v'ie(v, what the modern 
langu^iges are to us. 

The sciences and languages are to Dury thu 
great subjects for teaching. But he has clearly 
grasped the principle that these subjects are to be 
accommodated to the cap.acitics of the child. IIpw 
this is to be done, Dury declares, depends upon 
experience, if the manner of doing is to be brought 
to perfection, pro\ ided always that it be “ pro- 
.secuted ” in consonance with the maxims and 
rules developed by educational thought. Further, 
“ all tasks are to be performed on all hands, both 
by those that propose and those that receive and 
entertain learning, in a readiness and oydeved pr 
use," With Comenius and Milton, Dury wants 
education to be cncyclop:edic. It is the bounden 
duty of schoolmasters to endeavour to make the 
manner of learning easy and delightful. 

Girls arc to <bc taught as well as boys. “ The 
ordinary Vanity and curiosjty of their dressing of 
hair and putting on of apparel, &c., &c., shall be 
changed by our course of education into plain, 
decent, cleanliness and healthful ways of apparel¬ 
ling themselves, and into such exercises of their 
hearts, heads and hands which may habituate 
them, through the fear of G^od, to become good and 
careful housewives, loving towards thpir husbands 
and their children .... And such as may 
be found capable of tongues and sciences (to per¬ 
fect them in graces and the knowledge of Christ) 
are not to bo neglected, but assisted towards the 
improvement of their intellectual abilities.” 

Did Dury advocate the idea of universal edu¬ 
cation ? Surely he did. Ilis plebeian or vulgar 
school was the analogue of our elementary schools. 
In his “ Seasonable Discourse,” he says, “ The 
end of scholastical education is to fit everyone for 
the industry and employment whereunto, by reason 
of his birth, he may have a right, or by reason of 
his natural parts, he may by others be called, or of 
his own accord lawfidly apply himself.” • 

In one of the British Mu.seum MS^. (Ad(titional 
MSS. 24, 863, p. 80), it is stated that at one 
period Dury was sent to Winchester “ to reform 
that place,” and that thence he was called “ to be 
about the king’s children.” At Winchester he 
apparently gave some lectures in 1646, on the 
exercitation or practice of schooling. The notes 
of these lectures are still to be read in the S|panc 
MSS., No. 649, p. 52, et seqq. As to schoolmasters, 
one of his notes runs :— 

“ Schoolmasters must he fitted and enabled to go 
about the work." 

As to schools, another note reads :— 

The schools shoiild be public, and of two sorts, 

(1) Common tt) all .—Teaching in their mcJther- 
tongue the right notions, names, expression of 
things. 

(2) Peculiar to some. —(i.) For the tongues {a) of 


learning, Hebrew, Greek, Latin ; {h) of Commerce, 
French, Spanish, Italian, (ii.) ^ot the arts and 
sciences, whVireby the vulgar ar^ to be fitted for 
their employments in the commonwealth. 

Whosoever will consider the case.of John Dury 
will see that his proposals were,mainly the samp, 
or very similar, to those which to-day we tdtm 
“ eminently practical,” How plaintive ' is that 
declaration already quoted : that for “ love of 
such objects, through neglect of ourselves, we are 
put to a non-subsistence—I meaa Master Co- 
mcnius, Mr. Hartlib, and myself” ! 


LEISURE-HOUR PURSUITS IN 
BOARDING SCHOOLS. 

By Fruukkick Andkicw.s, JJ.A. 

11eadma.stci of Ack’vortli School. 

I N schools of repute it is qow universally 
recognised that, in the training and develop¬ 
ment of character, games and leisure-hour 
pursuits play an important part. Plow to organise 
and direct the.se amongst boys without destroying 
the power of initiative i,s one of the problems 
which we have, at Ackworth Scliool, a large 
boarding - school belonging to the Society of 
P'riends, striven to solve. In addition to volun¬ 
tary help given by masters in subjects in which 
they are particularly interested, we have a master 
highly trained whose duty it is to oversee leisure- 
hour pursuits, encourage boys in hobbies and aid 
and abet the class masters by maintaining a 
healthy tone of manly independence during out-of- 
school hours. It is a mistake to suppose that all 
boys will play or that all boys will find occupation. 
Some are born “ tired.” As under the old Pocyj 
Law there used to be generations of paupers, so 
there are hereditary loafers. I haye known a 
parent reply to a remonstrance as to the shiftiess 
character of his boy who would spend his playtime 
sitting'idly about: “Oh! it’s all right, he takes 
after me, 1 always did the same.” 

Now, it is all-important that such “ ease in 
Zion ” should be disturbed, and yet persuasion is 
far better than force. With regard to games, the 
spirit of the school, backed by occasional forcible 
reminders from prefect or captain, will usually 
accomplish this enTl. With regard to indoor pur- 
.suits, it ft the business of the special master to 
provide a varied and tempting bill of fare, ^o en¬ 
courage freedom of choice, buj to insist, in 
Carlyle’s words, “ that every man must find his 
work and do it.” * • 

We read in olden time of Gallio, who, in a time 
of great excitement, “ cared for none of those 
things.” The modern Gallio is not unknown 
amongst schoolboys. I am writing on a Saturday 
afternoon in December ; darkness has fallen early 
over the scene, 180 boys have two hours of leisure 
before them. The problem is how shall this time 
be pleasantly and profitably spent. Let us make 
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a round of the premises. In a large and com¬ 
modious workshop lighted by electrij;ity are some 
si?c or eight boys, a practical joiiSer'is within call, 
• but the work this afternoon is voluntary. Here a 
bookcase is being made, there a beginner is trying 
his hand at a wooden coal-box, an old hand is 
completing a I^a^enport. Next door, where 
classes - of joinery are held, a few J)oys are prac¬ 
tising carving, again under skilled assistance, but 
from their own designs. 

Let us step in^o this class room. We see four 
boys absorbed with pen and pencil; on enquiry we 
find they are writing up archieological notes and 
finishing sketches made during the long summer 
days as they visited interesting old churches 
found within aVadius of ten miles of the school. 
Merry voices attract us to the lavatory. Here 
.are willows, which after being softened in the 
water, are formed into chair or table, intended as 
a Christmas gift at home. A studio, round the 
walls of which hang the best pieces of work of 
previous years, finds occupation for a few. A 
comfortable, wall-furnished reading-room .attracts 
some of the older boys. A light in .a cellar reveals 
some three or four engaged in clay-modelling; a 
group of young boys in a class room employ their 
fingers in knotting wool m.ats and hearthrugs, 
whilst a companion reads .a stirring tale of fiooil 
.and field. 'rhe natural history room, two 
months back in great demand, is almost deserted, 
though one or two boys are examining the chrysa¬ 
lids carefully preserved, or are writing up their 
diaries. 

From the lecture hall we Ijcar strains of music, 
flere the string band arc practising • for the 
Saturday evening entertainment, when in a homely 
fashion budding talent is encouraged in music, 
recitation and song, with a boy - president—the 
controlling hand is there, but in the l>ackground. 
Jlie gymnasium has its contingent, and in a large 
common room .are the remainder, some reading, 
some practi-vng shorthand, which is not a class 
subject ; some engaged, it may be, in a chqjjs 
tournament, all hejilthily employed. 

It is important in many of these voluntary 
occupations that skilled assistance should lx; 
.available to direct and show the way out of 
difficulties, so as to prevent discouragement and 
waste of energy ; but this help, to be efficient, 
must devplop resourcefulness and independence in 
the boys themselves. ^ 

The above is no fancy picture, it is a .jketch of 
boys from actual life. 

In 1667 George Fox founded a Quaker school at 
Waltham, and ^ireetbd that the 'scholars should 
be instructed in “ whalsoevgr things were civil 
and useful.” The schools of the Society of 
Friends have striven with some success to follow 
. out this ideal. In many cases habits have been 
formed and tastes implanted which have been 
life-long possessions. One old scholar writes: 

“ The hours spent in the natural history room, or 
tramping along the Went, were, I believe, not 
only some of the happiest, but some of the 
most valuable of those Elysian schooldays, and 


Laid the. foundation for many a pleasant hour 
since.” * 

The effe(?t upon the class work of the. school is 
not always as marked as in one case which .1 
recall. Before “ hand and eye ” training had 
been introduced into the school, a boy for tvYo 
years had had the opportunity of joining the 
workshop of his own free will, but shov/ed no 
inclination to do so. He was a slow, lethargic 
boy, always at the lower end of his class. 
When a carpentry class was started he dis- 
ewered a latent power •and showed such manual 
dexterity that our trained joiner told me in 
twelve months’ time the boy was able to put him 
on his mettle. The interesting psychological result 
followed that his class work began to •improve. 
He had gained confidence in himself, and other 
powers not so strongly marked were now brought 
to light. 

•As a rule, the brilliant .athlete, or the boy with a 
decided taste, needs only direction, not stimulus; 
it is the average boy, who prefers to be left alone, 
with whom there is difficidty. Our school is 
built on the hostel system, so t^at, instead of 
matches between houses, we have territorial 
divisions, and in football and cricket a West 
Riding team plays against the Midlands, Lan¬ 
cashire and Cheshire against the four northern 
counties, Loudon and Home against the rest, 
which will include a colonial contingent, besides 
recruits from Ireland and Scotland. I'he winning 
team is photographed,* and the group preserved 
for future generations. 

An athletic trophy is contended for by the 
various dormitories. A standard for the various 
events is fixed on, sufficiently low to induce all 
to enter ii; the hopes of adding at least one mark 
to the total, and every additional proof of skill, 
say every inch above the standard of high jump, 
2 ft. 8 ins. for juniors, 3 ft. 6 ins. for seniors, 
gives an additional mark. This plan, with 
variations, is pursued with regard to swimming 
.sports in our large covered bath and in the 
gymnasium too. By striking an average the 
difficulty ot varying numbers in the dormitories is 
overcojne. Tlie corporate pressure brought to 
bear by comrades, together with the certainty 
that a ‘little training .and practice will result in 
some gain to the grand total, has an excellent 
effect in inducing poor athletes to make an 
attempt. 

The motto of our school is “ Non sihi sed 
omnibus." 1 have seen many boys who have 
striven to overcome physical defects, from a feeling 
of esprit de corps, reap a reward themselves in de¬ 
velopment of physique and character. Some 
measure of compulsion with regard to games we 
fiivi necessary, but, whenever possible, to lead and 
not to drive is our aim. 

Tub uncultivated man is crude, the undisciplined is unruly. 
Neglect of discipline is a greater evil than neglect of culture, 
for this last can be remedied later in life, hut unruliness cannot 
be done away with, and a mistake in disciplTue can never be 
repaired.—Kant. 
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NOL'C.H'rS AND ClipSSliS: 

l!y U. MAiiiliWs, M.A., K.R.S. 

Lalu I’liifcssor of M.ilhciiiatics in llif Univirsily ('ullcjit; of 
^ N'ortli Wales, lliuinor. 

T he oliject of this article is to give ilJustra- 
*tioiis of a nietliod (once more tainiliar thayi 
it is now) of proving aritliinetical theorems 
by moans of diagrams. The results are not new ; 
in fact, many ol them arg of extreme antiquity:, 
still the way in which thtfy arc proved dcservcs'to 
be belter known than it is. 

Fig. i illustrates the consti notion ol what are 
called, lor an olivious reason, iriauf'iUay unmbt'Ys :— 


x 

X 

X XX 

XX XXX 

0 

0 

00 

0 

00 

000 

XX 

XXX xxxx 

00 

000 

0000 

The 77th 

iMC. 

triangular nmiibcr, 

w’hich 

will be 


denoted by t,„ is the sum of the integers 
j, 2, 3 . . . «. A table of triangular numbers 
may be constniptcd thus:— 

' 3 3 4 5 7 • ■ 

I 3 6 10 15 21 

I t 6 10 I, 21 28 

the general rule being b.. -f„_, -f ii, starting wdth 

The next figure shows that e\ory whole number 
can be expressed in one way, and only one, in the 
form /,„ + «, where n is not greater than in: thus 
I b, 2 /, + I, 3 / t, + 1,5 T d 2, and 

sj on : - 

X 

XX X X , XX 

XXX XX XX XX XX XXX 

XO XX XXO XXOO XXX xxxo xxxoo xxxooo xxxx 

Eic 

By combining tw’o equal or two consecutive 
triangles, as shown below (for the case u .]), we 
see that 

2f„ n (It + 1), q, + t„ , it\ 

Hence also I+2 + 3+ . . {u-[ i). 

XOOOO XOOO 

XXOOO XXOO 

xxxoo XXXO 

XXXXO xxxx 

Kil 

Placing two consecutive triangles back to back, 
thus, 

X 

oxx 

ooxxx 

oooxxxx 

Fm. 4. 

we see‘that «“ is the sum of the first 11 odd 
numbers: for example, 4“^. 1-|-3 4-5 + 7. 
may also be proved by the following (igure 

xoxoxo 
00 x 0 x 0 
xxxoxo 
0000 x 0 
xxxxxo 
000000 
Fig. 5 . 


Here the marks may be reckoned up, beginning at 
the top left-hand corner, as i Cf^oss, 3 noughts, 
5 crosses, . '. »i noughts: tot^l, 1 + 3 + 5+ ^ 

+ 11 -- 36 . ‘ 

The sum of n, n+b, a-{-2b, . , .‘to n terms is 
clearly ‘ . 

5 Ha + i ( 1 + 2 + . . H- »i)- ;ai + W„_i 
na-\~ hi (ii -i) b; 

this may be easily illustrated by a diagram, as 
well as the formula 2S ir (a-f/). •In the figure 
a 3 , b 2 , It 5 . 

xxxooooooooooo 
xxxxxooooooooo 
xxxxxxxooooooo 
xxxxxxxxxooooo 
xxxxxxxxxxxooo , 

6 . 


'I'he sum of the first n triangular numbers may 
be found in the following way. Take a solid cube 
built up out of (h+i)'* little cubes. Remove the 
lop layer, which contains (»+i)q that is, /„ 4 biH, 
cubes : then take away a vertical slice, containing 
;/( 7 H-1)1 that is, 2t„ cubes, and finally remove 
another vertical slice containing +, that is, 
+ Iji 1 cubes, so that a solid cube containing + 
little cubes is left. Thus we liavc 


(a+i)' (/«,' 1 + /« ) b 2/„ 4 - (b< +b/-ij 4^C' 

- f.'i-i-i "I" 4 ^« + -I 4 " »"■ 

Norv i',,+1 - t„ + rr -t- i, and t„. , t., - ■ n \ con¬ 

sequently 

(« h 0’ d" + 0 + 'h 

I 4 b^K 4 ' 

1 + 6/„ ,4 1 4 bb,~i + — i)'i 

and so on : thus finally 

{n 4- i)' (i 4 I + . . to 7/. terms) 

4' b (^« + bi—I + • • 4 b ) + 

• ('* + >) 4 6 (/, + b- + • . + in )i 

and therefore 

b 4" b’ 4 • • 4 b« i {>t 4 i) i{» + 1)^ — t 
J « (n + 1 ) (k. 4 -2) ^ 

r . 77 4 2 , «' 

--- l/t 

• 3 3 


We are now able to find the sum of the first n 


square numbers : because we have 
J b 

4 b 4 b 
y - - b + b 

(M—t)“-. + b—l 

7 b -f t„, 

and hence 


I -f- 4 “1“ • •# “i" — - 2 “ 4 “ ^2 4 “ 4 " 

. 2 (»+' 2 )., , _2H + l , 

.. — - -1^ - - - I 

• 3 3 . 

-- i « (« + 1) (2« + l). 

It has been proved incidentally that + t„+, 
— 2b + I ; this is obvious when we consider that 
if the last row of the (« + i)th triangle is removed 
and all but one of its marks added to the (» — i)th 
triangle, we get twp ^’'-triangles (cf. fig, 1). By 
means of the subjoined figure (where » = 7, y = 3) 
the reader will be able to see that 
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in—r + tn-\-r ' 2 /« + r‘. 
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xxxxxx 
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xxxxxx ^ XXX 

XXXXXXX' XXX 


Fic. 7. 


Although I cannot give a proof by graphical 
methods, it seems a pity to conclude without 
showing, in an elementary way, that tlie sum of 
the cubes of the first n natural numbers is equal 

Consider a multiplication table arranged on this 
plan:— 



1 

2 

3 

4 

s 




■ ~r 

-- 

- — 

1 

■ 

2 

! 3 

li 

4 

5 1 

i 

2 

2 

4 

1 6 i 

t ! 

s 

m j 

3 

•3 

6 

1 

12 

>S ' 

!.• 

4 

•1 

S 

12 

16 

20 1 

1 

5 

s 

10 

»5 

2U 

25 i 


Only suppose that it goes from i x i to 11 x n 
(instead of to 5 x 5). 

The sum of the numbers in the first row is 


1 q-2+ . . +■ 11 - i,r, 
that of those in the second row is 

24-4+ . . T'-t/t- 2/„ ; 

that of those in the thud row is 3/,,, and so on. 
Thus the sum of all the numbers in the table is 

(1 + 2 + 3 4- . . 4' 

^ Now consider the sums of the numbers in the 
compartments inarkerl out in the rliagram. First 
we have i in the corner: then 24-44-2 S, then 
34-64-9-!- b 4-3 ■ 27, and so on : the sum of those 
in the ?dh compartment being because * 

» (i 4-2 + 34- . . 4-7/ — I 4- 77 4- 7i — 1 -f- • • 

-h 34-24-1) 

n(i„ 4- ) - n.ii- n\ 

Comparing the results of the two reckonings, 
we have 

• 14-8 4-27-f- . , 4- 

Those who find this sort of tfling interesting are 
recommended to read the “Theorie des IVombres” 
and Ihe “ Recreations Mathematiques ” of that 
ingenious ant^ witty mathematician, the late 
Edouard Lucas. 

The following three examples are left to the 
reader for exercise ; the first is given by Lucas, 
and the others, very likely, are not new :— 

(1) Prove that gt„ 4- 1 

(2) 4- ^3 -l" ^5 “I- • • + I ■ - ^ 

(3) ^ ^ ^ + • • • ” terms is equal 

to i (« 4 -i)’* or — according as » is odd or 
even. 


EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY. ’ 

X • 

A Course of Work based on thf. Junior Local 
Examinations of Oxford and Cambridge 
Univeksitif-s. 

15y I’KOK. J. B. Coi.KMAN, A.K.C..S., F.I.C., 

.South Western Polytechnic, Chelsea. 

I.-Chemical and Physical Change. 
Mixtures, Compounds and Elements. 
Indestructibility of Matter. 

T he subject is treated in such a manner as to 
give the teacher working details qj the ex¬ 
periments suitable for the course. The 
experiments, unless otherwise stated, are to be 
performed by the student. If an experiment is 
.starred { ), it slionld either be performed by the 
teacher in the lecture room, or done by the student 
under the fenomxl supervision of the teacher. 

(i) CiiE.MicAL Change as Distinguished from 
Physical Change.* 

• 

Experiment i.—Hold a piece of platinum wire, or 
a thread of asbestos, in the bimseii-fiame by means 
df a pair of crucible tongs. Notice that the sub¬ 
stance becomes rod-hot, but resumes its usual 
appearance on cooling. 

Erperiment 2.---Heat a piece of bright copper 
wire in the same way.* Notice on cooling a thin 
grey film covers the wire. 

Experiment 3.—Heat a piece of magnesium 
ribbon in the same way; the magnesium will take 
file, and leave a wliite residue, ijuitc unlike metallic 
magnesium. 

In the first experiment the change was a physical 
change, and was temporary in nature, in the 
second experiment the copper was changed on the 
surface, and in the third experiment the magnesium 
was etilirely and permanently changed. The two 
latter effects were due to chemical change. 

Chemual ihnn/^e in.Hy occur in various ways, but 
in all cases the substance, or substances, formed 
dnTcr«in some respects from the original bodies. 
The cjiange may be of colour, density, solubility, 
sliape, lie. * • 

( 2 ) Illustraiio.ns of Chemical Change. 

Experiment 4.—Mix a small quantity of iron 
filings, which has been sifted through muslin (or, 
better, use “ reduced ” iron), with half its bulk of 
flour of sulphur. Transfer the mixture to a test- 
tube, and heat it gently; the mixture will glow, 
and when cold will be seen to be of a dark grey 
colour. This is an illustration of chemical comhina- 
tion, the change being accoinpani(.‘d by a rise of 
temperature and change of colpur. 

Experiment 5.—Cover the bottom of a test tube 
witli red oxide of mercury, hold the tube in a 
horizontal position, and heat it strongly. Small 
globules of mercury will collect oh the cold part 
of the tube. As soon as this happens, introduce a 
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f(lowiiiR splint of wood. The wood will burst into 
flame. This behaviour is due to the action of an 
invisible tjas called oxygen, whicfi has been 
expelled from the mercury oxide.. 

'rhe above (.‘xperiment is an instance of chemical 
decomposition, the red oxide of mercury having 
been decomposed into metallic mercury and the 
gas oxygen. 

Expcnmcnl b.—Place in a small beaker a few 
grams of clean iron turnings, and add a moderately 
strong solution of copper sulphate. Gently jmnii 
the solution as shown in Idg. i, and stir from time 
to time with a glass rod. When the solution has 
stood a short time, red copper will be seen to 
have separated out, and the colour of the solution 
have changed from blue to green. 

This experiment is an illustration of chemical 
change, the iron having dissolved in the li(juid, 
taking the place of the copper, which has separated 
out. 



Expenment 7.—Place in two small porcelain 
dishes equal (juantities of sodium carbonate (wash¬ 
ing soda). To one add water, and notice the soda 
slowly dissolve, 'i'o the other add dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and notice the soda dissolve rapidly 
with effervescence. J^lacc; each of the dishes on 
wire gauze over a tripod stand (Fig. 2). Heat 
gently with a bunsen-flame, when the liquid will 
gradually pass off as vapour. As the liquid be¬ 
comes less, reduce the size of the flame to prevent 
loss by the pasty mass spirting out of the dish. 
When the litiuid is deven off, continue the heating 
until the contents arc qmte dry. Compare the 
residues in the two dishes. Both will be seen to 
be white solids, but on tasting the one treated 
with water it will still have the taste of Avashing 
soda, whereas the other ivill taste like common salt. 

The water simply produced the physical change 
of solution, hence on evaporation the same body is 
left. The acid, however, produced a pcnnanenl or 
chemical change of the soda into common salt, 
and this latter body Avas left after evaporation. 

(3) MixTUKiis ANo Compounds. 

When the red oxide of mercury Avas heated in 
experiment 5, such dis.similar substances were 
produced that it is plain that the mercury and 
oxygen cannot‘be present in a simply mixed con¬ 
dition to form mercuric oxide. Agaip, when the 


mixture of iron and sulphur was heated in experi¬ 
ment 4, the substance left after heating differed 
entirely from the mixture. Hence it is evident, 
there is a great difference betAveen bpdies mechani¬ 
cally mixed and when the same bodies are bound 
together by chemical combination. 

The folloAving experiment will* make this differ¬ 
ence between a mixture and a compound more 
evident. 

Experiment 8.—Mix some finely^ sifted copper 
filings (or, better, bronze powder) with an equal 
bulk of flour of sulphur. Reserve half this mixture 
and heat the remainder in a test-tube, and when 
cool, powder in a mortar. Treat separate portions 
of the original mixture before heating, and of the 
substance, after heating, as follows :— 


(a) Note ihf colour. 

1 

Before henhnx- 

The colour is inter- 

After heating. 

'Phe colour is of .a 

(/<) J’x.imiiie with :i 

uiOiliate hetween 
leil copper and 
; yellow sulfjliur. 
The separ.ate par- 

deep ^rey, quite 
unlike the mix- 
lure. 

No tlilference is oI> 

lens. 

! tides of copper 

served between 

(f) ffoal the 'siili- : 

ami sul])hur .irc 
seen. 1 

The sulphur hums j 

the [Xirticles. 

No combustion 

.sl.iiiri- on a 

with.i bluellaiue. 1 

takes pl.ice. 

piece of porce- 
Uiu. 

(ft) Shake up nilli 

! ■ ! 

The copper sub- 

No copper or .sul- 

w.Uer .itid al- 

sides icavino the 

phur sep.iiates. 

low lo stand. ! 

sulphur siispcn' 
dcMlf(>rs()iiu‘linu‘. 


From the aliove experiments it Avill be seen that 
the chemical compound of copper and sulphur 
differs in its properties from its constituents, 
Avhercas the mixture retains the properties of the 
substances mixed together. 


(4) Simple Suu.stances or Elemeni-s. 

Most of the substances used in the preceding 
experiments can be separated into fwo or more 
dissimilar bodies. Mercuric oxide furnished the 
tAvo substances mercury and ox'ygen. The latter 
bodies have never been separated into two or 
more dissimilar substances, accordingly they are 
called simple bodies or elements. (Ither elements 
already exiieriinented with are platinum, mag¬ 
nesium, iron, sulphur and copper. About .seventy 
elements in all are knoAvn, of which half are of 
common occurrenoe, the remainder are rarely met 
Avith. 

(5) Indestructibility of Matter. . 

* k 4 

In the experiments de.scribed, ahhough loss or 
gain of matter frequently takes place, it mu^t be 
understood no destruction or creation of matter 
takes place. The substances may change their 
physical condition— i.e., may change from the 
gaseous to the solid state or the converse, but the 
actual amount of matter remains the same. 

The following experiment will illustrate the 
indestructibility of matter:— 

Experiment 5.—Attach a wax vesta, in a vertical 
position, to a block of wood by heating the cut end 
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and pressing it on the wood until the wax is set. 
Se^ fire to the ve 3 ta, and while thp tpaJtch' is burn¬ 
ing invert over the flame a cold, clean) dry glass 
‘cylinder. NoUce the deposition of water inside 
the jar. Next place the 'lylinder upright and add 
tiVit some clear liihc-water, and shake. The lime- 
water will beconie 'milky. This change shows 
that the air within the jar has become changed, 
since ordinary air will not affect lime-water under 
similar conditions. Hence it is seen that, although 
the vesta gradually burns away and disappears, it 
is simply clianged to moisture and an invisible gas 
which turns lime-water milky. 

If now the match is burnt in an enclosed volume 
of air and the products retained, it may be shown 
that no change of weight occurs. 

* Experiment 10.—Cut o(T about one-third of 
another wax vesta, selecting that portion which 
carries the head. Carefully suspend it, by a thin 
copper wire, in a 3o-oui3ce llask, so that the head 
of the match touches the bottom of the flask ; 
fasten the upper part of the wire by placing into 
the neck of thd flask a good-fitting .cork. The 
length of the wire should be so adju’sted that the 
head of the vesta is in contact with the bottom of the 
tlask. Now weigh the flask and contents. Next 
carefully heat the bottom of tlie flask so that the 
match takes fire. When*the match is burnt out, 
allow to cool and weigh again. The weight will 
be found to be the same as before, showing no loss 
of weight occurs, and, therefore, no destruction of 
matter has taken place. 

Noi'E.— The ll.isk slumlil have fairly ihirlc walls, or llic 
expansion of tlie heated air may cause iL to htii'l ; e^en if ihis 
happens, iheic is no danj^er if Ihe hody of the llask docs not 
face the expeiinienli r. 


, THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS.' 

I 5 v the Rev. G. G. Rici i., M.A. 

Master of Marlhotough College. 

Mv experience shows that public school boys, oven in the 
higher foims, are often deficient in their knowledge of 
English ; to such a degree that even their purely classical 
work is seriously hindeied by their inability to undeistand 
English, their limited vocabulary, and their lack of ]iower to 
express thei^thoughls orally or in wiiting. The time usually 
assigned to the teaching of Kngli.sh is not ^sufficient, at any rate 
for forms below the Fifths ; and often the poorne«s of the 
results is largely due to a want of .system and co-ordinaiion. 

The fcJlowing suggestions, based on expc'i;t ojiinion, are 
offered in the hope tj^at they* may help to 'remedy this serious 
defect. , 

(a) In»lovver forms, where the average age is below 15, the 
main objects arc to teach (with due regard to the .age and stan- 
,dard of each form) — 

(1) An intelligent knowledge of the vocabulary, phrases, 

■ idioms, &c., of simple English prose and verse. 

(2) Expression of this knowledge orally and in writing. 

Grammar is helpful, but it must be used with much dis¬ 
cretion. 

A paper read at the Headmasters' Conference, llcccmlicr eend, 1809 . 


In the case of youpger boy's grammar should be aught n- 
ductivcly from ijje hooks they read j they can be shown how 
to pick rint substantives and substantival clauses; adjectives 
and adjectival clauses linked by relative pronouns or other¬ 
wise ; adverbs, and arlverbial clauses. From their books they 
can then learn elemeniaiy'’iinaly.sis of words and sentences, an<f 
necessary rules of syntax. 

For these purposes there is need of a series of rcadingliooks, 
graduated in diflieulty, containing selections of prose anti verse ; 
e.ich piece to be fairly complete in itself, and of such a length as 
to be suitalilc for two or more lessons. 

’ A»simple manual of grammar .would be used, but mainly as a 
methodical .storehouse of results thus gathered, and for constant 
reference and verification. 

.So f.ir the teaching would he mainly oral, supplemented by 
coiislant Use of the hlackhoard : and from the first i/very clfort 
should he made to cxtr.act (10m the boys intelligible answers to 
ipiestions based on what they have Ireen taught. The form- 
maslcr should cstmiatc the success of his teaching largely by the 
irrogressive ability of his boys to expre.ss their knowledge in 
giamnialical and wdl-foimcd answers. 

This would be greatly heljied by continual practice in 
re.vliiig aloud, for which the master would set the pattern ; 
boys sbouM be made to attend carefully to (ironunciation, 
aiticiilalciicss, emphasis, and (by degrees) to spirit and ex¬ 
pression. ' 

Also there should be frequent oral reproduction from memory 
of prose or verse recently read - both “ repetition,” and also the 
su.’jslance in Ihe boy's own words. 'J his would be helped by 
occasional wrillen leproduelion of a narrative, or biogr.rphical 
sketch, or short poem pieviously studied. 

Rut it would he in ccs-aiy to priqinre the class for such oral 
or wrillen exercises by caicful fllackboaul woik at the lime, or 
at a previous les?on : spliiiing up the selected piece into its 
conipotieiil pirts; wiit'iig riowii the pith ul each part in a.s few 
words .IS possible (for whieli suggestions may be gathered from 
the class) ; and either .allowing Ihe hoys to copy down this 
analysis, 01 iLs^img their ioineinbr.ince of it before they begin 
their reprodiirtiori. 

Oreasiorially there might be immcdi.atc reproduction, oral or 
w ritten, of some short sioiy or poem read slowly once or twice 
by the master ; or co-operative working out of the treatment of 
some simple subject : suggestions invited from the form would 
be siftetl, aitanged, and set down brielly on the blackboard: 
these might be left on Ihe board, or be covered, while the exer¬ 
cise w.is being written : or the exercise might be written out of 
school. 

.\gain fliere might be occasional practice in letter writing on 
subiocls sipiilaily suggested and arraiij^d. 

In gener.ll each les.son should begin with some oral revision 
of tlie jirevioiis lesson. 

It is obvious that not less than two hours weekly would be 
nectled in the lower forms for Engli.sh teaching on these lines : 
so much of it might lie oral that there would not be much 
burden of jiaper work foi the master to look over. 

(/■) In higher forms several of the foiegoing exercises, mu- 
lain mutanJi'!, wsmld still be found useful ; but reading books 
would be rejilaced by careful choice of such Flnglish classical 
wiiteis in prose and verse as ate most helpful foi training the 
imagination .and the reason. The older writers. Chancer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, \c., being more difficult in 
vocabulary and expression, should be reserved for the highest 
foims; though I am bound to admit th.at some experienced 
masters consider that Shakespeare, “ rationally taught,” is 
suitable even for I'ourth forms. There is abundant choice 
among the moderns for the lower stages of rtie Vths. Prose 

writers should be chosen at least as often (preferably twice a? 

* • 
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ofleVi) as }Hn;ls,; nuuktii sclujol higher forms may find help 
and inleresl in (runslations of Homer, the Cycck Tragedies, 
Virgil, 

' The aim would he to develop further the power ol oral and 
wiitten expression ; to give some knowledge of style, rhythm, 
and metre: and (by graduated slcp'f/ of the broad outlines of 
the development of English literature in its successive stages : 
in all higher forms attention would be called to the liter^iry 
and artistic tju.ililies of the works selected. 

To secure lime fit all this, grammatical queslion.s and difficult 
words and phrases would be discus.scd no more than is absolutely 
necessary. The Clarendon Tra-is Shakespeare is not the m.idel 
to he followed. 

Occasionally there may be practice in paraphrase (in strict 
moderation), and in prtxi.s-writing. Able boys may be cn- 
counaged ‘.o produce verse translations of prepaied books or 
unseen ; or to reproduce from memory in their own verse some 
Greek, Latin, French or German poetry recently read. 

For essays .some instruction will he needed— 

(l) Respecting sources from which materials may be got.i 
{2) In the analysis of the subject, and airangenicnt of 
material. 

(3) In composition, expression and style. 

It must be .added that whether in higlicr or in lower forms 
written work wiil'bo valuable in jiroportion as the le.iclier can 
find time to criticise, explain, and correct niisUikes or defects 
with each boy individually. 

For confirmation aiul illustration of what is here briefly sug¬ 
gested reference may be made to papers Ijy ‘ 

J. G. Fitch, “ Lectures on Tc:tching,” chapter ix. ; E. W. 
llowson and 11 . C. Beeching, in Cooksun’s “ Ess.iys tpn 
Secondaiy Ediicatiun ’ ; A. .S. Way in .Spencer's “Aims and 
I’r.actice of Teaching,” chaplet^ iv. ; F. II. Dale, “On the 
Teaching of the Mothci-toiigne in Germ.any ” (Education 
Department, Special Reports, 1897, pp. 533-5/8). 


THE TEACHING OF BOTANY IN 
SCHOOLS.* 

By I.. C. Miall, F.R.S. 

T’rofessor of Biology, Votkshire Collcf Leeds. 

So fur as I can judge—and my opportunities are only iriodcrale 
—the teaching of botany in .schools is not spreading, Chemistry' 
and physics make rapid strides, but botany is neglecjccl. This 
state of things cannot continue without .serious loss. The 
phenomena of living [iTanls conx'.itutc a Crst-iate Educational 
opportunity. With simple appliances and no very elaborate 
training, the young observer can be guided to a knowledge of 
what is going on in the growing plant. I know of hardly any 
scientific inijuiry which is at once so practicable and .so inviting. 
A special reason fiir encouraging the study of botany is that a 
knowledge of the great facts of plant life is essential to .scientific 
agriculture. Those who live by agriculture, which is still our 
greatest industiy, are already beginning to demand that, in rurtil 
schools at least, the scientific basis of agriculture shall somehow 
enter info the course of instruction. But where ate the teachers, 
and what sort of training have they received ? * 

The botany which we have been teaching hitherto is a par¬ 
ticular kind of book-lfcarning. The pupil takes from his teacher 
a number of statements about plants, which the teacher in turn 
takes from an elementary text-lwok. Meanwhile the great 

It An addrc.si, given at the Conference of Scicnec Teachers, at the Imperial 
Institute, 011 January loth, 1900. 


thing is neglected—I mean the practical, e.xpcrimental know¬ 
ledge of the waj,' ip which plants disch.arg# the primary functions 
of nutrition itiid repVoduction. The botany commonly taught 
in schools is not experimental; it is not an inquiry, but a mass' 
of information ; it creates no Jhitsl for knosficdge- -in a word, 
it is dead. Surely it is lime to realise that those who ha^jy'.o 
live by Ibe farm or the garden arq. growing up jgnorant of 
scientific metho(J, and practically ignorant, whatever verltal 
knowledge they may have picked up, of those natural processes 
which render possible the raising of crops and the tearing of 
slock. 

The school-comsc may he conveniently divided into three 
stages, according as the pupils are childien (age 8-12), boys and 
girls (13-16), or young men and women (17-19). The science 
lessons given in the first stage should, in my opinion, takc^ the 
form of object lessons, largely founded njxm natural oljects. 
The natural objects should be in f.iir pvopoition to live objects, 
and, to avoid the infliction of pain, they will usually be live 
plants rather than live animals. In this stage there is a fine 
field for the resourceful teacher of botany. In the second stage 
we may begin systeiiiiitic science, and here mathematics, che¬ 
mistry and physics will be the coniinon choice, except where local 
.accidents or individual preferences come in. N.atural history 
will thcrcfoie(sink to a subordinate plabe. It may be kept 
alive in those Wito show aptitude for it by the school natural 
history club and the occ.tsional n.afurtil history ramble. In the 
third stage, which is iliat of prepaiation for university scholar- 
■ships, or ol study in a lechnic.il school, .such a.s will live on the 
land, or follow some pursuit which natuial history jilays a 
part, ni.ay well lake up their natural history .again and study it 
methodically in the light of their chemistry and physic.s. 

In the early tc.achmg of botany—that is, befitre the stage of 
systcm.ilie .science- I would icCommenil the following maxims ; 
(i) No technical Icims In L.ilin or Greek. (2) No lecUires or 
inform,ilion lessons. (3), No books in rltiss. {4) Let all the 
lessons lie intcrrog.uions of actual objects, and largely of live 
plants. (5) Try to make the class responsible and active 
thioughout. Never tell them anything that they can find out 
for themselves. 

Rambles and out-of-door lessons may he made very u.scful. 

I have seen notes of some very jiroiiiising lessons of this ^fld 
given to Scotch school-children by Mr. Robert Smith. iSch 
tamhle had one or more marked features - , the tokens of 

autumn and the behaviour of different plants'during thtfdecline 
of summer heal and light ; spiiTcs and prickles, with their 
various forms ,ind uses; comparison df the different species of * 
Fucus found upon a sea lreach,^and the modifications which 
adapt each to a particular level; living houghs,,and the still 
legible chart of their growth during .several successive years. The 
out-of-door lesson should be followed up by an in-door lesson;-* 
in which a very few of the points suggested by the ramble might 
be worked out in some thoroughness. The teachtr must never 
descend to mere Iist% of species observed, nor to any mechanical 
routine. » 

The teacher of a sftecial subject, such as botany, is often 
cruelly trcateck in the mailer of time. So many sabjects arc 
crowded into the school-course that nothing can be well taught. 
To begin with, it is not ^incommon to insist uiton four languages*. 
Of course all are not mastered ; perhaps none of the four is 
carried to the point at which it becomes useful, but the school- 
course is ruined. We have to choose continually between good 
things that cannot lie enjoyed together, and nothing demands 
more moderation and self-restraint than .the choice of subjects 
for a school-course. It seems to me absolutely futile to teach 
botany or anything else for an hour a week, but even that is not 
an extreme case. I have known chemistry and English poetry 
get each an hour in the fortnight I If I had to draw up a 
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school time-table, I should go on the principle, that everything 
thSt is taught at all should come round ^rerty nearly every day 
• for at least one year. Sacrifice without regrets the half-learnt 
languages and sciences, and let there be something solid and 
lasting in our schooling. 

I will not this inorijing discuss further the object-lesson not 
the teachihg of science to children, but will go on to that later 
stage in which certain pupils, having studied chemistry and 
physics, return to lajtany for special reasons which are perhaps 
connected with their future calling. What sort of botany sh.ill 
we try to give them ? 1 should not myself make descrij)livc 
and sysleranlie botany the chief thing, nor yet morphology anil 
the compari.son of a series of cryptogamic types, nor yet vi'ge- 
table histology. All these have their interest and value, but 
tliey seem to me •distinctly inferior in utility and practical in¬ 
terest to the great problems of the nutrition anil reproduction of 
the higher green plants. They m.ty well come into the course, 
but they should be subordinate, and not principal. The study 
of growth and reproduction in the higher plants i.s specially to 
l«.‘ recommended, because it is .applicable to practical purjioses 
of the greatest importance to mankind, and further bec.-iuse it 
can bopmsued experimentally, utilising the methods and know¬ 
ledge gained in the'precciling courses of chemiijtry and physics. 

Such course of experimental plant-jibysiiflogy would include 
leaf-assimilation, root-alisorption, the transport and storage of 
food, growth, the llower and the function of its parts, fertili¬ 
sation, the ripening of the seed, germination, the .struclnrc .mil 
growth of the seedling. It sljould occupy several hours a week 
for two or three years. It should be truly experimental, the 
experiments being not merely illnstralive, but exploratory. An 
expeiiniental ])lol of gioimd and some oull.iy upon simple ap¬ 
paratus arc essential. I see no reason why siieli a coin sc should 
not be offered in certain public and sivuidary schools whose 
pupils expect to live on and by th^* kind; it would .dso make 
an excclleni louudation for higher studies in biological science 
at the university. 

I cannot tell you in detail what to do and how to do it. 
Kven if I had time to explain, and you had patience to listen, 
it would be conliary to all my principles to tell the teacher 
what he can find out for himself. The materials for ,i good 
Experimental course are to be found in such books .is iJctmer’s 
“riant Physiology,” or Darwin .ind Acton's “Physiology of 
Plants.” Weave them into a couiso of your own in such v way 
that every answer which •ex[>erimenl yields forms the Ixi^ik of 
another question. [t»can be done, and teachers of 'no extra¬ 
ordinary power have been found to do it. Put no one can do it 
extempore. There must be pains bestowed ; sometimes you will 
have to change the order of yonr experiments again and again 
to remove awkward gaps. If you will only persevere, you will 
become readier, while your course will become more fruitful 
and mur» stimulating. Put such results are not gut without 
hard work. a 

The teacher must strive hard against the tempt.-Uion to bring 
in the ready-made explanation. It is like stepping from stone 
to stone in crossing a stream. The feat is tp step from experi¬ 
ment to experiment, whilt to tell things iVhich might be proved 
is like setting your foot in the wate^^ 

I htive lately been allowed to see .schemes of experimental 
lessons in physiology, devised with much care and skill by 
teachers who were eager to make their work truly scientific, 
and I am told that not a few Yorkshire teachers have drawn up 
their own experimental courses in chemistry and physics. Let 
me note in passing that this admirable plan can only be realised, 
in organised Schools of Science at least, under an enlightened in¬ 
spector, The examination system conducted by printed papers 
strikes it dead at a blow. 

It is in this way that a class learns what scientific proof really 


is, and how totally it* differs from the mere illustration of ac¬ 
cepted stateratkts. Scicfitific proof, though we have to work 
h.ird to get it, possesses iinvpie virtues. To establish a single 
coinprehcasivc statement by fair reasoning from &cts truly ob¬ 
served not only sharpen^the intellect, but ennobles Pie charac¬ 
ter. VVe must learn more and more to do without putty and 
sandp,ipcr. Putty is the statement out of the texC-bookmiade to 
thke the place of actual observation or experiment. .Sandpaper 
is (he verbiage used to glos.s over an “ awkward fact.” 

A word upon the use of books in .science teaching. Both 
•tejeher and pujiil in.ty be enslaved by their text-books, and 
dejiend iipjn them so completely that they cannot observe or 
re.isiin foi themselves. But w'e cannot do without books, and 
indeed it is one chief purpose of wise education to help us to 
use till in aright. .Sound te.iching should make us strong in the 
power of what we have seen and done, eager to think our own 
thoughts .and practise our own methods. Much depends upon 
how we liegin. In an eleinenfary course I would produce no 
hook in rl.ass. The hook gives the explanations in advance, 
and saves the pupil all iroulile of thinking for himself. In a 
later stage the hook becomes safer, and at length indispensable. 
The well-trained student ought to lie capable, without servile 
defe'rence, of rapidly assimilating the best results of anotbei’s 
labours. Tlic book is to be to him, not a Ijrd and master, but 
a valuable tool, 

I tluuoughly adopt Professor Armstrong’.s doctrine that every 
good course of science is an investigation, and that even pupils 
sit tender age may be encouraged to inquire. Natural history, 
from the vast number of its un.solveil problems, and from the 
persistence with which Nature forces them upon our notice, 
h.as advantages of its own for the pr.acticc of the heuristic 
method. The conviction tljat we can get new results by our 
own ob-.eivalion and retlection is essential, and with that con¬ 
viction even men of small powers have rendered good service. 
The man who is convinced that he can never find out any¬ 
thing for himself ought nyt to teach at all. His light has 
gone out. 

W'hen I rf'commend leformed methods to teachcis, I am con¬ 
tinually met with the objection that pupils taught on such lines 
would not p.as5 their examinations. The difficulty i.s a real one. 
Public exaiiuiiations are many, some of them are unwise, and 
their importance is greatly over-rated by the public. Many of 
us are so busy preparing pupils for examination that we have 
not time to teach. 

The difficulty hargely springs from the practice of examining 
simultaneously great numbers of candidates. Then the printed 
paper >f questions becomes all-important. A detailed syllabus 
is prepared, which is held to be thejafeguard of the teacher. It 
really completesliis subjeitiion. Henceforth he has no choice 
as to what or how he shall teach. In losing liberty he loses 
force and hope, and becomes a machine for winning results. 

But let me beg the enlightened teacher not to despair alto¬ 
gether. Kven now, under the domination of the printed paper, 
it pa)s best to teach as well as you knowhow. Your pupils 
will often fail to produce the little technicalities which ex¬ 
aminers value so highly, but if they show some real command 
of the subject, that will save the situation. Discouraging as 
the present tests undoubtedly are, faithful teaching still pays 
Ijelter than cram. 

How can matters be mended? I see n ray of hope in the 
practice of the Victoria University, with which I have long been 
connected. There the teachers act as examiners by rotation ; 
they itlways act as examiners in the practical work set to their 
own men. The external examiner is present to see tliat all is 
fair, but the internal examiner, that is, thf teacher, has equal 
rights with him. Lastly, a board of teachers revises every 
paper, aiid is firc'C to reject, as it often does, whimsical or pe- 
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(hinlfc qucstjims. Twd roiulit inns st'cm ‘o me essential, if the 
examinatiim is to help, and not to hhidcr. In.' .lie first place, 
the e.xaminer iim-.t he cho.sen less for his .special hiiowledj^e 
thtin for his educational cnlijjhteniiienl. .Secondly, the teacher 
must be allowed to take n responsible share in the e.Kainination 
of his own pupils. I rejoice to say that some of the new in- 
spector‘).of orij.inised .Schools of Science fully reco);nise this, and 
work with the teacher instead of domiiialitif; him. 

If the examination sy.sicm should eser be liberalised in this 
way, the iiiinutc prescriptions of the sjll.rbus will disappear. 
The e-vaminer will learn that it is not so much his office to cal' 
for information and technical tei'ais as to find out what the can¬ 
didates can do. I know'of ferv clianjics which would help more 
to make the te.achinf; of botany vrhat it ou(;ht to be. 

It would be veiy profitable if teachers of botany coukl now 
anil then I'.icel to consider how paiticul.ir subjects, such as 
assimilation by green leaves, root-absotpLion, feitilisation, dis¬ 
persal of fruits and .seeds, the behaviour of seeds and seedlings, 
&c.,ean liest be liandled. I base heaid something of a propovd 
to discu.ss the te.aehing of botany at the next meeting of file 
Rrilish A...sociation. I wish that discussion might fiep.iilicularly 
invited on the teaching of evperimeiual plant phy-iiology lo piijiils 
in the upper forms of secondary -eiiools and in riiial technical 
schooLs. Such leaching, if ^ouiid and cnliglitened, might be¬ 
come an excellent basis for scicntiric Ir.amiug in agriculture and 
horticulture. 


THE SYLLABLIS ANH ICXAMINATIONS 
IN THE 'I'HEORV OF TEACHING, 
WITH SUGGESTIONS FOR THEIR 
AMENDMENT.^ 

lly jA.Mts Win in.N, M.A. 

Profe.ssor of Education, the ^'olkshlre College, Leeds. 

Thf. general trend of the alterations in flie relations between 
the Education Department ami those engaged m the work of 
jirimary education has foi some years been in the direction of 
giving greater freedom lo the latler lo oiganise their woik, 
with a consequent reduction of uniformity in the woik done. 
To take the work in which we .are all specially engaged. Just 
as a University degree is a guarantee that the holder posses.se.s 
a certain amount of culture, but does not specify in wliat 
branches of knowledge he is proficient, so it is now with the 
teacher’s certificate, so lar as it is issued on the result* of the 
c.'eamination in I’arl II of the Syllabus. We have there not 

^ ^ 4- \ 

only a choice of subjects, but also jAirmission to substitute for 
them courses in preparation for recognised examinations of the 
Universities and other ipialified bodies. On the side of general 
culture, then, the one teacher’s cerlilic.Uc docs not imply uni¬ 
formity in either amount or kind of knowledge. We can many 
of us remember when it attempted lo do this, when there was 
no choice of subjecl.s, but all candidates for the cerlilicate had 
to enter for the same identical examination. 

No one, I take it, wishes to return to those days. But we 
have the analogue of them in the present .Syllabus and cx.rmi- 
nations in *the theory and pr.rciice of teaching. Here, in the 
most important subject of all for the teacher, no such liberty 
has been given as in the ca.se of Part II of the Certificate 
examination. Here we ^avc still a uniform Syllabus and an 
identical examination imjxised upon all aspirants for the teacher’s 

t ALritlged frwin a firpei read at ihe annuat meetinx of the A-.'-oiiialion of 
Principals and Li-itiiiers in Traming Colleges under Government Inspii- 
lion at the Knglish Ldiivation Exhibition, January 12th, ipoo. 


certificate, whether they be acting teacher, or .students in train¬ 
ing colleges. 

An examination should be a test of work done ; so if the 
work done in preparation for a ceitain examination be not 
generally the same, the examination shqpld not be the same. 
But no '.wo things can well be more unlike each other than the 
training and preparation for the ex'aminations in _education 
received by a student in training college and by an acting 
teacher. < 5 n the one h,and, you have much ^clual practice in 
leaching, with its natural result of familiar acquaintance with 
the v.arioiis details of school woik, but with very little time or 
opportunity to reflect on the principles underlying that work. 
The .arfmg teacher must, as a rule, rest content with a little 
thcoiy of teaching got up from some text-book or with the 
help of tiiilion by correspondence. But th'.s must be all very 
siqierficial ; lime and good tuition are necessary for an effective 
mastery of the theory of education and of the jihilosojihical dis- 
cijilines which underlie if, and neither time nor tuition in such 
subjects is av.iilable lo the ex-piipil-tcachcr. Would it not lie 
better, then, not to pretend lo examine him in such sufiji cts as 
elhies, psychology and logic? As his training has been frankly 
eiiqiirii al, .so let his examination be of an es.senli.ally practical 
character. 

But in the case of students in training colleges the propar.ation 
has been enlirely diKtrenl. They have for two years—or (or 
thiee years, as the c.rse may be l.aigely ceased to do any 
te.aehing, .ind they hau- altogether ceased lo lake a legular part 
in school work. Now f am npl prcpaied to argue that the 
regulations and arrangements as lo piactice in our courses of 
training arc by any means wliat wc should tlcsire and aim at. 
I hold, indeed, that they cannot be satisfactory whilst the pre- 
■sent icqiiirement of an average of 75 hours in school each )eai 
maiks the m.ixiimim of teaching woik which most training 
colleges can give their students. Nor do I see how this can be 
incieased so long as the student’s own culture mu.st go on />ari 
/vitf/r with his technical training, especially when we remember 
the low point from which it starts. 

Dining these years he may jirofit-ibly, under the corn- 
jielent guidance of his teachers, consider his life’s work from 
till' general and philosophical point of view. He may study 
clhics, .and from it deduce the very purpose of his work ; lie in.ay 
endeavour through consideiation of psychology and logic to 
understand the materials he has to work in. But he cannqt got 
sucb an intimate acijuaintance with .details of school work as 
the acliijg tearlier acquires. He therefore needs a different 
type of examination from that which is appropriate to the act¬ 
ing teacher. As tlie latter should deal with actual school wotk 
and with piinciplcs just so far as they can be gathered by intelli¬ 
gent thought on such 'work, so the former should empha.sise 
principles and theory, though of course it should lest the power 
of applying those principles to supposititious pieces oj teaching. 

Whilst we have two fundamentally different ways of training 
our certificated teacheW, no unifonnily of e.xamination can 
prevent the results of those two different modes of training from 
being diverse. Moreover, either the acting teachers anj asked 
lor what they cahnot possibly give, whilst their strong points 
are passed over, or the students in training colleges are not 
called upon to show a sufficient mastery over the theory ijf their 
piofessional work, and are called upon for knowledge of details 
winch only expeiience can give and which experience the 
training college has been unable lo supply, or lastly, the ex¬ 
amination, in trying to meet both cases, meets neither, and 
degenerates into a mere exercise in commonplace and triviality. 

I .sec no way out of this dilemma excepit in the separation of the 
examination of acting teachers from that of students in training 
college.s. 

It is not on merely theoretical grounds that 1 advocate this 
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separation of the examination tests of two different things. I 
haAtf a very practical purpose in view in im^rtant amend' 
ment of the examination itself, so far as students in training 
colleges are concerned. The present Syllabus is arranged with 
reference to an examination at the end of each year of training. 
Tlioee separate examinations may be advisable for acting 
teachers —op that I eipne.ss no opinion—but that they are a 
misfortune' in the case of students in training oolleges I am con¬ 
vinced. For with an examination al the end of each year, the 
order in which the various parts of the Syllabus must be taught 
is determined in imp.>rtant particulars for each lecturer from 
without. And this, I submit, is regrettable, anti that inde¬ 
pendently of any criticism on the Syllabus itself. Personally, I 
do not think that the present distribution of subjects between 
the, first and second years is a happy one. Especially do I 
regret the postponement of jisychology to the second year. 
That seems to me to compel us to build without laying the 
foundation. I think this arrangement bad in theory, and I 
have found it work badly in practice. Nor do I agree with 
taking logic before psychology with students of education. I 
am told that it is not logid in relation to education that the 
Department wishes for, but only .some elementary formal logic 
as an exercise in thinking. But we do not learn to think by 
studying logic; indeed, we can only study it profitably 
when we have already learnt to think, and so are able to 
analyse our thought proce.sses. Again, svhen future teachers 
do study logic, I hold they should study it, as they should 
psychology and ethics, with special reference to the work of 
education, and in that case the study should follow that ol 
psychology. I urge that we .should be left free each to follow 
his own lient. Different minds will always approach .so wide a 
subject as the theory and practice of education from different 
points and in diflerent ways, and e.ich will do the best work of 
which he is capable, only if he is free to do it in his own way, 
and to take the topics in his own ordor. Tlie Syllabus, liappily, 
does not specify in det.iil what we are to teach ; that is left 
to the discretion of e.ach lecturer, and doulitless there are 
diflerent amounts of emphasis placed on various parts of the 
course by diflerent teachers — each dwells most on what he 
knows best and is most interested in. This, it seems to me, 
ie^altogether good and right. The subject of education is so 
wide that no student in training c.an thoroughly master the 
whole of it, an^ so long as he develops enthusiasm and true 
educafional spirit, it is a small thing whether he works most 
at tliis part of the subject or at that. But our present freedom 
IS imperfect in the ont? most important point to which I have 
already referred—the order of subjects. This is of the very 
essence of method. So that, general as the jiresent Syllabus is, 
it yet imposes upon us all a methosl from without, and I for one 
find this imposition a serious hindrance to my work. But the 
imposition can only be removed by amalgamating the examina¬ 
tions now Reid at the ends of the first and .second years. This 
would immediately give each lecturer the freedom to teach in 
the order which seems l)est to himself. It would, moreover, 
especially as the examination for acting teachers would be 
severed from that for students in training cplleges, then be pos¬ 
sible to make the -latter much more searching in its character 
than it is at present. I would suggest an examination extend¬ 
ing over two days, and consisting of four papers of three hours 
each. Each of these papers should contain a choice of qnes- 
* tion.s, so as to meet -such differences in preparation as I have 
alluded to. Further, I think one of the papers should be an 
essay, paper, so as to encourage the .students to take a wide 
outlook on educational matters. All studeni.s should be required 
to take this examination at the end of their second year. A 
separate additional examination, must, of course, be provided 
for thud-year students, 
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And lastly. Granttjd the principle of this one examinalioo 
instead of two, not eee why the Education Department 
should insist on keeping it in its own hands. Already the 
examination in Part II may be conducted by Universities and 
University Colleges ; already the examinations of such bodies in 
the theoiy and practice ol'education are accepted in the case oi 
graduates as sufficient for the full elementary teacher’s .certifi¬ 
cate. Why should not these prineiples be extended, and the 
examination in the theory and practice of education be also 
transferable to such recognised bodies, with, it may be, one of 
the inspectors of training college-s as an ex-officio examiner? I 
feel sure that the Universities vfould rise to the occasion and 
provide suitable examinations, and it would then be a matter of 
choice with each training college whether students were enteted 
for one of these examinations or for that of the Education 
Department. Etich would choose the examination’which was 
most on the lines of its own training work. There would be 
less uniformity, but that I for one should welcome; we cannot 
have uniform training, why should we have uniform exami¬ 
nations ? 

I de.sire, then, to see the Universities take up more fully the 
woik of training .and examining in the theory and practice of 
education, and at the same time I desire to give the utmost 
freedom to the training colleges both in organising their in¬ 
struction and in selecting the examination by ^hich that 
instruction shall be tested. 

But if this last step cannot be taken at once, I would still 
urge the desirability of the immediate adoption of the sugges¬ 
tion to amalgamate the examinations of the first two years, so 
as to leave us who are engaged in the work of training full 
freedom to do that work in the way which seems best to us. 


EXAMINATION PAPER IN THE 
THEORY OF TEACHING. 

Ca.ntudates for admission into training colleges for public 
elementary schoolm.asters and schoolmistresses, or candidates 
for the office of assistant teacher in a public elementary day 
school in connection with the Education Department, are 
rccjuired to present themselves at what is called the Queen’s 
Scholarship Examination. Only those who obtain a place in 
the first or second class are eligible for admission as Queen’s 
scholars to a day or residential training college. Candidates 
may oft^r all or any of nineteen subjects, one of which is 
known ai the Thepry of Teaching. Sn view of the widespread 
desire to create interest in tke theory and practice of education 
ainung teachers in secondary schools, many of our readers will 
be glad to see the questions set on the Theory of Teaching in 
the most recent Queen’s Scholarship Examination held last 
December. Two hours were allowed for the paper. 

To prevent confusion of thought, it is worth while to point 
out that the examination here referred to is preliminary to those 
considered in I’rofessor Welton’s paper, which precedes this. 

Theory of Teaching, • 

Answer seven questions, including the first, for which higher 
marks are awarded. , 

If y>>u answer mote than seven questions in all, only the 
seven answers coming first on your paper will be revised. 

(i) Write notes of a lesson on one of the following subjects, 
and say for what standard or infants’ class you intend the 
lesson 
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[a) A stream. ' 

(li) The diurnal molion'of the c.arxn. 

(r) A pelilile. 

{t/) The migrations of birds, 
f (f) The foot rule. 

(2) Give .a sketch of a les.son to .Standard IV. on the 
prcpoitiion, beginning with illiKstrations and loading up to a 
definition. 

(3) What kind of })repai.ation have jou been accustomed to 
bestow on the lessons given by you to your class in reculin;:;^ or 
mental arithmetic, or gyaminar, and what benefits have yiAi 
and the class gained b) such ptopaialion ? 

(4) What indications do children give by their behaviour of 
the want of vcnlilalioh Ml the school-room ''' Wh.it dangers do 
they incur from bre.ithing foul air:* Describe the appliances 
for ventilation in your school. 

(5) Give a few examples to show how you could impress and 
illustrate object-lessons by nic.ans of suit.able occupations. 

(6) Describe a word-building lesson suitable for .Standard 
or for the first class of an infants’ school. 

(7) Describe as fully as you cun the methods u.sed in your 
school for testing and recording the progress made by the 
children m the dillerent subjects ,if instruction. 

(8) What arc the adianuiges of “ learning by heart'' ? What 
use wouldiyou make of it in teaching ^^'ramma> and hiitory, or 
in an infants’ school ? 

(9) What educ.itional ends .ire to be served by skilful ques¬ 
tioning.'’ What style of question ought to be avoided? What 
iulvanUges arc gained by reijuiring answers to consist of com¬ 
plete sentences ? 

(to) Describe the kind of drill or physical e.xcrcise practised 
in your .school. Wh.it object is i' intended to sei ve ? 

(11) Make eight interesting concrete exaiiij les in arithmetic 
for the first cla.ss (not Standard I.) in an infants’ school ; or ex¬ 
plain, iLS to Standard V. 01 VI., the principle of “ cancelling” 
in working proportion and vulgar fractions. 

(12) What are the “ aids ” that a tc.icher should make use 
of in giving object-lessons to inf.ints or in elementary science ? 


TEACHERS’ NOTES ON ENGLISH 
HISTORY, 1603-1715. 

By C. S. Fearbnsiije, M.A.(Oxon), and L. J. M< Naik, 
B. A. (Cantab.) 

IV. —The Commonwealth, 1 , 649 - 1660 . 

For eleven years England was under a non-reg.al form of 
government which called itself a “ Commonwealth ” ■ a period 
unique in English history for its fertility in jrolitical experiments. 

I. DistinctiYe Features of the Period. 

(1.) Trial oi- a RKFUiti.icAN I’oi.n'Y. Ch.arles I.’s .attempt 
to do without a Parliament (1629-1640) was answered by an 
attempt to do without a A ' in ^' (1649-1660). Both experiments 
failed owing to the active hostility of a majority of the ruled. 

(II.) Parliamentary U.nion ok the British Isles— more 
complete than that Relieved in 1707 and 1800, but effected under 
more evident compulsion. ^ 

(Hi.) Renewal OF AN Activk Foreign 1’olicy. Motives: 
colonial, commercial, religious.. 

(i»,) Written Constitutions : INSTRUMENT OF 
GOVERNMENT, 1663, and HUMBLE PETITION AND 
AD VICE,'i6dll. (N. B. various meanings of “ con^fitutional.”) 


(v.) Remodelling ok the CiiURCHtOK England on lines 
as “ bro.id ” as Was s;onsi.slent with the safety of the dornifiant 
paity -Independents. No Bishops; no I’icSbytery; no Liturgy.' 
A character, not a creed, lest applied to the parochial clergy'. 

(Yi.) Standing Army recognised iu all the constitutionsfpf 
the period. 

11. Divisions of the Period. 

(i.) Till'. rARI.IAMENTARV Rltt’UBLIC, 1649-33. 

(1) Its extension to Ireland and the. Colonies of England, 
1649-51. 

(2) Its defence ag.iinst external enemies: (a) .Scotland, (A) 
The United Netbcilands. 

(j) Its overthrow by Ciomwcll, owing to renewed (juarrcls 
between Parliament and At my — i.e., betfreen the civil body 
which cl.timed, .iiid the military body which posse.ssed, jiowet. 
(ii.) The PKKsiDi..N'nAi. REt’Uiti.K’, 1653-59. 

(1) The Assembly of Nominees : abortive wholesale reforms. 

(2) The Protectorate, established under the Jintrnment of 
Government, and remodelled in Ilitmble Petition and Advice. 

{a) Home Poliiy ; arbitrary, reproducing most of the con¬ 
stitutional pheiiomen.i of Cluirles I.’s Personal Government— 
except its absolutist theories and its inefficiency. 

(/') Foreign Policy “ militantly Protestant ” fei: Klizabctb.in 
Foreign Policy). 

(a) Anglo-Dutch War conchuled. 

{$) Alliance with France ag.iinst Spain. 

(Hi.) The Year of A.\ak( hy, 1639-1660. 

(1) Renewed wrangling between Parliament and Army. 
Revolts of Royalists and Piesbylerian.s. 

(2) Altcrn.itives : (a) Anarchy, (/') Military Rule, (<) Stuarts. 
(iY.) The Resiokatio-n, 1660. 

(1) S'la/e of Parlies after the de.alh of Olivet Cromwell, 1O58. 
(a) Republicans : .split up into factious groups. 

(/') Presbyterians: | who had joined in the second Civil 
(r) Royalists: 1 War, 1648. 

(2) " Restoration is always Rei'oliition'^ (Mommsen). “The 
Restoration ” professed to restore— 

(a) The old I but the civil reforms of 1641 still held 

Kingship: [ good, and Charles II.’.s Parlianie.nis 

{h) The old I exercised fieely powers unclainiisid 

Parliament: j before the Civil War. 

(r) The old Church of England ; but, though Ejiiseopalian 
i?l polity, it did not again (for soi.ie time) become Laudian in 
Iiolicy." ’ 

III. Miscellaneous Points. 

( 1 .) Biocrai’HIEs ; Blake, Cooper, David Leslie, Lilburnc, 
l.aiml>ert, Milton, Monk, Vane. 

(il.) Mai' Work ; Cromwell’s campaigns in Ireland and Scot¬ 
land : Blake’s pursuit of Rupert. 

(Hi.) Texts (for talk: or problem work). Sayings of Cromwell. 

(1) “It will tend to prevent the effusion of blood.” [In 
Ireland, 1649 .] 

( 2 ) “ You an no Parliament.” [In the Commons,'-April 20 , 

• 653-1 

( 3 ) “Nothing was in 'he hearts of these men but ‘ Overturn, 
Overturn.’” [As.sembly of Nominees.] 

( 4 ) “ I called not myself to this place.” [To first Protectorate 
Parliament, 1654 .J 

( 5 ) “ The Papists in Flngland have been accounted, ever since 
I was born, Spaniulized.” [Ditto.] 

( 6 ) “I cannot undertake this government with this title of 
king.” [To second Parliament, 1657 .] 

( 7 ) “A constable set to keep order in the parish.” [Crom¬ 
well’s conception of his [xtsition.] 

(iv.) Books for the further study of this period. 
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(I) Sources. Ur. Gardiner’s Constilutioual Documents of 
tht^Purilan RevoluAon, Carlyle’s Cromwell, iMilton’s prose 
works, IIarrington’.s 9 ceana, and l\oh\xsPLe%iathan. 

• (?) Some good small books, (a) Biography: Harrison’s 
Cromwell, HannajTs Blake, Corbett’s Monk. [Macmillan, 2s. 6d. 

. {^) Constitutionalism: E. Jenks’ Constitutional Ex¬ 
periments gf the Comiffotpaealth, and G. P. Gooch’s English 
Democratic Ideas in the Seventeenth Century. [Pitt Press, 5s. ] 
(<•) Imperialism: Seeley’s Expansion of Enjiland and Growth of 
British Policy. [P.art III.] 

Tint compilers of t!iesc Notes return thanks for suggestions 
received : they would be glad to receive from teachers infor¬ 
mation as to topics in which they feel the need of help, sug¬ 
gestions and criticisms. Letters should be marked outside 
“Oxford JIistory,i’ and addressed to the Editors of The 
.SCIIOOJ. WOKLU. 


CURRENT GEOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

By A. J. llEKlilCKTsON, Ph.D., F.R,.S.E., K.R.G.S. 

The Boundary Changea of 1899 affecting Britain. 

The pre.sent is an approprtate time to note the changes in 
our political maps which have been brought about in the p.ist 
twelve inonlh.s. Three impoiUnl .'igrcemenls or decisions attcct 
our country in different part# of the world. The first is the 
Eranco-British agreement delimiting the respective spheres of 
influence in Afiic.i, the second the Venezuela award, and the 
third the Anglo-German agreement lelating to the Pacific and 
Africa. 

I'ranco-British Agreement. - In March, 1S99, the British and 
P'rench Goveinments came to .in understanding about territories 
in Northern Africa, and the frontici between their, sjihercs ol 
influence was drawn. Beginning in the tropic of Cancer at 
16''' E., the boundary tuns to the south-east until it reaches 
24“ E., thus giving to Prance the Tatso or Tibesli mountains 
and Borku. Prom this jxnnt the line tuns southwards to the 
Imundary between the still little known regions of VVadai and 
iOarfur, which it follows, but the boundary between 15'’ and 
11“ N. will lie somewhere between 21“ and 23'’ E. .South of 
11" N. the frontier follows the Congo-Nile divide until the 
northern boundary of theCdngoPree State is reached at?he RIter 
Mbomu. Trade is to* be free to Britain and Prance between 
5“ and 14“ 20' N.— i.c., in Upper Ubangi, Bagirmi and Wadai 
in the French, and Bahr-el-Ghazal and Darfur in the British 
sphere. 

Wadai and Bagirmi thus become P'ronch on the maps anil 
Darfur British. P'rance has now realised much of its ideal to 
paint in iis own colours most of Northern Africa as far as 
regards the western two-thirds. Thes% Sudan states are very 
valuable possessions, but it will be some time before they can 
be opened up, and France lias an especially di/ficulc task in its 
new tcKitory, which is difficult to reach and ^ill prove hard to 
administer success^lly wtfien occupied. 

Anglo-German Agreement. —Sinci^ the Berlin Treaty of 1889 
the Samoan or Navigators' Islands, so called because of the 
excellent seamanship of their inhabitants, have been under the 
joint “ protection ■’of the Uniteil Kingdom, the United States 
and Germany, who guaranteed the independence of the Samoan 
government and the neutrality of the islands. This combined 
protectorate has led only to strife. 

The Samoan Islands lie on the direct route from New Zealand 
to Hawiui, and are probably the most important group of 
islands in the South Pacific from a strategic point of view, espe¬ 


cially as they contain the best harbour, that of Pango-pango, on 
the island Tutuila. Since 1878 the United States have Tield 
this harbour as k naval and coaling station. Britain and Ger¬ 
many propose to let the United States have Tutuila and all the 
islands of the group east of 19 ' E. Germany’s share in lh‘e 
archipelago will be the rqjft of it, including the islands of Savajj 
and Upolo. The last-named island is that best known to us, 
and on it is the chief town of the group Apia. Near iuRobert 
Louis Stevenson lived and wrote, and teachers will find much 
about Samoa and its tall and fine-looking inhabitants in bis 
“Vailima Letters” ( 1895 ), and about its disturbed history up 
ta ^892 in his “ Footnote to History.” 

The islands were discovered in 1768. The modern trade 
wa.s largely developed by a Hamburg firm when Hamburg was 
an independent .state. In recent years Now Zealand and New 
stiuth Wales have carried on a consideraWc trade with them. 
In 1897 the British shipping was 41,500 tons;‘American, 
31,700 tons ; German, 1,270 tons, excluding war vessels. There 
arc about 400 whites, more than half British, on these islands, 
and a native population of about 34,000. The islands have 
been the scene of untiring Itibours on the part of our mission¬ 
aries, and nearly all the inhabitants are Christians. 

Ill return for giving up all rights in Samoa Britain receives 
two islands, Choiscul and Isabel, and numerous islets in the 
Solomon group, about lO'" east of New Guin|a. Germany also 
renounces .iny rights to the Friendly or Tonga islands--the 
inixst substantial, apparently, U‘ing the will to prevent Britain 
from having them under its protection. They are not of the 
same strategic or economic importance as Samoa, nor have 
they any harbour like Pango-pango. The natives are tall and 
like .Samoans, .mil are said to be the finest type of Polynesians. 
A diverting and veracious account of them and the islands will 
be found in that excellent book, “The Divei.sions of a Prime 
Minister,” by Mr. Ba.s)l Thompson. The greatest depths of 
the ocean have been .sounded closely to the Tonga Islands. 

The most important part of the Anglo-German agreement is 
perhaps that dealing with iX’cst Africa, a region where, as we 
know loour*cost, it rs not profitable to have boundaries unde¬ 
fined. It refers to the square of neutral territory which hitherto 
has been found on maps between the northern parts of the Gold 
Coast Colony and Togoland. The rivet Daka will form the 
frontier to 9“ N., and the boundary will be delimited to the 
north of this, so that Mamprusi and Gambaga are British and 
Yendi and Chakosi are German. On the whole, the neutral 
territory added to British posse.ssiuns is greater than that taken 
by Germany, which, however, holds the chief centre of the 
region, Yendi. 

For die lime being our boundaries in Northern Africa are 
defined, except rfhat witl^ Abyssinia. Here, or in Morocco, 
the only independent states of Northern Africa, or in Egypt, 
are we likely to have political complications in the near future; 
but the teacher would do well to keep his attention on news 
from Wadai, from which centre disturbances may well spread 
eastwards or westwards to British territory, resulting in yet 
another struggle between cros.s and crescent. 

Anglo- Venesuelan Arbitration Award. —The Venezuela 
arbitration tribunal has issued its award, with the result that 
the later and more comprehensive "Schomburgk line” has 
been fixed as the British Guiana-Venezuelan boundary, except 
fqy a strip of coast immediately east of the Otinoerf delta, and 
for a small region lietween the head stream of the Cuyuni and 
its tributary the Wenarou. The boundary between our Guiana 
territory and Brazil is still to fix. • 

Th* most important boundary problems in America are those 
of the Alaskan-Canadian frontier and the Newfoundland coast. 
These demand special notice, and will be discussed in an early 
number. 
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The Rev. G. C. Bell (Marlborough College) submitted a paper 


*THE RESOLUTIONS OF RECENT 
CONFERENCES. 

Headmaiters’ Conference. 

<■ Tub Hciidraasters' Conference was held on December 21st 
and 22nd, 1899, at the College of Preceptors, the Rev. If. W. 
Moss (yhrewsbury School) presiding. .'Vt the meeting of tjje 
first clay the following resolutions were adopted :— 

( 1 ) That, in the opinion of this conference, it is important that 
the local authorities to be constituted for educational purpose.s 
should have charge, by the grpuping of counties and count) 
boroughs, of areas .sufficiently large to permit of complete 
organisation of educational work. 

(2) That this conference heartily sympathises with tlie 
cstablishmcpt of professorships, lectureships, and other uni¬ 
versity or collegiate agencies for the training of .secondary school 
teachers, and presses'upon all those preparing for the profession 
the importance of systematic training in the theoiy and practice 
of education. 

( 3 ) That this conference is of opinion that, after the ex¬ 
piration of five years from the commencement of the Board of 
Education Act, no new member of the profession should be 
({ualified for a place on the register of secondary teachers who 
has not undergone r systematic course of training. 

( 4 ) That'this conference advises its members to anticipate 

the inspection of schools, provided under clause 3 , sub-section i, 
of the Board of Education Act, 1 S 99 , by placing their .schoob« 
forthwith under voluntary inspection by one of the universities, 
or other existing organi.sation ; and that the committee be in¬ 
structed (a) to ascertain whether and how far the English 
universities would severally be ^orepa^ed to undertake the 
inspection of .secondary schools; [i) to gather information about 
the cost of inspection and other relevant details 1 and (c) to draw 
up a report on the whole subject, and circulate it among members 
of the conference. , 

( 5 ) That the committee be instructed to approach the uni¬ 
versities with a view to diminishing the evils that aViae from the 
too indiscriminate admission of boys to pass examinations prior 
to entrance into the universities. 

( 6 ) That it is desirable that in any .scheme of public in¬ 
spection of schools the subject of music be included. 

At the second day’s meeting of the Headmaster.s’ Conference 
the resolutions adopted were as follows :—■ 

(1) That this conference regrets the recent unexpected 
changes in the regulations under which commissions in the 
Army may be obtained by officers of the Militia, in so far as the 
literary qualifying examination is concerned, and rtfers the 
matter to the committee iq the hop* that the^ may iq^uce the 
War Office to reconsider the question. 

(2) A resolution affirming that an improvement is desirable 
in the methods of teaching modern languages in English 
schools. 

(3) That the Civil Service Commission be asked to fix for 
every examination conducted by them a pass standard, and to 
issue, on such terms as they think fit, certificates to candidates 
who reach such standard. 

(4) That this conference, whilst recognising with gratitude 
the efforts pf the colleges of Cambridge and most of the colleges 
of Oxford to meet the wishes of the Headmasters’ Conference, 
desires once more to place on record its continued dissatisfaction 
with the present .system adopted by most of the colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge by fixing their entrance scholarship 
examinations before the Christmas vacation as prejudiciaf to the 
cause of education, and requests the committee to send a copy 
of thb resolution the heads of colleges of Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge. 


on the Teaching of English at Public Schools, which we publish 
on p. 53. It was resolved that Mr. Bdl’s paper should%e 
published for the use of assistant-masters. 

r 

The Modern Lan^naje Asjoclation. . 

At the annual general meeting of the Modern. Language 
Association, to which we also refer on p. 63, several resolu- 
tion.s of general interest to teachers were adopted by the meeting. 
Among such resolutions the following may Ue noted : — 

(1) That the Modern Language Association, viewing the 
gener.sl neglect of Gcrm.an in our schools with deep regret, both 
on .recount of the practical importance of this language and the 
menl.il training which its study affords, is of opinion that the 
compulsory study of both French and German is desirable in‘all 
secondary schooKs, and indispensable in schools other than 
classical, and upon modern sides. 

(2) That the teaching of modern languages should follow 
the efficient teaching of the mother tongue. 

(3) That all examinations in, modern languages should 
include a c’fc'a Tou lest apart from dictation. 

(4) That set books prescribed liy an outside authority 
should be abolished in all external school examinations in 
French and Gerinjin. 

(5) That it be an instruction to the committee to formulate 
the princijiles of reform in modern language examinations, and 
to place them with practical sugge.stions liefore the various 
examining bodies, after they hav,t been considered at the next 
meeting of the A.ssociation. 

L 

Incorporated Association of Headmasters. 

The annual general meeting of this a.ssociation was held on 
January loth and nth. Dr. James Gow, of Nottingham High 
.School, the president for the year, occupied the chair. A number 
of resoluticHis were adopted, including the following, which were 
iliscussed at the first day’s meeting :— 

(i) That for the purpo.ses of secondary education the aiea to 
be administered by the local authority should be not les.s than 
that of a county or county borough ; and (2) That adjoining 
counties and county boroughs should have power to unite fit,' 
such purposes, 

(3) A resolution to the effect that the local education authority 
hereafter to be established should have the general control of 
prftiary,»secondary and technical education of the local area, it 
being provided tliat there should alwaj's be power to appeal 
from the local to the central authority, and that the local 
authority shi'Uld not directly administer any .school or erluca- 
lional institution. 

(4) That such local education authority should be invested by 
statute with definite powers over schools of all kinds, however 
administered, within its own area, such statutory "powers to 
vary with the nature %f the administration of the schools or 
institutions concerned. 

<S) That, in the opinion of this association, it is desirable 
that, without inSerfAing with the existing powers of local 
authoritic.s, the main inspection of secondary-schools should be 
conducted by, or on behalf of, the Board of Education. 

The second day’s gathering was almost entirely given up to a 
discussion of the question of the training of teachers, and the 
following resolution was adopted :— 

“That this association heartily sympathises with the estab¬ 
lishment of professorships, lectureships and other university or 
collegiate agencies for the post-graduate training of secondary 
school teachers, and presses upon all those who are preparing 
for the profession the importane’e of systematic training in tile 
theory and practice of education, with specia] reference to 
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secondary schools, it is further of opinion thatj after five years 
frcAn the commencervent of the Board ef Education Act, no 
( new member of the profession should be qualified tor a place on 
the register of sccandaty teachers who had not undergone some 
^1^ systematic course,of trainirffe.” 

lulstaiit-'Masten’ IsBooiation. 

At the annual general meeting of this associ.ation, held on 
January 13th, and presided over by Mr. J. L. Norton, it was 
announced that the vnembership has now reached 1,400, of 
whom 266 are graduates of the University of London, 261 are 
Cambridge, and 217 are Oxford graduates. Of the total number 
of ineuibers only forty per cent, arc non-graduates. 

^ Considenible amount of the busine.ss which occupied the 
attention of the flieeting was concerned with the rules of 
administration of the association. But sever.tl points of mure 
general interest were discussed. The provisions of the bill 
which the association proposes to promote m Pailianient next 
session were explained, and the following resolution was, after 
some discussion, adopted ;— 

“That clau.se 22 of the Endowed Schools Act, 1869, and 
clause 4 of the lloaid of Education Act, 1899, should be 
amended .so as to .illow all headmasteis and assistant-masters 
a right ol appeal to the Board of Education, icting througli the 
con.sullative committee, in case of di.smi.ssal ; and that tlie asso¬ 
ciation should approach the IIeadm.astcrs’ Conlerence anil the 
Incorporated Association of Headmasters with a view to diaw- 
ing up a concordat afi'ecting fhe professional custom of giving 
assistant-masters three months’ notice of dismissal, cxpiiing at 
the end of the term.” 

A resolution to the effect that commercial instuiction in 
.secondary schools must have as base and lateral support a course 
of libeial education in which due iironiinence is given to modern 
linguistic and literary studies was carried after an mtete.sting 
debate. 

Association of Organising Secretaries. 

The annual general meeting of ihe Associ.ition of Pirectors 
and Organising Secretaries for Technical and Secondary 

t lucatiun was held on January lytli at the Impeiial Institute. 

r. Macun, Ihe retiiing piesident, occupied the chaii at the 
morning silting, when Mr. W. Hewitt was elected president for 
the ^ar 1900. The following were among the resolutions 
adopted:— ' • • 

(1) That the Sanitary Inspectors Examination Boaid, having 
no representatives upon it of either local authorities or educa¬ 
tional mstitulions, is unwoilhy of public confidence. 

(2) That this association is unable to understand the action of 
the Local (fovernment Board in declining to place on the above 
sanctioned board representatives of the City and (luilds Insti¬ 
tute, the .iVssuciation of Technical Institutes, and ihi.s association. 

(3) That the interests alike of municifial government and of 
educational efficiency and harmony demand that in the coiisti- 
tation of local authorities for secondary education these should 
be (a) identical with the local authorities f«i technical education, 
and {t) should cotwist of Viembers of the councils of counties 
and of county boroughs, with a miqprity of outside persons of 
educaAonal experience freely co-opted as regards the adminis¬ 
trative counties either by the councils or by the municipal 
majority of the committee. 

(4) That, in the interests of the effective local administration 
of education, it is essential that the statutory areas for the local 
authority responsible for secondary and technical education 
shall be none other than the ordinary mmiicipal areas of the 
C^nty councils and county borough councils, but that free 
should be given to authorities in charge of these areas to 
coihbine for specific purposes. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

GENERAL. 

Tug English Education Exhibition was opened on Janttar^ 
Sth, at the Imperial Institute, by lI.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
At the opening ceremony the Duke of Devonshire presided, and 
presented an address on behalf of the Committee of Manage¬ 
ment, setting forth the objects of the Exhibition. H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales replied in a Ipeech full of suggestiveness, in 
whtch the interest of the Royttl Family in English education 
was referred to with considerable satisfaclion. The Exhibition 
took its origin at a meeting of members of the principal bodies 
esmeerned with primary, secondary, technical, and university 
education in England, convened at the Foreign Office in June, 
1898, by the educational section of the Royal Commission for 
the Paris Exhibition, 1900. The general feeling of this meeting 
was that the best way to secure the proper representation of 
English Education at the Paris Exhibition was to organise a 
preliminary educational exhibition for England in London in the 
present winter, and the meeting thereupon appointed a com¬ 
mittee to organise such an exhibition. The present exhibition is 
the outcome of the labours of the committee, and from it the 
English educational exhibit.s for Paris will Be chosen. As the 
.space available for these exhibits at Paris is limited, only a por¬ 
tion of the exhibits at this exhibition will be forwarded to 
Pans. 

Of the exhibits themselves it is not nece.ssary to say 
much. Those teachers who have lieen unable to visit the 
exhibition will find detailed infoinialion of every section 
of it in the “ Catalogue of E.xhibits,” published by Messrs. 
Eyre and Spoltiswoode at is. It is not surprising that 
Ihe public should have shown comparatively little interest 
in the exhibition, for it posses.sed none of the character¬ 
istics of a “show.” But for acting-Icacher.s anxious to com¬ 
pare the work done in schools of different grades, it would 
have been difficult to get together a more valuable and compre¬ 
hensive collection. Many phases of English education exist, 
however, which cannot be represented by material objects, and 
the miiniliatcd person entiiely dependent upon this extensive 
series of exhibits would obtain a very incomplete conception of 
what is conipiised in our national system of education. Every 
rung in the educational ladder, which we ate in the habit of 
fl.uiering ourselves stretches from the public elementary school 
to the university, was adequately represented, and the committee 
.should Ifave little difficulty in making a typical selection to send 
to Paris< 

A .SERIES of Conferences, held in the Blast Conference Hall of 
the Impeiial Institute during the time the Exhibition was open 
to the public, should be very fruitful in stimulating a mote wide¬ 
spread interest in the numerous questions which centre round 
the problem of the reorganisation of English Secondary Educa¬ 
tion. Lv'Ctures, meetings for general discussion, and demon¬ 
stration lessons have been held under the auspices of the chief 
educational bodies, including the Incorporated A.ssociation of 
Headmasters, the Teachers’ Guild, the College of Preceptors, 
the London County Council Technical Education Board, the 
Association of Lectures in Training Colleges, the Geographical 
Association, the Froebel Society, and other.s. The di.scu.«ions 
at most of the meeting.s have been well sustained, and though 
the **faddi3t” has been rather in evidence, we think that 
much good will result from these public exchanges of opinion. 
We are able to present our readers with a fe^y important papers 
read at some of the meetings, and some others will probably 
be printqil in future numbers. • 
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TiiE Conference? of Science Teachers, held on January loth The Technical Education Board of ,*he Lrrndon County 


and nth, which were arranged hy the Techt'ical Education 
Board of the London County ('ouncil, were largely attended, 
and were from many points of view highly successful. The 
papers and adilrcsses given hy experts liave doubtless provided 
teachers with much material for thougiit. But, in our opinion, 
the disq^issions which followed the papcis weie by no means so 
satisfactory. Tlicie M'as no lack of speakers, it is true, but the 
speeches wore given at random, and in many cases hail little or 
nothing to do with the subject in hand. Casual remarks of 
approbation, and vague icminiscenccs given on the spur of thi; 
inomenl, do not, as a rule, fesiilt in conclusions of value. 
Would it not more likely Ic.ad to increased efficiency in the cla.ss 
room and laboiatoiy if well-known teachers of a particular 
subject were before the meeting piovided with a full .syllabus cf 
each paper,Mnd asked to prepare a short speech embodying their 
own experiences, whether favourable or otheiwise, to the openers 
of the discussion ? An interesting feature of last year’s meetings 
was unlorlunalcly not repeated. 7'hc collection of novelties in 
apparatus for the teaching of chemistry and physics, which was 
on view at Chelsea Polytechnic during the 1S99 meetings, pro¬ 
bably did more good than all the talking. Many science teachers 
expressed great disappointment at the absence of anything of 
the sort this year. The assortment of pupils’ work in metal, 
and the permanent’’Pi out-New comlie natural history collection 
at Shoreditch, were rather sorry subsliiutes. 

Ar the annual meeting of the Association ol Princtp.als aiifi 
Lecturers in Tiainiiig Colleges under Government inspection, an 
address was delivered by the Ifishoj' of London. The addre.ss 
was full of malciial for ihouglit. So many good things were 
.said that the work of selecting ‘^tit bits” is a little difficult. 
The Bishop .said he had been a teacher in h,''- own way just 
enough to havedisemered that the great function of the teacher, 
after all, is to occupy a position similar to that of a mustard 
blister. From his knowledge of ’the bmgli.sli boy, he had not 
been able to discover any means by which tliauboy can be 
induced to learn anything, except at the point of tlie bayonet. 
The boy liegtns with a deeply-iooted objection to knowledge; 
he dislikes knowledge for its own .sake ; he not only dislikes it, 
but he despises it, and how that dislike is to be got over is the 
great problem which the teacher of boys always lias to face. 
The boy always regards his teacher and the subjects taught with 
contempt, whereas the girl has a mild and sometimes impetuous 
enthusiasm for her teachers. Speaking of the unpopulaiity of 
education, the Bishop of London made the sweeping state¬ 
ment that our public schools are institutions half-way,,between 
the barrack anil the workhouse, and that ycll-to-do parents 
commit their children to Jhem for a numliet of yeais,'divesting 
themselves of all responsibility as to what happens there. 

The London .Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching has arranged for courses of lectures by Professor 
Earl Barnes, late of Stanford University, California, on “The 
History of Education ” and “Child Study.” Ten lectures on 
the former subject are to be delivered (a) on Mondays at 5.30 
p.m., in Toynbee Hall, E. ; (/;) on Wednesdays, at 5.30 p.m., in 
the High .School, Norland .Square, W. 'Fen lectures on 
“ Child Sttidy ” are to be delivered (a) on Tuesdays, at 5.15 
p.m., at the Bermondsey Settlement, S.E. ; (A) on Thursdays, 
at 5.30 p.m., in the Northern Polytechnic Institute. We have 
on other occasions called attention to the interesting work 
which Professor Barnes has accomplished in Child Studfi ^td 
when to this is added his reputation as an authority on general 
pedagt^ics, there can be little doubt that a good audience will 
assemble for each lecture. 'The first lecture of each series was 
given during Jhe week commencing Monday, January 22nd. 


Council is prepared to. receive application^ for two scholarships, 
each of the \-Mue of £150 and tenable from Easter to Christ¬ 
mas, 1900, in .some higher commercial institute on the Continent, 
from male teachers who are Brhisli subjects, ordinarily resident 
within the administrative county of London, and who ate pro¬ 
ficient in the language of the country which they propose to 
\isil and in .some ibranch or branches of commercial education. 
The object of the scholarships is to enable skilled teachers to 
become familiar with the organisation and nietlnids of teaching 
which obtain in the higher commercial scKbols on the Continent. 
Forms of application may be obtained from tlic Board’s secre¬ 
tary, and must be returned not later than February lOth. 
Mr. A. Kahn, who held one of these scholarships from P’aster 
to Christmas last year, has been selected a^ head of the ntw 
commcrci.-vl dep.iriment at University College School, which is 
inlciideil to provide, for boys who have had a good grounding in 
general subjects, a course of two years’ study specially ailaptod 
to the ret|uitemcnts of commercial life. The Technical FMitca- 
tion lio.ard have decided to .award, at an c.arly dale, twenty 
scholarships tenable in thecommerci.al deii.ailmcnl of llnivcrsily 
College .School. 

A.v article ov “ Out of-Door Schools,” hy Miss Flliz.xbeth 
Brown, in the Jarfiury number of .S/. Nn/io/a^, one of the best 
of the ma.g:uines publi.shed for young folks, is illustr.iled by 
twelve iiliolographs of classes eng.aged in out-door lessons of 
dilTerenl kinds. These twelve pictures have been .selected 
from several hundred photojjraiihs showing Washington 
children undergoing instruction in the class-room and engaged 
in the oiit-of-schoo] work which is so impoitant a characteristic 
of eilticalion in the .\merican capital. The photographs are 
intended for the educational section of the Paris P^xhibilion. 
In the examples to which we have referred the mixed classes 
and the kidy teacher wall probably first attract the attention of 
]‘'nglish teachers. 

Ttlls December number of the Journal oj Sihool Geography 
contains an article on “Geographical Laboratoiy Work ” by 
Mr. W. H. Snyder, of Worcester Academy, Mas.sachusells, 
which should be of grc.al assistance to those teachers who 
propose to take uji the new physical geography .syllabus rit; 
cently issued by the Cambridge University Local Fiixamination 
authorities. In view of several letters we have receiveij, it is 
wqi.i’th while to point out that the Journal can be obtained 
from Mr'. W. Bee, 549, Lawnmarkel, Isdinbiirgb, price yd. per 
number. 

The University Extension Journal calls attention in the 
January number to the University Extension Congress which is 
to be held in Paris next July in connection with the F'xhibition. 
The authorities in Paris are projxising to invite the chief Uni¬ 
versity Extension organksations all over the worW to send 
rejiresentatives. That Congress, which has been fixed for 
July 30th, will also be open to anyone interested in University 
Extension work, on payment of a subscription of ten francs. 

* ' * 

The report for last session of the Oxfonjj University Exten¬ 
sion Delegates shows that_,i,23i lectures were delivered by 34 
different lecturers in 119 different local centres. The number 
of lectures marks an advance of 139 upon the figures of the 
previous year; the number of centres at work, an advance of 
II ; while tile numlier of courses increa.sed from 145 to 155. 
Even more noticeable than the gain in aggregate numbers of 
courses and lectures is the fact that the increase is much more 
marked in the longer than in the shorter courses. The number 
of six-lecture courses increased 6 per cent, only; of twelve- 
lecture courses, io'5 per cent.; while those of twenty-four more 
than doubled in number. 
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In the last examination in the Art, Theory, and History of 
Teaching, in connecty^n with the London University, five can- 
(liiflites satisfied the examiners. It is inl%re!4in^ to notice that 
f only one of the five was a man. • 

• 

The Committee of the Irish Literary .Society (through the 
g^SeroSity of one of their Vice-Presidents, Mr. William Gibson) 
offer for COTipetition t^o»prizes, the first of fifty guineas and the 
second of twenty guineas, for an essay on the,“ .Sieges of Derry 
and Limerick,” giving an account of these events, drawing a 
comparison between them, .and discussing their historical signi¬ 
ficance. The competition is open to every person (whether a 
member of the Society or not) who is under the age of thirty 
on October 1st, 1900. Every person intending to rompete 
mu.st notify the same to the .Secretary of the Irish Literary 
SiEtiety, 8, Adelphi Terrace, Charing Cro.ss, London, before 
July 31.SI, 190O. AH essays arc to he type-written on good 
paper, and on one .side only of the paper, and to be sent in to 
the Secretary belore October jlst, 1900. No css.ay is to 
exceed 10,000 words. Each competitor must write his or her 
name and address .it the top of each page, and send in his or 
her hapti-.inal oi birth ccrtTrlcate with the M.SS. All ess.iys 
will in the first instance be read by a committee consisting of 
the Chairm.in, Seriet.iry, and Treasurer of the Irish Literary 
Society. This committee will then submit twenty of the best 
essays foi adjudieation to the Lord Chief Justice of England 
audio the Right lion. W. E. JI. Lecky, M.P., who will, in 
case they disagree, iippoint a third arhitiatoi. Special import¬ 
ance will be attached to lilcigry style and evidence of ojiginal 
research, and c.ich writei must cite the .riithorilies on which his 
essay is based. The successful Cfcimpelilors will be expected to 
read their essays at .i meeting o( the Literary Society, whose 
property the successful essays will bceome. 

Tiik annual general meeting of the Modern Langu.ige Asso¬ 
ciation was held on Thursd.ay. December 2lst, 1899, when .an 
.idilrcss was delivered by the retiring Piesidenl, Profes-sor Skeat, 
in which he reviewed the work of the E.irly Engli.sh Text 
Society, and ti.iced the many valuable modern improvements 
made in the science of etymology to the study of phonetics, an 
almost unknown subject in Engl.ind in 1864, when I’rofessor 
#rSkcat took up the study of Anglo-Saxon, At the conclusion of 
•the address it wa.s announced that the members of the Modern 
Language Association felt they would like to offer Professor 
■Skeat some tribute of tlieir admiration fur the many services 
rendered by him to English learning during the last thiity years. 
This tribute took the form of a portrait of Piofessor Skeat, 
painted by Mr. Charles Brock, of Cambridge, which it was 
hoped would hang in Christ’s College. A testimonial was then 
presented, consisting of a replica of the portrait for retention 
by Professor Skeat and hi.s family, of an album of the names of 
the sub-scribers, and of a .surplus in money to be .apjilicd as I’ro¬ 
fessor Skeat directed to the bringing out oi some literary work 
in English. The resolutions adopted A this meeting and on the 
following day are given on p. 60. 

AN*examinalion is announced to laktf place on March 20th, 
igoo, for appointments to Engineer Studentships in Her Majesty’s 
Navy. Intending candidates musUmake application for admit¬ 
tance to the examination on forms obtainable from the Secretary, 
Civil Service Commission, S.W., and must return them to him 
pn or before February iSlh, 1900. The limits of age are 
I4i and i6i years on May ist, 1900. The examination, 
which is to be held at London, Portsmouth, Devonport, Edin¬ 
burgh, and Dublin, is in the following subjectsArithmetic, 
Algebra (to quadratics of two unknowns), Euclid L-III., 
English (handwriting, dictation and composition), Geography, 
English History, French, Natural Science (vir., mechanics with 
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eUAer physics or chemistry). The alxjve .subjects are compul- 
•sory. Drawing (freehand er geometrical) may also be offered, 
and either Additional Mathematics (up to elementary trigono¬ 
metry) or German or I-atin. Engineer students are trained 
for five years for scivice afloat as engineer officers. During 
these five years the parent or guardian of the student makes an 
annual payment of £1^0. * There is an increasing weekly allow* 
ance of pocket-money to each student. On appointment as 
crjginecr officers the p-ay is 9s. per day, with prospeeffe of an 
increase to per <iay by promotion or length of service. 

An Open Competitive Examination for the situation of Clerk 
tn liic Operative Department oj the Royal Mint will be held in 
London on February 20th, igoo. Forms of application for 
admission to the examin.ation may be obtained from the Secre- 
tgry, Civil .Service Commi.ssion, S.W., and must be returned to 
him on or before February yth. The limits of jge for this 
situation are 20 and 25, and candidates must be of the prescribed 
age on the first day of the competitive jiart of the examination. 
Candid.-ites will be required to show what technical education 
and |)t.rctical training they have undergone to qualify them for 
the duty of taking charge of machinery in an engineering esta¬ 
blishment and superintending workmen. Evidence on these 
points must be sent with the form of application. If such 
evidence should prove prima facie satisfactory the candidate will 
be admitted to the examination, subject, in liie case of his being 
successful in the competition, to such further inqiflry, and the 
production of such further evidence, as m.iy be necessary. The 
e;x.imination will be in the following subjects, viz. ;—(i) Hand- * 
writing .and Orthography; (2) Arithmetic; (3) Machine Draw¬ 
ing and Construction ; (4) Ajjphcd Mechanics and Mechanism 
(including a practical knowledge of engineering work); and 
(5) Applied Elecliicity. AJl candidates must qualify in sub¬ 
jects numbered i and 2, and in two of the remaining subjects. 
No candidate lhay take up more than two of the subjects num¬ 
bered 3, 4, and 5. A fee of £l will be required from 
each candid,tte .attending ihe examination. The s.alaiy of a 
clerk in the Opeiaiive Department of the Royal Mint com¬ 
mences at*yji3S a year, and rises by annual increments of 
£^ los. to/190 a year, and thence by annual increments of 
^10 to £iqq. The hours of work are from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

SCOTCH 

At the annual meeting of the Scottish Modern lainguages 
Assocution Dr. McKay, M.A., Ayr Academy, was elected 
president, .and Mr. J. .Schilling, Stirling High School, secretary. 

A paper by Vrofes.sor Eggeling, Edinburgh University, on 
“ Moijjcrn Uinguages in Scottish Schools and Universities,” 
was, in his unavoidable absence, read by Dr. Schlapp. In the 
course t>f his pajier Professor Eggaling traced the development 
of the leaching of modern langaages during the last twenty-five 
years in Scotland, and congratulated the association on the 
enormous advances that had been made in methods and results 
during that period. The following motions in regard to the 
Leaving Certificates Examination were afterwards unanimously 
adopted.—(1) That the French papers .show an improvement 
on those of previous years, more particularly the Honours paper, 
but that there is a manifest want of correlation lietween the 
different grades in regard to the difficulty of the questious, and 
that there is the same want of balance between* the optional 
‘question.s in the papers set. (2) That in the Higher Grade 
paper some of the questions on literature are not adapted to the 
capacity and progiess of the pupife. (3) That no questions 
sho^d lie set in Commercial French in the Lower Grade 
papers. 

The Annual Congress of the Educational Institute took place 
this year in the Free Assembly Hall, Edinburgh, on the 3rd and 
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4th inst. The Congress programme was an exceedingly varied 
one,'and several papers dealt with questions of pressing moment. 
Councillor ilarri.son opened what proved a most interesting dis¬ 
cussion on “Commercial Education.” He adversely criticised 
the attempt to institute commercial schools in this country on 
the lines of the French “ Bureau.v du^ Commerce.” Playing at 
(lusiness, which such attempts involved, was the worst possible 
training for the stern realities of actual business life. Those 
intended for business should be trained in the spirit of the 
century in which they lived, and in such a manner that they 
would bring a critical intelligence to bear on all the operations 
of business life. In the discussion which followed, several 
speakers said that the universities were the great stumbling- 
block to putting commercial education on a satisfactoiy basis. 
Notwithstanding recent changes, these institutions were .still 
essentially medueval in their atmosphere and influence, and tli’c 
classics were hedged lound with the same divinity as of old. 
French and German were only admitted on sufferance, and 
could not compete on equal terms with the classics. 

Mu. Majx'Olm, organising director of Tcchnicil Education 
in I.anarkshire, gave at the Congress an exceedingly able and 
timely paper on “ Tbe Simplification of Educational Control.” 
It is an open secret that the .Scotch Education Department 
ate at present busied with the details of a Secondary Education 
Bill for Scotland, which is to bring order out of the chaos into 
which matters educational have diifted in recent years. Mr. 
Malcolm gave a \ ivid picture of the jumble of authorities, grants^ 
and schemes which constitute the present secondary education 
patchwork system. Their minimum demand was that the forth¬ 
coming Bill should set up not more than two local authorities 
—one .a County Bo.ird for all highei education with power of 
rating, the other School Boards of extended are.i for elementary 
education. 

In a circular dated December 2Sth, the Scotch Education 
Department intimate “ th.rl they pVopose, as an cxpctmient, to 
i.ssue Group Certificates to those candidates who have been re¬ 
ceiving higher instruclion for not le.ss than four yeais, of which 
one must Ijc English, one an ancient or modern language, and 
one mathematics, or in the case of girls, higher arithmetic. Two 
certificates of the lower grade will, for the present, be accepted 
in lieu of the fourth certificate of the higher giade.” Teaehers 
have for many years past been asking for the institution of gioup 
certificates, and the jiresent concession will lx: heartily welcomed 
by all classes of teachers. It is accepted, however, only as an 
instalment of a more complete reform—the abolition of cer¬ 
tificates for single subjects save in the honours gi.idu Two 
objections will probably be made to ,thc Depa(»mcnt’s scheme : 
(l) That the four years’limTt will exclude from tbe advantage of 
the certificate a large [xreentage of pupils, more especially of 
boy.s. (2) That the number of subjccls in the group is loo 
great. 

The Glasgow and West of .Scotland Joint Committee on 
Secondary Education, comprising representatives from the 
Secondaiy Teachers’ Association, the Educational Institute, the 
Teachers’ Guild, and the leading School Boards, have drawn up 
and forwarded to the Department important resolutions on the 
constitutioiV and duties of County and Burgh Committees 
administering secondary education in Scotland. Notwith¬ 
standing the supposed diversity of interests of the various 
members constituting tb: committee, perfect unanimity has 
characterised tbe findings. The committee resolved that^steps 
should be taken to consolidate the administration of secondary 
education in Scotland, and to combine under one management, 
(«r each county or Separate educational district, all public funds 
aWilable for such education. Among the duties assigned to 
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County and Burgh Committees arc:—(i) To make provision 
where ncccss.arir for secondary education, and to organj^se, 
differentiate, and* cot relate schools already existing, so as to 
increase their efficiency and prevent undue competition and-* 
overlapping. (2) To have the power of ratihg through County 
and Burgh Councils, ot otherwise, for secondary education, 
to administer, accoiding to the scheme; approved by tJic Depart¬ 
ment, all sums so received, and all monies paid from the National 
Exchequer for purposes of such education. (3) To act, when 
calleti upon, as a Court of Appeal in cases of dismi.s.«il of 
teachers. N.B.—In all cases where the, term “ secondary ” is 
used, it should be understood as including “ technical.” 

Aciucin.AR has been issued on behalf of the Scottish Modern 
Languages Association, in which it is stated that that body is^on 
the point of petitioning the University Courts of the Scottish 
Universities to bring about an alteration in llie Bursary Ordi¬ 
nance, “ so that all candidates for liursaries, with the present 
choice of subjects, may he enabled to compete for the same 
total ofinaiks.” The request for a change is based upon the 
contention that the Bursary Ordinance, allowing one part of the 
candidates to comiiete for a higher maximum of maiks than 
another, is unjust in itself; that the ordinance makes it impos¬ 
sible for a candidate who does not take Greek to ohUain a 
bur-sary ; and th.at the increasing .scarcity of students knowing 
both French an<l German precludes all development of the 
newly-eslablislieil Honours Schools in Modern Languages in the 
Scottish Universities, and with it the desirable supply of 
Scottish teacheis of modern lang.iages with a pioper university 
training. 

I 

IVKJ-SJl. 

SlNCK its opening m 1884 tlic Univeisity College, Bangor, 
has had to be content with one ot the l.xrgcr hotels of the old 
coaching days for a habitation. Over the old solidly-built stables 
and coach-houses there have been built some of the ugliest, but 
best fitted-up laboiatories in the kingdom. The old bar-parlour 
became the Principal’s room, and siiiidiy bedrooms were knocked 
into a (ireek Icctuie-room peopled by liusis of Homer, Aristo¬ 
phanes, Plato, and others. Other equally suitable arrangements 
were made to accommodate the .seventy students who entered 
the day of its opening. The seventy sludenls have now in¬ 
creased to about three hundred men and women who have 
imbibed modern philanthropic ideas with regard to overcrowding 
and the Rousing of the poor. It i» 'consequently nccessaiy to 
think of a new and finer abi>de, and steps are being taken to 
oiien a fund for the erection of a building worthy of the three 
hundred and the old cathedral town, the scenery of which is 
perhaps the most varied and beautiful in Wales. This will 
mean an additional effort for North Wales—and how great its 
efforts on behalf of education and its religious denominations , 
have been during the past quarter century none but Welshmen 
really know. Carnarvqpshire alone, as Principal Reichel lately 
remarked, has contributed over ;^i6,ooo in voluntary subscrip¬ 
tions within the last five years to intermediate education. Such 
a sum would, the.Principal says, be equivalent to a seveHpenny 
rate upon the county, and the great bulk of jjhis came from the 
pockets of the middle and forking classes. 

• 

From the Chief Inspector’s report it appears there are at 
present 93 County Schools in Wales. Of these $0 are Mixed or 
Dual Schools, 22 for boys only, and 2t for girls only. Several 
still have to carry on their work in temporary premises, but it 
is expected that about 75 will be able to begin work next term 
in new and permanent buildings. In spite of the fears, so fre¬ 
quently expressed, that there were too many scboole for the 
needs and possibilities of the country, the number of pupils hbf; 
steadily increased. In 1897 there were 6,427 pupilsy in 1898 
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there were 6,912, an^ in 1899 there were 7,390 ; that is to say, 
ihve has been an increase of 1,000 pupi)^ ii\,tlfree years’ lime. 
The proportion between boys and girls has remained very 
uniform. There ^are at pr'eseni 3,877 boys to 3,513 girls. 
Though the increase in numbers^ is so- satisfactory, there is great 
flh«e for regret that pupils do not stay long enough at school. 
Probably the majority^remain only one or two years at most. 
While there are 6,021 pupils under sixteen, thfre are only 1,361 
above that age. 


In the opinion of the Chief Inspector, a serious danger 
threatens these schools. Pupils slay for so short a time at 
school that there is a temptation for headmasters, in their anxiety 
for the success of the .school, to sacrifice “ sound educational 
methods” to the “.securing of ‘ immediate results.’ ” The only 
visible “ immediat* results ” will be the Central Board I.a!aving 
Certificates, and the d-anger is that everything should become 
subordinate to these. The public lake a keen interest in these 
schools, the schools are situated close to one another, and they 
all take the same Central Board Leaving Examination. It is 
natural, therefore, that there^Jio'dd he considerable comparison 
in the press and in private. Hitherto the only test that has 
been applied in such comparisons has been that of examination 
results, with the inevitalile result that healthy rivalry shows 
signs of degenerating into competition .kuI adverlLsenient 
“ putting.” Time and the .steadying hand of the Chief In- 
sped or will, it is to be hoped, lone down this somewhat 
feverish activity. 

lAfSH. 


Thk Irish Schoolmasters’ Assoemtion held their annual meet¬ 
ing in Dublin at the end of December. The I’residenl, Mr. 
Finch, delivered an address on the necessity of improved .science- 
teaching in Irish .Secondary Schools, lie [lointed out the value 
of science as a mental discipline, and its usefulness in many 
pursuits in after life. Under the Intermediate system, from the 
unsuitalde nature of the programme and examiii.vtiun (which is 
wholly written), and the small monetary eneouiagemenl given 
to it, physical science has heen almost extinguished in Irish 
scliools. It has heen little cultivated, loo, by the heads of 
.schools, few of whom have provided practical teaching in it, or 
J^*d their pupils to take it up. 


The evil has long been condemned by scientific men .ind the 
general public ; and afterwards, at the diriiiei of the .Scliool- 
masters’ .\ssocialion, Profe.ssor Fitzgerald, F. R.S., referretl, to 
the s.iriie subject. He said that tlie Board of Trinity College 
was now willing to place physical science iiioie on a level with 
literary subjects, and to give entrance e.xainiiiations in it. He 
used one argument which may rouse Irish headmasters to lake 
more interest in science teaching than they have hitheito done. 
In the five years’ course now necessary for medical students, one 
year may Ire taken out in studying natural sctence subjects in any 
school ant! college suitably equipped for teaching them. 'Ihis 
is taken advantage of in English schools^ but so far neither the 
Irish schools nor Trinity College have made provision for it, and 
the wlyrle five years have to he spent after entering college. 
Trinity College is now jyilling to institute ^he necessary ex¬ 
aminations, but ubless Irish schools supply the leaching, boys 
intended for medicine will undoubtedly be sent to English 
schools, where they can get adequate science teaching. 


No steps, so far as has transpired, have yet been taken to 
give effect to the recommendations of the Irish Intermediate 
Education Commiisson. The Commission reported last August, 
and' can do no more. Their new scheme requites some changes 
in the Intermediate Act to enable them to use the funds for 
inspection, and in some other ways. Unless a bill is brought 
into Parliament for this purpose, the scheme cannot be carried 
out by tte Intermediate Board. It hns been under the con¬ 


^5 

sideration of the Irish Government, but in the present distqrbed 
state of public affairs, it seems unlikely that time and attention 
can be given to*the matter. It is to be hoped that the Irish 
members will take it up, and not allow reform to be stopped 
from want of a very small amount of legislation. 

The only public criticism so far of the scheme was made just 
before Christmas by Mr. Dick, of Foyle College, Londonderry, at 
the annual meeting of the college. He has always strongly dis¬ 
approved of the Intermediate System, and in his speech expressed 
dis.ap)>uintment that more thorough reforms had not been reCom- 
jnended. He believed, as long as the endowment was given on 
the*re.sulls of examinations, the^ame defective system of educa¬ 
tion—overwork, cramming and merely mercenary ideals—would 
remain. He lamented that the youth of Ireland should be 
isjured by such a type of education being imposed on the whole 
country. He pointed out that the board could ’not obtain 
examiners who would carry out their new “general examina¬ 
tion ” on the lines they had sketched in their report. While all 
this may he true, the Commission could hardly be expected, in 
the face of the belief in examinations and the prejudice against 
inspection felt by most Iri.sh heads of schools, to sweep away 
examinations suddenly, and were the new powers they seek 
granted, they could gradually introduce further improvements 
under their new scheme. 

» 

The Irish Department of Agriculture and Industries will 
delinitely begin work next April. It is possible that it may 
Ijave an intlueiice in improving science teaching in the schools, 
in making Irish eduaition broader, and in turning the attention 
of young men more to scientific and commercial pursuits in- 
ste.id of, as at present, to Government appointments, clerkships 
and the (irofesMons. One o^its luuctions will he a committee 
of education, on which roiiresenlatives of the Deparment will 
sit with represlmtatives of the Intermediate Board and the 
Board of Maiional Education. In this way the needs and open¬ 
ings in agriculture and indusljj' will he hrougnt directly into touch 

with the .secondary and prim.iry syslenia of general education. 

• 

In primaiy education the National Board have been framing 
methods by which the recommendations of the recent Manual 
Instruction Commission can he carrietl out. Here again, how¬ 
ever, these reforms, intended to make primary education broader, 
more practical, and a training of the hand and eye, are wailing 
upon (Government. .V grant from the Treasury is required, 
.and this has not yet heen given. It is to be hoped that the 
Government may not slop reforms which are urgently needed 
for the good of the whole country. 

’ fiOKElON. 

An L’ternalional Congfess of Technical Instruction will be 
held m connection with the Paris Exhibition in the Palais des 
Congres from the 6th to the nth of August. The President is 
M. L. Bouquet, the General Secretary M. Michel Lagrave, and. 
the Assistant-General Secretary M. Emile Paris. The Con- 
gre.ss is to be divided into two sections :—(l) Industrial Educa¬ 
tion ; (2) Commercial IGducation. 

Teacheks’ College, in connection with Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, has e.stablished a serial publication. Teachers' College 
Kecord, to deal with the practical problems of elementary and 
secondary education and the profcs.sional training 6f teachers. 
The purpose of the serial is to give the faculty and students of 
the College a comprehensive view of the actual w'orking.s of the 
school of observation and practice, to provide graduates of the 
College with a means of prolonging their profes-sional studies, 
and to acquaint the public generally with the theory and 
practice of teaching adopted in Teachers’^ College and the 
school in connection with it. The first number of the Record 
was publ^ed on the first day of this year. , 
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The Educational Report of the North-west provinces of 
Tndia and Oudh for 1898-99 says tlial the year can l)e justly 
regarded as “ one of progress and recognitien of defects.” 
There has been an increase of 20,000 in the nurnlicr of pupils 
re'ceiving instruction, and it is .satisfactory to learn that efforts 
^e to be made to abolish the evil results conse<|uent upon over¬ 
examination. The importance of physical education is rightly 
being itviistcd upon, and wc notice with satisfaction that a large 
number of special instructors for this purpose have been ajv 
poinlcd by different boards. Higher education has received 
due attention, and it is worthy of notice that in more than one 
college the increased attention which has been given to in^ 
struction in science has been followed by a dimini.shed interest 
in the study of Sanskrit. 

The fio’ii/iay Eiiiicational Kecorti says that the results of th'e 
Simla Conference concerning the Tata Indian Research Insti¬ 
tute, to which we lefeired in oui bast issue, have been pub¬ 
lished, and that the Institute is to be situated either in Bombay 
or Bangalore. It does not appear clear whether by “ Bombay” 
is meant the city or the presidency, but presumably the former 
is intended. If Bombay is actually selected, the question of 
obtaining a suitable .site will furnish some difficulty. If, 
however, ” Bombay ” can be interpreted more liberally, 
suitable localities apd sites could easily be found in the .Salsette 
Hilhs. 

The training of teachers has leceived considerable attention 
in Japan. Each imperial city and jirefecture, of which thert 
are together 50, possesses one ordinary normal school furnished 
with an elementary school for training pupils in the methods of 
instruction. The course of study e.stcnds over four years in the 
ca.se of males and three years in ih't c.ase of females. The total 
number of pupils in these schools was in 1897, (1,820. Besides 
these ordinary there are two higher normal .schoobs, one for 
males, the other for femalc.s. These institutions arc designed 
to prepare pupils as directors of,'"and instructors in, ordinary 
normal schools and ordinary middle .schools, and at tlie same 
lime to enable them to prosecute investigations into the methods 
of general education. 

The Kevteto of Reviewi calls attention to a modern 
Language International Congress which will sit in Paris 
from July 24th till July 28th, 1900, and will discuss 
Methods of teaching. (2) Modem language teaching from a 
technical and commercial point of view. (3) The proper means 
of spreading the knowledge of modern languages and facilitating 
international intercourse. These .sections have mqny sub- 
divi.sions, from Ihc arrangement of time-table^to clubs, literary 
culture, scholarships, and V-xcliangc of homes. Full particulars 
can be obtained from the Secriilairc Generale du Congres des 
Laiigues Vivantes, Hotel des Societes Savantes, Rue Serpente 
28, Paris. Various French teachers, however, consider that a 
necessary preliminary is to be quite clear as to the aim of the 
teaching before discussing methods, and the editors of the Revue 
Vniversitaire, <; Rue de Mf-zicrcs, Paris, invite teachers of 
modern languages to communicate their opinion on these 
points:—(i) Should modern language teaching in secondary 
schools be practical or literary ? (2) Should it be the one or the 
other according to whether the class is on the modern or classical 
side? (3) Is it possible to combine practical teaching w'lth 
literary culture ? British modern language teachers have very 
decided views on the.se points, and it is to lie hoped that they 
will communicate them to the editors in question. 

The Prussian Pedagogical Society has recently published .some 
statistics which shSw that the provinces where the compulsory 
Education law has been enforced liave the fewest criminals. It 


is also evident that improvement in the schools and increased 
strictness in obligatory attendance have been followed by a con¬ 
siderable diminutitn iA crime. Ilow great the difference is«in 
respect to this*matter in various sections of the country is appa¬ 
rent from the fact that in West Prus.sia there ate 1,926 criminals 

to the hundred thousand inliabifants, in IJohenzollern only 751. 

• ' 

CURRENT HISTORY. 

The Transvaal'War is still with us, almost to the exclusion of 
every other topic. Our thoughts naturally go back to 1870, and 
the French cry of " i Rerlin !" which was*to be reali.sed in 
so unexpected a way before the close of that year, so critical 
and important in European history. There were many amongst 
us, we fear, who went to war with the Boers, like M. Ollivicr, 
‘‘with a light heart,” and thought we sliould ere now have 
dictated terms of pe.ace in Pietoria, even we did not dnd 
the war without any enemy with whom to make treaty at all. 
But the history of our dealings with “Holland” in the past 
should have taught us belter tlian this. H.xvo we foigolteii 
William Ihc Silent and the men to whom Eli/aheth gave 
grudging help, and who in returij^did the hardest p.irt of the 
defe.at of the “ Arniad.a ” ? Have we forgotten the story of the 
Ainbojna “massacre ” .ind the Dutch wais of the I7lh eenlury ! 
Wc did not always win the battles in those days, and our 
defeats were not entirely due to Ihc misdeeds of that scapego.it, 
Chailcs II. 

It is true that in the iSih ceiitiuy Gicat Biilain the greater 
grew the United Provinces the^less. But a little relleclion on 
the wars of 1O88-1713 will provide part of the reason. The 
United Kingdom and the United Provinces both c.ame out ol 
th.al conflict with France with llieir indcpeiidciice secure. But 
the burden of the struggle had fallen in more ways than one 
with unequal strain on the smaller of the .illics, and they were 
exhausted in the attainment of the “ Prolcslant liberties of 
Europe.” We iimsl remember that we arc fighting the descen¬ 
dants of the iiick of those two olil antagonists, men whose fore¬ 
fathers in P'lance and Holland fought, like 0111 own Puritans, 
Bible in one hand and sword in the other. 

Moke than once, Ilalian.s have been lynched in the U.S.A. 
The Italian Government has naturally remonstrated and .sought 
compcns.rlion from the Federal Government. But this ClovertiP 
menl li.as been compelled to reply that they have no jurisdiction 
in the mailer, for each Stale in the Union has reseived t» itself 
tliP conlcol of criminal mailers. Ahd Italy knows that if she 
were to address her complaints to the “ Slate ” authorities, they 
would reply, ijuite legally, that diplomatic intercourse is for¬ 
bidden to them by the terms of the constitution. It is a curious 
and enlightening illustration of the working of a Federation. 
But we notice that the “ United States Plxecutive” have been 
making “ efforts to remedy, as far as possible, the existing 
defects,” and that the recent Presidential Message Ip Congress 
has proposed to “ endiyv the Federal tribunals with competence 
to deal with cases involving international responsibility,” Note 
bow constitutional history grows out of international! 

The New York correspondent of (he Times writes apropos of 
this Presidential Message:—“Since Lincoln^ no President has 
had to deal with matters s'o momentous. Since Madison,^o Pre¬ 
sident has handled public affairs more timidly. . . . Congress 
listens in vain for cleat conclusions or definite advice on those 
points which are of national and international importance.” 
See, again, how con.stitutiunal history (in this case, the growth 
or decline of monarchy, i.e., of the power of the President) 
depends nu matters of international or yoon'-internationai his¬ 
tory ! And yet our fext-boolq writers think they can write 
English constitutional history as if England were outside the 
world altogether. 
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PI.OREAT ETONA—ESTO, PEfePETUAJ 

« 

“ Eton relies .upon its * traditions of honour, its sclf- 
rcgulatetl independence of spirif, and, above all, its power of 
in^rin'g a life-long affection and an unseverablc bond of union 
among its boys. Age Sotfs little to weaken the love of Eton. 
Once an Eton boy, always an Eton boy, even, like Ilorticc 
Walpole, in the sere .and yellow leaf of life.” So writes Mr. 
Lionel Gust towards the end of his loving account of his old 
school. Every chapter of the book supplies abundant evidence 
of its author’s deep affection for the greatest, Llioiigh not the 
oldest, of English public .schools; and the addition of yet 
another to tlie numerous histories of this foundation of “ the 
goiJd .and holy youtji,” Henry VI., seems most easily accounted 
for by the inspiration to which Mr. Gust directs attention. 


not till 1868 that an Act was pa.ssed appointing Commissioners 
to frame new statute.s for the chief public schools. In 1870 a 
new governing Cody was appointed for Eton College consisting 
of the Provosts of Eton and King's, ex-ojfficio, and of fiye 
members to be nominated by the two Universities, the Royal 
Society, the Lord ChieAJustice, and the Assistant-mastersp 
These governors could, at their discretion, co-opt two, three, or 
fojir additional members. * 

By the new statutes the Headmaster is appointed by the 
Coveining Body, and hasconsetjuently been “ relieved from the 
control of any personal influence.” All assistant masters are 
appointed by him, and it is worthy of remark that out of fifty- 
six only eight are clerks in Holy Ordcr.s. Speaking of the 
assistant mastei.s, Mr. Cusl s.iys : “ Mere scholarship and 
lAnivcrsily distinctions have ceased to l>e the sole qualification 
for the post of assistant-master at Eton. High character, and 



/'tern a photograph by Russt'll <V tVimtsor.] 

IHE llKAUMAS'tKK OK ETON 

The immediate object of the author was to assist in the com¬ 
pletion of.the particular scries to which the volume belongs. 
He makes no pretence of having adde^ “anything of import¬ 
ance to the history of Eton College, as set forth in .Sir H. C. 
Maxwell-Lyte’s monumental woik.” Again and ag.iin Mr. 
Cust modestly spe.aks of his work as “ a flight .sketch,” but we 
have no hesitation in saying that it will take a prominent place 
as a very entertaining sketch, brimful of information about old 
Eton customs and distinguished Etonians. 

We have found the chapters on “ Reforms at Eton ” and 
“Eton under the New Statutes” particularly interesting. The 
work of the Royal Commission of 1861, appointed “ ostensibly 
to inquire into the working of the nine chief public schools, but 
with the obvious intention of subjecting Eton to the most 
assiduous and searching criticism,” lasted for two-and-a-half 
years, but their report was not published until 1865. It was 

*‘'A Hisioiy of Eton College." By Lionel Cust. xvi,-|-ji8 pp. 
(Duckworth & Co.) <a. net. 


KF.V. UDMONl) W’ARRE, 1). U. 

in many cases experience of teaching elsewhere, have been the 
chief causes of selection in the last few years. The position of 
schoolmaster has been raised in the social scale. Young men 
of gentle birth and refined breeding are no longer ashamed to 
join the ranks of the teacher. The change has been of 
incalculable advantage to schools, and there is no faculty so 
generally inherent in the English boy, and so readily employed 
by him, as that of discerning at once whether his teacher or 
his comrade is or is not a ‘ gentleman.’ ” 

It is unnecessary to refer to more of the numeroas topics of 
interest which we have marked in reading the history; we must 
unwillingly content ourselves by simply urging those who want 
to become acquainted with the incideiyts attending the growth 
and t^velopment of a school, founded four hundred and sixty 
years ago, to secure tlie book itself. It is readable throughout, 
well illustrated, and fully deserves a place in every .school 
library. The accompanying illustration frdm the volume w^ 
owe to the kindness of Messrs. Duckworth & Co. 
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ON THE GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE.' 

, This is a book which teachers interested in geography should 
read. It deals with the most interesting part of the world - 
'ixcept, perhaps, the part which will Ht dealt with in the second 
volume—and it is the work of an expeiienced geographer and 
practical educationist. As a piece of intelligent .and discrimi¬ 
nating compilation, it is deserving of high praise, and as tlie 
reader proceeds he will gradually discover that the order in 
which the facts are marshalled and the degiee of detail with 
which they are discussed threw a cic.ir light on llie i.idi- 
viduality of countries and the character of people®. 

Although a geographical hook, there i.s a great deal of history 
in it; in fact, history is employed as the key to modern geo¬ 
graphy, wlijle history itself is shown to have been inllucnced by 
the physical configuration 
of the countries. The 
general characteristics of 
Europe as a whole are 
made clear by the aid of 
a series of good maps, 
some of which are new 
and of exceptional value ; 
and the detailed descrip¬ 
tions of the countries of 
Europe (except Scandi¬ 
navia, Holland, Belgium 
and the United Kingdom, 
reserved for Vol. II.) are 
illustrated by a number of 
characteristic views and 
other pictures, a.s well as 
by special maps. How 
striking some of these 
views ate the accom¬ 
panying ilUt.stration will 
show. It repre-sents the 
summit of the Sicivio 
Bass, with the road wind- 
ing in great zigzags up 
the nrountain side. 

Recognising that Europe 
commenced to be the 
home of civilised man on 
the shores of the Medi¬ 
terranean, and that Rome 
was the fir.st Power to 
spread the influence of 
civilisation over the con¬ 
tinent, Mr. Chisholm 
treats the geography of 
Italy first and in greatest 
detail. Here there are at least three strata of geographical 
history to be considered corresponding to the periods of the 
Roman Empire, the mediaeval republics and the uiodetn king¬ 
dom of Italy, and all three are treated simultaneously, yet 
without confusion. The other Mediterranean penin.sulas arc 
then descybed, and afterwards the countries of Central and 
Eastern Europe. 

Valuable hints are given as to the pronunciation of difficult 
place-names, and as to,^the forms of the same name used in 
different languages. Many vexed questions as to the “ right 

r Stanford’s Compendium of Ceonaphy and Travel.” (New issue.) 
Europe. Vol. I. Tne Countries of the Mainland (excluding tlic Noitb- 
West), By ( 3 eo. G. Chisholm, M.A., B.Sc., External Examiner in 
Political Geogtppby to Victoria University. Maps and Illustrations. 
(London : Edwhid Stanford, 1899.) Pp. xx. and 736. Prioe i;S. 


spelling ” of na,pes are set at rest by tKt demonstration that 
there are several i!gh' spelling.s, or even several different nadies 
for the same place, all equally correct. 

Statistics arc for the most part confined to .footnotes, and the 
text is always readable, and often exfremely graphic in its 
descriptions. 

There is a full index, in which the 'excellent plan is followed 
of indicating by special type the reference to the most detailed 
notice under each heading. 

• H. R. M. 

RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Modern Languages. 

By S. Alge, S. Hamburger and 
{Dent.) 27 . net. Dent's German 
Reader. By S. Alge and 
Walter Kippmann. 265 
pp. (Dent.) 27 . itd. net. 
—Under I he guidance of 
a competent and patient 
teacher, pupil-s using 
these two books will re¬ 
ceive an inspiring intro¬ 
duction to the (ierman 
language. In the first 
volume the lessons are 
based upon the Holzel 
pictures of the Seasons, 
each lesson consisting of 
descriptions of persons 
and objects in the pic¬ 
tures, questions, simple 
grammatical notes, and 
exercises. In addition, 
theie is a section on 
elementary grammar, a 
novel vocabulary, and a 
few lessons printed in the 
transcription of the Asso- 
ciittion Phon^lique Inten. 
nationale. With the ex¬ 
ception of the rather 
childish preface, contii- 
buled by Prof. Ripp- 
tnann, every line of the 
book is in German, so 
that oral methods of 
teaching the language 
are essential wherever 
the book is used. A 
few unusual words in 
modern German appear 
in the pages— e.g., um/jalUn for fallen 107, II 7 )« gut fat 
geschiek (p. loj), Knabenshulhaus for Knabemhult (p. 1^6), and 
braucht es for brduchl man (p. 127); “ Went gleicht ein grosser 
Teich ” (p. toy), is also not a good expression. In the vocabulary 
the sentence, “ Er geht aiif und ab vor dem Ilause,” sl^uid be 
“ Er geht vor dem Hause auf und ab.” There are remarkably 
few misprints; but on p. 127 wen should be and onp, 219 

gaben should be geben. These, however, are only minor points, 
and do not at all modify our conviction that the book will be of 
much assistance in extending rational methods of iosttuefioa in 
modern languages. The “German Reader” is siititable for 
pupils in their second year, even if they have not used 
“Pirst German Book.” Unlike the latter, it is printed in 
German type, but of a remarkably clear fount. kefMtodactionS 
of HfiUel pictures, and a few other illostratiDns, add to the at-. 


Dent's J'int Goman Rook. 
W.iller Rippmann. 235 pp. 
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tractiveness of the Reader. Some of the questions which follow 
the reading lessons aR: not quite so explicit as they ought to be. 

J. Verne, Le Tour du Monde. Edited by Lcuis A. Barbe. 
xix.'+193pp. (Macmillan.)* 2s 6 d. —This is apparently the 
fir-st “ Elementary ^ volume in Mr. Siepmami’s series, and will 
jfissqc a welcome addition to the readers suitable for say a 
fourth form. The stoiy » loo well known to adult readers to 
require commendation, but we may say that the editor has suc¬ 
ceeded in shortening it without impairing the interest. The text 
now amounts to a hundred pages, in large type, and can be 
easily read in a term. * The notes are brief and good, there is a 
full vocabulary, and also an alphabetical list of the irregular 
verbs, convenient for practice. There are also words, phrase.s 
and passages for retranslation. Teachers can obtain a key to 
these. 

Classics. 

Nova Anthologia Oxoniensis. TransUitiom into Creek and 
Latin Verse. Edited by R. Ellis, M. A., and A. D. (hxlley, 
M.A. 279 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 6r. net. Al.vo on India 
paper, 7r. Ci/. net.—The publication of “ Cambridge Coinpo- 
.sitions ” recently noticed in these columns has been followed at 
no long interval by that of the present collection of Oxford verse 
copies. It may be .said at once that here we have a worthy 
example of contemporary .scholarship contaipifig the qualities 
which are specially associaterl with the University from which 
it proceeds. Eifly-four Oxford men have contributed 109 Latin 
.and 67 Greek copies in v.atious style.s and metres, each of them 
excellent. With this book anil ihe Cambridge vedume in our 
hands we need have no fear of any decadence of taste or scho¬ 
larship in our Universities, and ia them, moreover, our Sixth 
Form boys have .1 fresh supply of models to encourage them in 
the endeavour to reach a high slandttrd of literary culture. 

The following rendering by Mr. Papillon of Moore’s “This 
World is all a Fleeting Show” is given as a specimen of lyilc 
style: — 

M'jrtalis -.pecie Vila brevi fugil, 
qua- mendaei homines ludat imagine , 
sunc fal^' lacriiri.-c, falsaquc gaudia . 

solib csi btipuris fides 
Ut sol occiduu lumine gloria 
pallet: bpe.s ct amor forimique virginuin 
elTulgrin luinulo debita, nec inicat 
bolis ni buperis honor. 

Quin nos sollicitib sic ferimur Irens, 
quos nec vis animi per latebtas vi.x 
illubtiarc valet nec nitor ingent. 
soles est siiperis quies. 

Ovid: Metamor/ihoses. ‘Took lines 1-150. By A. Jil. 
Allcroft, M.A., and JB. J. Hayes, M.A. 46 pp. (Clive.) 
ir. 6 d. —The introduction contains much that is useful to the 
student in regard to the life and works of the poet, and in par¬ 
ticular as to his authorities for his account of the Creation and 
the Four Ages of the World. The minute care with which the 
annotation is compiled is shown hy Ihe fact that on these 150 
lines there^ are no less than 140 notes, besides four pages of 
vocabulary. These should certainly be gptlicient to enable any¬ 
one to gel up the text very creditably without the aid of a 
teacher. It should be mentioned that this portion of the book 
is presqpibed for the Cape o( Good Hojtp University Matricu¬ 
lation Examination. • 

Passages for Greek Tra*tslation„ for Lower Forms. By 
G. H.«Peacock, M.A., and E. W. W. Bell, M.A. 142 pp. 
(Macmillan.) \s. 6 d. —This collection comprises short, isolated 
sentences, and also connected pieces from Greek writers, in¬ 
creasing in difficulty to the standard required for the Lower 
Certificate Examination. The subjects are interesting, and 
include several from Arrian, Lucian and the Greek Anthology. 

Pint Exercises in Latin ^tose Composition. By E. A. 
Wells, M.A. 7* pp. (Bell.) ir.—This little book will pro¬ 
vide good an introdiKdon as any to the correct writing of 


both simple and easy dependent sentences. It is well graduated, 
there are useful vocabularies, and the rules are simply stated 
and explained. • 

Casar. Book III. By F. H. Colson, M.A., and G. M. 
Gwyther, M.A. 104 + xxxiii. pp. (Bell.) 1^. 61/.—When 
new school editions of bodk.s of Cuesar are announced, the in'*’ 
evitable feeling is that there ate already enough and to spare on 
the market. Wc confess to this feeling on receiving this volume 
in Messr.s. Bell’s “Illustrated Classics Series.” But on exami¬ 
nation we find features in it which completely justify its 
existence. The introduction, for example, is written in a fresh 
andv unconventional style, andj should succeed in stimulating 
the interest even of Ihe most apathetic boy. Then comes a 
descriptive article on the Roman Army by A. C. Liddell, M.A. 
(ly.ha him.self edits Books I. and II. in the same .series). Here 
we find pictures to illustrate the soldier and his operations, such, 
for instance, as that here reproduced, showing the means of 



attacking a town under cover of the “ testudo,” and the eflTorts 
to re|xd Ihe attack. There are in the introduction and text 
togcthei twenty illustrations and three maps. The notes are 
useful and not excessive; they contain frequent references to 
very valuable appendices on subordinate sentences, the ablative 
absolute, the use^, of the etj^ses, and the like. The well-known 
difficulty about the tides in chapter xii. is treated in a full, but 
not wearisome, manner, and the various suggestions which have 
been made on the subject are collected. 

Edited Books. 

As You Like it. Edited by A. W. Verity, M.A. 256 pp. 
(The Till Tress .Shakespeare for Schools.) (Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity I’ies.s.) Price u. 6ff.—Mr, Verity’s labours as an editor 
of Shakespeare and of Milton will only receive greater distinc¬ 
tion from this further effort to present one of the most charm¬ 
ing of Shakespeare’s plays in a form adapted to the require¬ 
ments of modern educationists. This is indeed a model edition, 
and schoolboys will (or ought to) delight in it. Mr. Verity has 
mastered one source of strength in editing. He knows how to 
make qven profound scholarship interesting ; and interesting to 
just that person whom it is most difficult to interest in any¬ 
thing except games—a modern schoolboy. This volume con¬ 
tains all the essentials necessary to an inteliiffent and thorough 
study of this beautiful comedy; and it can hardly fail to win 
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success, because it is proUiljly the most complete sdiool edition 
that has ever yet been issued. Mr. Verity edits Shakcspeaie as 
literature—not as the mere material of philology. 

' Twelve Ttt^i^lish Poets. By Blanche Wilder Bcll.imy. 573 pp. 
/Bo.ston, U.S.A., Ginn; London, Edysard Arnold.)—This well 
printed and .iltractive-looking volume is made up of sketches 
of the,lives and selections from the works of twebe repre¬ 
sentative English poets from Chaucer to Tennyson. Originally 
appearing as a series of articles in an American journal, these 
sketches .and selections demonstrate the entire Illness of the lady 
who preiiared them foi her W'ork. As an introduction to thj* 
study of English poetry the book is veiy valuable, and as It is 
too h.and.somcly got up to .serve esactly for school purposes, it 
would make a veiy good prize. The spirit in which Miss 
Bellamy has appro.iched her work is admirably foreshadowed 
in her opening .sentences. “ Engh.sh poetry is like the message 
torch of Gaelic story. The poets are the torch bearers. They 
carry to men in tlic signal flame of poetry the message which 
stirs them to life.” A mind gifted with so much insight .is to 
sec that can see anything, consequently Mi.ss Bell.rni) is con¬ 
sistently illuminalbe in all her criticisms.^ It is a pleasuie to 
follow her, brief though her sketches are. A useful glos.sary is 
appended to the selections. Altogether .1 useful work. 

The IVorhs oj ‘Shakespeare. (Fiversley Edition.) Vol. IX. 
Edited by t’rofc.ssoi C. II. Ilerford. 520 pp. (M.iciiiillan.) 5.'. 
—This valuable edition has now' been completed. The editor 
gives us in the present issue “ King Henry V.,” “ Kiqg 

Henry VIII.,” “Titus Andronicus ” and “ Romeo and Juliet.” 

• These plays are all most carefully dealt with, and the introduc¬ 
tion to the two English history plays will repay veiy careful 
study. In attributing a great part*of “ Titus ” to an unknown 
dramatist (who was proliably Kydd), I’rofes,cii Herford docs not 
give us any fresh light upon this gruesome !ind ill-balanced 
play. He advi.ses “a qualified acceptance” 0/ it as in part 
Shake.speare’s work, to which ni4))ody who has lead it at all 
carefully will object; but the fact rem.iins th.it, however much or 
little Shakespeare touched up this play, the whole atmosphere 
is so un-Shakespcarcan that the play might be classed with 
“ Locrine ” and the “ Two Noble Kinsmen,” and other pseudo- 
Shakespearcan dramas without any real loss to future editions 
of the poet’s works. 

IJteraty CritiiisiH in the Kenaissauie. ByJ. E. Spnngarn. 
330 pp. (The Columbia University Tress.) Trice 4/. 6,/.—It 
is that highly respectable authority, “The Treacher,” who 
assures us that of making many books there is no end ; but some 
Ixioks obviously ought to be written ; and this is one ^.if them. 
It is one of a .series of “ Studie^ in Litet^ture ” issued by 
Columbia University, containing the results of lilerarf research 
or criticism by .students or officers of that now celebrated tnslitu- 
tion, and is a most conspicuously able and interesting perform¬ 
ance. Happy are the people that are in such a c.i.se, if such 
works as this can be jiroduccd by an alumnus who is seeking 
thereby the distinction of a doctorate in philosophy. It is a 
book for advanced students only; but they will find in it a 
fertile field of suggestions for further iinjuiry and research. 
When an academical study can start this, it has achieved more 
than its normal aim- it has liecoine a fountain of inspiration 
and deserllcs to rank as literature. 

History. 

The Making of Europe. By “Nemo.” 311pp. (Nckson.) 
3 j. 6 rf.—This book is “ a simple account of the origin a<id for¬ 
mation of the principal countries and states of Modern Europe,” 
taking them one ^fter the other, and preceded with a general 
“introduction.” It is not a well-arranged book, events are 
mentioned often almost at random, and there is no index. The 


story of e.ach “country or state” is told from the beginning, 
often the mythical beginning, but in each' case the 18th century 
is almost eiitiiely ’omitted, and we leap,'as it were, from the 
heroics of the 17th century to the heroics of the 19th. .We 
miss, too, the more modern hisforical .spirit, s](>ecially in religious 
matters. Still, some readers might be glad to have in a smail 
com|}ass such a sketch of the modern ,wo'Id. , * 

A Summary of Kansome's Short History of England, iv. -f 
155 pp. (Longmans.) is. —“Ransome” is, perhaps, worth 
.summarising for special purposes. But studenis should do their 
own work in this direction. And the danger of these books is 
that they are sometimes used as substitutes, not as supplements. 

We welcome a reprint (in Macmillan’s Ever.sley .Series) of J. R. 
Grecn’.s Co/u/z/est of England (2 vols., tor.). Green’s work is too 
well o.stablishcd for us to do more than record the new edition. 

Mathematics. 

The Elements of Euclid. Books /. - V/. By R. Lachlan, 
.Sc.l). New and revised edition. x.-f490 pp. (Edward 
Arnold.) 41. 6 d. —A sound edition of the text, with a selection 
of addilional jiropositions, forming a useful introduction to 
modern dcvclo|mients, such as projective geometry, the “geo¬ 
metry of the triangle,” inversion, &c. The unsolved exercises 
give illu.slratio(ls„ of almost every degree of dilliculty. The 
lettering of some of the figures might be improved ; and the 
plan of emphasising the data by thick lines has, we think, been 
carrieil to an excess. .Some of the definitions are expressed 
with needless technicality, and Slight with advantage be illus- 
liatcd by figures ; for instance, “ the straight line which bisects 
the intercept made by two sides of a triangle on any straight 
line antipaiallel to the third side is called a “ syminedian. ” In 
dealing with the properties of a harmonic pencil (p. 432 and 
elsewhere), the complete pencil should have been given and the 
diflerenl Citses discussed. On p. 429 the author say.s : “Two 
straight lines are said to meet at a point at infinity when they 
do not meet at a finite point, ilut is, when they ate parallel.” 
This is the only .actual slip we have noticed. On the whole, 
this Is a veiy useful text-book by a thoroughly competent 
editor. 

Science and Technology. 

Chemistry for Organised Schools of Scietuc. By S. Parrish, 
B..Sc. With introduction by D. Forsyth, M.A., D.Sc. xiv.-f 
262 pp. (M.acmillan.) 2s. 6 d. —We have here the tv.a years’ 
ceftrse id chemLstry which has, after much trouble, been found 
most suitable in the School of Science of the Leeds Higher 
Gradi- School. The hook is likely to be very useful in all 
schools where practical work in chemistry forms part of the 
curiiculum. b'lrst-year students commence with the phenomena 
of burning, the composition of air, and the part it plays in 
combustion. Solutionk ate then dealt with, and this leads 
natur-illy to the study of hydrogen, after which oxygen, water, 
and the formation of sj,’ts are considered. The examination of 
carbon .tnd some of its compounds completes the year’s work. 
Quantitative work takes a larger part in the second-year course, 
during which the-coinpounds of nitrogen, the halogens,«sulphar 
and some of the compounds of sodium, ate studied. Enough 
theory is from lime to tiipc introduced to make the practical 
work easily intelligible ; in fact, the book will b«asu.sefcl in the 
Iccture-rooin as in the laboratory. 

IVays of Wood Folk. By William J. Long. viii.-f-20S pp. 
Stories of Insect Life. By Mary E. Murtfeldt and Clarence 
M. Weed. x. -f-72 pp. Little Wanderers. By Margaret W. 
Moricy. tv.-p 107 pp. (Boston, U.S.A. ; Ginn & Co, 
London: EdwM Arnold.)—TJiese three books are excellent. 
They are all attractively produced—the printing is good, and 
the illustrations are artistic and instructive. It is a gratifying 
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sign of the times Iha^both in this country anc^ America such 
successful efforts are jscing made to familiaiise young people 
•with the beauties and wonders of natural objects. * But it would 
seem that we hav^ much to learn in this direction, as in so 
ijfany others, from American edheators. Mr. Long’s book wilt 
proee nothing short of fascinating to those boys and girls who 
ate fortunate enough* td get hold of it. After reading his 
twenty-six .short pages on “Fox-Ways,” tonake only one ex¬ 
ample, one’s ideas concerning Reynard undergo a complete 
change. Even if we continue to regard him as sly and nut 
above-board in all hi.s*actions, a profound respect for his mar¬ 
vellous resourcefulness and quiet gentlemanly way of carrying 
out his somewhat shady designs i-. .sure to lesult from an ac¬ 
quaintance with his biography as wiitlcn by Mr. Long. 
Speaking personally, the consequence of our introduction by 
tliis author to the crows and the hornet (despite its lose for 
strong drink) is that we have developed a human mtere-.t in 
both of ihcni —Mr. Long makes them appear so much like 
ordinary murtals. Though the authors of the “ Stoiies of 
Insect Life ” and “ I.ittle Wanderers " do not possess the same 
literary'powers as Mi. Long, yet they all three have that ex¬ 
perience of childieii which enables them to explain in an 
interestingly familiar manner tlie life history of ccilam coiimum 
American insects and plants, and in the last named of the three 
Ixsoks. to treat of the distrilmlion of seeds ie such a manner 
that a child is bound to develoji the habit of tracing the reason 
for every device in I lie plant forms he comes across. 

• 

Prai til al Plauf and Soiid Gton^efiy for Advam ed Studenti . 
By J. ILuri.son and G. A. Baxandall. mi. -|- 557 pp. (Mac¬ 
millan.) 41. 61/.—This is an excellent bool;, and ought to reccixe 
a very hearty welcome from teachers of the subject. It is well 
planned, and the figures are neatly executed and veiy plainly 
lettered. There is an abundance of good and practical e.xer- 
cises al the ends of the chapters. One conslanily feels, when 
reading the hook, that the authors not only handle Ihe subjects 
under consideration with ease and confidence, but also that they 
manifest great originality in almost every cha)>ler. The chapter 
on special curves is by fai the best we have seen in any text¬ 
book, and the .same may he said with legard to the jilottmg on 
squared paper. Teachers of pr.iclical malhenialics anil me¬ 
chanics ought to read these two chapters, and al.so the one on 
gtaphi'-s. It is emphatically a book from which students can 
theimselves work. This is a very great merit, since in rgost 
evening classes a meeting is held only once in e.icji week, 
which renders it iiTipo?sible for a teacher to handle every part 
of the subject on the blackboard. 

Central Elementary Stience. By J. T. Dunn, D.Se. and 
Victor A. Mtindella, M.A., B.Sc. viii, -1- 325 pp. (Methuen.) 
y. 6 d. —We have here another example of the far-reaching 
effect of The introduction of a new syllabu.s for a well-known 
examination. The alteration in the regfflalions for matriculation 
at the London University, making it necessary for every candi¬ 
date to satisfy the cxainineis in the elemental y principles of 
physics and chemistry, has rc.siilled in the ^plmarance of several 
books dealing with the& sulijects. The volume before us is 
the most recent of them. This bo«k differs from those which 
have Ijitherto appeared in possessing no numerical exerci.scs, 
and no question.s. Though the University Calendar lays great 
stress upon experimental work, we find no specific instructions 
to the pupil for the performance of experiments to illustrate the 
numerous subjects dealt with. At the same time, everything in 
the way of information necessary to pass the examination is given, 
and the text is accomjianied by 114 diagran^, a few of which 
are not, however, as instructive 4s could be wished- The book 
is clearly printed, but it is a pity that certain omissions in the 
way typing may give the impression to the young beginner 


that its contents ate “dry.” It only remains to be said*that 
more than half of the volume is given to the chemical section of 
the syllabus. 

HisoelUmeouB. 

Elementary Bruslnvork Studies. By Elizabeth Corliet Yeat% 
(Philip.) y. net.—This hook contains an introduction, fol- 
loijed by twenty-four coloured plates with instructione. The 
book is well printed, and the plates excellently re-produced. 
As a whole this work is very good, and can he heartily recom¬ 
mended to all who arc anxious to make drawing more attractive, 
antral the same lime thorough.* It carries out the aim of the 
author to make brusbwork interesting and educational. The fault 
in most books of this class is that of attractiveness at the cost of 
cITaracter, and m.any plates aie devoted to meaningless blots of 
colour upon the same monotonous planning. In “Elementary 
Bru.shwork .Studies ” this error has ahno.st entirely been avoided. 
Amongst many sound pieces of advice given in the introduction 
arc the following : the children’s work should be done from 
Nature, and that Inight-coloured flowers and plants should be 
chosen at fiisi. Another useful suggestion i,s that of painting 
large flowers ami plants on a larger scale than the rest. Several 
plates of white or p.ile (lowers arc reproduced upon grey jMqier, 
thus obviating a waste of time with beginners. In the first 
pl.ne there is a wc.tk point, that of making the brush marks for 
the side \iews of the petals ncaily the same widtlf as those in 
the front. Amongst other slight faults arc the leaves on 
plates I\ .ind XL, which have not the general characteristics ' 
<f( the natural forms. In the first ease, the scale of the leaves 
is al-u wrong. Most of the plates are admirable, and both the 
examples cho.sen and the methods used in tlie later plates are 
excellent. 

Tnirodmtion^to the Commereial Siiences. By E. E. Whit¬ 
field, M.A. xvi. J- 304 pp. (Kivingtons.) 31. 6</.—This 
book IS crammed from cover to cover with useful information, 
varying in ch.rracler from Retailed instruction in the proper 
method of affixing postage stamps to an account of the general 
principles ol jurisprudence as applied to commerce. Mr. Whit¬ 
field is no profc.ssional lawyer; if lie were, he would not refer 
to “Orders in Council” as “Orders of Council” (pp. 67 and 
73), nor to the “ Local Taxation (Customs and Exci.se) Act, 
1890,” as the “Local Taxation (Excise and Customs) Act of 
1890 ” (p. 166). Still he possesses a working acquaintance with 
mercantile and indusUial law, and devotes a large portion of 
his book to a simjile exposition thereof. This, with some well- 
written cha|ilcrs on the general principles of economics and 
economic history, constitutes the first, or theoretical part of the 
book. The second part, however, pleases us more, as it con¬ 
vinces (ts of the firactical knowledge of the author and of his 
fitness to write a book i>u the subject. After dealing with the 
leading commodities and industries of the United ICingdom, 
and giving an interesting account of the chief markets in the 
woild, the details of everyday commercial life are discussed 
and the procedinc necessary in each set of circum.stance.s is fully 
explained. The three chapters on the history, theory and 
practice of lianking are particularly well done. The value of 
the Ixiok is enhanced by references to standard authorities, by 
various examination papers, and by footnotes giving the French 
and German equivalent of every important comn«ercial term. 
The author’s style is not at all times clear. For instance, on 
p. 72 he says, “Standard gold contains one-twelfth alloy, the 
rest being generally copper !” But tl* book is one of import¬ 
ance, and deserves extensive use. 

• 

IVko’s IVho. 1900. An Annual Biographical Dictionary, 
xviii.-f-1,c»^ pp. (.V. & C. Black.) 3^. fii/Enet. The English- 
woman's Year-Book and Directory. Edited by Emily James, 
xxi. -1-310 pp. (A. & C. Black.) 35. 6 d. net!—There are a 
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few ^indispensable annuals, and IVAa’s Who is one of them. 
Short biographies of practically every person of distinction are 
given in it, and also of many who have nut attained di.stin- 
guished eminence, but whose names are sufficiently before the 
public to give general interest to the biographical notes. Pte- 
•eeding the biographies is a collection of useful information, 
some of which is not accessible in other books of reference. In 
this seeiion we find lists of members of 4he I.ondon Sclprol 
Board, peculiarly pronounced proper names, pseudonyms and 
pen-names, public schools and their headmasters, ladies’ colleges, 

universities and their officers and heads of houses, chairs and 

• 

profe.s.sors in the universities, ^nd degrees conferred by, the 
universities. The publishers evidently take great pains to 
make the volume a comprehensive gallery of prominent persons, 
which should be given a place in every library and commlm 
frooro.—The l.arge and important part now taken by women in 
national progress may be seen in The lin^lishivoman's Year- 
Book. The first section contains descriptions of institutions 
and organisations concerned with the education of women, and 
other matters affecting their educational progress. There are 
in addition thirteen other sections showing what women c.ui do 
and have done in various branches of intellectual .activity, such 
as medicine, science, art, literature, music, &c. The volume is 
well arranged, and constitutes an inspiring guide for women 
of all classes and interests. 

I 

Book-keepin); for Elementary Schooh. In Three Stages. By 
J. Thornton. Stage I. (Macmillan.) —This book has 

been written to meet the reijuirements of the graduated course 
approved by the Education Department. It is divided into 
thirty short lessons, and the method of treatment is at once full, 
intcre.sting, and well-adapted to the abilities of even the youngest 
children in elementary schools. 

The "Alphahet" Drill with Mtnical Accontpanimenis. By 
A. Alexander. 7 pp. (I'hilip.) ir. net. -This small pamphlet 
gives full instructions for a seriei? of pretty exercises in educa¬ 
tional drill. Not only is it concerned with the formation of 
separate letters, but also with word-building. 

LONDON MATRICULATION, 

JUNE, rgoo. 

Monthly Test Papers.—No. 2. 

Thk second of a series of five lest papers covering the 
syllabuses of all the compulsory subjects of the London 
University Matriculations- KxamKiatiun, fogelher <0ith test 
papers in French, is published this month. Copies of any of 
the papers can be obtained in a form suitable for distribution in 
class. The reprinted papers are sold in packets of twenty-five 
at a cost of 6d. net for each subject. The papers may he 
ordered through a bookseller, or they may be obtained (post 
free) from the editors of The .School World, but in the latter 
case all orders must be prepaid. Judging by the demand for 
similar papers last year, teachers would he well advised in 
making early application, as a limited number only is printed. 

Latin Grammar and Composition. 

(1) Give the ablative singular, genitive plural and gender of— 
quies, die.s, palus, frigusy tubicen, pulvis, os, ars, domus, iter. 

(2) Give the comparative and su}>erlative adjectives from— 
frugi, prope, juvenis, pius, nequam : and form adjectives Irom— 
hodie, fama, diu, eras, terror. 

(3) Give the meaning of—cjuisque, quisqnis, quivis, quisnam, 

quidam : and give the Latin for—how many, so many, bow 
long, of what^^rt, such. ^ 


(4) Give the Latin cardinal numerals from 11 up to 20 : the 
meanings of—ilter, alius, liter, uterque : and translate into 
Latin—one-half, Ihrde-quartcrs, June 20. 

(5) Construct short sentences showing the different usqs of 
ut, and distinguish between: 

(a) cum Cesar advenit itefufestinatum est;—and 

(i) cum C.esar advenirct, iter festinhtum est. . . , '' 

(6) Classify the chief uses of the Dative Case, and give 
examples. 

(7) Translate into Latin ; 

(a) Caisar imjuired how many days the journey would 
necessarily cost him. , 

(/<) Take me as your friend that I may help jou. 

{/) The pl.ace was very suitable for watching the battle. 

(d) If the soldiers had obeyed Caesar they would not have 

suffered defeat. 

(8) Translate into Latin, putting it into the Oratio Obliqna: 

“ If the Roman people will make peace with the Ilelvelii, 

the Helvelii will go .and settle where you hid and wish them to 
he. But if you conlimie to harry us with war, remember the 
jiast disaster of the Roman nation. 

(9) Give the principal parts of—suadeo, gaudeo, coquo, gero, 
repo, vivo, uro, spargo, cresco, seco. 

Latin—Caesar. 

De Bfllo Gallico, IV. Ch. 28- 38. 

;i) Translate: 

(ii) Ch. XX\. Quibus lebus . . . deduccrc 

ciepcrunt. 

{i) Ch. XXXII. C.Tsar, id quod erat . . . citcum- 

dcder.tnt. 

(() Ch. XXXVII. Quibus ex navihus . . . misit. 

(2) Translate, with notes on the construction of the words in 
italics : 

(«) post diem i/itciiiiim quam est in Britanniam t>entnm 
naves XV HI Icni I’eiito solvcrunt. 

(li) Itaipie, cum summo flmiio a militibus administraretur, 
XII navibu.s amissis, relic/itis ut mavigari commode 
posset, ctfecil. 

(e) Morini, spe pniske adducli, primo non ita magno 

suorum tiiimero circumsletenint ac, si sese interfici 
nolleiit, arma ponere iiisserunt . . . Qua re 
mmtiata C.a;sar omnem ex castris cquilatum suis 
aujiilio misit. 

(3) Give the meanings of the following words as used in 
these chapters—aridum, turina, temo, alienus, siccitates. 

(4) Parse—occisus, delata', sublati, coorta est, necessario. 

(5) Translate : 

In pedite robur ; queedam nationes el curru pradiantur; 
honeslior auriga, clicnles propugniunt, olim regibus parebant, 
nilhc per principes factiunibus et sludiis distrahwtur ; rarus 
duabuS ttibusve civitatibus ad propuls-ndum cornmune peri- 
culum conventus; ila .singuli pugnant, universi vincuntur. 
Ca:lum crebris imbribus ac nehulis ftedum ; asperitas frigorum 
abest ; nox cl.ara et extrema Britannia- parte brevis, ut finem 
atque initium lucis exiguo discriminc internoscas. 


English Language. 

Orthography and Accidence. 

(Literature, 1300-1550.) 

(1) “ The fornf of the word advance records a Judicrefus error 
in etymology.” (Steal.) Explain this asser^ioii. _ 

(2) What are the vowel sounds used in English ? How is 

each represented phonetically ? Give examples. ,, 

(3) Write notes on the s^llir^ of Lammas, wasp, tender, 
apricot, gtiagmire, rhpme, tile, could, dropsy, newt. 

(4) What is the origin of the suffixes m i—spinster, children, 
other, whom, loved, living, needs, headlong, lady's, mine. 

(5) What is theetymolc^yof each of the forms of the Demon¬ 
strative Pronoun of the third person ? 

(6) Name any verbal forms which were once preterites, but 
are now presents only. What Weak verbs nave become 
Strong ? What Strong verbs Jiave become Weak ? 

(7) Discuss the comparison of the following adjectives 
good, nigh, little, late, many. 
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(8) Analyse:— 

^ O what a deal 8 { scorn looks beautiful ' 

In the contemptttnd anger of his lip i *’ 

•• . A murderous guilt shot^s not itself more soon 

Than love th»it would seem bid: love’s night is noon. 

(9) Write a short account of \a) “ The Canterbury Tales,” 
(^“•Utopia,” or (r) “ Piers tbe Plowman.” 

(10) Ilouit would you thoose a suitable subject for an Essay, 
and what are the characteristics of a good Essay ? Or, write an 
Essay on “ Conscription.” 

English History. 

(1154-1485-) 

Nat more than eight qufftions to be attempted, of which one 
rnuht be tp. 12. 

{l)tEither {a) Justify the sfatcuient that Henry II.’s reign 
“ initiated the rule of law,” or (b) Give a summary account of 
the legislation of the reign of Edward I. 

(2) What were the chief points at issue either (i.) between 
Henry II. .and Archbishop Thoma.s, or (ii.) between John and 
the Pojre ? I low was the qu-irrel finally settled in each case ? 

(3) How was the Noiman C.ont|ue.st of Ireland finally brought 
about ? What was the st.rtc of Ireland under Edward HI. ? 

(4) Explain briefly the circumstances which led up to the 
issue of (i.) Magtia Carta, (ii.) Conftrmatio Cartarum. State 
and explain the principal clauses in each dociimeiit. 

(5) Give a. clear view of the causes which led to the Civil 
War under Henry III., with special reference to the policy and 
character of Earl Simon. Account for the failure of Simon de 
Mont/ort as a reformer. 

(6) On what pleas did Edward I. undertake the conquest of 
Scotland ? Trace the course of the national resistance up to 
Bannockburn. 

(7) Explain the words in itidics : ■■ 

Mark the year and mark the night 
When Severn shall re-echo luith affrii’ht 

The shrieks of death thioui^k Berkley's roof that rins;. 
Shrieks of an agonising king ! 

She-wolf of France, with unrelenting fangs, 

That tears the bowels of thy mangled mate, 

/•'rom thee be born, who o'er thy country hang f, 

The scoutg'e of Heaven. 

(8) Describe the social state of England either (i.) during the 
second half of Edward Ill.’s reign, or (ii.) during the Wars of 
the Roses. 

»(9) Explain the causes, course and consequences of the 
Peasants’ Rising in 1381. 

(10) Write brief character sketches of Edward I. and Henry 
IV., ansi give an account of Richard I. as a Crusader. 

(11) Answer any one of the following questions on Anglo- 
French relatibns:— 

(i.) Wh.at led to Firfward IIl.'s war with France? 

(ii.) Explain Edward IIl.'s claim to the throne of France. 
Under what circumstances, and with what re.sults, 
was the claim subsequently revived ? 

(iii.) Trace the steps by which Henry V.’s comiuests in 
France were lost after his death, and show how 
]^ome events contributed to that issue. 

(iv.) In what way was the course of tj^e invasion of France 
in the fifteenth century influenced by the relations 
between England and Burgundy ? 

(v.) How did the To.ss of the French posisessions of the 
• English crown in the fifteenth* century affect 
England ? , • 

(Ia) Draw a sketfch map of the south of Scotland, marking 
the sites of the principal battles and sl<«es of the wars of inde¬ 
pendence in the reigns of Edward I. and Edward II. 

Arithmetlo and Algebra. 

{Including Profit and luiss, Square Root, Cube Root, Areas 
and Volumes in Arithmetic ; and Highest Common Factor and 
Least Common Multiple in Algebra.) 

(i) Find the greatest number which will exactly divide both 
760,763 and 3,261,261 ; and the least sum of money which will 
contain ^ 6d„ 3s. 3}d. and as. ajd. an exact number of tiroes. 
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(2) Of the jtotal revenue of the kingdom for the year 1898-99, 
94-9 per cent, was derived from taxation, 3'8 percent, from the 
Post Office, >45 per cent from Crown Lands, and the remainder, 
;^8 i 7,462, from interest on Suez Canal shares and from miscel¬ 
laneous sources; what was the actual income derived from 
taxation ? 

(3) A rectangular box, With no lid, is made of oak one inch 
thick, the outside dimensions being 2ft. din. wide, 3ft. 6in. 
long, and ift. 9in. high ; if the liox m filled with earth, find, to 
the dearest lb., the Weight of the Imx and the earth, supposing 
2t cubic feet of earth to weigh one ton, and one cubic foot of 
oak 54 lbs. 

(4) If 2J!-I sy—p “"d 2.v-3y=;y, find the value of x‘—y*. 

.(S)^ Divide P {y-z)-k-y'‘( 3 e-^)-h- 3 z‘(x-y)- 2 xyt byx-y, 

and hnd the factors of the quotient. 

(6) Solve the equations 

(i.) -b ^ 

3 a-b4 a-1-7 

... , x-i-y — 8 

(w-t n)x~{»i- u)y--xSm. 

(7) A bookseller buys 24 copies of one book and 16 of 
another for 9s. 4d.; by selling the first bonk at the rate of 
half as much again for each copy and the second at a profit 
of 45%. he gains altogether .^3 12s. on the transaction; what 
was the selling price of each book ? 

(8) P'ind the highest common factor of a:‘ — 3 Jp-h- llP-Z 7 x+ 
18 and -r*—.r’4-i2ar'-—9a:-)-27. 

(9) .Show that the product of two expressions is equal to the 
product of their highest common factor and their loweat common 
multiple. 

Find the L.C.M. of .r* -1- aar* —aV —a*, ar' 4 - za.r^—a*x — 2 a* 
and 2ax^ — d*x - 20P. 

Answers. 

(i.) 7 S> ! ^^46 75 -6d. ( 2 ) £<)^, 2 i>T, 2 tS. (3) i3cwt. Silh-s. 

( 4 ) f^ ( 5 ) (r 3 =) O' - 3). ( 6 ) (i.) - 3 .J ; 

(ii.) j = , y— (7) 6s. and 4s. lod. 

;// m 

(8) .1-1 9. (9) (-r-ba) (x + 2 a) {x* 

, Geometry. 

{Books /. and II.) 

(1) P'rom a given point outside a given straight line draw a 
perpendicular to the given stiaight line. 

A and B are two given points on the same .side 01 the given 
straight line CD ; hnd a point P in CD such that the sum of 
AP and PB may be the least possible. 

(2) If two triangles have two sides of the one etjual to two 

sides of the other each to each but the angle contained by the 
two sides of the one greater than the angle contained by the 
two sides,of the other, then shall the base of that which has the 
greater angle be greater than the base of that which has the 
less. * '• » j 

Two straight lines, AB, CD, bisect one another ; under what 
condition.s is the figure ACBD a rhombus? 

(3) If a straight line fall across two parallel straight lines it 
shall make the alternate angles equal and the two interior 
angles on the same side of the line together equal to two right 
angles. 

ABC is anv triangle j draw a straight line DE parallel to BC 
and cutting the sides AB, AC, in D and E, so that DE may be 
equal to (i.) the sura of BD and CE, (ii.) the difference between 
BI) and CE. 

(4) Describe a parallelogram equal to a given triangle and 

having an angle equal to a given angle. , 

(5) ABCD is a quadrilateral in which tbe angles ABC, ADC 
are right angles; show that BD cannot be greater than AC, 
and that when BD is equal to AC the quadrilateral becomes a 
parallelogram. 

(6) If a straight line be bisected and produced to any point 
the recmngle contained by the whole line thus produced, and 
the part produced, together with the square on half the line 
bisected, is equal to the square on the .straight, line made up of 
the half and the part produced. 

Express^his proposition in an algebraical form. , 
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(7) In every triangle the square on the side subtending an 
acute angle is less than the squares on the sides containing that 
angle. 

In any triangle the stun of the s<|uares on the sides is equal 
to twice the siiin of the squares on half the base and the 
median. 

' (8) Construct a S(|uare equal to a ^''cn rectangle. 

(9) AliC is a right-angled triangle with the right angle at A; 
ifADdie drawn |x:rpendicular to BC, .show that the .square on 
Al) is e<|ual to the rect.ingle contained by Bl) and DC and^hat 
the square on .Mi is equal to the rectangle contained by BC 
and Bi). 

• 

General Eleirtentary Science. <- * 

rilV.SICAI. yi'ESTIONS, 

(1) “ l'l(|nal forces acting on a given mass produce equal 
momenta in e(|U.d times.’’ Describe cxpeiiments to illustrate 
this. 

(2) Four forces act al a point. The first of 10 units act.s due 
noith, the second of 15 units due east, the third of 20 units due 
south, and the fourth of 25 units due west. Kind (a) graphically, 
•and (i) by calculation, the magnitude and direction of the 
resultant. 

(3) A piece of sheet rinc, 12 inches long by 9 inches wide, is 
divided into nine rectangles of et|ual area by means of a ruler 
and pencil. One of the five rectangles that .are not corner rect¬ 
angles is cut .away. IIow would you find the centre of gravity 
of the renyiining piece of zinc ? 

(4) Describe an espcrimenl to demonstrate that the resultant 
of two parallel forces is equal to the algebraical sum of the 
forces. 

(5) Define “inertia.” What experiments have you seen de¬ 
signed to .show that matter possesses inertia ? 

CiiEMiCAi. tJUF.snovs. 

(1) Describe what happens, when charcoal, sulphur, and 

phosphorus arc separately heated in air. What substances are 
produced in each case ? ' 

(2) Starting with brimstone, explain how sulphuric acid can 

be prepared. Give three experiments to show the chief pro¬ 
perties of this acid. a 

(3) What important facts can be learnt by passing hydrogen 

over heated bl.ack oxide of copper. ' 

Fpench. 

I. Translate the following passage : — 

la: nombre de Icctcurs riisses s’augmente chaque jour, et ils 
demeurent aujourd’hui pas moins atlenllfs qu’hier it toutes les 
manifestations des belles Icltrcs ; temoin la ipianlite enorme 
d’edilions, dans ces dernieres annees, des o-uvres completes des 
auteurs d’hier, deja devenus classiques.Des deux ele¬ 

ments,—auteurs et public,-- necessaires au dcHeloppcnicnt d’une 
litterature, existent toujours en Kussie, et cependapl aucune 
ceiivre des nouveaux-vemis n'a fail evencment depuis nombre 
d’annees, cet evenemenj i la f^iis liittT.aire et socijl que pro- 
dui-saient si sou vent les creations dc leurs desanciers. L’unique 
exemple de Nadson fait seulemenl ressorlir, par son exception, 
I’uniformit^ de la regie. 

II. Translate into French :— 

In the western part of England livetl a gentleman of great 
fortune, who.se name was Merton. He had a large estate in the 
Island of Jamaica, where he had passed the greater part of his 
life, and was master of many servants, who cultivated sugar 
and other valuable things for his advantage. He had only one 
son, of whom he was excessively fond ; and to educate this 
child was his reason for determining to stay some years in 
England.* 

III. 

(1) Give the meanings and the plural forms of the follow¬ 

ing— anntau, gramftante, grand-ffre, c^mie-maim, tarnaval, 
sac de nuit. * 

(2) Decline <fui (relative and interrogative) and lequel. 
What parts of speech may tear be ? Translate - -The ’students 
have lost their books ; 1 ofi'ered them mine, but they preferred 
their own. « 

(3) Write the first person singular of all the primitive tenses 

of alter, ^ • 


(4) (iive the French for—80, 281, her needle, His Majesty 

the King, I'eUuary ist, 1900. ^ 

(5) Conjug.-ite In the singular the: present indicative \ind 
future of vahicte, mouvoir and suivrt, and in the plural the. 
present subjunctive and present perfect ,of s'apercevoir and 
jc lever. 


JUNIOR O.^l'ORD LOCAL EXAMINATION, 
JULY, 1900. , 

Monthly Test Papers, No. 2 . 

.Six test papers in the ten most popular subjects forthe Junior 
Oxford Local Examination in July, 1900, have been specially 
prep.ired foi us by tcacheis with a large experience of the 
re(|uiremenls of the examination.s. The second of the sefies is 
given Irelow. Copies of the papeis in any of the subjects can 
be obtained in a form suitable for distribution in class. The 
reprinted jrapers are sold in packets of twenty-live, at a cost of 
6 ( 1 . net. The papers may be ordered through a bookseller, or 
they may be obtained (post free) from the editors of The 
Si iiooi. Wormi, but in the laltei ca.se all orders must he 
prepaid. 

Arithmetic. 

{tnclnding Proportion, Penentages, Profit and Loss, Simple 
Intercit and Squate Hoot.) 

(l) Simplify; 


(2) Multiply 3-72 by -0011 and divide the product by 3-231 
to .-.ix places of decimals ; find also the value of -003125 of /.Tl. 

(3) How many square inches are there in 2 ac. 3 ro. 13 per. 
10 sq. yds. 2 sq. It. ? and what deeimal of a mile is 4 po. 
2 yds. 2 (1. 3 in. ? 

(4) Find die v.ilue of 20 tons 5 cwl. 2 qrs. 13 lbs. of zinc at 
^25 13s. 4(1. a ton. 

(5) Find the .Simple Intere.st on ^^131 5s. 8d. for 3 yrs. 
4 mos. al 3^ {ler cent, per annum. 

(6) Extract the .Square Root of 13-98909604 and of S64'jiJJj. 

(7) What is meant by “ rate per cent.” ? How much is 14? 
[ler cent, of jifi5 9.S. 4Jd. and of i mi. 2 fur. 22 po. 4 yds. ? 

(8) A man’s liabilitie.s amount to .{^6,472 and his assets Ni 
.^3>9*o 3s. 4d ; how much can he pay in the £,1 

(9) Find the v.alue of (-153846 x 9-485714 of - 23 ) of ^4 los. 

(10) How long will it take 3 .men and 2 boys to count 
65,000 sovereigns, having given that two men can count as fast 
as 3 lioys and 5 Ijoys can count 100 in *. minute ? 

Answers. 

(1) (i.) 2;-J;(ii.) Hi- (2) .004092 ;-000782 ; 8 (d. 

(3) 17772660; -0140625. (4) ;^520 10.S. 93d. 

( 5 ) £i(> 8.S. 2 ,}d. (6) 3-7402 ; 2^. (7) £2 5s. 4 j<l.; 

1 fur. 22 po. (8) I2S. 1(1. (9) £i los. (io.)8hrs. 2omin. 

Old Testament—Genesis. * 

• 

(1) Relate the circumstances attending the promi.se of Isaac. 

(2) In what ways were Abraham’.s relations with the King of 

Flgypt and willi Abimclech similar and dis.similar ? Can you 
explain his condbet ? * 

(3) Give the si|;nifications of Sami, Sar^ Abram, Abraham, 

Eliezer, Nahor, Laban. Where were Hebron, Zoar, Gerar, Mount 
Moriah and Mc.sopotamia? . 

(4) Who were the “Sons or Helh”? How did Abraham 
display his character in dealing with them ? 

(5) Relate briefly the story of the marriage of Kebekah and 
I.saac. 

(6) Give the words of the Second Covenant. 

(7) Explain, and give the context: 

(a) “became .m archer.” 

(A) “ Seven ewe lambs of the flock.” 

(e) “ the fountain in the way to Shur.” 

(d) “ in the presence of the sons of my people.” 

(«) “a wife out of the land of Egypt.” 
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Nev» TeBtament—St. Luke. • 

fl) He charged hfin to tell no man.’^ l^haU reasons can 
Jrou give for this silence cotnnaniled by Jesus? Can you recall 
any other cases ? • 

(2) What inference Ofe we to Sraw from Our Lord’s contrast 
wt'Uieen' Himself and John the Baptist ? 

(3) Say what you kndwtof the two apostles named James and 

the two named Judas, , 

(4) “In like manner did their fathers unto the prophets.” 
State the contest of these word.s, and give a.s many illuslration.s 
a-s you can recall. 

(5) What four woc'^are peculiar to St. Luke? With what 
four beatitude.s are they to be contrasted ? 

(6) What do you understand by Our Lord’s “brethren”? 
What did he teach about this relationship 

(7) (»ive .some account of the Pharisees and their leaching; 
or, rjlate the story »if the demoniac. What was “the country 
of the Oadarenes ” f 

English Grammar. 

Nouns, Adjectivk.s, Pronouns. 

(1) What are Abstract Nouns ? How arc they formed ? 

(2) What is meant by the degree of an Adjective? Com¬ 
pare—much, near, .splemUd, gay, terrible, lovely. 

(3) What .ire the functions of Conjunctive Prynouns > Com- 
ment on the sentences— (a) John, who, we see, is here, will tell 
us. (/') John, whom we see here, will tell us. , 

(4) Write down the plurals of -meinoianduiii, wharf, galley- 
slave, dilelt.ante ; the feminine of--slag, author, doctor, signor ; 
the Possessive ca.se (plural) of—ness, fos, man. 

(5) .Should the words, a, an. fbe, be classed as Adjectives ? 

(6) Write, in your own words, th« moaning of 

I sal me down to watch upon a liank 
With ivy canopied, and interwove 
VV'ith rtaunting honey-suckle, and began, 

Wrajil in a pleasing lit of melancholy, 

'I'o meditate my rural minstrelsy. 

(7) Subjects foi ess.ays ;— 

(u) .Should Fagging be aliolishcrl. 

[!') Description of an imaginary School Concert. 

English HlGtory. 

(1154—1216.) 

(Not mot e than five i/tiestiont to l<c attempted.) 

(1) Make out a list of the dilTercnl tcrriloiics over which 
Henry Jl. had direct or indirect control. Opposite the name 
of each territory slate — either (a) how Henry H. came to con¬ 
trol that particular territory ; or (i) whether or not it w.as in 
John’s po.ssession just before his death. 

(2) Tell the .story of one of the following :— 

(a) Henry II.’s relations with Thomas of Caiitetlniry. 

(/>) The Norman Compiest of Ireland. 

(c) John’s relations with Stephen Langton. 

(rf) Richard I.’s Crusade. 

(3) Explain briefly the terms E.xiommuniiattott, Hidage, 
Interdiet., Hnight, Scutage. 

(4) What is a “charter”? Menlioi* some of the things 
which were promised in charters of this period. Give reasons 
for describing the best known charter of the time as “ the Great 
Charter. ” 

(5) Write a charactcr-sketcli of either Hepi^' II. or one of 

his sons. , • 

(6) W’here were the following plac^ and with what historical 
events »e they associated during this period 1 -Acre, Austria. 
Bouvines, Canterbury, Cashel, Clarendon, Falaise, Northamp¬ 
ton, Kunnymede, Toulouse. 

As You Like It. 

(1) Contrast the characters of Celia and Rosalind. What 
inconsistencies do you notice in the different desciiption.s given 
of them ? 

(2) From what source did Shakespeare draw his plot ? How 
does he diverge from his original ? ' 

(2) Write a short note on the fool or clown of the Elinabelhan 
theatre. 


(4) Itlxplam the following expressions, referring to the context 
in every case :— 

There they live like the old Robin Hood of England. 

As the most capricious poet, honest Ovid, among the 
Goths. 

Like Diana in the foueilain. 

Ciesar’s thra.sonicil brag. 

The fair, the chaste and unexpre.s.sive she. 

• ’Tis a Greek invocaiion to call fools into a circle. 

(5) Give the meaning and derivation of—pantaloon, curile- 
axe, carlot, b.aslinado, due dame, seijueslercd, cope, ballet, 
quintessence. 

* Geography. 

Naiukai. Prodiu.is; Poi.iticai. Geooraiuiv of Kuroi’E 
* AM) Sou I II America. 

(1) What are teak, indigo, cloves, palm-oil, and from what 
p.irts ot the world do they come '! 

(2) Which are the chief wool-growing districts of the earth ? 
What .ire the chief exports of India ? 

(3) Name the chief places in the British Isles engaged in the 
following imlustries :—glii-ss, ship-building, cotton, fruit-farming. 

(4) What is the chief town of each of the following territories, 
.md of what country is it a pari ?—French Guiana, Moravia, 
.Servia, Araiicania, tjueen’s f'ounly. Savoy. Which are the 
most thickly-populated parts of .South America? 

(5) How many stales are there in the German Empire? 
Name as many .is you can and give their capitals. • 

(6) Draw a sketch-map of Brazil; show where the E<iuator 
ciosses it, and name the suriouiiding countries. 

French. 

(1) Tuiiislate into Freiieii : 

(a) lie has only ciglily postage-slam [is. I have two 

hundred ,ind eigluy-six. , 

(/') My youngest (l.uighter’s fine dog has won several 
prizes. * 

(r) She has h.id a new hat made. 

{d) His father is a policeman, lie has a black beard and 
wears a dark blue iimforiii. • 

(e) That’s my house. What do you think of it ? 

(/■) When«lic comes, ple.ise ask him to wait a few minutes. 

(2) Translate into Engli.sh : 

Coci me rappelle I'anecdole de la duchesse obligee de se 
lendrc au convent voisin par un jour d’hiver. Le couvent 
elait paiivre, le hols nianquait, ct les moines n’avaient, pour 
combattre le froid, quo la discipline et I’ardeur des pri^res. Izi 
duchesse, ijui grelottait, revint louchee il’une profonde com- 
ixissioii pour Ics pauvres religieux. Pendant qu’on la debarasse 
de sa pelisse et qu’on ajoute deux buches au feu de sa cheminee, 
elle mandc son inlcndant, auquel elle ordonne d’envoyer, sur-lc- 
champ, du hols an convent. Kile fail ensuite rouler sa chaise 
longue p^cs du foyer, dont la chaleur nc larde pas a la ranimer. 
Dej.a le souvenir de ce qu’elle vient de souffrir s’est 6teint dans le 
bien-elrc k I’intendrwl rentre,^t demande combien de chariots 
de hois il doit faire transporter. “ ISlon Dieu ! vous pouver 
attendre,” dit nonchalamment la grande dame; “le temps s’est 
bcaucoup radouci.” 

(3) Cirve the plural of -bail, attneau, <eil, feu (lire), fou, and 
the masculine of — eette vieilte dame, moile, fraiche and 
selle-ci. 

(4) Explain the method of indicating drfferent degrees of 
comp,irison in French. Put into French—The eldest son ; the 
least of these little ones ; the finest horse. 

(5) Conjugate interrogatively the preterite of monter, venit, 
rendre. Give the iurperativc of alter and chanter. 

(6) What is the rule for the formation of adverbs of manner 
from adjectives ? Give four examples. 

(7) For those only who offer “ Goloml a” (pp. 26-51). 

(i.) Tran.slale into English ; 

(a) p. 31, 11 . 15-26. ColombajeNi .... soil court. 

{b) p. 41, 11. 14-25. D'rsque le brigadier . . . . en 
* entrant. 

(c) p. 49, 11 . 6-17. Ma siour .... moquiez de nou.s. 

(it.) Write short notes on— Its yeu.r bleu fgncl, vocerairice, 
sur ces entrefaites, bonder. 

(8) For tfiosc only who offer “ L’homme k I’or^llc cassee” 

(pp. 35-67)- 
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*(i.) Translate into English : 

Ifi) p. 37 , 11 . 9-19. Maisceipii .... rians son cieur. 
(^i p. 48, II. 26-34. Aprcs uiie seniainc . . . . de leurs 
lissus. 

(1) p. 6l, II. 15-24. Lt-sofiicicrs .... junrs dc solJe. 
, (ii.) Write short notes on- Har/dcllt, d'iihouer au port, 

chaii.\ 7 >ivt, tout tela tie va qu'd moitti hitn. 


Algebra. 


(liiiluditig Ilighetl Common I'aiior, Lowat Common 
Multiple and p'laitious.J 

(1) Simplify:— , 

(3j--3.)i-5-[4j -{3,-t 2'i}' - 0 l-23'J. 

(2) {.Muhiplyj^- 4.t-j/-|- 1/-’- 31/'' hy a’-| 4,i_K -SJ''- 

(3) A merchant buys a articles for p pence a dozen and sells 
them for s shillings a score ; how much does he gain ? 

(4) Kind the G.C.M. of 

a' 6a’-l-3j:'--|- 12a: —10 and a-*-| 6a ‘-t-3a - — 12a- — lo. 

(5) Split into factors each of the following expressions; -- 

2 (a- ~ a-). 6 (a ' • o’), 4 (.r* — a*) ; 
and thimce write down their lowest common multiple. 

(6) Solve the etjuations :— 

(>■) 4 -<-t 3 ( 3 ^-t •) (-^ - 3 )-JJ l'( 3 -' 

(ii.) 2x --, a.x --iiy-[ (a-h)-. 

2 

(7) In a certain disision sum the dividend is 25 tinus the 
remainder ; if the divisor be 24 and the sum of the divnlend, 
the quotient and the remainder be 972, hnd the dividend and 
the quotienV. 

(8) Kind the square root of 

.r' -2e-.<r-{a — 2)-l4<a'(a-— ai-)+a-<*. 

(9) Simplify; — 


(■•) 


_ 3 _ 

X- — J.ry-i- lOj-- 


2 

.r- — bxy 


(ii.) in"-' v: . 

If ax - 2.1 - I — X’ If — 2 ax 

(10) If the numerator and denominator of a certain fraction 
be each increased by one, the fraction becomes ), but if they be 
each decreased by one the fraction becomes J ; find the fraction. 
Answers. > 

(l) - 2X + Z. (2) x'—2Qx‘y-+2ix-y'' ~ l7xy'+isy'- 

(3) a pence. (4) j-' -2. (5) 12 (a-fa) 

60 

{x- + a-) (XT' —a''). (6) (i.) J ; (ii.) x-y^" ^ ^ 


(7) dividend, 900 ; quotient, 36. (8) x--( 2(.v— ar. 


(9) (>) 


1 /•- , i 

, - ; (11.) 

j-"--9.9'-f20y- l-f.r 


( 10 ) 


Euclid. 

{Hooi /.) 

(1) Define a semi-circle, a polygon and a parallclogiani. 

(2) Divide a gisen finite straighji line into,two cqtia^parls. 

(3) Any two sides of a frianglc are together greater than the 
third side. 

(4) Parallelograms on the same base and between the same 
parallels arc equal in area. 

(5) Describe a .square on a given straight line. 

( 5 ) If two triangles have two sides ot the one equal to two 
sides of the other, each to each, and have also their bases or 
third sides equal, then shall the angle contained by the two 
sides of the one be equal to the angle contained by the two 
sides of the other. 

(7) If one side of a triangle be produced the exterior angle 
so formed.shall be equal to the sum of the interior and opposite 
angles and the three angles of the triangle shall be together 
equal to two right an|;lcs. 

(8) The straight line cutting off equal segments from the 
sides of an isosceles triangle is parallel to the base. 

(9) ASCD is a square and a point E is taken in the side CD 
so that DE is less Ilian CE ; show that AE is less than &£. 

(10) ABC is a right-angled isosceles triangle with the right 
angle at B ; from J?, any point in AC, PD, is drawn perpen¬ 
dicular to AC to meet AB in O s show that the sum of the 
squMes on AP, PC, is equal to the sum of the squares on 
BO, BC. 


PRELIMJHARY OXFO^jl) LOCAL 
EXAMINATION, JULY, 1900. 

Monthly Test Papers.—Nc. 2 . 

The increasing im])nrtance of the Preliminary Local Examl 
nations of both Oxford and Cambridirc has made it necessary 
to take into account the work of the teachers engaged in pre¬ 
paring pupil', for these examinations. We have, conseriuently, 
had six test papers in each of the seven mo.st important subjects 
drawn up by experienced teachers, and the second is printed this 
month. Copies of the questions in any subject dealt with can be 
obtained in a form suitable for di.stributiun in class. Particulars 
will be found on page 74, in connection with the Junior Local 
Examination. 

Arithmetic. 

(1) Divide 10136368225 by 10135; g'''® answer in 
words. 

(2) Multiply .^132 4s. 7|d. by 135. 

(3) Reduce 61423 half-ponce to £■ s. d. 

(4) .Simplify ; - 1 -ji; — 

(5) Multiply the sum of 3J and 4', by the difTcrcnce between 
71 and i-rV 

(6) Divide 14 by -00.32. 

(7) Kind the value ot 2 lbs. 7 oz. $ dwt. of silver .it >^2 8s. 
a lb. 

( 8 ) Find the Simple Interest on ^1,645 los. for 20 years at 
4 per cent, per annum. 

.Answers. 

(t) 1,000,135. (2) ;i.'l7,8si ,ls. ejd. (3) /127 19s. 3.1d. 

(4) IS- (5)481- (6) 4 , 375 - { 7 )£ 6 sf<- (8) ;6’i. 3J6 8s. 

New Testament—St. Luke. 

(1) What special mentions of the State of Infancy are made 
hy St. Luke? 

(2) Say what you know ;ibout the calling of (a) the sons ol 
Zebedcc, ( 3 ) Matthew the publican. 

(3) Arrange the names of the Twelve Apostles in the ii.sual 
three groups. Why should judas lacariot be placed last ? 

(4) With what four short jiarables does St. Luke conclude the 
Sermon on the Mount ? Write out one of them in your own 
words. 

(5) Explain the Parable of the Two Debtors. 

(0) What does Our Lord leach about the Sabbath ? 

(7) Explain 

(1) ‘ shew bread." 

(2; ‘ receipt of custom.” 

(3) ‘ Children of the bride chamber.’ 

(4) ‘ Magdalene.” 

(5) ‘ Much more than a projiliel.” 

(6) * centurion.” 

English History. 

{1629—1646.) 

JVot more than Ayo questions to he attempted. Credit will be 
given for maps or other drawings to illustrate the aus ivers ; hut 
not more than one-fifth of the time allotted to the paper should he 
devoted to such illnstrations, “ 

(1) For what re.asons, ami for how long, did Charles 1 . at¬ 
tempt to govern without a I’arliament ? What events ulti- 
m.alely compelled him to summon another Parliament i 

(2) Write brief accounts of any two of the following :— 
Falkland, Hampilen, Laud, Pym, St^afTord. 

(3) Tell the story of any one of the follow'ing events 

(a) The Bishop’Wars. • 

(b) The Irish Rising of 1641. _ 

(r) The exploits of Montrose in Scotland. 

{d) The battles of Marston Moor or Naseby (not both). 

(4) Slate the priticipl things done by the Long Parliament 
during its first session. 

(5) If you had been living in 1642 would you have been a 
Rouqdhead or a Cavalier? Give your reasons—reiu^beiing 
that probably you would not have foresee the execution of the 
king. 

(6) What is a “ covenant ”'? .Show that you know the differ¬ 
ence lietween the Seottish National Covenant and the Solentn 
Leapte ami Covenetn!. 
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* English Qrammari 

Verbs. 

(1) What ate (•) Transitive, (i) Auxiliary, Verbs? Uefine 

Tense. ^ ' 

* (a) Parse fully llie verbs in the following :—“ A large jratl of 
the surfaceiis rovercil IVith forests, which supply the limber ihiit 
forms Canada's chief natural wealth.” , 

(3) What is meant by a verb of incomplete predication ? 
Give instances. 

(4) Give the past tense (lirst person singular) and the p.isl 
participle of -lay, lietdown), come, swim, bid, teach, climb. 

(5) Passage for paiaphrasing ; 

The curfew tolls the knell of [mrling day. 

The lowing heid winds slowly oVr the lea. 

The iiloiighman homeward plods hi.s weary way, 

. And lea\a;s the world to darkness and to me. 

Robinson Crusoe. 

(j) Describe the events which made it jrossible for Crusoe to 
leave his island. 

(2) What was the vision which Crusoe saw in the ague-lit 
({) Describe the making of Ciusoc’.s boat. 

(4) Where and what are —\'armoulh Hoads, Leadenhall 
Market, Sallee, Pics of TeneriH'e, lJ.ay de Todos los .stantos, 
Uochelle ? 

(5) ICspl.iin the meaning of sheet-anchor, punch, moidoies, 
ciuisadoes, r.enith, jieriagua, to stave, leeward. 

Qeogsaphy. 

WATER-KORMel'l IONS. 

(1) Where ate these rivers? Name their .source and 
mouths :—Ganges, Ania/on, Elbe, V<jlg.r, Congo. 

(2) Define and give instances of strait, gulf, bay, creek. 

(3) How are Lakes formed? Wliat happens when a lake 
has no outlet ? 

(4) What are waterfalls and cascades ? What makes the 
volume of the wateif.dl vary? 

(5) Describe the formation ol springs. 

(f>) Draw a map of the Medileriancan .Sea, inserting these 
names:—Sicily, Cyprus, H.alearic Isles, the mouths of the 
Rhone and the Nile, Algeria, Greece, Gull of Lyons. 

• French. 

{Sel-Iiool', pp. 12-23.) 

(1) Translate into Erench,;— 

(a) Why dill they not begin sooner ? I do not know. * 

(if) There are the (;ooks. Don’t give them to her to’day. 

(c) There are some men who live a hundred years. 

(</) It is said that he is a miser (avurc). 

(e) Really, that is very funny {drdle\. 

(2) Write the second person-singular future, the third person 

plural preterite, and the first person singular present sub¬ 
junctive avoir, alUr, rire, envoycr. 

(3) Givejihe feminine forms (ii—nigre, atteur,Jils, voyageur, 

and compare— deatt, mat, petti, pen, , 

{4) Translate into English :— 

II traverse plusieurs cliambrcs pleincs do gentilshomiiies 
el de dames dormant tons, les uns debout, les autres assis, II 
cnlra dans tine chanibre toute dor^e, et il vit ssr iin lit, dont les 
rideaux elaient cuverts d<4 tons efitet, le plus beau spectacle 
qu’il eilt jamais vu,*une princesse ^ui (laraissait avoir quinze ou 
seize an|, et dotU I’eclat resplendissabt avail quelque chose de 
lumineux et de divin. 

(5) Parse the words in italics in the above passage. Give 
the feminine plural forms of lumineux and dimn. Decline in 
full the definite article. 

(6) Translate into English:— 

(n) La jeune princesse, courant un jour dans le chfitcau, et 
monlatit' de chambre en chanibre, alia jusqu’au haut d’un 
donjon, dans un petit galetas ou une bonne vieille etait seide 
k filer sa quenouille. 

(^1 Elle les eroyeUt moris d^puis qu’on les avail enlev^s 
sans itu rien dire. 

roi ne laista pas d'en 6tre f^che, car elle etait sa 


mere ; mais il s’en consola bientdt avec sa belle femme ct scs 
enfanls. 

Give the past participle of— creyait, 

P^xplain why moris has the plural inflexion. 

Give the masculine phrase corresponding to sa belle 
femme. • 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the opinions 
expressed in letters which -sppear in these columns. As a 
r rule, a letter criticising any article or review printed in 
The Sciiooi. World will be submitted to the contributor 
before fubliiation, so that the criticism atid reply may appear 
vi together. 

The Salleze Method of Teaching History. 

Miss Ei hel Reily says (December, 1899): “ A new melhiod 
of leaching history was invented some fifteen years ago by 
Madame .Salle/e. It is an improvement on the Polish method.” 

The fact is il is not a new system ; but it is the “ Mdlhcxie 
Mn<'moni<iuc rolonaisc” which has been in use in France, to my 
knowledge, for about half a century. It was inlroiluced to my 
notice while I was a teacher at Queen’s College, London, and 
1 adopted and taught il there just forty-five years ago, I too 
made variations adapting it to English re<[uirements, and 
changing the .arningeincnt of numbers, so as to get all the units, 
tens, twenties, &c., in one line. About thirty years ago I 
published “Chronological Maps” (Bell and Daldy), is. fid. 
In an early number of the Parents’ Peview I explained the 
system, and in the Ladies’ College Magazine I reprinted that 
•article. I have also written of it in “ Work and Play in Girls’ 
Schools ” (Longin.ans). •, 

I lirsl saw Mivrlanic Salleve's books ten years ago, at the time 
ol the Educational Congress in Paris. They are good, but I 
think il belter for the children to make their own charts, 
instead of gelling them ready made. It is best for little ones 
to have merely a blank chart, and to use movable signs. Our 
kindergailc-n 'le.achcr hiis flags, tin soldiers, Ulc. Then, if 
written signs aie used, it is better to pul in first only a few 
dates, and all ol these iclaliiig to England. This forms a sort 
of backbone, .and later we add other important matters which 
have more to do with general history. Pupils delight in 
devising pictures for themselves. Thus one drew a hand in 
the flame to commemorate the death of Cranraer. A number 
of daggers marked the massacre of St.lkirtholoiiiew. The bones 
of a hand told of the discovery of the Rontgen rays; a lady 
tiding, of the improvement in bicycles. If a short period is 
being studied, we have books ruled with squares large enough 
for us to‘write in tl‘e principal things''lo be remembered. 

This method is fat superior to all other systems of 
mnemonics that I know. Before I became ac(|uaintcd with 
it I had drawn up'many chronological table.s, some of 
prodigious dimensions, and committed to memory much 
doggerel verse. I have since discarded all this. It is easy 
to remember the piasilion of the pictures in the compact 
century square, and so the date is known without learning ; one 
realises at once from the position the relation of events. In 
some charts we enter little besides the accessions of sovereigns 
and a few impoitant events. If studying literature, we add 
books or a portrait of the author; if science, some picture ; if 
constitutional history, the names of important Acts. The 
system is easily ariapted to many purpoifcs. A Chart of English 
LiteraUire has been compiled by Miss Heath, of Clifton 
(J. Baker & Son, 25, Paternoster Square, London, E.C.). 

Dorothea Bealb. 

It is {^ea-sant (o know that a teacher of Mjas Beale’s ex* 
petience so highly approves the system of mnemonics described 

1 
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in my arlicio on the “ Sallcrc Method,” and I am quite of her 
opinion that it is the best method at pic-sent known. 

My use of the word “invented” was a little unfortunate. 
Madame Salle^e did not, of course, invent her method, iait only 
adapted it from the existing “ .Methode^Mnemonique Polonaise,” 
and in the preface of her works she mentions this fact. As in 
the case of Miss Ruiidall, and of Mis-. Beale herself, Madame 
Salleze only claimed originality for tlie manner in which ..he 
applied the .system. 

As regards Miss Beale’s remark, that she has found it belter 
for children to make their own charl.s, instead of having them 
ready made, and even to use movable signs, I should think ihi.s 
would certainly be the case with (piite young children, also 
where plenty of lime can be spared, and in cases where te^^t- 
books on history are use<l. But I am inclined to think that for 
older piqjils and sliulents preparing for examinations, where a 
rapid method of memorising dates and events is rerpiircd, the 
prepared charts are preferable, especially for students attending 
lectures and having no tcxl-books for refeicnee ; hut this is, ol 
course, onl) a matter of opinion. 

The method can he applied, as Miss Beale says, to almost 
any subject, and M.idame .Salle/e has publlslicd a chronology 
of Kiiglish history (the explanatory notes in French and 
Knglish in parallel columns), of .Scripture history, ancient 
history, and of “ inventions.’’ .She tells me she considers the 
linglish chronohigy the best and most complete of her hooks. 
I have two or three copies of her hooks, and should be very 
plea.sed to lend them to anyone who is interested in the method 
and wishes to study it further. It seems a pity if is not hctler 
known in England. In connection with this subject, the fol¬ 
lowing coiiimunicalion, which I h.ive received from Madame 
S.lllezc, is of inteiest ; — 

“ Vous me deiinndcz mon avis siir les lahlcaxix muds ct les 
■signes mobiles. C’est en effet ce qu'il y a de priTerablc pour 
intciesser les enfants. Cependant on appreiid Ires bien avec les 
images parce qu’elles reslent (i.xas dans la memoire el aver 
chaque siccle toutes les images vous apparaisscnt a niesure que 
vous leeilcz Ics dales. J’ai eu autrefois des tableaux niuels et des 
signes mobiles .sur de.s petits cartons que les enfants meltaieiit 
eux-memes dans les cases. .Seulement ce ii’elait pas pratique, 
parce que cela leur prenait beaucoup de temps et (pi’ils 
petdaienl a chaque instant Icurs [letits signes. Le iiiieiix .'i 
mon avis serail de Icur faire dessincr le signe dans chaque case 
et avoir un grand nombre de tablcux muds a sa disposition, ou 
bien encore avoir des petits jetons de dilterenles eoulcurs ct les 
disposer sur un tableau mud pemlanl la recitation. C’est le 
inoyen dont je me suis souvent seivi aux coins de Mesilewioi.sellcs 
Lacorne ; mais je vous le repete le rncilleur moyen pour rctenir 
les dates e’est de les apprchdre en fegardanl son tableau image. 
De meme qu’on doit apprendte la geographic sur la carte el 
non pas dans le livre.” 

Ethel M. Reily. 

Apparatus for Determinuig “g.” 

TtlE method of marking a pendulum by a falling weight, 
which is let go at the instant the pendulum starts, is described 
in I’rof, Whiting’s “ Physical Measurement,” as it is also in 
Mr. Earl’s “ Elements of Natural Philosophy ” recently pub- 
Ii.shed. But the apparatus drawn and rlcscribcd in Part I. of 
Gregory and Simmons’ “Exercises in Practical T’hysics” is 
not a copy of anything, though it embodies the .same combina¬ 
tion as lho.se in the other books. 

With regard to Mr. Rheam’s appaialns, so long in use, we 
should like to know how harmonic motion is secured by a pen¬ 
dulum swinging on a leather hinge (unless the pendulum be 
very heavy), and Row his sliding weight is arranged so that it is 
free from the front face of the pendulum, and yet allows the 
front face to rest in a vertical plane. How soon does his broad¬ 


faced pcndulum,comc to rest, and what mg.rk does a spherical 
I weight make on it^? JiVhat exact line arc we to measure from, 

' and to what 'exact point ? About these and other practical 
' points we have no information. 'I'eachers jyant details. We 
cannot all design original appartitus ; we^have no time, nor are 
' we all mechanically apt. In designing apparatus it is as well 
to eliminate sources of error as much as possible, though it is 
' of the first imjio.tance that students should he alive to what 
. may render their results unreliable. In modern (juantilativc 
, experinicnlal work among children the conditions that make 
for accuracy arc not sufficiently home in mind: and after all 
it is a small mvtter to know that our results are accurate, com¬ 
pared with the inipoil.incc of knowing whether they ought to he 
so. 

We owe many thanks to Mr. Whalley for jrringiiig the matter 
forward at the Chelsea Conference of Science Teachers last 
J.anuary, and to Ihe authors of “ ICxcrciscs in Practical Physics” 
for hunting out and making generally av.rilahle (that is where 
Ihe real utility lies) the dc.sign set out in their little book. 

Nottingham. W. R. S. 

The Quantitative Shibboleth. 

I sitoiil.l) like to emphasise the truth of Mr. Picton’s warning 
in the Noveinlier issue of TiiK .School Wori i> that the rpuin- 
tilativc work which is now usual in many school laboratories 
may have as little educative value .is Ihe now rightly displaced 
lest-tiihing. T feat that very many tcachcis arc accustomed to 
demand of their piqiils iiumliericss ijuantitativc determinations 
which have little or no useful reference to any .scientific enquiry. 
About a year ago a jnnininent member of the Science Com- 
initlce of the llcadinaster.-,’ Association insisted in my hearing 
that science ft measurement, and he spoke with satisfaction ol 
a whole Icmi being nece.ssary to complete Ihe determinations 
of the relative densities of substances lighter than water. 

So long as such lamentable views are lield by teachers of 
science classical men may rightly wish to minimise the place of 
■science in the curticiilum, and it is still necessary to urge that 
science must he taught not mainly because it will tell some¬ 
thing of the laws of the world in which we live, not chiefly lie- 
1 cau.se it will involve measurement and careful manipulation, hut 
■ because under right guidance it affords every hoy and ever} 
girl an opportunity to make knowledge for liim-self or herself. 

1 suppose that the readiness to insist upon quantitative expeti- 
111' nis which arc often not necessary parts of any enquiry i.s not 
unconnected with the fact th.il they are readily checked, and 
that a class engaged upon them is easily controlled. 

I do not wish to he misunderstood. (Quantitative work has 
a most necessary place, and I am convinced that it must he 
employed from the beginning. The history of chemistry .shows 
that little real progress was made until Black introduced the 
use of the balance, and no more admirable exai\iplc of the 
making of knowledge can be found than his research upon 
magnc.sia alba. 1 can state from experience that boys who 
work out for themselves such a connected enquiry as this do 
gain a habit of erquiry, an accuracy of thought and a« faculty 
for investigation which could never he gained from one hundred 
purposeless determinationSj however accurate they might be. 

Bevan Lean. 

The Friends’ .School, Ackworth. 

A Teacher’s Library of Geography. 

If you refer to your issue for last September, you will under¬ 
stand that I take a semi-paternal or godfatherly interest in 
Dr. Mill’s article on a “ Teacher’s Library of Geography.” It 
seems to me an extremely helpful contribution to the teaching 
of a subject which has developed immensely since my own 
school-days. At the same time I am' puacled by one 01 two 
points: - 
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(a) Why does Dr. Mill ascribe Mr. Bearcley’s “ Henry the 
Navigator ” to Messft. Longmans, an<l price it 'at 6s. ? Surely 
it appears in Me.ssrs. Putnam’s “ Heroes oT th? Nations Series,” 
'at S-s. ? • 

(!>) Does Dr. Mill delilreratsly or unintentionally omit all 
specific. reference to reproductions of ancient and mcdi.Tval 
maps? {speaking <iyitf as an interested htyman, I shotdd 
have thought that the comparison of fourl^nth-ccntury and 
sixteenth-century maps was the most graphic and convincing 
way of realising the importance of the geographical disccjveiies 
of the last decade of the fifteenth century. 

(r) Supposing Dr. Mill agrees with this last lay opinion, 
would he he prepared to substitute Mr. Keane’s recent “ Evo¬ 
lution of Geograjihy ” lor Mr. Biazcley’s hook ? I have nothing 
to say against Mr. Bcazcley’s (ext, which I have read with gloat 
interest and frequehtly used ; hut the old nnijis are much loss 
clearly reproduced by Mr. Beazeley’s publishers than by 
Mr. Keane’s. For all I know, the maps desiderated may 
appear in Messrs. I’hilip’s “ Gro.at Navigators .Scries,” with 
which I am unacquainted. 

Yours faithfully, 

C. .S. FEAKliNSIIlK. 

(a) Theiie was no sinister motive. I made a mist.ake. 

(/;) Deliberately, not unintentionally. * 

(<•) Mr. Keane’s “ Evolution of Gcngrajiliy ’• was |mhlished 
after my article was written and in type. The maps reproduced 
in it .arc very clear ; but they ate rather interpretations than 
reproductions of the ancient «i.ips, of which clearness w.is 
rarely an attribute. Those who can study early maps in fax- 
simile will doubtless learn much from them, hut such study is 
rather for the specialist than the jiraclical teacher. I also 
am unacquainted with Messrs. Philip’s “Great Navigators 
.Series.” 

Ilin-.n Roiieut Mm. 

[Mr. Fearcnidde also “ made a mistake.” The seiies from 
which Dr. Mill selected several books for his lists is riglitly 
named “ (ireat Explorers Series.”— Eds.] 

“Origin of Brushwork” at the English Education 
Exhibition. 

• My attention has been called to an exhibit by Mr. T. U 
Ablett in the Exhibition now open at the Imperial Institute, 
entitled “Origin of Brushwork.” 

Will you allow me to make a formal and public iirotAt 
against Mr. Ahlctt’s cliym to he the oiiginator of bruslnvdrk as a 
means of education for the young. 

In conserjuence of this exhibition of an unfounded claim I am 
prejjaring for publication a statement showing the actu.al facts of 
the case. In the meantime I will ask your readers to suspend 
judgment in regard to Mr. Ahlett’s claim. 

. Ebenezer Cooke. 

62, South Hill Park, 

Hampstead, N.W. 


PRIZE COMPETITION. 

Result of No. 9.—English Essays. 

Though the number of essay.s received from competitors 
over fifteen years of age was quite satisfactory, the result in 
the Junior competition was rather disappointing. On the 
whole the essays were well planned, clearly expressed, and in 
one or two cases the style was distinctly good. The prize in 
the senior competition, for candidates over fifteen years of age, 
has been divided between— 


E. Mac Ewen, 

Mortimer Hou.se School, 

Clifton; 

and 

F. Otto Inglis, 

The High School^ 

Peebles. 

The prize in the junior competition has been awardcd*to— 
Norah Mary (jwynne. 

The High .School for Girls, 

Leek. 

• B^it several other essay.s are ^slso specially mentioned by the 
examiners in whose hands the award was left. In the senior 
C'impctiticm the css.T,ys of Violet A. Garnett, Radeclyfte, 
('ifllieroe, ami Eflic Mar.sden, Wigan Pupil Teachers’ School, 
arc highly commended. Similarly the e.ssays of Ghita Fattorini, 
St. Monica’s Convent, Skipton-in-Craven, and Katie Lloyd, 
.St. Joseph’s Convent, Clapham Road, S.W., in the junior com¬ 
petition, are spoken of .as “showing great promise.” Katie 
Lloyd, it is pointed out, is only twelve years of age, hut her 
essay is not only excellent, but very nicely written. Wc are 
convinced (hat it would he to the advantage of boys and girls 
at school if more attention were? given to practice in expressing 
their ideas clearly and hrielly, and we .shall return to this 
subject ill a future competition. 

Competition Mo. 10.—New Books of Fiction for the 
School Library. 

<[t has been decided, we will .suppose, to add some new 
hooks to the School Library of (1) a boy.s’ .school, and (2) a 
girls’ school. We offer two prizes of books, each of the 
[luhlished value of half-a-guinea, to he chosen from the 
catalogues of Messrs. .Macmill.'fti iS: Co., Limited, for the two 
best lists of ten hooks of Action which have been published in 
leceut years, one prize for the best list of hooks for hoy.s, and 
one piizc for the he-.t list of books for girls. The rules for the 
competition are as follows:— * 

(1.) Each lift sent in must he accompanied by a coupon 
(P- iv.). 

(ii.) No list received .after Mond.ay, February t2th, 1900, will 
he considered. 

(iii.) The dcci.sion of the Editors is final, and will Ijc pub¬ 
lished in the \f.\icli muiiher. 

(iv.) The competitor’s name and address must be .staled on 
each list returned. 

(v.) That list will for the purpo.se of thi.s competition he 
considcicd the best which contains the largest number of the 
hooks mentioned most frequently in the lists received. 

(Vi.) Tjje title, itfgelher wfth the names of the author and 
publisher of all hooks, must be given. 

(vii.) Replies should lie addressed to the Editors, The 
School World, St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 


OUR CHESS COLUMN. 

No 14. 

Last year I offered a set of Staunton chessmen to the com¬ 
petitor who gained most points in our competitions ^uring the 
twelve months. This has been won by 
N. P. Wood, 

The College, 

Regent’s PaA, 

• London, N. W., 

with a score of 10.4. 

The following deserve Honourable Miyilion: — A. D. 
Punchard 9.8.; N. B. Dick 9.7. ; A. V. Poyser 8.7. A similar 
prize will Ite awarded on the result of the monthlyViompetitions 
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from-the present time till the end of the year. Age limit 21. 
The December competition resulted as follows: -One of 
Me.ssrs. De La Rue’s pocket chessboards and men goes to 
P. J. Wood, 

Northern Congregational School, 

Silcoates, 

.. Wakefield. 

Another is claimed by three competitors—E. H. Colmun, 
L. H. lascail, and If. Dickins, all of the Nonconformist 
tlmmmar School, Bishoifs Stortford. They will please play 
off for it. These four competiturs each g.ave all the possible 
25 moves in solution to our last problem. Other competi.ois 
came out as follows :-N. V. Dick, 25; N. P. Wood, 25; 
A. I). Punchard, 25; L. Shillingford, 22 C. Mellows’ 2t 
K. II. Leonard, jq;]. V. Middleton, iS. 

Here is a remarkable game : 



White. 


Bl.Af'K. 

I. 

P -K4. 

I. 

P K4. 

2. 

P—KB4. 

2 . 

B--B4. 

3- 

P - Q4- 

3- 

P X OP. 

4- 

Kt-KI!3 

4- 

Kt - (JB3 

5- 

B- -(J3. 

S- 

T’-03- 

6. 

Castles. 

6. 

Kt KB3. 

7 - 

VKt--02. 

7- 

Castles. 

8. 

p- K5. 

8. 

Kt 94. 

9 - 

BxP(ch.) 

9- 

K X Ii. 

10. 

Kt—KlS (cb.) 

10 . 

K Kt3. 

11. 

QKt B3, 

II. 

Kt—K6. 

12. 

B X Kt. 

12. 

P X B. 

IS¬ 

Kt--K4 (eh). 

13- 

T. 

1 

1 

M¬ 

0 ■ 03- 

14. 

P- Ky (ch.) 

'S- 

K — Rsq. 

IS- 

Px R (^tj) (rh.) 

16. 

RxQ. 

16. 

9 X Kt. 

17 - 

P X Q (ch.) 

17- 

Kx P. 

18. 

fJ-KKt3 (ch.) 

18. 

K--R4. 

19 - 

RxP. 

19. 

R X R. 

20 . 

Mate in three ! 




Competitors must tell me— 


(1) Why did not Black play 10 K—Ksq. or K—Ktsq. ? 

(2) Wh.at is the .solution of the mate in three ? 

On the re.sult of the competition, I shall award half-a-dozen 
or more copies of a useful little work entitled “ Fifty Pawn 
1 uzzles. Young players do not pay .anything like sidllcieiit 
attention to their pawns, and 1 intend, during the year, present¬ 
ing many copies of this little guide to p.awn play; it will be 
found exceedingly interesting. Each puzzle is illu.strated by a 
diagram, and there are full solutions. 


The above, then, is No. l in our 1900 competition. Boys 
and girls at school arc alone eligible for the monthly prizes, and 
the marks they gain will, of course, count in the competition 
for the yearly prize mentioned above. Four marks for this 
month’s game. 


CALENDAR, o 


[Items for the March Calendar must be received by 

February 1900.] 

February, 1900. 

Thursday, isl.- -Send in names for Classical Scholar-ships at 
Newnham College, Cambridge. 

Apply for papers for Elementary Exams, 
of Society of Arts. 

Tuesday, 6th.- -Ex.-iminalion for .Second Division Clerk¬ 
ships of the Civil Service (see p. 23). 

Wedncsd.iy. 7th. - Return forms for professional Preliminary 
Kx.iminalion, College of Preceptors. 

Pi()fes.sor Laliemaiid’s public lecture on 
French Literature at University College, 
W.C. (8.30). 

Rev. Di. Moore’s pjiblic Lecture on 
“ Dante’s Purgatorio ” at Univeisity 
College, W.C. (3.0). 

E.'camiii.ation for Mathematical and Classi¬ 
cal Scholarships and Exhibitions at 
Exeter, Jesus, and Pembroke Colleges, 
Oxford. 

S.iliiiday, loth.—Last day for loturning applie.alion form*- 

for .Special Commercial .Scholarships for 
Te.iehei', (p. 62). 

Wednesday, 14‘h. -London Univeisitj M.itticulation P.iss List 
published. 

Tluirsilay, i5';li. -Retain forms for Militia Literary Ex- 
ammalion. 


Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Wediicsilay, 

Thursday, 

Wed nesday. 


Apply for Centre Superintendentships, 
Intermediate Education Board, Iieland. 
Last day for returning application forms 
for (a) Scliolarship Examination at 
Feltes College and (b) for Engineer 
Studentships (p. 63). 

19th. - Prolc.s.sor I’liehsch’s public Lecture on 
Oerman Literature at University College, 
^ W.C. (8.30). 

20th. —F.xaminntion for Clerkship at Royal Mint 
(P- 6J). 

21st.- Prolc.ssor Lillcmand’s Public Ia;cture on 
French Litemtuie at University College, 
W.C. (8.30). 

22nd.- Return forms for ist and 2nd Public Ex- 
aminalion.s for W'oiiicn, Oxford, 
lieturn forms for General E-xamination, 
•Society of Arts. 

281 h. -Return forms for Examinations of Inter¬ 
mediate Education Board, Iieland. 
Examinations /oi Cl.nssical, Mathematical, 
and History E.xhibitions at Worcester 
College, Oxfonl. 


The School World. 

A Monthly Magazine of Educational Work and 
Progress. 


Answers to Corresi-onijents. 

N. B. Dick. Thanks for your correction. Final score 
.should read—M. T. S. 3 ; T. H. S. 3. 

F. G. M. Beck.—Glad to hear from you again. Will look 
into games. 

' Rules. 

Solutions to be sent on postcards. 

II.—Give name, date, age, and address. 

III. —Solutions to betdeeived on or before February 12th. 

IV. —Address all communications to 

The Chess Editor, 

The School World, 

St. Martin’s Street, 

Londbn, W.C. 


Editorial and Pubi.ishing Okficks : 

ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON,, W.C. 

4 

Contributions and Central Correspondence should be sent to 
the Editors. ■, 

Business letters and Advertisements should be txddressed to 
the Publishers. ^ 

The School World is published a few days before the 
beginning of each month. The price of a single copy is sixpence. 
Annual subscription, including postage, eight shillings. ■ , 

The Editors wilt be glad to consider suitable articles, whkh, 
not accepted, will be relumed when the postage is prepaid. , , 
All contributions must "be accompanied by the name add 
address of the author, though not necessarily for publication^ 
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T.HE TEAOHING OF ENGLISH IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

A CoLUiCTiON OK Opinions ry Expkrienced 
Teachers. 

T he paper on the “Toachinji of English in 
Public Schools,” read by the Master of 
Marlborough College at the He^idinasters' 
Conference, and publi.shcd in our February issue, 
has directed attention to the dcftcieiifcy in the 
knowledge of their mother tongue, and of their 
own incomparable national Jiterature, possessed by 
many pupils who liave passed through the course of 
training at our public schools.* It has seemed to 
us desirable to do something to prevent the im¬ 
portance of the facts which the Rev. G. C. Bell 
presented to the headmasters of the public scliools 
being lost sight of. Wc consequently invited 
several well-known teachers of English subjects to 
briefly express their views on the questions raised 
in Mr. Bell’s paper, and wc have much pleasure 
in calling the attention of our readers to the fol¬ 
lowing short contributions to the discussion which 
have been received in reply. These opinions are 
representative of several phases of British secon¬ 
dary education, and should prove of assistance to 
teacher^ in enabling them to decide upon the best 
method of remedying th'e defects which unfortu- < 
nately exist. It must of course be kept in mind 
that teachers are not exactly free agents in regard 
to their methods, the scheme of work being often 
determined more by the requirements of ex.iminers 
than by personal convictions as to how a subject 
should be taught. We may therefore remind 
teachers that our correspondence columns present 
an opportunity for making knotvn schemes of 
work which have been found successful, or for the 
statement of difficulties which are met with in 
actual practice. 

• 

I.—By Jame-s Cow, M.A., Liit.D. 

Master of llie High School, Nottingham. 

President of the Incorporated Association of Headnia.sters. 

Those persons who, like myself, desire to see an 
avowed uniformity in the curriculum of secondary 
schools of the same type argue only for uniformity 
of subjects, and, at certain points, uniformity of 
standard, but do not wish to see uniformity in the 
methods of teaching. Differeht teachers of lively 
, No, 15, VoL. a.] 


witS would treat a subject in different ways, with 
results which would be equally good or would at 
least have different merits. For this reason, I do 
not presume to criticise Mr. Bell’s paper on the 

Teaching of English ” with any reference to “ the 
unalterable rule of right and the eternal fitness of 
things.” In his hand.s, I daresay, his method 
would produce admirable results. But to me it 
would be in some respect?! uncomfortable, and I 
sliall venture to offer some alternatives, with my 
reasons for preferring them. 

In the first place, I would rather not dissociate 
the teaching of English from the teaching of other 
languages, and I prefer to give such English 
lessons as shall assist in learning foreign languages 
too. I admit that the association is not necessary, 
but it seems to me advantageous, considering the 
mode in which foreign' languages are usually 
taught in our schools. On this ground I would 
teach English grammar much more thoroughly 
than Mr. Bell seems to desire. For instance, 
tliere are very few sounds beard in foreign tongues 
that are not used in English. I would therefore 
teach something of the phonetics of English. 
Again, the merit of Latin and of German prose, 
like the merit of pianoforte playing, depends 
largely on clearness of phrasing. I would therefore 
teach analysis with some care. Again, the ex¬ 
ternal simplicity of English involves a great deal 
of latent ambiguity, which is a perpetual stumbling- 
block in learning a foreign language. There are 
many (piite distinct uses of the infinitive, of a, tlie, 
should, if', though, that, and other words and con- 
structiom,', and these distinct uses should, I think, 
be collected and studied together, and not merely 
noticed at intervals when one happens to occur in 
literature or in a pas.sage set for translation. 

And this brings me to another point. 1 am 
very unwilling—more so than Mr. Bell appears 
to be—in reading a piece of good literature, 
to introduce discussions of grammar, unless 
indeed the author has a .characteristic grammar 
which is part of his style. Grammatical notes, 
for instance, are as indispensable to Shakespeare 
as to Horace. But where an author uses normal 
grammar, I would make no comments on him, 
except such as assist the cornprehAision and enjoy¬ 
ment of»his work. It is true that Mr. Bell pro¬ 
poses to confine grammatical comment to his book 
of selections, but it strikes me that the grammar 
which can be attached to such a book is both too 
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iiiuch and too little, too much for tlie enjoyment of 
the selections, too little for the projxjr treatment of 
grammar itself. I prefer to make, for grammar, a 
jorptis vile of my own composition, and, in dealing 
with a good author, to coniine myself to his 
thought and style and Historical connections. 
Briefly, I would teach grammar and the primary 
rule's of composition (pute carefully and systemati¬ 
cally up to the 5th Form. After (hat, 1 think 
composition impto\es with practice as a boy 
grows in knowledge anti courage and grasp. To 
this growth every subject in the curriculum- con¬ 
tributes, and I feel no aii.xiety about it. Of 
course, linglish literature, and especially fine 
passages learnt b)’ heart, have a potent influence, 
Init still, [ would read English littiratme for its 
own sake, or (to use the catch phrase) with a xiew 
to “ charru ter ” rather than to “ faculty.” 1 mean 
that it is the habit of reading, rather than the 
piacticc of correct w riting, that 1 seek to encourage 
by the close study of the best authors. 1 would 
therefore, unlike Mr. J 3 ell, choose poetry rather 
than prose, and difiicull poetry lather than easy. 
Just as a young art student begins by drawing on 
.1 Iarg£ scale from the anti(]ue, and afterwards 
finds all other drawdug comparatively easy, so, 1 
think, a boy who has studied some noble but 
difficult works at school will find all other reading 
comparatively easy. That is as near as wc can 
get to making it delightful. Lastly, in regard lo 
reading aloud, 1 attach the same importance to it 
that Mr. Bell does, and would practise it continu¬ 
ally, but 1 .should not c.Kpect it fo be very well 
done. To read aloud well, impromptu, seems to 
me the last accomplishment of a literary edu¬ 
cation. 

II. 13> I'.. VV. llowsos, M.A. 

Assistant Mastci in Harrow School. 

1 AM very glad to do what I can to support the 
plea of the Ileadmastcr of Marlborough for more 
systematic teaching of English in our public 
schools, llis paper, read at the Headmasters’ 
Conference, was lull of valuable suggestions, and 
1 can only emphasise a few points which .seem to 
me of special importance. 

We shall all, I fake itj agree f’hat the* two chief 
objects wc should keep in view are—first, to 
enable our boys to express themselves in their 
own language gnimiiiaiiially, clearly, and easily, and 
secondly, to persuade them to study with proper 
appreciation the best models of English prose and 
verse. 

The first result is to be attained by composition, 
the second by reading. To take the former of these 
first:,in lower forms we must have some of the 
drudgery of grammatical analysi.s, unless, indeed, 
this has been already got over, as it very easily 
may and should be, at the preparatory school. 
J3ut it is, in my judgment, a mistake, and a 
common mistake, to devote too much time to this 
somewhat arid labour. It is easy to make a 
fetish of ingenious subdichotomy till English sen¬ 
tences tpre converted into a series of water-tight 


compartments, each labelled with a forbidding 
name. Bnt for all this, the Study of sentence- 
structure; cifanot be disregarded. It is the foun¬ 
dation on which to build something more alive 
and interesting in th^ shape of original com¬ 
position. . , 

F'or beginners there arc, few exercises Retter 
than the rcijiroduction in their own words of a 
story previously read aloud to them. It compels 
attention, and draw's out the faculty of expression 
and narration. This is the simplest form of essay, 
and is within the reach of all. In higher forms it 
is not hard to devise subjects, increasing of course 
in breadth and difficulty, w'hich may be treated as 
material lor more ad\anced composition. But 
here let me enter a lavcal. 1 am absolutely con- 
X'inced by personal experience that it is essential 
to guide beginners by suggesting lines of thought, 
method of tre.itment, arrangement of matter, 
authorities to be consulted. 'Fhe usual practice 
of hurling a subject at a boy’s head without any 
such assistance, and telling him to make bricks 
without styaw, is as stupid as it is futile. And 
w'h.'it I have said about prose essays applies with 
even more force to verse-comjiosition, a form of 
exerc i.sc which in the case of picked boys might be 
puisued far more tre(|uently and thoroughly than 
it ordinarily is. 'I'lie practice of writing prose 
essays shoukl be kept up regularly three or four 
times a term, and an es^ay should ahvays be in¬ 
cluded as one of the subjects in the terminal ex¬ 
amination. This, I am glad to say, is now the 
practice at some si liools. 

So much for composition. As for reading, the 
first thing to bear in mind is that we must not, 
and indeed cannot, treat English like a foreign 
language or a dead language. An English author 
ought not to be subjected to the ordinary processes 
of construe and parsing. It is a desecration. 
We want our boys to learn to ajipreciate the ly*st 
that has been written in their own tongue. We 
do not want to make them use the glowing words 
of Milton or Burke as pegs for philology or anti¬ 
quarian lore, still less as a machinery of elaborate 
verbal analy.sis. This will only excite aversion.' 
We want them to feel as the w'riter felt, and to 
read his words in the spirit with which they were 
originally written. We want to evoke a sense of 
style, a critical, though generous, appreciation of 
what is well and beautifully written.. For this 
purpose in lower forms we can employ repetition. 
And here, too, .as in the case of essays, it is of 
vital importance to give some preliminary assis¬ 
tance. No passage should ever be learnt by 
heart, the 'meaning, beauty, jind allusions of 
W'hich have not been clearly and thoroughly ex¬ 
plained. Practice in recitation should accompany 
repetition where possible, and prizes for elocution 
should always be offered in every school. » 

As to the reading of English literature, it 
should never be taken in snippets, but always in 
masses. And I have always thought that it 
ought to be studied in periods pari passu with the 
English history teaching. Typical selections illus¬ 
trative of the particular historical period under 
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review should form part of the regular work of the 
term. 

Nor must we forget that, after al>, voiuntnry rend¬ 
ing out of school hours js often the most Valuable 
of all, and prizes for extra-school work should lie 
offered for an examination * in periods of English 
literaHur'e, or in pajticular works of the greater 
authors. Sometimes,'too, if it is possible to find 
time, an hour can be most profitably spent in read¬ 
ing through with the form a play or poem, merely 
adding the minimum of annotation and comment. 

Among the higher boys it would be a good 
thing to treat the subject on the lecture rather 
than the form-system, and this leads me to my 
final suggestion. The subject is one which de¬ 
mands very speciJll knowledge and study, more, in 
fact, than can be expected from most form -masters, 
and it becomes a question whether it would not 
be well to set apart one master for the teaching 
of English composition and literature by lectures 
and essays in all but the lower forms of the 
school. 

III. liy C. J. liATiKKsiiv, M.A. ■ 

Seniui Knfjlish Maslcr in Hiailford Ijr.uiimnr’School. 

Broaoi.y speaking, I agree very heartily with the 
suggestions in Mr. Bell’s‘paper. 1 should like, 
however, to comment on a fe\t points. 

Books of Self.ctio\s. 

Books of prose selections, if u.scd at all, should 
be dropped some time before boys approach the 
ago of fifteen, the average limit of age in Mr. 
Bell’s suppo.sed junior school. My reasons are ; — 

(i) Prose selections, complete in themselves, 
are difficult to find, and an incomplete .selection is 
a bad model for a boy who is trying to write 
essays. 

1:2) Books of selections beget a desire for con¬ 
tinual change, and unlit the mind for sustained 
effort. • 

(3) In reading books of selections, boys arc not* 
.kept in touch with any one author long enough’ to 
acquire something of his method and style, and as 
boys learn to write by imitation, this is a serious 
defect. 

Regarding the reading-books as thus closely 
connected with the writing of essays, I join with 
Mr. Bell irt excluding Shakespeare from the junior 
school. Simple nineteenth-century English, with 
more prose than verse, is what the junior boy 
wants. 

SPKt^iNG AND Dictation. 

I not* that spelling and dictation are omitted 
from the junior school course. While I do not 
approve of the spelling-book, I thoroughly ap¬ 
prove of spelling. Columns of words hard to spell, 
but foreign to a boy’s vocabulary, are worthless. 
Our object .should be to ensure correctness of 
spelling within the limits of the boy’s vocabulary. 
Lists of words often mis-spelt in essays, and of 
words that belong to familiar topics—for example, 
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naval and military terms—should be drawn up by 
the master and used to test the boys. As for 
dictation, so far as it bears on punctuation, it 
should be taught in connection with the analysis 
of sentences. 

Numufr of Hours to be given to English. 

In* regard to the amount of time to be allotted 
to this .subject, Mr. Bell asks for not less than two 
hours weekly. I should claim three, except in 
th(,- VI. form, where souaj abatement may be 
justilted on the ground ‘that literary taste is 
cultivated by the higher study of Latin and Greek, 
while at the same time the boy has reached an 
age when English literature m.iy reasonably be 
suppo.sed to have become a part of his private 
reading. 

SUGC.ESTIONS. 

When possible, the school should buy cheap 
editions of standard authors in batches of twenty 
or thirty, according to the average number of 
boys in a form. Their chief use would be to 
illustiate passages in the regular reading-books. 
For instance, after reading Tennyson’s Lady 
Clare, ’ copies of some book of ballads should be 
distributed, and a piece like “ Sir Patrick Spens” 
should be studied for the sake of comparison. 
Occasionally the boys might be allowed to spend 
a school hour in the quiet perusal of these books, 
either for their own pleasijrc or with the object of 
reproducing their reading in the shape of an essay. 
From time to time the master should inquire into 
the out-of-school reading of a form, and take the 
opportunity of rccommemyng a few books adapted 
to boys and yet of literary value. 

Till, Root of the Mai'Ter. 

The chief difficulty is the choice of an English 
master. The fitness of our classical, mathematical 
and science masters is warranted, to some extent, 
by univer.sity examinations. But it is not so with 
the English master, who should be a fair Latin 
and Greek scholar, know something of French, 
ancient and modern, something of the great 
Italians,*be acquainted with all phases of the 
English language and Ikeratuse from Chaucer’s 
time to the present, have a little sound knowledge 
of Anglo-Saxon, be somewhat of a critic, some¬ 
what of a writer, a clear and interesting speaker, 
enthusiastic, industrious, and a lover of noble 
ideals. Such a man is hard to secure, but, once 
secured, he must be told by his headmaster to 
organise the school-work in English, to draw up a 
full curriculum, to test its efficiency by periodical 
examinations, and to vary it annually; he should 
be assisted by men who have an aptitude for the 
work, and the practice of form-masters taking 
their own forms in English should be abandoned 
where the form-masters show no’aptitude. With 
specialists collaborating thus on an organised 
system, and with a generous allowance of hours 
for the subject, English should take ap honorable 
position in our schools. 
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IV.—By Amv Lu.vitiy. 

Lady Principal of St. Hilda’s College, Cheltenham. 

■ Though girls fare somewhat hotter than their 
brothers in the opportunities given them for 
learning the use of their own language, the results 
are still very disappointing. Most gills of seven¬ 
teen have a miserably small vocabulary, arc de¬ 
plorably ignorant of the exact meaning of words, 
and are quite unable to read a moderately difficult 
book by themselves. fhey find it very hard^tc 
express their thoughts clearly and conci.sely in 
writing, and next to impossible to utter them in 
class in their own words intelligibly. What iS the 
reason of this deficiency ? The leaching of 
English as a distinct subject is neglected. Girls 
learn most of their lessons in linglish, and that 
has to do duty for learning English. They have 
generally learnt grammar in a dull and mechani¬ 
cal fashion in the early years of their school life, 
hut their French and German teachers will bear 
witness that they rarely understand the principles 
of grammar and syntax. They have also usu.illy 
read a4)lay or two of Shakespeare, and are fortu¬ 
nate if an overdose of “ notes ” has not given them 
a dislike to the subject. Beyond this they know 
very little indeed. 

How can these defects be remedied ? It seems 
to roe that much could be done by the simple 
means of making more of the reading - lesson— 
throughout the whole iichool cour.se. The first 
thing children need for expressing <their ideas is a 
vocabulary. How can they get this better than 
from abundant reading ? There are plenty of 
cheap reprints of English classics and of prose 
and poetry suitable for all ages to be had 
now-a-days, and the teacher could easily make a 
graduated course for her Form. Reading-le.ssons 
should occupy at least two hours a w'eck for 
every form up to the Fourth. On them could be 
based lessons in inductive grammar, in composi¬ 
tion, and in oral reproduction, as suggested by Mr. 
Bell. 

A great point should be made of answering 
questions in these ]e.ssons. No indistinct, in¬ 
complete or ungrammatical answer sliould be 
allowed to pass. , It ic delightful to hear the 
answering of questions in a German elementar)' 
school, where the child stands up and, embodying 
the substance of the question in his answer, 
makes a clear statement which the whole class 
can understand, and which not onl^’ exercises 
him in the use of language, but impresses on his 
mind the facts that he has to remember. The 
answering of questions in class is usually a very 
weak point in our secondary schools ; hence arises 
great poverty of thought and language. 

The reading-lesson will of course gradually in¬ 
crease in range and difficulty until in Forms above 
the Fourth, or even before, if the girls are ready 
for it, it becomes a lesson in literature,rSuch as 
Mr. Bell sketches. Here, though the highest 
aim of lite,rature-teaching is the training of the 
imagination and the ethical sense, and the true 


teacher will never forget that, yet it is most im¬ 
portant not to lose sight of the dmmense value of 
training in the accurate and graceful use of 
w'ords. ' Exercises in analysis of sentences, 
examination of the fundamental meaning of 
words, discussions as to the exact sense ,of 
phrases, can all be based „on .such readings, 
and no pains must be spared to make the girls 
secure a de'finite grasp of the meaning of what 
they read. “Notes" which are not likely to 
help them in attaining this may be avoided, and 
time thus saved to read a greaf deal more than is 
usually done. At this stage it will probably be 
difficult to get more than one hour a week for the 
English lesson proper, but even in this brief time 
two plays of Shakespeare and some good essays, 
say Addi.son’s or some of Bacon’s, could be read 
in the year. 

Essay-writing will be seriously begun in the 
Fourth Form. For this the materials must be to 
some extent supplied at first, either from the sub¬ 
stance of previous reading or from sources 
indicated by the teacher. The essays must be 
carefully criticised in class afterwards, and ciedit 
given for cjnciseness and good choice of words. 
As the girls advance they may well be en¬ 
couraged now and again to make an attempt in 
verse, either a translation or original. They will 
probably produce little that is of any worth, but 
the effort will give them capital practice in 
selection of words and will reveal to them more 
of the meaning of “ style" than much talking 
could possibly do. 

It is impossible to go into details in so small a 
space,, but I think it might be a great help to 
te<achers if a few alternative courses of reading 
suitable for the different forms of girls’ schools 
were drawn up, with a ferv notes as to the kind of 
lesson that could be based on them. 


SYLLABUS AND TIME TABLES. 

By P. A. Barnftt, M.A. 

W HEN someone said in the presence of 
Talleyrand that it would be easy to 
found and establish a religion as good as 
Christianity, he assented—if the associated phe¬ 
nomena were repeated. A Time Table is the 
easiest thing in the world to arrange—if the con¬ 
ditions are favourable. It is necessary merely to 
have entirg freedom of action, disinterested and 
clear views as to the general effect you mean to 
produce in relation to your pupils, an unlimited 
staff, and apparatus of the right quality.,. As the 
universe is ordered at present, however, few of us 
are fortunate enough to enjoy the freedom and 
opportunities which, as we hope, we should turn to 
such good advantage. We have to make the best 
of an indifferent matter. 

We are first of all not, in most cases, permitted, 
much less are we actually called upon, to pro¬ 
pound our own syllabuses. . To propound a sylla- 
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bus is to formulate for practical application a 
philosophy of education. When#tl^ King is a 
Philosopher, the first thing that he wiH set his 
hand to will be g. Syllahtis. Our rulers audguides 
are unable to carry into effect a consistent and 
sfetoemtinlike plan because, a score of petty kings, 
they are legislating^!?cross-purposes. One set of 
“ experts ” against another, each sees national, 
perhaps even hvnnan, salvation in some special 
subjects of study; and each, as Mr. Mantalini 
would say, “ is right and neither wrong, upon my 
life and soul . . .” 

In the vast majority of cases a school syll.'ibiis 
must be drafted chiefly in order to satisfy con¬ 
flicting claims ofwarious examinations, devised for 
various purposes, by various authorities. Conspectus 
is therefore unattainable ; you can .secure nothing 
better than a more or less ungainly an<.l inharmo¬ 
nious compromise of studies. It may happen, 
indeed, that a syllabus-maker occupies a suffi¬ 
ciently strong position to be able to snap his 
fingers at the mischances of examinations, con¬ 
structing his plan of studies with a single eye to 
harmony and a harmonious result; aijd he may 
find that even his examination results, as assessed 
by the orthodox examiner, may be told in (lath 
without bringing shama on liim throughout 
Pliilistia. lint he cannot expect-or be expected 
to compete with the Philistines on their own 
gtoimd, and to come off with the prime spoils of 
victory. Indeed, it is essential to the best work of 
education that the element of fierce pctsonal com¬ 
petition should be excluded from the whole knot 
of motives to which appeal may legitimately be 
made. 

Most of us, therefore, cannot sit down to compile 
a Time Table with clear and disinterested devo¬ 
tion to an ideal result in the conduct, character, 
and therefore highe.st ultimate good of our pupils. 
1 -^iilus unit ('.xuiuiitan ; examinclur. 

The same jumble of conflicting claims and babel 
of auth»rities complicates the question of staff. A 
simpler and more philosophical curriculum would,' 
.above all things, revolutionise our notion" of 
specialism, and would set us to look in the first 
place for teachers who had been trained to con¬ 
sider their ta.sk as a whole, as .a system of which 
each pgrt is essential to every other part, all and 
eacli contributing to achieve one simple, governing, 
and pregnant result. Such specialists would bo 
competent — we are now con.^dering strictly 
“ school ’’ training—to deal with several divisions 
(we will not say “subjects”) of a school curri¬ 
culum, just becau.se the principle of inter-relation 
would be property tackled. As it is, in plotting 
out instjuction, we tend to fix our eyes almost 
solely on the subject-matter, which increases in 
complexity of articulation with every year of 
scientific research; for scientific discovery is suc¬ 
cessful analysis, and the race of specialist teachers 
increases in the land, and alas! the school. Now see 
the effect of this in your Time Table. You must 
cut up your classes, multiply them indefinitely, 
and increase the number of your teachers, each to 
deal with a newly-named plot in the ever- 


widening territory. Specialism, if we are not 
careful, will land us in chaos ^ it is the very 
negation of system. oA* voKvKotpaytn), 

All this shows us, if it shows nothing else, how- 
aimless, in any philosophical sense, a time table 
may be. If you are the ordinary person, working 
under ordinary conditions, you miust provide for 
half-*a-dozen different examinations organised by 
different people, and you will probably have to 
provide for different stages of each of these 
ex;imination.s. And then, tf you do not turn out a 
finisRed pupil satisfactorily equipped in the eyes 
of each of the classes whose soul is expressed in 
these organised examin.ation.s, you are thought to 
have failed; and some recording angel writes to 
the Times to say so. 

There hardly seems to be any likelihood of 
remedy for this mischi(;vous state of things until 
the Man in the Street begins to take broader views, 
that is, to consider education in a more philoso¬ 
phical spirit. It may warm our hearts to see all 
sorts of public bodies eager to push their own 
ideas in the sphere of education, for that is a gua¬ 
rantee of national earnestness and life, ©ut we 
are face to face with this imminent danger: State 
opportunism (the politics, as distinct from the 
statesman.-.liip, of administration) endeavours, not 
to fiarmonise these conflicting missionary ideas, 
but, in the linglish way, to maintain a .shifting 
equilibiium, .so that no one may be able to feel or 
to say th.it his particular V interest” is neglected. 
This is a characteristic danger of democracy ; the 
Stale authorities confine themselves more and 
more scrupulously to the duty of interpreting, not 
leading, public opinion, ilere is the core of the 
mischief of the Stale organisation of education 
in a community like outs. A democracy will 
always heartily curse its own ineffectual idols, 
either by writing to the newspapers or otherwise. 

No one knows how English education may be 
changed in the cycle that begins with April of this 
year. Meantime we speak and think as if secon¬ 
dary schools were at present free from the govern¬ 
mental interference which has done so much to 
give character to and to take character from the 
primary ‘schools. This, however, is largely a 
delusion « the str«ng hand of th^se whose business 
it is to interpret in official acts the opinion of the 
public is to lie lelt in all schools. Where a school 
accepts “ Science and Art ” grants, where it runs 
departments for the special preparation of boys 
intending to pass the Army examinations, where 
the Charity Commission propound a syllabus, 
where ultimate employment in the public Civil 
Service determines the trend of a school career, 
in all such cases it is “ Government ” that calls 
the tune. And there is good reason to believe 
the haphazard character of the programme so 
compiled, while not without its value in pro¬ 
ducing variety, deprives us ofl the power of 
national concentration of purpose and a uniform 
national discipline. 

No general remedy is possible, biU there are 
evidences amongst us of very bold ana not in any 
sense unpromising endeavours in privateYjuarters 
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to try the more philosophical plan ; to formulate 
a clear and deiinite object havinfj ref,'ard to the 
whole nature and destiny of every pupil; to work 
■without regard to immediate or intermediate 
achievements in “ results,’i and to control the 
monstrous regiment of specialism. The Abbots- 
holme plan, with all its “ piogram ” and German 
aficctations, is a genuine effort to this cud, dnd a 
most valuable experiment. 

Out of all the documents displayed at the 
“ ICducation Exhibition ” recently lield at South 
Kensington, there were a few truly bearing on 
education. Ot tliese the sets of Time Tables from 
various schools w'ell repaid examination. TeK me 
how a man spends his time, and 1 will toll you 
what sort of a man he tries to be ; it is less im¬ 
portant to see the shoes he makes, for that will 
inform me only whether he succeeds in slioe- 
inaking. Tell me how you make your pigiils 
spend their time, and I will, with duo diffidence, 
venture an opinion on the ideal of life which you 
have formed for them. 1 care less to see their 
Latin Verses, or a specimen of their Vertical 
Chiseljing, for these show me only a small part of 
a fragment of the whole process—very important 
as far as it goes, but, like the right answer to a 
sum, of less import than the process in its en¬ 
tirety. Mr. Kipling’s Tomlinson seems to me to be 
open to a disastrous interpretation. We may 
expect to be asked not what we have done, but 
what wc have tried and< contrived to be doing. 

W’ell, let it be granted that wo cannot make 
what syllabuses we choose; that although wc 
may have tolerably clear views about wliat wares 
we ought to provide a?, philosoplu.rs and states¬ 
men, few of us can afford to offer in our shop 
windows aitides which, however good, the public 
does not want. Our strategy is determined for 
us; can wc turn our tactics to good account? 
Our syllabuses are s.adly to seek; how can we 
manage our Time Tables so as to get the best out 
of our defective syllabuses ? 

The general rules are simple enough. 'I'he 
careful teacher considers pupil and subject- 
matter of instruction in relation to each other. 
First he gives to his younger pupil sho'rter tasks 
than to the older.. He knows Uiat tho power of 
continuous attention grows, under ordinarily 
favourable circumstances, with the progress of 
years. The child under seven rarely does well if 
kept at one series of exercises or operations for 
more than half an hour at a time ; the boy of 
thirteen and the youth of sixteen can hold out for 
twice the time ; at eighteen and beyond, study is 
more profitable if more continuous still, a whole 
morning at one subject being often the best way of 
tackling it. And for the interested and ad¬ 
vanced student, progress is greatest when applica¬ 
tion is at once more extensive and more intense. 

In the second place, and especially during the 
years when the power of attention is w^ak and 
interest needs much artificial stimulus, the tasks 
requiring greatest concentration and steadiness 
must come at those hours in which the brain is 
most vii^orous. In most primary schoftls the need 


for this is adequately recogqised ; the Time 
Tables of secondary schools afe not so generally 
considertile, even in cases in which it would be 
quite possible to place th^i heaviest labour earliest 
without difficulty arising front inadequate staff. 
For instance, there is a school of some nepifte 
which tlispenses Algebra to' its Fourth Form 
during the 'last hour of the weary afternoon; 
.■mother ex.icts Latin Grammar from little boys at 
the bottom of the school within an hour of un¬ 
limited roast beef and suet puQding, when by all 
the laws of physiology their best blood and 
energies should be operating at the centre and 
not the top of their bodies. It does not mend 
matters to devote the early afttvnoon to gymnas¬ 
tics or violent games; what are wc to say of 
irrogrammes that set little boys and girls to learn 
the nuiui'gc oi the wooden horse at 1.30? It is 
true that big boys and girls seem to get no im¬ 
mediate harm from resorting to football and 
hockey and the gymnasium at such unholy hours ; 
but an elementary knowledge of hygiene should 
warn us effectually against imposing such tasks 
so reckle.3iSly on our machinery. One remedy 
that has been successfully applied to this diffi¬ 
culty is to prescribe for the hour after dinner 
attendance in the schaol workshops or in the 
library, with associa|,cd variations on the avocations 
im])lied, such as arranging botanical or other like 
collections, and so forth. 

To the tliird place in point of import.ince 
perhaps we ought to assign the principle of 
Digestion, physical and mental — if such a 
distinction can be made. The bow that is per¬ 
petually on the stretch becomes limp or breaks; 
even .Apollo is not exempt from the law. If we 
are constantly o.ating, our digesting org.'ins get no 
rest for recuperation ; if wo are constantly feeding 
our pupils liy means of lessons or lectures, there is 
no time for their brains to recover a novUial 
relaxed tone which is es.scntial to real growth. 
Here 1 have the record pf a school in which the 
Time Table .issumes that profitable intellectual 
work can go on continuously from 7 to 8 and 9 to 
12 in the morning, from 2 to 4 and 6 to 8.30 in 
the latter half of the day. This is criimbe repdita 
indeed. Of course, by repeating the cabbage 
under such conditions, you can ultimately fill your 
unfortunate pupils choke-full of cabbage, but it 
remains cabbage; the result is, so td speak, not 
chemical but purely mechanical, and not good at 
that. The result is not a different thing, the body 
and bone ,and texture of intelligent life, but a 
degenerate form of the very thing you put in— 
cabb.age. The intervals for digestion in the case 
of very young children should occur frequently; 
in older pupils they should be substantially longer, 
so as to get the advantage, noted in the last para¬ 
graph, of intenser and more continuous study 
where the powder of disinterested concentration is 
strongest and longest. It will be remembered 
that the late Mr, bherlock Holmes did not spend 
all his time in looking at the mud on people’s 
boots and counting Stairs ; he passed whole days 
together “doing” nothing; coquetting with a 
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fiddle, smoking, and so forth. But everyone 
knows tlie extra( 9 rdinary attentiveness and con¬ 
centration which he could comm&nd wfien they 
vlcre necessary. The* fact is, we must give 
leisure not only'for exhausted ground to recover 
tone, hut also to allow the scattered seed to 
settle and glow. .Qrowth is almost alw.ays in¬ 
sensible. If we try to make the prQcess evident 
and explicit by perpetual meddling, it is checlted. 
What has been learnt does not pass away because 
it is not alw.ays being repeated; it is finding its 
place “ under the threshold of consciousness," 
amongst other like matter, and it emerges in its 
right place when it is wanted, by a process which 
psychologists iin^d it easier to name than to ex¬ 
plain. Young children ought very rarely to be 
pestered by really severe intellectual tasks; they 
more healthily spend their time in (their own) 
chatter and (unorganised) play. Older children 
chattel less, but, if prop<;rly tieated, think more ; 
and adolescent and adult students should bo left to 
themselves and their books as much as possible, 
with just enough “ ciuix ’’(.American for catcchisa- 
tion) as may keep their faces in the needed direction. 

To begin work very early, before the blood is 
fairly started at its normal pace and is charged 
with its ordinary supply of working nourishment, 
is wasteful; and it is wasteful to allow young 
people to bemuse themselves when the vigour of 
physical life declines naturally at the end of the 
day. The practical experiments and experience of 
the present writer induce him to think that the 
first error is the worse, and particularly in the case 
of women. If mental and physical life is vigorous, 
then boys and girls should have their sleep out. 1 f 
it is thought well to exact an hour's e.xertion before 
breakfast, then the time so spent should be regarded 
as an “extra”; for instance, it is in one case--a 
girls’ school—made a “ penalty ’’ class, defaulters 
at the previous day reporting themselves for an 
hour of study or preparation from which others are 
excuse^l; in a certain boys’ school, choice may lie 
made between some athletic exercise or an hour’^ 
preparation. Between breakfast and school, again, 

' ample time should be given for the tui'a covpot'is, 
neglect of which does such serious damage, 
especially amongst women. 

It may be worth while to look at one or two 
Time Tables, to see whether we can make any 
profitablejrcflcctions on them. It would be all but 
impossible to cite types of all the secondary schools 
that exist, and we must be content, therefore, to 
note some exemplary characteristics of one or two. 
One division of the Clifton 3rd Form m the Junior 
School gives foyrteen* or ten hours lo Classics, to 
Mathematics six or eight, to English three, to 
Moderif Languages two or six; the alternative 
pairs are Classics and Mathematics, Classics and 
•Modern Languages. These boys are therefore 
specialising at an average age of thirteen years 
eight months; and this is, in effect, the practice at 
many, if not most, first-grade schools. Higher up 
the schools, of course, specialisation is more intense; 
the time given to classics may be, as at Shrewsbury, 
about seventeen hours, with corresponding varieties 


in Natural Science or in Modern I-anguages; and 
at Shrewsbury the Sixth is practically five differ¬ 
ent forms. Or take a school of the second grade, 
say the High School of Newcastle in Staffordshire, 
whore the authorities lament that “ the chaotic sys¬ 
tem of examinations iit England necessitates elaborate 
specialism.” So, for the Si.xth, ten or twelve dif- 
ferept schemes might be drawn up to suit the needs 
of ten or twelve different boys or sets of boys. 
Hero alternatives are offered of (i) Greek, Science, 
and English ; (2) Science and English; (3) Mathe- 
in^tits and J'.nglish. But, better off than the 
schools of the first grade, in the second grade 
schools specialisation usually begins later. 

But the closer one scrutinises the details of Time 
Tables the greater the chaos appears; the unhappy 
Head Master is not merely between the Devil and 
the Deep Sea, but between I’andcmonium and the 
whole barren ocean ; and no one model Time Table 
could possibly be drawn up, unless it be at Abbots- 
liolme and I’edalcs, and the few other schools, 
like Clayesmore, where private enterprise is bold 
enough and rich enough to take its own line. 

But a minor beginning may be made, and per¬ 
haps will be demanded liy public opinion,*moved, 
not by philosophy, but by the pressure of daily 
experience. Tlie ndations existing between modern 
and ancient languages will be modified. Speciali¬ 
sation will be deferred. Training in languages will 
be considered as a whole, and it will be recognised 
tliat tlie rnodetn language comes properly earliest. 
I'irst, liy the same ordinance that teaches our 
mother toiigut: before any other; it is nearest to 
us, and therefore easiest. Secondly, because it is 
manifestly of more immediate utility. Bifurcation 
will occur later, Latin audLireek being placed where 
their gynin.-wtic and more purely literary effects 
will work out to greater profit. After languages 
will come tlie turn of school “science.” 'J'he 
hierophants of applied science are themselves ask¬ 
ing that the lilier.il education should be more care¬ 
fully given before science specialisation, and we 
may expect that a progressive course will be devised 
that shall be itself part of a complete and harmo¬ 
nious school education and shall lead naturally to 
technicrij study. When these two great points 
have been gained, rational Time Tables can be 
substituff d for ttte preseflt Catif’ Cradles, by which 
schoolmasters and schoolrnistrc.sscs are made to 
realise the bitterness of unfruitful organisation. 

Meantime, our first and greatest duty is to keep 
specialism in its place. What we do not want is 
more “ specialist” teachers. Kntia non multipiicanda 
prttiev neccssitalem. 

A Rational CuFPiculum. —The principles to tie carried into 
practice in a rational curriculum work down to four :—(a) That 
language being useful as the channel for ideas, the linguistic 
instruction, whether in a living or a classic tongue, shall lead to 
real familiarity with liteiary models, and lie thorough enough to 
be a key to national literature and thought. ((’) That this 
humanistic training shall he lialanced by adequate scientific 
and mathematical training, dealing with ic.'il first principles, 
(r) That time shall he allotted to subject-matter in approximate 
order of its educational value, (rf) That handwork and music 
shall receive recognition.-~S. De Btaih anrl* F. Beatty in 
“ Over-Pre^ure.” (Philip.) 
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EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY. 

,A Couust OK WoUK DAbKU ON THE JUNIOR LoCAL 
Examinations ok O.xforo and Cambridge 
Universities. ' 

Ry Proi. J. B. Coleman, A.R.C..S., F.l.C. r 
NDUtli-VVchtein Polylcclinic, Chclsc.i. 

II. The Atmosphere and its Constitution. 

Nitrogen and Oxygen. . ' 

Moisture and Carbon Dioxide. 

T he subject is treated in such a manner as to 
give the tcaihrr working details of the ex¬ 
periments suitable for the course. The 
experiments, unless otherwise stated, are to be 
performed by the student. If an experiment is 
starred ('), it should either be performed by the 
teacher in the lecture room, or done by the student 
under the personal supervision of the teacher. 

It was seen in Section I, that certain substances 
alter oe being heated in air; thus magnesium 
(Article I., Expt. 3.) was totally changed when 
heated in the atmosphere. Many substances change 
even at the ordinary temperature of the air. The 
rusting of iron is a very familiar instance. 

(6) Aik Freih;i:ntlv Indlces Chemical Action. 

That air is necessary in many-instances for 
chemical change to take place may be illustrated 
by the follorving experiments. 

Experiment ii.—Heat a piece of 
sulphur about the sizp of a pea in 
a long narrow test-tube (Fig. 3). 
The sulphur wilt melt, go off as 
vapour, and condense in the cold 
part of the tube. If the sulphur is 
allowed to stand for some time, 
it will be seen to have under¬ 
gone no permanent change. Prac¬ 
tically, the air is excluded by the 
narrownc.ss of the tube, and no 
chemical action takes placfe. 

E^xpcrimtnt 12.♦--Take < another 
piece of sulphur and place it upon 
a fragment of porcelain, or upon 
the lid of a porcelain crucible, and 
Fio. 3.-iiraiin,'sui- hold it in the Bunsen llame by 
' means of the crucible tongs. 

The sulphur will melt, take lire and entirely burn 
away. This experiment shows that air is necessary 
for the combustion of the sulphur. 

(7) An* Increase ok \V*eight usually Occurs 
WHEN Air .\cts Chemically ui*on 
Substances. 

In the last experiment, although the sulphur 
increased in weight, the product being giseous, 
this increase of weight is not readily shown. If, 
however, a solid compound is produced, the increase 
of weight,can be easily shown. ^ 



Experiment 13.—Break off the^handle of a porce¬ 
lain crucible li^, so as to enable it to lie flat, and 
place on it .t thin layer of finely sifted iron filings 
,(or better, “ reduced iron’*). Carefully weigh the 
lid and contents. Next' place the lid on a pipeclay 
triangle, supported on a tripod stand, and'ht^t lo 
redness for ten minutes. Stir the filings occasion¬ 
ally with a stout wire, so as to bring the whole in 
contact with the air. Allow to cool and weigh 
again. It will be found that the air in acting upon 
the iron has caused an increase of weight. 


(8) Action ok Phoskhokus on Air. 


A convenient substance to use fbr studying some 
of the properties of the atmosphere is the element . 
phosphorus. Care must be taken in handling it, 
since it is very iiijliwimahle, and causes painful burns. 
For this reason it is kept under water. 

■ Experiment 14.—Cut o/f a piece of phosphorus 
he size of a split-pea, using fingers. Carefully 

and ipiickly dry be- 





Eli. 


-Ci<tnl>u>.tion uf pho.NjilioiUs luair. 


tween filter-paper, 
and place in a small 
dry porcelain basin. 
Place the basin on a 
plate and set fire to 
the phosphorus by 
touching it with a 
hot wile or glass 
rod. Invert over 
the basin a dry glass 
cylinder (Fig. 4), 
and notice the white 
substance formed by 
the burning phos- 
■phorus settles like 
snow on the interior 


of the jar. When all action has ceased, remove tlj/^; 
jar and pour water into it and shake. The w.ater 
will dissolve the substance, which property is 
utilised in the next experiment. 


■' (9) 'Tue Inactive Constituent oi- Air callei> 
Nitroi.en. 

If now the phosphorus is burnt in a similar way,, 
but the bottom of the jar is trapped with water, we 
shall be able to ascertain whether the phosphorus 
combines with the whole or a portion only of the 
air so enclosed. 

'■ Experiment 15.—Take a piece of phosphorus 
the size of a'pea, dry it as before and place it in a 
small porcelain dish. Float the (Jish upon water 
contained in a stoneware pan, about 10 inches 
diameter (Fig. 5). Set fire to the phosphdrus and 
immediately invert over the dish a glass cylinder. 

In order to obtain the level of the water the same*' 
inside the jar as outside, it is necessary to proceed 
as follows: insert a piece of narrow rubber-tube 
a few inches up the jar and hold the other end in 
the hand, thus enabling the air in the interior of 
the jar to communicate with the external air, so- 
that when the jar is placed on the bottom of the 
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pan, the pressure, and therefore the level of water, cork downwards and slip on a rubber band to 
will be the sam^ inside as outsidp. The tube may mark the level of the liquid in the tube. Now 
then be withdrawn, * • place the tube in a cylinder of water and remove 

Note down the hftight of the jar above the the cork. The water will rise in the tube. Slip 


water at the commencement of the experiment. 




Fit;. 0.- of nitros«n too\ygcn in an. 


cfti .another rubber ring at the new level, and 
measure the distance between the two rings, and 
also between the upper ring and the closed end of 
the tube. The ratio between the two measure¬ 
ments will be in the same proportion as the volume 
of oxygen is to the volume of nitrogen in the 
sample of air taken. 


Fn. 5.—Pn-paiaiuin of niiroy^en lium Rn. 

all the fumes h.ave dissolved in the w.iter, 
measure the height that the water has risen 
in the cylinder. Coinjxire this height with the 
original height, when it Will be seen that onc- 
fifth of the original volume of air has been removed 
by the phosphorus. Now sink the dish by shaking 
the jar, and slide a glass plate over the mouth of 
the jar and re.move it from the water, placing it on 
the bench with the plate upwards. Remove the 
plate and insert a lighted taper in the mouth of the 
jar; the taper is immediately extinguished. It will 
be seen, therefore, that four-fifths, by volume, of 
the atmosphere consists of an inert gas which is 
called nitrogen, the other portion being an active 
<igii.s, since on its removal, the residue loses the 
characteristic properties of air. 

The active constituent is called oxygon (see 
Experiment 17). • , 


(ii) Ttin Activk Constituent of Air, called 

Oxygen. 

0 

No simple means of extracting the nitrogen 
from the air is known, but certain metals will take 
out the oxygen, from which it may be recovered 
again more or less completely. 

The liquid metal mercury is the most convenient 
for the purpose, and it may be shown that, if this 
metal is heated in a coifftncd volume of air, that the 
.active gas wflll be entirely absorbed, and that inert 
nitrogen will be left. The substance formed is 
called red oxide or “ rust ” of mercury. 

The experiment is to 5 difficult for beginners, but 
we may use the substance to obtain the gas 
oxygen. 

(ij) Oxygen from Red Oxide, ok “Rust” of 

Mercury. 

Eeperiment 17.—Place in a dry tube a little red 
oxide of mercury and heat the powder in the 


(10) Determination of the VrofortkIn of 
Nitrogen to Oxygen dy means of Pykogallic 
Acid and Potash. 

The composition of air by volume may be more 
accurately determined by absorbing the active con¬ 
stituent by me.ans of a solution*of pyrogallic acid, 
mixed with potassium hydroxide solution. 

Experiment 16.—Close one end of a piece of glass 
tubing about thirty inches long aijif half an incii 
internal diameiter. Pit into tlie open end a rubber 
cork so that it enters one-quarter its length. 
Weigfi out roughly one grain of pyrogallic acid .and 
dissolve it in about ten c.c. of water. Break off a 
piece of stick-potash about half-an-inch in length, 
and drop it into the tube (Fig. 6). Next add the 

O allic acid and immediately insert the cork. 

y allow the liquid to flow from end to end of 
the tube for about five minutes, so as to absorb the 
oxygen. 

Place the tube in a vertical position with the 


Bunsen flame. As soon as small drops of mercury 
collect on the cool part of the ti»be, insert the 
glowing^end of a slip of wood (Fig. 7).^ The wood 
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will burst into flame, showing the active nature of 
this gas. 


(13) f-’Ki;i'AKATK)N’ ANIJ Coi.I.KC 1 ION Ol' OxVl,E\ 

, I'UOM 1’orA.SSlLM Cil LOUATC. 

'I'o prepare larger (]uantities of oxygen gas, a 
convenient suhsLance to use is potassium chlorate. 
It is found that if tliis subst.ince is previously 
mixed with a little black oxide of manganese, the 
o.xygen comes off moie regularly and at a lower 
temperature. 

Expenvieiii i8.—Poxvder finely m a mortar suffi¬ 
cient potassium chlorate to till a watch glass, ar».i 
mix with it about one-lifth as much black oxide of 
manganese. Heat a small quantity of this mixture 
in a test-tube as before. The oxygen will be given 
off very freely, as may be proved by the glowing 
slip of wood (liixpt. 17). 

Experimait iq.—Clioose a dry test-tube 5 X in 
and attach to it a bent tube, by means of a sound 
cork, as shown in Fig. 8. flalf till with water a 
pot pan of about to inches diameter. Place in the 
pan a beejiive cell and have ready a gas jar filled 
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with water and covered with a ground-glass plate. 

Tran.sler the mixture (ILxpt. i8) to the test-tube, 
leaving a space above the mixture for free egress 
of gas. 

Gently heat the mixture, and when the gas 
bubbles freely through the water, invert the jar and 
place its mouth under the water in the pan, finally 
remove the plate and place it on the beehive cell. 
Collect four jars for the subjoined experiments. 


(14) Proi'Erties oi- Oxygen. 

$ 

Oxygen gas is remarkable for the energy with 
which it combines with or burns many substances. 
This action is usually called oxidation, or if 
energetic enofigh to give out light it is termed 
combustion/ • 


Experiment 20.— Place a 
piece of wood chjtrcoal the 
sixe of a nut*in a defla¬ 
grating spoon, and adjust 
the distance of the cup 
from the spoon, a con¬ 
venient distance (I'ig. q). 

Heal the charcoal in the 
fJunsen llaine until it 
glows, then ijuickly place 
it in a jar of oxygen. The 
charcoal will burn much 
more brilliantly and rapidly 
than in air. 

When the charcoal ceases 
to burn pour in a little lime- 
water, and notice that it 
turns milky, due to the ^ 
formation of a new gas 
called carbon dioxide. 



O'niluisHon of < h. 


/''.xperiment 21. -K'eniove the charcoal and place 
in the spoon a piece of sulphur the size ot a pea. 
Heat the spoon until the sulphur takes fire, and 
then place ifin a fresh jar of oxygen. Notice the 
increased biilliancy of the burning sulphur. 

When the sulphur ccasc's to burn, notice the 
suffocating smell, and Miat when blue litmus 
solution is added it turns red, showing the acid 
nature of the solution of this gas in water. 

' Experiment 22.— Burn away the sulphur left in 
the spoon, and when loLi, place in the spoon a piece 
of phosphorus, carefully dried, not larger than half a 
pea, taking great care that it does not take lire. 

Ignite the phosphorus and place it in a fresh 
jar of oxygen. The phosphorus will burn bril¬ 
liantly, forming while fumes. When the action 
has ceased, dissolve the white fumes by adding a 
little water to the jar, and add a little blue litmus 
solution or paper; notice that it is immediately* 
reddened. 


. (15) Other Constituenis oe Air. 

, • 

The other constituents present in air are only 
present in small ejuantites. Ozone exists in pure 
air only—moisture and carbon dioxide in air from 
all sources. 


(16) Moisture in the Atmosphere. 

The amount of moisture in air is small, but 
varies considerably. If, under ordinary conditions, 
the atmosphere cools down sulficientJly the moisture 
separates out in the form of mist, rain or snow. 

A similar effect can be shown experimentally. 

Experiment 23.—Nearly fill a 4-oz. fiask with 
water. Carefully dry the outside and add a few 
grams of solid sodium thiosulphate. The solution 
of this substance in the water of the flask will cool 
down the temperature, so that the outside of the 
flask will be dimmed by the deposition of moisture 
from the atmosphere. 
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(17) Carboh Dioxide in the Atmosphere. 

In pure country air^it occurs in a smAll quantity, 
about 4 part? in 10,000, but in dwellinj^ houses, 
public halls, etc.^it may'reacli 12 parts per 10,000, 
or» even more. Its presence can be shown as 
follows :— ‘ * 

Experiment 24.—l^lace a little clca'r lime-water in 
a watch-glass, anti expose it to the air for 30 
minutes. A thin white crust will form on the sur¬ 
face, due to the carbon dioxide of tlie atmosplieic 
combining with the lime-water. 


(18) Main Sources of Cauiion Dioxide 10 ihf 
At.mospiieuk. 


riie main causes of the presence ol this qas in 
the atmosphere are combustion, tlecaj' and rtispira- 
tion. Appt;nded are a few experiments illustrating 
its production. 

Experiment 25.—.\ttach a toy candle 
to a detlagraling spoon,* and place it 
inside a dry ylass jar (h'ig. 10). Re¬ 
move the pandit; when it ceases to 
burn and pour into the jar a little clear 
lime-water. 'Jlie lime-water becomes 
milky, show’ing the presence of c.irl.on 
dioxide. 

' Experiment 26.— l•‘lll loosely a tall 
cylinder with slightly moistened dead 
I 1 j leaves. h'it into the mouth ot the 

fiinl cylinder a doubly peiforaled cork. 

Through one hole push .1 long thistle 
funnel until it almost reaches the 
bottom. Through the other hole pass 
the short limb of a tube bent twire 
at right angles; the long outer limb of 
this tube should reach to the bottom of 
the cylinder. 

\Vhcn water is poured into the tliistle Juniml it 
is evident that the air in the cylimler will be liis- 
placed, and will make its exit into the atmosphere 
by means of the longer limb of the tube. 

Allow the leaves to stay in the jar for a few days, 
and place the end of the long limb of the tube in 
a little clear lime-water, pku'ed in a beaker. 

Pour-water dowm the thistle funnel, so as to foice 
the air of the jar through thtf lime-water. 'I'he 
lime-water will become milky, showing that decay¬ 
ing leaves give oil' carbon dioxide. 

Experiment 'i’j .—It may be sho^rfri that, during 
respiration, crtrlron dioxide is given oil by the lungs, 
by blowing through a glass tube into a small 
beaker of lime-water. The pre-sence of this gas is 
seen by the lime-water rapidly becoming tuiliid. 


I'h, i<: 

( .irlxjji tlioXJiJc ' 
iioii) Ininunt; 


[The illustrations in this article are from the 
following text-books : — “ Practical Inorganic 
Chemistry,” by Dr. G. S. Turpin ; ‘‘ Introduction 
to the Study of Chemistry,” by Prof. W. H. 
Perkin and Dr. Bevan Lean; and “ Chemistry 
for Schools of Science,” by Mr. W. S. Parrish]. 


PIONEERS IN EDUCATION. 

Fly l-’osTF.R Watson, M.A. 

Trofe-ssur of llie Theory .inJ T’r.rctice f)f Education in Ihe •' 
L'niverMly College of Wales, Aherystwyth. 

III.—The Significance of John Locke’s Work 
for Education. 

..TjrriTH Locke we enter upon a new educational 
era. I'or he is*’the first of a long series 
of pliilosopher educationists such as 
IVousscau, Kant, Fichte, Herbart. Leibnitz, it is 
said, placed Locke’s “ Thoughts Concerning 
Education ” above his " Essay on the Human 
Understanding.” This can hardly be regarded as 
a serious judgment. For even as a contribution 
to education, Locke’s book is not as quickening as 
Montaigne’s essay nor as original as that of 
Rousseau’s “Emile.” It seems to me that the 
book of l^ockc, “ On the Conduct of the Under¬ 
standing,” is quite as valuable, if not, indeed, more 
valuable to the student ot educational thought, as 
the “ d'houghts on Education.” It is short and 
.-'.uslained, pliilosopliical and persuasive. The 
“ Thoughts on Eilucation ” are discursive to a 
degree, somelime.s irritating, owing to the fact 
that originally they were written as letters, and 
were never properly systematised. But unsyste¬ 
matic as the book is, it oommands attention, both as 
a whole and in all its parts, because everywhere 
Locke IS himself master of the “ large, sound, 
roundabout sense ” which attracts his admiration 
in others. 

Nevertheless, 1 take it that the main value of 
Locke’s contril'ution to the progress of education 
is in his attitude to tlie foundations of educational 
science, rather than in the practical suggestions, 
excellent as these are in their substance, in his 
work, and extensive as they are in number. 

Let us inquire into Locke’.s position in the 
development of philosophy, particularly with re¬ 
gard to psychology. It is always neces.sary to 
bear in mind in the study of educational history 
that the grounding of ideas into the position of 
scient-fically received principles is the most 
“ practical ” work of all. For it affects the ends 
to which our actions as teachers are directed, and 
it affects the tone and spirit in which we choose 
our means and Imild up our method. 

In the “ Essay on the Human Understanding ” 
Locke insists, on the positive side, that all know-, 
ledge springs from experience, and on the negative 
.side, that there are no “ innate ideas ” in the mind. 
There are, therefor,e, no general, universal, axio¬ 
matic principles which can be received Other than 
through an appeal to reasoned experience. With¬ 
out experience the mind is a blank, a tahnla rasa. 
Upon this uniform surface, as on fair wax, im- 
prei^ions are made. Or, to quote Locke exactly, 

“ Methinks the understanding is not much unlike 
a closet wholly shut from light, r^ith some little 
opening left to let in external, visible resemblances 
or id^s of things without.” (E^say H. U., 
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bk. .ii., cap. xi.) Into this vacancy, as into an 
empty room, sensation enters from the external 
world. The mind, thus empty at first, can only 
be. filled through sensation. But note that, in 
addition to receptivity of sensations, tlic mind 
*takos notice, when once aroused, of its own opera¬ 
tions and tlie manner of them. This process 
Locke calls reflexion. From sensation and re¬ 
flexion, singly or combined, result ideas, and upon 
ideas the progress and history of the mind depend. 
From simple ideas the mind produces by com¬ 
bination, ideas of space, of duration, and cveii'of 
infinity and eternity. However complex an idea 
may be, it is but the outcome of combinations and 
associations* of simple ideas, “bottomed,” as he 
puts it, in a simple .sensation, in a simple reflexion, 
or in a .scn.sation and a reflexion combined. 

Thus, then, Locke has got a classification of 
ideas, and these he has grounded on sensation and 
reflexion. But there could not be any reflexion 
without sensation, for there would, in that case, 
be nothing to reflect upon. Hence, originally, all 
our knowledge springs from sensation. Nihil in 
intellcdu quod iwn in senstt fuent. 

Once more, therefore, after a searching inquiry, 
we are led to the conclusion that the senses require 
early and careful training. For if we engage 
in the investigation as to the genesis and combina* 
tion of ideas in the mind—according to Locke, we 
not only find that sensation is the earliest form of 
mental energy, but also tln^t all our later intellec¬ 
tual acquisitions are some form or 9ther of ex¬ 
quisitely arranged and selected combinations of 
elementary sense exjjeriences. Such a psychology 
inevitably leads to a distrust of merely verbal 
knowledge. It makes the demand for real know¬ 
ledge, and in early life, for knowledge grounded on 
the training of the power of observation through 
sensation. 

So, in the subjects of instruction which Locke 
suggests, the teacher is to lay early stress on 
aritlimetic, geography, chronology, history and 
geometry. Geography should be the first. For 
it is an “ exercise of the eyes and memory.” The 
curious point about Locke in this connexion is 
that the method of instruction which he advocates 
leads apparently to the “ exercise o^ the eygs and 
the memory ” on the globes and the maps. “ The 
things ’’ which the pupil will thus “ learn by sight 
and have by rote in his memory ” are not 
“ things ” at all—but representations, sometimes 
“far away” from the idea of the things them¬ 
selves. Yet Locke’s principle is sound enough. 
He had yet to leai n that in geography-teaching 
observation by the child’s senses of geographical 
conditions and relations is absolutely necessary. 
Locke does not seem to have been a comprehensive 
reader of educational works. Otherwise he might 
have discovered (as Mr. Quick points out) that 
Comenius had long Jjefore announced how inevit¬ 
ably geography begins in the earliest sensations. 

“ elements of geography will be during the 

S'Fowler sHtys : I./Ockc appears to Lave been the iirsl author to 
UMt^eiract expr^sion, association of ideas.'* (Locke, Men of Letters 
Series, p, 141.) / • 


course of the first year, and thenpeforward when 
children begin to fli.stinguish betvijeen their cradles 
and their moftier’s bosom.” And so the child 
goes on to discover “ what a*field is, ,what a moun¬ 
tain, forest, meadow, rivev.” Every child, there¬ 
fore, is geographically, not nierefy a possible, but 
an actual Columbus, and has‘td discover by pro¬ 
cesses as closely resembling actual observation as 
possible all his physical geography. 

We may, therefore, lake it that Locke’s subjects 
of education are to be founded on observation, so 
as to get a knowledge of the real. Locke, how¬ 
ever, is vastly interested in the promotion of verbal 
accuracy as parallel to mental accuracy. Know¬ 
ledge is necessary, through the senses. So, too, 
power of expression through speech is neces.sary. 
With the importance of this Locke is so much 
impressed that the third book of the “ Essay on 
Human Understanding ” is devoted to language 
as the means of expressing ideas clearly. His 
conclusions are: (i) Everyone should take care to 
use no word without a signification, no vocal sign 
without som&idea which he had in his mind—and 
would expresp by it. (2) The idea for which he 
uses a sign should be clear and distinct; all the 
.simple ideas it is made iq.i of, if it be complex, 
should be settled. (3) Tlyse itleas must be accom¬ 
modated, as nearly as can be, to the common 
.signification of the wort^ in its ordinary use. Such 
rules .show how inter-connected the whole idea of 
language teaching necessaiily is with the context 
or material of thought. They may be taken as a 
continuation of Bacon’s attack on the Idola — 
the pre-conceptions and lack of clearness due to 
various causes which cloud our perception of truth. 

Language-teaching, we may interpret Locke as 
saying, is concurrent with thought-development. 
It is, truly, thought-expression. For this the 
vernacular is the language far excellence. Let boys 
“make their themes in linglish where they have a ' 
facility and command of words, and will better see 
what kind of thoughts they have, when put .into 
their own language. And if the Latin tongue be 
to be Itearned, let it be done the easiest way with¬ 
out toiling and disgusting the mind by so uneasy 
an employment as that of making speeches joined 
to it.” Hence, the teaching of grammar is dis¬ 
countenanced, until the pupil can speak a foreign 
or dead language with some fluency. “ I know 
not why anyone should waste his time and beat 
his head about the'Latin grammar, who does not 
intend to be a critic, or make speeches and write 
despatches in it.” . . . For purposes of read¬ 

ing and of gamjng experience from other lien’s 
researches,investigations and rSflections, a “critical 
knowledge of the tongue ” is not necessar;^ nor 
need the mind be charged “ with the multiplied 
rules and intricacies of grammar.” Into this 
queestio vexata it is not desirable to follow Locke at 
length. It is sufficient to say that language- 
teaching is to be the objective side of the subjective 
thought-development. If you wish to follow 
Plato or Aristotle in their thought, “ the critical 
knowledge ” and “ intricacies of grammar ” may 
be indispensable. For the rest, dispense with 
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grammar, themes, verses and all the other ap¬ 
paratus of tradi*ional classical instruction—in view 
of the importance of the matter An^ined in other 
.languages and the necessity of acquaintance with 
it. This is the very basis of Locke’s position. If 
it be examined closely it reproduces the well- 
^knftwh encyclopajdisrn of Milton, of Comenius, 
and of ‘Dury, and the Commonwealth writers 
generally. It is the Baconian ideal'of the circum¬ 
navigation of the intellectual world. Indeed, 
Locke states his view explicitly in the essay “ Of 
Study”: “The extent of knowledge or things 
knowable is so vast, our duration here so short, 
and the entrance by which the knowledge of 
things gets into our understanding so narrow . . . 
thal the whole*time of our life ... is not enough 
to acquaint us with all those, I will not say which 
w'e are capable of knowing, but which it would not 
be only convenient but very advantageous to 
know. He that will consider how many doubts 
and difficulties have remained in the minds of the 
most knowing men after long and studious 
inquiry ; how much in those several provinces of 
knowledge they have surveyed they Rave left un¬ 
discovered ; how many other provmces of the 
mundus hitellif^ibilis, as I may call it, they never 
once travelled on, will easily consent to the dis¬ 
proportionateness of our^tirne and strength to this 
greatness of business, of kwivlcdf^c taken in its full 
latitude^ and which, if it be not our main business 
here, yet it is so necessary to it, and so interwoven 
with it, that we, can make little further progress in 
doing, than we do in knowing—at least to little 
purpose—acting without understanding being 
usually at best but lost labour.” 

1 should be inclined to call Locke the last of the 
English Encyclopaidists. It was comparatively 
simple for Vives and Erasmus to argue for 
encyclopaedism. The liberal arts w'crc seven 
^in number, easily compassable, and even the 
classical literature on them could be traversed, 
if texts were readily accessible. But when 
t^e Kberal arts passetl away, and the indnetiYC 
.sciences arose and knowledge grew from .more 
to more, encyclopaedism as the educational 
end died a natural death, and Locke’s words, 
which I have just quoted, implicitly point out the 
reason—viz, the mind’s inadequacy in a single 
lifetime to conquer all the world of thought. 
Locke’s course for the youth up to twenty-one 
years of* age includes French, JLatin, arithmetic, 
geography, chronology, history, geometry, astro¬ 
nomy, ethics, civil and common law, natural 
philosophy, and the other known jeciences. Of 
equal importance arq “ dancing, fenting, wrestling, 
riding and leafning a trade, a manual trade—nay, 
two or three, but one more particularly.” Now 
the principle on which each of these subjects, or 
any other which could be proposed, is to be ad¬ 
mitted into the lyKVKXtat itaitiia is that of utility 
to a gentleman. 

Such seems to be the teaching of the “ Thoughts on 
Education.” It is, apparently, consistent enough. 
Locke begins with sensation and the knowledge 
derivable from sensation—knowledge of the 


outward world, the world of matter, the objective 
world. This leads him to the desire of the wiciest 
knowledge possible—encyclopjedism. Encylopae- 
dism must, even in Locke’s age, have a limit im¬ 
posed. _And looking to the matter of knowledge, 
utilitarianism was fcocke’s standard in his choice* 
of subjects. Usefulness of matter and rapidity of 
method are evident desiderata for the encyclopaedist. 

The point of view taken in the “ Conduct of the 
Understanding” must be also stated, for it is 
necessary as a complemept to the teaching of the 
” Xhoughts.” In the former book, he says that 
the teaching of any of the sciences is not merely 
to get perfection of the matter of one branch 
ot knowledge, but to “ open and dispose minds ’* 
to all knowledge. The learning of many sciences 
is not to bring about “ a variety and stock of 
knowledge, but a variety and freedom of think¬ 
ing.” The study of the sciences is, in short, to 
be regarded as increase of the powers and activity 
of the mind, not as an enlargement of its possessions.” 

It is here, 1 think, that we reach the important 
point in Locke’s educational philosophy. He 
seems, in the “ Conduct of the Understanding,” to 
have left the region in which sensatibn ruled 
supreme, and to have become clearly conscious of 
the application in the educational domain of the 
other mental process of reflexion. Whilst he is in 
the world of sensation, and whilst he keeps the child 
in it, he entirely leaves out of account the active 
clement in mind which is involved in the reception 
of sensation, for to him ^he mind was a tabula rasa. 
But when he looks to “ activity of the mind ” as 
the end, instead of “ enlargement of its posses¬ 
sions,” he has made a most vital qualification, 
one, indeed, which stril*es at the root of encyclo- 
pa'dism as an end. 

Having dwelt so long on Locke’s encyclopaedic 
attitude, and having staled the qualifications which 
he thus introduces in his “Conduct of the Under¬ 
standing,” as applying to the whole circle of in¬ 
struction, it is desirable to further minimise its 
place in his views by saying that he put learning 
as the last of the great objects of education, and 
thought it “ the least part.” “ When I consider,” 
he say§, “ what ado is made about a little Latin 
and Greek, how many years are spent in it, and 
what a’noise add businfess it makes to no purpose, 

I can hardly forbear thinking that the parents of 
children still live in fear of the schoolmaster’s rod, 
which they look on as the only instrument of 
education, as a language or two to be its whole 
business.” Then, what is to come before learning ? 
This is Locke’s answer: “ Seek out somebody that 
may know how discreetly to frame his manners. 
Place him in hands where you may, as much as 
possible, secure his innocence, cherish aqd nurse 
up the good, and gently correct and weed out any 
bad inclinations and settle him in good habits. 
This is the main point, and this being provided 
for, learning may be had into the bargain.” And 
agaia, in another place, he puts virtue and wisdfm , 
before manners, as educational aims. 

I cannot attempt to go into the details of Locke’s 
books. J 3 ut even in a short account ’^^ne philoso- 
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phical detail must not be omitted. “ There are,” 
he fiays, “a thousand other tilings (besides those 
he has included in his ‘ Thoughts ’) that may need 
consideration ; cspee.ia!ly if one .should take in the 
va'rious tempers, dillercnt inclinations, and par¬ 
ticular defaults that are to Ire found in children 
and prescrdie proper remedies .... ICach 
man’s rirind has sonir; prxirliarity, as well as his 
face, that distinguishes him frotii all others; and 
there arc pos.sibly scarce two children who can be 
conductrrd by exactly the same method.” 

blerein, it seems to me,'is a groat merit of Locke. 
He calls attention to the psychology of childhooil. 
He demands adaptation of the instruction to it. 
He determines his method according to the priority 
of the development of mentrrl power—in the 
“ Thoughts,” grourrded chiclly on the sensations, 
but in the “Conduct of the Understanding ” on 
reflexion, lie thus attempts to establish, by a , 
scientific method of inquiry, the method adopted I 
from an a pnoi i standpoint by Comcnins, especially 
in connection with observation from sense-experi¬ 
ence. Locke inquired into the nature of the 
human mind and disclosed the fitness of “real” 
studies, not because they work well in school- 
experience, not by guess-work, not by pedagogical 
intuition, but from a survey of mental processes, 
from an analysis oi the growth of knowledge ip 
the mind. Locke built up an introspective method 
of psychology—a method wdiich has seen so 
fruitful a development ; he employed, too, the 
comparative method, as Frofcssoi Fowler points 
out, by constant references to the minds of chil¬ 
dren and savages, and by appeals to the variety of 
moral sentiment in mankind. 

Speculations involving "the introspective and 
comparative methods must engage tl\c mind of 
the educator. His problem is; How can a mind 
of a relatively mature kind iniluence towards a 
given aim the mind of a relatively less mature 
kind ? For a solution of his problem it is clear 
that the educator must follow Locke’s lead; he 
must study mind introspectively and compara¬ 
tively, if he wishes to proceed on rational as 
opposed to merely empirical method. 

The significance for education of John Locke 
seems to be that he required that “ learning ” 
shall accommodate itself to» the orier of develop¬ 
ment in the mind, that “ learning ” is only a means 
to an end : it is the material out of which the form 
of the human being is to be shaped. In that 
“form” the order is: virtue, wisdom, manners, 
learning. This and all other similar questions for 
their discussion require a reference to the an.dysis 
of the human mind. This again requires methods 
such as Locke employed in the “ Es.say on the 
Human Understanding ” and the “ Conduct of the 
Understanding.” Hence there is little wonder that, 
since his time, modern educational thought has 
been built up on the foundations of Locke or on 
developments fromthem. With the development of 
psychology from Locke onwards, both in England 
and abroad, has gone, almost pari passu, the develop¬ 
ment of educational theory. The first of the educa¬ 
tional write^ to profit from Locke was Rousseau. 1 


NOTES FOR LANTERN LECTURES. 

•> 

Ry C. .S. l‘'F.ARr',.N'Mi>K, M.A.(Oxon.), and A. JonN^iOx 
Kvans, M..A.(C.intal).). - 
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II.—The Beginnings of English Coloqisation, 1492—1640. 

The following nolt;-. provide the j'roundwoik for ,a popular 
lantern lecture on the heginniny', of KnglLsh Colonis.Uion -a 
topic which may reasonably be founil intcreslinj; and .seasonable 
now iliat we are eiiffaged in a “ colony-w'ar,’* in w'hich our 
opponenis lieloii}; to the r.ace with which we began to (|uarr(;l 
before we had (juite finished with Sp.iin. All or any of the 
slides dcscribeil c.in he piiroha.sed from Messrs. New Ion and 
Co., Fleet .Street, London, E.C., for is. cat^i, and, if requifed, 
a l.inlein and its accc-soiies can be hired from the same firm. 
MesMs. Newton have kindly put aside the set required for the 
pmposcsof this lecture, and will lend them on the usual teinis 
to readers of The ScHOOl, WolU.D who may wish to use them. 

It has, ol course, not been po.ssible to describe in detail the 
points illusiraled by the slides, but sufficient has been said to 
show their .significance, and fo serve as notes for the kviurc. 
lllustr.itive detaijs can be found in the following books, which 
all combine the qualities of goodness and chea|mess: — 

(1) “The Stifly of Oeograpliical Discovery.” Hy Toseph 
Jacobs. (Newncs.) is. 

(2) “ European (ailonies." Jjy E. |. f’ayne. (Macmillan.) 

4s. 6d. '* 

(J) “'A .Short History o'” the Exjiiansion of the British 
Empire.” Hy W. 11. Woodward. (('ambridge University 
T’rcss.) 4.S. 

(4) “ The Expansion of England.” I>yJ. R. Seeley. (Mac¬ 
millan.) 5s. 

(5) “Source-book of American llisloiy.” By A. B. Hart. 
(Macmillan.) 3s. 6 ( 1 . net. 

Of these books (i) .shows how the Europeans discovered .i 
place suitable for Colonisation ; (2) tells the story of the coloni¬ 
sation in a full yet condensed w.ty; (3) is a narrative, (4) is an 
analysis of the colonising activity of our countrymen. Seeley 
is the most helpful; but he assumes a knowledge of the sciitience 
of the events the significance of which he unfolds. 

Slides Required. 

^’he following are the slides required for the lecture. The 
numberi^in brackets arc from Messrs. Newton’s catalogue, and 
in ordering any of the slides for purchase it is sufficient to refer 
to these numfiers. The set cannot be divided for hiring 
purposes, hut nmst be taken as a whole. The list of slides need 
not be given in making application for the loan, as Messrs. 
Newton will understand what is required if the set described 
in these notes is asked for, and mention is made of Tint .SciIOOl. 
World. 

N.B.— In giving the order care should be taken to state 
definitely whether the “Supplementary Slides” are required. 

1. Tudor Soi?ig:igns (CX173), 

2. James i. 1603-1625 (CX309). 

3. Charles I. 1625-1649 (CX329). 

4. Ma)» of the World on Mercator’s Projection (KD62). 
[N.B.—This slide will be wanted several times during the 

lecture.] 

5. Christopher Columbus (CX181). 

6. Sebastian Cabot (DA407). 

7. Henry VH. (CX175). 

8. Sir Thomas More {CZ169). 

9. Henry VIH. (CX187). 

10. Philip and Mary (CX240). 
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11. Siege of Calais (CX249). 

12. Elizabeth (CX251). 

13. Sir Martin Erobishei (CZ1S8). 

14. Sir Francis Drake (CX.284). 

15. Drake reci,',iving his Knighthood (CX285). 
t6. Seaward view from Plyrilouth line (GK301). 

If. Tlie Spanish Armada in sight (CX300). 

18. The Spanish A^mtida. The Battle (CX301). 

19. Sir Ilumfrcy Gdberl (DA68s). • 

20. Sir Walter Kalcgh (CX2S6). 

21. Ralegh's Coll in the Tower (KX.37). 

22. Unite of James I., 1604. First coin which bore the 

legend “Great Britain” (DA642). 

23. Sir Francis Bacon, Viscount St. Albans (C.\'304). 

24. The English Colonies in America, 1640 fDA68}). 

2^. Captain Jol^i .Smith {DA6S7). 

2O. .Sir I [any Vane (CXJ53). 

27. Fugitives for Conscience .S.rke leaving the Flemish co.ist 

for America (CX299). 

28. Fugitives leaving Leyden in the Mayflower {C\^2i). 

29. Departure of the May/lower (0X322). 

30. The Pilgrims signing the Compact on hoaid the May- 

Jloii'or, November II, 1620 (('X321). 

[N.B.—A facsimile of the t'oni|).tct is given in 1 lari’s “ Source- 
Book ”] 

31. The First .Sabb.ith in New England ((’\'32|). 

32. William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury (< X333). 

33. Quebec Iroin Point Levis (OFS5). 

34. lleurietla .Mari.i, (Jiieen'of Cliailes 1 . (CX330). 

35. George Calvert, ist Lord IVltimorc (D.\68S). 

36. Modal of Cecil Calvert, 2nd Lord llalliniore, and his 

wife (DAbSij). 

Supplementary Slides. 

{Illustrating the Sluf’i of the l\noil). 

yi- A fiftei'iith century Ship (CZiSi). 

38. Large Ship and a Bo.it of the 15111 Century (CZ1S2). 

39. The Ship Harry (Iran' a Dieu, built for Hcniy VIIL, 

1512 (DA419). 

40. Henry Vlll. embarking at Dover, 1520 (CZ161). 

41. The Ark Tale'^h, Sir W.illcr's tlagship (CX303). 

42. The Spanish Armada (C/.189). 

^3. Ship of Buckingham’s Fleet (DA67S). 

44. *rhc Sovcietifii of thc'Seai, temp. Charles 1 . (CZ21S). ^ 

45. Shipping in the Thames, c. 1666 (CZ231). , 

46. A Briton Coracle (ls09). • 

47. A Norman War Ship (KO12). 

48. A Modern J.iner (KOli). 

Lecture Notes. 

During the introductory talk the lectuier who uses the sup¬ 
plementary slides might have the sillies of ship pictures run 
through the lantern. 

I.—IntrodUiTION. -The dates in out headline, like mo.st 
dates alfixed to gener.i! movements, arc misleajjiiig without some 
exphinalion. In one s^iisc English coloftisalion began long 
before 1492 , and l!i another sense it did not begin till some time 
after 1492. The English cvilonised South Britain about a 
thousand years before 1492, while their colonisation of the Alle¬ 
ghany sea-board of North America did not effectively begin tilt 
more than a century after 1492. Why then choose 149^ as out 
starting-point? Because it was in that year that the epoch- 
making voyage took place which immediately led to the re¬ 
velation of America to Europeans. 

That accounts for our starting- point, 1492 . Now for our halting- 
point, 1640 . We have all grown accustomed to Freeman’s 


division of English and Northman attacks on Britain into three 
stages: -- 

(a) Plunder or Prospecting : The stage of finding out what 
there is to he had in a certain region, and making the existing 
inhabitants pay for the e.spenscs of exploration. 

(ti) Settlement or Colpnisation : The stage ol going to the, 
region to slay, as in a homo, as contrasted with going for what 
one ran get to bring home. 

\<) Conquest or Acquisition of such regions, not from the 
origin.il inhahilanls, but from people like ourselves who an¬ 
ticipated us as colonisers. 

Now this triple .iirangemerst is also applicable to English 
acitvily in Americ.i. On the piksent occa.sion we shall deal with 
the first two stages —Plunder and Settlement. The assem- 
libiig of llu- Long Parliament of the Puritan Revolution, in 
1640, niaiks the close of the “first tush” for the New World. 
By that tune most of the peaceful settlements of Englishmen n 
Norih Aiiieriea had lieen maile and also the neighbouring 
selllemenls, which shorlly afterwards we found it desirable to 
begin to conquer from their foreign colonisers—Dutch, .Swedes, 
.Spaniards and French. 

Slides 1 , 2 , 3 , show the rulers of England during our period. 

So much f.ir oiir chronological limits : before we come to the 
story and to the |)ictures note the essential Conditions of 

Colonisation; - 

(i.) Place to Colonise : r.f., a region not overcrowded with 
people strong enough to defend their own, and having a climate 
and soil atiraelive to the would-be colonists. This excludes 
India anil the Tioirics from our present subject-matter. 

(ii.) Desire to Colonise: Men seek new homes acru.ss the 
seas either from a .sheet spirit of re.stlessness .and adventure, or to 
better themselves in some way—to escape poverty or govern¬ 
ment winch they find oppressive. 

(ill.) Capacity to Colonise: The English were late in the 
field, but have so t.ir proved the most successful colonising 
nation ol modern Europe. 

If. iJisrovK.RV OF A I’f, \i,i’. 'to CoLON'lsE, /.f., practically, 
America. [N.B.—The story of British (not English) coloni¬ 
sation in .Soiilli .\fnca belongs wholly, .ind that of Austra¬ 
lasia belongs almost wholly, to the present century.] 

[.sy/i/i- 4 ,] -In 1400 very little was known of Africa; the ex¬ 
istence of America ami -Vustr.ilia was unsuspected; and the 
earth was commonly conceived as a fl.it surface having Jerusalem 
.it the very centre. For various reasons there arose during the 
fifleenlb ceiituiy a widespread desire to find an all-sea route 
from Europe to the East, lienee :— 

( 1 ) The Voyage of Columbus. - An Italian navigator, 
eipiipptql by Isabella of Castile, 1492 \Sliiic 3 ]. Thinking the 
world to be sjrheric.il, be tried to reach India by sailing west- 
waids ; he stumbWd .icioss l<ie isianis which he took to be the 
castein fringe ol Asia; ami the name West Indies pcr[ietuates 
his blunder. {Ref>lace slide 4 .] 

( 2 ) The Voyage of the Cabots, 1497 [Slide 6 ].— The 
merchanis of Bristol sent out an expedition under the Cabots 
(who were of Italian [xireiitage) to di.scover a practicable route 
oil the lines of Columbus, but farther north. The slide shows 
Selraslian Cabot, now generally regarded as a humbug; his 
father, John Calmt, should have the credit for the discovery of 
“ Newfoundland.” Henry Vll. [Slide 7 ] took an active interest 
in Cabot's discovery, and rewarded the explorers out of hi.s own 
purse. Newfoundland has been called “ the first English 
colony : ” really, it was usted as a place to dry fish at, not to slop 
at (Kipling's “ Captains Courageous”)., 

( 3 ) The Voyage of Vasco da Gama, 1497-1498 [Slide 4 
againj.—Following up the explorations which I’riuce Henry of 
Portugal, grand.soii of John of Gaunt, had directed along the 
African coast, Vasco da Gama rounded CaiSfe of Good Hope, 
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spent Christmas-day at Natal, and crossed the Indian Ocean 
from near Mombasa (now llrilish) to Kalikat. He thus solved 
the problem which Columbus had failed to solve. 

( 4 ) First Circumnavigation of the World, 1519-1521: 
begun by Magellan and completed by Sebastian del Cano 
proved that the world, whatever its exact shape, was not a plane 
surface. Trace lhe.se routes on the map of the world : show 
how little was contributed by ICngland towards these early 
discoveries; and indicate the rewards gained by Spain ifnd 
Portugal:— 

(it) Spain: Most of South, and pait of 
North, America; West Indies; Philippines. United under 
(/') Portugal: brazil; claim! to Afric.t; Philip II., 1S80. 
Malabar Coast of India. 

Point out surviving fragments of these vast colonial <lomairj.s, 
all acipiired before English possessed a foot of territory outside 
Europe. 

Under the first three Tudors, Englishmen contented them¬ 
selves with taking part in the Newfoundland fisheries, and with 
feeling a curiosity about the New World. “ Books about which 
were in every man’s hand,” says More [Slide’ 8] in his “ Uto¬ 
pia.” As yet only the fringe of America was known : hence 
Mote could picture an ideal slate in the unknown interior. 
Twenty years ago a fancy st.itc could he pictured in the un¬ 
known region nowc.alleil Rhodesia (Haggard’s “ King .Solomon’s 
Mines’’). But the increased attention paid to Ireland by Henry 
VH. and Henry VIII. [ Sl/ilt! 9 ] is a harbinger of the time whert 
English would cease to face Europewards, and would face 
westwards. ^ 

III. Thk Stace os Pi.iiNDF.R.—( i) The Reign of Philip 
and Mary [Sl/de 10 ] forms a landmark front our present point 
of view:— 

(a) Systematic colonisation wasrattempted in Ireland; hence 
“King’s County,” “Queen’s County,” “PhilipVown,” “Mary- 
liorough.” 

(li) Religious refugees take shelter on the Cominent; later 
they prefer “ to go forth into the wilderness.” 

(c) Loss of Calais, 1558 [Slii/i 11 ] deprives England of the 
last vestige of her Continental territory : lienccfo'rih her desire 
for territorial .aggrandisement is driven to seek satisfaction out¬ 
side Europe. 

(1/) England becomes a Spanish dependency: Philip II.’s 
natural wish to restore that state of things after his wife’s death 
is the prime cause of tlie plundering activity of Englishmen in 
the Spanish parts of the New World during the reign of liis 
wife’s sister, Elizabeth. 

(e) Search for North-East I’as.sage to India by Willoughby 

and Chancellor [S/ii/e 4]: they cannot get beyond Ar/;h:ingel, 
but the voyage marks tho beginning of the continued maritime 
activity of Jvnglishmen. e ' * ' 

( 2 ) Elizabeth's Reign [Slide 12 ], - “ The spacious times of 
Gre.at Elizabeth”: the point of Tennyson’s line is illustrated 
not only in literature, but also in the exploits of the Devon 
.seamen in her reign, “ for God and gold ” (in Mr. Corbett’s 
words). Illustrations: — 

(a) Frobislier’s voyage. Point out Frobi.sher’.s .Strait on the 
map; then Slide 13 ; replace Slide 4 and show the sphere of 
Hawkins’ and Davys’ exploits. 

(i) Drake’s circumnavigation [Slide 14 ].—Trace route round 
the world bn Slide 4 ; then show his reward [Slide 15 ]. Men¬ 
tion his other raids and his historic “rubber of bowls”[.S 7 ri* 16 ]. 

(f) Defeat of the Sp.inish Armada [Slidej 17 , 18 ].- - The 

defeat gave England thi^ command of the seas and Englishmen 
confidence in their own powers: hence the transition from the 
plundering to the settling stage. * 

IV. The Stage of Setti.ement, 1583-1640. —The doings 
of the Elizabetbtfe Chartered Companies (.Muscovy—Levant— 


P’ast India) lie outside our special topic. The principal 
English colonial pioneers of Elizabeth’s rsign were OilbOPt 
and Ralegh. , < • 

(1) .Sir Ilumfrcy Gilbert [Slide 19 ^].—Story of his going down, 

in the Squirrel. , 

(2) .Sir ^VaItcr Ralegh [Slide 20 ].—The^ expeditions which he 
sent out to coloni.se Virginia were unsuccessful; but his prophecy " 
came true—“ 1 shall live to see it an' Kngli-sh nation.” Im¬ 
prisoned after Ihd accession of James I. [Slide 21 ], his work 
fell into other hands. 

(3) James I., King of England.—He was the first English king 
to call himself “ King of Gre.at Britain ’’ [Sliilf 22 ]: his reign 
also wilnesscil the effective beginnings of what we now call 
“Greater Britain.” Not much regarded at the time; but note 
Bacon’s “ Essay on Plantations” [Slide 23 .] In James I.’s 
reign the Elizaliethan “Kingdom of Virgii)ia ” [.V/ff/e 24 ] wa.s 
divided between two companies, one of vvhich settled Virginia 
proper, while the other allowed the Dutch to seize the best place 
in its “sphere of inlluoncc” (the Hudson Valley). 

(17) Virginia [Slides 25 - 27 .]—An aristocratic settlement of 
shave-holding planters : also a convict station. 

(i) New England [Slides 27 - 31 .] -Tell the story of the 
Pilgrim p'athers moving from Scrooby to Leyden, thence to 
New Plymoulh ; distinguish between the Separatist .and Non- 
Separatist Puritans ; between Plymouth and Boston ; between 
theocratic MassRcluiselts and “soul-liberty” Rhode Island; 
John Robinson and Roger Williams. [Prof. Hart’s .Source-Booh 
invaliiahlc here.] 

(4) Charles I. (1625-1649), unber the inffjence of Archlii.shop 
Laud [Slide 32 ], adopted an 7’cclesi.astical iiolicy which rapidly 
increased the mimlier of Puritan emigrants to New England. 
He tried to maintain an effective control over the colonics, hut 
their distance made them seem a secondary consideiation ; so, 
too, he cheerfully surrendered to the French (a) (Juebcc, captured 
by the brothers Kirke in 1630 [Slide. 33 ], and (/<) Acadie, which 
Scotsmen hail tried to make Nova Scotia in James I.’s reign. 
But he encouraged an attempt made to find a refuge for English 
adherents of Roman Catholicism, who, like the Puritans, 
objected to the system of ecclesiastical uniformity enforced by 
law. This colony, which l.iy north of Virginia, was named 
Maryland, in honour of Charles I.’s Roman Catholic wife, 
Henrietta Maria [Slide 34 ], while its capital wtis named Balti-* 
more, after its founders, the two Calverts, father .and son, who 
successKely bore the title of Lord Baltimore [Slides 35 , 3 jB|. 

ir- Co.NCi.usioN : EM;u.SHCor.o'NiEs in 1640 (i) [.Slide i.).— 
The period under survey thus falls into three roughly equal 
periods of half-a-century each : — 

(a) The Period of Discovery, during which Spain and 
Portugal take the lead, and England does little but look on. 

(/)) The Period of Plunder, during which the English, the 
Dutch, and the French—the initiative is due to private enter¬ 
prise rather than to State policy- begin first to attajpk, then to 
compete with, the Ibefian nations in the New World. Here 
recapitulate the chief scenes of English activity—North-East 
Passage, North-We.st Passage, Circumnavigation, West Indies, 
and East Indies. « , 

(e) The Period bf Settlement, during which Scotsmen fail 
to colonise Acadie, and Englishmen make pUntations in North 
America; while .Scotsmen and Englishmen join in planting 
colonies in Ireland. 

South zVfrica is still left alone by both Portuguese and Dutch, 
while Australia is known only vaguely as “ New Holland.” 
Practically the only sphere of English colonisation is North 
America. 

(2) [.S’/ 7 <il< 24 .]—InNorthAraerica the English have successively 
made settlements in— 

(<i) Virginia, 1607 . 
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(i) Hew England, 1620-1640. 

(r) Maryland, 1634. ^ 

The later colonies ol Carolina (1667) and Georgia (1723) were 
• pnctically cut out of \Iirginia.] 

Meanwhile the Dutch have made settlements in tlie Hudson 
galley end tlie French in the St. Lawrence Valley: but 
hese are afterwards conquered by the English—in 1667 and 
17S9 respectively. The Dutch colonies are the fi);sl to be attached 
seriously because they broke the continuity of the English 
colonies along the Atlantic sca-fiont. The French encroach¬ 
ments on the English hinterl.tnd. arc less obvious to the 
English Home (iovcrnnient. 

Note. —If pieces of cardboard, or some other opaque paper, 
can be cut so as to leave exposed only those parts of SVir/e 4 
which show p.irts of the world known to I'iiirope.ins at a given 
time, "by tins means the progress of the geographical dis¬ 
coveries which preceded the period of English colonisation 
Could be graphically presented to the audience. 


PLAY-HOUK BOOKS. 

Tiik.re are .Some que.stions which no one mail can answer. 
Many minds, m.iny geneiations are required for their elucubition, 
“ What should cluldien readis a question of this kinil. It 
IS only next in importance to the iptestion, “ What should 
rliildren e.il Indeed, fiom one point of view, its mqjortance 
is even gre.iter than any inquiry cot^cerning physical nutriment 
can pos.sihly be. ,So imieb depends on the .scale by whieli we 
measure progress. If progiess be but the building up of the 
largest attainable quantity of muscular tissue and luain-ccll, 
ami has only a secondary concern with intellectual .mil inoi.d 
development, then the question of providing our children with 
nutritious mental food is merely subonbn.vte and inconsequent ; 
but if progress lie me.isured fiy the c.ip.arity which one genera¬ 
tion evinces .iliote anollior to hold in subjection Us brute 
instincts, to enl.irge its iiilelleclu.il outlook, and gi iierallj'to 
piofit by the experiences ami legacies of the past, then we cin- 
nol apply ourselves too sltemiously and rationally to the task of 
^tering for the chdd-nitiul. Of hooks we h.ive goml store. 
There is not a woniler in the heavens ahuve, not in the eaith 
beneath, nor in the waters under the e.irth, hut what we can 
bring lo^he focus of the eyes of youth. We can introduce ilicnj 
to the men who h.ive been, who shall he, and who hare jievei 
been and shall never be. Or we can give them ()res< ni-ilay 
realism writ ilown —very much down, sonielimes -to llieir 
level. It is the profusion of the fruit of tlie garden which per¬ 
plexes us. Our trouble is not Wherebut Which? The cru.x 
of out dilficully is selection. And here wc call in the p.isl to 
aid us: here the voices of many of the wi.se go far towards 
answering otir qiie-stion. Their verdict is by no means har¬ 
monious, but that is p.ari of our answer. One authority will 
tell us that, as we may lie ignorant of the bent of any parti¬ 
cular mind, it is best to let the child rove at will in the bro.rd 
fields of literature to choose or to reject as incUnalion decides. 
Another w’arns us 4o avoiif this course as we should avoid a 
plague, to give no book to a child unless we have om.,elves 
read and approved it as suitable to the child’s age, capacity, 
and probable future. Between these extremes there is a happy 
mean. It is good that our host in the country point out to us 
the pleasant nooks, the quiet glides, the vantage-grounds where 
fair prospects may lie viewed ; but it is not gcvid that he pro¬ 
hibit . us from wandering at will if so the inclination takes us. 
It is good, too, that those w'ho have found the choice books of all 
time and the choice passages of those books direct us to the 
same treasure-trove ; but it is not good that they bind us by a 
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rule of confonnity. Out golden mean lies in wise direction 
apart from rigid pro.scription. 

Inasmuch as the number of suitable books for children is far 
in excess of the opportunity to read them, and inasmuch as for 
one child who will choose j^irofitably a score will choose injuri¬ 
ously, some sort of .selection and classification becomes a 
ncce.ssity. This necessity has recently pressed upon the Cor- 
por.ii.ion of West Ham, and has led to the publication of an 
interesting fk'/iiu-ite promoted by the Daily News on the " Best 
Hundred Books for Children." The pUbisHU list is instructive 
as a verdict on the most popular children’s books, but, to quote 
the y\iadcmy, “ as an advisory dopument the list is a failure.” 
The competition was, however, productive of a most valuable 
list sent in by one of the unsuccessful competitors, Miss M. 
Grace M.ickiiy--a piece of workmanship obviously loo in- 
de|)cn<lt'nt to have any chance of a ;^IO prize depending on 
a popular vole. Though the limits of this article do not permit 
the rciuodiiclion of the list, its chief points of value—-viz., its 
cl.issi(i(',ilioii and the percentage of books to tie allotted to each 


class -aie 

here given— 


I. 

Fairy .Slones 

... 7 

H. 

Myths, Legends, &.C. 

9 

HI. 

Aniiii.il Stories 

... 4 

IV. 

Natural History 

... 4 

\. 

Tiavel, Adventure, &c. . . . 

... 6 

VI. 

•Stoiies with Ili.sloric.il Settings .. 

... 13 

vn. 

Stories written for Boys .. 

12 

vnr. 

Slones wiilten for Girls 

8 

i\. 

Biography ... 

... 5 

X. 

Mi.scellaneoiis .. . . '... 

... 29 

XL 

Poetry ... 

3 


Total 

ICX) 

Tins .sin 

nild lie an invaluable help to tlio.se 

who contemplate 


forming, or who have to icgiilate, .school libraries. The com- 
jiiler .sav's, “ li would he well fm girls to re.id the Ijoys’ ixioks 
.mil ;>u, 7 ',r.u) ” The list compares strangely with the pUbiscite 
selection, vvhitk gives percentages .is follows; — 


Eielioti (inelmling tliiee .innuals) ... 92 

I’oilry . ... . 4 

.Science . ... ... ... 2 

Tr.ivcl . . I 

Biogiapliv . ... I 

Total 100 


^^lss Mackay enumerates only thirty-four of the winning 
hooks. The />'//vorVr selection does not include a single one 
of her six books of navel and adventure, which are: “Our 
.Soldiers,’’ by Kingston .md ll>nty : “•The Story of the Indian 
Mniiiiy," by AscoU K. Hope; “Tiopical Africa,” by Henry 
Drummond; “Unbeaten Tracks in Japan,” by Mrs. Bird 
Bishop ; “ .V X'oyage Round the World,” by W. II. G. 
Kingston : .inrl “ With Nansen in the North,” by Hjalmar 
Johansen. 

A siercolvpcil children’s library vve do not want. The more 
need, theiefore, for a broad classiiication rather than a strict 
selection. But even this must vary with local and other 
coiisidcralions. And, alter all, a child's general reading 
must be chielly reerealive. Fiction must prepondftate, for 
(he child lives in an ideal woild where all dreams are real 
and all iinpossiiiilitics possible. Perhaps through pure fiction 
alone can a restless child, with no,apparent powers of 
api>Hcalion, attain the habit of fixed thought. To cieate and 
devclop^ustained consecutive attention, even though its original 
objective i>e frivolous, is no mean function of a school library. 
It is obvious from the replies of nearly a ihousarf? readers of the 
Daily NewSf that, for many years to come, our t:hildren will 
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find deliglit in “ Roliinsim Crusne,” “Andeisen’s Fairy 
Talcs,” “Alice in Wnndetland,’’ “Tmii Rmwn’s Schooldays,” 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” “ Crjmin’s Fairy Tales,” “ Liltle 
Women,” “ Arabian Niglns,” “ LiUlc Lord Fauntleroy,” 
“ Alice Through the Looking-glass,” “ VVaterhabics,” “ I,amb’s 
« Tales from Shakcsin are,” “ Uncle Coin’s Cabin,” “ Tieasure 
Island,” “Swiss Family Robinson,” “ Ivanhoe,” “Gulliver's 
Travels,” “Westward IIo,” “Jungle Rook,” “Wide, Wide 
World.” These are the first twenty books arranged in ortfer of 
roeiit on the plef/iscife list, of which fifteen are approved in the 
model list of Miss Mackay. Would that the remaining eighty 
showed as wise a selection ' ‘Rut then we do not expect tire 
tail to be as wise as the head. Nor let any teacher llntf fault 
without first lellecting that the books drawn from the library 
are to some extent a commentaty on his methods in the chiss- 
room. Only let him make .science, history and literatuic 
attractive, and he will send Ins pupils to “ D.rrwin’s Voyage of 
the Ileagle,” rather than to “ Round the World in Flighty 
Days ; ” to “ Men who have Made the F'.mpire,” rather than to 
“The Child’s History of Flngl.ind to “ Fthics of the Dust,” 
rather than to “ King .Solomon’s Mines.” 


OBJECT LESSONS IN BOTANY.' 

I’y C. vo\ Wvss. 

North London Collegiate .School for Giils. 

I 

May T use the word Nature-les.son instead of Object-le.sson ? 
The latter does not seem to me altogether satisfiictoiy. I know 
that by the “object’’of our Objcct-lessoiis we mean any con¬ 
crete thing pre.sented to the sef.scs, and th.at by .m “ Object- 
lesson” we mean the guided study of an object leading to a 
knowledge of its projiertics. Hut do we not tall a lesson a 
tikstory-lesson if our purpose is to give a knowledge of history.'’ 
.So in this case, where the material-, are animals, plants, 
minerals, where our purpose is to cause a knowledge of Nature 
and its laws to grow, where the objects are but the means and 
steps whereby to attain such knowledge, it .seems to me the 
word Nature-lesson is better, though it is narrower in meaning, 
as it excludes such valuable lessons as those on manufactured 
article.s. May they ever be excluded 1 

Next I would like to make it ijuitc i lear th.il I would never 
of my own choice give Naturc-U ssons in Kotanj' to little 
children. In the face of all the good that puiuls have derived 
from the study of Jiotany, this .-.tateineiit may cause surprise if 
not indignation. I will cxpl.rin. , 

There is round about us a vast woild of animate and 
inanimate things. All Srf tlics^ -.md the* forces wiricli are at 
work in anil among them, as well as the laws which regulate 
these, coaslitute Nature, a weh of infinite complexity. It is 
impossible to obtain a true knowledge of any oire of the groups 
of things, .such as plants, if all the thre.ids arc cut which bind 
them so clo.sely both to animals and minerals. There is even 
more wrong done by separating plants from animals than if they 
are studied apart from minerals ; for not only are animals and 
plants intimately dependent on each other, but there is so much 
likeness between them—arc they not both living? What life 
is, we c&nnot .say. W'e only know its presence by certain 
phenomena, e,g., breathing, feeding, moving. Do they not 
both show these phenomena ? Is not life the essential {xart of 
every ^nimal and pla#it ? Is not life, therefore, the greatest 
eummon factor of both ? 1.5 it of such importance whether this 
mysterious thing, life, wears the garb of an oak tree, or of a 
.squirrel playing in its branches ? Is there not just as great a 

t A paper raid at the ConfereiiLe of Suence Tcacbers, Ja(uar>, ipuo. 


difference in the intensity of alivcness between the fixed sea- 
anemone, letting its tentacles be moved the ripples playing 
over il, and tlie f.'velish sea-gull in its lestlcss flight over the 
w.ives ? Is il not one of our educa^onal principles to let the little 
ones become acquainted with a large and varied number of in- 
divuliml c.ises, noticing the relationship of one to another, .so 
that they get a Inid’s-eye view of tlie^field, before we jirSccetf 
to abstraction and chissilicaiion ? Vet do we not make the 
mistake straight‘away, in our most precious lessons, of marking 
olf the living tilings into classes and sub-classes, and raising a 
bio.id and high stone wall of dilterence between life asleep and 
Ijfe aw.ike ? 

I ‘.vill di.iw up a series of connected lessons, then, for each 
Urin, or half-tcim. The m.ileri.rls for these lessons I would 
take from tlie animal, ininer.rl, and vegetable rvorhhs. The 
purpose of the lessons shall be lo lay ihc founrlatioi\ of a 
naturalist's education, whether the found.rtion is ever lo be 
built upon or not. My desire shall be tir give to tlie little ones 
an impulse to that joyousness of observation which makes one 
groan with s.atisfacliori at the sight of a pool of wriggling black 
tadpoles ; which makes one suppress a sigh of gladness— 
bcc.iu.se all is so still -in a dark forest of pines, with red 
glowing toadstools on the needle-strewn ground. My aim 
sh.ill be that piy little ones shall love all things living, that 
there sli.dl grow a feeling of fellowshij), sympathy and tolerance 
tow.inls all Life’s children. 

II would lake too long to sketch <i .syll.ibus of Nalure-Iossons 
for a jeir, but I c.umot abst.iin from giving a sjiecmien-plan of 
lessons for a Icim : 

Syllabus for Nature-Lessoos. Spring Term. 

Introduction. W'alk lo a wood. 

Fruits and seeds scattered by the wind and Ijingon the moist 
ground. 

F.illen kave.s in various st.igcs of decay. (Note what part 
resists dec.iy longest, and jitepare skeleton leaves and leaf 
impressions.) 

Work ol toadstools; moulds; possibly bacteria in decay of 
lc.ives. 

Work of cailhworms. Leaf-mould compared with .santL 
clay, Ac. (This may be done exjierimentally.) 

Rare twigs from wliicli the leaves fell ; discov'cry of bark, leaf- 
scars, buds. 

• Several lessons on buds and their means of |>rotcction .against 
cohl,*wet, and animals. 

Several lessons on bark and its inhabitants. 

Awakening buds on the twigs, an<l seeds in a similar stale on 
the ground. 

Having slateil my objection to purely botanic<al .studies for 
the little ones, I will now make a few remarks on ijic botanical 
part of any Nalure-^esson, or course of lessons. That the 
study of plants is suitable matter wherewith to fill the space of 
the science-lesson in the time-table h-is long been recognised. 
The material cheap. No sjiccial room and no,elnborate 
apjiaraius are wanted. The conscience is not burdened with a 
sense of wrong-doing when plants are reared in pots, as it is, or 
ought to be, when animats are reared in pots ; nor ueed there 
be any compunction when dead plants are shown to the 
children, nor have plants the demoralising habit of feeding 
upon each other—at least, they don’t do it so openly. 

Botany-lessons still hold their own among the little, ones, 
clever and dull alike, though among the older pupils they tend 
to Viecome a blissful refuge for the destitute, whose limited 
intellectual capacities prevent them from following a course of 
experimental science. I will stay with the little ones. 

I would like to point out some reasons why the study of 
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plants is particularly suitable for little children. The training 
of the power of o|*scrvation comes first and foremost—the 
necessity of developinjj this power is obvious. Further, there 
is opportunity given for such^ mental processes as comparison, 
cla.ssification, reasijjiing. The hand is trained in neatness and 
cleverness as spcoiniens are dissected and mounted. It is a 
•tvelljrndwn fact that attention stands in closest rel.ition to 
intellectual processes, dhd is essential to intellectual develop¬ 
ment. We also know that attention depends largely upon 
strength vif stimulus, either external or intern,il. External 
stimulus—interest—lesults in reliex, or at least non-voluntary, 
attention. This is the earliei form of attention, and therefore 
involves less effoit while gradually leading on to voluntary 
attention. 

Flowers give pleasure and e,xeite intcre.st. This, I may say, 
is true with all ehil^lren at a very early stage. If flowers arc 
therefore chosen as material foi a lesson, attention is .at once 
obtained without any etiort, and the energy so saved may be 
utilised for otlier parts of the lesson. Why children are 
attrarled by flowers is not difficult to realise. Flowers have 
bright coloiiis, are soft to touch, have delicate scents, and are 
suitable objects for that caressing tenderness for anything 
small, fragile, heljiless, so characteristic of little gills and boys 
alike. We thus get the beginning of true .estlielic enjoyinont, 
perhaps a vague unconscious recognition of fhc harmony of 
form and colour in all norm.xl oigaiiisms. 1 ntilicc the same 
sympathy towards young and growing things, such .as germinat¬ 
ing seeds, unfolding buds, kissed pink by the first beams o( 
spring sunshine. This feeling W(.*supprcss in no way, only watch 
over it c.iiefully that it may not ilegencralc into wc.ak senti- 
menlalily. The danger varies in extent with the difterent 
children, and is Largely due to vivid iinaginaiion, leading to a 
form of peisonilication. 

The very fact that there is so much scojie for the iinagin.alion 
in the conlem|)lation of the wonders and beauty ol objects of 
nature gives a further educational value to the study of green 
things. Botany is a science-exact observ.ition must be one of 
its characleiislics; hence the flights of fancy are continually 
guided and directed by realities, and the imagination recciics 
Its necessary tr.iining. Botany is a science—keen observation 
must cliaracterise il. f?ut must we turn a blind eye to all plain 
%nd evident oiipoilunities for giving our little ones a l.iste of the 
delights of both literature and art ? 1 .ask your opinion. C.ire- 

ful obsiyvatiou is followed by verbal description—a lesson in 
langu.age ! Ho not the poeti supply us with symbols of whicli 
we appreciate not only flic form but also the life and meaning 
because of our nature-knowledge and natnie-passion ? . 

Yet again, the be.st test for observation is drawing; hence the 
enormous imjiurtance of continual pr.iclice in drawing in con¬ 
nection with Nature-lessons. At first all children love dr.iwing. 
In the higher forms it occasionally occurs to one or other of the 
children that she cannot draw: such declar.itions must he 
nipped in the bud. There is a kind o^ ilrawing, a kind of 
pictorial representation, which all who will can produce, and it 
is the duty of teacheis—by Laws of persuasion, expectation, 
suggestiijn, faith healing - to convince the cljlJren that they 
can draw, anti they Jo draw, we find. By nosing the shape and 
colour of the flow<!»s and expressing these on paper in terms of 
lines an;} washes of paini, a delight in beauty of form and 
colour surely grows—an appreciation of art. 

A word, in conclusion, aliout the preparation of tlic teacher 
for such lessons. The lessons require a constant preparation, 
right through term and holiday. Only those who love the jire- 
paxation can hold out. It means being on the look-out con¬ 
stantly ; it means ItoUecting treasures of specimens; it means 
much thought. 1 would wish every teacher of Nature-lessons ■ 
a calm, contented mind. If we have the privilege to live in a | 


grand city, we will not pine for the country because we might 
get still more specimens there. Do we not find more thanr we 
want hero ? Men cut the trees along the roads, and the twigs 
are at out disposal. The big gardens have big rubbish heaps 
Consisting of botanical specimens. The wind blows fruit and 
seeds from the tall trees, that even the like of us can reach 
them ; Ihi-y may be had for the stooping. It is but a Saturday’s 
walk, but a bicycle ride, to the oiien fields and hedge-rows 
round London. We may come home muddy and happy, 
loaded with good things. If on such occasions you want to do 
a good deed, lake some of the little ones with you. If the pur¬ 
pose of the expedition is to amasi wealth, take some of the big 
giilswith you. If your last lessen was but a trifle dull, if you 
are but a trifle worn with the heat of the day, go alone. 

We may alwajs count on the goodwill of the children and 
p.arents. Who has not experienced a feeling akin to that 
associated with birthdays and Christmas-time, when, after a 
half-term holid.ay, the children bring their offerings? “I have 
colKcted these foi you.” “ Mother sends you these seeds.” 
“ Father thought you would like a dead rat?” “Grannie said 
you would find this book useful, she had it when she was young.” 
Suih remarks sound like music in our ears ! 

Tli.it It is essential, especially with the little ones, to have the 
real things and .as little as possible of description, models 

or pictures, is too well known a fact to ho .spoken of here. 
Smiil.arly, text-books on any branch of science should not be 
seen in the clas.s-rcoms of the youngest. Still, it seems to me, 
illustrations are sometimes useful, (l) If the natural history 
of^any particular place, at any particular time of the year, is 
sliiilifd and an expedition to the pl.ice is out of the question, a 
piclnieisa gre.it help byway of in/ioJuction. fa) To show 
the natural surroundings of any plant or animal. (3) In the 
course of lessons I find it neeqjisary to draw on the blackboard 
I'r brown paper^ with the constant help and criticism of the 
children. (.}) Ai the end of a set of les.sons, when the children 
work out the illusir.nions they h.ax'e made into classification 
tables, e.e., fruit charts, I like Jo do the same work at the same 
time, and in the end we have an exhibition and criticism, and 
my ill aw mgs ale a furlher stimulus to my children, and to me 
they are a summ.ary and record of work done. 


HIGIIKR EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 

I.N the beginning of 1898, the Educational Institute of Scot- 
Land ap|)ointc<l a coinmi.s.sion to obtain a copious and authori¬ 
tative boily of evidence regarding the conditions under which 
•secondary education in Scotkind is ^carried on. To ensure 
ihe collection of facts and opinions, an admirable schedule 
of questions was drawn up and issued to all parties who were 
in a position to speak with knowledge and authority on the 
points at issue. In addition, the commission held several 
meetings at suitable centres throughout the countr)', at which 
secondary te.ichcrs, goicrnors of secondary schools, and others, 
gave information regarding the condition of higher education in 
their respective districts. 

From these two kinds of inquiry - the schedule and the 
commission meetings—a large body of evidence ,has been 
obtained, and has just been issued to the public in a bulky 
volume of 400 pages. The Institute has shown courtvge and 
cntciprlsc in undertaking such a work, which cannot but prove 
of great value in shajiing the character of the promised Secondary 
Edncalton Bill for Scotland. Like all commission reports, this 
s essentially a rudis imii^qeslaqne moles, but a very complete 
index and an ei^cellent summary of the evidenci^erve effectually 
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to bring order out of the confusion. Higher education, 
acebrding to the Report, is in a stale of chaos, foi it is governed 
and Conditioned hy Acts of Pailiament, Departmental Afinutes 
and local regulations, often admirable in themselves, hut fre- 
tfuently of absolutely conflicting tendency. Dr. Dickie, Kil¬ 
marnock, stales, for instance, that rhe icvcnues of his school 
are diawn from srvfn different sources, each of which insis's 
upon the fulfilment of its own special regulations before hand¬ 
ing over a penny of money. 

Interesting evidence on many points relating to the position 
and progre.ss of secondary education in Scotl.ind Is contained in 
the Report. The following abridgment of the summary shoe's 
the chief results of the impnr'y. The general conclusions form 
the weakest put of theRepoit ; they are so general and vague 
as to he of little pi.iolical v.due. 

The Recognised Secondary Schools. 

The most salient result of the Institute’s investigations was 
the practically unanimous opinion that the Sccondaiy .Schools 
of Scotland can only do the educational work of the coiiiitiy in 
a very limited measure. The pliysic.d peculi.trities of the country 
render it impossible to pl.ant such schools outside of ])opulous 
centres with any ho]ie of succc.ss. The funds at their disposal 
are, as a rule, inadequate to the woik ex|iecled o( them, even in 
the large towns. In country districts it would be impossible to 
iiiaiiitain them williout such aid from the rates as 1'nrliami.iu 
i.s not likely to sanction ; and even if esl.iblished, Iheir attend¬ 
ance wofild be so meagre that, iiiuler any system of lmpt;rial 
grants, they could not possibly maintain a healthy existence. 
So strongly was that everywhere felt that the idea of a rural 
secondary school was hardly in any case seriously enlert.aincd. 
There was, however, a very gei.eral consensus of opinion tliat 
secondary schools suitably siluatetl .should lie,more geiieiotisly 
treated than in the jiast. Even if Iheir fees pr.iclically closed 
theii doors to the children of working-class parents, they 
nevertheless provided for the children of a class that veiy 
largely contribute to the cost of eiUication, and are Iheicforo 
entitled to consider,ation. It is sometimes sujiposed that there 
is a feeling of hostility on the part of many to the secondary 
schools, because they me in a measure exclusive. There was 
undoubtedly a strong opinion everywhere that means of access 
to all .schools siip]iortcd hy public funds should he provided for 
deserving children in whatever rank of life. Rut the comniillfc 
met with nothing but a kindly leeling to the secondary schools 
as such. 

Higher Departments in Ordinary Schools. 

In Scotland highei education must atw.iys be impSrted, in a 
large measure, in the ordinary pjililic sclivols. The spaiseiiess 
of the population renders it inipvi^sible to place secondary 
schools within reach of thousands of children ; and it is a mis¬ 
take to assume that buisaries are available in all these cases. 
Bursaiies are very unevenly distributed ; and, as a rule, they .-ire 
most plentiful where the existence of secondary schools might 
be suppo.sed to render them least necessaiy. Over wide areas 
there are practically none ; and there the children are dependent 
on the ordinary public schools for whatever measure of higher 
education they may desire or obtain. Ordinaiy .schools with 
higher departments must be established in suflicient numbers to 
place an advanced education within the reach of all pupils over 
twelve years of age. In no other way can the nenids of rural 
districts be met. 

The OO'OFdinaiion of Primary and Secondary 
Instruction. t 

One of the most .serious defects in the organisation of 
.secondary edu^ion is the want of co-ordinatipn between the 
curricula of ti^ primary and seconvlary schools or i|ppartments. 


At almost every centre the evidence .showed that transference 
from the one type of school to the other ufien interrupted the 
educational piogfess of pupils. On acctnint of their deficiency 
in some particular subject, they,, were classified below their 
general altaiiinients, .ind thus kept maiking time ; or they were 
subjected to undue pressure in order to, bring them abreast of 
the average work of their class. The work of the secoixlary 
school w'as thus found to be unpleasant or unprolitible; it was 
either too harvl or, to a large degree, a repetition inste.ad of an 
extension of the instruction already received in the primary 
school. In populous disliicts, with seconihri^y schools within 
easy re.ich, this dilliculty could be aiilicipnted by the centrali¬ 
sation of pupils at an age when the study of .secondary suhjccts is 
generally begun: in rnial districts, however, the only practical 
remedy is the co-ordination of the curricula of the primary 
'cliools .iiid the secondary schools to which pupils arc likely to 
he transfeireil. In some districts this has already been 
leiilised. It can hardly be evpectvd, however, that, under 
the present system of manageiiieiil, such eo-operalion can 
be seemed in every district, and it is felt that this .alone is a 
most urgent leasonfor the creation of wider areas of adminis- 
tiation. 

Bursaries. 

There was found great variety of opinion in regaid to school 
Imis.iiies. It vv.-is iii.ide aliiindantly jilain to the committee 
that iIk- biirs.iiy s\ stem now in operation does not give general 
saiisf.iction. Teacher-. Complain th.il they lake away their 
jiiipil... just at the time when they are beginning to give a 
schol.irh tone to their soliools, I’arenls complain that, in spile 
of all icsliiclions, those who an- in a position to pay for .speci.vl 
training have the best ehaiice of siircess in the competition. 
Tlie ]iupils compl.ain that when Ir.insferred to higher schools by 
means of bursaiies they are diafted into classes much lower 
than those they left, on the ground that in some particular 
subject- Latin, as a rule—they arc liackward. They are forced 
to work with pupils often much behind them in everything 
else. , 

Tlic criticisms m.ade iqion the bursary system may he sum¬ 
marised thus;—(i) bursaiies were often gr.iiilod to pupils 
whoso ciiciimslanees did not require such aid ; (2) they depleted 
the upper cl.asses of certain schooks, without securing any ap. 
[larent advantage to the pupils tiaiisferrcd ; (3) in rural 

districts the smaller biirs,iiies were inadequate for the main¬ 
tenance of pupils who hail to boaid at a .secondary centre, and 
were often not claimed ; (4) they were unevenly di.stiibuted, 
being most numerous in the populous eenlre.s, where they were 
least needed. 

Ill the opinion of the Commission none of these objections 
is a comleiiinalion of the bursary system as such. The Com¬ 
mission is convinced that a wisely-managed bursary system is a 
necessary adjunct to any scheme of secondary education that 
has for its object the j/aining of the most talented of our poorer 
children, and to securing for them, as far as possible, equal 
opporlunitcs for advancement in life. And in di.stricts where 
no local cndow(jicnt.s were available as bursary funds, the hope 
was expressed thtl the Trea-sury would recognise the necessity 
fur an Imperal grant to meet the needs of 'tpccial districts—a 
principle it has already conceded in its treatment of elementary 
education in the Highland counties. 

Different Branches ef Study. 

It has been made abundantly evident that classics still 
maintain, if not exactly their old place of importance in the 
higher schools, at least a very important place ; and the Com¬ 
mission did not meet with any general feeling of hostility to 
their supremacy. The value of Latin and Greek, in connection 
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with the proftssions, was fully rt-cognisefl; and tlieir influence, 
as inslrumenls of culffiie, was not (piestioncd. Hut there was a 
let'Hng on the part of many that modern lanfjuage.s, especially 
Prench and German, weio ii^ treated with the same favour as 
Latin and Greek, iB school or college. They had not the .same 
j;ank as ticademic subjects of stialy. They counted for less in 
comp'clitions for acadcimcjionours and emoluments. In short, 
those preparing for the learned professionsj had an unfair 
advantage over those whose s\icctss in life would depend more 
on modern than on ancient languages. It is satisfactory, 
however, to note that the Gotuinission lound everywhere an 
increasing appreciation of French and German as subjects of 
study. Hut not on mere classic lines. Here, ag.iin, the ulili- 
taiian aspect of education was r.ither pronouneeil. These lan¬ 
guages ,ite desiied for pr.xclical ends. The powei of using them 
foi ordinary linguistic purposes is desired hy a rapidly-increas¬ 
ing tumiber of lads destmeil for commercial careers ; and wdiile 
grammar and philology, as .mis to that end, .are not objected to, 
there is strong ohjeclioii to them as llie in.un objects of the 
leaching. The speediest method of enabling the siudeiil to do 
business ill the Comiiicnt.il markets should be the olijcct of study 
ill the majority of cases. 

Management. 

On the qiieslion of man.igenient there was ^uactical ima- 
iiiniity. One controlling body for all grades and classes of 
schools w.is felt to he the only means of lediicing the evil ol 
o\et-la[)piiig and other evils leading to dissipation of edu¬ 
cational clfoit. Kducation is a homogeneous whole, .ind c-innol 
be divided into separate and disiinel sections. One strong 
Controlling body would have no temptation to encourage the 
iisurp.ltioii of woik by one cl.iss of schools that piopeily be¬ 
longed to anolher ; and it could suit its division ol labour to the 
piiliciiliar cirnmislances of its locality, and v.aiy them to suit 
vaiying circiimslancts. Unity of manageiiicnl is the only safe- 
gu.ird .ogaiiisl dissipation of elloit. No doubi that would 
involve cxlension of m.in.igeiial aie.as in rural loc.ililic-s, owsneb 
eombinalioiis of small .School lioaids .as might be necessaiy 
for the control ol jiarticnlar schools common to two or more 
.School Hoard areas. That, however, slioald present no 
fttficulty. The [irinciple of unity is beginning lo be ncogniseil 
as llie only means of etteelually meoiing the educational needs of 
the fiitur^ ; and when one .iiulioiily eontrols .iml guides all the 
educational W'ork of a distiicl,*it will bi- well and economicallg 
done. 

Managing Bodies. 

■Assuming the continuance of sepatale inaiiagiiig bodies, the 
faimmission found a diversity ol opinion on tlieiiuestion of ihetr 
eonstilntion. Many favoured ihe piinciiile of foimiiig boards of 
managemen^for higher education of representatives from various 
Ivical bodies interested more or less in th# work of ediuailion. 
Others believed that maiiageis elected by the ratepay ers hoc 
would alone satisfy the requiiements of the work. A third 
section favoured the County Councils as tie educational 
authorities in rural distiictj, and the Town VkiunciK as the 
authorities in the •imrghs. The aJ hoc authority was un¬ 
doubtedly* the one most favoured, assuming it to have the 
control of all schools ; and even as a separate authority lor the 
management of high schools, it had ihe largest number of 
supporters. The system of selection of managers adopted in 
connection with the county, and burgh, committees on higher 
education was not regarded with much favour. The County 
and Burgh Council.s, as directly .representing the ratepayers, 
were more in favour than the conanittees composed of represen¬ 
tatives from other local bodies. But a school committee, re¬ 
sponsible for the whole education of a county or other large and 


suitable aica, was generally regarded as the best solution of ihe 
problem of management. 

Legislation. 

It is not too raucli to say that there is but one opinion in 
Scotland about the necessity for immediate legislation to 
co-oidinate and harmonise the various educational agencies 
now«it work, anil lo pul an end to the confusion which is more 
or less apparent in every department of the work. Legislation 
by minute in.iy tide over temporary difficulties. But it Can 
never t.ike the place of legislative enactment. The country 
has u»il-giown “hand-to-mouth U educational provisions; and 
it is difficult to see how their existence can any longer be 
justfaed. The wisdom of much of the work of Dover House 
camiol he (pie’stioned. In .Sir Henry Craik the Education 
Department has .i iierinanent head who is not only an invalu¬ 
able public seivant, hut who is an honour to Scotland. In 
Lord Balfour of lJurleigh Scotland has a Secretary of State 
who is making for hiin.self a great and lasting reputation, and 
that not least as an educ.ilionist. But that does not affect the 
pressing necessity for legislation ; and probably there arc none 
more convinced of lliat necessity than Lord Balfour and Sir 
Henry Craik. Kvidence was everywhere found of the need for 
.1 coinprelicnsivc reconsliuclion, under a single comprehensive 
management, of all the .agencies now at work; anrk the Edit- 
calionnl Iiislitute is convinced that the most pressing retjuite- 
inenl of ihe d.ay ks a great Education Act such as Lord Balfour 
.xiid .Sir Ilciiiy Craik might be trusted to constiucl with the aid 
of Airliaincnt. 


ITBMS OF INTEREST. 

C.RNKKAL. 

W'k piiljish this iiionih the second of our pioiiiiscd scries of 
Notes foi Laniiirn Lectures The hi-.lorii-aI subject .selected for 
I ticatnienl lias oilier intcicsis besides those .specified in the 
■lulhors" introduction. Their notes on the “ beginning.s of 
English colonisation ” should be found especially useful by 
te.iiliers pieparing rla-sv:, for Ihe Cambridge Loc-al Examination, 
1900 for vvbu'h the special period of English History pre.scribed 
is i50Q-i6S8--and for the t^ueen’s Scholarship E.xamination 
(Eihicalion Depiitment), 1900, for which the special subject in 
history Is the “ Evp-uision of the BrilLsh Empire.” Those who 
are iiiteicslcd in the most pictuiesiiuo episode in the story—the 
foundatioiV of New England iiy the Filgrini Fathers—will find 
some helplul suggestions in .1 Ijttle book, which the modesty of 
the author seems to h.vve preveiilevl hun fioui including among 
the works of reference, vir., in .Mr. A. Johnson Evans’s 
“ I’timer of Free Church History” (.Allenson, as. 6d.). 

“ Wlll'.N', how, .and where, did Ihe Danes and Northmen 
.settle in England ? ” was one of the English 1 fistory questions at 
the London University Matriculation Examination in January. 
The examiners were Professors Gaidiner .and York Powell, each 
of whom has written a text-book suitable for matricul.int.s. 
Their own answers to their quc.stions supply a quaint instance 
of dixttors disagiceing. Professor Gardiner seems tif u.sc the 
terms Dane^ and Northmen almost iiiterchaogeahly, and when 
he does draw a distinction between lliem lie makes the Dane.s 
a species of the genus Northmen. Ptofjfssor \'ork Powell, on 
the othei haml, begins by stating that “ the English c.illcd 
all thei^Scandinavian foes and goes on 10 distinguish 

.sharply between the Nor/hmen, who “ weie setting up kingdoms 
in Ireland, Man; the Orkneys, and York,” and DatUi, who 
“ were peopling and ruling half the Marchlaiid, f.indescy, and 
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East England.” Again, according to l’rofcs.sor Gardiner, the 
first scltleincnt of the invailers was made liy Northmtn in 
Thanct, in Sji, wlnle according to Professor York I’owell, 
the first settlement was made by the Danes in Sheppey, in Sys- 
We hope that the two distinguished liistorians have not, .as 
cxaminer.s, allowed the candidates to suffer for their own 
discrepancies as teachers. 

At the meeting of the London School Board, held on Ee- 
- bruary 1st, it was agreed to “ iin-truct the School Management 
Committee to report, befote the end of .March, 1900, on the 
following lesoliition “That, as by reason of poverty so small 
a proportion of the children attending elernem.iry schools in 
London can obtain the advantages of secondaiy cdvicaiion, it 
is desiiable that the School Board rcijuesl the Teehniral Educa¬ 
tion Board of the London County Council ; (l) To devote a 

larger propoition of the funds at their disposal, for purposes of 
technical and secondaiy education, to Junior County Scholar- 
.ships. (2) To reseive half the total niiniber of Junior County 
Scholarships awanled for the children of parents who are in 
receipt of a total income of not more than two guineas pci week.” 

Ar the weekly meeting of the London County Council on 
Eebiiiary Ijlh, the Coiporale I’loperty Coimuittee hiought up 
a report upon the question of the tenure of appointments by 
•assistant tilachcr.'! in secondary schools, m W'hich they 1 xprcssed 
the opinion that it W'ould he gieally to the adv.nnt.vgi- of both 
the assistant teacheis and the head-lcachcis that no dismissal 
shoulil be effected except on the resolution of the governing 
liody of the .school, instead of allowing the headmasters or 
headmistres.ses, as was now generally the case, the sole tight of 
appointing or dismissing the assistant teachers. They lecom- 
inended that, in confcience wifn represenlatiies ap])ointcd by 
the Technical ICducation Boaul, they .should .be authorised t.i 
make all the necessary arrangements for a deputation to wait 
upon the Charity Commissioners w ith a view to the alteration 
of the conditions under which Sissistanl te.rrhers in -icondaty 
schools hold their .ippointinents. The reconmicndation w.vs 
.agreed to. 

Sir MitiiAF.r, E'ostek has been elected as the Parliamentary 
representative of the University of London, in succe.slon to .Sir 
John Lubbock, who has been elevated to the peerage. He ob¬ 
tained a substantial m.ajorily over the other two candidates, 
the result of the poll being. Sir Michael Foster, l,27t ; Dr. 
Collins, S63 : Mr. Busk, 5S6. Now that the contest is over, 
even bis opponents acknowledge that Sir Michael Foster will 
add lustre to the University by his presence in the House of 
Commons. Foi the first time in the history of the University, 
the graduates htive relmued one fcf themseNes, and one who is, 
moreover, not only in sympathy with their intciesis, Itiit who^e 
views will be given careful consideration by influential poli¬ 
ticians. He will labour in the House of Commons, as he 
remarked in a .speech made after the declaration of the poll, 
“ not for the interests of any particular class of the University, 
be they doctors or lawyers, men of letters, men of science, or 
men of bu.siness, internal or external students, teachers or 
taught, men or women, but for the common good of all.” .Sir 
Michael Foster’s peiformances are likely to he equal to his 
promises^ and the best interests of the University may be safely 
entrusted to bis chaigc. 

We learn from The Times that Mr. D. R. Fearon, .secretary 
to the Charity Comrnissioneis, has been added to the depart¬ 
mental committee on the Board of Education ; and; at the 
same time, the scope of the imiuiry has Irccn enlarged by the 
following Ord^ in Council signed by the Lord Pre.sident:— 
“ The comtniuee will have rt^aid, in their recommendations, to 
the provisions of the Board of Education Act relating to secon¬ 


dary schools and the undertaking of _,the Giivernment to 
establish a third bra\>ch of the Educatio,|i Office to deal there¬ 
with.” 

In reply to a question asked.by Mr. Yerbargh in the House 
of Commons on February 13th, Sir John Gorst .said the Corn- 
mil tee of Council consider the proposal of the Bishdp of* 
Chester, to inscribe upon the walls of our public elementary 
schools the names and iccord of their old scholars who have 
dislingiiishcd tliemselves by acts of heroism and self-.sacrifice, or 
liavc earned in other ways a high place in their country’s regard, 
a most e.xcclicnt one, and will encourage its .avloplion by the 
inanageis of elementary schooks. 

A ciRCiu.AR, signed by Sir Henry Craik, has been issued to 
school boaids .ind managers of schools by the Scotch Education 
DepartnienI directing attention to the v.due .and importance of 
pliysical education. Tlie subjects herein touched upon are worthy 
of the most careful .mention of school aullu.iiiies. To quote one 
paragrajili from the circular Loid H.alfour is convinced 
that sucli [jihy.sic.d] exercises, apart from any oilier consideration, 
would be a most im[>ortant aid in allaiiiing some substantial 
objects at which all education must aim. Not only do they 
tend to improve manual dexterity and to render more alcit the 
faculties of observation, but they arc also pre-eminently useful 
in developing those habits of comradeship, of icsponsibility .and 
of individual resource, which .ire of supieino importance, nut 
only to the nation as a whole, but to the individual piqiil. In¬ 
directly they bring the individual into contael with the princi¬ 
ples which he .U the lounualion of nalional ilefenee, and they 
bring borne to him his duties and icsponsihihlies as a cilmcn of 
the Empire, while at the same lime givmg liim an o|jportunity 
of strengthening .irid develojung his jihysic.il powers, and 
tendering him more fit for his oidinniy eiiqtloyment. Whatever 
form the mihtaiy service of our country in.iy hereafter assume, 
it Is evident that the strength and sccinity of the Empire as a 
whole, as well as tliat of eveiy individual eiliren, must 
depeitl upon the extent to which the moral elements of 
rcspoiisiltilily, duly and icadiness of judgment, tdoitg with the 
pliysical capacities, may be ileveloped. Success in this can 
only he achieved by careful considi ration of the best methods, 
.and by employing these- strenuously and zealously during schoo. 
life. Allention to the jihysic.il naming hecoines all the more 
urgent owing to the tendency of ji.ijjul.ition to gather to the 
l.irger towns, wlieie- the opportumtus lor physical exercises arc 
neccss,inly lestiicled.” 

Lx the cour.e of Ins inaugural addres.s, Mr. H. L. Withers, 
the newly ajtpointed Professor of Education at Owens College, 
.M.inchester, s.iid it vv.is intended so to organise the training of 
teachers for .secomlary schools that the peculiar problems of the 
work ill such .schools would be attacked from the first. In 
doing this they would.be obliged to rely upon the active help of 
the head masters and head mistresses of the secondary schools in 
Manchester .and its ncighboiirliood. Another function of the 
department world be to act as an intelligence department for 
the teachers of ihe district. For this purpose several things 
would be required : a libiary containing Ifte best books and 
magazines—English, American, and Continental, tog^her with 
reports from students and observers abroad; a niuscum, contain¬ 
ing lime-tables, schemes of work, and the general machinery of 
a school; a demonstration room or theatre, in which lessons 
could be given, and subsetjuently criticised and discussed by 
students and teachers; and one or more .schools in connection 
with the department to illustrate in actual operation the ap¬ 
proved principles of organisation and teaching. 

Ik connection with the University Extension Summer Meet¬ 
ing this year at Cambridge a seiies of lectures will be delivered 
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on “ The Educational Advances of the Century,” including 
such topics as the foltowing:—(i) The teaching of the very young 

-the Kindergarten system, (2) the physical Idu^ition of children, 
(3) manual training and draw^ig, (4) science teaching in schools, 

(5) the dcvelopineni of girls’ education—high schools for girls, 

(6) the teaching of dea^and defective children. There will also 
*he atrranged a special Training Course for Teachers in (jeo- 

graphy, wifli the object 'of improving the instruction in this 
branch of study. In view of the fact that tlt<' I’hysical Geo¬ 
graphy Schedule in the Cambridge .Senior and Junior Local 
Exaininalions has been reorganised, and a special course of 
practical work drawn up, it is hoped that this geogr.nphieal 
course will prove of great value to tc.acheis in .second.uy 
schools. 

Tm^F. next cx.imiijation for English “ iij'i'fi/nics ' in Erench 
training colleges will be held in London dining E.ister week. 
The rl’fiiti/nrei iiay(400 francs) for the school year, and 
give a little .assistance in the teaching of English. In return 
they receive board anel lodging, and are .diow ed to attend all 
the classes held .it the college. The training colleges .ne .dl 
under the direct conlrid of the .Ministry of Public Instiuction, 
Successful caiidld.ites will be recpiired to enter the colleges on 
October 1st. |''or liiilhcr ))articulars .ipply to Mi^s jMiee 
Gardner, N'ewnh.rm College, C.rmbriilge, m to ^Iis, William.s, 
Evanco-Kiiglish Guild, 6, me de la Soibonne, PiJii-. 

Till! Berks Cininty Council will oiler in June nect an Inter¬ 
mediate .Schol.ii ship of die annual v.ilue of T50, teii.ible for 
three yeais, eitlier at the Reading .ScJiool, or at Koysse’s School, 
Ahingdon. Ckiiididalcs must be males between the .igi s of 15 and 
17 on .May isi, 1900, and their juieiits or gn.ndi.nis must have 
heeii for llic last Ihiee ye.irs lesideiit in the .\dministr.rtive Comity 
of Berks. Tlie c.indidales imisl li.avc alteinled byMaylsI, 1900, 
a .school, eitlur in the .'Vdminislr.ilive County of Berk-, or m the 
County Borough of Reading, for the I.ist two ye.irs continuously. 
A cerlilic.atc to this effect, accomp.riiiid by a testimonial ol good 
conduct fumi the he.ulmastei of his yiresent school, or such 
refeience as will s.ilisfy the Commillce, must be sent, with an 
cull V form (which may be obtained on application), tilled up and 
signed, beloie 1st May, 1900, to the Oiganising .'secret.iry, Mr. 
^j. J. Hill, 30, The h'orbury, Re.ading. 

OtiT of a total of 272 scholarsinps .awarded during the year, 
1S91 l'^ 11^99 hy the Manchester Corpoi.ition Technical In¬ 
struction Committee, forty-two were g.iined by scholais of the 
Technical School, forty four by scholais fiom M.inchesler and 
Htiline Grammar Schools and other secondary schools, seventeen 
fioiii the School of Ail, twelve from elementary schools, and 
131 by scholars fiom higher grade schools, while in die remain¬ 
ing seventeen cases the school of the successful candidate is not 
staled. 

• 

TtlE recent deputation from the Agricultural Education Com- 
niiltce, which waited upon the Duke of Devonshiie, at the 
Education Department, made it quite clear what steps the iin- 
purtant^iody they represented consider neces'^iy with a view 
to making the instruction in rural schools really benelicial to the 
children in counify districts. The education imparted in the 
priin.ary schools of purely agi ieultural ilistrici s is not precisely what 
is needed. What is wanted is an extension of the provision with 
regard to object lessons in the lower standards, so that they may 
be continued throughout all the standards in elementary rural 
schools. No radical changes are asked for, but the desirability 
of concentrating in the hands of one department the contiol of 
agricultural and rural education is earnestly .sought, a.s well as a 
differentiation of the curricula in town and country schools. In 
the course of a sympathetic reply the Duke of Devonshire 
enumerated the considerations, in the directions indicated by 


the deputation, which were already before the Education Depart¬ 
ment, and pointed out the desirability of creating a strong hnd 
healthy opinion among the classes interested in this great reform. 

TtiP. lule adopted hy the Court of Victoria University, prp- 
viding for a leaving examination for grammar and other 
secondary schools, and the reasons for the scheme, may be thus 
summed up : —One of the gieat deficiencies of our educational 
system has always been the isolation of its component parts. 
Every measure which helps to knit up the scattered strands of 
ediuulional effort is to be welcomed. The resolution .adopted 
hy the University Court proviilc'^ that hoys who are leaving the 
gnumnai schools may l.ike such«an examination a.s that whicR 
they would have to pass on matriculating at the university, and 
th.rt* the one examination shall suflice instead of two. The 
scheme has been thrice considered before adoption—by the 
uniiersiiy aulhoiilies separately, hy the headmasters sejiaratcly, 
and hy a joint committee of the tw'o. It should, therefore, be 
geiier.illy adopled l,y the authorities of secondary schools in 
L.uicasliire and Yoikshire, and the immediate re.siilt will doubt¬ 
less be a peiceptible increase in the mimber of undergraduates 
•it the Victoii.a University. 

Tiim the Bo.ird of Ivlurati^m Act conic.s into operation on 
the 1st of iVpril next is excuse enough, if indeed excuse were 
mailed, foi Dr. K. B. valuable contribution to The 

J'orlniyjitly RlI'Icmi for Ecbruaiy. Dr. .Scott has worked so 
hard for the interests of English .secondary education, and is 
held in such high esteem hy all who are actively cngageil in 
edflc.ition.il work, that it would have been impossible to select a 
niiiie filling ,ind generally acieplable exponent of the claims of 
secondary education to national recognition. We cordially 
reionimond tlioee ol our re.ideis who have not yet studied Dr. 
Scott's .irlii le on “ The New Isducation llffice and the Interests 
of the Empire ” 'to lake the earliest opportunity of doing so. 

Du. .Scot r very ughtly maintains that if wisely .administered 
the Bo.ird of Educ.Uion Act vfiU prove a great Act, but that 
the iiif).,! dill'n'iilt and delicate l.isk of all remains, namely, 
the consttuclion ol ihe m.uhincry which is to carry the law into 
opei.ilion. Among the lefoims which the new Act will make 
possililc will bo the “ gr.nlu.il diKu.sioii of a higher standard of 
intelleclual idlicienry tliionghoiil the now less favoured schools 
” the giadn.il lesults of something like a stalf-college tiaining in 
raising the iirofessunial piohciency of the teachers;” “the 
exleiiMon throughout the day sccomlary schools of the public- 
sohool spirit of iiiaiiiy self-reliance and corpoiale honour which 
has in.ide the liiiest type of English education the envy of the 
world.” * We regret th.it considerations of .space make it im¬ 
possible to quote lai^cly from Jhis p,aj)er. But we cannot refrain 
fiom lefeiring to a few of Dr. Scott’s happy expressions. He 
speaks of llie Act as “ the greatexst common measure of cduca- 
iion.il agreement to dale.” One of the first things we'need is 
“ an Educational Doiiiesd.ay Book for the year 1900.” But 
theie .irc many others, and tcachcr.s must read the article for 
ihem.sclves. 

Tuf results of an elaborate inquiry undertaken by the 
National Association for the I’roniotion of Technical and 
Secondary Isdiication, which are published in an article in 
the ciirient number of The Keiord, are of the greaSest value. 
The article sets forth in detail some of the results connected 
with the efforts m.ide hy County and County Borough Councils 
to improve the local supply of secoi^dary education. The 
information covers a period of ten years and relates to the 
establi.^hmcnt of new .secondary schools, and to the extension 
and adaptation of existing secondary schools for the purpose.s 
of technical education. _ Jfany other inslructit* P^ft'culsts are 
given rcspttcting (n) the increase in the number of pupils 
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receiving secondary ivliication, anti the influence of the county 
scholarship schemes in this connection, (/') the supply of 
additional science and technical teachers, (r) the assistance 
rendered to girls’ secondar) schools, (ti) the e.stent to which the 
huildings of secondary schools are utilised for evening classes 
under the control of local authorities, (c) the relations of County 
Councils to propriclaiy and private schools. 

I 

The facts revealed l>y the intpiiiy go to show, says The 
A’ctori/, that in England alone, since 1889, St new public 
secondary schools have been established, while 215 existing 
schools have been exlendetl mainly for tbe jiurposis o( science 
teaching As regards the schools in the latter category^ tli'e 
extensions to 195 of them have resulted in the addition of 251 
jihysical and chemical laboratories, 77 woikshops lor manual 
training, 76 leclnie looms, .ind 50 class-rooms. The total sum 
of money involved by these developments is £y6^,4,\(). Of 
this sum, local authorities h.ivo voted .111 amount ot h,l-)7,A‘)0, 
the rating and boriowing powers of the'J'cehnical Inslinction 
Acts being utiliseii to i.iise /20,707 and the Residue Crant 
supplying the remainder. 

In a profusely ilhistialed article in the same |ournal, two 
examples of the organisation of inditidual second.iry schools 
demonstrate the excellent manner in which some County 
Councils are bringing existing schools into line with modem 
rcf|uirenieii‘l.s. The two schodls describetl, in each case by the 
headmaster, are King Alfred’s School, W.aiilage, and Lady 
Manners' School, 1 -takewell. The experiences in the foiiner 
case show that it is possible to pioxide, at a coniparaliv ly 
.small cost, a sni.all rural disliict with .1 school c.ipablc of giving 


I.ADY Mannkks’ .School, liakewell, affords a striking ex¬ 
periment in co-education. It is probably 7_he largest secondary 
school, strictly so-caWed, devoted to co-c.lucalion, and its rapid 
success dining the three ye.ars it ha.s been opened under its 
present scheme i.s a strong argument in favour of the .system 
adopteil. The hc.adniaster, Ml. C. J. Mansford, TS.A., says:— 
“The ideal scholar will enter the school at the age of fight* 
years. For several years he or she will receive a good general 
grounding in such subjects ns the .scheme provides for ; after 
this, .1 two years' cour.se in the element.iry stage of the School 
of Science, lollowed by .\ one year’s course nn Ihc advanced 
stage, if not two years. Kmerging from the School of .Science 
the scholar will piepare to m.ilriciilatc at London Llniversity, 
fur open scholatsliips, iS.c., and, at the age of tS yeais, be 
considered fit to pass out into the world or to a university 
or to enter .a teebmeal institution. During the .scholal's 
jirogrcss through the .School of .Science the literary p/ortion of 
wuik corresponds to the C.imbiidgc Umver.sity I’rcliniinaiy, the 
Junior, and, in the third yeai, the .Senior Local Examination.” 

Ix’ an intcicsiing paper in the Fcbinary N^utiomil Kevie~v, 
Mi.ss Catherine Dodd cuiisideis sclioul children's ideals. The 
following (jueslions wcie proposed early in December, 1899, to 
thice* hundred ami two boys and two liundicd and eighty-ninc 
giiL in public ileiiienl.iry .scliools: (i) “Which would you 
lather In' when you glow up, .i man or a woiiiaii, and whyi* ’ 
(2) “What mall or woman of whom you h.ivc evci he.ard or 
read would you ineist wish to be, and why ?” After studying 
the answi-rs, Miss Itodd is le-d to tlie conclusiem that English 
school childien aie- not l.icfsing in public spirit, although their 



range of lieioes i.s exlreim ly limited. Although 
the cap.icity for hero-worship is strong in both 
boys and girls, yet the lattei have* .1 mule 
ilelicate appieciatiuii of what is noble in 
hum.in character. 

M. Li-.oroi I) Rdfiisc lint) has undertaken 
to establish a pii/e in King's ('ollege School 
lor the eiieourageincnt of the stuily of Frenclt 
•tnd (ierman. This may be re-garded, says the 
.Uheuaidu, as one of many imlications of the 
incieaser! usefulness anil prosperity of thd 
school Miite its migialion from the Strand t<> 
its picsent hunie at Winiblrtlim. 

O.NK of the illustrations forming the* .snp- 
pleniciit to The Tm/aW of February' totli 
te'prcsenls the garden fiont of the examina¬ 
tion thealie of the Ladies’ College, Chelten¬ 
ham, which was elc.sigiicd by Mr. E. U. 
Robson, of Westminster. In the journal 
itself two plans, drawn to scale, of the 
ground floor and first gallery of the theatre 


fllV'SICAT, I .MlORA I'OkS' ot' KINi; AtHKEll's SIIIOCII, WAN l ACIi. 
{J'fOin the JiicoeU 0/ hiikai anti Setotuiaty itiincaiion ) 


arc provided. These drawings give an 
excellent idea of some of the most recent 


the boys of tbe neighbourhood a sidndile iducation, anrl also j additions to this college, the growth of which, under 
of acting as a centre from which technical .ind scientilic the diicction ot ,Miss Dorothea licale, has been .so phe- 

educalion may be diffused throughout the surrounding country. nomenal. Alllioiigli originally slatted inf.1854, the great 

The actual expenditure in the case of King .Alfied’s .School, development of the Ladies’ College at Cheltenliapi really 

AVantage, ,is given by the headmaster, Mr. Frank .Shcrville, dates from the year 1858, when, with sixty pupils, it 


M.A., as follows ;— 

Building (including g.is and water htiiiigs)... ^1,104 ii o 
Fittings for laboratoiics, lecture room, ami 

art .school.■.. 213 i 7 

Benches and fittings for manual imstiuction 35 6 

l‘ernianeiil apparatus for lidioratorics. 12l 4 4 

Tool.s for manual instructi'lii . 2r 19 o 

^1,490 9 "'5 


came under the control of the present lady principal, 
soon after which new buildings had to lie thought of. In ' 
the interval of forty-two years the pupils of all ages 
have increa.scd till their number verges upon 900, and ■ 
the college is probably now the largest and most .successful 
organisation in the world foi the training and education of 
girls. 


/• 
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At a Congregation of Cambridge University, held on February 
15th, the jrropowl d' the Special Board for Malhenialics, that 
the list of successful Citndidates in Part I. \>l l^o Mathematical 
XriiTOs should be arranged in^hree classes, each class to cimsist 
of not more than t*i'o divisions, and the names in each division 
to be arranged alphabijtieally, was rejected. We shall thus 
Continue *to have Senior Wrangler.s. 

Tiif, issue d Literature for February lolh is an educational 
number in more ways than one. Not only are there nearly ten 
pages of short reviews of recent school-books, but the leading 
article is on “ Kducation and War,” and three other articles 
deal with educational subjects. The headm.xstcr of FeNtcd 
describes the advantages derived from the inspection of 
secondary .schools, uhile o( the two nnsigneil contribution^ one 
is conceined with l|je Board of Kducation Act and the other 
with tile recent English Education Exhibition. 

Mr.s.srs. John J. (Iriki'in & Sons have just issued a new 
catalogue containing .sets of apparatus and m.itcrials for working 
through the following textdiooks of science ;—" Elcinenlaiy 
General Science," by A. T. Simmons and L. M. |ones; 
“ Exercises in I’lactical Physics,” Part I., by K. A. I'.regory 
and A. T. Simmon-, and '• Elementary I’lactieal Physic-," by 
W. Watson. 

/ROM ABROAD. 

The -School of (Jricnt.al laviguages in the UnivciMly of 
Beilin .appears to have h.id an upprecedented success this 
winter, .\ccotding to the Berlin coiiespondent of the Siaudani, 
the numbci of students, including one Icinale tcachei, amounts 
to 186, .igainst iiS in the [iieviou- li.df ye.ir, 8 of them being 
foreigners. 'Phe piofcssioiis aie icprcsented as follovts ; there 
are 102 jinisls, of nhom 62 are ))ie|)aring for iiiterpreteishijis, 

4 haling already p.issed the examination; 35 are tc.ichers or 

mcmbeis of the philosophic faculty; 25 are business men, 

ollicials, or private pcisons; i.y are olliceis ; 3 medical men, 

5 theological students, and 2 are students of technic.il science. 
The attendance at the various classes is as follows : Rus.i.m 34, 
Arabic 32, Chinese 27, .Suaheli 26, Turkish 25, modern Greek 
^id Persian y each, Japanese 8, Gu/eiali 5, llmdost.ini 2, 
other languages 6. The iion-oftii.ial course for business men is 
attended by 103 foreigners, who aie studying Russian. 

V 

Tueru wete in all 3,325 candidates lor the last Bombay 
Univer.sity Matriculation examination from difleient centres, 
such as Bombay, Poona, Ahmedabad, Belgaiim, Amiao'li and 
Karachi, out of whom i,cx)S passed. 

The late Ur. von Mevi.s.sen, Councilloi of Commerce .ind 
honorary citi/en of Cologne, lia.s, we learn from 'Jite Chaiiiiier 
of CommerceJournal, bequeathed about 700,000 marks in cash 
and real property' valued at 400,000 njprks to the city of 
Cologne for the erection of an Academy of Commerce, on tlie 
condition that the money is allowed to increase at compound 
interest vnlil it reaches the .sum of a million,. The income 
derived will then be devoted to the Academy. *Thns the city of 
Cologne, which warJ the fust Prussian town to erect a school of 
commerce, will also be the first to got an academy' of commerce. 
The donor published, in the year 1879, a treatise on the objects 
and motives of the new institution. 

According to the same authority, commctciul men in Ger¬ 
many do not approve of the creafioii of teaching establishments, 
on purely university lines, for the merchant and specially for the 
exporter, whilst the Commercial High Sehixil at Leipric, which 
is now to be followed by a similar establishment at Frankfort, 
is not very highly regarded by practical men. On the other 


hand, there is a desire for the Special preparation of officials 
and merchants for the colonial service and lor the peculiar 
claims of tropical economic life. As regards the acquisition of 
languages, .a s|dendid opportunity’ has been presented by the 
extension of ihe Oriental Seminary at Berlin, where special 
lectures have also been given on geographical, botanical and 
other sciences, in order to acquaint would-be colonial officials 
with the spheres of their actisity. 

WEd.SU. 

It IS but a short time ago that J,ord Rendel gave about 
to'E.ir^is ills’ building fund of ihg, Aberystwyth County School. 
He has now announced his intention to devote a j'eaf 

lowi|)ils intcrineiii.ile education in the counties of Cardigan, 
Jlonigomcry, and .Merioneth. 

1 1' has been suggested that a Welsh County School Cadet 
Corps should be org.im.sed. The ide.a was started in Carmar- 
thenshiie, and the names of Lady Hills-Johnc.s and Sir Lew'is 
Morris were connected with il. Nevertheless, the movement 
has received hut little encouragement. Mkss E. P. Hughe.s, late 
Principal of the Gaiuhrulge Women’s Training College, has 
addressed to the prc.ss an itnpassioned protest. She raaintain.s 
“lli.u we should preserve our rh.ir.icter for sober common sense, 
and not be carried oft our feet by a wave either of fright or ill- 
considered entliusiasm.” “Let us preach the ethic.s*of citzen- 
ship .Is eloquently .is pos.sible . . . hut that last terrible resort 
to arms should siiiely be taught only loailults, and not children.” 

“ B*' all me.iiis,” she continues, “ let every man belw'cen tw'enty . 
and fifty make himself an elfieieiit volunteer. By all means let 
cioiy woman bclwceii twenty and fifty make herself an efficient 
nurse.” .\n(l if ever the time ionics for the question to lie raised 
wlii'lher children should m.xke IMeir contribution, “we teachers 
shall have a right to be beard. We are e.xperts, or ought to be, 
anil 1 hope we shall all sl.\nd firmly to this principle ; it is we 
who must decide h'lw best to develop our cbildrea physically, 
mentally, and moially.” 

0 \l, iiuprovftmetit le.ids to anotbei. No sooner were the 
three Uniicr.sity (-'ollcgcs in full working order than it was seen 
that the students who entered were quite unprepared for uni¬ 
versity teaching. They bad received no adequate secondary 
training. This led to an .igit.ition lor the cstahlkshment of a 
sy.sieni of set ondary schools. In due time they arrived. They 
in turn flit th.it the elementary schools were underslafl'ed, 
and thU the hc.ulmasters were .sadly overworked. The work, 
which .sliiHilJ have been entrusted to qualified assistants, was 
relcg.ited to )oung pupil teachers, W'ho, after their day’s teach¬ 
ing, w.islcd Ihcii own strength and lh.it of their he.admastcrs in 
preparation fm the thianiinatiirhs of the Education Department 
and the (jueen’s .Seliok'irship. Hence there has sprung up a 
very general nioivmenl in favour of the education of the yiitpil 
tcacfiers at the County .Schools. Schemes have been submitted 
to and by several County Governing Bodies with this object in 
view. It is proposed that the Elementary School Managers 
shall hold cx.iminations for the selection of pupil tc.acher pro¬ 
bationers, ibal these prob.alioners slrall proceed to the County 
Schools and tiinam under instruction there for three vears, their 
scliool fees being [uiid by the Elementary School Managers. At 
the end of the second year the probationers shall ptesonl them- 
.selves for the Junior Leaving Certificate Examination, and at 
the end of the ihittl year for Matriculation or the Senior Certifi¬ 
cate. At the end of this period they shall enter upon a two 
years’ engagement as pupil teachers, and prepare for the (Jueen's 
Scholaiship Flxaniination under the guidance of their head 
teachers or of masters of method attached to the County 
Schools. Some such scheme will probably 1 , 56 ^ accepted by 
everal counljies in the course of the next few months, and the 
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effect of such a cham;e will perhaps be more far-reaching than 
is generally cspected. It will uniloubleilly lend to bring 
primary and secondary schoiiK under the same control—a 
consumination not only inevitable, but already looked forward 
16 by Welsh educationists. 

Tiib Cardiff Cynimiodorion Society has menioriali.sed the 
University, Intel mediate, and School fh.aril aiithoiities in favour 
of inehiding W elsh history .us a subject in their curiieiila. 

SCOT'/'fSI/. 

Last monilds notes included the petition t)f the Srfutish 
Modem I ..angii.ige Associalion to the Univeisity Courts, piayuig 
for equality of marks for .ill subjects at their 1'relimin.iiy‘^and 
Bursary E.saminations. Hitherto, students taking the classical 
subjects at these esaminations have a handica|) of 200 m.iiks in 
their faioiir .ns roinpaied with those taking modern latigiiages. 
The comjietitinn foi burs.irie.s is so keen lh.1t this handieaj) 
eltectiiely precludes the rnodein-langiiage .students from ob¬ 
taining any bursary. It is jileasing to note th.tt success has 
.ilready ciowned the efforts of the Associ.ition. Aberdeen 
I’niversity Court has resolved to recoinmeml an alteiation in 
the ordinance.s, wheiehy all candidates may be en.ihled to 
obtain the same m.i.\inuim of marks. The alter.ition, which 
altects .allIhe Scottish Universities, will require the r.itilic.ition 
of I’ailiament. Suecess is assuied if the other Uniiersities 
siqiport the aetton of Aberdeen. 

.\moN'G the Bills fuomised for the piescnt Session of Par- 
liameiit is one on /idmatton for Sti’/i’tim/. The phr.ising is 
the cause of a good deal of specul.iliun in ediii.itiun.d circles 
in the JS’orlh. A Bill on .'icioiitijiy I'.duc.itu'ii for bcotl.ind was 
confidently looked for ; indeed, certain oflifi.tls of the De¬ 
partment had slated that it was in jirepar.ition dining the 
recess. Has it been abandoned because “ the time is not 
propitious for any doniestn; ifcfoims which involve a laige 
exiienditure ” (Oueen’s .Speech) 1 The absence of the wonl 
.Secondary is at least ominoiis, cspcrially as a Bill on Scioiiddiy 
and TeJiniial lidmatton is promised for England and Wales. 
Should this view jirove to be coirect the disappointment to all 
friends of Higher Education will be intense. 

Thk Congress addiess on “romiiKicial Education” by 
Mr. Harrison, Chaiinian of the ICdinburgh ('liaiiiher of Com¬ 
merce, promises to be more fiuilful of results than the average 
Ci.ngress pajier. The subject has been fully and sym|iathetically 
treated 111 the Edinbuigli local newspapcr.s, and the amount 
of correspondence it has called forth shows how much interest 
is being taken in it by the geiiewl jiublic.'' At l.ist meeting of 
the Edinburgh Merchant Company the subject was fully 
discussed, and a Committee was appointed to prepare a scheme 
of working operations. 

CURRENT IIISrORY. 

A FKiv days before the end of laSL year the Russian (jovern- 
nient completed their trans-Siberian Railway, at least so fat as 
their prc.seiit plans aie concerned. One cannot yet travel all 
the way fn the same cariiagc, for there are one 01 two inter¬ 
ruptions, but the journey can be made throughout by steam, and 
another stage is completed in the shrinkage of the habitable 
glolie. Fifty years agp, at the period of the first Great Exhi¬ 
bition, when it was imagined for a time that wars were for ever 
at an end, and that the reign of “ peaceful coniincrJte ” had 
begun, there was much talk about the extension of railways 
through Asia.^Fhe more material idea has survived, but the 
high hopes we entertained have evaporated. NoUfor peaceful 


commerce, but as agents of hostile powers seeking to “ keep 
open doors ” (?) in Cjiina, are rival raiiway*schemes planned and 
carried out. ' 

» 

“Tmk battle ofTenchebrai—1106—Coni^ucst of Normandy 
by England ; the battle of Hastings, in,a sense, avenged.” So 
IS the schoolboy tag which rises to our minds as we read* that* 
“ henceforth English is to be permiltecl in the CourtS of Jersey.” 
We have heard'that it is a qu.iint joke among the Channel 
Islanders that Great Britain is their oldest possession. We, on 
this side the water, naturally think that the c.fptured has taken 
possession of her con(]Ucror. At any rate, the English-only- 
spe.iking Outlander of Jersey will now be .dlowed to use his 
natise langu.ige when contending for what he regards as his 
right and the world has moved one step nearer to the 
uniformity with which we .ire threatened. . , 

“ Loiit) S\l isiiiiKY does not belicvi in the pcifection of tin- 
British constitution as an instrument for war. He does not 
think th.1t the British Conslilution, as at present worked, is a 
good fighting machine.’' .So we have iilwaj.s found. Charles I. 
could not laise a (leet until he could peisuade a I’arltameilt to 
believe it w.as iiecessaiy, and bec.iusc there were too iminy John 
H.iiiqidens. In the war-, of the l8lh ci niury we alw lys mis- 
ni.tnaged the fdsl few c.iinpaigns, .ind h.id to w.ait for victory 
till a Miilboiiitigh or a Chatham had m.ide good his jiosition 
I’arli.imeiit, and had taught us once again th.it 
“ I h« iis Hot 10 rcrv^uii v }iy, 

'1 hells hut /.(f tl() .111'I iIio,‘ 

who are at war. What w-fiasco the Cinneaii War was ! Will 
then the British Constitution uiideigo modification to fit it to /v 
a “ good lighting ni.it hine’ ” If so, I’.iihameiit must be eur- 
t.iiled or even suspended, md ag.iin become, what it w.as till 
modem limes, a rare and desjieiate remedy foi "■ tnUrnaL 
application only.” 

Slowi y the spade is leaching its the history of vanished 
moiiaichies in the E.ust. Kecenily M. ile Morgan has had 
occasion to tell of his triumjihs at Susa. Layer on layer of long 
■igo (Icstioyed cities have been discoveiid on the same site ; and 
with a clearness that seems .ilmost inciedible to those who are 
not familiar with such cxploiation, the story of ancient tinny, 
lies bare before the scientific diggei. Momimeiits, pakaces, 
giaves, more or less pueserved, 1110 made to tell their f.iscinating 
story. The time seems not to be fcir di:>tant when we shall know 
suHicjenI of these eastern kingdoms to be able to loc.Uc the 
Bible story in a suflicient b.ickground, and le.rlise the ancient.. 
Isr.iehtes in a way that has hitherto been impossible. 


THE RELIGIOU.S AND POLITICAL LIFE 
^ OF ROME.‘ 

11' often happiens that the reading of the works of modern 
historians leavo. after it a certain incubus upon the mind of the 
reader. This feeling i.s very analogyus to that which haunts the 
student who jirepares for examination,—theVecling that he has 
to “remember” .something. His own imagmation*has been 
held in check and has been confined to the point of view of the 
writer. It has become clouded and befogged by the variou.s 
theories he has at different times read. This is the rea.son why 

1 “The Roman Festivals of the Period of the Republic.” By W. Warde 
Fowler, M A. 573 pp. (Macmillan.) 6s, 

“A Ifandbook of Greek and Roman Coin.s.” By O. F. Hill, M.A. 
29s pp. (Macmillan.) 9s. 

“ The Letters of Cicero.” Translated into English by Evelyn S. Shuck- 
burgh, M.A. 4 vols. Vols. I. and 11. 800 pp. (George Bell & Sons. 

5s. each. 
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such a highly-strung and impatient nature as Shelley’s preferred 
myth to so-called history. , 

In .such Itook's, however, as Mr. Warde Fowler’s “ Roman 
Festivals of the Period of tife Republic,” Mr. Hill’s “ Creek 
an<l Roman Coins,’’’with its exquisite collotype plates, and Mr. 
^huckbuigh’s tr-mslatioif of “Cicero’s la-tters,” we have what 
may serve, i{ we like, .as# mere chronicle where we may allow 
our imaginations to run riot and where we may form our own 
clear but unwritten theories of the life iccoided. It is not 
meant by this th.it Ml. Fowler’s admirable book is nothing but 
a catalogue of the festivals. The student will find here Mr. 
Fowler’s theories cle.iily laid down and the theories of otheis 
discussed with judgment. But the geiieial reader will probably 
detach and select llio.se passages which give so tme a pielure of 
the inner life of the nation. 

rheTc is nothing dn Mr. Fowler’s book whuh sliikes one 
moie clearly than the attitude of the simple Kom.tn farmer to 
the forces ol Nature around and within him. It is the silent 
submission and uncomprehending obedience of the child. 
Thrifty and h.iril-working as he was, he jet .s.iw that theie were 
forces beyonil his conliol, tli.il in spile of all his labour bis crops 
might be lilightcd by the frost and the mihlew, that Ills callle 
might be cut ofl by disease. In dec time he tilkd the ground 
;ind sowed the seetl, caiefully be tended and fed dlls Hocks, yet 
be had to acknowledge that il was some power liejoiid him that 
gave the increase. To this powei, then, m its various mam 
fe-tations, to ibesi “ nuiniii.i"’ lie bowed. In the Kobigab.i lie 
sought to .ivert the red-riisl mi|jicw. In the J'onUcidii, the 
calf cut out from lU mother’s womb .ajid bmnt was “ lo procuie 
the ferlilili of the corn now in the womb of mothei eaitb.” 
Cliddlike .1-. w.IS bis submission, it _\et cont.lined .a sliady|)rac- 
tieil Itojie, a belief that bis “jnelas” .nul eoeigy would bung 
their leward. To him the mysleiyol gencialion ami of giowlh 
w.is the iinslery of the umveise. The fecundity of his cattle 
and his ctoii.s was his prosjurity, the mcie.ise of his family w.is 
the serurlly of tils old age, ami with tiue uislinct he saw that 
the health and stieiiglh of his homestead f.iiiiily win- lh< 
foiindalioii of his country's gieatiiess. Beyond this his imagina¬ 
tion ihd not cany him. Such a simple “natuial piety” was 
satisfied wMth little. The due obseivance of cerlain eerciiioni.il 
(flails constitiiled his “religion.” Ills deities, geneially 
sjieaking, were v.igue ahstraclioiis. Unlike the iJreek, lie did 
not give these conce|)lions a deliiiito personality, or siiiio to 
lealisc tlft'iu in foims of art. .Yet il was this very w'anl ol nna- 
ginalioii that filled him for that obedience and self-saciiliee for 
-the common-weal which made Rome mistress of the worlij. 

.Slowly, howeier, this simple faith became, in the words of 
Mommsen, “ ossilied into theology.’’ As Koine e.Mendcd her 
commerce and her conquests new festivals were .tddcfl to the 
c.dendar, and foreign gods lound a place in hei religion. “The 
old Italian ritual of simple .ipparatus and detailed ceremony” 
became not 6nly more tedious, but, .ibove all, more and more 
costly until, by the lime of Cicero and C.tsar, tlieie was little 
that might be called real religion. As Mr. Fowler remarks, 
“ the acids of a .second-hand jihilosophy were eating away the 
beliefs o/*lhe educated classes.” “Temples vt*re still built,” 
says Froude, “ wjth inertasing splendour: the established 
forms were scrupulously observed; public men spoke con¬ 
ventionally of Providence, lh.it they might throw on their 
opponents the odium of impiety. But of genuine belief that 
life had serious meaning there w.is none lemaining beyond the 
circle of the silent, jaalient, ignorant multitude. The whole 
spiritual atmosphere was .saturated with cant—cant moral, cant 
political, cant religious.” 

It is into this life, so modern, fo similar in many re.s[-iecfs to 
our own, that “ Cicero’s Letters ” lake us. It is its very 
modernity which has made it possible for Mr. Shuckburgh to 
give us such a brilliant translation of these Letters. So vivid is 


the translation that one who knows little or nothing of Roman 
life might lake up these Letters and read them with as much 
absorption as if he were reading the private correspondence of 
a Bismarck or the confessions of a political wire-puller and 
oflice-sceker of to-day. They arc the letters of jjerhaps the 
most cultivated man of letters of any age, who.se appreciation 
of art was as keen oi as assumed as our own. They are the 
revcljilions of a philosopher and pobliciaii who sought to 
reconcile God and Mammon, who trieil lo be both on the right 
side and on the sale : they ate the pitiful confessions of one who 
has “ no longer the power of acting either with courage or with 
pittdence.” ., 

The se three books, ihcvcforc, c.ach in its own way, allow us 
to fijym our own ide.is of the inner life of Rome. The beautiful 
re|irciiluclions of the coins, the detailed enumeration and 
desciij'tions o( the (esliv.ds, are, in their way, though of course 
ill a lesser degree, oiigin.il documents like the Letters—and can 
give us ,i far truer idea of Rome than volumes of learned 
th<-ory. 


MR. F.MUAN WAKR ON EDUCATIONAL 
lOCl'ORM.' 

• 

No p.irl of the work which ilu' new Board of Kducation will 
h.iie lo do IS likelj lo piovc more dillicult and more provocative 
of eyi|)osilion tli.ui lli.it of .ippr.iising the \alue of the ellorts of 
those who h.ive liitlierlo bei n conceined with dilTcrent phases 
ol out ii.iliotml eiliicalioii. Not that there b.is been any lack of 
e\[iressions of ojiiiiioii .ind olteis of help fioiii outside. But, 
wlwllier .1^ a lesull of .i w.int of, appreciation ol the methods of 
ssienee oi fioin some other c.iiise, the jieicenl.igc of error intro¬ 
duced into most of these unodlcial estmiatc.s, due lo the personal 
equ.ition, is very laige. The most recent survey of what it i.s lo 
be hojied will soon be Ihe familijr field of F.nglish education is 
that of Mr. l .ibi.in W.iic, .ind its value Is mucli diminished by 
the consider.Uioli tb.it he ajipe.irs to h.ive enleied upon his task 
ivilli ceitam prepossessions. He li.is, moieovei, made a series 
of statements the iiiconeciness of whi. li might easily have been 
a\ oided. 

A eaieful study ol Mr. Ware’s p.iges h.is led us to the conclu 
Sion tli.il lu; does not altogether like liighei-gratle board schools. 
This lack of appieciation has introduced an unfortunate bias, 
and since il is si> inqiortant that questions of education should 
be judged stiiclly iiiain then merits, it seems desirable lo correct 
.Mr. Wale s .iccounl of these schools. 

To point out one or two f.icts which Mr. Waie h.is misunder¬ 
stood. The inom.y aViiikdile fdi leelinieal education under the 
Local Tasalioii (Customs and Fscise) -Act, 1S90, wais placed at 
the dispos.d of Ihe County Councils, and was not, as Mr. Ware 
hikes for giaiited, admim.steied by the Science and Art Depart- 
mcnl. Nor was the money raised by levying rates under the 
Technical Instruction Act, iSSg, in any way at the dispo.sal of 
the authorities at South Kensington. 

Similarly it must be borne in mind that higher-grade schools 
date from the seventies, and were not first called into cxislenco 
after the educ.ilional legislation of 1889 .and succeeding years. 
Vet after refening lo the Act.s of 1889 and 1891, Mr. Ware 
says (i>. 9): “ The money placed at the dispo.sal of the Science 
and Art Department, under the .Acts lo which I have alluded 
to above, for the promotion of technical instruction, oft'ered the 
only means of .satisfying what had become the most important 
conditicAi of the new demand, namely, that liigher as well as 
elementary education should be directly under pujiular control. 

1 “ Kclucati#i.al Reform.’’ By Fabian Ware, xii -t- ij9 pp. Mclbuen 
& Co.) 1900. 2S. 6 < 1 . 
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For if upper (Iciiailiueiils wore acldc<t to the tioaid schools, by 
bestowiiij; teehnic.il itisttuctioii they inij^ht claim .i share of tltc 
money thus provided. This, in a fevt word.s, is the history of 
the foundation of hioher-ipade schools.” It is noloiioiis th.it 
tf-chnical instriirtion eommitteos rather than assio schools ad- 
minisU’ii'd Iry .School lloanls h.ive shown a dispnsiiion to limit 
and curtail their woik. Tliere is little foundation for Ml. 
Ware’s statuiient othei than that in one or two cases the 
technienl iiisiiuction authority has .iw.irdul .i (V w schol.irships 
teri.ible at higher i;rade sehooU. 

In aiiothei place Mr. Ware speaks of “aiontest between 
the hij;her-t;rade schools thus stipp.uted ami the sin.dlei endow d 
schools but, as Mi K. C. T.iylor, of .Maiirhi.stei, pointed out 
ill his presidential address to the .Assoei.ilion o( I Iiyher tirade 
Seliool Ileadina.sters in l8r;S, this contest is, when the eiidovied 
.seliool is elfieitnl, veiy l.ii'pdy a inaltei ol iiii.ipiiintioii. 

Nor are the “schools of science ' which have been esta¬ 
blished b} the Science anil Art Departnient e.wutly understoorl 
and ap[irccialcd by the author of “ Kdiic.itloiial Reform.’’ In 
more tiian one place the le.ader is told that K.itin may take no 
|xiit in the ciirriciiluni of such schools, )cl the piesent wiiter 
kiiou.s more than luie such school where Latin is laiit^ht. 
Moreover, is it not hccoinint; a common thiii!; to find hijdici- 
{rtade schools, which aie very often schools ol science, credilerl 
with a number ol successful candidates at the London L’maersity 
Matriculation K.xaniiiiation ? 

Rut it IS not a pleasant task lo jioint mil shortcomings ui a 
laiok which one has read with pic.isute. -Mi. Ware, < ven when 
incorrect, is iiiteresliiio, and his hook will ha\e seived a useful 
purpose if it succeed'- in iiicreasiii}; the desire of ihe puhlic lur 
a .satisfartory system of nation,il tdiicalimi in which secoiidaiy 
schools take iheir jiroper place We all e.irnestl) desire that 
secondary cdiiealioii may be pla?e 1 ipion a piopci b.isis; but it 
is of the hiyliest iniporlancc that all t;o,;d wmk should be 
adequately recognised, and tin le can be little doubt that Ihe 
more intimately the (lart which higher-eradc iilioolsan. lakiiig 
in educating our future cili/ens N known, the more esalted tin- 
filace they will hold in our e'liination. 

There is little in Mr. Ware's book which is not alre.ady 
familiar to schooim.asters who have taken .111 interest in the 
grow’tli of educational eiilhiiMasni during the last dec.ide, and 
apart fiom the iinfoitunate bUiiii,she.s to which attention has 
been directed, ihcir is heie pimided a popiilai sketch ol some 
of the questions winch will luisvirly engage the .nuulion ol 
the Woaid ol Lducalion. 

A. T. ,S. 


KFXENT SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Modern Languages. 

Kacine, Alhahe. Kdited by II. W. Kve, M.A. .\.\\vi. -p 155 
pp. (Pitt Piess .Senes.) 21. There c.an he little doubt that 
this is the be.st English edilion of "Alhahe.” Mr. Eve .sum¬ 
marises in masterly fashion the history of F’rciicli liagedy and 
Racine’s place in it. Such a concise .account was badly wanted, 
and teachers will be glad that Mi. Eve has done for them a very 
difficult [liece of work. The eilitor gives a clear account of the 
pl.ay and the more important ch.iracters in it j and devotes some 
fifteen pages to the Kiencli Alexandrine, ahout which he gives 
much useful, though not always orlhodo.v, information. The 
text is carefully printed-and the notes are copious and excellent. 

Modern French Authors. Select Passages, with Literary and 
Critical Notices, compiled by L. E. Kaslncr, B.A. Junior Course, 
219 pp. (Blac^ood.) 2i. 6d. Semor Course, 210 pp. (Black¬ 
wood.) 2s. 6d .—These two clearly printed volumtts contain a 


large numliei of prose and verse passages, which have been 
very well chosen mi the whole. Such books are useful for 
practice in tinse-n Iraiislation, not as an introduction to the 
.stuily of literature. No one can fii.m an e.stiniato of an authoi’s 
work on the .slieiigth ol reading from lotU' to a do/.en lines of 
“critical reiiiaiks,” even if they are belter expressed than Mr. 
Ka.stner’s, and .1 few snippets from his works. We have fioteel 
a certain niimlivr of crrois ill the printing, especially with regard 
to the accents. 

Mmi. dc .S/yrre, llisloirc de la /’/ir/. eire Fosette and La Petite 
Souris (irise. Edited tiy Blanche D.ily (.,'oKkiiig. 88 pp. 
(.Ninold.) 9./—These fairy tales are written in ei.sy French, 
very much like th.tt of Perraiilt. Miss Cocking h.is sup|ilied 
copious notes, wdiich give much information on points ol ele- 
meiit.iiy graiiiiii.ir, and a vocaliiil.iry, which is sufficient for its 
pill [lose. (Is theie a sulistanlive la line, meaning “dear,” “line " i 

note would have heeii preferable to this entry.) 

.-/ Alodcrit I’reiiih Graiitittnr. By J. U. Ransom. 92 p|i. 
(Relic Bros.) It. -Tlieie aie really no strikingly novel featiiies 
about this book to jiislify ils [iLibbeation or a del.iiled inlin e. 
Thcie are the usual rules, with exercises foi translation from 
and into French. We aie getting tired of such sentences as 
Me\ anus out nies f>liinic\ , t iiies 1 rayons, i/s n'oiit pas troiii c ie\ 

I cun. 

I 

Sihillei's /iit^endialui. Edilid by I Ian by Crump, liii. I ill 
p]). (Whittaker.) it. (>d. It is .i [lity that the editoi did not 
give a little iiioie lime to hiswiirk. Ife does not seem to have 
made up his imiid who the .lulhoi of this text is. On the title 
[i.ige il is “Franz Ifoffm.ni,” .iiid on Ihe cover “ K. T. A. 

I [oQ'mann’’! The text is nol icviscd accoiding to tin; 
.spellingnow generally ailopted ; nol even the old spelling is 
cousistenlly employed. The vocabiilaiy is quite inadequate. 
Only the Notes are tolerable. We cannot rerommeiid the 
book. 

A L'ii.-t Gcniian IVrilei. Jly .V. A. Somerville, M. /V., and 
L. S. R. Byiiie, M.A. .xv. ( 261pp. (Rivliigtoiis.) 3.1'. bd .— 

Oeeasioiially we find in this book the neat es|)ressimi of a uile, 
tile oiilrmiie of jir.aclieal teaching; hut, on the whole, we feel 
pity for the piqiil condeiiined to work his way thrmigli the long 
wold lists anil the large luiiiibeis of delarlied senteiice-S in thin 
volume. Occasionally the l.aller ate intended to he funny, 
smiietimes they me sentences which no one wmiM ever utter in 
English or feel lempicd to express in Oerman. We ijuote a 
few “ During the d.ince they lost then new bullous.” “Tie 
called „me a fool once. I hit lion oil the nose.” “lie - 
bieatlied the puic air, and bought the house.” “ Where aie 
the owners of the keys of the watch and of the clock?” - 
There are not nuiiiy adual iiiaccuiacies in the ptiiitiiig; care 
should, however, have heen taken lo let a comma precede every 
relative sentence, as is the rule in German. If due attention is 
given to the punctuation, it will be found a considerable aid 
towards .securing the [iropcr order of word.s. It .should be 
added that there are no exercises for translation from Gciraan 
into Eiigli.sh. 

Classics*' 

Set iptoi uiti Classical um Bildiolheca Oxoniensis. This is a 
new series of Classical Texts from the Oxford University Press. 
The first four volumes now to hand arc the following : Platouis 
Opera (Tetraloyie I.-JL.). By J. Burnet. Limp cloth, fir. 
Thucydidis Historue (Libri I.-IV.). By IL S. Jones. Luereli 
Cari de rerum tutlura. By C. Bailey. 3^. Comelii Taciti 
opera mino’-a. By II. Furneaux. 2 s. They are also issued in 
paper covers, and the Plato and Lucretius on India paper.— 
These are very pleasant and attractive texts, and the series 
should prove quite worthy of the Oxford Press. The editors 
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liavc been at yreat pains to produce the lx!st possible critical 
text, and after niakiilj; their choice note various readings at the 
foot of the page. The ^o-silion taken in tlfe following conclu¬ 
sion to the preface of one of tjie books is unimpeachable ; “ In 
hac editionc peiraso ir.venientur quee nova sint aut non |)tiii.s 
temptala. Malui editorpni laboribus fretus libclliiin bene sana- 
*tum proferre qium nov.r adhibendo medicamina aut nova 
vulncra adfetre aut veter^ ailgravare.” 

Vir^i/. Gcorgtc IV, ByJ. Sargeaunt, M.A. \xix.+ loopp. 
(Blackwood.) tr. b.i'.- -Tlic illustrations in this volume 
of “Classical Texts” arc not the least noteworthy fialure. 
Copies of statues, wall jjaintings, pictures ftoni v.ists(iii colours), 
such as ibe “ Fnsi .Swallow ol Spiing,” a hied roof (here 



reproduced), lend variety and interest to the text and notes. 
There are also several iiserul appendices and indeses, and 
.illogethci this is a veiy ooial school edition of the old bee-book. 
^^'e ate glad to Hole the piopei use of a and i (coiisonaiital). 

Vergil, ^hiieui IL By A. S. Warni.in, B.A. .Lvcid IV. 
By L. D. W.iinwiight, M.A. These two books inaiiuain the 
useful features of Messrs. Bell's now well known Illusliatcd 
Classical Seiies. t.i. M. each. 

Edited Books. 

An Infrodudion to the IVorhs of John Milton. By M. Coison, 
LL.I). 303 pp. (Macmillan.) 51.—Ihofessor Ccisoiii has 
•already desctveil wi'll of liis fellow men by his book on the “ .\ims 
of Literary Study.” Ilis claim is rendered even greater by the 
publication of this volume. It is an attempt to constiuct an 
autobiography of John Milton out of the scattered refeieiice.s to 
his peisoiial history which aic embedded in his letters, and 
in hi-s prose and poetry ; and also to give a fait statement I'f his 
own essentiaf opinions in his own words, 'l^'his is a unique plan, 
and it must be admitted that the book has been very well done. 
It may of course be questioncii whether a volume of selections, 
with all tjje advantages of ac. able .scholar’s notci^ and prefaces, 
will ever overtake the b'ograplties written Viy such tneit as 
Dr. Garnett and .Mark I’attrson, not to mention I’rofessor 
Masson ; but it has at least this advantage, that we have Milton's 
own detached c.stimatcs of things, which many who read, (or 
wade through,) his prose and poetry sometimes forget to 
consider; and with the man thus before us, we make fewer 
mistakes about him than we should if We trusted, say, to Mark 
PaULsun, whose constitutional bias would never allow him to 
admit the real seriousness of the times in which Milton lived. 
This volume may be most confrdentiy recommended to all who 
want to get a view of the true Milton. It is a welcoitte addi¬ 
tion to the Milton liter.'ttute, which is slowly, but surely, 


assuming the same proportions as Dante study is beginning, to 
give to the work of the great Florentine. 

rht .Spenser Antholo.gy. (British Anthologies,) Edited by 
Professor Edward Arber. 312 pp. (Henry Frowde.) 21. bd. 

-This delightful volume covers the period from 1548 to 1591, 
and it fully maintains the representative catholic character of 
the prcccdiirg volumes. To all lovers of English verse, and 
cspccj.illy to those who rind itdiflicult to procure acce.ss to much 
of the still half-buried literature of I'ilizabetli’s time, this volume 
w ill come as a treasure. The index and glossary make it even 
I iiiorr valuable, giving as they do complete evidence of care on 
tlic part of the editor. In this yolnrae, too, a large number 
ol aiioiiynious poems aie included ; and of tho.se whose author- 
ship Js revealed only a very small proportion belong to the 
better-known names of that piolific period in which Spenser 
liveii. It is, iherelofe, with mueli of the relish of an anti- 
qu.iiy tlut one turns these p.igcs. The volume is neatly bound, 
and piinted in a type which suggests, almost as much as the 
phraseology, antiiptity and qii.iintness. Decidedly this venture 
of I’rofessor Arher's deserves In lie widely supported. 

Grammar. 

The of tin Paris ol Hpeeeh. (oil. English Grammar, 
Alicrnativr Conne. By J. C. Ne.sfield, M.A. (Macmillan.) 
Stand.ird IVh, 31/. ; \’., ^d. ; VI., <^d. ; VII., (sd. —These books 
roiitaiii imuli that will he of scivice to Icacher.s of grammar in 
[Hiiii.iry schools ; the e-.jil.in.ilions of terms .and rules are suffi- 
cienjlv cle.vr and full, and the iiuiiieroiis exercises based on the 
te.xl ate very suitable ones. Neveilheless, we ate afraid Mr. 
Neslichi will add iiolhing to his reputation by these te.xt-books 

signs ol haste and c.ireless eninposition prescMU thera.selve.s 
MPinevvh.U luxiuetilli. In I\'.,.'p. 31, we are told that “all 
vcihs do not leqiiire a coinplemeiil ” ; in VI., p. 44, the con- 
juuctinii tefore in “the i.iiii fell hefote we leaelied home” is 
s.iiii to join its o'uii senltiit! " (?), “ we reached home,” to “ the 
i.iin fell.'’ In V., ]>. 40, we hare the setiteiice, “ Here fre is 
suhjdl to Lite verb Iniins; and son is the person addressed.” 
Ill VII., p. 9, .111 adveih is said to ipialify a noun ! 

History. 

EvfnU of England in lihyme. By Mary B. Crook. 36 pp. 
(Longmans.) is.- Is iieitlier better nor worse than its ptede- 
ecSsoi s. 

A First Skdi h of English History. By E. J. Mathew, viii. 

I 164 i-J 2 S-t-t 99 pp. (Macmillan.) 3 i. 6 . 4 —We noticed the 
lirsl part of this book in the J.imiary number of Last year. 
The reiii.iiniler of the IhujI}, thougli good and useful in the 
main, sceiiis to have toinelhing^of the same defects as we then 
poinicd out. Tod rpuch is categorical. llallam’s “ five 
chcik','’ fill example, are still given, though every page proves 
then utter impotence. The religious aspect of the lyth century 
struggles is neither understood nor explained, and the arrange¬ 
ment ol the chapters in the portion devoted to the 18th century 
is most bewildering. 

Outlines of Frenrh History. By J. A. Joerg. vi. + 90 pp. 
(Swan Sonucnschein.) 2s. 6.4 A brief summary of French 
history, of which the first half brings us down to th^e end of 
Louis -XIH.’s reign. Whenever it touches English history, it 
seems to consist of extracts from a possible history of England, 
fill nothing is told in those periods except wliat directly inte¬ 
rested England at the time. For exarSple, the Wai of the 
Polish jjuccession, 1733, is entirely omitted, though thereby 
France acquired Lorraine. 

The Age of Johnson. By Thomas SccUjmbe. xxxvii. 
-1-366 pp. jfjleo. Bell & Sons.) 3r. 6<4 —Mr. Seccombe is an 
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enthusiast for llie iSili cenliiiy, and his somewhat long introduc¬ 
tion is devoted to a rc]julse of the almost universal charge 
against the age, that it is “dull.” The consequence of the 
author's enlhnsiasni and his evidently thorough knowledge of 
the .subject IS a most readable and interesting voliniie. We 
found ourselves compelled to read, even when we were at hist 
inclined to take sainfdes. .Short of studying the literature our¬ 
selves (and Mr. .Sercoinhe certainly would persuade us if we 
had leisure to follow him deep and wide), wc know of noliook 
which gives us so much solid, and at the same time, delightful 
information about the books and book writers of the last 
eentury. He dnides his sul'.jecis topically, and we cannot do 
bettci than name heie the Headings of his chapters. They 
are successively. Essayists and Critics, Memoirs and Letters, 
Political Writers, Study and Research, the Theologians, 
the Historians, the tJrcat Novelists, the Minor Novelists, the 
Drain.i, the Poets. Certainly, if the age rcaf “dull,” this hook 
is not. 

Geography. 

Matmillan s Ceo^iafihy A'citi/its. Book I., lOr/. ; Book II., 
Ir.—These two “leaders” are written in an easy and inter¬ 
esting style ; the illustrations, pl.dn and coloured, are good, and 
young children wall pick up a good deal of information fiom the 
liooks, and, what is more important, will probably insist on 
being told more. Wc note, with surprise, th.it a volcano is .said to 
he a motoitaiu that sends out smoke, lava and ashes (Book II., 
p. 108). 

Geo^raphidil HanMoaKs. A series of ten. (Arnold.) "yl, 
each.—W'e have alrc.idy commented favourably Hjion six Iwioks 
in this serie.s. The lour now to hand -Afric.r, United States of 
Ameiica, Central and South America, the World in Outline— 
are eqii.ally good. Useful diag .imv and maps, cumhined with 
trustworthy information, make the series an exceedingly cheap 
one. A list of some of the contents may be interesting to 
teachers—Climate of Afiican Countiies, Ini penal Penny Postage, 
Discoveries of African Explorer., The Philippine Islands, Vene¬ 
zuela, The Ridge of the World, Volcanoes and (Jeyseis, etc. 
What makes the handbooks especially valuable is that tlie in¬ 
formation is so thoroughly up-lo date, e.4'., the paragraph on 
the e,astern boundary of \ eiieziiola. 

Spcfimcn /.I'tsoii! and Jlmts on Mrlhod. Part I. The British 
Isles. (Philip and Son.) yi. —The Map-luiilding .Sheets of this 
firm are well-known, and the hook before us is intended for the 
use of teachers who employ them. The hints given are good, 
and we wish more form-masters would realise'that “learning 
geography does not consist merely in the acquirement of a 
knowledge of loiiography.” 

f 

Geographical Questions. IW J. Wulfson. (Relfe.) 6</.— 
These questions arc framed with a view to testing the know¬ 
ledge of pupils .studying “Commercial” Geography. They 
arc well .irrahged, and should prove useful to tcachcr.s and 
students alike. 

Mathematics. 

Elementary Plane Trigonometry. By C. Pendlehury, M.A. 
xii. -f 160 pp (G. Bell & Sons.) 2s. 6 d. —Eor examination 
purposes, and for the necessary class drill, this book seems tt) be 
admirably suitevl: the book-work is given in-e“ examination 
form," appieals to the eye in clarendon type are frequent, and 
there are countless examples, including (we doubt not) all the 
usual types. It is not the author, but the whole system of 
English mathematical instruction, that must be held responsible 
for the aridity which this work shares with many other approved 
text-books. Personally, we prefer'the discursive method, and 
think they do,.'these things better in Ameiica: but until the 
present tyranny has passed away, teachers will bekjrateful for a 


text-book so well adapted for the ends which they are compelled 
to keep in view. 

Plane Trispone-netry for Colleges and Seeondary Schools. By 
I). A. Murray, B.A., Ph.D. xiv. 206 pp. (Longmanil.) 
p. 6^/.—.All excellent trcali.se which may be cordially and 
unreservedly iccommended. The subject matter (which extends 
to and includes the solution of trianglcj^) is arranged in an order’ 
from which few teachers, we think, will wish to depart: the 
typography arul vliagrams are accurate and beautiful; and the 
exercises are both practic.xl and interesting. .Historical notes 
are given occasionally; this, undoubtedly, helps to make the 
subject attr.aclive. One oversight may be noted; on p. 156, the 
ambiguity of the radicals should have been pointed out and 
accounted for, especially when it is said that A and x denote 
any angles. 

Gcomctrieal Drawintp. Part I., Plane and Elementary Solid. 
By VV. 11 . Bljthc, M.A. xvi. 192 pp. (Cambridge Uni- 
veisity Press.)—Owing, jirobably, to hasty composition and 
inadeijuate proof-reading, this book is not free from minor errors 
of style and expression. Thus the explanation of the con¬ 
struction of the cycloiil, etc., on p. 112, will not be found clear 
by a junior student ; on p. 114 we must read “found below ” for 
“found above,” or ekse transjiosc the text ; the figure hounded 
by three ciicular arcs is impropeily called a “ spherical 
triangle;” off p. 129 we re.ad, “This property is known as 
Anharmonic ratio ; ” and so on. Still, in spite of these defects, 
the hook will be useful for elementary class-work : the chapter 
on similar figures is above ihd aver,age in merit; and there are 
numerous solved and iinsclvcd examples, mostly selected from 
the Science and Art anvl the Civil Service examinations. It 
may he remarked that the authoi’s solution of problem 1$.^ 
would probably not be accepted by an examiner, as it assumes 
that the di.igram given is accurately dr.awn to scale. 

Science and Technology. 

Elementarv Praitual Physitt. By Henry Stroud, M.A., 
D..Sc. xi. 281 I'p. (Methuen.) Jr. 61/. -Tlic continued 
pioduction of liouks dealing with practical work in physics is 
coiivmcing evidence of the ineicased appreciation of the edii- 
e.rtive value of an apjie.al to olhor .senses than th.at of hearing hi 
teaching science. Piactical jihysics is a school subject of such 
recent growth that ihe large niimbei of books concetfled with 
it is c.xtiaorilinary. Professor Stroud’s volume goes over 
familiar ground, and will prove suitable for first and second 
year students in .Schools of Science, as well as for under-’ 
graduates who are studying for intermediate examinations in 
science. The printing is excellent, and the illustrations, as 
far as the chRidalion of the text is concerned, are good, 
though the student will nut always see how to fit up an ex¬ 
periment from them. This leads to another poirt).. Professor 
Stroud would, we tlivnk, liave been well advised in making the 
distinction much clearer between his descriptive paragraphs 
and those giving instructions to the student as to the ex¬ 
periments he *s to himself perforiTj. The book furLis a good 
introduction to practical physics. , 

Budding Construction for Beginners. By J. W. .Riley, vi.. 
+*SS PP- (Macmillan.) 2r. 6 rf. —Adapted to the Elementary 
.Syllabus of the Science and Art Department, this book will be 
found exceeding useful to all who wish to obtain clear and definite 
information on the principles of building construction. In 
the fourteen chapters into which the book is divided the 
work of the brick layer* mason, carpenter, joiner and plumber 
are dealt with in a very able manner. Perhaps the most im- 
portanl feature of the book is in the wealth of illustrations which, 
number 637, and are evidently the work of a teacher who not..’ 
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only thoroughly understands the subject, hut also how to pre¬ 
sent it to others in it%niost attractive form. The very frequent 
use of isometric projectkrn, and the clear levering of the various 
parts, will help very materially even the most backward student 
to realise clearly tlje forms and proportions of <he compruienl 
parts of a building. At the cnef of each chapter a brief suni- 
^nary of the most inipoit.anl points iii them is given ; the.se, 
together with a large nirtnbcr of carefully graduated questions, 
will lie founil very serviceable. The only defects we have 
noticed are the somewhat faulty drawings of rivets. 

MiBcellaneous. 

Tht Loi^ical l>a\e\ of Education. Ry J. Wellun, M.A 
vvi. 268 pp. (Macmill.aii.) 31'. hd .—That logic, like 
psychology, provides»no prescriptions for immediate application 
in the Iteatment of jicdngogic “ cases,” may be granled ; but 
its value to the practical teacher is in no way lessened li) the 
admission. Education must he built upon certain logical bases, 
if it is to have its proper function, which is, to use I’lof. 
Welton's wolds, “ to guide each pupil from the beginnings of 
knowledge in sense-peiception, through the second stage of 
recognition of law, into the third stage, in which it i.s seen th.it 
all laws nnisl find llieii riiison and explailation in system.’' 
The author very wisely ignores tiaditional formal logic, and 
looks rather to “ those modern developments of logical theory 
which have marked the latter half of this cemSry.'’ Prof. 
Wciton wiites in an inteiesliyg arid, on the whole, simple 
manner. Personally, we find the number of extracts from other 
writeis a little irritating; we would r.ither have the .aulhoi’s 
own views, even if we dis,agreed with every one of them, which, 
after the time we have spent wiili his hook, W'e are suic would 
have been a vciy unlikely contingency. Thoie is a special 
ap])roprialeness about the subjecl of the volume, as it forms the 
first of a series ol in.amuils for tcaelieis, which is being jirepated 
under the joint-edilorship of Mr. Oscar Rrowniiig and Di. 
Fletcher, both ol the Cambridge University D.ay Training 
College. The book is commended to the attention of earnest 
teachers who, not having form.illy studied logic, are .inxious to 
.acquaint themselves with the piinciplos of a science which they 
are in ihe habit of hearing described as indispensable to the 
ftucalor. 

Univritten /.«7(o and /d'als of .-t/tive Canri'j. JOdited by 
E. II. l^itcairn. 3-358 pp. (Smith, Elder & (io.) 7.0 (>,/. - 
It was an excellent idea of Miss Pilcaiiu’s to persu.adu dislin- 
guished men leprescntative of the chief professions to #.el forth 
what .seemed to them the idc.ils of the various .splietts of 
activity with which they were sevetally fiiinihar. The book 
makes most interesting reading, and the amount oi intonnation 
cuntaiiied in the essays respecting Ihe customs pet taming to I lie 
professions treated of should make the toluinc one of excep¬ 
tional value to schoolmasters. To give,an idea of the authori¬ 
tative character of the essays it will suffice to name a few of the 
contributors. Sir Fklward Malet writes of ambassadois. Lord 
Monkswqll deals with the House of Lords,^nd Sir Reginald 
Palgrave with the House of Commons. Sir Herbert Stephen 
treats of judges, and Mr.Augustine Birrell of banisters. Bishop 
Welldon, jate Headmaster of Harrow, contributes the essay on 
schoolmasters. The remaining twelve essays are, moreover, 
all by men in the very first rank. Wc especially commend to 
" the notice of our readers the two contributions on school¬ 
masters and boys at public schools. As would be expected, the 
ideal which Bishop Welldon sets before headmasters is a very 
lofty one. The headmaster of a great public school must lie a 
scholar, and to .some extent a man of letters. He must at the 1 
same time be in the best sense a man of the world. “Yet it I 
remains true that all these qualifications of a headmaster, ' 


valuable ns in themselves they are, will serve him little, unless 
he possesses or can acquire the special tact which is the secret 
of educational -success.” These characteristics are only a few 
of the virtues of Bishop Welldon’s ideal headmaster. Th% 
others must be sought in the book before us. The public school¬ 
boy is .i wonderful creation, and the number of his unwritten 
laws is legion. Wc are bound to confess that “swagger” 
seemed easy to understand and define before we read Mr. Hey- 
woords essay, but we .are wiser now. Nor aie “cheek,” “fag- 
ging,” “tanning,” “wlioi),” the .simple terms which the 
uninitiated imagine. But they all become clear after reading 
Mr. Hcyviooii's contribution. The book is very suitable for 
a SI hfiol library, and is just th^ kind of reading to improve 
a lioy’s general knoivledge. 

■*, 

IIa/f-Te.\t Ili'^tory. By Ascot R. Hoire. vii.-(-366 pp. 
sV C. Bl.ack.) 31. (td. -Ml. Hope’s companion volume to 
“ ('.q> and flown Comedy” has re.ached its second edition. 
“ Boys aic lieie looked on as men in little, and the events in 
school life shown to be history written, as it were, in half-text 
or sprawling round hand. ’ Like other stories from tire same 
pen, It will long be a favourite with boys. 

Jramin^ of the Yonn^ in the Laws of Sex. By Rev. the 
ILiii. E. Lyttelton, ix.-l-ny pp. (Limgmans.) ar. 61/.— 
'fills dclic.ite, yet manlj’, treatment of a subject of vital iin- 
])oilaiicc IS eery appropriately dedic.ated to parents. We 
he.srlily agree with the Master of Hailcybury that the duty of 
enlightening young minds as to the great facts of reproduction 
is^ most .salisfiictonly accompli.shed in the home. That it is 
right to equip hoys and girls eedth a healthy and intelligent 
knowledge as to the me.ining of sex, we h.ave no doubt. There 
arc very le.il d.mgers to be met in youth, .and it is a cowardly 
and reprehensible custom wl)(ch leads fathers and mothers to 
negleet lo accomplish in a proper manner what some evil- 
iniiiddl comp.mion is sure to do in a w.ay as brutal as it 
usually is iiicoircei. The diftieullies of the task are in this 
little book considered by man of large experience with a 
thorough htiowletige of boys, and we coidially direct attention 
to It. * 

Pedpis fj! Chip or Knife Carviny;. By E. .Scrivener. 
(\\ ine'hestci : P. and G. Wells.) rr. Sr/, post free.—These 
coii.sist of four sheeis of full si.’ed working dnawings. No. t sheet, 
a design for an oclagon.il table, is veuy good. No 2, a de.sign 
fur a small table toji (edicuhr), is somewhat confused. There 
are, however, sevei.el good bordets on this sheet. In sheet 3, the 
design for a small circular table top is praiseworthy, but that for 
a lecmngular t.xble top is not so good. It is doubtful whether a 
table lop should be decoialed with carving, and if at all the 
depth should be^very slight. Sheet 4 consists of some fair 
designs for tops ol stools. 

J'hilifi Artistic Flower Studies. One packet of twelve 
coloured examples (i.f. 3</.), one jxiekct of the same flowers in 
outline to be filled m with colour (3if.).—These examples are 
well selected, and would be useful to give very'yohng children. 
'I'he tints of the llowcrs are good, but those of the leaves are.^ 
too much alike. 

Mother's Songs, Games and Stories. (Froebcl’s “ Mutler- 
und Kose-Liedet.”) Translated by Frances and Emily Lord. 
Containing Uie original illustrations and music, xxxvi. -f 238 
3-75 pp. (W. Rice.) 2 S. 6d. —All persons who are responsible 
for the traini^ig of young children should study this volume, 
and if sufficient time for a careful readiifg of the book is not 
available, it should be kept in a convenient place for the pur¬ 
poses of reference. The games and songs, which show a pro¬ 
found knowledge of the educational needs children, are 
masteipj^es. Froeliel knew too well the delrim.ental effect of 
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iUU'mi>linj; lo instil into younf; minds ideas far l)eyoiid their 
nuaital yras)), and Ihe explanations ho has added to tlie 
dilferent parts of Ids woik should prove of the oieati'st value to 
a le.ichor i«iahin(^ iiso of his hook. The tune.s ,irc iiielodioiis 
and spirited ; they arc mostly arraimeil as rliiets of leasonahle 
compass. 

An Jilhiuil Smitlay Sihool. l!y Waller I>. .Sheldon, 
vii. f 206 pp. (Swan Sonnensehcin.) "ji. -The object of 
this hook Is lo descrilie a new typi' of Suiid.iy school, not 
intended to he antatjonistie to the scliools condiiited on 
orthodox lines, but designed to eijuip children mill .sound, 
practical, elhiral principles, .'i^ie hook is likely to proveriiscful 
to teachers, as it incidenlally sho«s uheic iisclul m.iieriil fioni 
many writers, for amplifying the leligioiis knowledge lessons, 
if to be obtainerl. 

Muide, Rratn and Pitl. llv Kiist.ice II. Miles, M.A. 
XV. 4 j45 pp. (.Swan Sonncnschein.) p. (vl. — Mr. Miles is 
already known as a writer on vaiious scluud .siih|c.;ts, hut Ibis 
is, we believe, his lltst volume on dietetics, lie has, his hook 
tells us, receive.! guat henelit from the use of certain simple, 
chc.ip foods, and is anxious ih.ii otlieis should kiniw bis exjieu- 
ence and be led lo piofil by it. 


LON LXJN iMA'!'KICU r..\TION, 
JUNE, 1900. 

Monthly Test Papers. No. 3. 

TiliJ tliiid of ,a series of lite lest papeis coveiiiig the 
sjllabuses of all the compulsory subjicts of the London 
I'lutrsiiy Maliaulalion lixaininatioii, logetiier with test 
papers in h'leiich, is published this month. Copie.s of any o( 
the fiapers can be obtained m a form suitable for distribution in 
elass. 'Ibe repiinteil iiaper-aie sold in packets yf twenlydive 
at a cost of 6d. net for each subjrcl. The jiapeis may be 
ordered ihiougli a bookseller, or they may he ohiaiiied (post 
free) from the edilois of'I'HK SciKioi, W'oRi.ii, but in the latter 
case all ordcis must he ['rcfaid. Judging by the demand for 
similar jsipers last year, teachers would be well tuKised in 
making caily aj plication, as a liiiiilcd numbel only i.s printed. 

Latin Grammar and Composition. 

« 

(1) (live the gender, genitive singular and .accusative iflurnl, 
of—scdile, anmi', lis, b is, ds, res, ac s, Hos, vulgiis, fulgur. 

(2) Distinguish between—aedes (^ng ), aed*s (plur.); c.istrum, 
casira ; littcia, litterae ; vis, vires ; si'curis, sicurus. 

(3) Compare—aiidacler, bene, digne, acrilci, dm: and foitn 
adverbs from—iinus, duo, octo, vigmti, nonaginta. Give the 
Latin foi 3,000 cituens, July 3rd. 

(4) What .lie the prnicijial jiarls of—sino, pasco, arcesso, 
sterno, colo: and parse—velint, fleres, camus, ftrris, die. 

(5) Consmict short sentences illiistiating the different uses of 
—duni, niim, <|U:un. 

(6) Cla.ssify the chief uses of the genitive ca.se and give 
examples. 

(7) Explain the eases of the vvorrls in italics--(a) toiisilii 

•expers ; (fi) ar\ius rw/wr; (r) hoc a/ca refer!; (r/J |cu.s ; 

(e) mea unius opera. 

(S) Translate into Latin— 

(a) Dill you not go from Rome to Carthage last year ? 

{h) Tell me wheg they will go to the country. 

(c) lie told them that they must defend the freedom of 
their country with all their power. « 

(J) He ordered the ships to he made lower in the water, 
an<J bioader than ships u.sually were made. 

(«) Diininorix tried to persuade Ctesar to allow him to stay 
ill Gaul. r 


(9) Translate into Latin, pulling it into oiatio obikjiia, “Do 
not cause the spot on vvhich you stand t.. be memorable from 
the destniclion of a Roman army.” 

Latin—Caesar. 

I tie 1 SKI.LO Gai.i.ico, V. ' Ch. 1-7. 

([) Ti.inslate; 

(</) ('ll. II. 1 lis confeclis iclms . dcducti possint. 

{h) rii. III. Sed posicaipiam . . . fidci periiiissiirum. 

(.) ('ll. VI. rostc.iipiara . . . administrarent. 

(2) Tr.inslatc, with gi.iinmatical notes on irlic words in italics. 

(.7) (.aesar discemlcns in Italiaiii, iit i/tii>taiini\ f.vrere con- 
sucr.il /cguO.t iiiipciiu. f)uos hyianihns pr.ufeccrat, uti 
(jii.ini jiluriiiias /'assent, hienit naves adijicaiidas 
I urent. 

{h) Nihilo l.iiiicn .scciiis principibns Trevcroiiiin ad se 
coiivoc.itis bos siiigillatim C'lugetorigi conciliavil, 
ipiod cum niciilo i iiis ah se fieri intellcgebat, tiiiii 
mai^nt inteiesse arbili.ili.ilur eiiis .nu-loriiiilcm inter 
silos ijiiam pluriimim valcre, cuius tarn egicgic in sc 
volinilatem /er'/cxi'set. 

(j) (live lie' uic.iningsof subducliones, actuamis, coiiventiis, 
Concill.i, ad <licm, lis, poi-na, pio sano. 

(4) .St.vtc bricllv wli.it youkii ivv of Iiidulioinarns, I liiiniioiix 
Ciugetonx; Illyiicimi, rirusi.ie, Ticveri, .\rdiicnna, Meldae 
Ilaudiii. , 

(51 Tiirse and give the priiin)'al pails ol Kxarsit, aiidcbant 
prugreili, roiisuti.it, labi-rttiii. 

(6) Ti,inflate. 

(it) .Aeaiiliiis I’aiilluSj rum M.iccdoiiicis opilms veleicm 
mills nosti le piiupurtalcm cu usipie sati.isset, iit illo 
timpore pnmuiv pop.ilus Rorii.amis trilmli iir.cskindi 
oiirre sc liberaret, pennies siios nulla ex parte 
lorupictiori s l(,ci(, [ici'cl.'ire 'cciiiii .actum existinians, 
(|Uo(l ex ilia victoria nhi pccuniaiii, ipse gloriam 
orcup isscl. 

(/') Ccivtis cc|iiuui pitgn.i mclior comnnimbiis licrbis 
Pcllclui. donee uii.ioi m ci’rt.iiniiic huigo 
Implor.avit opes lioimiiis fu niiiiuiue rccejiit ; 

.Sed postrpum victor violcns discessil a!) liostc 
\on crjmlc'iii iloiso, non frcniiiii dcpiilil ore. 


English Language. 

Nouns, I’ko.noiins, ViiKi’.'. 

(I.tteralnre, —1660.) 

(1) tbve msl.vnccs of nouns that have (<») two meanings in the 
.Singular against one in the 1 ‘lural; {b) one inc.aning in the 
.Singular and anotlici in the Plural ; (r) no Singular ; (if) a 
.Singular form with a Phir.al meaning ; (f) mutation Pluflils. 

(2J l?x)il.iin tlie.,e words -cutvr, tfwi/, htghl, nutkinks, hers, 

SOtllOljlllfs 

(3) Distingui.sh between the Hcsstrictlve and Continuative 
uses of K'/iti and jci/tfi/o W'hen iiuiy the Conjunctive pronoun 
be omitted ? Parse but in “ None lint John came.” 

(4) Define the terms -Tiansitivc, Auxiliary, Complement, 
St/ong, Reduplication, as ap|ilied to verbs. 

(5) What are the functions of (<i) the Getundial Infinitive ; 

(b) the Cognate Object 

(6) W'hal i.s the correct usage of shall and will I Give 
examples. 

(7) Correjt the followdng .sentences, and give reasons for y’our 

corrections— * , * 

(«) We never wish to visit you .again. 

(/i) More than one of the spectatots tuined his back upon 
the fellow. 

t) Neither you or I am .satisfied. 

d) He is one of those who seldom .speaks about men he did 
not approve of. 

(c) No one knows whether this is the bc.st of all the other 

painting.s or no. 

(8) Analyse— 

(a) Never to be bom is best. 

(i>) We commanded him to leave. 

(<■) They were given a month in which to pay the fine. 

(d) You have been appointed secretary. 

(e) Who saw him die ? 
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(9) Write a few lines about the following ;—Comedy of Errors, 
Barlholomew Fair, Fairy Queen, Arcadia, Hudibras. 

(10) Write an essay on — 

(a) The national character of France. 

\l>) “ All seems infecterUhat the infected spy.” 


English Hlstopy. 

• (1485-1603.) 

Not more than eight questions to be attempted, of -vhiih one 
must be (X 12 . 

(1) Draw a genealogical table, starting from Edward III., to 
illustrate Henry VII.'s cl.aim to the throne of England. 

(2) Ilow was the succession to the Crown regulated under 
the Tudor monarchy i 

(3) Give a succinct view of the causes which led to Henry 
VTII.’s bre.ach with Rome. 

(4) Trace the cou«e of events from 1530 to 1540. j 

(5) Gv'c a brief account of the Ait of Suprcmaiy in the reign | 

of Henry Vlir. j 

(6) Give an account of the charges under which Sir Thomas 
More was imprisoned .and executed. 

(7) What were the grievances that led to— 

(a) The I’dgrimage of Grace. 

(b) Ket’s Rising. 

(8) Explain the causes of the leaction .against Protestantism 

at the beginning of Mary’s reign. • 

(9) Describe carefully El*/abcth’s ccclesi.astical policy, either 
(i.) indic.ating the measures in which it was emborlicd, or (li ) 
sliowing its connection with home and foreign affairs. 

(to) Wiite a concise biographical sketch of *onc of tlie 
following persons— 

(i.) Mary, (^)uecn of Scots; (ii.) tTranmer; (iii.) Cecil, laird 
Uurghicy ; (iv.) Ralegh. 

(11) Enumerate the crises in the progress of the Refoimation 
under the Tudors. 

(12) Draw a map of England, in.serting the sites of the chief 
monasteries. 


Arithmetic and Algebra. 

(Ini/udin^ Interest, Simple and Compound, and Distounl in 
Arithrneti,, and Misiellancoiis Frarttom tn Af^ebra.) 

(1) Find, to the nearest inch, the length of the diagonal of 
a .sc(uare held whose area is 15.^ acies. 

(2) (i.) A grocer buys sugar at the late of ft 13.S. 46. for 
^hree cwts. and sells at the rate of ylbs. for is. 3d. ; vvlial is his 

profit pel cent. ? 

(ii.) In what time will the Simple Interest on ^467 los. 
amount to fy] 8s. at the latc of 2! per cent, per annum f 

(3) yfhat is the ditference bettveen “true” discount and 

“ commercial ” discount ? • 

The difference between the “true” discoimi and the 
“commercial” discount on a bill due three months hence is 
4s. id. ; if the rate of discount be 3} per cent, jier ammm, find 
the amount of the bill. 

(4) Multiply a— ^av Vb by n-f ,fab+b. 

Show that if a i.s a real quantity, the smallest possible 
value of the expression «'■* —6/1+10 is t. 

(5) Show^tliat I —X is a factor of , 

(I - xy") (I - l6ar) + 3a: (I (4xy+y+ S) : 
and find the quotient. 

(6) (i.) Find the value ,)f .v which makes (gar—^l) (r—l) 

+3(2t+«)+S equal to (3> -- 2)n ^ • • 

(y — 5)* (c — 4 r)” 

(ii.) If 2a-iaf= “ and 20-3^= show that 

X 4 -y+zt=a. 

(7) Find the Lowest Common Multiple of 
ar'—jr’’*—4Jr+3, 3j;’+2a-'^-3a:—2 and a-'+ 3jr* - a:- 3. 

(8) Simplify the expressions :— 

(■ 1 a?* —4.r* + lOJr* —a8jr+21 . 

{x-a) (x-3) (j;-l) (ar- 3 )'^(-*--l) (-e-a) 

(9) The weekly wages of 28 men, 4 women and 10 boys 
employed in a certain busines-s amount to £41 18s. If 8 of the 
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men and 4 of the boys were discharged, the amount would be 
dccre.ased by £11 t6s. A man earns four shillings a week 
more than a woman and a boy together ; how much is earned 
per week by each man, woman and boy ? 


(1) I fur. 30 po. 2 yds. I ft. I in. (2) (i.) I 2 j%; (ii.) 3 years 
73 days, (3) £2,600. (4) a^+ab+b^. (5) I-+ 5 )’ 

0 '+.?)- (6) (i.) -I. ( 7 )(-*->)V+i)(-*+ 3 ) ( 2 Jf+ 3 ) 

(3jr+2). (8) (i.) , (ii.) o. ( 9 ) 2 Ss-i >2s., and 9s. 

X 1-4 


Geometry. 

• (Enelid. Books /., TT. and III., 1-25.) 

(1) TJie greater .side of every triangle has the greater angle 
opposite to it. 

(2) In a right-angled tri.iiigle the hypotenuse is twice the 
medi.an. Thence prove that the isosceles right-angled triangle 
h.is a greater .ire.a than any other right-angled triangle described 
on the s.amc b.isc as hy|)olcniisc. 

{3) I’aiallelograms on the same ba.se and between the same 
pai.illel-i are equal ill aiea. 

On .1 given siiaighl line as base describe a triangle equal in 
aiea to a given triangle, and having one of it.s sides equal to a 
given sir.iiglil line. 

(4) The complements of the parallelogiams about the diagonal 
of any par.illclogr.ini arc equal. 

( 5 ) The sum of the squ.ircs on two given straight lines, to¬ 
gether with twice the rectangle contained by them, is equal to 
the square on a stmight line which is eriual to the sum of the 
two given .straight lines. 

Express this proposition in an algebraical form. 

♦ (6) Kind a point I’ in the straight line AB such that the 
lectaiigle coiitaincil by AB, BP may be equal to the square On 
AP. 

Find the correspomiing point in the straight line produced. 

(7) (,>R a chorrl of a circlg is bisected at A and produced to 
P, so th.it AP cfpi.als the radius of the circle. If O lie the 
centic of the circle, .show lli.it the rectangle PQ, PR is equal to 
the s(|nate on OA. 

(8) Erpial chords in a circle arc eqiiidislanl from the centre, 
and of .jtlicis that which is nearer to the centre is greater than 
one iiiffre remote. 

(9) Angle*, ill the same segment of a circle are equal. AB, 
CD .lie two ehoul.of .1 circle, ACB, intersecting at right angles 
.at E ; show that if a point G be taken in CD (produced, if 
necessary),so that ICG equals CE and AG be joined, AG cuts 
BD (01 BI) produced) at light angles. 


General Elementary Sciencei 

PnvsicAi. (Questions. 

(ij Slate the principle of Archimedes. A body appears to 
have .1 mass of 4olbs. when weighed in a liquid the density 
oi which, relatively to water, is 2 ; its apparent mass in water is 
45lbs. What is*ils voluiiTe ; what is its density ; and what 
is it,s mass ? If you use an equation, explain carefully what 
it means, and wliy it is tiuc. 

[N.B. The mass of one cubic inch of water is 0'036 pound.] 

(2) Why ought the water at the Iwttoin of a waterfall to be 
w.irmer than at the topi* A.ssuming that the mechanical value 
of the specific heat of water is 87 foot-pounds pet ounce (for 
l“C), and that Ni.igara is 160 feet high, calculate how much 
the Uilference of temperature ought to be for that waterfall. 

(3) State Boyle’s I..aw. Represent the following results of a 
rough experiment graphically— 


I Volume (V). Pressure (P). 

500 ( 76 -;r 3 I’ 2 ) 

42'o (76—21-S) 

39’3 (76— 17 ’ 9 ) 


(4) Explain the terms-~energy, kinetic energy, and potential 
energy,# 
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(5) Descrilie thf instrument known as Hare’s apparatus. 
What aclvantaj^es are there in usinij it to dclcimine the relative 
densities of IkjuiJs. 

. CHI!.MH'AI. C)UKSTIOi\'S. 

(1) Describe bow a commcrci.il specimen of rock-salt could 
be puiihcd. How could it be proved to be pure ? 

(2) Wliat ate the chief dillireiices in property between the 
ox)'een condiined in water, .ind the oxygen dissolved in w.iter.'’ 

(3) How would you )iic'i)ure specimens id the c;as evolved 
when common salt is heated with sulphuric acid AYhat are the 
chief propcities ol this c;as ^ 

Fr^ench. 

r. Tianslatc the followimsipassage : - 
Bonaparte passa la null sous la tente .a liie Ics jomn.aiix. 
Le matin, sa resolution etait prise de retouuiet en hrarirc pour 
y ramasser le poiivoir .1 terre. (Ju’il nut soulement le pied sur 
le teiritoirc de l.i Ripublifiue, il I'ci.aserait ce eoiiieinement 
faible el violent rpii hvt.iit la p.iltie cn proie aiix iinbiViles et 
aiix fripons, et il occupu r lit ul la pl.sci* b.il.vyfe. Pour accoui- 
plir re desscin, il fallail tiaverser par Ics vents contiaires l,i 
Mf'ditrrraiu'e couveite de croiseurs an<;l,iis. Mais Bonaparte 
nc voy.iit <]uc le but et son ftoile. Par uii inconcevable boii- 
heur, il avail reyu du Diiecloiie Pautoiisation de iiuitter I’armeo 
d’Ks^ypte el d’y desiVncr lui-meme son siirccsseiir. 

II. Translate into French ; - 

Dnriiifj .a journey that I once made Ihrotieh Ifolland I had 
arrived one evciuni; at the Pomme d’Or, the principal inn of a 
small village. It was after the hour ol the t.able d’hote, ind 1 
was obliged to make .1 solitary supper. The weather was 
chilly ; I was scaled alone in one end of a great gloomy dining¬ 
room, and, having fini.shcil my meal, I hail the )irosj)ecl befoie 
me of a long, dull evening. 


(2) Convert -iSpA into a vulgar fraction in its lowe.st terms ; 
and add together 13-61.1, 4-2,H “ttd I-283J4. 

(3) Find the vri|uc of 1-03984375 of' £20, and find what 
fiaction of I bush. 2 pks. I rjl. i pt. is 3 galLs. I qt. I pt. ? 

(4) I'itid, hy I’lartice, the cost af 3 miles 5 fur. 24 poles of 
iron fencing ; t /,48 los. jicr mile. 

(5) If 2 cwt. 3 qis. 9 lhs.'3 oz. of sugar cost 17s. 4d., 
what will he the cost of It cwt. 3 qrs. 7 lies. 7 oz. ? 

( 0 ) What will be the amount of £i6g 6.s. 8d. in 3“ yc.ars at 
2I per rent, per an.nini .Simple Interest f 

(7) If 1,080 bricks .ire required to build .1 wall 18 yards long, 
2’, feel high and 9 inches deep, how many will be required to 
build a wall 27 yaids long, 3 feet high, of the .same depth ? 

If each brick is 4} inches wide and 4 inthes deep, what is 
its length ? 

I (8) Find the square root of 504S402961 and of 1-652 to five 

I pkace.s of decim.ds. 

I (9) DimiIc /660 betweeii foni peisons. A, B, C and D, .such 
that A’s shaie may be In B’s sli.ire as 0 is to 5, C’s sh.tre to D’s 
share .is 9 is to 7, and A ,iiid 1 ! together receive half as much 
.ig.iiii as C and 1 ) together. 

(lo) A cistern is proiided with two supply jiipcs and one 
waste |i]pe ; the supply pipes can fill the cistern m 5 minutes 
■md 0 mumtes lespectixely, .md the waste pipe can empty it in 
4 minutes; two iiiinule.-, after the supjily pipes have been turned 
oil, it Is di'-covered Ih.it the waste pipe has also been open; if 
the waste pqie be now closed, how long will it he before the 
cistern is full ? 

Answers. 

(I) (1.) 18;;; (11.) £1 6.S. fid. (2) 19-129. 

(3) X.20 15s. iifd. ; ^V- (4).^i79 9s. (s)2^-8d. 

(6)^185 4S. 2d. (7) 1,9-1-4; 9 inches. (8) 71031 ; 

1-28550. (9) A, £216; B, ;f;i8o; C, >^148 lOs ; 

I), .4<15 ins. (10) 2-,', ‘iiiiiutes. 


III. 

(1) Write the feminine forms of loiit/ui/iiir, iliurel, \c/, 
veni;eur, loupy -MvX the singular of /e/q /i-r iteux, and 4 i vifnx 
ch&teaux. 

(2) What aie the me.iiiings o', /,r rhair, In ihaiie, fnmainle, 
ramenilel Distinguish between niui and inui ; cu) and oJi : 
nn petit Jih and uti petit fih ; voix and rw'^. 

(3) After what \erbs may the negatives pa^ and point be 
suppressed? Distinguish between the afliirnatues an and st. 

(4) Give the Jid singular pi?sent sub|unilive, 2nd singiil.ir 
conditional, 2nd plur.il pretciite and the [i.irticiph-s ol inouvoir, 
faire^ ennoyer and teni>. 

(5) Give three examples of ncutei verbs lliat arc alw.tv- 
conjiigatcd with I'tre and three-which may somelimes l.tke I'/ic 
and sometimes aim’r. In the latter c.ase e.xpl.iin how the 
auxiliary is determined. 


JUNIOR OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATION, 
JULY, 1900. 

Monthly Test Papers, No.‘3. 


Old Testament—Genesis. 

(1) Relate in youi own wotds tlie circumstances of Jacob’s 
second treachery to IGau. 

(2) Ti.ice the couise ot Jacob’s relations with Daban, ex¬ 
plaining .IS fully as possible the l-^aste'rn customs illustiated 
thereby. 

(3) Give an account of the hisloiy of Esau. 

(4) Wiite- out ill order llic n.ames of Jacob’s children, and 
give the signillcatinn of their various names. 

{5) \\ nil vv hat e-veiils in the history of Jacob are the following 
pl.ices connected, and what meanings ate attached to the names 
Haian, I’adan-aram, Beth-el, Mount Gile.ad, “ Galeed and 
.Mizpnh.” 

( 0 ) Give (he context and explain ; 

(n) “ Because of the daiighle-rs i>[ Ilclh.” 

( 4 ) “ l.ab.111 son of Belliuel the .Syrian.” 

(< j, “ Si-rved with him yet seven otlie-r ycar.s.’’ 

(it) “ My sleep ih-parled from mine eyes.” 

(r-) ” Thi-. heap he witness and ihi.s pillar be witne.ss.” 

(7) Relate- Jacub'.s dre<am at Bethel, and the terms of his 
vow. 


Six test papers in the ten most popular subjects forthe Junior 
Oxford Local F’xaminalion in July, 1900, have been specially 
prepared for us by teachers with a large cxpr-rience of the 
requirements of the examinations. The thiid of the series is 
given below. Copies of the papers in any of llie suh|ccls can 
be obtained in a form suil.able for ilislribulion in el.iss. The 
reprinted papers are sold in packels of twenty-live, at a cost of 
6d. net. The papers may be ordered through a booLseller, or 
they may be ^obtaineil (post free) from the editors of '1 'iie 
School Wori.d, but in the latter case all orders must he 
prepaid. 


Arithmetic. 

(Tncluding Areas and VoUanei, and ProbUmi on Proportional 
Parts and Similar Rules.) e 


(i) Simplify:-- 

(i.) 6iof3.i\-8,*-4-s 
(ii.) -,*,3 of 7 crowns -F 


S . 



of 6 half-sovereigns. 


Now Testament—St. Luke. 

(1) State what you know alxiul the career and family of 
Herod the Tetrarch. 

(2) Fxjil.ain the following—“ my n.ame is Legion,” “ into the 
deep,” “ higdei i^f hjs garment,” “ruler of the Syitagoguc,” 
“ commanded them'lo give hei meat,” “ two coats.” 

(3) Wliat passages in this gospel te,stify 30 the importance 
of Elijah in the minds of the Jews? Upon what prophecy did 
they foiiml their belief? 

(.j) What did 0111 Lord teach about the penalty for being 
“ashamed” of Him? What explanations arc given of the 
passage, “some which shall not taste death till they see lAe 
Kimtilom of Cod '!" 

(5) In what particulars do the three accounts of the trans¬ 
figuration resemble and differ from one another ? 

(6) How did Jesus laystre.ss upon the importance of following 
Him ? 

(7) “ Many prophets and king.s.” Can you give any references 
from the Old 'Testament to .support this statement ? 
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EngliBh Grammar. 

Vkrk.s. 

(1) Explain the terms—Mood, Tense. What kinds of sen- 
tencei cannot be used in the I^ssive construction 

(2) Parse all the verbs in the abpve question. 

(3) Give the principal,parts of:—strive, he, lay, sew, sow, 
abide, light, pen, melt. 

(4) How Ub you disliit^uish between the,two kinds of In- 
finitives ? 

(5) E.splain the following words .and plirassst -(a) d/t- 
ihought; (b) .So hf it ; (c) He went a-huuitug , (d) Suircndot to 
you ! (i ) To till the tiuth, I am guilty. 

(6) When are j/nr//and rui//not auxih.iry \eihs ‘ 

(7) .Subji'cts for Essays 

(<r) Your favourite hnhliy. 

(b) Should masters take pait in school game- '> 

•English History. 

• (1216-1327.) 

Not viou than five iiiiehtioii^ to be atii'iiiptid 

(t) Write a life of two of the following person., selei ting one 
(rotii (it) and one (roin (b) : 

(u) f filbert de IJiirgh, Iheis Gavestoii, .Sir William Wall n e. 
(/') Petti des Rothes, Robert Wincht-lsc), .Slejilieii k.ingioii. 

2) Give .some aecouni of Conti / mat to Cat tarum. What 
“charters” diil th.it dociimiiit “ conlii m,’’artil in wh.u wa)s 
did it supplement tho.se cliarlAs •' 

(3) Tiaee shortly --the rise of.i parlianient in I'.iigl.ind during 
the thirteenth teliluiy, showing especially how its tomposiiioii 
was infhienei d by .Simon de iMontfoit .iiid b) Ikhvaiif I. 

(4) Tell the sioiy of any one of the h iwing— 

(<r) The contest belweeii Heitiy 1 kl and the Ikiron.ige. 

{li) ICdw.ird f.’s “ tkmipii St ol Wales ’’ 

(i) Jhuce’s struggle for .Scottish independmee. 

(r/) Kdwatd 11.’.s deiiosition. 

( 5 ) Trace taietiilly the ih.dings of Edw.ird 1 . with .Sc.ili.iud, 
e.spl.uning what he aimed .it and how fir he .snrctided in bis 
aims. 

(6) Hesciibe the position of the following pl.ice.s, and indie.ile 

their hislorical iiii[)oUani'e ihiiirig Ihi. period. t'ni- 

iwi^biirn^ Punl'uf, Hve\liatn, Tatvirt;, Tc'aV', A’hii ulan, 
St. Mailt', SiOin, Stirling, 

As You Like It. 

(l) Hescrihc the eieiiG which hroiighi Oliier to Anlcii, and 
reconciled him to Orlando. 

^2) W'ho aie Conn and Sllvius? Wlial part have they to 
play in llie story ? 

(3) W'lial kind of man was I.e Beau.^ Give leasmis foi \oui 
estimate. 

(}) As^gn to their proper chaiaelers the following speeelie. : - 
I love to roiie him in these sullen lits, • 

I'or then he’s full of matter. • 

When I w.as at home, I was in .i better place ; but ti.ivelleis 
must be content. 

1 will chide no breather in the world hut up self, against 
whom I know most fault... 

It is .IS easy to count atomies as to resolve the propo.silions 
of a lover. 

Omlltanct is no ipiil Lance. 

’Twas I, hill 'tis not I. 

(5) Write out the tw'o songs of Amien-S, and explain how tiny 
are suitable to their occasions 

Geography. 

.Scon..\ND. 

(1) Draw a map of Scotland, showong the position of Ben 
Nevis, the *Sidlaw Hills, Carse o’ Gowtie, Gal.rshiils, Oh.in, 
Wick, Perth ; show where it is crossed by the 56lh parallel ol 
Jatitude. 

(2) In what p.arts of iicolland arc coal .rnd iron found What 
towns or districts are engaged in ship-lmilding, paper-making, 
brew'ing ? 

(3) Where arc the chief watering pkaces and health resorts 
of Scotland ? 

(4) Describe the course of the Clyde from source to mouth. 
Wlmt is its length ? Name its tributaries. 

(5) Name and describe the islands of the outer Hebrides. 

(6) Give an account of the Scotch railway.s. 


French. 


(l) Translate into French • , 

(a) My friend Mr. Thompson has three sons. Have you 
ever seen them ? 

(/') He is veiy fond of roses, and has plenty in his garden. 

I (<) His Majesty the King will never pardon such a man as 

I , y®"- 

! (</) Although he is a thief, slill ho is my son. 

j (ej You do not know my friend Mary ? Yes, I do. 

I (/) As die rivei is frozen we ought to go skating (patiner) 
to-day. 

I (2) Tr.insl.ile into Ikigli.li ,— 

• J’.y eiilendu dire plus d’une hik. an marechal de Villars quo 
j la bat.idle slant g.ignee, comme il marchait it la tele de .son in- 
I l.uiti iu , line voix caa : “ Nous somnies couptis.” A cc mot tout 
! ses iegmi?iiN denfiiirent. II court i eux, et lour crie : “ Allons, 

I me. ami., la vieliurc esi i noiis 1 vive le roi !” Les soldats re- 
poiidi 111 . “ \’ive le loi !” ell Ireiiibl.int, et recomnicncent a fuir. 

I l.a |)hi. gr.iiiile pmne (|u’eut le general, ce flit de rallicr les 
vriiiqiuui.. Si deux iigiiiieiils ennemis avaient paru dans le 
; moiiieiK de cetti leaeur panique, les Fiamjais itaient batlus' : 

I taut la lorLuiie di'eidi- .oiiieiil du gain des balailles. 

(3) Give the ftiimime of petit, bean, Taniteiix, eeux, eux, and 
I ihe phir.il ol taut, monninr, payi, offuitl, jr T'c’ux. 
j (t) Give die lule for the (oriii.ilion of the feminine o. words 
; ending 111 on, eur, in, ,, an. Give examples and also exceji- 
j lions to die rule. 

(S) Wate 111 Flench —(jy men ; the 4O0tli page; the loot 
1 nights : the 2.Slh I''i.biu.iiy, lyoo ; gix e him two-thirds of it. 

I (6) ( oning.ite the imperfect iiidie.iliie and present subjunctive 
, of mai liter, iioiie, derotr, and the two p-irticiples of voir and 


(r) 01 those only who oiler “ Colomha” (pp. 51-82). 


(i.) Ti.iiisl.iie into English; 

(a) )>. 57, II. 21-32. La tour el ... . .sans traverser la 
place 

(/') p. 07, II. 18-27. Aiylioiit de .... de larges laches 
(le s.aiig. 

(.) p. 79, 11 . 25-3p Ce fuient les .... commeneja de 
la soite. 


(li ) Wale notes on Tiiille, guel, mihlieioitlu, cure, 
boit/mn. , 

1 (8) For tho.e only who offer “ 1 ,’liomine .t I’oreille cassee” 

j (pp. 68-too). • 

I (1.) Ti niskiU into F.ii'dish : 

I (u) 1’. d- <J i.v ^ 1 - N'ihur le retiia .... atmos- 

' pli'.re lie vapeur. 

I (/') p. 85, II. 23-34. I’.irdonnc-tnoi . . . ou tc venger, 

' (.) ]). 90, 11 . 15-10. Hi'las 1 aiiciin de nous . . . au 

! moms la p.nole. 

(11.) Wale Holes on —. iTn.nT de Rttmin, les voild remis li 
i /lot, tenatsiaihe, i la lelraite, foudris mucts. 


Algebra. 

{In, hiding Qita,lrdlu lii/iiattom and Problems thereon.) 


(1) .\(hl together '' I-''' I— . 

21936 


- a 

.sulitriel the lesull fiom 


a- li- c- 2b- , 5f- d- , 

- -pJ-, and 

524 


Fill 

4^2 9 


(2) l)i\ ide 6.1' - 172 >-f 34.1' - 17J - - .r-p2S by 2w’ —3r.-t-4. 

(3) Find .ill the faelors of;—(1.) 6r-F.r--2; (ii.) 

4 9//- 1 5(7 3 -0/1 I 2 ; (ill.) 16 (r- «)*. 

(4) Wliat Is iiie.int hy the G.C.M. of two or moie algebiaical 

cxpiessioiis i 

land the G.C.iVI. of x'~ 2py -— \xy^ — y'' and 
aG..jA-y- 4 ej''-Sy'. 

(5) 8iin|)lily 


I 1-2-1 _''-Sq .-‘'-2 

" — 7 -i-HO .r —2 w —5 


(ii ) ''(^'"T''*)T^(i" h<z‘)-f-r'(< 7 ^ 

(a-p/i) {I’ + e) (i+«ir 

(6) ^olve the e'qualions 

(i) 2(3 - 2 x)- 3 ( 3 - 4-'-)^7(3-S-‘)-3{S-f-r): 

(ii.) x+yeea ax-^-by — ih 

(7) If aKertain number of two digits be divided by the .sum 
ifits digits the quotient is 7, and if the digits be reversed and 
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Ihc number thus. oltUiinctl 1)0 added In the original number the 
sum is 99 ; find the number. 

(8) If a4 b--i, show lliat 

(i. -<J'V/) ; 

(ii.) <--| <2(2(1 <) --^r - -I a. 

(9) Solve the dilutions :— 

('■) ( 1 ^ ,3) U- 4 ) 1-3('''-S) + 6-o: 

(ii.) i'-’4>-'-40- 

(10) A ceit.iin number of trees i.s planted in an enelo.surc, 
there being .as many rows as Iheie are trees in a row ; if there 
had been four more rows there would haie been 725 trees 
altogether; how many trees are-theie in a luw ? 

Answers. 


(I) 


12' 30 9 

4-Sf4-7- (3) 

(<14-3'^4-2) : 


(i.) (3.r4-2) (2.V- i) : ,11.) (a i 3/' t l) 

(ill.) [3/22-2(1 - (2)1 [5///f2(l (2)1 


[ 9 » 2 *f 4 (.> - (2)-’]. (4) r‘ \-\y+r. 

(ii.) I. (6) (i.) o: (ii.) .v- /, j'-(2 | A (7) O3. 

(9) (i.) I or 3; (11.) i'-6 or —2,3'.-2 ui -6. (10)25. 


Euclid. 

(Boobs /. and //.) 

(1) Define a right angle, an isosceles triingle, a ihombiis and 
a gnomon. 

(2) f rom a given point draw a straight line efpul to a given 
stiaight line. 

(3) If one side of a triangle be produced, the exterior angle 
so formed is greater than either of the interior o[)posite angles. 

(4) Describe a ])arallelograni that shall be eipial to a given 
triangle and have one of its angles eipial to a given angle. 

(5) If a straight line be divided into any two parts, the scpiare 
on the vvhole line is tipial to the .sum of the .srpi.uex on the two 
parts together with twice the rectangle contained hv the two 
parts. 

(6) If two triangles have two sides of the one eipial to two 
sides of the other, eacii to each, and also the angles rontained 
by these sides ccpial, then shall the triangles be ecpial in aie.i, 
and their h.sses or third sides shall he eipi.il, and l''e remaining 
angles shall be erpuil, each to each, nameh, iho-.e to which the 
equal sides are opposite. 

(7) In every triangle the square on the side sulitendiiig an 
acute angle is less than the squares on the sides roiilaniing that 
angle by twice the rectangle contained by either ol these sides 
ami the straight line intercepted between the iierpemlicnlar let 
fall on it from the opposite angle and the acute angle. 

(8) Find a point in a given straight line equidistant from two 
given points outside that line. 

(9) AHC is any triangle, and D is the middle point of BC. 
Show that if AD he les.s than BD the angli BAC i.s greatci than 
a right angle. 

(10) If a straight line he dividejJ e(|ually giid unequally, the 
difference between the square on the line m.ide up of the half 
and the line between the points of section and the square on 
half the line is equal to the rectangle contained by the whole 
line and the line between the jxniits of .section together with the 
square on the line between the points of .section. 


PRELIMINAKY OXFORD LOCAL 
EXAMINATION, JULY, 1900. 

’Monthly Test Papers.—No. 3. 

The increasing importance of the Preliminary Local E.sami- 
nation.$ of both Oxford and Cambridge has made it necessary 
to take into account /he work of the teachers engaged in pre¬ 
paring pupils for these examinations. We have, consequently, 
had six test papers in each of the seven most important subjbets 
drawn up by experienced teachers, and the third is printed this 
month. Copies of the questions in any subject dealt with can be 
obtained in a form suitable for distribution in class. PrNticulars 


will be found on page 114, in connection wUh the junior Local 
Exauiin.ation. , 

Arithmetic. 

(i) Aliilliplj lour hundred and thirteen thousand and ninety’- 
four by six himdreil and seventy, expressing the product in 
j words. 

; (2) Multiply 3 qr.s. 12 llis. 10 o/.. by 240. 

; (3) 1 low many half-.sovereigns are there in 64101 threepences ? 

(4) Simplify the cxpres.sioiis : — 

(i.) 3A + 2,-; - 4; ; 

(ii.) 2 j X 1 ; -i- 3 , 1 . 

(5) Multiply the sum of 3] and 4', by the dil(prencc between 
3‘ and 2). 

(6) Divide the sum of 1-342, -014 and 13-41 by -06. 

(7) The r.iilw.vy f.iri- for 121 miles is los. id. ; what will be 
the fare for 247 mills at the same rale? 

(8) I' liul, liy Practice, the co.st of 77 articles at I2s. qd. each. 

Aiisvver.s. 

ft) 276,772,980. {2) 6 tons, tors., ; Ihs., 8 o/,. (i) 1,602 

and 5s. 3d. (4) (1.) ; (li.) l{. (5)4;- (6)246-1. (7) 

£l os. 7d. (8) .449 IS. 9d. 


New Testament- St. Luke. 


I 


(1) (iive some account of the Oiiental customs which Jesus 
refeired to as wanting in .Simon’s reception of him ? 

(2) What four thief lessons vv;o the Parable of the Sower 
designed to Irach ? 

(3) (iive an account 0/the only iniraelc which all the Evan¬ 


gelists record 

(4) “Even as Elias did.” To what did the speakeis lefer ? 
What did the pre-cnce of Elias (jignily at the Ti.vnsfiguraliou ? 

(5) Write a short aii.ily.si.s of the Loid’s Prayer. How does 
St. Luke's version dilfer from the others? 

(6) Kecoid some of the “signs” given in the Old Testament. 
In what sense was Jonas “ a sign ?” 

(7) E.xplain and give the context — 

“ lave didicately.” 

“ An alabaster box of ointment of spikemird.” 

“ Five liumlred pence.” 

“ Mysteries of the Kingdom of God.” 

“ Boanerges.” 

“The Son of I’cacc.” 


English History. 

(1646—1660.) 

N'ot mote than five t/uesitons to be attempted. Credit will bf 
^^iveu Jor maps or othir dtawinps to illustrate the answos ; bill 
not more than oiie-fi/th 0/ the time allotted to the paper should be 
devoted to such illushahous. 

(l) Give a .short narrative ol the events which look place in 
iMigland between Cliarics I.’s surrender to the Scots and his 
death. , 

(2; What form of government was set up in England after the 
execution of King Charles ? Describe the struggle of this govern¬ 
ment again.sl its enemies, either ( 12 ) in Iieland, or (//) in 
Scotland, or (<) in the Melherlaiids. 

(3) Write a full life of Oliver Cromwell. 

(4) Write a short .account of any real pet.son (fi.g., Blake, 
Monk, or Milton) who lived during this period and whom you 
admire, 

(5) Tell the story of any one of the following .-— 

(a) 'I he Westminster Assembly. 

(1) Thd Trial'and Execution of Charles I. ^ 

(2) Cromwell’s rclafions with his Pailiaments. 

(d) The Year of Anarchy (1659-1660). >- 

(6) Write brief explanatory notes on the followii?g topics, 
treating them in chronological order:— Declaration of Breda, 
Instnimcnt of Government, P'ridis Burge, “ The Other House,” 
The Triers. 

English Grammar. 

AnjECTIVES AND ADVERBS, 

(1) Define the term Adverb. Into what classes may Adverbs 
be divided I 

(2) Compare the followingWell, good, little, many, sweetly, 
tender, splendid. 

(3) How do you distinguish between Adjectives and Adverbs? 
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(4) Make sentences in which— 

(a) The verb '*%ake ” is used actively with two objects. 

(i) 1 he verb “ apjtoint ” is used pa-ssi^bly with two nomi¬ 
natives. , 

(r) An Infiiiiiive mood is the object. 

(</) “Close” iJ used once as an Adveib and once as .in 
.Adjective. » 

W “y?ry” is used once as an Adverb and once as an 
Adjective. * > 

(5) Paraphrase: “ My night fancies h.ave long ceased U> be 
alflictive. I confess an occasional nightmaie; but I do not, as 
in early youth, keep a stud of them.'’ 

Robinson Crusoe. 

(1) Describe Crusoe’s journey fiom Lisfion to 'roulou.se. VVli) 
did he not go to Kngland l>y laml ? 

(2) VVh.U is your conception of Friday’s cliaiaeter f Illustrate 
it by examples. * 

(3) Wltat prevented Crusoe from returning to IJr.i/.il after his 
delivery from the island ? 

(4) Expl.iin :—Checker-work, hill of exchange, Ave Maria.s, 
procurator-fiscal, lleiiamuckce, jerkin. 

( 5 ) What do you consider the most inleroslirg part of 
Crusoe’s adventuies. 

Geography. 

Eakiii I’uoinicrs.--Sun rti .•\.mi..kii;a. 

(1) Draw a m.ip of .South Anieiica noith of the L'lpi.itoi . 
mark the houndincs of the v.uious counlncs, and li.ice the 
course of the Aiii.i/on. 

(2) What do you know of Ijar.iL.is, (tuito, Lima, I’otosi, 
Valjiaralso, Moutes nleo ? 

(3) Wh.al countries are the i.hicf producers of timber, wine, 
raw Cotton, sugar, null iriibhei ? 

(4) Whence do ae get our d.iiry products’ 

(5) What nie.it foods do we get from olhei coimirics? 

(6) What are tlie chief wool dl^tllct'- ctf England'.’ Whj is 
.Vustraluan wool linci than our own ? 

French. 

(.S,V A’eef-, //. 2.t-j9.) 

(r) Ti.anslate into f''rcnch ; - 

(ii) The child is sleeping (dormtr). Do not wake (I'l'tv/.Ve) 
her. 

* (/') Henry the Eighth ha.I si.x wiies. 

(cj Everyone likes him. He is very good to the poor. 

(.r’l What was thrie on the tableNothing. 

(c) Vou and John will st.iy at home. Heiiiy and I aie 
* going to the theatre. 

(2) Write ill full the mipcrfecl indicative of /Diit^ 
i'aafoir. What exceptions are tlieic to the rule th.it “ the 
second person singular oi French ceihs ends in i'' 

(3) Give the rule lor (he formation of the plural of nouns in 
French. Give thiee excoption.s to this iiile with examples. 
Wh.it is the jilural of cu ! and of 0 ,'tail! 

(4) Tianslate into English 

Pendant'qu’on rclirait le p.iuvre marquis dc la riiierc, Ic I 
Chat, s'ai>prochant du carrosse, dit aii toi quo, dans le temp-, ' 
que son lualtre se haigiuiif, il etail venii des voleurs ipii avaiciit j 
cmpoite ses habits, quoiqu’il cr?/ ciie .ui voleur de toute s,i foice. | 
Lc drole l^s avail caches sous une giosse piern-. Leroi ordonna 
aussilot au.x ollicieis de sa !>nr<{c-robe d'lillcr cpienr im de ses : 
plus beaux habits pour M. le marquis de Carabas. 

(5) Write in full'fhe pfcseiil indicative of se bai^iiiiil. [ 

Par.s2 et}t in the above passage. j 

What is the plural of sa ^ai iu -robe 

(6) Tran.slate into English- j 

{a) C’iStait elle qui repassait le lingc de ses soaurs ct qui | 

godronnait leiirs manchettes. 

( 3 ) Vraiment, dit Mile, javotte, jc suis de cet avis ; pteler 
mon habit ii un vilain Ciicendron comme yela ! // faudraii que 
je fusse bien folle. 

What is the present indicative of il faudrait and the 
masculine of ftlle ? 

(r) Que je vote si elle ne me seiait pas bonne ! 

Parse veie and write in full its future tense. 


II7 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

7 he Editors do not hold them selves responsible for I he opinions 
expressed in letters which appear in these columns. As a 
rule, a letter crituising any article or review printed in 
The .School Woki.d will be submitted to the contributor 
before publication, so that the criticism and reply may appear 
together. 

The Teaching of English. 

Till-; .Master of Marlborough’s paper on the “Teaching of 
English in Public Schools'” cannot fail to be of interest to form- 
masters ill secondary schools generally, and the Headmasters’ 
Conference has conferred a boots on teachers of English by 
lironipt puhhealion of his paper. Undoubtedly there is a 
wrioiis Jefecl in the leaching of tbi.s subject, but surely the 
lemcdy lies with the Heads themselves. Not only the teaching 
of the mother tongue, hut all te.iching will remain ineffective so 
long as the work of schools is allowed to be controlled and 
inspned by external examining bodies. As Professor Miall puts 
il, “Some ol Us are .so busy preparing pupils for exaininatiol),s 
that we have not time to teach.” Even when we are not actually 
“ er.tnmiing ” boys lor these more or less Useless tests, we 
cannot “te.ich " with the hobgolilin of Examination hovering in 
the nest highci class. 

To icluin to Mr. Bell's suggestions. “The time usually 
assigned to the te.tching of English is not sufficient.” True; 
and is not one re.ason to he found m the inordinate amount of 
time devoted to other subjects—notably, Latin? English boys 
have ahv.iys commenced to leain Latin before they have under¬ 
stood the elements of their own language ; is it not an ojren 
.secret that even now they learn much of their Finglish grammar 
through Latin ? This ought not to he. Granted thatLatinaffords 
an excellent mental gymnasium fiir beginners, there are other 
l.mgii.iges that might he profftahly taught instead of it. Why 
not leach (did English ? Certainly it is not of .so synthetic a 
iiatuie as Latin, but it is, I think, evident that if a scheme such 
a.s that suggested is to be .Klopicrl, less time will have to be 
devoted, m most secondary schools, to the particular kind of 
training .supyhed by a synthetic language. Old English would 
require less, to oiiy nothing of oiber points in its favour. 

Ill ilie PriissLm Oberiealschiilen (which arc Latin-less) at least 
five houis a week arc given in the lowest classes to the exclusive 
teaching of the iimtiier tongue; in tlie six “periods,” which 
appeal to be the avei.ige allotted to “ English ” in the corre¬ 
sponding forms of our secondary schools, we have to leach (.■’) 
giamm.ii, histoiy, geography, writing, Composition, dictation, 
.\nd, as often as not. Scripture, .is separate subjects. Here, 
ludecvl, is room for co-otdlualion of studies. 

In these Olierie.ilschulen the .system of “ icading-books ” 
.ulvoc.Ued by .Mr. Bell is uniformly adopted, and no doubt such 
a method might, under a dillerenl curriculum, be used in Eng- 
l.ind. But does he not lay too much stress on .such considera¬ 
tions as style, idiom, rhetoiic and the like ? Mr. F. H. Dale, 
in “ Tlic Teaching of the Mother Tongue in Germany,” says 
(p- 577, “.Special Reports on Eiducational .Sub|ecls ”) : “Ills 
iiileresiing to notice that some (Jerman teachers are conscious 
of the iiisulficicncy of an iiLstiuctiun which limits itself loo 
strictly to the methods and style of composition, and tends to 
e.xact elaboration and fine writing at the expense of thought.” 
Nonconformist Grammar .School, E. ^V. HuksT. 

Bishop's Stortfurd. 

PropoBition 13, Euclid, Book 1. 

Tim following method of explaining rtoposition ij of 
Eucli^l’s Book I. may be of interest to any of your tcailers who 
find difficulty in gelling beginners to understand it: 

Case I. 

I + l_ 
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Cask 

H. 

(«) 

. / - 1 -k 1 / 


( 2 ) 

To each add / 


( 3 ) 

Then / q- / =- 

M- 1 / 4 - / . 



X 

(4) 

1 . 1 / -I- / 


(5) 

To each add | 


( 6 ) 

Then 

1 + !/ 1- 

( 7 ) 

Tlierefore / + / ~ 

1 4 - 1 --- 2 right angles. 


SO.MLRht'l liATEMAN. 

Tlic Kndowcil School, W.ufoul, 

Fcbjuary Sill, 1900. 

Pensions for Assistant Masters. 

W'llPN ihc gates of ihe professions stand open to llie gars of 
the capable chooser, the vista through that of leaching appeals 
lillle alluring. "Tis a natrow track, and a dubious haze hangs 
about it.s teimination. The prizes aie foi the few, Ihc niajoiity 
are destined to rank amongst the “great disappointed;" and 
there is a disproportion between the einolunienls of chief and 
assistant—usually glaiiiig, somelinies unjust—which spoils both 
the colour and tone of the prospect. The headmaster is in a 
position to make provision for old age, often the piorision is 
made for him. The average assistant has all lie ran do to make 
ends meet, or at best his savings are inade(|uatc to the esigeiiciec 
of retirement. Such a spectacle acts as a powerful deterrent on 
the really proficient man, who, though the most likely to reach 
the high places of his profession, is equally likely to underiate 
his own powers of doing so. Thi^ result is that our secondary 
•schools are, to .1 consideialile extent, served by men who have 
taken up teaching pro teni., a class not likely to bring to then 
work jiariiculaily lofty aim.s. Thus the shurt-sighfodness of 
governing bodies and the negligence of the .Stale are all too 
surely rewarded by defective educ.vlional resullSj In ovoiy 
profession efficiency will be fouml to bear a definite ratio to 
remuneration. All skilled labour dem.ands adequate recom¬ 
pense. And teaching, where it is teaching indeed, is skilled 
labour of the highest order. But recompense is not ailequate, 
unless it reward the toiler, not only for the vvoik he has done, 
but for the rest he will need when his wotking days arc over, or, to 
be more jirecise.whcn there is no longer a demand for his labour. 

Though an immediate, universal pension scheme for assistant 
masters is out of the que.stion, the governors of .sccon^lary 
schools, as well as the public which they serve, are under 
obligations to the assistant master which it js desirable they 
should more fully reali.se. Rich endowed schools, which make 
no provision for the superannuation of their staff, are guilty of 
neglecting the most p.atenl requirements of justice and equity. 
For, to an extent unetjualled in any other profession, it is a 
crime for a scholastic employe to be old—nay, even to he 
middle-aged. The late Ur. Dale, formulating what he look to 
be the logical principle on which many free churches discarded 
their ageing ministcis, expre.sscd it on one occasion thus: 
“ Wc ought all to be shot at fifty." But in these days, when 
an exaggerated importance is attached to athleticism (regarded 
as a qualification for office), the assistant master at fifty is much 
more phenomenal than the minister of that age. To the credit 
of several of our great secondary schools, be it .said, that 
generous provision is i.iade by them for pensioning their old 
masters. Sometimes the pensioner i.s contributory to the super¬ 
annuation fund, sometimes not. There is absolutely no reason 
why the systemt should not be e.xtended to numerous other 
schools under the Charity Commissioners. There are wealthy 
foundations where the funds, instead of being applied in a 


manner equitable both to the teacher and the taught, are 
appropriated with njedless generosity tj^ fte latter. Affluent 
citizens often pay nominal fees of from three to four guineas 
per annum for a high-class education for their sons, while the 
master who gives the vigour of his manhtSod to an arduous 
profession is miserably underpaid and, in middle life, often cast 
adrift without prospect; for his skilled l.^lxvur is of so specialised 
a cliaracler thal he has little chance of finding a market for it 
outside the schoolroom. It should be laid down .as a funda¬ 
mental part of tveiy endowed school scheme thal no surplus 
funds should be utilised to reduce scholars’ fees or to found 
^Scholarships, cxcejil in a diiecl piopoition to Ihc remuneration 
and su pet anil nation of the staff. It is only necessary to 
enlighten Ihe jiuhlic on these mallcis, and public opinion 
I would he largely on the side of the schoolmaster. Might not 
the Assistant Masleis’ Association procure a*feturn of all schools 
possessing a pension seheme ? Details need not be |iublishcd, 
but governing bodies de.siring parlicul.ars might be supplied 
with them. Wheie i)o.ssil)ie, pioprictary and private schools of 
sccondar) standing .shoiilil he assisted in the same way. 

Any lefoim which adds to the security of the assistant 
master must improve his status, and to iiii|)rove his status is to 
attract a large niiiiiber of the best men to le.aching. I’arliamenl 
alone can elTecl a reform which sluxll be adequate, but me.an- 
while existing authoiities can do much, .and every step in the 
desired chreetion must lend to elevate the jirofession ; for, not¬ 
withstanding’its higher forms 0/ attraction, it needs also the 
lower indiiccmenl of a 00111^101 cnee-- a competence whieli either 
shall itself be, or shall involve, a reasonable jirovasion for 
retirement and old age. 

London, N. Ai.vkfd TiioMrsoN. 

University of London Senatorial Election. 

Tun new Senate of the reconstituted University of London is 
to be appointed in M.iy nex'l, and as sixteen mcmbcis, or about 
oue-third of the whole, are assigned to Convocation for election, 
there is now a good oppoitunity for .securing an improved repre¬ 
sentation of the intciests of secondary education in the govern¬ 
ing body of the University. A comniiUee has been ajipointed 
liy the Incorporated Association of Headmasters, to which 
leprcseiilatives of the various associations working for secondary^ 
education have been co-opted, and whose object is to secure 
such representation. As it will be important to have the active 
co-ojieralion of all London graduate.s’who aie m .sjniiiathv with 
the oiijeqt of the committee, you will render us great service by 
making kpown the following facts about the election : — 

Only “registered graduates”—/.e., members of Convocation 
- will be able to vote. 

The election will be by means of voting papers, transmissible 
by post. 

bix senators are to be elected by Arts graduates, six by 
Science, two by Medicin^and one each by Law and Music. 

All Doctors and Masters are immediately entitled to become 
registered gr.aduales; but Bachelors in Arts and Science must 
have graduatijd ihrtjc years, and those in Laws and Medicine two 
years. * 

The fee for registration is 5s., or a life ci^niposition of one 
pound, which must be sent to the Registrar. , 

Only those who have registered by the end of March will be 
allowed to vote in the next Senatorial Election. 

Winscombe, H. Carter (/Uu. Seo.), 

Addiscombe Grove, 

Croydon. 

Education in Jamaica. 

In a recent number of your interesting and helpful educa¬ 
tional magazine, I find two paragraphs of the " Current His¬ 
tory ’’ devoted to these islands, which you describe as “becoming 
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a burden ” to the British Crown. You say truly that their 
prosperity in the ca»mercial world has considerably decreased ; 
but would it be of an^ interest to point 8ut that in education 
this island, at least, has mad* rapid strides ? There is a good 
system of element|ry education, carried out, dfccoiding to a 
well-planned code, by Jeachers trained in recognised training 
■colleges, and the Jamaica Union of Teachers does much to pro¬ 
mote the advance of knc^vledge. Higher education, too, is not 
neglected; both in Kingston and the smaller towns “high” 
•schools, conducted after the fashion of English schools of the 
s.ame name, flourish, while there are numerous preparatory 
private schools and kindergartens. Pupils are sent up to several 
centres for Cambridge Locals and College of Preceptors ex¬ 
aminations, and schol.irships are ollered upon the results. As a 
notable fact, it may be mentioned that the head boy of kist 
year’s Cambridge Lijl of Seniors was a J.nn',iic.in, educated at 
a large boy.s’ .school in the island. 

T have only recently come out fioin England, and the modern 
and splendid organisation ol schools out here has tpiite asto¬ 
nished me. Our education,al periodicals give us plenty of infoitna- 
tion about education in foreign lands, but they rarely touch 
upon the question of English school-work in the colonies. I 
think it would be interesting if correspondents from among our 
colleagues nil over the Britis^j Empire would Sometimes send a 
lew items of interest to some education.il paper, and .so bring 
colonial .schools m touch with those at home. 

An Enc.lish Xkaciirr in Ja.mak.'a. 

November 26th, 1S99. ^ 

Tho Pronunciation of Latin. 

TitK pr.actice at thirteen well-known secondary schools is 
shown in the following table, which I have compiled fioni a 
recent article by Mr. Joseph Deedy ; - 

(1) means « sounded . as 111 fathtr. 

(2) ,, ,, ,, ,, fiite. 

(3) ,, i and V before e and i ,, ertth, ^tfi. 

(4) »» i» o »» i» )» 11 1 

(5) ,, (■ before c and i . .. ,, violotuelU^. 

Chaiterhouse .2, 4 Alaynooth . I, 4 

Cheltenham .2, 3 (modilied Italian) 

Cjjirist Church, Oxford Rugby. I, 2, 3 

(unsettled) .Slonyhurst. i, 4 

Chri.st’s Hospital . I, 3 Westminster . ... 2 

Down.sideCollege,Bath l,4,’S (variou.s) 

Dulwich*. 2, 3, 4 Whitgifl, Croydon. f., 4 

Ebon . 2,4 Winchester. ,1,4 

Mr. Deedy bring.s up what to me seem unanswerable argu¬ 
ments for (l) and (3). Latin has no k ; c served its purpose ; 
many words beginning with ce and ci are almost identical with 
the Greek from which they were taken, as letus, ketos; circus, 
kirkos ; cera,^eros; coelum, koilos. In the verb(frVi;, diets, dicit, 
the first form has the letter hard ; logX:.ally the others would 
have it so too; and, further, it must continue so to explain the 
perfect dixi (dik.si). Note, similarly, virgo, virgin's; rtx, re^is: 
dux, duci*; lego, legis, lexi, lectum. The^riJ are Many other 
arguments. As regards the vowels, the results of comparisons 
with other language are'all in favour of the “ Roman values” 
as in fatherf reign, &c. 

Let me take this opportunity of saying that I shall be happy 
to send, post paid, tti any reader of the School World in¬ 
terested in this matter a copy of my little book of tables of 
“ The Sounds of Speech,” issued in connection wdlh “ Inter¬ 
national Phonography,” the current (iSth) edition of “The 
Oxford Shorthand,” 

Percy E. Kingsford. 

“ Excelsior,” Dover, 

February loth, 1900. 


PRIZE COMPETITION. 

Result of No. 10. 

We oflered last month two prizes of books, one for the best 
list of ten recently published books of fiction suitable for a boy’s 
library and one for a similar list of books for a girl’s library. 
The best list.s were to be considered those containing the largest 
number of the books most frequently mentioned in the replies 
rccciiA-'d. A c.arcful examination of the choice of books made 
by the competitors would lead us to suppose that schoolmasters 
and schiMilmistrcsses do not read books of fiction intended for 
their pupils, and that the comparatively small number of our * 
rcadeA who are interested in the literature which engagc.s the 
attention of boys arul girhs m their leisure moments have very 
di(l'crent\astcs and standards. 

It has, wc arc sorry to .say, been imixissihlc to award the prize 
for .1 list of books intended for a girl’s library. Points of simi¬ 
larity in the li^t.s are .ilmosf wanting, and no list is .sufficiently 
good or reprcsenliUive to justify the award of a prize. 

The lists of boy's books arc belter, but by no mean.s satis¬ 
factory. There is a siiniUr want of un.animily, though in a 
smaller degree. Many excellent hooks which have come before 
our notice are conspicuous by their absence. Adopting the 
standard of a popular vote, we award the prize to :— 

Mrs. Schlich, 

Cooper’s Hill Villa.s, 

tlnglcficld Green, 

Surrey, 

wjiosc list is as follows 

(1) “The Jungle Book” (Rudyard Kipling). (2) “The 
Second Jungle Book” (Kudyard Kipling). (3) “.Stalky & 
Co.” (Rudjard Kipling). (4) “Sii Toady Lion” (S. R. 
Ciockoit). (5) “The lliiiiaan Boy” (Edwin Phillpotts). 

(6) “Tieasurc Island’'(U. Stevenson). (7) “King Solomon’s 
Mines” (Kidcr Haggard). (8) “A Gentleman of France” 
(Stanley J. Weyinan). (9) “The Castle Inn” (Stanley J. 
Weyman). (to) “ Robbery Under Aims ” (Rolf Boldrewood). 

The list rcci'iveil from Mrs. Fearenside. of Cambridge, is 
pl.iced secoiut, though in several respects her choice is a better 


OUR CHESS COLUMN. 

No 15. 

The answers to last month’s questions are as follows:— 

(1) Because 1 1 Q — Rs followed by 12 Q —Ry mate. If B— 
B4. R B3,&c. 

(2) ^Jatc in three by 20 Q—Kt6 (ch.), 20 K x Kt, 21 P—Kt3 
(ch.), 21 K—R6, 22 Q -R5 mate. 

The names of s&ccessful Competitors will be found below ; 
their marks count in the competition for the set of Staunton 
ihessmen tohich will be aviatded to the highest scorer at the end 
of the year. I hope all will persevere in their efforts to secure 
this valuable prize. I have just received a letter from N. P. 
Wood, last year’s winner, expressing his appreciation of the set 
which he obt.ained. Staunton men deserve a good board ; 
personally, I prefer wooden ones, and not the ordinary folding 
variety. By the way. why do not more boys make their own 
che.ss-lioards ? In the holidays I saw several that VYcre exhibited 
at the Educational Exhibition—they had been made in school 
workshops, and were quite as good as any that could lie bough 
at a moderate price. 

The British Chess Company write askini^ me to make public 
the fact that they are willing to supply, gratis, a w'all sheet of 
the l»ws of chess. Here is a chance for school secretaries ; 
address, “ The British Chess Company, Stroud,,Glos.” It is 
astonishing how little is known of the laws of the game by most 
che$s-pla)«rs. 
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I hope the “ Rawn I’uzzles ” will meet with the approval 
of the winners named lielow; the powers of pawns arc re- 
paaikable, and rinyone who .studies this little book carefully must 
derive great benefit from it. I am offering iu«rc copies of the 
work as prizes this month. 

Our Inter-.Scliool Correspondence Tourney is still being played. 
The results at the time of going to press aie;— 

Division A. 


Manchester Grammar .School. Played 2 ; won 2 ; points 2. 
New College, Harrogate. Plated 2 : lost 2 ; points o. 
Cheltenham College. Nongof the four games t et finished. 


Dl\ ISION li. 


Nonconformist Giammar School, TSishops .Stoilford. J’l.tyed 
4 ; lo.st 4 ; points o. 

Merch.anl Taylors’ School, London. J’layed 4 ; won 3 ; lost 
I ; points 3. 

Trowbridge High School. Played 4 ; won 3 ; lost i ; |tninls 3. 
Heie is the game fur compelilion this month. 



W'llITF. 


Black. 

I. 

P—K 4 - 

I. 

1 ’ K-j. 

2. 

Kt Kn3. 


Kl - •(n 53 . 

3 - 

B B4 


B-B4. 

4 - 

P -B.f. 

■T 

Kt H{, 

S' 

P - 04 - 

s. 

r \ r. 

6. 

J’-Ks. 

r>. 

T’ - 04 . 

7- 

I! OKtS. 

7 * 

Ki-Ki;. 

8. 

]> P. 

S. 

B 1x13. 

9 - 

Kt--B3. 

9 - 

Castles. 

10. 

B X Kl. 

10. 

P X B. 

II. 

B--K3. 

II. 

15 - R3. 

12. 

0 -B.,(i. 

12. 

P - KB4. 

> 3 ' 

Kt—KKI5. 

13* 

P-B5. 

14. 

B X P. 

14. 

R X B. 

IS- 

Kt K6 

15 

R X P. 

16. 

Kt X Q. 

16. 

B - Rq. 

«7' 

0 -K 3 - 

‘ r/. 

R X tjlxlP. 

iS. 

R—OBsq. 

iS. 

CR —'Kls(i. 

19. 

Kt X BP. 

19 - 

B X Kt (Cli ). 

20. 

R X B. 

20. 

R Kl8 (Ch.) 

21. 

R—OBsq. 

21. 

t^R—K17. 

22. 

Kl - K7 (Ch.). 

22. 

K-B2. 

23 - 

Kt X P. 


Black wins. 

Which 

is llie quicke.st w.ay by which he 

may do so ? 


Rui.ES. 

1. —Solutions to be sent on po.st cards. 

2. - Give name, dale, age and address. (Age limit, 5 l.) 

3. —Solutions to be received on or before March I2lh. 

4. —Addrc.ss: • • 

The Chess h'.dilor. 

The Sciiooi, Worlh, 

St. Martin’s Street, 

London, W.C. 

Result of February Competition. 

“ Fifty Pawn Puzzles ” has been sent to :— 

F. H. Leonard (4 marks); F. G. M. Beck (4); D. G. 
Wearing (3); C. Mellows (3); B. Goulding (3); N. B. Dick 
(3) ; A. V. Poyser (3); T. A. Poulter (3); L. Shillingford (3); 
E. H. Kettle (3): B. de la Mothe ; J. A. Spranger (3). 

As wc go to press 20 postcards have been received from 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden ; the senders receive three 
marks each. <t 


Answers to Coruesi>onok.\t.s. , 

P. J. Woo^.—Thanks for your letter. 

F. G. M. Beck.—Have secured you an opponent for corre¬ 
spondence games, and hope you will enjoy them, t 


CALENDAR. 


[Items for the April Calendar must be received by 
March Ijth, 1900.] 


March, 1900 

Thursday, 


Fiid.iy, 


.^^o^da^, 


] Tu' sd.ay. 


:st.—Send in names and* fees for Entrance 
Ex.aminalion f.t Newnham College, 
Cambridge. 

Return forms to Secretary’ of L.L.A. 
■Scheme, .St. Andiew’.s. 

Return forms for Associated Board of 
k.A.M. and R.C.M. Local Centre 
Examination. ^ 

2nd. - Return forms for Bursaries at Glasgow 
Uni\etsity. 

Candidates not in Science and Art De¬ 
partment cl.isses to apply to Local 
Secielary for admission lo evening ex- 
amin.ttions of. lK‘ Science and Art 
Depart lucnt. 

5lh.- hiee Public Lecture on German latera- 
lure by Ptofessoi Priebscb, at University 
College, \V.('., 8 30 p.m. 

6lh. — Piolessioiial Piehmiii.iiy ICxamination of 


College of )’i I i'e|)tors begins. 

Wednesd.iy, 71I1. — Keluiii loniis for Exams, of Society of Arts. 

I'lee PuMu’ Lecture on French Lileiature 
■ by Professor Lallemand, at University 
College. W.C., S.30 p.m. 

Tuesday, I3lh. -Send in names lor Scboolmasler.s' Diploma 
at i'dinbuigh Uiiiveisily. 

Return foniis for Technological IC.xaiiis. of 
Cily.ind Guilds of London Instilule. 

Schi.I.arshij) Exams, in (a) Natural Science, 
(/') History, at Kcble College, Oxford. 

Wednesday, 14111. - Trial of Voices foi iMusical .Scholarships, 
CliusI Chuicb Cathedral .School, Oxfonl. 

Thiiisday, 15th. -Scholai.ship E.samm.ilion begins in 
Classics and Mathematics at Magdalene 
College, C.iiiibi idge. 

Kx.iniiiialion for Entrance Scholaiships 
bi'giiiB at Selwvn College, Cambridge. 

Fnda), l6l!i. -Sehol.iiship Examination in Classics and 

Matliemaiics begins at Cor]ius Clirisli 
College, Canibiidge. 

Tuesday, 2otli.- • .Scholar.sliip Exanimalion in Classics begins 
at Lineolii f.'ollege, and in History at 
Exeter and Lincoln Colleges, Oxford. 

Wednesday, 2Isl.--J'lee Public Lecture on French Literature 
by Piofessor Lallemand, at Uniiersity 
College, W.C., S.30 p.m. 

Monday, 26th.- -Examinations of .Society of z\rl.s begin. 

Tuesday, 271I1. -Entrance Scholarship Examination at 
Rossall School begins. 

Retuin forms for Pieliininary Examination 
of Pliaimaceulical Society. 

Wednesday, 2Sth.— Scholarship Exam, begins at Harrow School. 

Thursday, 29th.- .Scholarship Examination at St. Bees 
f jraimiiiir School. 
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THE paARD OF EDUCATION. 

Its Work and Relations with the Chiee 
Grades of Secondary Schools. 

T he Hoard of PIducation Act comes into 
operation on April 1st, and much speculation 
has already taken place among governors of 
schools and teachers £is to the prottable effect the 
inauguration of the new Board will have upon the 
work ol the particular schools with which they are 
individually closely related. The generAl public 
are, perhaps, too inucb occupied with more 
exciting events to give otlier than a passing 
consideration to educational occurrences, but 
everyone concerned in intellectual progress is pro¬ 
foundly interested in the future relations to one 
another, and to the central authority, of the many 
kinds of schools taking part in the work of 
secondary education. Of course very much de¬ 
pends upon the men who have been entrusted 
with the administration of the Act, and, as in every 
other important advance, there will doubtless be a 
gradual development. A healthy growth must 
be encouraged, and no attempt made to present 
secondary schools with a formulated and detailed 
scheme of education which will have to be rigidly 
followed, w'hether the masters consider it good or 
bad. |t is impossible yet to estimate the influence 
the Act will have upon educational weltare, but it 
is none the less interesting to study the opinions of 
representative teachers as to what could usefully 
engage the early attention of the Board, and what 
should be the aim of the central authority in 
dealing with questions which have been so much 
discussed during recent years that they are familiar 
to most teachers. • 

It is desirable that the hopes and fears of those 
whose work will be affected by the Board should 
be as widely known as pos.sible, and he given care¬ 
ful consideration both by Members of Parliament 
and by the gefieral body of teachers. ‘To assist 
these oBjects, we have invited representative 
members of the chief associations of schoolmasters 
.to deal very briefly with the prospective work of 
the Board of Education from the standpoint of the 
class of schools with which they are especially 
familiar, and we trust that the questions which 
are brought into prominence by a comparison of 
the opinions here presented will receive the atten¬ 
tion their importance deserves. 

No. ,t 6 , VoL. 3.] 


Insfection and Registration. 

By Rev. T. \V. .Sharpe, C.B., M.A. 

Principal of (^)ueen’', College, London. 

Late Senior Chief Inspector for the Education Department. 

'I'liK Board of Education, which enters on April 
I St upon its arduous task, the creation of a co¬ 
ordinated system of secondary education, will 
beneiit by the long postponement of reform, as 
churches Itcnefit which have escaped the restora¬ 
tions of fifty years ago. At that time the schools 
fer the lower middle-class were generally devoid 
of true ideas of education ; they possessed no 
higher aim than that of pleasing the parents of 
tlieir scholars, and satisfied them by such devices 
as a parcel ol fair copied of corrected exercises in 
spotless note-books, or tricks of mental arithmetic 
and elaborate recitations on the annual parade-day. 
'riu! British lower-middle-class parent does not yet 
appreciate the value of *a sound education, but he 
demands to be shown the bearing of the teaching 
upon tlie future of the scholar in its business aspect. 
It may be hoped that the Board of Education may 
supply a lead in the right direction by giving its 
high authority to a more liberal course of instruction 
so forcibly that no parent or teacher or examiner 
may be able to resist it. 

In some respects the task of discriminating 
between a bad or passable sanitary state of build¬ 
ings’and a bad or passable teacher is less difficult 
than it was fifty^ years ago. The advance of sani¬ 
tary science furnishes' simple tests which have 
superseded the only ancient test, the inspector’s 
nose, while the multiplication of public examina¬ 
tions of many shades and degrees has enabled 
most heads of private schools to exhibit some 
fair test of intellectual attainment. A review of 
schools for the lower middle-class will be less per¬ 
plexing than the review of elementary schools fifty 
years ago; these could show very few specimens 
of sanitary buildings or qualified teachers. The 
lower secondary schools will, for the most part, 
have profited by the postponement, and will be 
able to display sanitary living rooms and some 
public recognition of their teacheiS. 

I )iave assumed that a large majority of secon¬ 
dary schools will invite inspection, that inspectors 
will be appointed who have themselves been suc¬ 
cessful iteachers of secondary schools, and that 
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their duties will he litnited to private counsel, for 
some years at least. 

• It j)iay he assumed also that no elaborate system 
of classification of school buildings as “good,” 
“ fair," or “moderate” will be adopted, and that 
all teachers will be entered on a common eijuality 
of registration. 

The Eiliication neparlmcnt has made a' few 
blunders, and among the most unworkable of its 
mistakes was the elaborate classification of 
teachers in nine stages, made up of three grades, 
each grade containing' three divisions. A quin¬ 
quennial revision of the grade of certificate en¬ 
abled the holders of the certificate to rise by one 
or two or three divisions according to the decision 
of the inspector. A still more disastrous measure, 
an elaborate classification of .schools by ticketing 
them as “excellent,” “good," “ fair,” or relegating 
them to an unnamed lower gulf, only resulted in 
stirring up wrathful passioii.s, envy, hatred and 
malice, until a general sense of fancied and real 
injustice compelled the abandonment of the system. 

I allude to these two blunders to point the 
lesson, that .my attempt at an elaborate classifi¬ 
cation into “good,” “fair” and “ moderate’’will 
be neither politic nor just in the case of the suita¬ 
bility of school buildings. Nor, again, would it 
be wise to compile a higher or lower register of 
teachers. 

The construction of a general register, which 
should comprise teachers, of all grades, from the 
elementary to the masters of schools sending up 
the majority of the scholars to the Universities, 
would obviate many heart-burnings and some in¬ 
justice ; r.g., it would be /lesirable to avoid such 
invidious questions as to the relative merit of a 
Goverment elementary certificate or tl'e ordinal y 
pass H.A. e.\.amination. 

A registration list need contain for teaching 
purposes only two columns, one referring to 
intellectual attainments attested by .some public 
examination, the other stating the number of 
years already spent in .school work; the rest, so 
far as application for any .school post is concerned, 
might .safely be left to testimonials of merit,from 
competent judges. 

These two considerationrj, the sajiitary condition 
of buildings and the qualifications of teachers, must 
be left to the direct action of the Hoard. Hut 
among many other points requiring consideration 
two principal questions should be determined in 
the first instance by local advisers, such as local 
authorities, University Hoards, and councils of 
teachers, but subject to the final sanction of the 
Board, viz., the curricula of study suitable to the 
various classes of schools and the inspection tests 
of a schoM’s succe,ss. The history of elementary 
schools in England is a strong testimony against 
the interference of a central bureau through poli¬ 
ticians and doctrinaires. Till the year 1870 our 
elementary system was progressing steadily, when 
it was suddenly checked by the Procrustean Code, 
which enjicted that elementary schools of all 
classes and scholars of all capacities should 
undergo the same rigid tests of examinatten. No 


allowance was made for variation.s^ie(]uired by the 
needs of the lcv;;dity or by tha more or less de¬ 
fective or backward condition of certain scholars. 
.\gain, the jfih.irity Commissioners have prescribed 
in their schemes special courses of study, so that a 
school ;it the East End of London may include in 
its cour.se Latii; and German, the nierest'elements 
of which cannot be masteicd by the scholars 
before the exigencies of their future life, compel 
them to leave school. The local authorities may 
render good service by conferring witli trustees 
and teachers as to the right course of study, 
bearing in mind the length of school stay and the 
future .avocations of the scholars. 

As to the second point, the Boaid might leave 
the initiative to the Univcr.sities to suggest the 
most suitable form of inspection and examination. 
'I'he Universities have worked much good in 
raising the character of the teaching throughout 
middle-class schools by the style of their written 
examinations ; but no examination of the school or 
the individual scholar can be .satisfactory unless 
the written exercises are judged by the light of a 
rii'ii-mf <iuestioning. Moreover, no examination 
by ;in outsider who views his subject from bis own 
peciili.ir point of view, and has no opportunity of 
observing the cliaracte " of the teaching, can do 
justice to a school. 

The great blot on the local examinations is the 
monotonous grooviness of the questions in English 
literature, and in languages generally. The teacher 
spends most of his time in stopping up likely 
gaps of linguistic peculiarities, oh.solcte forms of 
grammar, dark and doubtful allusions; the beauty 
of the language and the artistic skill of the author 
receive much less attention ; the weaiy text-book, 
generally the Cambridge edition of one of Shake¬ 
speare’s plays, becomes nauseous to the scholar and 
the teacher. The Universities Joint Hoarti and the 
Scotch system of leaving certificates are working 
great good by the greater prominence given to 
unprepared pieces of translation in foreign lan¬ 
guages and previously unseen passages of English 
literature, regarding more the scholar’s power ol 
enteruig into the spirit of an author than the 
language in which he expresses his paraphrase. 

T have only touched upon some of the main 
jioints with which the Ho.'ird of Education will be 
called upon to deal, and much will depend upon 
the Consultative Hoard, which will include women 
among its meniliers; but there can be no fear 
that the Hoard will err through want of considera¬ 
tion for,the ^feelings of the teachers or^through 
deficiency of good advice. 

The Great Puulic Schools.* 

By the Rev. II. W. Moss, M.A. 

Headmaster of .Shrewsbury .School. 

President of the Headmasters’ Conference. 

I AM requested to state briefly what, in my 
opinion, will be the effect of the Board of Edu¬ 
cation Act on the public, or non local, schools. I 
doubt whether the Act will have any immediate 
or direct effect upon this class of schools. Rightly 
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or wrongly—I tliink rightly—the authorities of 
these schools 55 nsider that, with^ their governing 
bqdies, drawn from different sources and repre¬ 
sentative of many diveftc sentiments and interests, 
with their elaltorate statutes and regulations, en¬ 
vironed, too, as they are with an atmosphere of 
bracing publicity, they do not stand in any obvious 
need of the inspection provided by the Act. Jtut 
the headmasters of many of the non-local schools, 
including some of the oldest and most famous, 
have done their best to forward the passing of the 
Act, and desire to do whatever is in their power to, 
secure its effective operation. Undoubtedly they 
would not feel justified in diminishing the useful¬ 
ness of their own schools in the quest of a doc¬ 
trinaire uniformity, nor arc they prepared to 
involve themselves needlessly in a new entangle¬ 
ment of inspections and examinations; but they 
are painfully con.scious of the chaos which now 
reigns in large di'partments of secondary edu¬ 
cation, and tlicy do not wish to hold aloof from 
the application of well-considered remedies for 
uiKjuestionahle defects. If only s'oine reasonable 
system could replace the present disorder, the 
non-locrd schools ought to take their proper placi' 
in that system. l!ut to many the Act Appears so 
impel feet, and the force.s, which it calls into being 
seem so insufficient for the vast educational needs 
of the nation, that the non-local schools at present 
can only wait and watch. At present the war 
absorbs the public, attention, and it is almost 
impossible to attract a living interest to any 
other subject. But it is to be hoped that this 
obstacle will not long bar the way. When the 
Government is able to introduce its Local Au¬ 
thorities Bill, we shall all have a firmer footing 
both for speculation and (I trust) for substantial 
educational progress. 

' Gra.U.M.VK and l^ROPRlErARY SCHOOLS, 

tty Dr. K. 1 ’. .Sroi i, VI..\. 

Joint 1 lon.-Sccrt‘lary of the Incorpotatvii .\ssociation of 
* lli-ulmaslcrs. 

I AM asked to state my opinion “as- to the 
probable influence which the Boaidof Education 
is likely to exert upon the different branches of 
secondary education, and as to what task the 
Board is likely to undertake firstand further, as 
to how ‘t the great bulk of public secondary schools 
—those, that is, which the Incorporated Associa¬ 
tion of Headmasters represent—will be affected, 
and what will be the early relation of the new 
Board with them.” ^ 

As to what is likely to be actually done by the 
Board of I?ducation in the first months of its 
legal existence, I have no means of forming a 
confident opinion. Almost everything depends on 
decisions not yet disclosed, which will have to be 
made by tho.se in authority. On the other hand, 
it is not difficult to indicate certain initial steps 
which, if welt advi.sed, the new Board might take, 
and which, if taken, would gradually bring it to a 
position of authority in the educational world 
never enjoyed by the e.xisting Department. 
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Its first task should be the choice of a repre¬ 
sentative Consultative Committee, in which the 
public and the teaching profession would have 
confidence. Very much depends on the tact and 
knowledge shown in the selection of this Consulta¬ 
tive Committee, and on the discretion subsequently 
displayed in the arrangements made for its suc¬ 
cessful working. The Consultative Committee of 
the Doard of Education is a new feature in English 
educational administration. It may become either 
a most valuable adjunct to the Board, or something 
far ,from valuable, accirding to the degree of 
state.sman.ship shown by those who at this juncture 
are charged with the duty of planning and guiding 
its operations. 

Tliis body w’ill, under the Act, begin its labours 
by working out some plan for the gradual forma¬ 
tion of a register of teachers—a task difficult 
enough in itself, hut rendered doubly difficult by 
the fact that as yet we possess no positive know¬ 
ledge of the existing provision for secondary edu¬ 
cation—that is, as to the qnalitj/ of the work of 
schools which are at present roughly classified as 
.secondary. It is notorious that many of these 
schools are merely non-public-elementary schools, 
and should properly be denominated either “ prim¬ 
ary ” or “ preparatory - secondary.” In order, 
diereforc, that the public may be able to take a 
synoptic \ iew of tlie educational field, an Inspection 
of all schools, other than public elementary schools, 
ought at once to be conducted, and it should be 
( oncluded within the ’space of a scholastic year. 
This would involve a discriminating choice as to 
the provisional staff of inspectors, a well-thought- 
out plan of operations, wise guidance during their 
progress, and lastly a careful tabulation and com¬ 
parison cf results. The survey would cost perhaps 
^(>o,noo, the part of expense might be borne by 
county and borough councils, and would be cheap 
at the price, for it would pave the way for the 
passing of a I^ocal Authority Bill as nothing else 
would, and it would call together a body of skilled 
appraisers of educational work, out of which the 
perniancnt staff of inspectors and sub-inspectors 
could with confidence be formed. If, however, 
the ICducation Office shrinks from the comprehen¬ 
siveness of this task, it will begin to inspect schools 
one by one Vt sucb charge as it may fix. The 
Welsh Board, for example, fixes the charge to each 
school at half-a-crown per pupil. In this manner 
the field would no doubt be surveyed in time. 
But one grave disadvantage of this meagre and 
timid policy would be that those schools which most 
need Inspection would stand off until the Board 
declare.s its intention to compile a register of 
cfficienl secondary .schools and until the great 
i’ublic Schools have declared individually their 
willingness to submit, and have actually sub¬ 
mitted, to the tests of efficiency as regards sanita¬ 
tion of buildings, teaching ability of staff and 
actual educational results. 

It is, however, fairly certain that, quite apart 
fr“om the Local Authority of tlie future, existing 
Technical Education Authorities can, and are 
likeljj to, do much to accelerate the slow steps of 
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the Board. Local grants to public secondary 
schools will, doubtless, in future be made on con¬ 
dition that all such aided schools be inspected by, 
or under the regulations of, the Board of Educa¬ 
tion, and that the results of such inspection be 
satisfactory. If, as is more than probable, these 
conditions be generally made, the public secondary 
schools represented on the Headmasters’ Associa¬ 
tion are likely to form that class of .secondary 
schools which will be first affected by the operations 
of the Act, and it cannot be doubted that, on the 
whole, the results of suph inspection will be both 
stimulating to these schools and beneficial to the 
public. 

Tkchnicai. Instruction Committkus. 

By Wiii.iAM llEwn r, B.Sc. 

Chairman of the Ahi.oci.ati(>n of Directors and Organising .Sccie- 
l.-iries fot I'cchnical and Secondary Jsducalion. 

The Technical Instruction Committee.s have 
been brought into relationship with the several 
departments of the Government exercising educa¬ 
tional functions—the Science and Art Department, 
the Education Department, the Board of Agri¬ 
culture and the Charity Commissioners, and it will 
therefore be an advantage to them to know that in 
the future they will have to deal only with one 
authority, under whose control the various sections 
of educational work will be co-ordinated, and whose 
position in regard to any one section will be 
adopted with full knowledge^ .and undet standing of 
its bearing upon the rest, which in the past has 
not always been the case. 

Many of these committees have given assistance 
in some form or other to ‘the public secondary 
schools in their districts, as is well shown by the 
very full report contained in the Recunl of TeJinical 
and Secondary Education for January, 1900. 'I'hey 
have also in many cases taken steps to ascertain 
the amount and distribution of the present provision 
for .secondary education in their areas, and this 
information will be useful in connection with anj 
inquiries into this matter which the Board of 
Education, in concert with local authorities, may 
think it desirable to institute. The inspection of 
secondary schools by inspectors appointed by the 
Board, or by organisations recognised by it for the 
purpose, will prove of great advantage to the 
Technical Instruction Committees, some of whom 
have themselves hitherto arranged for the special 
inspection of schools in receipt of their grants. 
Such inspection will not only enable the com¬ 
mittees to learn something of the standing of the 
particular schools, but, as it will no doubt be 
undertaken in a sympathetic manner, will afford 
both the sclipols and the committees valuable in¬ 
formation, and suggestions as to further develop¬ 
ments. 

If the Board of Education is able to arrange a 
satisfactory leaviag certificate examination for 
certain types of schools, e.g., secondary and higher 
grade or higher primary schools, it will not only do 
^mething to'set a standard and aim for many of 
jiie pupils, but such certificates will serve evi¬ 


dence of the necessary preliminary training de¬ 
sirable for studei\ts to receive before entering upon 
specialised courses of instruction in technical pr 
commercial schools. The Technical Instruction 
Committees recognise how important it is that 
students for their higher technical classes should 
have received a sound general ,education,"and for 
that reason have desired to maintain as close a 
connection as possible between the administration 
of technical and general secondary education. 

The relations of the work of evening continuation 
classes to that of technical schools and classes is 
important, and some confusion has arisen in certain 
cases through such schools working under two 
distinct departments—the Education Department 
and the Science and Art Department. Different 
types of schools are now included under the name 
Evening Continuation School and work under 
one and the same code; and some differentiation 
into groups with more definite scope and aim would 
be an educational advant.age and should receive 
early attention. 

Higher gratis schools or higher primary schools 
have admittedly done excellent work, and the 
unfortunate dispute as to their position in the 
scheme of administration is one which should be 
at once settled, and the co-ordination of such 
schools with the e.lementary schools, on the one 
hand, and technical schools on the other, con¬ 
sidered with a view to the fullest advantage being 
taken of the training which their best students 
receive for an industrial career. The recognition 
of the necessity for several di.stinct types of higher 
grade schools to meet the special needs of different 
districts should be pressed. 

With regard to special science, art and tech¬ 
nological work, it is to be hoped that the action of 
the new Board will be to give greater latitude and 
freedom to recognised re.sponsible local authorities 
in methods of work and administrative details, and 
to allow of some adaptation of courses and schemes 
to varying local conditions. 

Private Schools. 

By the Rev. J. O. Bkva.m, M.A., F.S.A. 
t'ormeil\- I’residem of the Piiv.rte .Schools A.s.socialior). 

Beeore this magazine is published the steps 
which have been taken by the Government and 
their Departmental-Committee to constitute the 
Board of Education and to order its mode of pro¬ 
cedure may have enabled us to realise certain 
broad lines of activity. 

The personal equation always counts for much, 
and it may be helpful to reflect upon the personnel of 
the new Board. {Vide Act I., 2, 3.) The 
principal point to be noted is that the familiar 
Hccs of the Duke of Devonshire and Sir John 
Gorst are destined to emerge upon this new 
world. 

The administrators of the Act will be the 
Chief Secretary, Sir George Kekewich, and three 
/Assistant Secretaries, viz., Mr. Tucker, Sir W. 
Abney, and a third—already virtually chosen/— 
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appointed special reference to the require¬ 
ments of secondary education. % 

. Section 4 provides that it shall be lawful for 
Her Majesty, by Order, to establish,a Consulta¬ 
tive Committee for the purposes of framing a 
Register of Teachiters and of advising the Board. 
“ It shall be lawful.” That is the technical term 
used in reference to the Crown, but it introduces 
an element of uncertainty. If this Committee be 
not constituted—as some are inclined to prophesy 
—it is still possible that the Board might feel 
itself called upon, under the Act, to take up the' 
work of registration. The success of this scheme 
would depend upon the good-will and self-interest 
of individual teachers. There appear to be no 
power jOf compulsion and no penal consequences 
attaching to a refusal to register. 

The Queen’s Speech referred to the introduc¬ 
tion of a Bill to provide for the creation of Local 
Authorities. Our forecast of its provisions is 
that county and county borough councils will 
be granted a dominant intluence in the compo¬ 
sition of these bodies, although we hope and believe 
that teachers and other persons conversant with 
problems of secondary education will, by co-option, 
find a place thereupon. 

The uncertainty atterviing the composition of 
these committees, their powers and their monetary 
resources, will prevent the Hoard from taking up, 
on its own account, any duties beyond those 
absolutely laid upon it by the Act of i8gg. 
When the Hill becomes law, special functions will 
be delegated to the authorities created, and the 
Board and these important bodies will be enabled 
to work together. 

Three points, however, may be noted here :— 
(«) The Science and Art Department have ar¬ 
ranged to accept local organisations as responsible 
for the science and art instruction within their 
respective areas, and it is clear that such bodies 
will have a vested interest when the promised Bill 
is under discussion, (i) The Board can inspect 
schools supplying secondary education by its own 
officers or by means of any university or' other 
organisation. Under this clause, the Bill' might 
enormously increase the power of an organisation 
already recognised under clause VII. of the 
Science and Art Regulations. (r) Again, in 
clause III., section 2, of the Act of iSgy, we find 
that every county council may pay the expenses of 
inspecting, under this section, any school within 
the county. 

From {h) and (c) we gather that the ipspection 
and examination of schools may-be carried out 
under the nevv, Act even before the projected 
measure/or the completion of the organisation of 
secondary education comes into being. The e.x- 
tension brought about under the latter scheme will 
have reference to the investigation (by the newly- 
organised authorities) of the wants of the 
community, the tabulation and appraisement of 
existing agencies, and the supply of defects by the 
establishment and maintenance of schools out of 
public funds. 

In the preparation of this paper our thoughts 


have been directed to the prospects of the different 
classes of private schools. The school preparatory 
to the public schools, and the high-class boarding 
school, have nothing to fear. Presumably, they 
will have no special difficulty in satisfying the 
authority as to the sanitary condition of their 
premises and the sufficiency and efficiency of their 
staff. 

Even these enquiries will not be pressed home 
to-day or to-morrow. The Board has an immense 
task before it; it has tO’ arrange for dealing with 
thousands of schools, and it has to create and 
train a staff of inspectors. 

The question of the provision and allocation of 
funds for the organisation of secondary education 
is all-important. What wilt be done, and the 
manner of its doing, must depend upon the 
material resources at the disposal of the Depart¬ 
ment and the local authorities. 

We repeat that, unless they think fit, private 
teachers need not trouble to register their names, 
to place their schools under examination (apart 
from hygienic inspection), or to take any note of 
these Acts. The pro\isions are permissive, not 
compulsory. We also repeat that the changes 
foreshadowed will be but’bf slow accomplishment. 
.\s a preliminary many enejuiries must be formu¬ 
lated, many suggestions made, much red tape 
displayed. 

Tlic grasp of the deoartmental hand will, how¬ 
ever, tighten with time—the cordon will be drawn 
ever closer. Provisions that are now optional 
will become binding—“ may ” will be transformed 
into “ must.” 


IIlGllIiK GuADE ScIIOOES. 

By WiLi.lA.M Dyciie, B.A. 

IVesidciil of A'.socialiiin of lIe.adoia.stprs of Higher Grade 
Schools and .Schools of .Science. 

In my opinion, the Board of Education will find 
,itself compelled to deal Avith the Higher Grade 
School questio.n at a very early date. The fact 
that these schools are partly under the Elementary 
and partly under the Science .and Art sub-division 
of the Board, and that in one and the same building 
two schools exist, neither of which has any official 
cognizance of the other, has caused an administra¬ 
tive tangle which will be quite intolerable when 
the two previously independent departments 
become united under one head. More depart¬ 
mental discomfort would arise from letting the 
present state of things alone than from altering it; 
therefore, if for this reason only, something will 
almost certainly be done to define the position of 
higher grade schools. 

1 should think that any action taken by the 
Board will be along the line of least resistance. 
The higher grade school is now accepted as a 
necessi^ even by those who think it a necessary 
evil. 'Ime Education Department and the Science 
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and Art Department have each favoured the de¬ 
velopment of tlicse schoolb, and have loo accurate 
a knowledg^c of their eiricieiicy and of the political 
troubles which in urban constituencieb would 
arise as a consequence of any serious attack 
upon them, to advise or to permit the new Board 
to adopt any measures for their abolition or even 
for their repression. On the other hand, the in¬ 
fluence of the power which has latterly on one or 
two occasions wrecked the beneficent schemes of 
the Education Departmnnt for tlie improvement 
of elementary education will, together with the 
financial strain resulting from the war, probably 
prove strong enough to prevent anything being 
done to develop or e.Ntend higher grade schools. 

I should iin.agine that existing schools will be 
left in the enjoyment of their present grants, but 
that the Hoaril will probably do what it can to 
prevent the founding of new schools. One 
question will have to be definitely settled and 
•settled at om e, namely, are higher grade schools 
to continue under the government of two depart¬ 
ments of the Board, or are they to be relegated to 
one department, and if so, to which ? I think it 
will be found that tire settlement involving the 
fewest complications will be to put them under 
the Elementary Department, l)ecause they are in 
their nature an organic part of tlie elementary 
school system. To cut them off from the elemen¬ 
tary system would kill them in a few years, but 
meantime the elementary jrydra would only grow 
another head, which would be the same tiring 
under another name. 


THE STUDY OF “AS YOU LIKE IT." 

ItyJ. A. Nilkh.v, li.A. 

A■^s^staIlt•Ma^ter in Liu'riiDoI College. 

I.—General Conception of the Play. 

T he atmosphere of “As You f^ike It” is 
quite different from that of the historical^ 
plays, different from the great tragedies, 
different from comedies of real life like “ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor.” We are in the world 
of romance, where things do not proceed by 
ordinary rules, and where neither great forces, 
great passions, nor even boisterous reality is 
allowed to enter. The key-note to the play is, 
then, to be heard in Shakespeare’s description of 
the life in the forest of Arden, where men “ fleet 
the time carelessly away ” and imitate “ the old 
Robin flood of England.” He has taken the 
liberty of romance to dispense with the hard 
necessity of cause and effect, and to avoid all that 
would be painful; he does not wish for the licence 
of romance to be extravagant and unnatural. 
Associated with the feeling which suggests a world 
where the unplea-santnesses of prosaic fact' are 
forbidden i^ the affectionate remembrance of the 
restfulness and simplicity of the country. “ As 


You Like It ” is full of the colour of English rural 
life, but it is seen somewhat distantly, through 
the golden haze of a recollection which only dwells 
on the brighter side. Shakespeare is beginning to 
tire of the feverish activity of the capital, and 
looks back to Stratford with a ‘regretful fondness. 
This is a mood which admits -a certain degree of 
melancholy, anci we consequently find a running 
commentary of mild disillusion supplied to the 
story. But it is only the commentary of a man 
who hugs his discontent rather than'suffers from 
it. .Shakespeare vvill not here probe into the deep 
wounds of liumanity, as in “ Macbeth ’’ or “ Lear,” 
any more than he will represent the violent pas¬ 
sions, or the sudden catastrophes, or even the 
coarse and laughable accidents of life. There is 
ceitainly this note of melancholy, but it is a 
luxurious melancholy. Lastly, because we are in 
the world of romance, we are in a world where 
love is dominant. It is the glamour rather than 
tlie passion of love which Shakespeare represents. 
Boy and girl or man and woman fall in love at 
.sight, spontaneously and lightly. 'Pherc is no 
reason sought or expressed for the infatuation. It 
would be heresy here to explain the workings of 
the love-god, as wheie Othello describes the first 
beginnings of Desdeirona’s tenderness. The 
words of Marlowe, put in the mouth of one of the 
lovers, might have been uttered by any of them, 
cv’en, with a touch of self-ridicule, by the motley 
fool Touchstone; 

He nevei lincil dial loved not .il (iv-.t .siyhi. 

It is the love of careless, healthy youth, never 
crossed by the shadow of death, nor indeed by any 
great shadow, and only suffering as much ilisap- 
pointnient as will give zest to the general good 
fortune which is to crown the conclusion. 

A comparison between the play and Lodge’- 
story “ Rosalytide,” which suggested it, will bring 
into prominence some of these features of Shake¬ 
speare’s intention. “ Rosalynde ” is also a story 
of a younger son unjustly treated by his elder 
brother, of a prince banished by the usurper, of 
the friendship of the usurper’s daughter for the 
daughter of the rightful prince; tlie wrestling 
match, the escape to the forest, the love-story and 
the happy ending are all in the play as in the 
novel. But the points of difference are .vital. To 
take small matters first; in the story the elder 
brother has robbed the younger, in addition to 
ill-treatment. Shakespeare discards this, because 
the offerfder is to be admitted into gracd at the 
last. It is Shakespeare’s idea to make the usurper 
and the lawful duke brothers. This is to give 
their case a resemblance to that of Orlando and 
Oliver, so that Rosalynde’s sympathies at once go 
out to Orlando, and also to give a more natural • 
complexion to Celia’s renunciation of her father 
for her friend. The novel is very dilatory in 
action ; much time is taken up with the alterca¬ 
tions of Orlando—he is Rosader in the original— 
with Saladin, the prototype of Oliver. (It may be 
noticed that Shakespeare re-christened them after 
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Charlemagne’s paladins, with an allusion to the 
proverb.) Shakespeare, as Mr. Verity points out, 
“ gets his oharacPers into the foiffest as rapidly as 
po’ssible.” In the novci the wicked brother rescues 
the two princesses from an attack .of robbers. 
That is to prcparp for the happy ending and tin: 
double ;narriage, but .Shakespeare refuses the 
device, because he* does not wish to disturb the 
repose of the forest by the invasion of violence. 
For the same reason, he will not have the usurper 
to be defeated and killed, but the desired conclu¬ 
sion must be brought about by repentance. 
Especially significant is the invention of three' 
entirely new char.acters- -Audrey, Touchstone and 
Jacjues. They mark the very clearly defined dis¬ 
tinction between the entirely artificial conditions 
of the* novel and the human atmospheie of the 
play. 

The characters of “As You Like It” are real, 
though tliey arc not brought into contact with all 
the hard reahl)' of life. Tlie forest of Ardc'u is no 
convention.d Arden, but rural England seen with 
tile eyes of a poet. 7 'ouchstone gives the sub-acid 
criticism of the actiuli as it unfolds itself, j.aques 
introdui es a far deeper element of poetry and of 
melanch(jly than could exist with the ccviventional 
trealnK-nt of icmianre. lu the character of Audrey 
one sees how Sliakespif'aic,’ even when he was 
wholly concerned with the choice of bright and 
pleasant colours, would not lose his hold on pl.ain 
and common elements which underlie all human 
nature. Audrey and William are to the n:st what 
llotlom and (hiincc aic to the lo\ ers and the fairies 
in “ Midsunimei Night’s Dream,” the nurse to 
Romeo ami Juliet, Launce Gobbo to liassanio and 
Portia. riiey arc not concessions to the popular 
t.iste for focilery. d'hey are essential to the pre¬ 
servation of himi.iu proportions, the soil from 
which the llowers of fancy and imagination draw 
^their nounshnieiit. 

Here, then, arc a number of broad lines of 
thought to be driven through the play in a fust 
or second reading, 'before we come to rlelailed 
e.xaiilination of the chaiacters. 

(1) It is a romantic story, taking the liberties 
which romaiici; allows itself with hard facts. A 
slight but obvious exaiuple is to be found in the 
lioness and the green and gilded snake which 
inhabit the forest. 

(2) It is a glorific.ition of country life, and pre- 
eminentfy of English country,life. The forest is 
said to be in France, and some species of its fauna 
are tropical, but the rustics who lir'c in it were 
born and bred in the Warwickshire AiaJen. 

(3) The liberties which Shakespeare has taken 
with probability are all in the interests of cheerful 
and hoppy presentation. He docs not rvish to 
pile up wonders, but only to avoid dwelling on 
what is painful. 

(4) The mood which prompts the poet to linger 
affectionately on recollections of the simple life of 
the country is a mood tinged with melancholy, 
and one which tends to shoot little arrows of 
sarcasm at the artificial life in which the poet was 
himself involved. 


(5) This melancholy is not very deep seated. 
The character in which it is personified is treated 
with a kind of half-contemptuous pity and toler¬ 
ance by his companions. 

(6) Shakespeare has written “ As You Like It” 
in that detached spirit which prompts a man to 
laugh at himself. Touchstone's parody of Jaques’ 
cynicism has some such aim. 

(7) As a romantic story, the piece is chiefly con¬ 
cerned with an aspect of love. It is clear that 
this will not be a very serious aspect. It is the 
love of youth; it is love never very seriously 
crossed ; and it is love which never rises to passion, 
for the heroics of Orlando are not to be taken too 
literally. Above ail, it is the love which savours 
of illusion, the “ love at sight.” 

(8) The various pairs of lovers are intended as 
conliasts, ofleriug a kind of ironical commentary 
on the weaknesses which they could not see in 
themselves. Celia offers the remonstrance of 
common sense to Rosalind in love, only to fall an 
unaccountable victim herself at last. The rustic 
co([uetry of Hhebe is made to look ridiculous by 
the Iraiikness of the lady of rank, while Rosalind’s 
reproaches to tlic country beauty are not ilevoid 
of unconscious satire on her own womanly jealousy 
of good looks in another woman. Audrey is the 
entirely stolid creature, not necessarily confined to 
the lowei classes, who regards love, if she gives 
any attention to the thing, as a superfluous 
accessory to the business of matrimony. Touch¬ 
stone, in whom is eon.centratcd the self-mocking 
spirit of the play—a spirit not strong enough to be 
bitter ; only astimgeiit and tonic—has not enough 
inspect in his menial constitution to feel the .senti¬ 
ment, and loo much afjuteness not to discover the 
vulneiable points m it, while a full share of original 
perversity leads him into the folly with his eyes 
ope.n. 

(y) \Ve thus find every shade of love, or imita¬ 
tion of love, lepresented, e.xcept passion.ate love. 

In the “ Tides from Shakespe-are,” by Charles 
and Mary Lamb, the romantic part of the story is 
developed with great delicacy and insight. The 
s.itincal eleuK'nt in the play has, of course, been 
igi'.oied. The young student might with advan¬ 
tage, after reading through the play once or twice, 
compare the, impres<jion thus gathered with that 
conveyed by Mary Lamb's sketch. Several un¬ 
noticed touches will thus be brought to light. 
One or two of these illuminating hints may be 
mentioned here. I'or instance, there is the reason 
discovered for the vivid interest which Rosalind 
felt in Orlando’s condition ; there is the pretty 
observation that “ the faithful friendship Celia had 
shown ill accompanying Rosalind so many weary 
miles made the new brother, in recompense for 
this true love, exert a cheerful spirit, ’as if he were 
indeed Ganymede, the rustic and stout-hearted 
brother of the gentle village maiden, .Aliena ” ; 
there is the defence, even prettier, of Rosalind for 
not revealing her identity carfier to her father; 
and there is the appreciation of the mood in 
Orlando which made him take pleasure in the 
mock courtship of Ganymede. 
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ON THE USE OF THE VOICE IN 
TEACHING. 

By J'ATRICK Kirwan. 

W HEN elocution was looked upon as the art 
of mouthing and false declamation, it was 
very rightly avoided; butnowtliat teachers 
are finding it impossible, without training, to cope 
with the recpiirements of voice, the necessity of 
making a methodical study of the production and 
use of the voice in spegklng is apparent. 

When the London School Foard found that 
teacher’s pharyngitis was becoming common, it 
was thought time to act, and specialists were 
called in. In dealing with many of these cases, it 
struck me that if a few hints had been given and 
observed beforehand, a great deal of the evil 
would have been avoided. As there maybe many 
others who are, either consciously or unconsci¬ 
ously, on the wrong path, we here give in The 
School World a few words in the shape of prac¬ 
tical hints, both as to the proper control of voice 
and breath, and as to what to avoid in the daily 
use of the voice in speech. 

Expressive Reading and Speaking. 

Some faults are common in the use of voice. 
One of these is the habit of inexpressive reading 
and speaking. I mean by “ ine.xpressive ” a want 
of distribution of emphasis„,and consetpient fatigue 
of voice through lack of variety, and resulting 
absence of rest. In every sentence there are cer¬ 
tain words indispensable to the expression of the 
idea. These are to be thrown in high light by 
setting them in contrast to their surroundings in 
a phrase ; and this contrast is generally, though 
not always, obtained by centralising force of utter¬ 
ance on them, using all subsidiary words and 
phrases as resting-places of voice. By careful 
attention to phrasing, we not only increase tltc 
meaning, but rest the voice. From both points of 
view the words in a sentence should lie gathered 
round the one or two leading words, as iron filings 
round the poles of a magnet. This is one method 
of resting the voice, which, from want of thought, 
is not generally practised. „ ‘ 

Another, and connected with this, is the want 
of due observance of pause. Pauses are to the 
tones of the voice in a sentence what black is to 
the scheme of colour in a picture. But the ob¬ 
servance of due length and balance of pauses is 
not only an aesthetic consideration, nor of mere 
intellectual interest. Wdieu voice is properly pro¬ 
duced, these places of frequent pause become in¬ 
dispensable as points of recuperation in the taking 
of breath, *Phrase your sentences by a distribu¬ 
tion of force in emphasis, and phrase the whole 
of your speech by attention to due observance and 
balance of pauses. The faults of pronouncing all 
words on one level of force, and of running on sen¬ 
tences and parts of sentences without separation, 
are connected with expression. Nevertheless, 
they help to a large extent in the eventual destruc¬ 


tion of the voice, as they give no rest in voice 
attack, and no time for renewal breath. The 
mechanical fauR causing them Is that the voice is 
taken on the uncontrolledt expiring breath. This 
will be referred to, and explained, Jater. 

Control of Voice. 

Further prominent faults to which I would call 
attention are connected directly with the mecha¬ 
nism of speaking, and not indirectly through want 
of expression, as in tlie previous c^ses. One is 
a habit, common to many, of pushing the voice 
forward, so to speak—that is to say, of speaking 
with a consciousness of a forward and upward 
strain, which, as we shall see later, is directly 
contrary to what ought to be were the voice pro¬ 
perly produced. It is especially when loudness is 
required that this strain becomes most marked, 
producing congestion in the upper vocal parts— 
chiefly in the pharynx—and giving expression to 
a sound that is necessarily harsh and unmusical. 
Notice tlie average man who wants to make his 
voice heard liy’somebody who is at a distance from 
him. He blows his voice forward, as if by mere 
force of his forward propulsion of breath he could 
reach the man’s ear, straining his voice in the 
effort of a shout. This is a habit very easily 
dropped into by toacliers, and, in course of time, 
it must ruin the voice. The effort made instrengtli 
of accent, or in force of tone, must not feel as 
though we were pushing the voice forward, but 
rather the contrary, as holding it within ourselves, 
gaining full resonance, as will be presently ex¬ 
plained. Accent is obtained by a blow, and not 
a push. 

The Function of Consonants. 

Laying lengthy stress on consonants is another 
metliod commonly employed by the average 
speaker of injuring the voice. This is often the 
cause of stammering. The stammerer may be 
one who has begun by laying all the weight of his 
voice, not on the accented vowels, as it shoul'd be, 
but ori,, the consonants preceding or following 
them. As long as he was dealing with consonants 
capable of being prolonged, such as M, or N, F, 
S, H, &.C., the words would conic, according to his 
perception, all right; but when he came to the 
other class of consonant, incapable of being pro¬ 
longed, such as CiJ-’, B, T, D, C —hard,’—A', &c., 
he would try to prolong those also—urged to it by 
the w'eight of his voice on them—and the result 
would be A rejAetition, or, in other words, a-'Stam- 
iier. When stammering is not produced, the 
result of injured voice nevertheless remains. 

Faulty use of consonants seems to result from 
vant of clear conception as to their real function. 
It is forgotten that they are of no value as 
iiusical sounds, which they are not, but as methods 
of attack of tones. All force of accent should be 
on tones, and not on consonants. If the position 
of the mouth for the production of each conso- 
rant bc examined, we shall find in every case 
some kind of obstruction to tone. These obstruc- 
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tions must l>e removed, or, in other words, the 
position of the*s»iouth altered, before tone can be 
properly produced. If we try and force tone 
through any of theso' obstructions—proceeding 
from the closed throat to the compressed lips— 
which form the positions necessary for the conso¬ 
nants, thp, result must necessarily be an unmusical 
tone, and a wrongly forced voice. But the pre¬ 
liminary obstruction improves the brilliancy of the 
tone which follows and conquers it. 

The Junction oe Consonants and Vowels. 

In every word there is a dwelling, or poise, of 
voice immediately after the accent. With the 
untrained speaker this poise is frequently placed 
on the consonant, but with the artistic use of 
voice always on the vowel. The initial consonant 
precedes the force of voice, which comes on the 
succeeding tone and tlies away before the conclud¬ 
ing consonant is added. Thus the voice is never 
displaced, or the quality of tone destroyed, by the 
obstructive consonants, which are row clear and 
distinct from the full tdne as heard on the accent. 
It is a curious thing that this method of joining 
consonants and vowels is not pointed out, as far as 
1 know, in any of our modern text-books, and 
seems to be known to but fc’.>^. The early plain- 
chant composers paid particular attention to it 
under the name of “ liquescance,” and in song, 
where the poise of the voice is longer, the method 
is more clearly seen than in speaking. Yet in 
speech the same system should be observed : thus, 
“ A rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet ” shoukl be pronounced “ A ro—se by a—ny 
o—ther na—me would snie—11 as swee -t,” not 
“A ros—e by an—y oth—er nam—e would smell 
—as sweet—.” 

The difference between the two methods of 
jt^ining vowels and consonants may be particularly 
well exemplified in verse, where the pleasing effect 
depends to such a large extent upon the harmoni¬ 
ous arrangement of vowel tones. Take, for in¬ 
stance,’the opening lines of some such musical 
arrangement of tones as we may lind in Shelley’s 
“ Sensitive Plant,” and listen to the effect of the 
poise on each accented tone :— 

A sc — lisiiivc |ila in in a ga—rden grew -, 

And the you—ng winds fc—d it with si- -Iwr dew , 

And it o-ipened it.s fa —n-like lea—ve.s to the li ghl. 

And do—sed them benea —ih the ki- --.sses of ni--ght. 

Production of Vowel Tones. 

» 

The consideration of dwelling upon tone leads 
us to tha queiftion of voice production, for, of 
course, it 16 worse than useless to dwell upon tones 
improperly produced. Voice production is, to a 
great extent, a muscular exercise, and right voice 
use depends ujron a knowledge of which muscles 
to hold in tension and which relaxed. Evils, such 
as teacher’s sore throat,” &c., usually arise from 
placing strain on the muscles of the part of the 
vocal apparatus which should be relaxed. 

In the teaching of voice, a great deal too much 


attention has been drawn to the larynx, with the^ 
result that the pupil, thinking hard of his larynx, 
and wondering whether it is properly adjusted, 
places strain in its immediate neighbourhood, and 
this eventually brings about pharyngitis or laryn¬ 
gitis. The larynx really is adjusted directly in 
answer to the dictates of the brain, and it is only 
by the effect produced that we can check the 
position and tension of the vocal cords. But if we 
fix our thoughts, not on the place of initiation of 
voice, but on the chambers of resonance, we at 
once have something definite to work upon. Let 
us, therefore, briefly examine the requisites of tone 
and resonance, and how we may satisfy them. 

If we take a tuning fork, and strike one of the 
prongs, the vibratory movement of tone is set up 
in the fork, and communicates itself to the sur¬ 
rounding air. If we wish to prolong the sound, 
it is evident that the succeeding blows must be 
simply sufficient to re-start the movement as 
before. Sliould the blows come so continuously 
as to conslitute a push, the equality of the vibra¬ 
tions would be destroyed, and hence the musical 
quality of the sound. Further, if we take an air 
container of a certain size, and place it in close 
proximity to the sounding fork, the note emitted 
by the fork is taken up and resonated by the air 
in the container, and the resultant tone, being 
louder and fuller, is more distinctly heard in a 
large space. Were this resonance chamber to be 
of continually altering size and shape, and were 
the air in it to emerge with uncontrolled force 
against the sounding body, not only would the 
tone be injured, but also the resonance. 

.\gain, if instead of a tuning fork, we had taken 
a body whicli gave a complex tone, such as a bell, 
we know that, upon placing resonance chambers of 
different sizes close to it, we could pick out and 
strengthen certain harmonics in the original tone, 
and thus alter the quality. 

fjumming up all these considerations, we come 
to the conclusion of our requirements for vocal 
tone; (i) something capable of vibration against 
which the blow is struck, (2) some power with 
which to strike the blow, (3) some resonance 
chamlier to give power and quality to the whole 
note, (4) a series of furthei resonance chambers by 
the application 5 f whicil the quality of tone may 
be altered. Let us next see bow we may, in our 
bodies, best satisfy these conditions. 

An e.xamiuation of the process of breathing 
shows us the following story of the management of 
breath. In a deep inspiration, the air is taken in 
through the nose, which is the natviral inlet to the 
windpipe—not the mouth, as some people think— 
and comes down through the nasal channels, and 
behind the soft palate, through the pharynx, 
larynx, and windpipe, into the bronchi, and 
thence into the air cells of the lungs. These air- 
cells, dilating, expand, and reiiuire an extra en¬ 
largement of chest for their greater bulk. To 
raeet^this requirement, the ribs are lifted, carrying 
the Breast-bone forward in the action, and the 
sides outward. The dome-shaped, muscular floor 
of the chest is flattened by the side pull of the 
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ribs and forward iiioveinont of the breastd^ono, 
and it is also pidled downwards by the: tension of 
the abdominal muscles beneath it. When the 
lungs have been thus fdlcd, the chc;st floor is al¬ 
lowed to rise, pushing the lungs which rest on it 
upwards, and thus scpieezing the air-cells and 
expelling the contained air. The ciiest at the 
same time adjusts itself to the emptying lungs, 
the sides falling in, and the bioast-bone sinidug. 
Ill voice production, the first pait of this operation 
—the inspiration—is taken fully, and the second 
part—the expiration—;;e'\'erely controlled. 

It is evident that at the end of a deep inspiration 
we have the largest size of chest, with the gieatest 
quantity of contained air. If this position cvere 
maintained, and a blow of air sent upwards hy a 
momentary jerk of the c.hest tlour, such as is 
given in sne-ezing or coughing oi any sudden ex¬ 
piratory effort, the jniff of air would be sent up 
the windpipe until it met with an ohstniction, 
against cvhicli it would strike a blow. 'I'he vocal 
cords stretched across the top of the windpipe, and 
nearly meeting, form tins obstruclion, and the 
blow of air dins sent up against them is what 
happens in the accents of speech. 

In the \ocal cords we satisfy our first comlition 
of something capable of vibration against which 
the blow is struc k. In the puff of air forcibly senl 
upwards we satisfy the second condition of a power 
until which to strike the blow. In the held chest | 
we satisfy the third condition of a resonance , 
chanibei, because the air m the windpipe, broncin, ; 
and the air-cells of tlie lungs, is set vibrating in ' 
sympathy with the cords, and, if the hand be , 
applied to the chest or back of a person singing, ^ 
this vibration may be fell;- 1 

.'\bove the vibiating cords we have a series of | 
resonance chambers, in the ventricles of the j 
larjnx, the mouth, and the nasal channels, thus i 
completing the whole area of resonance from the I 
top of the nose to the floor of the chest. Hy j 
movement of the tongue we can, withonl forming j 
an obstruction, modify the size and .shape of the ! 
month, and llins satisfy our foiitlh ciondition of a 
series of resonanc.e cliainbers, by the application 
of which the cpiality of tone may be altered. It is 
thus that our vowel tones are formed. 

Besides the deep iiispirtition, w^ can, with dis¬ 
tended chest, still lake a further breath. This is 
taken through the nose and mouth, is expended on 
the accents of speech, and is renewed at every 
grainnialical and ihetorical pause. This is what 
was meant at the outset by the statement that the 
pauses in speech arc the opportunities of recupera¬ 
tion. 

The usual faults in the pioduction of tone arise 
through some obstruction being jilaced in the way 
of the necessary free vibration—cithei through a 
closed mouth, or constricted pharynx—or through 
improperly controlled breath. The result is 
pharyngitis oc* laryngitis. The jaw must be 
dropped easily, and without restraint, almost of 
its own weight, as that of a dead person wuuIlI do. 
The last tbp breath of which we spoke should be 
taken fully and deeply, with a feeling resembling 


the inspiration of a yawn, the ribs shomld never be 
allowed to fall enuring tlie produerfon of tone, and 
the chest resonance should never quite vanish, eyen 
in those tones where nasal resonance is most 
prominent.^ • 

Troni the abov^e considerations the following 
simple exeicise in voice pioduction is dexluced. 

(u) Take a deep breath through the nostrils, 
while counting tliree seconds, with the fingers and 
thumbs slightly pinching the lower ribs at the 
sides. , 

(/v) Hold this bteath, with the ribs immovable, 
while you count a further three seconds. 

(r) Take a last breath in through the nose and 
mouth —the first part of a yawn- and, on the 
return of this bieatli, produce, with open mouth, 
the broad vowel ir —as in “ f.ither.’’ Listen for a 
clear attack, without any prelimiiiaty click of the 
throat, and for the chest le.sonance. The other 
vowel tones may be formed from this. 

It is difficult to go thioiigli accur.ite vocal exer¬ 
cises without the presence of .i teacher, but, if the 
few hints conridned in this article are properly fol¬ 
lowed, all tendency to injury of voice through 
wrong usage is renioveil. 


ICXPEULMLNT.VL CIIEMISTKV. 

A Coi'Ksi-. or Work ii.vsi'.i) ox Tiiii Juxiok Locaf. 

ExAMIXAflONS 01 Oxi’OUD A.MI EAMItKIUt.E 
ExUVERSI I lES. 

IFy I'Kor. f. It. (,'oi,l'.\lA.\, ,\.R.C..S., F.I (.'. 
.Soulli-AVcilein I’DlyU clinic, Chelsea. 

III.—Composition of Water -Hydrogen - 
Natural Waters—Distillation—Solution. 

T HIv subject is treated in such a manner as lo 
give the iauhtv working details ot the ex¬ 
periments suitable' for the coitrse. The 
exjrejiments, unless otherwise stated, artJ to be 
perfoiined by the student. If the experiment is 
starred ('■), it sliould either be performed by the 
teacher in the lecture loom, or done by the student 
under the /cnomil supervision of tlio teacher. 

(19) Co.VU’OSIliON OK W'AlIiK. 

Chemically purti water differs from air in being 
a chemical compound, whereas air is a mixture 
(article 1 ., 3). Air, therefore, possesses properties 
intermeSiate*between tho.se of its constituent gases, 
nitrogen and oxygen, but water differs entirely in 
its properties from its component j^ases. 

The composition of water is not v*ry readily 
j shown in a simple manner, but probably the most 
convenient way is to decompose water by the 
electric current. 

* 2ii. —IVocure a funnel' of aboul 5 inches in diameter, 

and cut off the stem close to ihc shoulder. Fit into the neck of 

1 A dialjstTof 5 UK lies diameter may replace the funnel with advautage, 
or a buttle cut off hy me.uis of a hot wire about 5 inches from the neck wi|l 
&CI ve (he »aiiie pin pose. 
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the funnel a rubber cork, ihrouijh which pa'.bcs two pliitinuni 
wires. (Fig. ii.) do this make two loijgitudinal slits in the 
cork with a wet knife, and place the wires in the slits .so made. 
The cork will then be water-dght when placed in the .stem of 
the funnel. Place •the cork securely in the fuhnel, and add 
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combines with the mercury. Continue this opera' 
tion until the “amalgam” is pasty. Now partb 
fill a dish with water and pour in it a little of the 
sodium amalgam. Bubbles of gas will be seen to 
rise. Quickly invert over the amalgam an inverted 
test-tnbe filled with water, and collect the gas given 
off (Fig. 12). When the tube is half full of gas 
remove the tube, placing the thumb over its mouth, 
invert it and apply a light. The gas will ignite 
and burn with a pale flame tinged with yellow, 
due to sodium vapour. 

(21) i’KliPAK.VriON AM) Coi.LECTION OP HyDKOGEN. 

\Vheu hydrogen is required in larger quantities, 
it is most readily prepared from the action of 
hydroeliloric acid upon zinc. 

IC.xpt. 30.- Fit a two-necked Woulffe’s bottle, 
or an ordinary wide-mouthed Iiottle, with a thistle 
funnel and bent delivery-tube as shown in Fig. 13. 


w.Aler iicidihcd will) .i few drops of sulplimic acid uiilil ihc 
funnel is nearly full. Invert over each ol the wires .1 tcsl-tiibe 
full of watci, and p.iSs the electric cunent fiom 4 tiro'C cell- or 
frou) any oiber convenient souice. As soon .is the current 
passes bubbles of gas will be seen lo be given off from the wires, 
which will collect in the trst-tiibes.' It will be iiollsed tli.it one 
g.ls is given off twice as i.ipidly.ss Ihc other, since the volume 
of gas collecled in one tube twice tli.it Cnileeled in the other. 
When a siillicieiit (juanlity of gas has eollected, remove the 
test-tuhe cotii.iinmg the sin.iller i|uantily of gas by means of (lie 
thumb, invert the lul)? and lest with a glowing .sphni. The 
glowing splint will inllainc, showing the gas to be osygen 
(article II., 12.). Iscmovi. the olhci lube, ami icsi witli a 
lighted taper; the g.is will burn willi a pale tl.mic, u liciiig an 
intlamrnablc gas called liydrogeii. This gas is descillied l.itcr 
on (21, 22 .). It Will theicfore be st'en that wseter conlaiiis two 
dissimilar ga.ses, oxygen and hydrogen, combined in the propoi- 
tion of one volumi- ot oxygen to two volumes of hydiugen. 
(See also p.vi.igraph 2j.) 

* (20) FIvurogen prom Water. 

Many metal.s will t.ike tip the oxygen from water 
and li^ierate liydrogen. 'i'he metal sodium is a 
convenient otic for this purpose. When thrown 
upon wtiter it liberates hydrogen very energeti¬ 
cally, but if tdloyed with mercury its action is 
moderated. 

E.vpf. 21J .—Place a little mercury in a mortar, ami 
add to it a small piece of froshly-cut sodium, press 
the sodium down witii the pestle until the sodium 



Fifr. 12.-Collecliiii; liyJro^'eo fiom sodium nmalj^afu. 


1 If ihe gases in the ai>ove experiiiiejil come oif slowly, owing to the sur* 
face of the platinum being small, the insidt: isjrtion of the wires iim> be 
wound into a spiral, oi a strip of platinum foil may l>e uiiachetl in the fol¬ 
lowing manner Place a strip of platinum foil iti. '< \ m. on a pit lc of 
fireclay. I.»ay tliv free end ol the wire it, and impinge the Oaine o( a 
foot blow*pipe su as to heat the foil end wire to bright redness. Next 
smartty tap both the wire and foil with a hammer, when the wire will 
on to foil 



.V.sccitain that llie join's are air-tight by closing 
the thistle funnel with the welted hand and blow¬ 
ing through the delivery-tube ; no air should be 
heard lo escape. Remove the cork and place in 
the bottle sufficient grj-nulated zinc to cover the 
bottom. Jfeplace the cork, and then add enougli 
water to cover the zinc and the end of the delivery 
tiilie. Adil liy drochloric acid hymetins of the thistle 
funnel. Ifiace the end of the delivery tube under 
water contained in a stoneware pan, and when a few 
minutes have elapsed, .so as to allow tlie gas to 
displace tlie air, collect three jars as described in 
paragraph 13, article 11. 

(22) Proper riEs or Hydrogen. 

E^pt. 31.—Hold a j;ir of the gas mouth down¬ 
wards, lemove the plate and insert a lighted taper. 

The gas will burn with a 
pale flame, but will extin¬ 
guish tlie taper, 

Expt.^2 .—Hold an empty 
jar (Fig. 14) (A) with its 
mouth downwards, and 
gradually turn a jar of 
hydrogen from a similar 
position until it assumes 
the position shown in Fig. 
14 (B), taking care that 
the mouth of the jar (B) 
remains under that of the 
jar (A). Finally, turn (B) 
until it is vertical. Apply 
a liglit to the upper jar; the gas will’ ignite with 
a slight, explosion, showing that hydrogen has 
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been peured upwards, 
it being lighter than 
air. Since tlie gas 
burnt qviietly in ex¬ 
periment 31, a mixture 
of air and hydrogen is 
explosive. 

As hydrogen is lighter 
than air, it may be col¬ 
lected by the displace¬ 
ment of air as follows : 

Expl. 33. — Detach 
the delivery tube from 
the apparatus used for 
the collection of hy¬ 
drogen (Fig. 13), and 
replace it by a tube 
bent twice at right 
angles as shown in 
Fig. 15. As soon as 
the gas has been freely 
given off for a few 
minutes, place an in¬ 
verted gas jar over the 
end of the tube so that 
the tube reaches 'to 
the top of the jar. 
Now remove the jar, keeping it inverted, and 
apply a light; the gas will burn in the usual way. 
Notice the deposition of moisture in the jar. 

(23) Hydrogen forms Water when burnt i\ 
Aik. 

In the last experiment it was noticed that when 
hydrogen was burnt in a dry jar dew was deposited 
on the inside of the vessel. This is due to the 
hydrogen combining with the active constituent of 
the air (oxygen), thus showing the composition of 
the water. If suitable means are employed, a 
greater quantity of water may be collected and its 
properties examined. 

Kxpt. 34.—Add a little more hydrochloric to 
the hydrogen apparatus (Fig. 15), and .since a 
mi.\ture of hydrogen and air is explosive, test if 
the gas is free from air as follows :—Place ovc*r the 
delivery tube an inverted test-tube^ and so collect 
a tube full of gas. Take tlie tube away from the 
apparatus and apply a light; if the gas burns 
quietly up the tube, the gas if free from air; if, 
however, it burns with a squeaking noise it is 
mixed with air, when further trials should be 
made until the gas burns quietly. lo prevent 
accidents in any case, cover the bottle with a duster before 
igniting the hydrogen. Now light the issuing 
hydrogen, and hold over the jet a dry beaker. In 
a short time moisture in the form of small drops 
will form. 

To make this experiment more conclusive, the 
gas may be dried by passing it through a calcium 
chloride drying-tube before testing, as described in 
the next experiment. 

* Expt. 35.-^A large amount of water may be collected by 
arranging a better system of condensing the water formed. 
This method ii shown in Fig. 16. The hydrogen is generated 



Fio, 16.—CitlitLtioii of water fiom burning liydrogni. 


in the bottle (/), and is then dried by passing it through the 
tube (r) filled with small pieces of fused calcium chloride. The 
gas then passes through the bent tube (?), and is burnt at (A). 
The dame at (h) impinges against the bulb (a) of a retort which 
is kept cold by means of a stream of watci from the tap (c). 
The water passes through the lubiilure of the retort by the tube 
(/i), and Hows away into the sink by the neck. The water is 
colleeted as it condenses by a small gl.ass beaker. When a 
sufficient (|uanlily of liquid has been collected, it may he shown 
lo be wat-.r by its po.sscssing neither taste nor smell, by its 
boiling and freezing points, and by the fact that diied copper 
sulphate is immediately f'rncii blue when moistened with it. 

(24) Natural Waters. 

Water is never found perfectly pure in nature. 
The purest form of natural water is rain-water, 
Ifut that contains some substances in solution. 
Spring, river and well waters invariably contain 
dis.solved solids which will vary with the variety 
of rock and soil with which they have been in con¬ 
tact. The amount of dissolved solids in natural 
waters can he leadily estimated as follows :— 

Expt. 36.—Weigh a small porcelain di.sh and 
carefully measure into it 50 c.c. of tap-wate'. 
Place the dish on wire-gauze, and carefully drive 
off all the water by means of a Bunsen flame as 



Vie. ,7.—Evaporation over boiling water 


described in article I., expt. 7, or heat on an im¬ 
provised water bath as shown in Fig. 17. In the 
latter case the dish is placed over a beaker partly 
filled with water, in which a few small pieces of 
paper have been placed to prevent bumping. The 
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temperature ito this case being below the boiling 
point of the liqitld, loss is prevente^i, especially in 
the later stages of tfie process. 

When the whole of tht water has disappeared, 
allow to cool, and weigh the clean, dry <fish. The 
increase of weight will give the amount of solid 
matter in go c.c, of tgp-water. 

(25) Purification of Spring anu River Waters 
ny Distiij.ation. 

Since it was seen in the last experiments that 
the dissolved matter was left liehind where water 
was driven olT as steam, therefore it follows that if 
the steam is suitably condensed pure water will be 
obtained.^ This operation goes on naturally in the 
production of rain. Water is evaporated by the 
sun’s heat and condensed again by cold to form 
rain. 

Expt. 37.— Half fill an eight-ounce retort with 
tap-water. Support the retort on a retort-stand 
and push the end of the retort into a small clean 
flask partly immersed in.water as shown in Fig. 18. 



I'lo. of water. 


Now carefully boil the water; steam will pass 
into the flask, which will be condensed to distilled 
water. Throw away the first portion of the water 
condensed abd collect a quantitjj for future ex¬ 
periments. 

Show by evaporation that no residue is left on 
evaporation (compare expt. 36). ^• 

(2^) Hard and Soft Waters. 

The amount of dissolved solids varies greatly in 
different natural waters. Waters that contain 
much dissolved matter usually lather with diffi¬ 
culty when treated with soap. These “ hard ” 
waters almost invariably contain calcium and 
magnesium salts, which throw down the soap as 
“ curd." The sodium chloride (common salt) con¬ 
tained in sea-water has also a similar effect. 
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Expt. 38.—Dissolve a shaving of soap in a little 
distilled water, add a few drops of this solution to 
half a test-tube of tap-water, and shake. Probably 
no lather will bo produced, but a turbidity will 
form due to the separation of soap. Continue 
adding the soap solution and shaking until a 
lather forms. Notice the amount of soap solution 
requited. 

Now repeat the experiment, using an equal 
(juantity of distilled water. A lather will be pro¬ 
duced at once and no turbidity will be produced. 
It is,‘therefore, evident thrft, when soap is used 
with hard w.ater, a portion of the soap is wasted. 

Expt. 3i>.—Half fill a ten-ounce flask with tap- 
water and boil vigorously for 15 minutes. Pour 
out the water and e.xamine the interior of the 
flask ; a thin white film will be seen on the inside 
of the flask. This is due to chalk (calcium 
carbonate) having been deposited. The fur which 
forms inside tea-kettles and boilers is due to this 
substance. The hardness that can be boiled out 
is known as icmpi'irary h.ardness. An explanation 
of this will be given later on. Reserve the water 
in the flask for expt. 41. 

F^xpt. 40.—The presence of calcium salts in 
water may be ascertained by the addition of 
ammonium oxalate solution. 

1^1 ace a little tap-water and distilled water in 
separate test tubes, add to each a few drops of 
ammonium oxalate solution, and allow to stand a 
short time. The tap-w.ater will become turbid 
owing to the picseiice of calcium salts, but the 
distilled water will remain clear. 

Expt. 41.—Add to a little of the clear liquid 
from expt. 39 a few drops of ammonium oxalate 
solution. The liquid will become turbid, showing 
that the udultc of the calcium salts has not been 
boiled out. It may also be shown that a lather is 
not leadily given with soap solution. The hard¬ 
ness that cannot be boiled out is called permanent 
hardness, and is mainly due to calcium sulphate 
(gypsum). 

(27) SoFiTNi.xr: OF Water. 

F<jr (tomeslic ;in(l niariufacLuiing jjurpose.s water is frequently 
“ sdflencil ” by the precipitation of the calcium awl magnesium 
.salts. , ^ 

'I'emponny harduea,, due to calcium .and magnesium salts, is 
reniijved by lime (calcium hydrate) and caustic soda (sodium 
hydrate). Fernianent hardness, due to calcium and magnesium 
salts, is removed by sodium carbonate. 

Expt. 42. --Tiy the effect of calcium hydrate, sodium hydrate 
and .sodium c.iriionate solutions, in the order named, upon 
separ.ile .samples of h.ard water. 

(28) Solution. 

Many solid substances when mixed with a liquid 
dissolve, i.e., the solid disappears and the solution 
remains transparent. A solid which dissolves in 
a liquid is said to be soluble in that liquitl, and a 
solid which does not dissolve is said to be insoluble. 
Water is the most universal solvent, but .some sub¬ 
stances are insoluble in water, and ofhers only 
slightly 39. To ascertain whether a substance is 
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soluble it is best acted upon in the state of powder, 
also tlic sol\’t“nt usually acts more rapidly when 
heated. 

Ascertain the solubility of calcium sulphate as 
follows - 


lL\pl. 43.—Place 100 c.c. of distilled water in a 
seven-ounce beaker and add powdered calcium 
sulphate (plaster of Paris) until the li(]uid appears 
milky on stirring. Heat for a short time just 
short of boiling. -Mlow the liquid to cool, arul 
lilter off the undissolved,solid as follows :—Measure 
a glass funnel from tHb rim to the stem. Select a 
circular lilter paper, the ra<lius of which is slightly 
less than this measurement : fold the paper into a 
semi-circle, and then .again at tight angles into a 
quaflrant; tlien open it ont 
into the shape shown in b'ig. 
19. Now press the folded 
lilter into the dry funnel, 
moisten with water, and the 
filter is ready for use. 

Place the funnel in the 
neck of a small dry llask and 
pour the turbid liipiid into 



the filter by means of a 
glass rod (Pig. -to). 

If the liquid runs 
through turbid, return 
it to the filter until it 
runs through tpiite clear. 
When the whole of the 
]i(|uid has run through, 
take out 50 c.c. and 
transfer it to a small, 
weighed porcelain dish, 
livaporate the whole to 
dryness (expt. 36), and, 
when cold, weigh the 
dish and contents. The 
increase of weight ob¬ 
served will give the 
amount of calcium sul¬ 
phate dissolved in 50 
c.c. of solution. 
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(29) .\CT10X or I-lOUIDs Ul’ON Sl'HSlANCEs. 

if 

A \ory useful scries of exercises is to sUuly llic action of 
various liijuids upon solid sulistanccs. 

The sulislance should be in the foim of iiowdcr, and treated 
with different hquirls, such as water, dilute hydrochloric, nitric 
and sulphuric acids. A. small quantity of the clear liquid after 
use should be evaporated to test its solvent action. The reaction 
of'the water solution on test papers should he tried. Also the 
gases (if any) should be obscived, and any other change mtted 
down. 

Expt. 4.4.—Try the effect of water and ddule acids on 
separate small portions of the following suhsLances—note down 
the results obtained: calcium oxide, copper carbonate, lead 
oxide and metallic zinc. 

(The illustrations in this article are from the following text¬ 
books :—“ Practical Inorganic Chemistry,” by Dr. G. S. 
Turpin; “Introduction to the .Study of Chemistry,” by Prof. 
W. II. Perkin and Dr. Bevan Lean; “Chemistry for .Schools 
of Science,” by Mr. W. S. Parrish; and “ Primer of Chemistry,” 
by_Sir^II. E. Roscoe.] 


PIONEERS IN EDUCATION. 

By Fosi'rk Watson, M.A. 

I’tofessor of the Theory and Practice of‘Educ.ition in the 
University t.’ollego of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

lY. -Rousseau, as an Unpractical and as a 
Practical Educationist. 

I T is oflon urged as a trenchant objection to 
educational theory that the tlutorists have 
been men of e.vperience in teaching in only 
a very narrotv groove and under exceptionally fa- 
vottrable circnmstance.s. Eiasmns, Vives, Ascham, 
Rabelais, Montaigne, Locke, Rou.sseau, were not 
class-inastcr.s in a school at any peiiod of their 
lives. Milton’s school was an exceptional one in 
its smalhicss, and prolxibly in its individual pupils. 
Vittorino’s was a specially chosen set of pupils. 
Hence adversely disposed critics of theory point 
out the ease and pkiusiliility with whicli these cdu- 
(.ationists have proposed scliemes. They are a race 
of men living in an air serene, as far removed from 
the lealities of the schoolroom as, say, Vives’ and 
klilton’s proposed school-buildings are to be re¬ 
moved from the noise of cities and the CQHconrse 
of men. No example>can better be otlered as a 
sacrifice to these critics than that of Rousseau. It 
is tine he had been a private tutor. But, as he says 
of himselt; “ If my pupils did not understand me, 
1 grew excited; if they weie unruly, I felt like 
killing them then and there.” And this is the 
man whose writings we are invited to consider! 
He was the father of live children, but this fact 
gives him but little authority for speaking on edu¬ 
cation. For Rousseau handetl them all over to a 
I’oundliiigs’ Asylum. It is idle to pause here to 
attempt to explain tliis brutal act. It i.s simply 
detestable, aiui causes many teachers to grudge a 
moment’s attention to such a writer. Yet no less 
acute a critic than Mr. John Morley says of the 
“ Emile ” (Rousseau’s educational treatise):—“It 
is one. of the seminal books in the history of litera¬ 
ture ... It cleared away the accumulation 
of clogging prejudices and obscure inveterate 
usage which made education one of the dark 
formalistic arts. It admitted floods of light and 
air into the tightly-closed nurseries and school¬ 
rooms. It effected the substitution of growth for 
mechanism.” 

Inconsistent as Rousseau is in his advocacy of 
parental morality and his practice of it, contra¬ 
dictor}' as often is one part of his theory with 
another, slight as was his educational e.xperience, 
his book was epoch-making. It is all a psycho¬ 
logical puzzle in any way to attempt to under¬ 
stand the man and the writer. But all who have 
read him seem to think he has to be reckoned 
with as an educational writer. When the philo¬ 
sopher-princes come to their rule over educational 
Utopia, they will clearly have no desire to co-opt 
Rousseau. Still, even they will probably read the 
“ Emile.” 

Rousseau, in a word, illustrates vividly that 
intellectual activity violently urged in one direc- 
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tion will lil<^l3jj_enough in due time meet with a 
reaction equal m Corce and opposite in direction 
almost as if we were in the physical world of 
matter. Milton had hertl that “ the end^of learning 
is to repair life ruins of our first parents liy 
regaining to know'God aright.” The centuries 
before Rousseau h,ad lield the dogma of the fall 
and depravity of man until it became ingrained in 
the consciousness of the age and coloured life with 
the darkest hues, and in some forms, eg., in the 
stricter Calvinists, led to black despair for the 
mass of mankind and to hopefulness for only a 
“ few elect.” Now Rousseau and his bold friends 
belicv(;d that things were bad indeed, but that 
they could, and ought, to be made better. .\s 
-Mr. Mprley elocpiently says' “'Phey at length 
ventured once more to look at one another with 
free and generous gaze . . . They stood erect 

in (.'onsciousness of manhood.” 'Phe theological 
dogma said; “ Man by nature is hopelessly 

corrupt.” Rousseau, in his reaction against this 
black outlook, said : “ ICverything is good as it 
comes from the hands, of tlie .Vuthor of N.atiirc.” 
It is only through man’s agency that corruption 
begins. 'Phe child’s soul is pure and good. It is 
the teacher’s task and privilege to keep it so. 
With the Port-Royalistfji e^nlightcned as their 
school te.'it-books arc. yet holding firmly by the 
Fall of Man, they retjuired a constant thought and 
attention to be given to every child. 'Phe Jesuits, 
too, wished to guard sciupulously, for the future 
puiposcs proposed bytheOrdci for each child, the 
details of his up bringing. On all sides, therefore, 
there.-was the idea of ceaseless watchfulness o\cr 
the child’s actions to luing him to the desired 
haven, fiiven that the child is corrupt, eradic.ate 
every evil tendency you can. Pfut suppose the 
chilli is by nature good, ttnm, urges Rousseau, 
leave him to his nature. Only keep from him evil, 
i?orrupting infiiiencos, and of his own motion lie 
will, with proper surroundings, develop healthily 
and humanly. Do the direct contrary to wdiat has 
hitherV) been done. If you believe the child is by 
nature good, do not try to influence him, pa'rticu- 
larly to eradicate anything. (.live hiib the 
opportunity and provide the materials for his de¬ 
velopment according to his nature. Give him 
play, full play, for his self-acti\ity. Otherwise, 
leave him alone. 

In giving him free play for his self-activity, 
Rousseau begins at the beginning. Mothers 
should perform their natural duties, and children 
must “ not be re.strained by capjs, b.'inds and 
swaddlmg clothes. Let him have* gowns flowing 
and loose, which leave all his limbs at liberty, not 
so heavy;>is to" hinder his movements, nor so warm 
as to prevent him from feeling the impression of 
the air.” Here is the first article of the new 
children’s charter, as drawn up by Rousseau. Its 
essence lies in its reverence for, and utter confidence 
in, the spontaneity of childhood, if the surround¬ 
ings are neither oppressive nor corrupting. The 
aim of the education is to be the foundation of a 
“ natural ” man. Nature, he thinks, or at least 
he advocates, will point out the aims of education, 


and it will suggest the order. On these points 
Rousseau is assertive, and does not condescend to 
discuss or explain, except that, in disgust and con¬ 
tempt with the corruptions and degeneration of 
Ids age, and in accordance with his maxim of 
“ Do the opposite of what is usual,” he suggests the 
direct opposite of a civilised man as the ideal of 
education, and leaves us with the “ noble savage” 
theory, and the suggestion that a Robinson Crusoe 
existence on an island would be the healthiest and 
soundest of surroundings for a child’s rearing. 
Witl.' Slid) surroundings the evils of civilisation 
would be avoided in education. As to the gW 
of ci\ ilisation ? Well, briefly, that is nnc quantite 
nc;;ligcahle. 

Emile, his typical child, is to be brought up 
in the seclu.sion of the country, since islands 
are not available, under a tutor wlio is to 
devote the whole of his time to the well-being of 
the child from infancy to marriage. As Herbart 
incisively remarks; “This education costs loo 
dear. The companion’s life, in any case, is 
worth more than the hoy’s, even if we go no 
farther than mortality tables ; for the. probability 
of being able to live is greater for the man than 
the hoy.” Moreover, the idea of a tutor as the 
solution of the prolilem of the teacher is a limi¬ 
tation of satisfactory training to the rich alone, 
and riclios, surely, are a product of civilisation. 
Hut il is useless here to open up the endless 
f]iu'siion of the rontradiptions of Rousseau. We 
admit, once, for .ill, he is often impossible. 

flow is it, then, that he has established a claim 
to considciation ? I’robably, becausi; amidst all 
his contradictions and paradoxes, he preserves a 
keen sense of the magnitude of the issues involved 
111 making the nmst of the opportunities which the 
teacher has before him of moulding a fellow 
creature, or rather, let us say, of neither iiimself 
thw.irting, nor allowing any other to thwart, the 
sidf-development which is possible to the active, 
spontaneous mind of childhood, when it is free to 
develop. He glories in removing the heavy hand 
and clumsy fingers of the ordinary teacher—with 
his ajiparatus of text-books, and his mechanism of 
objects and methods, his knowledge-do.ses, and 
cart-loads of rpateriaks, with corresponding volu¬ 
bility of exposition, and forceful training. He 
would go away—as far as Robinson Crusoe’s 
island—^to escape the dead hand of the crammer and 
the dark days of examinational fetishes, and take 
the children with him. Rather, he would say, 
“ let childhood ripen in children.” Instead of 
over-teaching, prefer to think that it is better not 
to give a lesson to-day if you can possibly put it 
off till to-morrow. But again, we are involved in 
Rousseau’s paradoxical language. 

It is not, however, with him the advocacy of 
pure luisse::-faire, though, up to twelve years of age, 
Rousseau regards the child as best left alone—in 
respect of formal tutorial and literary instruction 
Exercise, he says, the child’s body, his organs, 
his senses, his powers. The first .teachers of 
philosophy are our feet, our hands, and our eyes, 
and to substitute books for these is not to teach us 
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reason, but to use the reason of others. The use 
of the senses, too, must not be confined to what is 
ordinarily included in the observation of individual 
things. He wants this much more: Get all you 
can out of each of the senses and then check the 
impressions of the one by the impressions of an¬ 
other. Measure, reason, weigh, compare.” 

Rousseau advocates the “ heuristic ” method 
long before it received its name. 'I'liroughout the 
teacher is advised to even withhold information 
from the child rather than check the possibility of 
the impulse to self-activity to work out and dis¬ 
cover things for himself. It is not proposed to 
teach the pupil the sciences, but “ to give him a 
taste for them, and methods for learning them.” 
Here Rousseau forecasts the positions of llerbart, 
that knowledge is not to present itself as the end 
to the mind of the teacher and to bd imparted by 
making lessons interesting, but that the real end 
of teaching is to arouse intellectual interests, and 
that this is to be accomplished by means of the 
presentation of suitable knowledge. 

That Rousseau unites the practical along with 
the unpractical 1 will merely instance such far- 
reaching ideas as the following ;— 

“ Various methods of teaching reading are in 
vogue, l-tut there is one better than all. Give 
the child a desire to read ; practical methods becoiiie 
secondary.” 

“The fearof darkness is often induced in children. 
Never shut up your idiild in a black-hole. Let 
him have sport by night. Let him laugh as he 
goes into the darkness, and let him laugh as he 
comes out of it.” 

“ In tlrawing, I would have my pupil cultivate 
this art, not e.xactly for the art itself, but for 

rendering the eye accurate and the hand Jleithlc . 

He must not draw from models and copies, but 
from objects. He shall have no master but 
Nature." 

With lavish brilliancy, Rousseau’s educational 
diamonds sparkle through his pages. The 
teachers of “ inventional geometry ” will find 
that Rousseau avers : “1 do not profess to teach 
geometry to Emile, but it is he who will teach it 
me. I will look for relations in a way to make 
him find them.” So, too, Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
well-known statement of the “ doctrine of natural 
consequences” as a mode of punishment is clearly 
stated, and advisedly allows for the interference of 
the teacher’s affection and thought. Innumerable 
are the hints which the practical teacher picks up, 
as he goes along with the account of Emile. So 
that even the reader, who may be impatient with 
the impracticable side of Rousseau, may be the 
one who, after all, will lose most by neglecting to 
read the “ Emile.” 

A few words must be added to show Rousseau’s 
continuity to Locke. Locke, we saw, recognised 
that there were different tempers, inclinations, and 
defects in childfbn which required their “ proper ” 
educational remedies. Rousseau carries this sym¬ 
pathy further. Teachers, he finds, “ always 
expect to find the man in the child, without 
thinking of what the child is before it is a man. , 


And this is the study to which I have especially 
devoted myself, in order that should my entire 
method be false and visionary, my observations 
might always be turned to account. I may not 
have seen aright what ought to be done, but I 
believe I have seen aright the subject on which 
we have to act . . . Childhood has ways of seeing, 
thinking, feeling, peculiar to itself; nothing is more 
ab.surd than to wish to substitute ours in their 
place.” 

Such a pronouncement amounts i.o what is 
called, in scientific subjects, a “ discovery,” and I 
venture to think that the sympathy with child¬ 
hood which it reveals, constitutes a new .start for 
educational thought, and is more than a make¬ 
weight to the latter-day reader, for all fhe per¬ 
plexity and unsatisfying nature of Rousseau's 
educational paradoxes. 


TEACHERS’ NOTES ON ENGLISH 
HISTORY, T603-1715. 

By C. S. Fkauensiuk, M.A.(Oxon), .-ind L. J. McNair, 
B. A.(Cantab.) 

V.—I'liK Sons ok Charles L, 1G60-1688. 

How was it that the House of Stuart, restored with sueli en- 
thusi.tsm in 1660, was expelled less than thirty years later with 
almost etiual enthusiasm? Thai is the main problem of this 
peiiod. The explanation is that Charles II. and fames H. 
were the sons not only of (diaries I., but also of Henrietta 
M.iria— i.e., they weie not only autocrats but Roman Catholics. 

I. Distinctive Features of the Period. 

(i.) BRACrK At. WkAKENINO ok tub rREROGATJVE, despite 
the lormal “ restoration.” Inslance.s :— 

(1) King cannot do without I’aili.iment. 

(2) King cannot keep the Ministers of his choice. 

( 3 ) Bing cannot raise money, nor .always spend money, Ss 
he pleases. 

(4) King’s powets of arbitiarj imprisonment and detention 
arc still further limited by the HAUK AS CORPUS AC7\ 
1679. ' 

(si King's atlciniits to maintain a large .standing army, to 
set a.side laws wliollyor pailly, and to impose his religious creed 
on his subjects, are successfully resisted by I'arliamcnt. 

(ii.) Wamcri.ni; Fokkion 1’olicy : alliance with France 
(agiecable to the .Stuarts on ccclesiastico tlynastic grounds) is 
gradually replaced by an alliance with the United Provinoea 
ag.iinst France. 

(ill.) DEKiNirt Formation ok Parliamentaky Parties 
under the enduring names of Whi^ and Tory. N.B. The.se 
names are icspec iyely of Scottish and Irish origin, r 
(iv.) Definiie Risk ok Protestant Nonconformity in 
Kngland : the result of the Ca,tollnc Aei if Uiii/ormi/y, 1662, 
just ns the rise of Catholic Nonconformity was the'ii-sult of the 
Clizabethan Ace 0 / Uniformity, 1569. 

II. Oiviaiona of the Period. 

(i.) Anti-Poritan Period, 1660*1670: the Clarendon 
Code is meant to protect the Restoration settlement against 
he classes who had been the strength of the New Model Army. 
Contrast the “fJabal” with the modern “Cabinet.”] 

(ii.) Anti-Romanist Period, 1670-1681. The Treaties of 
Dover, 1670, substitute for the fear of Puritan intrigues at home 
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ihe fear of Ro'ioaji Catholic inlrigues, foreign and domestic. 
Hence the Test Acts cjf 1673, 1678, the Popish Plot" scare 
anc^ the Exclusion Bill, 1679-1681 (a cri.sis demanding close 
attention). ‘‘ 

(lii.) Royai.ist RKAcno.v, 1681-1688 (Junejff The succes¬ 
sive failures of the Exclusion Bill, the Rye House Plot, and the 
Argyll-Moumouth insurrections, 1685, encourage Jame.s If. to 
take up the propagandist policy expressed in his use of the 
Dlspensinig Power and the Suspending Power, and in his 
Irish administration. 

(iv.) The Pro'iestant Kicvoi.nrio.v, 1688 (June)— 1689 
(February). The biith of a .son to James renders desirable, 
and the ac<|uittal of the Seven Bishops seems to render feasible, 
an appeal from all kinds of Protestants to William of Orange 
to ch.ampion the “Protestant Liberties” of Fngland. The 
Protestant Armada of 1688 is successful, and the invader is 
rewarded*{lhough by no means unanimously) with the English 
kingship on the terms laid down in the DECLAIIATION OF 
FIOH'T, February, 1689. 


III. Miscellaneous Points. 

(i.) RioiiKAi'iiiFs: Clarendon, Danby, IIalif.<x, .Mormioiitb, 
Shaftesbury, Sidney, .Sunderland, Tyrconnel, William 
of Orange. 

(ii.) Mai’ Work : American colonies (including Carolin.i, New 
\'ork and Pennsylvania), Invasions of Motijinoulh and 
Willi.xm III Oiangc. 

(iii.) Tl'.\.ls (for Talks, 01 foi piwlilegi work). 

(t) “ Hiolher, f have no wish to go on my travels .ig.iin.” 
(Charles II. to James.) 

(2) “Thri'i' sights to he seen—1 ,, , . , 

Diinkirk, langiei, and a '' , 

, ’ I eiidoii, 1067. 

harien <iiieen. ' 

(3) “ The pouer of P.irhainent is mote or less or nolhiilg, as 
the icing plc.xses to make it.” (Cl.iiendon to Charles H., 1667.] 

(4) “ It Is strange how exeiybody do noxx lellcct upon Uhxer 
and eonmieiid liiin.” (Pepys, in 1667.) 

(5) “ The only good luiblic thing that hath been done since 
the king came to lingland.” (I’epys, of the 'I'riple Alliaiice.J 

( 0 ) “ We do all n-iturally love the Sp.inisli .ind hate the 
(jjtench.” (Pepys.) 

(7) 'I’wo .S.iyings about the United Provinces 

(a) “ I^elemla cst Kailhago. ■’ (Shaftesbmy.J 

(b) “A nation of .Shopkeepers.” [Louis \iV.J 

(8) “It is only haying doxvir my goxvn and putting on my 
sword.” [Shaftesbury, in 1673.] 

(9) “It is not right iliat subjects capable of serxiiig well 
should be prevented from doing so by reason of their cued.” j 
[James II., in 1685.) 

(10) “ 1 did not expect this from your church.” [James II. 
to the Seven Bishops.) 

( 1 y.) Books.' Evelyn’s “ Diary ” ; Pepys’ “Diary’’; Drydon's 
jiolitical poems; Macaulay's “ History” (ch. ii. and iii.) 
and various “ Essays ” ; II. U. Traill’s biographical stoiies 
of “ Shaftesbury ” and “William III.” W. Ji’. Taylor’s 
“ E ng land under Charles il.” (“ English History from 
C^toniporaneous Wiiters ” Series) is an evcelicnt 
shillings worth. The .Source-books of Professors Colby 
and Hart continue valuable. For international relations, 
Seeley’s “ Growth of British Policy” is indispen.sable. 


The compilers of these Notes return thanks for suggestions 
received : they would Ixe glad to receive from teachers infor¬ 
mation as to topics in which they feel the need of help, sug¬ 
gestions and criticism.s. Letters should be marked out.side 
Oxford History,” and addressed to the Editors of The 
School World. 

No. 16, VoL. 2.] 


MANUAL INSTRUCTION,IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS.’ 

By W. A. Knight. 

Headm.aster of .Sexcy’.s Trade School, Bruton. 

Preseut Position of Manual Instruotlon. 

I THINK xx'e are justified in as.suming, as far as imperfect 
sources of information will .xllow, that there is a strong and 
distinct tendency on the part of secondary schools to take up 
the st,bjcct as an integral pail of flieir curriculum ; that a large 
number of schools haxc recently introducx-d and are developing 
some form of it ; that .i small number, certainly a minority, have 
well-oig.xnised and well-iilanncd courses, with good teachers 
and projicrly-litted workshops; Init that still a very large number 
(prob.ibly, or jierhaps I b.id belter say jiossibly, a majority of 
the He.ulmasteis’ Association list) haxe not yet .attempted it 
seriously. 

With regard t<i Ihe advisability, I would .almost say the 
neres.sit), of making manual insliuetion a jiart of the education 
of ever) boy in our secondary schools, there can be, I venture 
to say, but one opinion (if only the examination difficulty could 
be xliiiiinaled). The c.ise for its inclusion has been stated 
many times, so that I need only trouble you with a few reasons, 
by no means i shaustive, xvliicli xvill occur lo any one who 
consj.lors the .subject. 

Reasons for Introducing Manual Instruction. 

I 

The exiierience of priin.iiy and higher prim.xry schools wliere 
it has been introduced conclusively proxes its value. The 
evidi iice is unanimous and convincing. 

In a ration.il system of education, the ami should be, I t.ake 
It, to harmoniously (Icxelop not a fexx, 1 ml all, of the faculties 
with which Nalure has endowed us. It lias been cl.umed by 
a dislingmshed aulhoiay,-foi’ pliysieal science, when properly 
laiiglil, that -t IS “cajiable of developing mental rju.alities that 
are not aroused, and indeed aie frerpicmly desidened, by the 
exclusive study of langiuigis, liistory and nialhemalics.” The 
same cl.iim may be [Hit forward for iiiamuil iiistriiclion. Do not 
the' senses of sight .ind touch, thioiigh xvhich xvc receive most of 
out knoxviedge of the outside world, reijuire developing, as well 
as the meniory and reason.'' Further, the majority of crlucix- 
Uonal experts .agree tlial the cultivation of the eye and the 
hand aclu.dly helps forward the education of the jwrely mental 
f.xciil lies. 

xknother advantage is its beneficial effect upon the other 
subjects of the cu xiculum. ,'I'here is no worse enemy against 
wliich the teachei has lo fight than inaccuracy. The lioy who 
is in.accurale in his arillimetic, for example, makes the .same 
blunders oxer ami over ag.iin, because he .see.s n.i jxractical .ad- 
vaiit.ige in, or jiressing need for, doing otherwise, beyond the 
entreaties of the le.ichcr, to whicli he has ptoliably grown accus¬ 
tomed. But directly the boy gets into the xvorksbop, the 
ijucstion of “tit ” crops up in such a decidedly forcible manner 
that the need fur accuiacy is at once ajijiarent. 

The deftness ol fingers gained in the workshop is of immense 
influence on the manijiulatixe work of practical science. 

'I’he tniining of the eye lo observe .xml to jurlge is helpful in 
science anil also m the art instruction. 

The combined training of the band ami eye is of incalculable 
Imnefil to the individual in after-life. > 


* Alislraclcd from a u,ipcr read at .i lonft-rciier: held at the Kneljsfi^ Kdu- 
lalioii Exhibition under the .uispicex of the lin i>i|)or.itdd .Assoiiation of 
Headinaslers. 

" itritisli -fessociatiou Coniiuiitec on Seieuse 'I'e.i'-hin.;. 
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Perhaps the {’rcalesi infliicnce of the .siilijcct is that siliich il 
has on geometry. Tlie ixty sets the reason foi making a right 
angle or a gconutiical figure accurately, and remembers his 
metlKHls witli a view to using llieni. 

If manual instruction does nothing more th.in raise the stan¬ 
dard of attainment in mechanical occu|Utions (and this is 
claimed for it), it deserves consideration from our secondary 
teachers. Fvcii in those «lio are destined, not to tnaKf, hut 
only to the development .if a power of judging Isail or 
infciioi workmanship u ill re act on the souieo of sujiply, and 
thus tend indirectly to iiii|)rovetnent. 

Again, il cannot be denieiPlhal evi n now there e\isls*imong 
us, in ceitain elasses of society, a sort of gi nteel feeling that 
some indtfin.il)le ilisgiacc attaches to m.mu.il labour, i t.v/r 
uiIkv l-erformeit ly other people. Manual instruction lends to 
eradicate this false sentiment, while at the same time, foilu- 
nately, it does not iiiilil the le.iinei foi allcrward' following .in 
occupation which may ineolve only meiil.il labour. 

I cannot forbo.ir calling attention to a certain iiioial etl'cct. 
It stimulates a “love for truth, simplicity and intellectual 
honesty.” Il has Iven said, with much fon e, lh.it the boy who 
learns to despi.se “ woik out of tiiilh,’' who will not “ tell a lie 
in wood,” will la a necessaiy process of leasoning despise a 
he in words. 

It also gives boys who ale slowof speech and ihouglu, who 
miglit be set down in literary work as dullards, ,i chance of 
shining, and I am convinced that mail) bias are tlieieln lifted 
out of that deadening feeling of desp.nr wliirli comes from 
being continually at oi near the hoiloiii of the form. To all 
boys, clever and dull, it rendeis school-life nioie interesting, 
.and surely an) Ugilimate device lor doing this de-enes oui 
earnest consideration. • 

Difficulties. 

I am well aw.are that many difticiillics si.md in llic waj of 
introducing it into all our school;^ There are the esaiiiiii.itions 
to be considered, it is not in the Syllatms. Keiiher was 
practical science .\ few rears ago. Fxainineis and e.xaminiiig 
anthoiities will he slow to .advocate the ch.aiige, because of the 
practical difficulties involved in arranging for the c.samin.ition. 
The presence of the esaminer is indispensable. One wav out 
of the difficulty is to diminish the numbei of examinations, and 
it is to be hoped that we are not fai off this very desirable 
event. The time at the di.sposal of the teacher is, at piesent, 
all too short for the mimbet of subjects to be taught. Part of 
this difficulty is obviated by the fact that manu.il iiisiruclion is 
of such a n.Uure as to relieve the strain caused by confinuous 
literary or mathematical work, .and forms a pleasant break for 
the leanier. * ‘ 

Suggested Course. 

1 trust I .shall not be thought presumptuous if I close my 
paper with a short sketch of a manual instruction course, which 
is doubtless very imperfect, but which has been slowly built up, 
step by step, as suggested by experience and the advice of 
experts, and which has been in operation, in part, for eight or 
nine years, and in its entirely for five years. It is not giv'en 
with any suggeslioii of finality, and criticism will be warmly 
welcomed. The school eonsLsts of loo boys, ranging in age 
from 10 to 17, and largely ilrawn from a rural population. The 
majority remain at school for three years or more, some for four 
or live years. The time available for manual instruction is 
rather greater tlmn in most schools, and is, roughly, three hours 
a week. The curriculum of the upper pan of the school in¬ 
cludes practical science. There are no optional and no extra , 
subjects in the prospectus, so that every boy takes manual 
instuiction as he takes arithmetic or history, as it matter of 


course. The examinations arc not unduly-pressing, although 
every boy in the sctiool is examined annually and is liable to 
inspection at any time by outside authorities. 

f ^ 

Work in Cardboard (Age 10-13). 

The first two forms are taught manual iiistiuc(ion in card- 
lioard. The work is done in the ordinary school desks, which 
aie single, and are protected by thick pads of strawhoard. The 
com sc followed is that laid down in Mr. Heaton’s admirable 
book on Cardbo.iid Modelling. It has Ijeen found necessary to 
re-airange the ordci of the vaiious exercises aiffl to supplement 
it with additional exeicises in making moilels of geometrical 
solid. Tlic full couiie occupies two yeai.s. 

Work in Wood (Age 12-15). 

\Vhen a boy reaches the age of 12 or IJ lie is then strong 
enough to handle a iilane and saw and passes into the woodwork- 
shop, which provides .accommodation for ahout l6 pupils, with a 
.set of tools for each. I'his course is also [ilannccl for two yeai.s, 
although a--mall number of boys who do not gain promotion 
may have to '-peiid three veais over il. The course followed is 
mainly ihi IsiigliiJi system of joints, with a few models of useful 
articles ailtk'd. An attempt has been ni.ade to carefully gradi 
the exercises mvohed in the consliuction of joints or inoitels in 
otelei e'l dikicull). ilefoic .a joint or model is attacked llu-boj.s 
jiiactise any new exercise mvolve-d and thus gain confidence 
There is here a fundainei'lal dcjeirlure from the principle's of 
the .Swedish Sloyd, where a slight ini.sl.ike often involves tin- 
rejection of a model .and the (appaient) loss of several valuable 
hoiiis of labour. Sand-p.iper is sparingly iiserl and pull) 
never. 

Work In Metal (Age 15-17). 

The boys who re.ich the two upper forms enter tile metal 
woikshop, vvliieh is fitte’d up nominally foi eight .students, but as 
the couisc is worked in two sections, nearly double that 
mmiber can be t.uigbl. Theie are two iiisiruclois, and while- 
one section is vvoiking at the forge or watching the leacliei 
viliile he peifoim.s some nianijiulation, the othei section is 
working at the benches. lion, steel, zinc, copper and brt^js 
are used at various times and in the vaiious forms of wire, rod 
and sheet. The earlier models are extremely simple, the fust 
being a crucible triangle, vvbich involves simply the neat twist¬ 
ing ofshrass-wire. An oidinaly Maple comes 4lh. orna- 
nientakiion door-handle, which I was .shown a few years ago in a 
higher primaiy school in Ikiris .is the first model of the coiir.se, 
lakes about the 20lh place. Other exercises are callijicrs, 
chisels, a bucket, a garden liowel, a bolt .ind nut, and a steel 
sipiare. 

In each division of the course the leaching is collective, i.f., 
every boy is doing puictically the same exercise at the same 
time. This greatly economises the teacher’s time and labour. 
The metre and its suh-divisions are used throughout alternately 
with the Englis)i measure.s. Le.ssons .are giien on,tools and 
mateiials, anti great importance is attached to posture and the 
methods of holding and using tools. In planning the course, 
the following considerations have Ireen kept in vicry, anti sliouhl, 

I venture to think, underlie any thoroughly efficient cour.se tif 
manual instruction :— 

Ch&Tftoteriitica of a Good Course. 

The materials used, cardboard, wood or metal, must be 
adapted to the strength of boys at different ages. It might be 
thought that metal-work would make too great a demand on 
the physical energies of Ixvys of i6 or 17 years of age. but I 
am not aware that the wielding of a hammer is more exhansting 
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than that of a critic; i bat or that tho use cff the file involves 
more physical strain than an ordinary foorhall match. It is 
hardly necessary to point out that such articles as a shaft of a 
screw steamship or a fly-wheel of a ste.xin en<;ine are not 
attempted, or that a lieavy sledge-hammer is nothing more than 
ornamental in a school workshop. Manual instruction does not 
mean engineeiing or a tra''e in any sense of tlie word. 

The various manipulaliolis must be gradtd in order of diffi- 
(uUy. Too much importance cannot be attached to this 
point. It is, of course, an educational truism, for all subjects, 
but is too often forgotten or ncglectixl in the teaching of manual 
instruction. 

The course must be intcresltn!^, and sliould afford .sufficient 
v.triety. While the object should not be to provide a good 
show for the annu.d i)ri/.c distribution, or even for such an 
exhibition as the pre.sent one, yet it is found useful to introduce 
inlo the etJurse, at various places, finished models involving 
pieviousexercises. An added inteicsl is given if the finished 
work becomes the property of the maker, whenever .a oerlain 
slamlard of perfection is reacliefl. In all cases, tlie work must 
he the sole production of the hoy him.self. Any demonstration 
hy the teaclier may be done on sepaiate nu'tcri.d. 

very impoitant in.ittet is the [irovision of good teachers. 
There has been a long controv'cisy as to whether the ordin.iry 
teacher or the skilled aitisan is the better instivictor. I do not 
intend to entei on this d.ingeioiis grouiul, but merely ]ioiiit out 
that in the conlioversy it h.is been often ovvrlooki'd that a 
te.ichei c.an generally, if he likes, .yttaii' sufficient piactic.il skill, 
and that the intelligenl artis.in c.in in iii.iny c.ises secuie suffiennl 
instruction in the |)rir.ciides of te.'vching. I’lit 1 must ciuphali- 
eally protest against the intioductioii into .any pait of tlie school 
of the untiained arli-an, unaideel aiul vvilhoiit guid.incc from a 
teacher. In the in.ajority of cases, much positive harm must 
result. 

Drawing should be Taught Concurrently. 

A good course of manual instiuctioii must he based uj'on 
drawing, and here, 1 think, occurs one of the most fiequent errois 
in the present leaching. In m.any c.ascs wliicli have come uiidci 
my notice, the boys work from a piiuled book of drawings, in 
Differs they merely copy drawings from the blackboatil into their 
own dmvving-hvxiks, while in some c.ascs there i.s no attempt to 
vltaw at all. The best met bod steins to be that the work should 
be done in the following steps : 

(1) A lesson is given by the instructor upon the particular 
joint or model, which should often be made wholly, or in part, 
before the clas.s. 

(2) The boys make rough sketches, piopeily dimensioned. 

(j) A finished diawing is made fiom the sketch, .showing 

plan, elevation, section and isomeliic sketch. 

(4) The drawing is translated into .v material form. 

(■ 

Work for the I.A.H.M. 

Before closing, I wish to make the -suggestinii'that m view of 
the growing interest in the subject, in order to avoid waste of 
effort and the niis.*akes which always inevitably attend edu¬ 
cational expt*ftment, the subject should he entrusted to .some 
central body, say a committee of the Headmasters’ Association, 
similar to the Committee on Science Teaching, who could 
collect information from various sources and suggest the best 
course and the best methods, without hampering individual 
efforts, or destroying that delightful variety in secondary edu¬ 
cation which we so frequently hear prai.sed. The work of such a 
committee would, I feel .sure, be a .source of guidance, at least 
to many of os, and would prevent much waste of money, time 
and effhrt. 


THE BOARD OF EDUCAt»ION ACT, 1899. 

The Act to provide for the establishment of a Board of 
Kducation for ICngkind and Wales and for matters connected 
therewith, which w.as passed on August 9th, 1899, comes into 
operation on the ist of April of this year. The sections of the 
Act mbre directly concerned with questions of education arc 
here reprinted for convenience of rofcrence in connection with 
the opinions in another part of this niimlx'r (pp. 121-6). 
Section I of the Act deals with the formation and constitution 
of the Board. .Sections 2-5 are as follows 

Duties and Powers of the Board of Education. 

2 . —(i) The Board of Education shall take the place of the 
Kducation Hcparinient (including the Department of Science 
and Art), and all enactments and documents shall he construed 
accordingly. 

(2) It shall be lawful foi Her Majesty in Council, from time 
to time, by Order, to transfer to, or make excrciseable by, the 
Board of Kducalion any of the powers of the Charity Com- 
mkssioners or of the Board o( Agriculture in matters appearing 
to Hei .Majesty to relate to education, and the Order may make 
siuli piovision as aiipears neces.s.ary for applying to the exercise 
of those powers by the Bo.ird of Education the enactments 
rvlaling to the Charity Commissioners ot to the Board of 
Agriculture. 

Provided that any question as to whether an endowment or 
any ]url of an cndownient is held for or ought to be applied to 
educational puiposes shall be determined by the Charily Com- 
nnssioneis. ,, 

Inspection of Secondary Schools. 

3 . —(l) The Board of Education may by their officers, or, 
after taking the advice of the .Consultative Committee herein¬ 
after mentioned, by any University or other organisation, inspect 
any school supplying secoiuiaty education and desiring to be so 
inspected, lor the purpo-.e of ascertaining the character of the 
leaching in the school and the nature of the provisions made for 
the teaching and health of the scliolais, and may so inspect the 
school on such terms as may tic fixed by the Boarvi of Education 
with the consent of tlie Tie.asury : Provided that the inspection 
ol .schools establislieil hy scheme under the Welsh Inteimediate 
Education Act, 1889, shall, subject to regulations made by the 
Treasury under .seciion nine of that Act, be conducted as hereto¬ 
fore liy the Central ^Velsh Board for Intermediate Education, 
anil that the said Board shall be recognised as the proper orga¬ 
nisation for the inspiction of afty such schools as may bede.siioiis 
of inspection under this seciion. 

(2) The council of any county or county borough may out of 
any money applicable for the purposes of technical education 
pay or contribute to the expenses of insjiecting under this section 
any school within their county or borough. 

Consultative Committee. 

4. —It shall be lawful for Her Majesty in Council, by Order, 
to establish a Consultative Commillee consisting, air to not less 
than two-thirds, of persons qualified to represent the views of 
Universities and other bodies intere.sted in education, for the 
purpose of-- 

(a) framing, with the approval of the Board of Education, 
regulations for a register of teachers, which shall be formed 
and kept in manner to be provided by Order in Council: 
Provided that the register so formed shall contain the names 
of the Registered teachers arranged in alphabetical order, 
with an entry in respect to each teacher showing the date 
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of his re{;istralion, and giving a brief record of his qualifica¬ 
tions and ex|Hrifnce ; and 

(A) advising the Hoard of Education on any matter referred to 
the conmiittec by the Hoard. 

Orders to be laid before Parliament. 

8 . —The diafl of any Order proposed to he made under this Act 
shall be laid before each House of Parliament (or not less than 
four weeks during which that House is sitting, belore it is sub¬ 
mitted to Her Majesty in Council. 

.Sections 6, 7,8, and 9 respectively, tre.it of the staff, renm- 
ncr.alion, and expenses of the Hoard ; the style, seal, and 
proceedings of the Hoard ; and the jiowei for ihe J’resident or 
secretary to sit in Parliament. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN EK.XNCE. 

The Ri port on connnerci.il education in France, made b)- 
Mr. 11 . Austin Lee, Cominerci.il Att.iclie to H.M.’s Fanb.issy 
at Paris, and iccenlly ))ublislicd by the Foieign Odice*,' eont.iins 
an abundance of information which will prove of gre,it assist¬ 
ance to comniillees and he.ulmasteis responsible for Ihe orga¬ 
nisation of courses of instruction in eoinmeicial siibjicts in the 
different industrial centies throughout this country. 

Elementary Schools under Official Supervision. 

There is a certain number of boys’ and girls’ primary indus¬ 
trial -anil comiiiercial .schools in Fi.incc under depaUiticnt.il or 
comintinal control and .St.ite supervision. 

The programme of tuition loi e.ieh school is arr.iiiged by the 
local Council of Imiitovement, a geneial s( liedule issued by tlie 
Ministry being taken as the basis. A t.ible of dnsitioiis is 
issued to the teacheis respecliiig methods of leaeliiiig and points 
upon which speci.il .stress is to be l.iiil, .1 fanly iiiiilnim type of 
instiuction being thus attained. The couise oli.sludy oceupics 
three ye.irs, at Ihe end of which period .1 cerlilir.Ue is gi.inled 
to pupils p.issiiig the (inal oral and written ex.imin.itioiis. 

The following subjects form the official cuiriciilum above 
referred to:—Commerce .ind book keeping, one foieign l.in- 
guage, arithmetic and algelira, g( ograiihy, h.indvviiLing, chemis¬ 
try and commodities, roiiimori .ind comiiieici.il hiw, cnnimeici.il 
economy, French langu.ige, drawing, histoiy, n.ituial history 
and hygiene, gooiiietry, and element.iry physics. 

The cuirieulum for girls is the same, with the .uldition ol 
“ mor.ile,” domestic economy, and sewing and culling out. 

The final e.v.unination comprises:— , 

(1) Written tests: consisting of a Fieneli essay ; ijueslions 
upon theoretical lK)ok-kee|)ing and eoinmeicial legislation ; 
questions in arillimelic; the vvriiing of a letter in English .uid 
the translation ol an Engli.sli letter into French, both vvilhoiil 
the aid of a dictionary. 

(2) A Practical test; consisting of entries rrlaling In one or 
more coninieicial U.m-ar.lioiis with the docninents be.iring upon 
the same’, and the m.iking up of a current accoiml by one of the 
usual methods. 

(3) Oralttsts: bearing on parts of the curriculum not ituludcd 
in the written examinations, with the exception of modern l.in- 
guages, for which a t:iva voa translation and a conveisatiuii 
have been found necessary. 

Another class ol schools under State supervision are the 
superior primary professional schools, which are still under the 
joint supervision of the Minister of Public Instruction and the 
Minister of Commerce and Industry. These are mostly indus- 
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trial schools ; some, however, possess disli^t commercial sec¬ 
tions, whilst all gibe commerci.al instuiction of a rudimentary 
type. The most important of those furnished with commercial 
sections are the estahlishiiients at Angouleme, Clcrmont- 
Eciraiid and Rouen, the in.stiuction being, on the whole, similar 
to that of the practical commercial schools. 

The .siihjcrls of inslniclioii arc: Book-keeping and commer¬ 
cial law, montk, F'iciicli language and commercial style, 
economic and indusliini geography, arilhmctic, inodetn Ian- 
gii.igcs, handwriting, dr.ivviiig, manual exercises (two hours per 
week), and doiiicslir economy. 

Elementary Schools not under Government Supervision. 

The conimeicial school in the Avenue Trudaine, I’ari.s, may 
be t.dreii as a type of this cl.iss; its syslc 111 lias, indeed, been 
to .1 gieal extent < opied in the orgaiiivilion of the practical 
eoinmeicial schools. 

This school was founded in 1863 hy the Paris Chamber of 
('oinir.cree, .ind li.is since been c.irried on under the manage- 
iiiLiil of a coiiimittee of six members of that body. Its object is 
the prep.'iialiou of youths for comiiiercial, banking, and ad- 
nnnislrative jmsls, .ind the Clunilier undeitakes the task of 
fimling siiit.iblc I mployiiieiil for those pupils who bung ihcir 
studies to a suoces-,ful tci nmi.ilion. 

The fact Ibat the dqilomas and certificates aio issued by so 
impoilaiit a public body ,is Ihe Chaniher of Commcicc liasgiven 
them a .s[)cci.il v.i,lne, and_ the rilacing of jiupils li.is liitlierlo pre¬ 
sented no dillkully, the dem iiul .ilways laigely exceeding the 
supply. Tuition is not enliiely gratuitous; a small fee of 
220 Ir. [ler anmiiii [xiyablc in 10 moiUhly inslalmeiils is 
rcqniied. 

Willi rigaril to scliol.nships, which give free ediicalion, 20 
have been founded by the .State, .ind 20, divisible into h.ilf 
scliol.irshqH, by the Chaiiibei of ('oiiimerce, whilst the miniber 
has been hiither iiiereaseil by the liberality of most of the gieat 
Paiisiari (iii.incial esl.iblislimenls, of the lailvv.iy companies, and 
of iiKlividual nieinlii is of the Chamber. The scholarships are 
obl.iiiied by lompelitive e.xaiiiin.ition. A fiw scholarships at 
the .School o( High Commercial Studies are also reseived fiir 
piqiils of this school 

The regular couise of study is spre.ad over four yeais. Pupils 
aie ,i< 1 milU(l from the age of 12^, a jireparalory course, how¬ 
ever, c xisiing which iii.iy be atleii'ded from Ihe age of eight. 

The ciiiiieulum is as follows :---Erericli language itnd lilera- 
tuie;,llic English, German, lulian, and .Spanish languages; 
history and geogiajihy, in so far as they are directly connected 
with commerce ; arithmetic, including eleiiicnt.iry algebra 
(special attenlior. being devoted to mental arithmetic and ra- 
|)i(lilv in i.iK-ul.ilion) ; book-keejiing in all its branches ; hand- 
vviiling; geneial iileas upon piartic.il geometry and drawing; 
.shorthand and type writing: lectures upon colimiercial law; 
polilic.al economy and the elements of physical .science. 

In llie preparatory Course English only is taught. In the 
uidinary' goursc^lhiee modern languages are obligatory; English 
and German tlirtnighont the foui years, with the addition of 
Sjianish or Italian during the last two, 

Whil.st Ihe object is of course purely coiiiiiiercjal instruction, 
much Irouhlc is taken to prevent the .scholars becoming mere 
commercial machines, and their general education appears to 
occiqiy the minds of the diieclor and his staff .as much a.s is 
possible considering the actual object of the school. 

Private Institutions in Paris. 

Amongst the very numerous private institutions for com¬ 
mercial instruction which exist both in Paris and the Depart¬ 
ments, the Pigier School in the Kue de Kivoli, perhaps, 
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ilt«>erves a shoii^ special notice on account of the peculiar 
methods of procetltlle adopted. | 

This school is in many respects similar to the “ business 
colleges ” of the United Stale* It is carried on as a coniph'te 
mercantile house wi^ all its complemcnt.try brai/.'lies. Actual 
goods are handlcrl, and the pupils |icrforiu successively .all the 
duties of the vatious clerks, cashieis, agents. I've., attached to 
the house. Everything proceeds on the most realistic prin¬ 
ciples, sales, purchases, banking, arrival and departure of goods. 
It is claimed th.rt by this .system [jupils acrpiirc iml only theo¬ 
retical knowledge, but practical everyd.ty business b.ibits with 
a minimum expenditure of time. Pupils can enici at anv ,ige, 
and the programme is so arranged that the course of study can 
be taken up at any time. 

Travelling Exhibitions. 

In 1S86 two distinct classes of tiavellmg exhibitions were 
founded by llie Stale. The first class .ipplies to pinnary pro 
fessional and cominercial educ.ition, and is limited to vouilis 
between l6 and l8 years of age intetidnig to reside in counliics 
onl of Kuropi.. They are fieerl Irom iniblary ser\ice, if they 
rs'side .ibro.id, until .ifler Ihty h.ive alt.ained tlie age of '50. 
The exhibiiioiis i an be held loi two ve.iis, aiirl the gi.iiils 
amount to ^'160 lor the fliV vear, ami /^ 12 ^ for tin secoiul. 
When llie holder shows exri ]ilion.il r.ip.icily a (uitlier gr.int 
ol /120 may be made fur a third xe.ii. 

.Succe-ssful eaiididales are expeeleel to le.ue I'l.ince hi foie the 
20th of De'eeiiiber of the same )ejr, .old to leport tliem-el\es at 
the Consulate of the town or district wliere they intend In n side. 
They remain under the supervision of the Consul during llicir 
tenure of the exhibition. They are expected In loiw.iid a 
monthly report of their occupations .ind studic • to the .Minis'ei 
ol Commerce and Industry, and a (juarlerly leporl upon the 
industries peculiar to the locality, 01 uiion the stale of its gmieial 
maiket, parlnulai attention being p.inl to the opening, ac.ulahle 
for l-'rencli tiade. 

rile ipicslion of elementary coimm ici il Ir.lining ha,, on lh< 
whole, teeeiced a laige a'.iounl of allentioii in I'l.iiice dmiiig 
the last doc.ide ; nevertlieless the aelu d amount guen is small 111 
plopiirtion to the iiopul.itioii of the comiLiy, and the mocciiKiit 
niayalniosl be.said to he still in its infancx. This icmatk applies 
to schools and not to free cl.isses for adults, winch aie very 
miinerous ami imjiot I. lilt. This latte i hi, nu ll of eibiealioii has 
ni.ule great strides ihiimg the last few years. All the large! 
towns, many of the sm.iller, anj a number of eomitry disUicK 
now posse'ss eviming commcreial classes foi adiills and*jouiig 
people of both sexes, which are said to give salisf,icle>ry*iesulls. 

' Higher Commercial Education. 

The prime factor with rcg.ird to eimimeicial education in 
Prance is the existence of a number of aeliools deiioiniii.ited 
“ Superior Commercial Schools.” .Some^of these csl.ibbshiiieiits 
have been carried on for a very consideiable lime, one, indeed, 
hating been founded as early as 1820. Hut it was not iiiitil 
1889-90 liiat they became connected with llu^Coveinmeiit and 
obtained .semi-oflicial recognitio.i. * 

This so-called “recognition by the Stale” involved a number 
of con(iitioii*»-materially altering the curricula, the mode of 
admission to, and the management of the schools as a whole, 
whikst as a set-off the following were the more inipoitant privi- 
•leges granted to studont.s obtaining the superior iliplorna : 

(l) Exemption from tv/o out of three years’ compuksory 
military service (for the first four-fifths only). (2) Eligibility to 
compete for Consular clerkships, for junior clerkships in the 
Ministry of Commerce and Indusiry, for posts under the customs 
administration. (3) Eligibility to compete for admission to the 
commercial section of the colonial .school. (4) Eligibility to 
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compete for Consular and Diplomatic posts (for .students pos 
ses'-ing also a bachelor’s degree). 

The |)riiiripal regulations for the .schools contained in the 1890 
and subsequent decrees are .Students arc-admitted by com¬ 
petitive exaniination only. The annual number of vacancies at 
each school is fixed by llie Minister of Commerce and Indusiry. 
Candidates must have reached the age of sixteen on the I.st of 
July pieceding the examination. 

Tlii^followiiig arc the subjects of the entrance exaniination :— 

Wrilicii exiimin.ition : M.alliemalics—Arithmetic, Geometry, 
Algebra ; Flench -Composition, Oithngr.apliy, Handwriting ; 
.Modern l.ingu.ige (with the aisl of a dictionary)—Exercise, 
Ti.insllllion. Gcogi.iphy. 

Or.il examination--Aiithinelic, Modern language (explana¬ 
tion o( a given [iass.ige and conversation), Chemistry, Physics, 

11 istory. 

The c itididales are .illowed to select either English, German, 
or Sp.inisli ,is modern language. .Vt the Lyons school Italian 
may lie elioseii ; at Marseilles, Italian or Modern Gicek, and at 
Nancy, Kiissian. The final examinations are exclusively oral, 
e.xeopl III the iMse rjf the silk industry .section of the Lyons 
school The stair of examineis is formed in the s.ime way as for 
the cnii.oiee I'x.aiiiin.itioiis. Each student ilraws by lottery the 
section of each subject upon whirh be is to be questioned. 

Travelling Exhibitions of the Second Grade. 

Tr.nilliiig exliibitioiis of the second grade form an important 
(iiAor 111 coiineclioii w ith this porlion ol cominercial education. 
1 licv ail oiilv allotted to successful sludeiUs .it one of the 
superior commcrci.al schools. Candidates must not be more 
tli.in tweiil) 'IX years of age upon July I of the year in which 
the f'iiiipelilion is held. The exhibitions .ire only intended to 
eii.ilile ihe liohlers lo reside .ibioad for .i limited period, and are 
usually gi an led for two and in some cases lor Ihree years. In 
European counirus, Tunis and Algeria, llieir value is too/, for 
the lirsi yeai, .and So/, fiir the second .Old third, whilst in other 
(•'.unlrics ihey eiitille the exbibitioiiei to an income of 160/. 
during ihe liisl, 120/. foi ill.- second, and, if the exliibilkm is 
pioloiiged, 80/. lor the- lliir.i year. Candidates can only com¬ 
pete oil showing ih.il they have pertormed military servire. 

It ni.i\ be iiM nlioneil lli.it, in .addition to the scbolaiships given 
b\ the .Sl.ile, .i l.irgc nuiiiber have been founded at many of the 
schools b\ the piililie bodies imderwliose direct control they arc, 
and .ilso in maiiv iiist.oiccs by priv.ite individuals. Nearly all 
Ihe scliohirsliips aie .illolted by coiiipelitioii, but a scholarship is 
occasxiii illy .iwaideil lor special reasons without competition. 

For the a.lual training 111 piaciic.il coiniiicrcial matters, the 
“ Coinineici.il llurs.iu ” syslqpi, adopted with success at some of 
the elciiienlaiy srhooK, obtains at a number of these institutions. 
The studenl.s ate divided into various home and foreign liusiness 
liriiisc-s, .and carry out the usual trading transactions under the 
siipeivision of the professorial staff. 

In the sliicl sense of the word, the “tertiary” grade of com- 
mctci.d education can scarcely be said lo exist in France. The 
inteiilion of the Paris Chamber of Commerce- in founding the 
School of nigh Comnierciiil Studies was to provide an csta- 
blishiiienl <it which an oven higher and more .scientific type of 
commcicial tuition would be given than by the Siqlfcrior Schools. 

The I’aris School of High Commercial Studies is, perhaps, the 
most im|)ortaiit .ind best-organised establishment of this class. 
It was founded in 1881 by the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Government sanctioning llie raising of loans to the extent of 
80,000/. for the pur|iose. During the first twelve yoar.s of its 
existence Ihe receipts entirely failed to meet the expenditure, 
the deficits reaching the maximum of 6,200/. in 1^85, and it was 
only in 1S92 that there was a balance of about 400/. upon the 
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credit side. In the matter of .attendance, liowever, the success 
has been striking, the numl>er of students rising steadily, almost 
without a bleak, from sixty-fivc in l88l to two hundred and 
ninety-three, eselu.si\e of tlie preptiratory seetion, at tlie present 
day. The school compiises a preparatory and a regular section, 
the latter inriuding a sub-section for .students who arc candidates 
for a commeici.ll ]irofessor’s certificate. 

The studies in the jircparalory section last one year. Students 
are admitted at the age of filteen after an e.saminatioii. by the 
director, which may t.ake place at any time of the year. The 
.subjects of this csamination aie: French ii.irralive, arithmetic, 
elementary algebra (opiional), ,Knglish or Cieriuaii exercise (with 
the aid of a dictionary), geography, and an essay on a point of 
French history between the earliest limes and A.i). l6io. 

THE SCHOOL LULPIT. 

Notahi.h Passaces I'ROM Sermons I’REACiihn in Piidmc 
.S<.iiooi.s. 

War and Righteousness.' 

" To evtrylliiiit; tliere is a se.'con, .iiid .i Linw to puip.!- .■ uiiiler the 

bfavet) ... a tniic of tv.ii atitl .1 tint.* of pt.u c I*', ills ui. t t't 

Such :irc the words of Feclesiaslcs. Ilut we h ue been so 
long .aceustmned In “a time of peace’’ Ih.il iiuny of ns had 
idmost forgotten that there is .ilso “a time of wai. ’ No doulit 
Kngland has hecn engaged in a long suceession ol little wars, 
even during your lifetime. IJul they liave heen waged .igain.st 
liarbarian or semi-barbarian antagonists; they have not s.li- 
oii-sly taxed the resources of the Tsm|)ire ; their course lus been 
attended by success after success, if not by \ictoiy attei victory. 
We had begun to think, 01 to act ns though we Ihought, that 
the harder struggles and more sAious sacnlices of wai were for 
other nations, not for Engl.and. .Secure heliind the b.iirier of 
the sea, our communications ensured by the might of nui over- 
whelming licet, our vast posse.ssions defended from d.ingir by 
distance or inaccessibility or the'pro\imily of none but Iriendly 
Powers, we had no idc.i, only a short lime ago, di.u we should 
soon be compelled to eng.ige in a w'ar winch would apply a 
crucial test to the organisation, tlie administration, the diiectioii, 
even the vigour and material of our army. Least of all did 
most of us suppose that a formidable milit.iry power had been 
slowly shaping .md strengthening itself within the hoideis of the 
Uiilish Empire—a power which wouM daie to enter the lists, 
with a confident hope of ultimate triumph, against the united 
forces of England .and her loyal colonies. I’ait the uiie.xpeeted 
has happened. Determined to win absolute independence, 
interpreting past conce.ssions as sure proofs of an ineradicable 
weakness of purpose, resenting external interference (for such 
they regarded it) with tire inequ.alilies and in)usiices of a corrupt 
system of govurnincnt, the Boers, in the midst of amic.ihle nego¬ 
tiations, entirely sincere on our part, suddenly threw ofl’ the 
mask, issued an ultimatum aircfully framed in such terms that 
only one answer to it was po.ssihle, and, having quietly com¬ 
pleted their preparations, flung vast bodies of men into British 
territory, thus securing, under modern conditions of warfare, a 
great initial advantage, wliicli as yet all the efforts of our armies 
have not wrested from them. 

To-day wo are joining with multitudes of our fellow-country¬ 
men in every part of England and Wales in “ Interce.ssion with 
Almighty God on behalf of Her Majesty’s naval and military 
forces now in South Africa.’’ 

That our heartfelt sympathy is with our brave soldiers and 
.sailors this morning, who can doubt ? We should lie false to the 

^ Abridged froi%a sermon preached to the boys of .Shrewsbury School by 
the Headmaster, Rev. H. W. Moss, M.A., on Sunday, February iiih, 
1900. ^ 


blood that flows in our veins, unworthy dyrtcendants of the 
Englishmen who in, days gone by upheld thi,''honotir of England 
at Crecy and at Agincourt, or who in the days of Elizabeth beat 
back the Spaniard from the British co.ast, or who, undaunted by 
adversity, uryjazzled by a .spurious pra/if^, .steadfastly resisted 
through long and weary years, sometimes almost alone, the 
overweening ambition of Napoleon, until he was crushed at last 
on the field of Waterloo ; w e shoiilu be untrue, 1 say, to the 
race from whicli we spiing and to which, by God’s appointment, 
we belong, if our liearis were not to-day with those gallant men. 
And we cannot forget that among them arc some to whom this 
chapel is almost as familiar as it is to you, or wlfo in our old home 
have lieen as loyal to their school, and as proud of it, as you are 
now. I’erhaps at tins moment, on the banks of the Modder River, 
or under the shadow of Doom Kloof, or where the heights of 
Slornd«.rg bound tlie bori/.on, or in beleaguered Ladysmith, they 
.ire looking liack wistfully upon tlie peaceful Sundays of their 
schoolboy life, so utterly unlike ibe claims and anxieties which 
piess upon them lo-d.ay. How gl.ad they would be to share, if 
only fir a few hours, the privileges which you enjoy ! 

Vc', our syinpalto with those who .aie fighting England’s 
Ikillles, and, not least, with our own old boys, is indubitable. 
We watch tlie progress of events willi inten.se interest; we 
n joico in the as yet loo r.ire triumphs of our arms; we mourn 
oM-r those who fall, as Liiuteiiant Lawley fell on Spion Kop 
the other <l:n, although our .sorrow is not uninixed with a just 
pride. .Asi'l we are eager to give such help as we can .sniiply. 
Wo should, for instance, deem it a seanilal and a shame if 
ample funds were not (onheoming for the relief of the sick and 
wounded, of those who .iie de]iendent upon our soldiers, of the 
widows and orphans of llic brave men who h.ivc .sacrificed their 
lives in their country’s cause. W'e are asked to d.ay to give 
what, if we had only (ailh to believe it, is more efficacious than 
.vdimuilion or sympathy 01 even money - our prayers. 

After all, the issue of this war is in God’s lumds. He will 
dcciile its ci)ur.se and its conclusion according to tlie myslenous 
but unchanging principles of His rule. We discern tho.se prin¬ 
ciples in part. VVe know lh.it in the incidents of war, as in 
every otlicr department of human life, He shows no mercy to 
iinprovi.lenco or recklessness, or the lethargy of a blind self- 
confidence. If we have neglected preparation, if we have closed 
our eyes to glaring farts, if we have clung tenaciously to inferior 
weapons and obsolete methods of warfare, He is not likely to inter¬ 
pose in order to save Us from the con.sequcnces of ourown folly. At 
the [ircsent lime we h.ive good cause to lie giatcful to Him for so 
orderiiigthe movement of circumstances that our negligences and 
cirorsure not irreparable. .Sharp as is the test which the present 
W'ar apiilie.s to our military system, the conditions of the test might 
h.ive been iiiconiparalily worse. And the issues of life and 
death also are His. Whether any particular liutnan being, in 
the tranquil avoc.ations of peace or amidst a hailstorm of bullets 
on the battlelield, is to live or die, rests ultimately nilh Him. We 
can calculate chance.soand formulate tables of mortality, but in 
a region, to which no human mind can soar, the in.scrulable Will 
of God still holds the scale.s of decision, .swaying the hearts and 
purposes ‘of inxvrjsind, wielding unseen forces, and ordering 
unlooked-for results. It would be presumptuous to forecast, as 
though they were assured, either the eventsuaf this war or the 
details of its fin.al settlement. Yet more presumptuous would 
it he to leckon on the safely of anyone who is engaged in it. 
But we are hound, as believers in God, still more as believers in 
Christ and His promises, to lay before the eternal Throne our 
hopes and our fears, our aims and our desires. The mere pre¬ 
sentation of them to Him, Who is Truth and Justice and Love, 
will illuminate their meaning and purge them of all that is sordid 
and base. 

We pray that England may prevail and impose her will on 
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lier vanquished adversaries, h'oreign critics see al the root of 
this prayer the mtancst and most lawdryinlotives—the greedy 
thirst for gold, the insatiable lust for dominion. Let us come 
before God to-day and ask lym to enable us to see the truth. 
We Irelieve that we are fighting in behalf of jtytice; that the 
Boers were withholding their rights from fellow-countrymen of 
ours, of whose claims we were the lawful champions ; that they 
are oppresifors of the native races ; that, while we were seeking 
peace, they forced war upon us. We maintain that the triumph 
of our cause will be the triumph of righteousness, and that from 
that triumph will spring larger, wider benefits to the human 
lace than anything in the Boer polity can liestow. Let us ask 
Gud to-day to throw His interpreting light ujioii the inner 
meaning of the desires which w'c cherish, and, while we pray for 
tlie success of our arms, let us pray with .r yet gieater e.rrnest- 
iiess for the iirevalcnce of right. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

CEMERAI.. 

Xmwniisf.VMiiM; the lecointnendalion of the-Select Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Cuiifmons in 1S90, and the f.ict that the 
(iovernmetil Kegislration Bill of 1896 .actually .sssigned the 
number of members who should reinesent dilfeient educational 
bodies, Sir John (iorsl slated in the House of Commons leeenlly 
that universities and other bodicr concerned with teaching would 
not be invited to nominate persons for appointment on the 
Consultative Committee cieatecl by the Board of Educalioii Act. 
The first ineinbors of the Consultative Comniiltce will be ap- 
liointcd by the Order in Council, sulisequent members in such 
manner .is the Order in Connril may diiecl. 

Rf.im.VIVi; to a question ol Lord Norton in the House of 
Lords lowarils the end of February, the Ditke of Devon.sInre 
said be was not in a position to say when the Bill for constitut¬ 
ing (he local .uithoritics to eairy out the new system of educa¬ 
tion will be biought in. The Hill is, and has been for some 
time, under very rarelul consideration, and most probably it will 
^lot be introduced to Parliament until after the Board of Kducation 
Act has come into oper.ilioii. 

Mr. T. II. Kl.I.lOl’, C.Jk, llie Secielaiy of tire Board ol 
AgiicuUure, has been appointed an additional member of the 
Committee on Ke-organisation of the Kdiicalion Deinrtinein 
and the Science and Art Department. The coiiiiirttlee has 
been directed by the Lord President of the Council to consider 
the provisions of the Board of Educ-ation Act rel.uing to llic 
powers of the Board of Agriculture. 

Amo.ng the SUtules made for the University of London by 
the Commissioners appointed under tip; University of London 
Act, 1898, those numbered 116-124 are concerned with ex¬ 
aminations. The second of these states that “ the e.vaminalions 
for matriculation shall be in such subjects asynay Ve from time 
to time prescribed, and the Senate may ‘make provision foi 
holding separate matriculation examinations for different 
classes of 'fi-iRlents, having regard to the courses of .study 
which the students propose to follow.” There is doubtless 
much to be said in favour of having several types of matricu¬ 
lation courses, but there is great danger in beginning to 
specialise too early. We hope it will not lead to the creation 
of graduates in science who have no knowledge of literature, 
and of graduates in arts entirely ignorant of science. 

The Report to accompany the Statutes and Regulations of 
the University has now been published. From it we hear that. 


though a Faculty of Pedagogy has not been established, the 
Commissioners have not been unmindful of the claims of educa¬ 
tional science. They have included some of the teachers in 
London training i ollcges amongst the recognised teachers of 
the University, and iccominend the formation of a Board of 
Studies for the Theory, Practice, and History of Education, 
and they entertain the hope that the University will be en¬ 
abled to esl.ablish adequate courses of lectures, and create 
a prtVessorship in the subject. 

Thk Code of Regulations for Day Schools for 1900, wluch 
was recently published by the I'khication Department, differs in 
■.everal important respects from*itji predecessors. Hitherto the 
•-ubjects allowed In the course of instruction of older scholars 
have been either obligatory or optional, but these division., 
have been abolislied by the new Code. The obligatory subjects 
ill previous (.'odes included reading, willing, and arithmetic, 
which weie termed elementary, needlewoik for girls, drawing 
for boys, and one of the cl.vss subjects. In the place of these 
the new Code specifies the subjects “ to be taken as a rule in all 
schools.” They are : -(l) English, by wliicli i.s to be under¬ 
stood leading, recitation, composition, and grammar in so fat 
asillie.irs iqioii the correct use of language; (2) arithmetic; 
(j) drawing foi boys, needlework for girls; (4) lessons (in¬ 
cluding object Icsions) on geography, history, and common 
things ; (5) singing, which is, as a rule, to be by note; and (6) 
physical exercises. The system of payment by results, which 
has undeigone many modifications in recent years, now entirely 
dis,ippcars 111 favour of .an all-round c.apilation giant. 

• 

Thk London School Board at their weekly meeting on 
iMaich tst decided “that, in all schemes submitted by the 
Charity Commissioners for establishing or modifying endowed 
schools, the Bo.ard shall ie«.unmeiid the insertion of clauses 
which shall give assistant leacliers the right of appeal to the 
governors of the schools in the matter of the scale of their 
salaries and jiroposed dismissal by the bead leacheis, and shall 
provide for an effective annu»l audit of all the .school accounts; 
and that the^f.'h.irily Comniissioners be asked to receive a small 
deputation from llic Board mging these piopos-ils.” A depu- 
l.ition was leeeivfd by llie Charity Commissioners on March 
iStli, but had to be content with tlie assurance that the Board 
of Education would, when it took over the powers of the 
Commissioneis, give the question full consideration. 

The College authorities of Oxford and C.ambridgc Universities 
have .agreed not to hold any examinations for scholarsliips Irefore 
the first Monday in Di cember beginning with the October term of 
the yc.ir 1900-1. This agreement applies to all open scholarships 
and to all dose scholarships, except where the statutes of a college 
require an earlier date. ThcAhange will prove most acceptable to 
the headmasters of public schools, as they have for years objected 
to the scholarship ex.rniinations coming so early in the school 
year. 

A'l a recent conference, convened on the initiative of the 
West Riding FedeiiUion of School Boards to consider a pro- 
po.sal for the formation of an Examinations Board in morlern 
languages and other commercial subjects, representatives were 
piesent from most of the large towns in the north of England. 
After considerable discussion it was resolved “ that the execu¬ 
tive of the Association of School Boards of England and Wales 
be requc.sted to take up this subject ami bring it to a successful 
issue as rapidly as they can.” 

The “ Calendar, History, and General Summary of Regu¬ 
lations of the Department of .Science and An ” for 1900 shows 
that during the .session 1897-8 there were in •connection with 
the De^tment 2,025 in.stitutions in which 11 ,731 science 
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clas'sc-s wore held. ^'roIll cl.a.v'.es. 79,^75 pci-;on.s were 

examined in difleient siihjecls of .scienee, working; belweeii 
them 150,401 papei'., and earning in gi.int^/'i69,6o4. The.se 
numheis di> nd iru'liide 2S1 classes held at 54 training colleges, 
from which S,9jO ]Mpeis were examined, and to which ^^8,949 
was paid in grant'.. 

Thf.RI! were in 1S97-8 in 1 ‘ingland, Wales and It eland, 200 
schools of art, and 1,284 cl.isses, in which together 130,771 
peisons received instruction in ail .suhjecis, foi which ^^46,030 
was paid in tees. The grant m aid of the classes reeeiied from 
the Department amounted to /j67,704. These numheis do not 
include the 3,932 art student” in liaining colh ges, and 1,485,911 
children heing t.iught drawing in elementary schools. j 

Tlir'.RK were last jcai, in the schools of the (iiils’ I’uhlic | 
Day School Comp,my, 7,045 jiupils on the lolls, and the gro.ss ! 
cost of their education wa.s /rja.Qho. The .iccounls showed 
a profit of /^9,2t3, and the Council [iioposed to declare a 
dividend, fiec of inconie-tax, at the lale of 4 per cent, per 
annum. 


candidatis presented themselves, of whom ^were placed in 
the first class, 71 in pie second cla.s.s, 21 in t^i’e third class, and 
one failed to satisfy the examiners. 

In the Department for the Ti.aining of Teachers in Secondary 
Schools added to the Camhriilge University Day Training 
College in January, 189S, there were last year five students in 
the Michatlinas term, five in the Lent term, and .six in the 
Kaster term. The ciilicism lessons and the practising lessons 
were gl\en for the most part in the Higher Grade School, 
Paradise .Street. Mr. J. Wiles also kindly allow'cd his school 
to he used lor the piuiaisc of practice. Two pf the .students 
obtained the certificates of theoretical and jiraclical elficiency 
given hy the Umversit), and three aic now le.aching in 
sccoiid.iry schools. 

Tilt; leccntly published return slinwing the extent to which 
and the manner in which local authorities in Knglarid, Wales 
and Ireland have .applied, oi are applying, funds to the pur¬ 
poses of tocliiiical education, summarises the main totals as 
follow s; 


The eighth .inmial lepoit of the Ciiinlicil.ind Techniial 
Uducatiun Coinmillce for the si'ssioii 1898-9 shows that ihiee 
new secomhiiN scho.iK hare heeli opined in tlie county during 
this time. These arc the Keswick School, a dual school for 
hoys anil girls; the Nelson School, Wigh'ii, anil the Thomlin- 
son (Jills' Grainiiiar School, Wigtoii. All .iie well-huilt .and 
well-equipped schools, .ind likely to he of much seivice in their 
re.speetive distiiets. The experiment of du.il cdiic.ation .it K(s- 
wick is iiarticulnily inteiesting, and so far .seems to he an un¬ 
qualified success, 

TiiK Lindsey (Lincolnshire) Tadmic.al I'alucatioii Committee 
have dining the jiasi year heeii considering the provision of 
increased oppoilunitii s lor the education of girls. It has been 
decided that the want e.aii he met to some extent hy inducing 
the goveinois of local giaimmi% schools to constitute them 
mixed schools, educating girls and hoys in the s.iine building 
under the same staff. Alleiations, with this object in view, 
are pioceeding at Biigg (iiamiii.ir .School, and it is hoped that 
a girls’ department will shortly he added to Louth (jianitnat 
School. 


'J'olal amoiitil j / 'J ut.,1 .'iiuoiiiil raisrit by I. 0 . 1 TI on itic 

e r/i util ti on J lo( il , ejHinli- ' .Sitiiiily of die* Ks .it kata ulillei llio 

J'liliiin.vl Jedli-I tin, on 'feel,-‘ 'J ti tniu «il tnslnn lion Aels (oi ullu*l 

lalLunelniinatlic , ni. ,il 1'.(1lle.Ltlon u isej dnnnn^lln. ve.irs il’,cj 7 .tJ .,nd 

y» .11 iS'jy-.I 1 dnnna die ycai i8ot>-9 ic-|,e, li\, h 


Yeai I 3 'J 7 -.S. 


\ e.il T.Sotf-Q. 


/ .f £ <t-:' i J- if- £ </• 


England ' 

826,450 5 1834,908 II 2 69,333 17 3 >32.5^3 0 'o 
Wales and iMonmouth - 

38,005 14 o, 35,179 8 6 1,000 o o 


Ireland - 

5,649 o I 4,523 ^ 

860,10419 2‘S74,6ii 17 10 69,333 17 3 133.583 9 to 


It should he noticed that the sums mentioned m the ca.se of 
Wales and Moimioutli aie e.xclushe of the suin, cstiiii.aled at 
£43,304, devoted annually to inleimedi.Ue e’ducalion under the 
Welsh Intermediate Education Act. 


The Teehuic.tl Instuietion Committee of the City ol 
Liverpool have decided to inciease to £6<xj their .iiinual 
grant to the local University College lot the purpose of de¬ 
veloping the- inslructiim in the .Science and \rl ol Teaching. 
In consequence of this increase .1 definite Chair of KduSation 
has been estahlislieel, and a Mistress of Method and Tutor in 
Education appointed. The (;*ening ce^iises eil lectures, 
specially inteuuled for teachers, whcthei of secondaiy or priniaii 
schools, who are actively engaged during the day, seem likch 
to liecomc incieasingly useful. 

From the report of the Camhridge Teachers’Training .Syn¬ 
dicate just iiulilished, we find that two examinations were hehi 
by the Syndicate during the year 1899 in the Theory, History 
and Practice of Education. The June examination was held at 
seven centres, when 117 candidates pre.senled iheiii.selve.s for 
examination, (if whom six were placed in the first class, 81 in 
the second, t6 in the third, and 14 failed to satis-fy the 
examiners. At the December examination 57 candidates pre¬ 
sented themselves for examination, of whom four were placed 
in the first cla.ss, 3» in the .second, 16 in the third, and five 
hailed to satisfy the examiners. This makes a total of 174 
candidates examined this year as against 145 examined in 1898, 
and 154 in 1897. It is the largest number the Syndicate has 
ever examined. For the certificate of practical efficiency 160 


The total numhii of eaudidate.j entered for the Canihriilge 
Local Examinations, which were held in Decemher J,vst, was 
16,028? 01 these, how'cver, 1,^60 W'ere examined at centres in 
the cohmies. It appears fioni the class-lists that in the Senior 
exaiiiinatioii 37 hoys are jilaced in the first class, 156 are placed 
ill the other hoiioui classes, 264 have satisfied the examiners, 
and 177 have failed; 22 girls are placed in the first class, 201 
are placed in the olhci honour classes, 607 have satisfied the 
examincis, and 341 have failed. Sufficient mepit has been 
.shown hy 226 hoys andi 105 girls to entitle them to exemption 
from one or both parts of the Previous examination. Of the 
Junior candidates, 395 hoys are placed in the first class, 972 arc 
placed ill ^he o(.her honour classes, 2,040 have satisfied the 
examiners, .and 1,322 are icjcclcd ,* 71 girls are placed in the 
first class, 485 ate placed in the other honyiur classes, 1,411 
have satisfied the examiners, and 62S are rej^Sied. In the 
Preliminary examination, which is designed for candidates 
under 14 years of age, 225 iKiys and 118 girls are placed in the 
honour classes, 2,091 boys and 1,323 girls have satisfied the 
examiners, ami 747 hoys and 502 girls arc rejected. 

The Geographical Association is an organisation which 
deserves the support of all teachers interested in the improve¬ 
ment of geographical teaching. Il was founded by some 
masters of public schools, and is now open to everyone inte- 
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rested in the tciphing of geography. The Secretary is Dr. A. 
J. Herhertson, assfetant to the Reader in (-Y'ography at Oxford, 
and the Trcasuier is Mr. J. S. Masterman, to whom all appli¬ 
cations for membeiship shcjuld he made at his address, St. 
Margaret’s, Dorkinjj. Recognising that the cljaracter of the 
instruction given in geography is contiollcd to a large extent hy 
the questions set at public examination, the Association has 
presented a memorial to \iulilic examiners, and, in many cases, 
examiners have shown themselves in sympathy with the sugges¬ 
tions contained in it. The new syllabus of physical geography 
of the Cambridge Local Examinations allbids further e\idence 
of a desire to make geography a means of developing a pupil’s 
intelligence and ie.rs(>ning powers instead of a collection of 
names without significations, and of isolated facts. The Asso¬ 
ciation jiossesses a large collection of lantern .slide.s (maps, 
diagrams, and views of sceneiy), and members have advantages 
both in tl^e hire and |michase of the.se .slides, and of the ex¬ 
cellent maps of the Diagram (,'oinpany. Tlie sub.scription is 
only live shillings per annum. 

The eleventh .annual issue of “ The I’ulilic .Schools Year 
Hook” (.Swan Sonnenschein) includes, for the first time, the 
following public schools : llostoii, Derby, llerefoid, Ipswich, 
Leicester (Wrggestoii School), Portsmouth .(Jraminai School 
and Stoiiyhurst Ckillege. Tire editors point out that the last- 
named is the fiist Roman C-rlholic public school to secilic 
representation at the I feadmasters’ Conference. Tho following 
schools,aie also entitled to inset lion nest ye.rr ; Coventry (King 
ITcmy Vlir. School), Le,Uheihi..vd (,St. John’s .School), Leys 
School (Camliiidge), Lincoln, .Monmouth, Newport (.S.ilop), St. 
Jices’ Ciraminar School and Trent College. 

The appoinliiu nis of University Lecturer in French and 
of University Lecliiier in (ierman at Cambridge have been 
cancelled. Dr. Itrciil li.is been appointed to be Re.rdet in 
Cermarirc at .i .stipend oCjC^oo a year. 

In tlie oiiinion of the School I’o.trd of the County Borough 
of Ipswich, it is desirable that, subjeel in all c.ises to the 
t’eniral Bo.ard of Education, any new ednc.ition.il local an- 
thority-—(l) Should take cognisance of all education, eleinen- 
laty, secondary and technical ; (a) .Should be elected and ap¬ 
pointed for edtieation.ll purposes only: (3) .Should have clfec- 
live Control over the adminislr.ilion of .dl schools receiving aid 
from rates and ta.xes, provbled tli.vt the entire conliol of 
religious* iiislriiction, .ind lire ,appointment of teacher.s, in 
voluntary' schools, rein.iin in the h.ands of the managers of 
such schools ; (4) Should receive and .administer all imperi.il 
grants for education : (5) .Should be empowered to take steps 
tvi secure due provision for education, where gaps .ire found to 
exi.st. 

A I’AMl’iH-ET, giving detailed information of the Modern 
Languages Holiday Courses for 1900, arrjinged by the Teachers’ 
Guild, can now be obtained from Mr. II. B. Garrod, the 
General Secretary. We have already called attention (p. 24) 
to the arrJlngcmenis for this ye.ar, and are gLd to *l>c able to 
speak in high terms of praise of the excellent |>iogiammes of 
lectures which hio’e been drawn up for the visitors 10 Ellieuf, 
Lisieux, anert ours. 

A COMPETITIVE examination for admission to the Indian 
I’olice Service will be held in London on June 26th next. The 
number of candidates to be selected will be ten. They must be 
British subject.s, not under 19 or over 21 years of age on June 
1st, 1900. Intending candidates should apply to the Secretary, 
Judicial and Public Department, India Oflice, and return certain 
documentary evidence to him before May ist, 1900. A strict 
medical examination precedes the literary examination. The 


latter, which is conducted by the Civil Service Commissioners, 
is in the following subjects :— (i) Mathematics I. (up to the solu¬ 
tion of triangles in trigonometry) ; (2) French or German ; (3) 
F'nglish Composition ; (4) Geometric.al Drawing; (j) Freehand 
Drawing ; (6) Geography ; (7) Mathematics II. ; (8) German ee 
French; (9) Latin; (10) Greek; (ll) Fmglish History; (12) 
Chemistry and He.at ; (13) Physics ; (14) Physiogr.aphy and Geo¬ 
logy. All the subjects l-6 m:iy be taken, and any two of 7-14. 
Sclecfcd candidates have to pass an examination in riding, and 
.are icqmrcd to depart for India not later than October, 1900. 
Tire salary on arriving in India is Rs. 250 a month during pro¬ 
bation, and on being appointed assistant-superintenrlents this 
i-s raisAl to Rs. 300 .a montli, with a [rrospecl of promotion to 
posts W'ith -salaries varying to Rs. 2,500 a montb. 

SiMUl.TANs:oi'Si V with the above e\:imination, there will be 
a competitive examination for nine appointments in the Indian 
Forest .Service. Candidates must be between 17 and 20 years 
of age on June isl next. Application for entrance to the 
examination should be made to the Secretary, Revenue Depart¬ 
ment, India Ollice, before May isl. As in the case of the police 
.ippointinents, there is a medic.al examination. The literary 
tests are the simc in lire two examinations, except that, in the 
examination for the Forest .Service, German is an obligatory 
subject, ami Bot.iny is adderl to the .subjects that may be taken. 
The Secretary of .Slate for India nominates the successful com¬ 
petitors as prob.itioners, who then enti r the Royal Indian 
Engineering College, Cooper’.N Hill, to be trained for a period 
of about three years. The coiumencing s.vlary of ju'olralioncrs 
is *Ks. 35(3 a luonth. 

The Civil .Set vice Commissioners .vnnounce that an open 
competitive cxaimnatioii will be held in London, Edinburgh 
ami Dublin, commonring on .^pril 24th, 1900, for junior clerk¬ 
ships in the Erch'siasiic.vl Coir.niissioti. The number of situa¬ 
tions to be tilled will be the number vacant .it the lime of the 
exammalioii. It is probable lli.rt the nunibei of situations to be 
tilled liy means of this compefttioii will he three. The limil-s of 
age for these,silualioiis are iS ami 22, .ind candidates must be 
of the im sctibeil age 011 the first day of the examination. The 
examination will be in the following subjects Arithmetic; 
Algelii.i ; Pi'An ; English Composition, including handwriting 
and (lithography; History ol England; Geography (general); 
Latin (translation fioni .oui into), and French or German 
(li.anslaiion fioiii and into). A fee of /^2 will be required from 
eaeli caridid.rte atlemliiig the examination. Apirlications on 
piesctibed foiiiis olitaiii.dile fioin the .Sccrelfiry, Civil Service 
Commission, .S.W., must be sent to him on or before wVpril 6th, 
l()00. The scale of salary foi these situations Is, fourth section 
/70, rising anmia'ly by j{j7 jos. to.^loo; Ihiid .section, 
rising .inmially hy £7 los. to /'190; second section, 3^190, 
rising annually by jCy l< 3 s. to 3^250 ; first .section ^^250, rising 
annually by £lo to 3^350. On the ground of merit, junior 
clerks maybe promoted to superintending clerkships (.scale of 
salary £iSo, rising annimlly by to £2^0), and on the .same 
giound, subject to cei(,ain certificates, and after eight years’ 
.set vice, they may he promoted to the upper class of the 
cslahlishinent. 

WELSH. 

At the annual meeting of the Association of Headmasters 
and Headmi.stre.sses of the County .Schools, a long discussion 
took place as to the conditions under which the grants of the 
Science and Art Department should be avwrded in the event of 
their being placed under the control of the Central Board. 
Resolutions were finally adopted urging that grants for work 
done in science and art classes should be awarded to county 
schools onathe results of the inspection .and examination of the 
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ConIrnI Welsh Boar'l, due rej^ard being given lo the iniinVjcr of 
pupils, financial necessities, and the nature of the work done in 
the lower forms of each school ; that it was not desirahle to 
distinguish county schools into those which were schools of 
science and those which were not, hut that all county schools 
should he recognised as schools of science !))■ the Science and 
Art Dcpartuient, provided they possessed satisfactory laboratory 
equipment, and that sufficient lime were given to the teaching 
of science, mathematics and drawing. • 

Tiik question of the education at the county schools of pupil 
teachers from elementary schools was also iliscusseil. The 
scheme suhmitled to the Ass.ociation differed hut slightly from 
the schemes already consideied hy various puhlic hodies. It 
was, however, decided that every eflort should he made to 
•siihstitute the Junior and .Senior Leaving Ci rtilie.ile I'ixami- 
nations for those of the Kdiicalion Dcp.irlmcm, and to induce 
the I)e])aitment lo make the usual gi.vnts upon these Central 
Board IC.xaminations as well as on their own. 

Thk Kxeciitivc Cotiiinitteo of the CeiUial VVeKh Bonid have 
received a leltei from (he Charily Commissiim htatmg that, 
upon con.sidciation of the leporls of the Central Welsh Board 
on the inspection .end e.s.imination of schools leguhitcd hy 
schemes uiulei the Welsh Inteimediate Kducalion Aci lor the 
education.Tl year ended June last, the Commi.ssioners had heen 
aide to repoil to the Tre.isury that in the c.ase ol each of the 
schools, with Ihe esceplion of Ihe (iowhrulge County School 
for Girls and the Haverlordwcst Granim.ir School, the con¬ 
ditions reipiired to he fullilled in ordei to oht.iin an unreduifed 
grant had heen rulfilled. In tlie ca.se of the Cowhiidge County 
School the Commissioners rem.irked lhat they liad ascertained 
that the school m.inigers had m fact p.assed the lesolulion 
specified in tlie Board’s rejioit, aSd tli.vt they had lecoinmcnded 
lo iJie Tre.isuiy that a reduction of threc-ienihs should he made 
in the amount of the grant cl.iimed in aid of the scliool. In 
the rase of the Haverfordwest Gr.amra.ii .Scliool the Comiuis- 
siuneis stated tliat they had felt'oldiged lo recoiiiiiiend that a 
reduction of five-tenths should he iii.xdc in the .amount of the 
grant claimed in aid of the school, the reason hemg lli.it they 
could not regard the step.s t.aken hy the t'.r.iiumar .School 
governors lo leclify the irregularities (on account of which a 
reduction was made in the giant hast ye.ir) as siifliriently 
meeting the iec)uiremcnl.s of the case. The (’ommi.isiontrs 
also reported that they had lecmnmendcd a reduction in the 
Tre.isury gr.int p.iyahle to the county of Anglesey in respect of 
the Holyhead .School, on the giound that the delay in opening 
that school W.1S inexcusable. With regaid to the ohservjvlioiis 
of the Central Welsh Board respecting the delay in providing 
permanent buildings for Ihe Brecojj Boys’ .School and the Brecon 
Girls’ .School, llie Commissioners leported lhat they did not 
consider the circumstances .such as lo Justify at )iiesent the 
reduction of the grant in the case ol those schools. 

.V 6 V ;7 'JVA/f. 

At the last meeting of Aberdeen University Court a report 
was .submitted regarding the provi.sions iilforded students of the 
University lo compete successfully in the Indian Civil Service 
£xamination%. The report showed that the conditions of the 
examinations which came into force in 1892 still continued to 
act adversely against Aberdeen student.s. The main reasons for 
the non-success were slated to he (i) The raksing of the age 
limit to 23. (2) The charae’er of the examination, which de¬ 

manded breadth rather than depth of knowledge, favoured the 
Englksh universities, and notably Oxford. (3) The dearth of 
provision in Aberdeen University for teaching what were 
practically essential .subjects at the examinations, ^be report 


concluded by urging upon the University C^rt the pres.sing 
necessity for inslitiiyng lectureships in such iabjects as Roman 
Law and History, Lconomics, Political Economy and Political 
Science. An interesting discu.ssipn took place after the reading 
of the report.As the Court had no funds at their disposal for 
the apixiintmeiit of additional lecturers, all that they could do 
was to forward the report to the Aberdeen A.s.sociation for the 
Better Endowment of the University in the ho( 5 e of money 
being received from the oul.sidc for so deserving a purpose. 

Pkoi ussok J. Arihur TtiovtsoN, of Aberdeen University, 
delivered an address in Gordon’s College on the lyih ult. on 
“Nature .Study in Schools.” Professor Thomson said that a 
long experience had led him to have .1 stronger faith than ever 
III the value of “ Nature Study ” a.s one of the great educalion.il 
disciplines. .Vt the same time he had a stronger sense than he 
had fifteen years ago of the grave dangers of teaching it badly, 
and of the dilFiciilty of teaching it well. He was strongly of 
opinion lhat N.ature Knowledge badly taught was wor.se than 
none at all. For while any other subject, say Grammar, badly 
taught was a mischievous thing in itself, it could hardly he said 
to have lar-reaching effects, hut had teaching in Natural History 
meant spoiling the child’s and therefore Ihe man’s whole out¬ 
look upon naturci Tlie .iim of leacheis in this subject must not 
he lo iufonn so much .is to avv.d,en ; they must sliive to give 
the children keys hy which they niiglil go on opening doois all 
their lives.* 'I'eachcrs vvould he greatly aided m their treatment 
of rhi> subject hy the n.ilui.il healthy curiosity of their pupils. 
This they must losler ewin dt the e.xpeiise of their priiie, hut 
never satisfy at the e.xpense of their lionesty. 

Mr. a. P. FoRRfcsi'iiR-PAiON, the generous donor of the 
Secondary Department and Model Workshops of Alloa 
Academy, has just intimated a further gift of ^i’l.ooo as an 
endowment for the Secondary Department, so that it may not 
liecome chargeable lo the rates for some y eats to come. 

I KISH. 

The Chief .Secretary for lielaml, just before his illness, in 
reply to a question from .Mr. W. Field, M.P., staled in the 
House of Commons that a Bill was in jireparation lo amend t\(c 
Irish Intermediate Education Act of 1879, which would give 
the Inteimediate Commissioners powers lo carry out the recom¬ 
mendations of the recent Inteimediate Education Cominis.sion. 
By tin; Act of 1879 money can hnly he expended in the form of 
prizes ipid rcsiilts-fecs. By the new scheme it is intended to 
devote some of Ihe funds lo inspection, grants for laboratories 
and other purposes, so that a new Act is required. It has since 
been slated in the House that the Bill will very .shortly be in¬ 
troduced. If it passes, as it is sure to do, this session, there will 
then be nothing to prevent the Commi.ssioners commencing to 
carry out their reform'), 

A t..\Rc;E scheme of reform is also about lo be introduced 
into prima^ e(Iuc.atiun in Ireland in pursuance of the recom¬ 
mendations of tll^iManual Instructions Commission, ^he Com¬ 
missioners of National Education have spent much time on 
their report, and have at last succeeded in the consent 

of the Treasury—an e.ssential part, as the scheme involves an 
additional grant, as well as the changing of the methods in 
which some of the endowment for primary education is at 
present spent. The propo.sed reforms have not yet been made 
public, but from a very remarkable public speech made recently 
by the Resident Commissioner, Dr. Starltie, and confirmed by 
later utterances of the Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, they 
seem to be of a sweeping kind. There will be much less 
centralisation and more freedom and initiative given to indL 
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vidual schools jjinU localities. The results system will be 
abolished, and mttch will be done to intri^duce training of the 
band and eye, and elementary science. 

The promoters of the movement for the preservation of the 
Irish language (a very active body in Dublifi) are making 
strong efiorts to get the teaching of Iiish encouraged under the 
new systenr, and especially to secure that the children of Iiish- 
speaking districts shall be taught in Irish, not in Knglish, as 
has been the absurd practice up to the present. It is more 
than probable that these changes will also be inirotluccd. 

It is lioped that the new Dejtarlment ol Agriculture .tnd 
Industries will help to coniimie the practical training thus 
begun in the general schools into complete technical and agri¬ 
culture teaching. Through its Fducalitjn Committee it will 
.dso be in touch with intermediate eduratinn. Captain Shaw, 
who li.as been appointed over the Technical Instruction .Section 
of the Department, is recommende<l hy Captain Abney as one 
of the ablest of the South Kensington staff. He has a good 
deal of knowledge of Irish education, .lud gave valuable help 
in the Manual Instiiulion Commission. Mr. T. J’. (iill, the 
new Secrctaiy to the Department, has much knowledge of 
education at homo and alimad, and it is hi'pcd will be of 
service in co-ordin.iting primary and secondary education with 
the scientific and practical li’.iching the Deparlinent will 
establish. These Inigo reforms m the various branches of 
education give hopes of a better sy.slem than we have yet h.ad 
ill Ireland, in the fiitiiie. 

The new Iniildings .added to .\le\andia College, Dublin, arc 
now almost complete. They h.ive a very handsome evterior, 
and within give mucli additional accommodatinii. The 
entrance-hall and sl.nrcasc and the greatly e-nl.ugcd and alteied 
Jellico Hall (lor nu'etiiigs, &c.) me very picluiesipie. There 
are many new class-moms, music-rooms and studios, .md a 
cloak-loom and gymnasium. It is hoped that the (,)ueen or 
.some of the Koyil Tatnily will oon.sent to form.illv open 
the nevv buililings dining the Queen’s .ippro,idling visit to 
Ireland. 

The Hoard of Tiinity College, Dublin, have altered some of 
U’le Ixroks on their coiiise for certificates in teaching. No 
Psychology appealed on the former list. I'lofessoi .Stout's 
p.sychol()gy has now been adjed, and some old books, such as 
Milton and ],ocke’.s tiealises on education, have been lemoveil 
in favour of mine modem weVks. The course is opcii to 
T.C.D. students who have p.assed Ihiough half the Art-, course, 
.and to graduates of other Universitii s ; .also to primary te.ieliers 
under ceitain ciindilions. It consists of a frst examination in 
books, which is followed a year later by one in practical tc.acli- 
ing. This repieseiits the frst attempt m.adc in Iidanil to give 
public examiiiations and certificates in leaching in secondary 
education. The Royal University ha'j. also instituted such 
examination.s, hut their course is unnecessarily long and mu 
well airanged. 

9 

/'■A’dJ/ AliKOAD. ’ 

The annual .vsliort of the Council of Public Insti action of the 
North-West Provinces which we have received from Regin.i 
supplies most gratifying evidence of educational activity in this 
■part of Canada. Jlut some of the problems which press for 
solution are of peculiar difficulty. jVs Mr. Goggin, the Super¬ 
intendent of Education says: “One of our most serious and 
pressing educational problems arises from the .settlement among 
us of so many foreign nationalities in the block or ‘colony’ 
system. There are colonics of Swedes, Finns, liohemians, 
Hungarians, Jews, Austrians, Germans, Russians, Icelanders, 


Mennonites, Galicians and Doukhob'ors. In addition to the 
foreign colonies, there are also e.vciusively French-speaking 
di.stticts in Saskatchewan that, for a variety of rea.sonS| have 
not been able to keep their schools in operation. In the 
interests of the children, as well as of the country at large, 
every means should be taken to encourage the opening and 
maintenance of schools among these non-Englksh-speakiog 
communities.” 

» 

We li.avc received the report, for tlie year ending June 30th, 
1898, (if the Commissioner of the United .States Bureau of Edu¬ 
cation Dr. William T. Hairis, to the Secretary of the Interior. 
It copyists of I'vo Iiitlky volumes of 2,640 pagc.s, and is concerned 
not only with the different grades of education in the States, but 
with all phases of 1 he problem of national instruction which were 
jiromirient in any (sainlry during the time under review. It is 
impossihle for u.s to give an .ideipiate idea of the thoroughness 
with which the Intelligence Department of the Burc.au does its 
work, for a mere siateineut of the contents of this truly re- 
iiiark.ible compilation would take more s|jace than we have at 
our disposal. It may serve to give some indication of the wide 
range of subjects de.ill with to say that pedagogic problems of 
countries .is distant .is Ala.ska and India arc considered, and 
f|ucslioiis .i.s diverse as “ .Scliool Gardens in Russia” and 

University Woik in Cliicago ” are elaborately dealt with. 
We hope to have an opportunity in some future issue of discuss¬ 
ing some of the subjects contained in Dr. Harris’s report. We 
cannot help llnnking, liowevei, that the Bureau would do well 
to study tile ail of concentratinn. The tendency to dilfuseness 
ol Aiiiirican writeis piesse, very hard on the educationist who 
sliives to keep himself veiscd in all niodcrn developments of 
educational aelivily. 

At the ici'ent Convoeaiion*of the Punjab University, Dr. J. 
Sime said, in bis (\invoc.rHon addiess, “ in the Punjab there are 
now being educated in public and private lilstiUltions 261,097 
young pel.SI ms. Of Ihi'se 228,892, or nearly 8.8 per cent, of the 
whole, are learning the liaresY eicments in the vernacular, and 
will) till eM'mjlioii of some .t95 law and engineering students, 
and .1 few olhcis iindir iraming as ti aclieis, only 1,458, or less 
than 0 per cent, of llie whole, have leaehed the collegiate stage 
of insiuu.Tioii. Of those ol school .going age, Ixitli male and 
female, .is lu.iny as about 92 out of every too are still without 
any education whatev Cl, .I ml those who have .vdvanced beyond 
the school stage aveiage .ilioiil one in a little over every 14,000 
of the popiilaiioM.” 

CUKKK.Vr HISTORY. 

TiiK, Transv.ial 'Vai is coi'st.iiuly developing new phenomena 
Ilf peculiar interest. We .are increasing our Army; we ate 
going to *• treat the volunteers better we are talking of con¬ 
scription as a resource more nearly possible than ever before. 
But an iiiddenl hajipened in Cambridge two or thiee weeks ago 
which is, perhaps, one of the most significant signs of the times. 
We know from oiir tc\t-books-how mercile.ss Pill’s Government 
w.is tovvaiJs those Englishmen who sympathised in the slightest 
degree with “ the king's enemies ’’ during the war against the 
French revolutionary governmeiil. Free speech ceased for a 
time to bo a pos.se!..siou of the inhabitants of Gre.at Britain, to 
say nothing of Ireland. Surely, therefore, the nineteenth century 
has seen an advance when in a university, in the full light of 
day, or rather of the electric light, a Boer can propose a motion 
in a debating society, asking “the House ” to disbelieve in the 
alleged conspiracy to get rid of British iniluence at the Cape, 
when he can lie listened to with fairness and courte.sy, answered 
temperately and outvoted, it is true, hut with nd unseemly sign 
of tiiumph. It is true such things seem scarcely possibly as yet 
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in London. Bui whal C;tinl)ri(li,'e ihiiikh to-day I'inglaiid will 
think to-morrow, and we have lenewed hope - of out race. 

I Jerk is an object lesson. There weie eighty \.icaiicies in 
the second division clerkships in ilie Civil .Service. To attr.ict 
candidates, the Government oilers to youlhs of sevcnieen 
a year to eonmience with, and they can rise by easy stages till 
they will be, at about forty-tlvc years of age, in receipt of the 
niunificcnt salary of ^^250. To deter candidates, Government 
placed at the entrance to this paiadise an ix.iniination in very 
stifl arithmetic, in history and geographi, of which the range 
may be suggested when we gii^: as a simple of the questions 
this - Mark on a map the vflnotis rainfalls m (such plae'.s as) 
Australia, .South America, \e. Besides these there were papers 
on the more technical reipiiremenis of clerks in such otiice.s. 
Balancing the attractions and deterrences, some 1,500 to 2,000 
British youths determined to altimpl the nairow pass, and the 
whole range of maiks attained was such that a candidate by 
too marks lost 200 pl.ices. floiernment employment has 
evidently strong attraclioiis for the youths ol this country, 
but knowing how compi litive es.iniinalions have contiihuled 
to the degradation of Chinese iiitellert, the growth ot the 
system here for every petty ollice 1 annot be legarded as 
an unmixed blessing. 

DR. LEM-’.S ‘MLIAD.” 

Thirteen years have ehi[)si-d since the -ippeaiance of the 
first edition of Dr. Leaf’s “ Ih.id,” and a second edition will 
be welcomed by all Homeric students. The present edition is 
much more than a rc-i.ssue of the foimei with a few alterations. 
In fact, hy the le-wiitmg of large poitions of the notes and 
the addition ol an Apparatus tfriliciis, and A|)pcndices, the 
volume, as the author says at the beginning of his pref.icc, has 
grown almost into a new woik. The .Appendices, especially the 
second one on Homeric Armoui, strike us as most laliialile, hut 
these rerpiire lurthci notice. , 

According to Greek tradition, the “Iliad” .nid the “ Odys¬ 
sey,” and various other poems, were the vvoik tif an histoiic.il 
poet called Homer. His hirlh, n-sidence, and de.ilh wcieas- 
.signed to v.arious places, hut, apparently, no tinslworthy l.iiTs 
are known concerning him. It has heen douhteil, indeed, 
whether he ever existed as an individual, or whether liisreiy 
name is not a convi nient resource to accounl for the c.vistencc 
of a great 111idy of epic poetry treating of events that happened 
long before he w.as supposed to have Uved, and wiiHen not hy 
one man, hut by a cluster of poi ts. Around the geiieial 
ijuestioii controversy has r.iged for ccmiiiies, .ind ami?l the 
Conllicling views it is impos.sihK- to he cerl.iin of more than the 
general fad that such .1 body of eiilc iioetry Aid c.\ist, .ind that 
from the fifth century onwards nothing was known of any cqiic 
poetry other than that of the Ionic writers of Asi.i. In this con¬ 
nection Dr. Leaf, in his I’rolegomeiia, brings out strongly the 
important fact that the poems, although ol Asiatic origin hy 
tradition, do not ostensibly .show signs of this origin, and that, 
although the scene of tlie “ Iliad ” is, of course, laid in the 
Troad, its ptiint of view i.s professedly that of dwellers in 
(ireece proper ; and he comes to the conclusion that epic 
poetry “had its roots in the Mykcne.ui period, .ind that tliis 
true tradition of the departed grandeur was carried acioss the 
.ICgean in lays which weie the progenitors of the Homeric 
]>oetfy.” 

The Homeric poems were handed dow n orally : hence the 
aksence of a recogni&d and .settled le.xt in early limes : hence 

t “The Iliad.” Kdited with Appar.iliis Ciiliciis, ProleifOmcna, Notes 
.viid Appendices, Jry Waiter I.e.vf, l.itt. tr., some lime Kellow of Trinity 
CuUege, Cambridee. Vol. 1 . Books I.-XII. ^ Secomi Kdiiioii. (London: 
Maemilian & Co., Ltd. New York, the Marmill.m Companj. ^ 1900.) rSs. 


the interc.alation of various episodes, the ^fident work of 
various writers. Tli/; kernel of the “ Iliad ” is the “ Miji/ir,” or 
“Wrath of Achilles,” which is contained in Books I., XL, XV., 
XVL, XX, .\XII. These, with fhc exception of .some accre¬ 
tions, are appiircntly the work of one author, whom we may 
call Homer ; hut further than this vve cannot uphohl the unity 
of the “Iliad,” as held hy the advocates of theinlcgrity” 
theory. For furthei information on this point vve would refer 
the student to the short Analysis of the “ Iliad ” in the 
present volume, anil to the valuable Introductions to the 
various hooks. ^ 

Now, whenever poems are handed down oially, intercalations 
and .iccielions must of necessity he found, and when at length 
they are committed to writing, there will he iiiliiiherle'-s vaii.i- 
tioiis both in the n.irralivo and the text. Hence arises the 
neeil of an aiilhonl.ilive recension, a codification, an official 
cojiy. The task would naturally f.vll to Athens, and all 
tradition points to its having been undertaken hy .Athens in the 
skvlh century. Who the person was who c.irried it out is more 
douhifiil, hut Dr. Leaf agrees with those who .assign it to 
i’eisistratos. In his preface, indeerl, he says that “the only 
serious ch.inge in point of view between this volume and its 
predecessor Is that involved in the full areeptanee of the 
Peisislrate.iu recension as an all-wnpoilant fielor m the Con- 
stiliilion of the ‘ Iliad.’ ” 

.As ri'g.irils tile text, llieie is very little change from that of the 
fiist eililion, .and the lew ch.ingcs are of no gical importance. 
The .riithor is most c.ireful in ijiis resp,cl, and the list of MS.S. 
which he has (|uotcd in'the Apparatus Ciiticiis is of ilsell a 
suilicient proof of the e.loseness and thoroughness of his labours 
The chief point in w'hich he departs from tradition is the accep¬ 
tance of taifii for 'iita/xai (of .all M.SS.) in L\. 414, a pass.agc 
whtch h.is tried v.irious commentalois. We aie not sure that 
Dr. Leaf is right here: there aie air- Ary to he found in pro¬ 
sody and in syntax .is well as 111 mere words. In the latter case 
he allows it in the dillicult jiassige in .X. 39S, where he takes 
atpiffiv as = uyuri'. There is no otlii r inslance of this in Homer, 
the “ free ” use of the stem vva (.is he siys) lieing confined to the 
possessive i6s, m The latter point is fully and .ihly' discussed in 
Appendix A. 

With teg.ird to syntax, theie ate many very' v.ihi.ahle notes. 
In the liist edition the author adhered loo closely to the views ^ 
a certain commentator, especially with regaul to the particles 
KfV and ay ; in this edition he li.t,, in several points, followed 
the suggestions of Mi. B.ayfield* in conjunction with vthom he 
brought out the .School Ivditinn of the Ih.id, ami whose help he 
specially acknowledges in his jireface. 

In the interpretation of individual p.issages there are clear 
proofs of the influence of a m.ifurer judgment. Occasionally 
in the first edition there appears to have heen a certain restraint; 
now the author h.is let himself go, and poured out more gene¬ 
rously ol his abundant store of Homeric knowledge. There is 
a freedom and originfflily about his work which will at once 
strike the student, .and not only is this evident in dealing with 
passages, hut also in the Use of particular words ; several of 
the well-known'uld epithets .are set before us in quite a 
new light both as regards meaning and derivation, and the 
reasons for the alterations seem in most he sound 

and convincing. 

A point which is always interesting in Homer is the question 
of colour. In a long and interesting note on uucu'or (XI. 24) 
Dr. Leaf observes that “ the Homeric vocabulary for colour is 
very poor, and hardly distinguishes more than ‘ red’ or ‘dark.”' 
We should scarcely go as fat as this, perhaps j hut the Homeric 
colours are certainly, for the most part, vague. There is a good 
note on I. 350 in which the author says that there is very vivid 
truth in the contrast of the “ purple deep ” (W otvova. ir6vrw) 
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with the greeni'^ grey of the shallow water near the shore 
{ip &\as voKtiji); lajlh these epithets, the|sfore, are applical)lc 
in the same line, and there is no need to read avdpoya for otvoira, 
as Has been .suggested. In H. 577 viipoita is frankly given up 
as hof)eless ; it is damhtful, perhaps, whetltcr allfwill allow the 
interpietation t>{ fuKToirdp-qiai (II. 637) as implying an actual 
face painted on the hows of a vessel with the cheeks scarlet as 
the nearest approach td desh-colour, hut wc (piite agree in 

thinking that there is very 
considerable doubt as to 
whether the epithet 
ai 0 wvn (II. 839) means 
“ of fiery courage,” 
”.sleek-roated, ” or “of 
•r sorrel or brown colour.” 

We have no space for 
further detads, but a few 
wonls ate nccess.iry con¬ 
cerning the very valuable 
Appendix II, “ On Ho¬ 
meric Armour.” In some 
ways this is the most inte¬ 
resting part of the whole 
volumd. 

It is only since I Spy 
that the tr.xditioii.il views 
of Homeric aVmour li.ive 
been altered • this was 
brought .xhoHl hy the ap- 
pear.rnce of Reiclicl’s 
“ Ucliei Ilomerischc 
W.rlTeii.” Dr. Le if 111 tlie 
main .igrees with the 
views therein expressed, 
and before proceeding to 
details gives a shoit out¬ 
line of them. They iiniy 
he summed up .is fol¬ 
lows : the uriiioui of the 
1 lomcrie heroes corre¬ 
sponds closely to th.xt of 
the Mykenean-ige, as we 
leain it tioiii the iiuiiiu- 
incnts; they wore no 
bri aslpkllc, then only 
defensive armour being 
the enormous Mykenean 
shield (whu'h protected 
the sides as well as the 
front ol the body) and 
the hidiTiel. 

When the Mjkenean period iiad passed aw.vy, a com¬ 
plete change took place; the unwieldy Shield was repl.iced, for 
purposes of mobility, by a small round shield and a corselet or 
breastpkxte: by the .seventh century li.c., or thereabouts, the 
breastplale had beeome gener.d, and no,i 7 .inoply could be 
thought of without it, but by this time the epic poems had 
almost ceasc(^,i*> grow. The Homeric .shield, then, is almost 
invariably to be tegardeil as the Urge Mykenean shield (of 
which we reproduce two figures from the Appendix), or an alter¬ 
native form, a rectangular oblong, bent into the form of .x half 
cylinder, which answers to the “scutum” of later times, lloth 
forms are found represented together on ilie monument.s ; the 
construction of the former is given at consiilerable length, and 
the author with great skill shows how the various epithets 
applied to it, and the various ciicumstances related in connec¬ 
tion with it, are explained by the new interpretation of its build, 
shape, size and great weight. 



But here we are confronted by the difficulty with regard to 
the or breastplate. If it was neither worn nor required 

with the large .shieltl, why is it so often mentioned ? It appears 
to us that it can hardly be in all cases a portion of an inter¬ 
polated passage of later date or an anachronism, nor can we 
believe that elivpijf (as Reichel, in certain pa.ssages, although 
sumctirncs with groat hesitation, suggests) can be applied to 



anything else but thi breastplate, and be made to mean “a 
piece of armour” such as the shield or the ichpii. The whole 
([Uestion is very carefully discussed, and the student must form 
his own judgment. 

The only other portion of the armour which we can here 
allude to is the helmet (aSpus), with its two or four horns : both 
these types {apptpa\o\ and rpupdhtta — rfrpvpdXua) are de- 
line.ated in the two figures herewith given. The pdKapai or 
bosses (whence the epithet rtrcapd^ripos) are also ri'presented, 
but these latter are imaginary, as no evidence for them has yet 
been found on the monuments. 

We have only touched -upon a few points, but what has Ireen 
said will abundantly prove the value of this edition of the Iliad 
It is, of course, too expensive for use as an ordinary school-book ; 
but for all advanced students, and for any te.iicher of Homer 
who wishes to be up to date, it is iquilc indispensalrle. 

*' W. W. F, 
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RECENT SCHOOL ROOKS. 

Modern Languagea. 

hfalot, Rcnti tn An ';lftene. (A -ii'Iiirtlon (rum Sam Familk.) 
Kditcd by Mari^arct clc G. \'crrall. \i. | ’07 pp. (I’ilt Press 
Series.) 'is, TI)ose wlio know Miss Verrall’s erlilioii of “ Kenu 
et ses .unis’■ need only be (old (hat in (his volume also she 
dispbiys sound knou ledge of the laiigu.ige .uni the right feeling 
for wh.it will give dilficulty to a child, and how this diKicnlly is 
be.st overcome. The vocahulaiy has been coiiipiled with great 
care, and it has theiefore hpen possible to lediice the note.s to 
twenty-four pages, foi which tearhet and t.iiiglil will be tlniikful. 
There a I. ; veiyfew .slips in ihe jirinting. ..;’.,/■<)//! Uit pour 
I2(i). The designation of the pads of spceih in the I'oc'abulary 
seein.s to us altogether siipeithious. Winn .1 chihi secs /louiii'.’e, 
“ hone.st,” it surely ought not to leipiiie Ihe infoiiii ition that 
the Kiench word is an .aljeetive. 

A Compendwif, (.kimaii KcaiFi, Koi the use o( Ariiu t'lassc.s. 
Ity G. U. Beak, M.A. xi. | 217 pp. (Bl.ickwooil.) 2>. (xl .— 
The airangement of this book is esai lly Ihe same .is in the case 
of Mr. Toke's “ lllstoiieal Unseens,” which we receiilly com¬ 
mended. This voliiiiie is not i|uile so s.itisfacUiry as its pre¬ 
decessor. The literary extracts .ire not ,is well chosen, and the 
proof has not been rc.ul with Mifticisiil e.iie. Only confusion 
can arise in the pupil’s mind when he -ees some |Mssages in Ihe 
old spelling and s..nie in the new, not to inenlion actual errors. 
There are signs of basic also in the section “ Liies of tlerini n 
Authors.” The book might be used with advantage for unseen 
translation, if the text weie careliilly levised. 

German U'i.'/wul 7 'ear\. .\dai)teil fioin the Fieiich of Mrs. 
Hugh Well. By A. H. Hutchinson. 64 |)i>. (Ainohl.) <)<i. — 
It is hardly fail to .ipply ain seveie .standard of criticisin to a 
hook intended for “ The Nursery and Kind.’rgarten,” Ihoiigh 
one may reason-ibly doubt whether it woiil 1 not be belter lo 
leave the study of i foreign l.ingiiage until the children go to 
school, how'ever simjile the method suggested n.uy be. The 
little book consists of a luiinbcr ol short lessons, constructed 
with a very limited voc.abul.iry, and depicting very simple 
scenes of child lile. This is obviously the tight way to set 
about teaching a foieign language to very little children, 
especially if (he foreign langii.ige is used as much .is possible, 
and the greatest rare is given to c.irrecl piomincialion. The 
most serious objection lo the use of the bool, is the addition of 
very ugly and Inartistic pictures of children wlio aie certainly 
anything but German. There ought lo he no difiicullv in finding 
an artist .ihle to produce something far betlei than this, and for 
our children “ only the best is gooibenough.”* 

Outlines of French llislorual Gram mar. By .Alfred T. 
Baker, M.A., Ph.D. xiv. + 375 i>p. (Lent.) jt. 61/. net.— 
Though the study of philology has for the specialist charms 
innumerable, for the aver.ige sliideiil it more often than not 
proves distressingly dry. While, therefore, philologists may not 
value this hook, either for novelty of form or originality of 
matter, an attempt like Dr. Baker’s to make the dry hones live 
will doubtless prove welcome lo the man whose only reason for 
taking up the nudy is lo score a few extra marks in .an exami¬ 
nation, or to improve his knowledge of a modern language 
studied from an interest in the language ijud modern. The 
general sketch of the liistoiy of the French language, which 
occupi<;s some fifty {{ages, forms an admirable introduction to 
the rest of the Ixiok. An appendix containing .seventeen typical 
extracts from old French literature ol various periods enhances 
the value of th« work, which is cheap, and appears to be fairly 
free from mistakes. But is Mr. Baker correct on page 33 in 
deriving conlre-dansc from the Engli.sh “ country-dan^‘ ” ? 


CIoBsica. 

Ciceio, Pro le}^c Manilla. Dy-J. C. Nicol, M.A. xxvii. -f 
88 pp. (Can bridge University Bress.) .'.s', til. —The editor 
adopts a course c(|ually removed from two “fashions” in the 
making of modern school books, one the omission of all p.'irallel 
])ass,age.s which would throw light upon the author read, and the 
other the method of sp.iiing the boy all trouble* (and thought), 
.vs by prepared vocabul.iiics and llie like. This edition is to be 
recomiiiended lo those who want their foiins to exerci.se common 
sense and leain something of the genius of the Isatiii l.aiigu.age, 
as will .1... to “gel up ” Ihe liansl.alion and allusions. 

A Latin feise Fool. By A. 1 [. Thomas, M.A. 213 pp. 
(Riviiigtons.)-^-This book is excellently gr.ulualed from Ihe 
proiliictioii of single feet to Ihe renileiing of p.iss.age.s set in 
public examm.itions. Thus the whole ver.se-couisc of a boy in 
a piep,iiatoiy school is covered. Useful hints lor reference are 
given. Among the pieces is “ The Walrus and the Carpenter,” 
part of it being iirep.ircd, and the rest jiroviiled only with hints. 

7 ’/ii' Go'-prl aciordnr.; to St. l.u/u in Greeh. By the Rev. 
Aithiir Wright, M.*A. \l. 1- 230 po. (M.irmillaii.) 7^.61/. net. 
—If hut little space Is here given to this valuable hook, the 
rca.on is Ih.il much of it is intended more for the lecture-room 
than the school-mom. .\t llie same lime, it must be S.aid lliiU 
even in tlie school-ioom there ought lo be soiiie attempt at 
Lumpar.ilive stud) of the (''iospels. Mi. Wiight is an advocate 
fill the “oral hypothesis,” and .iigiies for it with cogency. Tfis 
introducloiy matter is very full of detail, and Ihe v.irious analy¬ 
tical tables arc very iiiteresliiig and useful. On page 25 we 
nonce th.il he expiesses his adhesion lo (lie modern Keriotic 
theory. Tlienoli.s on the language and iiiatiir are good, and 
vv 11 be of great seivice with a Greif Te't.iment cla's. 

Talcs of Aiuicnt '/'hcssaly. By J. W. E. I’earce, M..\. 
.xiii. + llS pp. (Blackwood.) js. This is a cheap and ex- 
<client reader for a third form, which would infallibly arouse 
the interest of every bov, or gill, in the chess. Thus the stories 
of Cupid and I’sjche, and of (lie baiting of Thrasyleon in the 
form of a bear by dogs, are distinctly more slimulaling than the 
life of Cato or the battles of C.esai. The hook should have a 
huge .s.ile. 

In the “ Camhriilgo .Sei ies for'.Schools and Training Colleges ” 
we havy, received Vergil .Fneul by A. Sidgwick, M.A., 
Xenophon .Anahasis V., by G. M. Edwards, M.A., Cicsar, 
Jlooh V., by E. S. .Shuckinirgh, M.A., and Seleitions from the 
'J'nstia of Ovid, by H. F'. Morland Simpson, M.A. The 
characteristics of this excellent sciies from the Cambridge Press 
are now ijiiilc familiar, and these volumes will <iuite keep up 
its reputation. We no^e as tresh the illustrations to the book of 
C.esar, and the marking of (juantilies and elisions in the earlier 
selections from Ovid. The notes and vocabularies are all that 
can he desired a good understanding of the authors^ 

Isocrates: De Ry W. J. Woodhoitse, M.A. 56 pp. 

(Clive.) 2r. td. —This small volume of the “ U'i.>''“jrsily Tutorial 
Series ” has been prepared specially for the Cape of Good Hope 
University Intermediate Examin.ation next year, and is the first 
edition of the speech with English notes in the market. A full 
account of the orator and his writings is given, and the events 
which led to the composition of this speech are described, while 
the notes are full and exhaustive. 

The Odyssey of Homer. Book XI. By J. A. Naim, M.A. 
xxxvi. -f 92 pp. (Cambridge University Pres.s.)—This edition 
will lie found, in introduction, notes and appendices alike, 
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entirely illuminate. Grammatical and mftrical uses arc fully 
treated, and the latest results of philological study are incor¬ 
porated. 

Ovid. Metamorpl^ovs /. and IT.., and Attlol'p^rap/iy. By 
W. T. Peck, D.Sc. xii. t 234 pp- (Ginn, Boston, U. S. A.). 
2 i. 6(4 —This book contains illustiations, sufficient and not ex¬ 
cessive notes, and a vocabtilary with references to the occurrence 
of words. The “ word-gioups ” and etymological derivations 
are by no nteans in accorilance with recent research. Uic and 
h"C on page 16S are wrongly marked. 

Aeschylus: Proniethru’i Vint-tm. By F. G. Phiistowe, M.A., 
and T. R. Mills, M.A. 9O pp. (Clive.) 2s. 6(/. —This is a 
veiy full cdilion of the drama, in which no point seems to be left 
untouched. It should |)ro\e as useful as the test of the seiies 
for examination purposes. 

/'Ar .Supplianli of .■Xc'.ihyhti. Translateil by W. Ileadlam, 
M.A. 42 pp. (Hell ) I’ajier, n. Mr. Ileadlam has made a 
sustained attempt to amend this desperately corripit play, and 
the attempt is throiiglnmt ingeiiitais and fretpiently convincing. 
The translation of the icsulting text is spirited and rigorous 

« 

* 

Edited Books. 

Mannillan'. Htf^hsh C/asna. /oTiiiwiT': I.ije Si I>rydiu. 
By J. Peteisun, D.Sr. lS2|)p. 2.'. 6(4 /o/iii\on\ Li/e o! Pope. 
by J. I’eteison, D.Sr 1S5 pp. 2i.*6(4 (Macmillan.)—It is 
at least probable that Doctor Johnson nevei, in bis wildest (beams 
(i| classic fame (if he erer had any after his experience of 
Ghesterfield), faced the possibility of becoming a subject for 
schoolboys, dons, and examinations. Rut such he is to-day, and 
when his learned Johnsonese is .is ably cditi d as in the two 
volumes before ux, lery well he serves tins purpose. Di. Peterson 
has had some assistance in both cases fiom the well-known 
annotator, Mr. C. 1). Punchaid, and theii |oinl woik is of an 
excellent riuality. A comprehensive but severely condens-ed 
summary selves as an mtioduction to each volume : then comes 
the Solemn rhetoric of Johnson himself; and then follow notes 
that are (ifteii biilliant, and alway.s illumitiativc. For all school 
[ftrpose.s these editions will he found to serve, and there aie 
many who have long left school, and aie touched witli that 
interest in Johnson which IV. Underhill’s work .ind .1 lecent 
edition of his “ Live.s of the Poejs ’’ hear witness to, who wouM 
be benefited by cimsulting these little volumes. The* notes 
convince us that the stately periods into which Jobflsonese 
naturally falls cover leal learning and sometmns enshrine 
valuable facts. 

Seventeenth Centuiy l.yri, .. By Felix F. Schclling. 314 pp. 
(Boston, U.H^.A., Ginn ; London, Arnold.)—An introduction 
which wc may fitly term brilliant, and a selection which should 
justly be termed catholic, helpful notes, and no less than three 
indexes Included in this volume, all go to prove how thorough 
and capable a scholar Mr. HchePing is. Thj Jyric.s“are drawn 
from the writings of the period 1625-1700, and are as varied in 
lone and form asjyric.s can possibly be. An anthology of this 
kind, while itUScs not by any means exhaust the subject, seivcs 
the veiy useful purpose of introducing even to the cursory 
reader many names that are rarely heard, and much poetry 
which lies buried in unsuspected (juarters. It is by no means 
improbable cither that song-writers in need of good words .and 
virile compositions upon which to set the stamp of their art 
would find here much that would be profitable to them. Some of 
these Seventeenth Century Lyiics have been set, others deserve 
setting, to music. The difficulty of getting at them is removed 
by this useful and charming volume, which for its size is more 


completely representative of the period than anything we recol¬ 
lect, except Profe-ssor Ather’s late.st venture. 

I\Totcs OH the Acts of the Apostles. Chap, i.-xvi. By E. A. 
Belcher and C. C. Carter. 48 pp. (Relfe Bros.) is. —The.se 
Notes are brief, pointed, comprehensive, and in every way 
calcukited to assist schoolmasters who have pupils preparing 
for the Oxfoid and Cambiidge Local Examinations. They are 
compiled by practical teachers who have mastered the art of 
making condensed knowledge interesting, while they sacrifice 
nothing to style. 

• 

Dtydid'. Hind and the Pantltcr. By W. II. Williams. 
(M.armillan’s Knglish CIas.xi('s.) 127 pp. (Macmillan.) 2 s. 6d. 
—This cdilion of Drydeii’s celebrated (loem is exceedingly well 
done m a v’eiy small compass. The introduction is wonder¬ 
fully full, and the part of it which deals with the esthetic and 
|ihilosopbic.il aspeci of Drydeii's work is sufficiently masterly to 
lew.ird tile attention of aiUxtiiced students. A welcome feature 
is the mclusion of Dryden’s address “ To the Reader ”—one of 
the most (elicitoiis of Ins prose pieces. The notes neccss.arily 
dexd with in.iny ecclesiastical obscurities, but they are ex- 
treiiieli v.iUuihle and clear. The volume is calculated to do 
much to popularise a closci study of Dryden than is usual. 

Mathematics. 

Atf;ehia Jot I.h nientary .SAiooh. Bart I. By II. S. Hall, 
M«A., .mil K. J. Wood, B.A. 06 jip. (Macmillan.) 6(4.—Easy' 
p.iragr.iphx from Hall and Knight’s “ Klemeniary Algebra,” 
uecaxionally ic-wrilten, and .i new set of ex.iinples. 

Ktiiiienlajy Tri'.;anoinetry.% By A. |. I’re.ssland, M.A., 
F.lx .S.K., anil Tvvcedic, M..\., B.Se., F.R.S.E. viii. + 314 
t xx\. pp. (Oliver iV Boyd.)—A trial of this book may he 
recommended. It has nianv good points, and look.s a.s if it 
would woik well as a class-bi^ok. The ch.ajjters on computa¬ 
tion arc (|iiile unusually good and well arranged, the graphs and 
olher figiiies .‘re pleiiliful and cle.iily drawn, the useful method 
of projei'lioii is emphjyeil to prove the addition thereon ; ambi¬ 
guities of i.idirals aic n(jt igiioied, and the treatment of the 
inverse funelions is satisfactory. The first paragraph of 
Article 122 badly needs revision, and the .sham “proof” 
(.\rtiele6<i), ih.il the sura of two tangents to a circle i.s greater 
th.an the imnoi arc joining their puint.s of contact, should he 
eliminated 

PrdL.lit.al Plane and .Wid (itometry. By J. Riddel, vi.-f 
32S jip. (Oliver 8: Boyd.) 2f.--A “ .Science and Art Stage I ” 
text-book of a i.ilhtr l'amiliai»kind. The solid geometry is not 
bad : the .se<iuciicc is rather better than usual, and space is not 
wasted uiioii a host of truinpery jiroblems all of the same type. 
The plane geometry is less satisfactory ; many of the examples 
are neither praclic.il nor instructive, and the author is apt to 
write with v.vgueness and even inaccuracy. Thus: “Parallel 
lines arc such that if produced ever .so far both ways they 
would not meet : ” “ I ^ 96 or ; ” “ as J = i in the scale 
represents of actual measurement; ” “ if several similar 
figures be inscribed within or described about another figure, 
they must he in contact with each other, at corresponding 
angles,” and so on. 

Science and Technology. 

Magnetism and EleArinty for Pseginners. By II. Iv. Hadley, 
B.Sc. viii.-I-326 pp. (Macmilliin.) 2s. 6(4-j-Of late years 
many elementary text books have been published dealing with 
this subject The one liefore us has features of its own that 
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render il in many respects an improvement on its predecessors. 
On the whole it is llioroiiijbly up-to-date. The notion ol 
Potential is introduced at an early stage, and Faneday's con¬ 
ception of lines of force is used to illustrate hi'th magnetic and 
electric phenomena. Some cscellenl diagrams, esidently taken 
from expiiiinentally determined curves illustrating the com¬ 
bined fields of the earth and a bar magnet, appear on pages 65 
to 67. As one would naturally expect from an old pupil of 
Professor Rucker, the subject of 'errestrial magnetism is dealt 
with well and accui.itely. There ate some familiar friends among 
the illustrations, but most of them ate new ; Fig. 149, illus¬ 
trating Volta's experiment, is .1 vast improvement on the im¬ 
possible one that has done duty in so many text books in the 
form given in the tlgiirc the e.xpierinu nl may be successfully 
performed. One great blemisli we note F\|)eriment 160 ts 
nol a jiroof of Ohm’s law ; it assumes the l.uv to piove it. The 
Section on induced curients is on the whole well done. It 
seems to us lallier a pity, however, that haraday’s original 
secpicnce ol experiments is not given. 

Ehntentary Pradical I’hy^io'^raphy {Section H.) Py John 
Thornton, .\I.A. \iii. |-208 ]ip. (Longmans.) 21. (id. —The 
syllabus of elcnu niary science for candidate's in the (,)ueen’s 
Scholarship Kxaniination of the Fducalion Depariment now 
consists of two pirls. The hook before us is conceined only 
with the second division of this syllabus, the subjects of which 
are divided between chemistry and astronomy. Any hook 
which contains the necessary infoniialion foi caiulidates wishing 
to satisfy the examiners iiiu.st he, like all books on physiogr,inhy 
as defined by the .Science and ,\rt Depariment, of .a miscel¬ 
laneous cliai.u ter. .\lr. I'hornlon’s book naluiallv divides at 
the end of chapter xii. The first twelve chapters continue the 
study of chemistry, which vvai commenced in a prcviou.s 
volume. Five more non-mel.allic elements and their com¬ 
pounds are here introdiiccd as well as the gcneial charac¬ 
teristics of the metals. Five elia|)tirs on .some astronomical 
phenomena complete the volunig, and in these the characters 
and iiioveineiits of the earth, .sun aiiil moon aie de.alt with. The 
book IS well printed and profusely illustrated, and as in other 
hooks by the same author, the text is clear and interesting. 

An Introduction to {Qualitative Ana/yui. By II. P. 
llightori, M.A. xii. -f-170 pp. (Kiviiiglons.) 3.f. 6^/.—With 
plenty of lime at his disposal a good te.rcher sliouhl find the 
184 expcriiiients which Mr. Ifighlon has ariangcil very suitable 
for classes studying cpialit.itive analysis. The first part of the 
coiir.se consists of 82 experinionis 011 twelve typical metals 
and their compounds, together with the pro|jcities and pioducts 
of decoiiiposilioii of six common acid larlic.ds ; and tlii.s section 
is concluded by tables for the ex.ir..inatioii of simple salts of the 
metaks previously studied. Parts IL and III. deal with the 
le.ss cniimion metals and acids in a simil.ir manner, while 
Part IV. introduces the .malysis of mixtures. For a hoy who 
has already become familiar with simple chemical (shenomena, 
and who iiiteiuls to make a serious study of eheinistiy in later 
life, the practical excrci.ses contained in this volume form 
excellent stepping-stones to more advanced work. 

Practical E.xenisti in Elementary Meteorolo.i^y. By K. dc C. 
Ward. 195 t’P* (Boston: (iinii & Co.)—We fear this excellent 
little hook will find few readers in this country at present, 
although through no fault of its own. It i.s intended for use 
in secondary schools, and meteorology a.s a school subject is 
still practically unknown amongst us. We may express the 
hope that teachers may at least he induced to reail Mr. Ward’s 
hook carefully, if only that they may again he impressed with 
the value of the subject as an introduction to elementary ob¬ 
servational and inductive studies. For the book il*jlf we have 


little but praise. Meteorological observatiye-.s without insltii- 
ments are admiralry dealt with, and most hooks make far too 
little of this, just a.s they make too much of instrumental obser¬ 
vations ; as if the latter involved some special mystery. The 
principal .serirce Mr. Ward has renderedris in cxi>ounding the 
inethod.s of constructing and interpreting synoptic charts. .Such 
charts arc, or ought to he, the foundation of all nicteorological 
leaching, and the material reipiired has hitherto been rather 
inacce.ssible in form, h'or Kiiglish .schools many of Mr. Ward’.s 
examples would have to he icplaced by otheis taken from our 
own charts, and charts of western F.uropc, anil our colonies 
would serve some other purposes belter flian the United 
.Slates. The use of illustrations drawn exclusively from the 
United .States i.s natural and proper enough, but this should 
sc.arcely a[iply to the bibliographical notes, which recommend 
Some books and papers of ijueslionable inipoilance, and make 
no mention of such names a.s Ley, Blanford, or Abercroinby. 

Elementaly Ckemiftry. By Albert L. Aiey. xii. -f 271 pp. 
(New York : The Macmillan Com|i,any.) 41. net.—-Mr. Arcy 
has followed the plan which Bruf. Reniseii's little hook “ File- 
mcnis of I’liemislry ” has iii.ide l.iiniliai to Biilish teachers of 
chemistry. At each .step ol the cxjierimenl, which the higinnei 
is to pirfotm frflm the instructions contained in this hook, a 
cpieslion is sot “designed to guide the sluilent’s inferences and to 
suggest .a definite line of thonglit.” The answers to these f|iies- 
lions arc fti he sn]ipiicd Irom the pujiil's observations, and .iie 
nol included in the vohinie. But many substances .ire intm- 
diiced to clas.ses in secortdnry .schools, the properties of which 
cannot he studied by experiinenis adapted as laboratory exorcises 
for ordin.ary hoys, and Mr. Arey duly disciibes such subjects; 
his information concerning them has thus lo be taken on trust. 
The icsull IS a w.int 0/ uniformity in Irealinenl which, if llieo' 
weie no other reason, would probably stand in the way of the 
book's extensive use in tins country. The orthography adopted 
will not coniinend itself lo our teachers sulfur, oxkls, ehloriri, 
and iron siillid, do not seem like the same bodie.s as sulphur, 
oxides, chlorine, iron sulphiiie. The book covers the course 
arranged liy the New York Stale Board ol Regents, which approx- 
im.ites to that of the .Senior Locals with ns. Though we cannot 
recommend the volume as a class-book we think it will prove 
a very u.scful addition to a teacher’.s library. 

Miacellaneoua. 

Con'teiy. By 11 . E. Norton. 214 j)f). (Macmillan.) 
I.r. 91/.- Tin’s little volume i.s called “ A Reader lor Older 
Boys and Girls,” and il will, if adopted widely, prokibly 
exercise a very Ireneficial influence upon the ideas Young 
England is all too ready to entertain upon the important subject 
of politeness. Probably no volume of this .size was ever pul 
together before in whjch the value of good manners was made 
so attractive as a .subject. The topics treated extend over 
fourteen chapter.s, each of which is an admirably condensed 
body of sicmil leaching, neither mawkish nor high-fipwn, upon 
real chivalry. It is a book that deserves high praise and speedy 
adoption as a reading book. 

How to Save our Private Schools. By Rev. J. O. Bevan, M.A. 

24 pp. (To be obtained of the author.) ir.—Private school¬ 
masters who have neither studied the Board of Education Act, 
1899, nor thought over the probable relations of the new Board 
with their own particular schools, will find this reprint of 
Mr. Sevan’s address given to the College of Preceptors very 
useful. 

'The Sleigh Bells. By A. Alexander. 8 pp. (Philip.) u, 
net.-- This is an attractive musical drill for boys and girls which 
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has all the adi^ablc characteristics possessed by previous 
publications in the same series. > 

ICant ami Spencer, By Paul Cams. 10$ pp. (Kegan 
Paul.) ir.—The etjjtor of The Open Court is of opinion that 
Mr. Herbert Spencer does not do Kant justice. Those of our 
readers who are interested in philosophical discus.sions will Hnd 
this little volume worthy T)f attention. 

LONDON MATRICULATION, 

JUNK, 1900. 

Monthly Test Papers. No. 4. 

TiiH fouilh of a series of five test papers covering the 
syllabuses of all the compulsory subjects of the London 
IJniverstly Malricitlalion Kxainination, together with test 
p.ipers in French, is publisheil this month. Copies of any of 
the pajicrs can be obtained m a form suitable fur distribution in 
class. The repiinted papers aie sold in packets of twenty-live 
at a cost of Od. net foi each subject. The papeis may be 
ordeud Ihiough a booksellei^, or they may be obtained (post 
free) from the editors of TitP. .ScimoT, Wiiui i>, but in the latter 
case all order.s must he prepatJ. Copies of the papers which 
have previously appeareil in this series can .still be obtained. 

Latin Grammar and Uomposition. 

(1) Give the gender and genitive singular of -mils, iiisiu- 
randum, hieiiis, Jupiter, respubhea, tiibus, ilex; and genitive 
and ablative (ilui.d of—nix, servilus. 

(2) Decline in the singular-celer, tpii.sque, pervic.ix, .ICne.as, 
Ulixes. 

(j) Give the principal p.arls and the meaning of -diligo, 
deligo, occido, occido, orior, oidior, \inco, vincio, term, fero. 

(4) Tarse—iiigredero, severit, verelxire, memento, prodis, 
consiierit, ausim, fugiam, fiigem, appelles. 

(^) Compaic—saccr, facile, dexter, \etus, p.ai. 

(6) Give some deponent verbs having pci feet paiticiples used 
passively. 

(7) Classify the chief uses of the .ablative case, and give 
eiainples. 

(8) Explain the ca.ses of the words in italics —(«) I’endennis 
animis; {/>) Tendimus hinc recta Bcneventuui ; (r) Tanti esl ; 
(d) mea sententia, in my opinion; (<•) composiio —rum pit vocein. 

(9) (a) Tin and iron are founifin liritain, bur the bronre which 

they use is imported. 

(/') As soon as C.esar had fortified a camp to protect the 
ships, he set out to pursue the enemy. 

(() Ciesar discovered that for thirty d.ays in the winter the 
Britons do not see the sun. 

(rf) The inhabitaiils gener.illy live on milk and meat: 
their hair is dishevelled. 

(10) Tran.iiJ.ile into Latin, putting it into oratio recta :— 

lie said that if he had been a coward he would have de¬ 
serted them : for the ctly, he thought, would not easily 
be captured nor would the keenness of the cold alute. 

Latin—Ceeaar. 

IJv Cei-i-o Gai.lico, V. Ch. 8—14. 

(1) Translate: 

(fl) Ch. X. Postridie . . . acccptuni. 

(ti) Ch. XI. SuMuctis . . . privfecerant. 

(c) Ch, XII. Britannia; . . . numenis. 

(2) Translate with explanatory notes wheie necessary : 

(a) aninii voluirtatisque causa. 

(^) vicies centum milium pasiium. 

(c) testudine facta ct aggere ad munitiones adiecto. 

(rf) quas .sui quisQue commodi fecerat. 

(3) Give the meaning of—pro re, admodum, talcis, fagum, 
bruma, proinisso, terlia vigilia, vitro; and give as many of the 
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Latin terms used by Caisar to distinguish the various kinds of 
ships as you can. 

(4) Give as fully as you can Caesar’s ideas of the geography of 
Britain. 

(5) Tarse ami give the principal jxirts or cases of—^pari, 
nanrli, .succi.sis, vetuit, deligit. 

(6) Tr.mslate: 

(ir) Krai siimma inopia pabuli, adco ut foliis ex arboribus 
striclis et teneri.s harundinum radicibus contusis equos 
• alcrcnl. .Sed po.stquam non mode bordeum pabu- 
lumque omnibii.s locis tierbaeqiie descctae, sed etiam 
frons ex arboribus dcficiebat, corruptls equis macie 
conandum sibi aliquiti Tomiieius de eruptionc existi- 
rnavit. ’ „ 

(h) Nox- erat ft placiduin carpebant fessa soporem 
Corpora per terra.s, .silvaeque et saeva quierant 
Aeqiiora, cum medio volvontiir sidcra lapsu. 

Cum facet omnis ager, pecudes pictaeqiie volucres, 
t,)iiac(|ue lacus late liqiiidos cpiacque aspera durais 
kiira tenent, somrio positae sub node silenti. 

EngllBh Language. 

ADJKCI IVI'.S, AUVERlls, PRKl'OSITtONS, CONJUNCnON.S. 
(/.itcraiure, 1660 to present time.) 

(1) Define a Treposilion and give ex.amples to illustrate. 
What prepositions arc used to denote cause ? What prepo.sition 
.should be used after arose ' 

(2) How may Adverbs be classified ? Write a note on the 
use oi yes and no. 

(3) Distinguish between Conjunctions and Conjunctive 
Adverbs. ‘‘.■Vn Adverb may qualify Prepositions and Con¬ 
junctions.” Discuss this sutement. 

(4) What are llic rules for the Comparison of Adjectives ? 
What Adjectives cannot be compared ? Distinguish between 
farther and further. 

(5) Parse the words in it.alics — 

{a) He has gone .r-fisliiiig. 

{h) Thete are hooks enough. 

(.) It is both true and sad. 

((/) It ts sad -.yet it is true. 

(r) ^’ou must needs wait. ■ 

(/) Come near, that I may toucli you. 

((,>) He sl’ood near the tree that was struck hy f/m/arrow. 

(/i) He h.is done it more than once. 

(6) Distinguish between the use of the conjunctions for and 
because. In what ways may Interjections arise > What is the 
etymology of— /.ounds ' tVe/taway ' Adieu ! 

(7) When should the full stop he used 

(8) Analyse - 

No voice divine tlie storm allayed, 

No light propitious shone. 

When, far from all elTeclual aid, 

We perished each alone — 

Hut I beneath a rougher sea, 

And wlielmcd in blacker gulfs than he. 

(9) (iive the author’s luaxic .vnd approximate date of the 
following “ Rape of Ihe Lock,’’ “John Gilpin,” “ Hyperion,” 
“The .Seasons,” “ I.ays of Aneienl Rome,” “Hiawatha,” 

“ Heroes and Hero-Worship,” “ Adam Bede,” “ Vanity Fair.” 

(10) Suhjecis for essay— 

(a) Uesctijjlion of one of Dicken.s’s works. 

{b) Old E.ngtish Sports. 

EagUsh History. 

(1603-1700.) 

Mot more than eight i/uetiions to be attempted, pf which one 
must he either Q. 11 or C^. 12. 

(1) What was the claim of James I. to the English throne ? 
Discuss the value of other claims put forward in the latter part 
of Elizabeth’s reign. 

(2) Give an account of the lelations hitween James 1 . and 
Parliament from 1603 to 1614. 

(3) Trace the relations between England and Ireland from 
the accession of James I. to the death of Cromwtll. 

(4) Describe the political events of Charles I.’s period of per¬ 
sonal government. 
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(5) Answer any one of the following questions on the Great 
Civil War:- 

(i.) Give an outline of the course of the Civil War from 
1642 to 1645. 

(ii.) What was the Sokntn League and Ctwenant? How 
wcie the fortunes of the two parlies in the Civil 
War nfTccleil hy it ? 

(iii.) Trace tlie rise anil influence of the Independents during 
the Civil War. 

(iv.) Mark the locality of the principal military events in 
(ii) the civil war Ix'twcen Charles and his Par¬ 
liament, and {b) Cromwell’s cainjiaign in Ireland. 
Give the dates. 

(6) Altenipt a character ^ketch of Oliver Cromwell, illus¬ 
trating your views hy reference to hi.s home governmeRl :uk1 
foreign policy. 

(7) Notice the chief laws passed under the Earl of Clarendon. 
What were the disabilitie.s of Dis.senter.s in the reign of Charles II. ? 

(8) Trace the events of the reign of Charles If. which con¬ 
tributed to bring about the Revolution of i688. Write a clear 
account of the trial of the Seven Bishops. 

(9) Give an account of one of the following :— 

(i.) The constitutional importance of William III.'s acces¬ 
sion. 

(ii.) The financial measures of William III.’s reign. 

(iii.) The causes of the War of the Spanish .Succession. 

(10) Write brief notes on the following persons and docu¬ 

ments:— 

(i.) Bacon, Blake, E;iirf.i.\, Monk, Shaftesbury, Temple. 

(ii.) Alt of Settlement, Itill of Sights, Inslrttment of (!o- 
vernment, /Vtifion of Sight, Test Aet, Triennial 
Aet. 

(ri) Draw a map of England, inserting the sites of the prin¬ 
cipal battles of the Civil War. _ , 

(12) Describe, with a .sketch map, either Cromweirs cam¬ 
paign in Scotland or Monmouth’s invasion. 


Arithmetic and Algebra. 


(Including Stocks and TtobUms on Exchanges in Aritkmetu, 
and Quadratic Equations in Algebra.) 


(l) Express as a decimal as far as 7 decimal places and 
show that 7 further places may be obtained .by a sim]>lc 
multiplication. • 

Find the value of -285714 of 3 qrs. 3 lbs. 8oz-b 2 ? of 2cwt. 
3qr.s. II Ib.s. f-.507692 of I ton 4 cwt. 1 qr. I4lbs. 

{2) A rlebt is paid in francs valued at 9’d. each, when 25 
francs 18 centimes are worth £\ ; what i.s the gain or lo.s.s per 
cent. ? [Give your answer correct to two decimal places.) 

(3) A man, holdinfj stock in 2’ percent. Consols, sells out at 
101-’ and re-invests in Metropolitan l<.aiUvay Stock at iii ; 
what must be the diviilend paid by the Railway Company that 
his income may be increaseil by 2< per cent. ? 

(4) Simplify (Vf')’ I (v'^ f %'«)'+(sh I- v'«)'^ 

— ( Qa Qb 4 - Qc)'. 

Of a series of three numlx;rs each is greater than the one 
immediately preceding it by a cohstant difference; show that 
the product of the first and third is less than the square of the 
second by a fixed quantity. 

(5) Determine the factor common to x*(-2x^—63 and 
x^+ix^-7^-21. 


Prove that 

(a + b -1- cf - a^ ~ b* — c^ 3(0 -h b) (b + e) (e + a). 

(6) Solve the equations : — 

(i I = 23^+4 . 

' X -4 jr -5 JJf -S ’ 


(ii. 


4 X 

(7) Simplify the expression :• 


9 . 1 ^ 



2 


+ 


_ a 

a~l+ - 


a 


a 


I- 

a l 

Find the square root of the product of 
a(x®-|-l)—.r(«’ 4 -i), aa'-t-r—ar(a-hi) and j:“-h2-S:(jr+i). 


(8) (i.) The difference between a number its reciprocal is 
4 ; what numbers sa/isfy this condition ? 

(ii.) One root of the equation 2x‘+2bx+4g=o is double 
the other; derluce the value of b. , 

(9) The area of a recbangular field is 4,800 square yards and 
the length of it, diagonal is 100 yards ; lind*its perimeter. 

Answers. 

(l) -05882352941 lydi'V ; 8cwt. 2 qrs. (2) Loses 2-29%. 
(3) 3 J%- (4) a+^-l-c. (S 5 (6)(i-) 447 ; 

(ii.) ±6. (7) ; (jt -i) (x — a) (ax-i. 

(8) (i.) 3 or -4 : (ii.) ± V- (9) 280 yard.s. 

Geometry. 

(Euilid. Books I. -Ill,) 

(1) If two triangles have two sides of the one equal to two sides 
of the other, each to each, but the angle containeil by the two 
sides of one greater than the angle contained by the corre- 
■sponding sides of the other; then the Ixise of that which has the 
greater angle shall he greater than the base of the other. 

(2) The di.agonals of a parallelogram bisect one another. 

ABCD is a parallelogram ; through any point E on the diagonal 

.‘VC straight linos EEtl, IlEK arc drawn parallel to the .sides 
AB, BC res])ectively and cutting the sides of the parallclogr.am 
in K,G,II,K ; show that if L and M, the middle points of AE 
and GD he joinerk then EM is p,arallel to HC. 

(3) Describe a paiallelogram equal to a given rectilineal 
figure and having an angle equal to a given angle. 

(4) If a straight line be divided ecjually and unequally the sum 
of the squAes on hilf the lino and on the line between the 
points of section is equal to twice the rectangle contained by 
half the line .and the line l^clwten (he points of section together 
w ith the square on the smaller of the unequal parts. 

(5) The difference of the .squares on two sides of a triangle is 
equal to twice the rectangle ccmiained by the base, and the part 
of the base between its middle point and the fool of the per¬ 
pendicular drawn from the vertical angle to the base. 

(6) If Irom any point W’ilhout a circle straight lines arc drawn 
to the circumference, of those which fall on the conve.x circum¬ 
ference, the le.ast is that which, when produced, pas-ses ihrongh 
the centre; and of others that whicti is nearer to the lea.st is 
always less than one more remote. 

Find the least t,f all the slnai.ght lines which connect the 
ciicumfcrenoe of a given circle with a given straight line which 
rloes not Ctrl the circle. 

(7) The opposite angles of any quadrilateral inscribed in a 
circle are together equal to two right angles. 

.Stale and prove the converse of this proposition. ‘ 

(8) If from any point without a circle a tangent and a secant 

he drawn, then the rectangle eontaiiied by ihe whole secant and 
the part of it without the circle shall Ire equal to the square on 
the taqgent. * 

ABCD is a square inscribed in a circle and the side AB is 
produced to P, .so that PB equals BA; show that the tangent 
from P equals the diameter of the circle. 

(9) Draw a common tangent to two circles. 

How many such tangents can Ire drawn? Investigate the 
special cases when the circles (i.) intersect, (ii.) do not inter¬ 
sect, (iii.) have internal or external contact. 

.Show that when the circles intersect the common chord pro¬ 
duced bisects the comrf.on tangent. 

General Elementary Boienoe. 

• ( » 

* Physical Questions. 

(1) How would you .show that different liquids have diflerent 
co-efficients of expansion for a given increase''iS^ temperature ? 
Define co efficient of expansion. 

(2) Explain fully how liquids become heated. To what use¬ 
ful purposes are these facts put? 

(3) What is the unit quantity of heat ? What experiments 
would you perform to show that 80 units of heat are necessary to 
melt unit mass of ice ? 

(4) State the laws of reflection of light. Vou are provided 
with a piece of looking glass, pins, and a sheet of paper } bow 
wuuld^ou prove these laws? 

(5) What reasons have we for the assertion that ordinary 
sunlight is analysed by its passage through a glass prism ? 
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•k Chemicai, Questioi*. 

(1) State exactly what you would do m order to show that 
chal)c is insoluble in water, but is dissolved by carbonic acid. 

(2) What are the pruperli£s of the substance formed when 
pho.sphorus burns in, the air? Explain carefulljf the result of 
adding water to this substance. 

{3) What does coal-gas consist of? What producl.s are 
formed by its combustion, and how would you endeavour to 
prove your answer experimentally ? 

French. 

I. Translate the following passages 

I..a princi)>ale cause du mccontentemcnt des indigenes, cello 
qui dans la seule ile de Lucon les a fait se .soulever avec un en¬ 
semble surprenant, c’est I’exagi'ration des impols. Une femme 
indienne, sans profession, sans proprictc, est suumi.se a une Uixe 
per-sonelle de dix pesetas ou dix francs. Cello de ITndien 
n’exeri^ant aucun metier, ne possddant aucun imineublo, est 
dgaloment de dix francs ; niais il lui faul, on outre, donner 
Ircnte-cinq francs .s’il ne veul p.is ou ne pent (xis iravailler 
chaque annee a rcnlretion des routes, el cela pendant quinze 
jours. 

II. Translate into French ;~ 

When he came to Magdalen College, he w.'inled to .see and 
to measure the elms. He was very proud of some elms in 
America, and he had actually hrought some,siting with which 
he had mea.sured the laigcsUlree he Unew in his country. He 
proceeded to measure one of our finesi elms in .Magdalen 
College, and when he found that il was larger than his Ainei ican 
giant, he stood before it admiring it, without .1 single word of 
envy or disappointment. 

IH. 

(1) ()( what masculine nouns .ire ihe following the feminine 

forms : piine, tan/e, vailte, ntarratne^ inipcratrin. 

(2) I’ut into French ; - -(a) An old and toothless she-wolf ; 
(li) Every four hours; (<) He will not answer, whatever the 
que.stion m.ay be. 

(3) Write adverbs of mannei corresponding to— ja, /a/r.i, 
S'cntil, Snormc, href, <.onstant, lent, iraitre, recent. 

(4) Explain carefully the u.se of the present participle in 
French. How is a present p.irticiple distinguished from a 
participial adjective of the same form ? I'ut into Fu-nch : - 
(a) He went out laughing gaily: (^) They are busy dressing 
themselves ; (tj I hear him playing the violin. 

(5) Conjugate in the singular the present imhcalive and 
preterite o{~moudre and se lever, and in the plural the future 
and present subjunctive of —courir anil se rcsottihe. 


JUNIOR OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATION, 
JULY, 1900. , 


Monthly Test Papers, No. 4. 


Six test papers in the ten most popular subject.s for the Junior 
Oxford Local Examination in July, 1900, have been specially 
prepared for us by teachers with a large experience of the 
requirements of tlie examinations. Thq fourth of the series is 
given below. Copies of the papers in any of the subjects can 
be obtained in a form suitable for distribution in class. The 
reprinterbpapers are sold in packets of twenj.'j-five,>at a cost of 
6d. net. The papers may be ordered through a biHikseller, or 
they may be obtained (post free) from the editors of The 
S cHOOt Wo^f.D, but in the latter case all orders must he 
prepaid. Copies of the papers which have appeared in the 
January, February and March numbers of this year can still be 
obtained. 


Arithmetic. 

{/tuhtding Disepunt and Comppund Interest.) 

<i) Simplify:— 

(i.) 195,1 _ 


45 S 7 
(ii.) X 


3024 
- 5 - 


*55 

(2) Find the difference between the sum of -ft and a| and the 

product of >0125 and .24 ; and express -A ^ ^ fraction 

of j’a of a mile. ' ' - 

(3) Multiply 3-642 by 4'i ; and find the value' of -027083 
oi £t. 

(4) How many houses can be built on both sides'of a street 
half a mile long, if the average frontage of each house be 9 yds. 
2 ft. 4 in. ? 

(5) Find the carriage of 154 tons 6 cwt. 4 qr. 21 lb. of 
merchandise at IJs. 4d. a tog. 

(6) If-J- of 'i of a ship cost .,^216,000, how much will .625 of 
it cost ? 

(7) If 10 ru|jees are equal to 4 dollars, 5 dollars to 24.francs, 
and 126 franc.s to ;£5, find, to the iiearest [lenny, the value of a 
lac of'Viipees in English money, (i lac ■== 100,000 rupees.) 

(S) Find the compound interest on ^^5,400 for 34 years at 
4 per cent jier annum. Give your answer correct to the nearest 
penny. 

(9) Ill a hundred yards’ race A starts 2j yards liebind scratch 
and is beaten by B, who has two yards start, by I yard ; if also 
B can give C 2 yards’ start in the same length race, by hoW 
many yard.s can A beat C, Ixitli staiting from scratch ? 

(10) What is the present value of a bill of ;^ 15 S lOs. due 
8 months hence at the rate of 5) per cent, per annum? 

Answers. 

(i) (i.) A;(d.) 2,;. (2) 3-222 : V». (3) i6-9<)f ;6id. 

(4) 180. (5) ,^102 17s. 7jd. (6) ;£:s4o,ooo. 

(7) ^.'5.714 S''- 94- (8) ,.^795 155. (9) s-Ji yards. 

(10) /.ISO. 


Old Testament—OeneaiB. 

(1) Kel.ite the vision which appeared to Jacob at Mahanaim. 
-*(2) How were Jacob and Esau reconciled ? 

(3) What w-as ihe reason of Jacob’s second journey lo Bethel ? 
Kclate what happened there. 

(4) In your own worils, describe the feud among the sons of 

Jacob. , 

(5) “ .MidianiLes iiierclianlmen." Explain how this passage 
levcals the commercial conditions ol the time. 

(6) Draw a map lo show the following places:—Bethel, 
I’eniel, Mahanaim, Sheclieni, Hebron. 

(7) What relations are seen, to have subsisted between Syri.l 
and Egy))! from the narrative in Genesis t 

(8) "God-'who .insweieil me in tlie day of my distress.” 
Discuss this speech ol J.icoh's. 


New Testament—St. Luke. 

(1) “ I beheld .Satan as lightning fall from heaven.” How 
was this connected with the Mission of the Seventy? Give the 
terms of their commission. 

(2) “ The light of the body is the eye.” Explain the teaching 
of Jesus about this. 

(3) s Into what special sins did the Pharisees, Sadducees and 

Hcrodians respectively fall ? Give an account of two of these 
bodies. , 

(4) Flxplain the parable ol'’the Barren Fig Tree. 

(5) What les.sons are contained in the parable of the Unjust 
Steward ? 

(6) Draw a map to show the position of Capernaum, Nain, 
Tyre, Sidon, Chora/.iu, Bethsaida, Gomorrah, Jericho, Samaria, 
Caisarea I’hilippi, Mount Tabor, Dan and Beersheba, and ex¬ 
plain how each of them is mentioned in this Gospel. 

(7) What are the special dangers attending “ the unrighteous 
mammon ” ? 


English Orammar. 

AiivERiis, PREi’osrrioNs, Conjunctions. 

(1) Explain the use of Adverbs. How are they formed ? 

(2) How may Prepositions he classified ? Give sentences 

containing pff used as (a) a Preposition, (b) an Adverb, (c) an 
Adjective. * 

(3) Distinguish between Co-ordinating and Sub-ordinating- 
Conjunctions. What difference is there lietween the cunjunc* 
tions far and because ? 

{4) Coi^pare the Adverbs;—well, nearly, badly. What 
Adverbs cannot be compared ? < - 
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(5) Comment on the following sentences :—(,r) lie is neither 
lame, nor is his brother, (i) I only want si\])cnce. (r) You 
are better than me. (</) The wine ta.sles sweetly. 

(6) Paraphrase- 

Circles are praised, not that abound 
In largeness, l>ut th’ exactly round : 

.So life we prai.se that does excel 
Not in much time, but acting well. 

(7) For essays -- 

(a) Piescnce of Mind. ., 

(('') Discoveries and Inventions of the Centuiy. 


English History. 

{1327-1399—(General.) * 

JVoi more than five i/tiet/ion^ to he nlhmftet!. 

(l) Trace in oulhiic the relations existing lutween Isngland 
and France during this period, bringing out cit.irly the following 
points :— 

(a) The causes of the hostilities. 

f b) The causes of the changes in the theatre of the wai. 
e) The causes ol the long lnlel■mi^sions of war at dilferent 
times. 

(2) Make out a genealogical tabic showing, in .some definite 
order, .such descendants of Ldward Ilf. as look .i proiiiineni pait 
in the hisloiy of this oeriod. Append .i brief note about each 
person who appears in your tabic. 

(3) Contrast the characters .ind falK of Kdward If. and 
Richaid II. 

(4) Give some account of the itlack Death and the I’ea'-ants’ 
Rising, and explain the connexion between them. 

(5) What ilo you know of the history ol Ireland between tbe 
death of Henry II. and the death of Richard II. ? ' 

(6) De.scribe the position of the followong pl.ici s, and .stale 
shortly how they conic into the history ol this peiiod : Hcikihy, 
Dupplin Moor, hlint, IJahdou Ilt/l, Kilreiii-y, A^otlhaiiiplon, 
Otterbonrne, Raveuspur, SnnthJieJJ, ll'tnt/ie/ny. 


As You Like It. 

(1) Is the marriage of Celia and Oliver anything more than a 
cheap device for comfortably endi.igii]) the play '/ line reasons 
for your view. 

(2) Contrast I’hebe, in her love making, with (l) Rosalind, 

(2) Audrey. 

(3) Give the meaning and deiivatiori of the following winds . 
—priscr, llout, jioinl-devi.se, leer, bindy, mew ling, puigation, 
converliles, waip, loil. 

(4) Give the context of the following passages :— 

The thorny point 

Of bare distrc.ss hath ta'en from me the show 

Of smooth civility. 

Wherefore do you look 

Upon that poor and broken bankrupt there ? , 

The courtesy of nations allows you my heller. 

’Tis not her glass, but you, that llaHeis hei. 

God make incision in thee ! thou .111 raw. 

(5) Is there anything in Duke Frederick’s character which 
makes his sudden repentance not iiiipossiblc ! 

Goography. 

('anaiia. 

(1) What provinces constitute the Dominion of Canada t 
Name the chief towns in e.ach. 

(2) Write a .short account of the Canadian I’.ieific Railway. 

(3) Describe the climate of Canada. Which part is the most 
thickly populated and why 

(4) Draw a skelch-mn|) of the (Canadian) Rocky .Mountains, 
marking the principal heights, the passes, and the sources of 
rivers. 

(5) What are the chief sources of wealth and industries ? 

(6) Where are the following ?—Cape Chiidleigh, Great Slave 
Lake, Regina, Anticosti, Fort Churchill, Port Arthur, Niagara 
F'alls, .Saguenay River. 

(7) What time is it at Quebec when it iSy3 a.m. at 

rcenwich ? 


^ French. 

(1) Translate into French: — 

(a) I have given her the fIow;rs he sent me. 

(b) When he come.s at half-past si.x, I shall go out for a 

wa'fk. 

(i) They called on Mrs. 13 . this afternoon. She has been 
very ill. 

{it) The gioccr had no oranges," but he had some line 
apples. 

(c) .Such a man as that will never help you. 

(/) Don’t give liiiii aiiylhing. He docs jiol deserve 
(iih’rilcr) it. 

(2) Translate into F.iiglish : 

1/1 lisloire de I'ordre de Malle esl un ouvrage iiilctcssant, 
mais uii peu roiiiaiicsrpic, jiar I’abbe Vertot. C’est h cette 
ii uvre (|ue sc rappoitc Ic mol si coniiu: h/on eit fait. 

L’ablic av.ail di'ja comiiiciice son histoire lorsipi’il ccrivil .a iin 
chci.dicr pour obtciiir dcs rcii.scigiiciiiciits piccis siir le fameux 
siege dc Rhodes. Ces dociimcnls s’clanl fait alteiufte, Verlol 
11'on continu.i p.is iiioins son iiav.iil, tpii etait fini lorsque les 
notes arrivcrcnl. La coiisriciicc dc I’ccrivam nc sc trouva 
iiiillcim nl gciicc p.ir Ic-, divergences qui poiivaieiil e.xisicr entre 
son ri'cit ct la ventc, ct il rciioiidil .1 sou correspomiailt, “J’en 
suis bicii f.'iclic, m.iis 111011 siege cstf.ut.'’ 

(3) Give the singulai foiiii ol yei(\, bntiau.x, noix, ihcz eux, 
i/i iniitiiil. 

(4) Decline in full Ihe " disjuMctivi-” ami “conjunctive” 
personal ])roiiouiis. Why are these ii.imcs applied to the 
respective classes of pionouiis •' 

(5) CoriVct the following .sentences w'hcie ncccssaiv :— 

(it) |c suis ili.iiilaiil mi cli.msoii. 

{b) 11 il ]c suiSj lis'pills giaiid gall ons dans noire 
classc. 

(() Nous ii’avoiis p.is vus votres livres. 

( 0 ) What arc the primitive lenses of a verb ? Give Ihe second 
singulai [ucsent subjuiiclivc and pre.sent perfect iadic ativc of — 
iiti'i’/r .iml unT'/e, and the smgLilai imperfect indicative of— 
niownr and itcouvfct. 

(7) For those only who oiler “ Colonib.i ” (pp. 83-1 n). 

(1.) 'I'ransl.ilc into English : 

(a) p. 84, 11 . 10-19. C’csl picsque . . dc votrc 

cararicre. 

(/)) p. 98, II. 27-3O. Pour u'-iiouse . . . eiilrts les 

comballaiits. 

(,) p. 108, 11 . J2-19. Un autre proiios.iil .... un 
gland verre d’aniselte. 

(11.) Wiile Holes on—.yaro// manraii yre, Ctte de saiigltot^^ 
piiiiir donut.)' tony,', aroir la lanync bien pendne. 

(8j for those only who otter “ L'liommc a I’oretllc cassec ” 
(pp. 101-138). 

(1.) Translate into English : 

,(«) |ip. 103, 11. 21-29. vV tciriblc liomme . . . cctlo 

j farce scandaleusc. 

(b) p. 121, 11 . 21-30. All signal qu’il donna . . . . 

auioiir dc Eoiigas. 

{') P- J. 5 S. 11 - 6 -iS- ''“d agitce .... nc sorlit 

giiere du second pl.ice. 

(ii.) Write notes on- d perdre la Rte, il la tuloie. 

Pa) me an piul, yraaeyer, que venx-tu qiie ^a )ne fasse i 

c 

Algebra. 


{Includinii Indices, Surds and Ratio). 

® * 

(1) Simplify Ap — q[r - i{i] —p( — 2p-\-q)\'\-, and find its value 
when p- 0, q - — I, r -4. 

(2) Divide {3a b-\-eY — (2a+b~y)'‘ by Sa"-2i-. 

(3) Find Ihe Lowest Common Multiple of 

qd'{a- 3, l4fl“(a--9), 2ifl(a'-27). 


(4) Simplify: — 


(i.) 


_3 ^ 

jr^-l-2J'-3 


2(x-f 3) 
ar“ -4at-f3 


+ 


O' 


(ii.).)L_ ^ .e. [>'+„. ^1- 
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(5) Solve the ^<|uationh: - . 

('•) iiSx-2) (3.1+2)- ‘ (7'+!)+ 1 (.1--4); 

0 10 12 15 

‘ (ii.) •!' _ 5 2. • 

(6) At the presentjtime a man’s age is twice tile sum of the 
ages of his two sons ; four years ago the elder son was twice as 
old as the younger son, a^d in twenty years’ time the father’s 
age will be equal to the sum of his sons’ ages : find the age of 
each. 

(7) Obtain the Srinare Root of a''- 3.i’ + j6 1 6r (a’' (>). 

(S) Simidify y 


Multiply a ' + I '+i In 3r ’ I 2 3.1 

(9) Find the value of^ x ^ ^ : and sohe tin 
dFs'S s'S-i 
e<|uation ^vad j- s '—3. 

(to) If « : // : : : 1, [,ro\e that 

(1.) u I f ( . . u h , l> - L \ 

(it.) + !;<::: I ‘ 

. b 


AiinWcI''. 

(!) 4/ -~!> I 3'/- l-6/'V 

(3) 42n'(,( + 3t (a'-27). 



.>/'/■': 7. 

(4) ('•). 
( 5 ) (■•) 3 


(2) a 2/' I 4<. 
4 ( 5 ' I 2) . 

!)(.'- 9 )' 

; (n.) 10 01 - 2. 


(6) I'lilhrr, .jo jeaift ; -^ons, 12 years aiui tS y^ars. 

(7) a- 1 3.' -6. (S) ; 31 + 2> -■ + 2r 'I 2 - 3t 

I 

( 9 ) to 4^5; r-t. 


Euclid. 

(lijoki l.- ltf.) 

(t) Itehne a iieipendiciilai, .in .icule aigde, a (iitle and 
parallel straight lines. 

(2) bisect a given angle. 

(3) If two triangles have two angles of the one equal to two 
.angles of the othei, each to e.ich, and a side of one equal to a 
side of the other, these sides being adjacent to the ecjual .ingles 
in each : then shall the tll,ingles be equ.tl in all respects. 

(4) The complements of the p.irallelograms about the diagonal 
of a p.tr.allelograin are equal. 

(5) If a straight line he divided equally and unequally, the 
rd.ingle contaiiic.1 hy the unequal parts and the sipiaie on the 
line helween the points ol section ate together equal to the sijuaro 
on half the line. 

(6) If from a point within a circle moie than two equal 

straight hnes can he drawn to tbe circuinfeience, that point is 
the centre of the circle. * 

(d/-~-The angles at the base of an isosceles triangle aretciiual, 
and if the eipial sides be produced the angles on the other side 
of the base are equal. 

(7) The angle at the centre of a circle is double the angle at 
the circumference .standing on the same arc. 

Or —The straight lines which join die extremities of equal and 
parallel straijfht lines towards the same parts are themselves 
equal and parallel. • 

(8) If two chords of a circle intersect, the rectangle contained 
by the segments of the one shall be equal to the rectangle con¬ 
tained by the segments of the other. 

Or —Desciibc a square equal to a given rccliltncal figure. 

(9) Through the angulai points A,B,<' of an erpiilatcral 
triangle ABC, straight lines are drawn making equal angles 
with the sides nil, BC, CA respectively ; show that the triangle 
so formed is equilateral. 

(10) The straight line joining the middle points of two sides 
of a triangle is {larallel to, and equal to half, the liase. 

(11) ABCD is a quadrilateral inscribed in a circle; AB and 
DC produced intersect in f'; show that if CF equals AC then 
BF equals BD. Also, show that if BE be drawn through B 
parallel to CD to meet the circumference in E, EC is parallel 
to AB. 

(12) If equal chords of a circle cut one another, the .sum of 
the squares on the segments of the one equals the sum of the 
squares on the segments of the other. 


PRELIMINARY OXFORD LOCAL 
EXAMINATION, JULY, 1900. 

Monthly Test Papers.—No. 4 . 

The increasing importance ol Ihe Preliminary Local Exami¬ 
nations of both Oxford and Cambridge lias made it necessary 
to take into account the work of the teachers engaged in pre- 
paring^pujiils for these examinations. We have, conserjuently, 
had six lesl papers in each of’the seven most important subjects 
drawn up by experienced teachers, and the fourth is printed this 
month. Copies of the questionj in any subject dealt with can be 
iibtaincM in a form suitable for distralmtion in class. Particulars 
will he found mi jiagc 155, in connection with the Junior Local 
Examination. 

Arithmetic. 

(t) Divide six millions nine hundred and twenty-seven 
thousand four hundred and fifteen hy four thousand .ind sixty- 
three : wiite the quotient in winds. 

(2) .Multiply \ 17s. 2jd. hy 129. 

(3) Reduce 014,372 ounces to tons, .\.c. 

(4) (i.) Add together ij, jf, 2,“„, and 5,",,. 

(ti.) Dtvide I,'; of 0 ; hy 2 ;-i of 11 ’,. 

(5) Divide .04284 hy 2-8. 

(l>) It pencils Cost 2s. 6il. .1 sc.re, what will he the cost ol 

5 i^ro'-s r* 

(7) find the value ol 5 Ions 12 cwl. 2 qrs. of copper at 
,{'72 lOs. ,i Ion. 

fSl I'lnd the Siioplr fnlircsL on ^(,46 2s. Od. for 6j years at 
5 per cent, per .uinuni. 

Answers. 

(*) 1,705- (2) Zt ,787 17s. 2jd. (3) 17 ton.s2cwt. 3 qrs. 

lOll.s. 40/. (.;) (1.) 12;,; ; (li.) (5) •y‘5J- 

( 0 ) la, los. (7) ,4407 16.S. jd. (8) III 7 s. 6d. 

New Testament—Bt. Luke. 

(1) Write out, 111 )out vnvii words, the teaching of Jesusabout 
impoiHinate jiiajei. 

(2) “ Chiistians cannot beneiili.il.” Why? And how does 
lesus eiiloicc this point 1' 

(3) In what connection i* /adi.uias mentioned in this 
(jospel f • 

(4) Exjilain “ the key of knowledge,” "candle,” “bushel,” 

“ caiullc-slicK,” “ the finger of God,” “burdens grievous to he 
borne,” “ queen of the .South,” “ leaven of the Pharisees.” 

(5) Can }ou give any leasons for the statement that Jesus 
considered hypocrisy the chiclcst and worst of social sins? 

(6) Dcsciihe the organisation anti work of a Jewish syna- 
gi igue. 

(7) W hat lessons follow lioin the parable of the Rich Fool i 

English History. 

* (1660-1685.) 

Not wore than Hyc (jncsiiens to be attempted. Credit will be 
^ivcn for waps or other di ai&ings to illustrate the answers : but 
not more than one-fifth of the lime allotted to the paper should be 
devoted to \uch illustrations. 

(1) Write one brief note about each of the following topics in 
the K'ign of Charles II. 

(a) Two not.dile Txnglish writers. 

(bj Two w.vrs in which England was engaged. 

(r) Two loiritoiies aeijuircd by England. 

(d) Two F.ngli-sh statesmen. 

(<;) Two impoitanl lorcign rulers comtemporary with 
Charles II. 

(2) Tell the story of any one of the following 

(a) The (’.real Plague. 

(b) The Groat Fire of London. 

(r) The Dutch in the Medway. 

(if) Titus Oates’.s Plot. 

(j) (iive an account of the constitution.!! struggle in which 
the p.irty names of If-Vi/f and Torp had their origin. Explain 
those names. 

(4) Wiite a life of any one of the follovvihg: Algernon 
Sydney, Cjarendon, Lauderdale, Monmouth, Shaftesbury, 
Sharpe. 
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(5) Mention five important laws passed during the reign of 
Charles II., and stale briefly the object of each of the laws 
which you mention. 

(6) Describe the stale of Scotland during the reign of 
Charles II. 

EngllBh Grammar. 

pREl'OSl TIO.VS AND CONJCJNC flONS. 

(1) What is a Preposition Why is it so called ' 

(2) Parse the words in italics ; — He went rteiv; lot the third 

time, bul at that moment one o] the specl.itors, h.istily stripping 
t’H’h'n, coat, plunged itt/o the current a/rr/rescued him, notwith¬ 
standing the danger. , '' 

(3) Mention some Coirjunctions which are u.seil ilt ])aiis. 
What arc they called ? 

(4) How do you distinguish Prepositions from Advcrb.si’ 

(5) Paraphr. ISC— 

The crowd’s wild fury sunk agaiir 
In le.irs, as tempests melt in rain. 

With lifted hands and eyes, they pr.iycd 
h'or blessings on his generous head 
Who for his country lelt alone, 

And prized her blood beyond his own. 

Robinson Crusoe, 

(1) Where arc--Pampelutta, Orinoco, Trinidad, Hull, Cape 
St. Augusli..^, The Groyne ? 

(2) Give Crusoe’s account of the habits of the be.ir. 

(3) What were the advice and warning of Crusoe's father ? 

(4) Contrast the conduct of the .Spaniards and the Knglr.sbnien 
whom we meet with in the story. 

fS) What behaviour and idc.is, on Crusoe’s part, strike*you 
as particularly characteristic of the aver.ige Kttglishman of the 
lower iniddle-cla.ss ? 

Geography. 

SC0TI,AND. 

(1) Draw a map of the east coast of Scollarrd, inserting 
port.s. 

(2) In what respects are the'following places of interest:— 
Glasgow, Dundee, Perth, Slafla, Oban, Greenock ? 

(3) Describe the course of the Clyde from source to mouth. 

(4) Give an account of the mountain system of Scotland. 

(5) Mention six Scotch freshwater lakes. What has made 
the west coast so much indented ? 

(6) What makes the population of Scotland so small com¬ 
pared with that of England ? 

French. 

{Set Book, pp, 40-52.) 

(1) Translate into French :— 

(fl) Are there any apples on that tree ? Yes, I sec plenty. 

(A) I like this book very muLh. Who'lent it to you ? 

(c) Eighty men were killed in that battle and eighty-five 
ran away [se sauver). 

(J) Her brother and his sister are going to Paris to-morrow. 

(«) How is your mother to-day ? Much belter, thank you. 

(2) Give in full the interrogative form of the present indicative 
of— ftrt and a/ler, and the negative form of the conditional of 
— rtfidre and Unir, 

(3) Give as many rules as you can for the formation of the 
feminine of adjectives. Give two examples of each rule. What 
,arc the feminines of— rouoc, soc, blanc and fraist 

(4) Translate into English 

Lorsque ces enfants se virenl seuls, ils se mirent a crier et 
k pleurer de toute Icur force, l.e Petit Poucel les laissail crier, 
sachant bicn par oil ils rtviendtaient i la maison, car en 
marchant il avait laiss^- tomber le long du chemin Ics petits 
cailloux blancs qu’il avait dans ses poches. II Imr dit done ; 
" Ne crai^nez point, mes freres; mon pire ct ma mere nous ont 
laiss^s id, mais je votis ramencrai bien au logis; suivez-mo\ 
settlement.” , 

{5) What are the present infinitive forms of the verbs in 
italics in the above extract ? Parse leur. What Cs the differ¬ 
ence between ne pas and ne point ? 


(6) Translate into English :— 

(a) Le Petit* Poucet, qui vit un rocher creux proche le 
lieu ou ils ^’taient, y fit cacher ses six freres, et s’y fourra aussi, 
regardant toujours ce que I’ogrc .deviendrait. 

(/i) Comme les Ixiiies ctaient fees, ellcs avaient le don 
de da^strandifisA de s’apetisser -selon la j|^mbe de celui qui les 
chaussait. 

(f) Comme il n’en potivail plus de fatigue,,il s’endormit 
et vint a ronfler effroyablemenl. 

Give in full the future of pouvait and the present jxir- 
fccl of s'asrandir. What is the feminine of creux i 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

I he Edilots do not hold themselves responsible for the opinions 
expressed in letters whhh appear in these columns. Js a 
rule, a letter criticising any article or review 'printed tn 
The ScHooi. Would will be submitted to the contributor 
before publication, so that the criticism and reply may appear 
together. 

Use of the Lantern In Teaching. 

1 1 m.sy interest such of lout readers a.s desire to ii.se lantern 
slides if 1 give a ihort .recount of w'hat the Shelfield branch of the 
Teachers’ Guild has done in providing sets for the use of teachers. 
Their sub-committee has now some Ihirly-lwo sets of thirty 
slides e.ach in circulation at a ch.iige of sixpence lor a week’s 
hire of a single .set. The slides have been carefully selected by 
members teaching in both primary and secondaiy schools, and 
.-ire for the most part taken from the lists of Messrs. Wilson, 
Valentine, Yoike and Newton. The selection has in many 
cases been a very troublesome business, owing to the dilllculty 
of getting representative sets. This is especially evident in 
llisloiy. The slides on the market are as a rule taken from 
lf\l-books, and only in rare cases at first hand. Nothing, 
for instance, can be more futile than to exhibit old prints of 
historical portraits, when direct reproductions ought to be 
obtainable. To show how Elizabethan worthies appeared to 
eighteenth century eyes may be interesting, but it is very mis¬ 
leading. Geographical sets are the easiest to form and the 
most satisfactory in use. With the aid of Baedeker or Murray 
anyone can collect sufficient information to give interest to'the 
pictures. 

I .should be glad to propose tti our sub-committee that such 
sets as aie not wantcrl by the local branch shouhlolie at the 
disposal of other members of the Guild or of teachers who 
would be willing to pay a moderate .subscription. I am chair¬ 
man of the .sub-committee, and believe that there would be little 
difficulty in arranging a scheme of this kind, if only application 
be made for it. 

The chief difficidty in the use of slides is the lantern. If 
hired it costs at least los., and this is in many cases prohibitive. 
If the lantern is to bt used systematically it should be the pro¬ 
perty of the school. The cost will depend solely on the size of 
the audience and the nature of the slides. For about ;£'3 one 
can get a lantcimto be used with either incandescent gas or oil 
which will lie powerful enough to give an 8 ft. disc clearly 
visible by fifty or sixty people. The cost {.g,.}, exhibition 
need not lie more than a few pence. With larger audiences the 
electric or lime light i.s necessary, and this demands a certain 
amount of skill in manipulation and more complicated fittings. 
With larger audiences a lens with a longer focus becomes 
necessary and adds considerably to the prime cost. WiGi 
landscape photographs the longer the focus the better. 

My own lecturing is chiefly on classical subjects $ and if any 
of your readers desire to purchase sets similar to mine, the 
college photographer, Mr. J, E. Atkinson, will supply them 
from my negatives and from the stock of well-known makers. 1 
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have put aside a s(^t on Ancient Rome, conasting of over thirty 
photographs of buildings, with a few plans and tables of dates 
and dimensions, which Mr. Atkinson will forward in a box on 
receipt of • 

• W. C. F. 4 ^nuerson. 

University College,* Sheffield, 

March 14th. 

Alternative Course in English Grammar. 

In a notice that appeared in p. 109 of The School World, 
dated March, 1900, a writer, who reviews the “ Alternative 
Course of Engli.sh (Irammar ” that I have lately written in four 
little books for use in primary schools, speaks favourably of the 
series as a whole, but takes exception to certain expressions 
which exhibit, as be considers, “ signs of haste and careless 
composition.” I will take each of his examples in turn. 

(a) “ In IV., p. 31, we arc told that ‘ all verbs do not require 
a complement.’ ” Surely this is us clear in words as it i.s correct 
in fact. Some verbs do not require a complement, others do. 
Hence the distinction (which, so far as I know, has never yet 
been disputed) between veibs of complete and verbs of incom¬ 
plete predication. Where is the error ? 

(b) “ In vi., p. 44, the coi^unction before. In ‘ the r.ain fell 
before we reached home,’ is .said to join rVf own ^enteuee (?) ‘ we 
reached home ’ to ‘ the rain fell.’ ” The phrase its 07011 sentence, 
which the reviewer has italicised and queried as if it’eontained 
.something objectionable, is surely tjuite intelligible and quite 
correct. It means, of course, “ tht seatence or clause to which 
it Iielong.s, or in which it occurs.” Whitt else could it mean ? In 
the I^tin grammar which I learnt, and which is still current, the 
following rule occurs “A relative agrees with its antecedent 
in gender, number and person; but in case it is construed with 
its own sentence." Now if a lebativc pronoun, which joins one 
clause with another, as a conjunction does, can be said to h.ive a 
clause or sentence of its own, surely a conjunction like “ befoie ” 
can be said to have the same. Rut there is no need to quote 
from a Latin grammar. Let me quote from a few English (mcs. 
“ The case of the relative is deteimined by the construction in 
its own clause" (“ West’s English Grammar for Reginneis,” p. 
97). “ In parsing a relative pronoun, its gender and number are 
th^samc as tho.se of its antecedent, but its case i.s determined by 
Us own clause" (“ Gow’s Method of English,” p. 70). ” Whom" 
is in the objective, becau.se it is governed by the verb “ met ” 
in its 070 H,seHtence (“ Meiklejohn^ Grammar,” p. 75). Are we 
all wrong in saying that a joining word, such as a relative* or a 
conjunction, has a sentence of its own? If so, it behotfes the 
reviewer to show where the error lies. 

(c) “ In V., p. 40, we have the sentence, ‘ Here fire is subject 
to the verb burns, and son is the person addressed.’” The ex¬ 
amples given by me are “ Fire burns ” and “ Leave me, my 
son 1 ” Is it wrong to say that fire (which means, of course, the 
noun “ fire,” since it is printed in italics) k subject to the verb 
“ burns ” ? I think not. Perhaps, however, it is only in the 
second part of the sentence quoted by the reviewer that he sees 
anything Objectionable. There it would haves keen Setter if I 
had written stands for instead of is, though is is sometimes used 
in this sense, vide Webster’s large Dictionary. I do not think 
that many persons will be puzzled by the language that I have 
used. But I will alter it in the first reprint. 

{d) “In vii., p. 9, an adverb is said to qualify a noun !” It 
would have been better if I had said helps to qualify instead of 
ptalifits ; fork is the, “relative sentence ” (this is the phrase 
used by Dr. Abbott in “ How to Parse,” p. 17) rather than the 
relative pronoun or relative adverb that qualifies the noun in 
the “ principal sentence ” (see Dr. Abbott again). But the 
reviewer (appears to me to be a little unfair, though, of course, 
without intending to be so. If he will look again at page 9, he 
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will find that I refer only to a relative adverb, and not to any 
kind of adverb, as his exclamatory remark implies. I may 
inform him also that I was vigorously attacked not long ago 
another reviewer in another journal for having neglected to point 
out that an adverb, even a simple adverb, can qualify a noun—in 
such phrases as “ once the possessor of, &c.,'’ "formerly the pos- 
.sessor,” " no longer an enemy,” “ almost an enemy,” "quite a 
sensation,” “the doxvn train,” “the then Ifing,” "probably a 
rogue and certainly a fool,” “ undoubtedly a perjurer,” “ decid¬ 
edly a genius,” &c. 

I am glad to have received the criticisms published in The 
.School Woki.d ; and in the ffrs^ reprint I .shall make the 
slight verbal amendments, in which I see that some improve¬ 
ment can be made. As regards the other points objected to by 
the reviewer, I am unable to understand what his objections 
arc, and shall be glad if he will explain. 

J. C. Nksfield. 

Ealing, Maich ist, 

1 iiAVF. but ,1 few comments to make on Mr. Nesfield’s letter. 
I think that most authorities will agree that the fact referred to in 
(a) is correctly expre.ssed by the sentence, “ Not all verbs require 
a complement.” With regard to (b), my point is this—a con¬ 
junction being “ a word used for joining, and for no other 
purpose” (see the author’s “English Grammar, Past and 
Present,” p. 233), cannot lielong to either clause. Of course 
conjunctive adverbs and pronouns do belong to the clauses they 
introduce, hut not by reason of their connective functions, 
(r) 4 ’eople would not lie puzzled by the statement “ paper is a 
noun,” yet every schoollxiy is taught the incorrectness of such ex¬ 
pressions. Lastly (if), may I once more quote from the author’s 
admirable “English Grammar, I’ast and Present,” (p. 89)? 
“ Very often in such sentence* the word quite is supetduous. 
If, for the sake of such ungainly phrases, we are to say that 
adverbs qualify nouns also, then what distinction between 
adjective and adverb would remain?” If a relative adverb 
“ qualifie.s some noun expressed or understood in the principal 
•sentence,” how doe.s Mr. Nesfield explain this statement 
(vi., p. 44) :~ 

“ I have not seen the house where you live. Conjunctive 
adverb joining its own .sentence ‘you live’ to the sentence, ‘I 
have not seen the house,’ used attribntively to i|ualify the verb 
‘ live. ’” I have il.alicised “ verb.” 

Your Reviewer. 


OUR CHESS COLUMN. 
No 16. 

The solution to the March game is :— 

Whiie. Black. 




23. 

RxR (Ch.). 

24. 

QxR. 

24. 

R—K7 (Ch.). 

25 - 

K—Qi. 

25 - 

Kt—KB7 mate. 

or 25. 

K—Ri. 

25 - 

R—QB7 (Dis. ch.). 

26. 

K moves. 

26. 

R X Q mate. 


The maximum number of marks to be obtained,was 5. For 
prize-winners’ names and scores up to date see below. I am 
glad that so many competitors like the “ Pawn Puzzles.” Of 
course, as far as money is concerned, the book is not a very 
costly one, but nearly all last month’s winners have written ex¬ 
pressing their pleasuie in finding how uselut the work is. I 
have seen scores of boys (and men, too !) lose games merely 
through not knowing how to manage their pawns in an end 
game. Th^ comparative cheapness of the book enables me to 
award a considerable number every month. But the prizes will 
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Chai 

whi( 

(6 

Cha 


( 

(: 

tim 

o/l 

slai 

(, 

WI 

( 

( 


nut always take this kirni. In respect ot money value, our 
annual pri/e, a set of Staunton chessmen, is the best, but 
Staunton ebcssmcn (or any other set) are of no use unless one 
knows how to play the };amc. Consef[uently most of the 
monthly pri/.es will ho hooks of insliuction. This month the 
prizes will he “Six Chess Lessons for Junior Players,” l)y Mr. 
Tinsley, who, I Ijelicve, is Cliess Editor of 7 '/;e Times. 
“ Altogether admirable “excellent” ; are two typical press 
comments on this book. 

One competitor writes sut;,i;eslmt; that the competitions be 
made bardei. Well, there is.somelhinj; to be said lor his side 
of the i|ucstiim, and I shXll introduce an element of greater 
difficulty than usual, now and again. On tlie other liand, I 
want competitors to understand games of chess, and to ire able 
to appreciate llie value of each move. Now, in pioblcms, we 
have positions that, as a rule, are impossible in a real g.ime. I 
saw one the other d.iy in which lioth While’s liisliops were on 
black s(|uares. A good game is, ot ought to be, an object- 
lesson in itself. What, for instance, could lie more instructive 
than tlie way in which lilack sacrificed Ids tjueen in the g.rme 
given last month ? Vet niy experience of young pl.neis tells 
me that even the sacrifice of the excliange is scry lately con 
templated. After all,/ai///aw is the thing to lie aimed at. I 
might almost say, “ Take care of tlie [lau ns and the pieces will 
take care of themselves.” l>ut, pcrhajis, that is a little too 
sweeping. Pawn “gr.alilang ’’ is not always profitalile. 

I now give tlie game for this month 


WtllTK. Rt.AfK. 


I. 

P-K4. 

I. 

P 

K4. 

2. 

P Kli4. 

2. 

P 

-(J 4 . 

3 - 

PxtJI’ 

3 - 

(,) 

X r. 

4 - 

Kt-(JB3. 

4 - 

n 

L' 3 - 

S- 

P X P. 

.S- 

(J 

X I’ ((’h.). 

6. 

B 1x2. 

6. 

P, 

- 1 x 3 - 

1 - 

P (J 4 . 

7 - 

(J 

(JR4. 

8. 

Kt B3. 

8. 

B 

Q 3 - 

9 - 

Castles. 

9 - 

P 

IHij. 

10. 

B-()2. 

10. 

B 

—(jKi;. 

II. 

B- (jKtS (Ch.). 

It. 

P 

Li 

12. 

Q-K2. 

12. 

K 

— 1x2. 

13- 

Kt-Qs (Ch.). 

' 3 - 

P 

xKl. 

14. 

Q X B (Ch.). 

14. 

K 

X n. 


Strange as it may at first sight .appeal, Wliite now can force 
a win in, at most, nine moves. IIow is it done ? 

Rules, 

1. —Solution.s to lie sent on post cards. 

2. —Give name, date, age- and address. . (Age limit, 21.) 

3. —.Solutions to be received on or l«-fore April 12th. 

4. —Address: 

Tlie Chess Editor, 

The School Worlu, 

St. Martin's Street, 

London, W.C. 

Result of March Competition. 

“ Fifty Pawn Puzzles ” has been sent to 
C. h. Russell; F. C. Baker; J. Hess; 1 ). Hopkins; 
A. II. Castle; J. Waddington; W. H. Inwood ; J. Lidbeller; 
II. J. Ardley: J. H. Cove; A. Maude; A. M. Davidson; 

S. E. Hopkins; A. Btyne. 

Score tn> to Date. 

tt 

(All la.st month s competitors received 4 poinl.s, not 3 as 
stated.) 

Nine poinfs: The idiovc prize-winner.s (except C. F. Russell) 
and Messrs. Dick, Beck, Shillingford, Poyser, 
Mellows, I..eotiard, Kettle, Goulding. 


Seven jioints : G.i.L. Read. » 

Six points: D. G. Wearing. 

Five points; Mes.sts. Russell, Hall, Stone, Stapleton, Major. 
I'our Jioints: Me.ssr.s. Sprangcr, Carr, Robinson, Frayliiig, 
’ Harrison, Francis, Dickifisoii, Poulter, Wors- 
wick, von Schubert, De la Mnthe. 

Our CorkesI’Ondenck Tourney. ' 

Manclicsler Grammar School has won both games .against 
Cbeltcnliaiii College. 


CALENDAR. 

[lUnn for the May CalenJar must he raeived by 
April t6f//, 1900.] 

April, 1900. 

Sunday, isi.—Board of Education Act comes into opera¬ 
tion. 

Mond.iy, 2nd. -Apjily fni entry form for Oxford Local 

Ex.iminalion. 

Return forms for Leaving Certificates, 
.Scolcli Education Department. 

Tuesday, pi,i.- -.Schol.arsliip Examinations liegirt at 
Cliigwell,» I'jijiinglwm, and W.arwick 
Schools. 

Tbnrsd.ay, 5tli, -House Scliolarsliip Examinations begin at 
Exeter and Oalebam Schools. 

Monday, gih. - Admission <l.ry at University College, 

Bang,A. 

Tuesday, loth.--Prcliiniiiary Examination of Pharmaceu¬ 
tical Examination begins. 

.Saturday, 14th. Return forms (last day) for Whitworth and 
other .Schol.irshijis of the Science and 
Art Department. 

Monday, lOtli.—Rs-liirii forms for Senior Commercial 
(-’ertifirate of London Cliamher of 
Commerce. 

Wcdiiesd.ay, i8ih.- Eorms may be olit.dned for F.dinburgh 
University Local Examinations. 

Ttie.sday, 24th. - Admission day at M.ason University Col. 
lege, Birmingham. 

Examinations lot Scholarships in Classics, 
.Mathemalies, Natur.il Science, and 
History at Jesus College, Oxford. 
Thuisday, 26th.- Prof. Schecliler’s Public Ia;clure al Us.i- 
versity College, W.C., 6 p.ni. 

Saturday, 28th. - Evening Examinations of the Department 
ol Science .ind Art Iiegin. 

.Monthly, 30th.--Return fi.rms lor (u) Cambridge Higher 
Local, (b) School Examination at 
JJverjKiol Unisersity College; (f) 
Preliminary Examination of Royal 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Edinburgh; (if) Local Higher Certi¬ 
ficate of Aberdeen University. 

The “School World. 

A Monthly Magazine of Educational Work and 
^ Progress. 

Editoriai. and Publishing Ofeicbs, 

ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LON^DON, W.C. 

Contributions and General Correspondence should he sent to 
the Editors. 

Business Letters and Advertisements should he addressed, to 
the Publishers. 

Tnfc School World is published a feau days before the 
beginning of each month. The price of a single copy is sixpence. 
Annual subscription, including postage, eight shillings. 

The Editors will be glad to consider suitable articles, which, if 
not accepted, will be returned when the postage is prepaid. 

All contributions must be accompanied by the name and 
address of the author, though not necessarily for publication. 
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MESSRS.'J. M. DENT & CO. 

Be j to announce the isBue of the flrst volumes of a new and important undertaking— 

THE TEMPLE ENCYCLOPIEDIC PRIMERS 

Small vohniios of coudousod infonuatioii introductory to great sulJjects, written by leading authorities both in Eng¬ 
land and abroad, adapted at once to the needs of the general public and forming introductions to the special studies 
of sctiolars and students. The first Jive volumes are now ready. Price Is. not per volume. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO SCIENCE.. By Dr. .Vijkxandeh ^lyj, Master of Down¬ 
ing College, Cambridge ; late Vice-Chancellor of the University. * 

A HISTORY OF POLITICS. By Pi-of. E. Jenks, M.A., Koader in Law to tho University 

of Oxford, Ac. 

THE RACES OF MANKIND, Dr. Mich.vkd tfAJjKuijANDT, Curator of the Ethno- 

logicftl Museum, Vicuna. 

ROMAN HISTORY. By Dr. Juums Koch. 

DANTE. By Edmund tl. Gaiidnkh, M.A. (Camb.), .Author of “ Dante’s Ten Heavens.” 

TO HE followed AT SHORT tNTKKVALS JiY 

South Africa. By W. Bash. Woiisfolu, M..V. -The English Church. By thoflEAN ofGeoucksteii. — The History 
of Language. By IIenby Sweet, JI..4. ^-The Greek Drama. By Lionel 1). fUnNETT, M.A. — Tho English Oon- 
atitution. By the Rt. Hen. Lbonaud Coobtney, M.P.— The Civilisation of India. By Romesh C. Dutt.— The 
Human Frame and the Laws of Health. By Brs. Reuman.v & Seileb. -Modern Chemistry. By Professor 

Ramsay. Etc., Ktc. 

J)r. Hub., PiHH'ipai ot Woh*}.!!! Truiuni.u ('olh \\riU'h ; ! hii\e lookthl with soim* Lan* tinoui'h two of the PntiuirK yon have 

bppji to hpik! hip. F prii only p\prf*ss iijy athniiritioii ol Iheir vahip and lliPir and Ihwity: thp phivijmeis is wonderful, 8ucU au 

pFiitAiineor Kuinnn Ffi^toiy, wiiiiiu tho cotn]tiis'> and ioi tlip pru'e, is not oIspwIipio t" l>p tound. Thi* F’Diner on tho CJrcek Diaina is indeed a ‘ multuni 
III jKii VO.' Kni ili^ti-rbiss and SoPfnnlliiy scliools lhv^psiiillin^; I’niiiPis cannot but l*cu trcjisiiie.” 

Th«‘ Kpv. Dr. (In \ v, Wanlon ol UtadliHla (’oUp^p, Jlprks, wiitin^ on tin (tipc W Drami Pi imoi, says I liml d .sUpIi uii evcidlent manual that I am 
about to order copips ol it for my Upper .Sixth Konu ibron^li my bookseller. To those who hiivo not tin* opportunity of coiisiiIUiik the larger works of 
Mr. Uaig, F consider Mr. Dai nett's book lu valuable, . . , I p.innot Bpeak too bigUly of tho iTudition and ability displayed generally in tho (JonipoeiUou 

of the work." 

For full particulars as to the scheme, writers, and list of future volumes, please apply for SPECIAL PROSPECTUS* 

J. M. DENT & CO., 29 and 30 , Bedford Street, W.C. 


CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST OUT. THIRD KDTTION, HKVfSED ANn.BNLAUOKD. 3 s. 6d. 

THE T’XjOWEK/IZSTG- T'LJLliTT 

^ AS ILLUSTRATING THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF BOTANY. 

Specially adapted for London Matriculation, S. Konsiiigtou, and University Local Kxaminatioos in Botany. 

With numerous Illustrations. 

* WITH A .SUX'l'LEMENTAItV CUAITER ON l’'EI{.S8 AND MOSSE.S. 

** It would ho haul to lliula tftXl-h(»ok*iliU'h would hottrrxm'la tho student to auacfuiato kiM»wh*cl,;e ol niodcnidi.si;overios in botany. '— Jout'iudo/ Botany. 
' ^ Jlei'ovinieiutatl hy thf yottoihil llonu-lO'iuiiiHj tuition , nnd uBn fm tii, tlir Ihj't'i’MfL/CVn^es. 


Open.Air Studies in Botany: .Sketches of Uritish Wild Klnwcis 
in Uieir Uuines. Hy R. Li.i>Yn 1’raki.kr, Il.A., M.R.I.A. Illn^truted 
by DmwtngH troiii Nature and Tiiotographs. Handsome Cloth, 7 s. Cd. ; 
gilt 88. lid. I isjst rn>e. 

" A liTsli and stimulating book.''— Tlmey, 

How Plants Live and Work. A .Snniile Inlrudiicliou 1o Ural I.ilr 
ill tlie Platt World, based on l.rssonH originally givvii to Country 
Children. By Eikakob ilut.HES-riiiiR. With flliistratloiis, Ciowii 
8 ro, cJotli, ‘2s. 6d. 

“ Well calculated to make Ihc study of Botany attractive.”— Si nl\-mnn. 

Profj Jamieson’s 

Jamieson's Steam and Steam BnginSs. Wiih ovnr 2 ihj 
I llustrationa, Folding Plate'., and Kxaiiiinatioii Popers. Twelfth 
Edition. Hcvisml and Enlarged. 8s. 6d. 

“Tlio BEST noo:: yet published lor students."— Engineer. 

Jamieson’s Blementary Manual of Steam and the Steam 
Engine. Seventh Edition. Revised. 8s. (kl. 

" Quite tho KiouT SORT ot hook."—Entfiaro'. 

Jamieson’s Magnetism and Blectplolty. With sii; iiiustra- 
tiOM and Examination Papers. Fourth Edition. Ss. 6d. 

“ A THOBOuaHLV TRUSTWORTHY TBXT-BooK."—Milwre. 


Open-air Studies in Geology: An Intnsluctiou Ut Omiogy Out of 
1)0018, By A. J. CoLK, M.R.I.A., F.O.S. With 12 Full- 

liage Plates alirr Pliotograplis, and Hhistratioiis. Handsome cloth, 
Ss. ikl., post tire. * • 

'■ A chanmnij Imok . . bcantifiilly illnstialod.”— Athetuaim. 

The Making of a Daisy; “Wheat out of Lilies”; and 

other til tidies in Plant Life and Evolntimi. A Popular Introduction 
to BoUiiy. Uv El EANon Huuiies-Giiih. With Illustrations. Crown 
8 vo, gilt, gs. rtd., [sist free, 

“ A bi ight lilllo introduction to tiie study ol llowers.”— Journal oj Botany. 

Popular Works. 

JamleBon's Applied Meohanlos (An Advanced Text- 
Book on)* Vol. 1.--('omiirisiiig: TFie Frinclple of Work ami its 
Apnlu’aUons; CrKariDg. Third BiUUoti. 7 h. (Hi. 

Vol, 11 .— fJomminiug : Motion; Buorgy; Graphic Statics; Strongth of 
Matorials; HydrauliPs and nydraulic. Machinery. Second Edition, 
8 .'*. dll. 

“ TifOftoi'DH and coinpipliensivp."— Kitgiitcer. 

Jamieson's Applied Meohanlos (Introductory Manual). Third 
Edition. Hn^ned and Enlarged. 3s. Gd. 

Nothing li taken for granted . . . Thework has very UKiidjUAUTiKs 
which may be (Condensed into the one word—iS’ctritrc and Art. 


THB THRBSHOIaD OF SCIBNCES. Simple and Amusing Scientific Experiments. By C. K. Alder Wright, D.So., 
F,R.8., Lecturer on Chemistry and Phy.sica in St. Mary’s Hospital Medical School, London. Second Edition, with vei-y nuincrotis lllustrationa, 
handsome cloth, (is.; also, Freaeritatlon Volume, gilt and gilt edges, 78. (kl. • „ ^ 

** Any one who may still have doubts regarding the value of Elomeutary Science aa an organ of elucation will speedily have his doubts dispollea If 
be takes the trouble to understand the methods recommended by Dr. Altlcr Wright.”—Nftjpirc. 

Lonuon: CUABLES GBIFFIN & CO., Ltd., Exeter Street, Stband, W.U. 
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“HOSSFELD” 

SYSTEM OF TEACHING LANGUAGES. 


f No Professor should omit to see thi^.j 

Crammai’s for Teaching' French, Qerniun, ■!. 

Spanish, and itaUaii ... .30 each. 

Elementary French Grammar 10 „ 

Advanced French GranmiAr 2 6 „ 

French Vocabuiar.y... 2 ( „ 

Spanlsh-Engltsh Grammar 4 O „ 

Portuguese Grammar, by Grauert 5 0 „ 

Readers in French, German, Spanish, and 

Italian.. 2 0 „ 

Dialogues In French, German, Spanish, 

Portuguese, and Dutch 16 

Composition and Idioms, French, German, 

and Italian .. .... 2 6 

Spanish Composition .20 

Correspondents, English - French, English- 

Gorman, &c., &c. 2 0 

Polyglot Correspondent, French, German, 

Spanish, and English.. 3 6 net. 

Spanish Correspondencia Coniercial .16 each. 

Translation Exorcises, French, German, 

English 2 0 

Dictionaries, French, German, Italian 2 O 

„ Spanish 2 6 

„ „ by Velasquez 6 O 

„ „ „ „ large Edition 24 0 

„ Italian, by Melzi 7 6 

., „ „ IVlillhotise 12 0 

„ Russian, Dutch, Swedish, and 

Dano-Norwegian 4 0 „ 

O 

Fort’t’UUU LlbT.S ON .M>l>I.IO\TiON 'I'D 

HIRSCHPl-LI) BROS., 

22 .111(1 21, llicaiii-, Uiiilditigs.* Ki'Ui'i Ijimc, Loiidim, 


THOMAS MURBY. 

New Works & New Editions. 


Analysis of English History. Is'incty-loiulli Kilitioii. 1!n 

W. O. I’kakck anrl Dr. H\f.i i-. Ub'. im’iI Lv \V K Uai'iji rnttfil 
WVbtiuinstf*! Scfuj(il.s Willi Ei^ht l'’iill*i»a;;t‘ Map'’, K. ; or wilb 
til Aji[i4‘mlj.\, Is. r>i|. 

For UiH cililioii tlu‘ .sinnit JVno«l and juiit of ilii* Ilnmi\eii:iri I'f'ii"d 
Imvf' licf'ii vnliK'lv rroast to make i*»om loi uupuitant jnallei luiiufjl} 
oiiutlcil lor lack ol sjiacc. 

Skertchly's Geology. Ninth Edition. Ilovisod to (Jatc b' 

Jamkm MuNt K>fAN, D.Hc. Frici* Is. iwl 
** In all respects an ailnuialdti inlioiluctory t*"!! Jiook to IIih subicct in 
all itn branches.'' Ktiimiftowd Kev.f. • * 

Skertchly’s Physical Geography. I'iiirty-firsl Kditiou. 

IliiMSi'd to (lilt* by J. II. lIowKi i,, B.A., Civil Bervico IX.ii.'irtincnt of 
King's Ccllf'go. l.s., c'loHi. 

Of. Wopincll’s Arithmetic for Schools and Colleges. New 

Edition, ffsp. Svo, .,00 Jill , lis.; with \msu(i1’k, 3.S0 ;js ; An.^vtiii'S 
sepiinito, Is. By Dr. R. Wormki.i., .M A. 

Dr. Wormell's Shilling Arithmetic. 224 pp., ftap. .'4vo. 

'file olicniicst ttorb id tliS kind. I’licii l.s., or with An'Weis, elotli 
boards, Is, Od. Aiisw'i'ia, I'd 

Mineralogy. Elovunth I'dlition, Enlarged, iiy P. IU/Ti.By, 

F.O.S., late of the School of Miin-.s, 2a., rlotii. 

The Arithmetic of Electrical Measurements. Seventh 

Kditiflil. With (!|iri|)li‘i on KiriUic Lighiing l.'])-to-d!itc, mid ninnrr- 
on. Bxaoiplrs Inlly woitod. By W. U. P llonns, li.N., A.1.K.1£., 
Naval Torjiedo ScluKd, I’oiUinou'h. Is 

Castell-Evans’ Experimental Chemisty, iucluditig Quali¬ 
tative and ynantitative Analysis. By .loan 1 ,'sstm.i,-Evas.s, K.I.C., 
IVchnlcal CoUege,* Kiasbitry. rourib Edition, price ‘23. (Id. With 
Kay, Os.; Key alone, »s. 

" Far In advance, from an educational point of view, of anything that 
has appeared as yet In this country.”—ifoaraal of Stlucaiion. 


London : 3, LUDGATE CIRCUS BUILDINGS, E.C. 


Do you^ wish to raise motley for *' The 
Charities,” for ” Prizes,” for School 
Libraries, &c. ? Cf so, then try one of 
, the following 

CANTATAS, OPEREHAS, 

&c., &c. 


BY THE GANGES’ BANK. Now Piitriotio Cantata. 

|i\ 'll KNLH, l.oM.ui'H'r, and Lewis. Old NufiiUoti.; Stddn, ikl 
W-iitK tihly, ' 2 d . Ill Is. 'fl. pc‘i " FU'idy td Humnui*, Easy 

lu Tiirirlid MtlodUhS, fiusy tx) Jjeai’n.” 

THE WHITE CASTLE, iloinautio (JhikUeu’s Opor- 

itlu. Ily LciUi.-; B Tim>,vi,k ami iV. L. Vinc.oi;. OM Notation, 2 h. 
\\Olds only, s 

MISFITS; or. Strange Adventures in a Wax- 

work Show. IXnnioious Oiinutta. By W. Vkuk MiNOARuand 
F W. Fauiunc'Ios old NoUilion, I'hl. Wor»ls only, iitl. 

ABOU HASSAN; or, The Baker's Dream, llu- 

inoioii>. By S S. k old Notation, 1 h, (kl. 

WumI-n only, i*d 

BRITANNIA, QUEEN OJF OCEAN. A Now and 

Urijiiijil IVihioln Sflnml l\inl.i 1 ,i Libndlo by A. B. f-ooi>KR. 
Mi.eo* )»y .1. X <’i i.MM.i oi'i', old Notntiun, In, (id,, 

l:>ol-ia, ihl Wiodv i)id\, Jd. ; oi Is. iitl jp rilu/.t’ii 

• 

PUN OF THE FAIR. A New liuiiiorDiis Cajitata and 

\.ui*‘lv Kiitfit uniiji'id. Libirllo by A. B. (looi’KU. Musio by 
M M KiiAM Lkr. Old NilUlinni, Ls (>d. W'lod.s only, tJd. ; or Is. ( 5 U. 

Jtrl dit/A’Il 

FATHER TIME AND HIS CHILDREN. A (Jaii- 

l.ibi Wind", by W K. Kn ininMi, Miusic by F. J. Kn.mt. May 
bn pMlojnud by bo)s dud jjiilh ulonr, oi boUi U)gothei'. Old 
Nof.i'iun, Is , fSol 1.1, Oil. WiMilH only, :;«l.; oi J.s. (.id, p( 3 >r domi. 

MR. NOBODY. An Ofigiiml Fanciful Children’s Oper- 

•’(t.'i LibrotLubx Lm'is B 'riiOti.K. Music by A. L. Vjnook, No 
5 S» i iHoy M'liuircd, Is, W‘irds only, 'iil.; oi Js. bd. j>er dozen, iiost 

tlCi' 

THE ENCHANTED VADDBY. An Original Pnnoi- 

hd (diild'on's (.i|iiMc(t.i Libictlu b> Loin.s B I'lsoAt.f;. Music by 
A 1 . Vist.ni-. No scoiiiiy mi^nirod. Cuinplffo with Music (Old 
Nut itioij), Is 'iVoiils only, 2d. ; ui Is. od. pci doiccii. 

MINSTREL MELODIES. Ton OriKinal Plaufcabioa 

Songs I'lr Jnwiide IVilonncis Words by W. Vbre MinoaIv^. 
\lnsic. by F. W. Faujusi.him. Jiotli X'ulaliuns, ]iost Iren, Is, 

TIME*S HOUR GLASS. « Simple Cantata. By Tom 

PiRifi i: OiUi.iM.. Obl Notation Edition, Words and Music com* 
plcu*. iHJst tu*o, tid. • 

CINDERELLA. Ctiildivn'.-, flay. Words and Music 

(Both NutaLiiji.i,) cuniplcti', post ireo lUil. 

SANTA CLAUS. A Oliiklron's Uporetta. Written uud 

i Diiipo.irci l)> Wri.i.iAM (1 Ei.I.is. Complete with Miwlc (Old Nota- 
Him), (id. Wordh only, 2 ( 1 .; or Is. nil. per dozcii, post free. 

FAIRY FAY. Ohildron'i, Operetta. Written and arranged 
hy 'J'. . 1 . Jenki.ns, L.C.P. Mii-sic by tj. C. Sl’ANXiia Cuinpfete 
with Music, lid. . 

LITTLE ORATORS. A Humorous Action Song. Words 
by A. B. Cooi KU. Miibic, by Mahkham Leb. Old Notation, *d. 

SELECTIONS FOR SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS, 

CiiiibWling of KECITATlONa, DIALOGUES, DEBATES, etc., all of 
which have been toxind and proved sncceaxful. 

Twnhr parts. Each Nnnil>er,)H>stfreu, 2 |d.; or thoTwelve, posbfrea, fiorSa. 


A Specimen Copy of any of the above Cantatas, etc., will lu 
sent, post free, for the published price, by writing to .; . ■ 

Mr. W. SHBLLARD LATHAM, 

“ The Teaohera’ Aid ” Offloe, 8, Baoqvet OotWtt 
Fleet Street, Lhaddn, S>,0. 
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CAMBRIDGt UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


HBW WORK BY SIR JOSHUA FITCH. 

Bduoationai Aims and Methods. Lectures and 
Addresses by Sir Joshua Fitch, M.A., LL.D., late Her 
Majesty’s Inspector of Training Colleges, and autlior of 
“Lectures on Teaching,” “The Arnolds and their In¬ 
fluence on English Education.” {Nearly ready. 

The foi'tlicorauig volume eousintR of l/M^hires nn«l AddiOKSos sivon in 
Cainbridgo, or lioforc tin* T«*ach«rft' (imld and other ImkIich of TeacherK in 
Bnglaiid ami in Animhui. IIm geiieiul Him is U> diroet attmition to varioii*< 
uapeetd of ediicaHonal ilioory and of prmd.irjil work; and it incUidoH 
several Jnonographs ou tlio lives ol di*>tingnniiie<l and reproscnt^itivc 
l^^acbers. 


THB PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE FOR SOBOOIiS. 

Subject for Cambridge Local Examination*, December, 1900; 
Oxford Local Examination*, July, 1000; and College of 
Preceptors Examinations* 1900. 

As Ypu loike it. l.s. 6d. With Introduotion, Notes, Glos¬ 
sary, and Index, by A. W. Veiutv,- M.A., somettos 
Scholar of Trinity Collcgo, Cambridge. 

Quardian.-~*‘ Mr. Vriity, the nditor, has provided material for all sorts 
ot Htudoid^. Foi the beginner w« have the notes and a reprint of Charles 
Lamb's outline nf the «torv. For oldiit i^dcrH wo have copious extra^ 
lioiii LoiIuc'h ‘ JtuHalyndv.* l\u the exammoc, the etymologist, and tbs 
rmious suidvnt. we have fli« glossary* the index of the iraportaiit words 
and iihiaM'-^, and the iioleHoii molro and on the date aud jwmrcea of the 
])lav. All uf tlnse .lul.s evince xialiuut research, acc^irnte scholaiship, and 
ilunighiliil judgment." 


PITT PRESS SERIES.-NEW VOLUMES. 


A MEW FRENCH VERSE READER. 

A Primer of French Verse for Upper Forms. F.d- 
itiid by ii'ui;i)KBic Si'knciou, I’rofiissor of tin; Eionoii 
Language and latoraturo in the iiiiiversity (.’ollegc of 
Nortli Wales; formerly t'lncf Master of the Alodoni oidu 
in the I loys School, (Janibndgo. ds. 

Guardian. -“A ii-ully v.aluiilile coiitiniutiiiii to Ilii; list ol Ji'riiin-li 
.school hookii.’' 

School World.--" A very goiKl biiok " 

Educational Times.— The riilc.H hi* ^*\pIe^s^•^l, an*l it may I'l'n- 
tideiitly he s.'ikI t hat a pupil who ha.s read this liook with eureavlH aeiiuirc 
an iiisighl. intii Fii'iieh pjo.s<idy .such as no tiUier ‘ primer* roiiM give him, 
and will feel that this is a hook to wlitrh lie eau always tuin again with 
pleariure.” • 

Hauff. Der Soheik von Alessandria une seine 
Sklaven. lOditcd, with Notc.s ajjd Voealmhiry, l)y W 
lllPVMANN, M.A., I’lofuasor of German nt tjucou's Col¬ 
lege, Loudou. Cd. 


Cicero.--Pro Lege Manilla. Edited, with lutroduotion 
and Notes, by J. C. Niool, M.A., Trinity Mall, Master 
of I’ortsmoutli Grauunar School. Is. Gd. 

Subjects for Cambridge Local Examination, December, 1900. 
Homer. The Odyssey, Book XI. Edited, with lutro- 
duction and Notes, by -1. A.* Naien, M.A., Follow of 
Trinity College. 2s. 

Malot. -Remi en Angieterre. Edited, witli Notes and 
V'cciibnlary, hy M. uia G. Vkbuall, of Newnham CoUego. 
2s. 

Racine. -Athalie. 1‘hlited, with IntroduetioiiaudNotos, 
hv 11. W. (•’a n, M.A., late. Fellow of Trinity College. 2s. 

Lfterature.- AOiniraWy cdili'd. . . . 'I'lie ititroiliictlcm is » model of 
itikjiid -Iiii'hI in stylr, lull ol tacts. . . . It is almost an ideal edition fur 
Use 111 liiitlior forms. ” 

Scotsman.--" I'jiero could he no hotter edition of the play for Bnghah 
sluih'iits.” 


CAMBRIDGE SERIES FOR SCHOOLS AND TRAINING COLLEGES. 

General Editor- -W. 11. Woodward, of Christ Ciiurch, Oxford ; Frineipal of Univer.sity (llay) Training College, Liverpool; 

and Lecturer on Education iu Victoria University. 


Adapted for Use of Candidates for Certificate Examinations 
of Education Department. 

The Making of Character: some ]<lducational Aspects 
of Etliies. Ey John MacCunn, ilalliol College, Oxford ; 
Professor of I'hilosopliy iu University College, Liverpool. 
^ Crown 8vo. 2.s. Cd. {Heady April 2/m(. 

The Education of the Young, from the lieimbkc of 
Plato. Being Book 11. Clinp. ix. to end of Book IV. 
Translated into Eiiglislf with Explanatory Notes and 
Introduction, by B. Bosanijukt, formerly Follow of Uni¬ 
versity College, Oxford. {Nearly t'eady. 

Specially suited for Candidate* for Queen's Scholarship %xam- 
inatlons, December, 1900, and Certificate Examinations, July, 1900. 

A Short History of the Expansion of the British 
Empire, 1600-1870. By William H. Woodwabd. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is.; cloth extra, gilt top, 
Ss. 

AthenMuiii.-^-‘''nion)agtaIy to hr rocmniiiendeil." 

Educational Time*.— "Mr, Woodward tolls tlil-s story In vsum 
sekolarum In an altoftether admirable manner.” * 

School World.—" It is ftill of wisdom aiiplicablo to our own day.” 

Oeometrloal Drawing. With Notes and Examples. 
Part J., Plano and Elementary Solidf^ By W. H. 
Blvthe, M.A., JesuB College. 2a. Cd. ' 

Extract front Preface.—" This hook is intended for candidates read- 
ing Geometrical Drawing for the Science aud Art l>ppai tiiienl, South 
Kensington, Elementary Stage; for entrance to Baiulhiii stand Woolwich ; 
and for the Cambridge Pniliiiiinary and Junior l,ocal ExamlnatloiiH.” 

Ikirt I. contains PUno Oenmctrical Drawing and Solid Oeometiy, so far 
as It la included in the Syllabus, aomnctiical Drawing (Art), Subject 1 a, 
{Mgn S81, Scleane iiinf Art DleneUyry, 18li9. 

Osomstvy for Young Beginners. An Introduction 
to Theoretical and Practical Geometry. By F. W. 
Sahdihison. Headmaster of Uundlo School. Is. id. 
Tweher*' Monthly^lrmlngham).-“ We are delighted with this book," 
Morhlns P«Mt.-"’Tb» work will commend itself to teachers and 
itadtnte." 


L'lOuhriihte EthtLimti uf iWmc, IVigi/, and .Ve/iojiAoit.—The attention 
of .SclioiiimasU-i’i^is e.illi'd lo (he fact tiuil Uiere arc now two eilitioiie of 
some of tile works ol tiicso aiilliors iii Mm Pf’M .Vcpics and the tSwia- 
tro/oc .Sums/or .SrAools itnd Trninin'f Cidlt'ijvi.. TIioKdltlonsIntbct’ttia- 
hrtd^F dvr-mi. jtn‘ Si'hmh and Tnnnitift CtdleijcH h.sie Ccnnidete VotttbvlaHes. 
if, III Mideiiiig, the Ediliuu rci|uired is not siioriUed, the Pitt Press EiiUioH, 
witlioiit vocabulary, will be sent. 

I'lic tollowirig Kditioiis Iiave Comfukte Vocauhlabiks. 

: Caosar.-Oallio War, I. (1-29), II., III., lY., Y., 

YI. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Complete 
Vocaliulary, by E. S. Suuckuubgh. Is. 6d. each. 

I YergU. Aeneid, I., II.. Y., YI., IX., and XII. 

Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Complete 
I Vocabulary, by A. Sidgwick, Header in Greek in tiio 
I University of Oxford. 1%. 6d. each. 

Xenophon. —Anabasis, II., III., IV., and Y. Edited, 
with Notes aud Complete Vocabulary, by G. M. Ed- 
WAKDS, Fellow aud Classical Lecturer of Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge. Is. Cd. each. 

Ovid. -Seleotions from the ** Tristia.” For the Use 

of Middle School Classes. Edited, with Notes and 
Vocabulary, by H. P. Mobland Simpson, Rector of 
Aberdeeu Grammar School, formerly Scholar of Pem¬ 
broke (lollego, Cambridge. Is. 6d. ^ 

School Guardian_"Hixact and scholarly, and at the same time 

simple, text>t>ook8. The Umversity Prena are to be contfratiilatcd upon 
having etH’nred rh editors euch eiuinont McholAj’e; tbeir iiameH ai-e a 
^arantee of their work, llicne text booka will tlml their way luto num¬ 
berless preiittrutory schools and lower lurms of public schools ; they deal 
so thoroughly and clearly with the subject In case that nothing 
better could be deHlrcd by master or pupiL Amoim others* there is this 
IniTnetisoadvantage: each volume is its own note-Dook ami dictionary; 
the sttidentf however elementary bis knowledge, needs only the book In 
hand and a simple grammar.*’ • 


Lordom : C> J. CIjAY & SONS, Gambbidoe Ukivbbsity Pbbbh Wabbkousb, Ave Mahia Lamb. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 

GRADUATED SERIES OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 
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FOKM-MASTEKS AMU SPECIALISTS. 

]5y F. K. KiK-IiI'.nkr, M.A. 

Late Hradmasler c,f tlic llip;h .School, Ncwcastlc-umler-Lyme. 

I N :i foi'mer article, in 'rmc Sciioor. WoRtu for 
M^rcli, 1H99, the subject of “ Reclassi¬ 
fication” for special subjects was tliscussed, 
and incidentally the (juestion arose as to the, 
relative advantages and disadvantages of a special 
subject being taught by the fcrnn-inasAer who 
knows the. boys or by a specialist who knows 
his subject. In the present mticle it is proposed 
to deal further with this question ; it is one which 
the princijral of every secondary .school has to solve 
for himself. 

Let us first sketch the claimants whose merits 
are to be compared ; let us consider a typical form- 
master and a typical .specialist, although it must 
be confessed the perfect type is rare, and a hybrid 
with the characteristics of both in varying pro¬ 
portions is the common case. 

'Die form-master is an educationist, who looks 
upon each boy in his form as a problem specially 
sjt him. lie does not care so much what he 
teaches the boy as whether he trains the Iioy’s 
mind and character according to the idiosyncra.sies 
of his nature. He doc.s’ not think of the develop¬ 
ment of his subject so nfuch as of the grow.th of 
his individual pupil's mind. When the boy.joins 
the form he is in an unknown land; every hour 
the master puts him under ob.servation, accumu¬ 
lates his facts, applies his equations, and works 
out what the boy really is and how he has to be 
dealt with.^ He watches him under diilerent sub¬ 
jects ; a lesson in geography, l»t us say, reveals 
powers which a whole term’s les.sons in Latin and 
Greek would have given him no inkling of. 

Of the varied subjects he teacji«s tRe form- 
master is presumably master of at least one, but 
he has little time to keep abreast with the advances 
of the subject, and where he was when he left 
college there he remains to the end of the chapter. 
He has many subjects to teach, some of which he 
had scarcely studied at all till he began to teach 
them, and therefore the mere preparation of 
lessons of this encyclopaedic master fills up his 
spare time and leaves him no time for reading 
new books or making original research. 

What time for thought he can spare from 
No., 17, VoL. a.} 


pressing work is ah.sorbed by the intense interest 
in the art of education it.self; and to this his 
private study, and his genius, if he has any, is 
directed. 

On the other hand, the specialist is also an 
educationist, but it is to the teaching of his one 
subject that he is con.secrating all his powers. 
He is not so full of the future of Brown mi. as of 
how his subject can lie presented to his whole set 
of boys. His own is to his mind the subject in the 
whole world that is best worth teaching. It has 
never yet been properly taught, and it is his mis¬ 
sion to make it the living reality he knows it can 
bcimado. He is not distracted by the work, and 
even amid the weary piles of notebooks he has 
time for some original research or thought. He 
can share his nascent knowledge witli his highest 
pupils ; his mind is nett dead wood, but full of 
life; he is reading and thinking and living in his 
subject, and his boys feel the growth of his mind 
and grow in response to it. 

These seem to be the ideal form-master and 
the ideal specialist, and we must assume tljat 
some at least of the virtues of the ideal are to be 
found in those whom we are now to compare. 

We dismiss once and for all the lazy form- 
master (do we not all know him ?) who comes 
down late to school without having opened his 
book', who cannot hear his history lesson without 
his eye upon the page, rvho does not care whether 
Smith’s mind differs from Robinson’s provided 
both’boys sit still. 

We dismiss eiiually the professional set-master 
(do wc not all* know him ?) who walks into the 
room and gives his lecture and walks out of it 
as the clock strikes, and locks the door and thinks 
no more of his boys till the clock strikes for his 
lesson next day, who cares about his subject only 
for his own honour and glory, who never even 
feels sure of his boys’ names term in and term 
out. 

We can now sum up the advantages on either 
side of a fairly typical teacher of either sort. 

The specialist has on his side knowledge of his 
subject and special liking for it; he has had time 
to work out a plan for teaching it, and he has a 
special interest in showing that hi^ subject can be 
made an education in itself. 

On the other hand, the form-ma.ster regards the 
subject as one of many which he has to teach, 
and has aot more than a conscientious interest in 
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il; but he knows his boys, and lie never forgets 
them ; lie is never leetLiiin}' serenely on the latest 
discoveries of science while his audience are 
inakinf; imaginary cricket scores in their note- 
liooks; ho is exchanging thoughts with the idlest 
in the iorm, and his good-natuied questions arc 
satisfying him that the stupidest boy, whom he has 
chosen to gauge the clearness of his teaching, is 
not being left behind the* others in lifeless and 
apathetic, perplexity. 

From a teacher’s pojnl of view, the advantage 
undoubtedly lies on the- side of the specialist; from 
the general educationist’s, on the side of his rival ; 
and the result will have' to be a c-onipromise. 
The siiecialist will ha\c to lecognisc that he must 
make his operations fall in with the general plan 
of campaign, while the foini-master will be all the 
betlci teacher all round if, instc-aci of being a sort 
of maid-of-all-work, he is allowed to be the spe- 
citdist in something. branch of teaching which 
perhaps has only been thought of second-rate or 
third-rate importance m.iy be laised to a position 
of real power in the school if it be handc-d over to 
the teacher as its piesiding genius. Geography, 
for instance, is a subject w'hich evc-ryone thinks he 
can teach, and which \eiy few can teach. What 
can be more dc'adening than a geographic al lesson 
as made by the ordinary mortal ! 'I'he p.irt 
of the globe under discussion seems to be as dry 
as an auctionc et’s catalogin', and tlie children go 
away fioni their lesson with a*^ little [lower to 
realise the life of the country, w'hat it is, and why 
it is so, as they Avould gather from learning by he.'irl 
the list of names in a postal guide. And yet .1 botn 
teacher, even without the desirable help of lantern 
slides and modern luxuries, may, with coloured 
chalks anrl ase/z/pcie of genius, make the country rise 
in his hearers' imagination like a bit of fairy land. 
Let someone, then, in each school make such a 
subject as g'eograjihy his .speciality, .and thiow his 
whole mind into it. 

Nor will the pupils be the only ones bcnelited ; 
to be tetiching one subject, how'cver knv in the 
hierarchy of subjects, with all one’s power, to rule 
supreme, over a little Monaco in the educational 
continent, will leaven all the rest of a teacher’s 
work. 

K^l aliciuicl cjuoci'iiiciiio loco, <nicicnm(|ue rictsMi, 

l.'niiis .scse iloiiiimuii Iccisso l.ti.cjl.i. 

1 remember how years ago at Rugby, in the 
early days of science teaching in secondary schools, 
1 , then a junior master and something of the Jack- 
of-all-tiades, benefited by having entrusted to rne 
(with the help of my colleague, the present Arch¬ 
deacon of Manchester) to work out a scheme for 
teaching botany- ■ a subject of which I then knew 
even less than of the other subjects I was teach¬ 
ing. 1 set to work at the new problem for which 
I had no cramping traditions to guide me, and in 
the effort, however unworthily, to play the spe- 
cialLst, I learnt in a few terms more of how to 
teach than I should have learnt in many years of ■ 
the humdrum “ leach as you were taught ” system. 
After this fashion an ordinary master may be an 


e.xtemporised specialist. But, after all, there is not 
room for all to become specialists : there are not 
subjectsenough ina large school, or teachers enough 
in a small one ; and hcreiBwill be seen that the size 
of the school is a great factor in frhe problem. In 
a school of live hundred, there is work enough (if 
the time-table can be so arranged) for more than 
one specialist in each branch, and blocks of pupils 
can be re classified without putting them under 
teachers who know nothing of their subject; but 
in a school of fifty there cannot be •specialists at 
all, and each man must “ play many parts while 
111 schools of mote ordinary numbers, varying from 
one to two liundieil, one specialist at most can be 
obtained in each subject, and either the pupils have 
to leain excry subject in formas the .same group of 
boys, houexer difierent may be their attainments, 
or, if they aie re-classified, some of the sets have 
to be taught by men who know and perhaps care 
little for the subject. 

It is in hitting the happy mean that the skill of 
the headmaster or headmistress xxill be. found; 
but, even if" the specialist has to be aided by 
uns])eci;dised colleagues for the sake of contem¬ 
poraneous te,idling and the lonseiiuent simplifi¬ 
cation o'f time-table, yet a great deal may bo done 
by conference between ^the teachers of each branch 
with the specialist f"or its presiding genius. .Siicli 
conferences are mcist valuable in the subjects--- 
arithmetic, for instance—where there is a beaten 
track, xvoin by the feet of generations, and the 
breath of one exer-iiew mind may electrify the dry 
bones of his colleagues into new life. 

It appears, then, that an increase of numbers 
farilitates the employment of specialists; may wc 
not hope that m the co-ordination of schools in the 
futuVe this will be taken into account ? Foi in 
stance, m the case of sm.ill towns, where the 
boys’ Grammar School and the girls’ High School 
cannot be expected to exceed fifty or si.xty pupj's 
in each, is it not a great argument for having one 
dual school fur both boys and girls, that then it 
xvill be jiossible to secure a specialist in each 
subject, at any rate for the upper forms? This 
consiileration may be commended to the co-ordi¬ 
nating authorities, it wo ever have them. 

So far we have considered only the intellectual 
training, and not the moral discipline of the 
teaching. It cannot be ignored that, the powers 
of discipline being eipial, it is a more difficult task 
for the specialist'-to keep order than for the form- 
master, and, where the capacities in this respect 
of the different specialists vary considerably, it is 
(juite possible that the idler spirits will take advan¬ 
tage of the weaker masters. Hence, at any rate, 
in all but the highest forms, a judicious head¬ 
master will leave sufficient of a boy’s time in the 
hands of his form-master to ensure his character 
from deteriorating. It is not, however, by any 
means an impossible task for a specialist to hold 
his own, and instances will occur to everyone 
where the discipline in the German-master’s or 
the science-master’s sets has been as good as any 
in the school. Further, there are form-masters as 
well as set-masters who either cannot keep order. 
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or at any rate let their idle boys d|3 nothing. And 
though a boy may be damaged in character by 
being idle or truculent with some one spticiallst, 
the damage is nothing fo what he suffers if he is 
taught everythiflg by the master and isiat standing 
feud with him. It is by no means one of the 
least recommendations of the specialist system 
that a boy does not carry all his eggs in one 
basket. 

To sum up: 

(1) I'or the teaching of the subject itself, a 
specialist is essenti.d in the higher forms. 

(2) For the purposes of general culture and 
moral training, forms below the highest should 
spend an appreciable portion of their time with 
their form-master. 

(3) How far teaching by specialists can be 
carried through the school must depend on the 
size of the .school, and on finance. 


SECONDARV .SCTIOOL LlliliAKIFS. 

9 

liy John (. Ooi k. 

Lihrari.in of the liootle p'ri'e*I’ul)lic Lihniy. 

W ERE the (piestion, “ Do you think a school 
library is educationally useful ? ” put to 
every principal, how tew would dare to 
deny that it was, yet how many would have to 
answer with an apologetic negative the Imthcr 
question, “ Have you, then, ;i library in your 
school? ” 

Excuses would probably be giounded on' th.e 
cost, the master's want of time, the absenct.' ot a 
ilemand on the part of parents, the supposed pro- 
\^siori of books elsewhere, or, in a few cases, on 
simple want of thought about the matter, ^'et a 
library need not be large or costly to be good, 
want of time may be smyrly due to ignorance of 
how to set about the organisation of a library^ and 
consequent misapprehension as to the amount of 
time it would consume, while lack of demand 
would excuse the absence of much that is for 
excellent reasons already supplied by the school¬ 
master ; and whatever provision of books there 
may be out of school, it is usually entirely beyond 
the schoolmaster’s influence, and may be quite 
unsuited to the scholar’s needs. 

’ What has hhhx Donx.* 

To prove that it is easy to establish secondary 
school libraries this paper has been written, and 
to attract attention to the need and desirability of 
them. 

13 y the kind courtesy of the principals and 
librarians of ten well-known public schools, I am 
able to give many interesting particulars of exist¬ 
ing libraries of this class. The following is a list 
of the schools referred to, with a statement of the 
number of volumes in each :— 


Koy.ll High School, 

Eilinburtih.10,000 

Flailoylniry Co 11 l‘j;c ... 8,500 
Wellington Collette ... 8,500 
Mirlhoiotigh College 
(Aildeiley Lihnry) 8,180 
Leys .School, Cam- 

liriiitte ... ... 3,000 


Sedbergh School ... 2,400 
Central Foundation 
School, London ... 2,000 
Mill Hill .School 1,000-1,500 
High School, Not¬ 
tingham . 1,300 

Kingswood School 
(Junior School only) 200 


Ilailoybury, besides the books mentioned above, 
has ten house liltraries of boys’ books for taking 
out. ^ The Addorley Llbiary at Marlborough 
('ollegc was founded its far back as 1848 by 
Mr. h'. .'\lleyne McGeachy, and is open to boys 
in the sixth and the v.'irious divisions of the fifth 
form of the Upper School, as well as to the Array 
class, the fifth and the engineering class in the 
modern school. Of the Wellington College library 
2,500 art; for lending and 6,000 for reference use. 
'I'liere is also a very good library at Liverpool 
College whitih is well u.sed, especially by those boys 
who come out well in the recognised secondary 
school examinations. Doubtless a systematic en- 
(juiry .such as the Educ.ition Department might 
well undeitake w’ould reveal a widespread activity 
in the providing of secondary school libraries in 
this kingdom, though hardly, it is to be feared, 
su*'h :iB IS known in the United States schools of 
higher education. 

According to the Report of the Commissioner of 
ICducation of the llnited States Government for 
1893-4,111 6,892 public *hnd private high schools 
then existing in the States, there were three-and-a- 
ludf millions of library books. These figures yield 
an average of 500 volumes per school. From the 
detailed tables it appearS that 446 secondary school 
libraries have 1,000 or more volumes, and an 
additional 333 schools have 500 or more volumes 
ill each library. State Library Commissions are 
a feature of the .Xmcrican educational system. 
They exist in New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa¬ 
chusetts, Connecticut, Georgia, Ohio and Wis¬ 
consin, and part of their duty is to advise schools 
as to the establishment of school libraries and the 
method of their management. Some of these 
Conii'nissions hold teachers’ conferences to stimu¬ 
late interest in library work. This movement is 
spreading into dther St.\tes. 

The older Biitish Universities for centuries 
have undcistood the need for libraries as the 
necessary laboratories of literary study, and have 
met the need more or less thoroughly, while 
every newly-established University College has its 
library as au integral part of the College establish¬ 
ment. Even the elementary schools under the 
Education Department for years have been urged 
to establish school libraries, or at least Jo get into 
vital connection with public free libraries where 
they e.xist. Thousands of volumes are now regu¬ 
larly circulated in these schools every year. Is it 
not remarkable, then, that few vqices have been 
raised in behalf of the establishment of libraries 
in schools of intermediate education This is a 
subject to which the new Board of’ Education 
might usefully devote some attention. 
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Practical Considhrations. 

Let us now turn to practical considerations. In 
establisliiiif' a school lihrarj' the first (juestion to 
be considered is that of means. The chief sources 
of support in the schools from which returns have 
been gathered are (a) bequest; (h) gifts; (r) sub¬ 
scriptions of scholars. The Adderley library, an 
example of a bequeist, has already been men¬ 
tioned. Many of the books have been given at 
Mill Hill School, Se^Ibergh School, Ilaileybury 
College and Wellington College, and a few at 
l‘'dinburgh High School. There are terminal 
subscriptions for library privilege, at Nottingham 
High School of threepence, at the Central Foun¬ 
dation School, London, of sixpence, and at Hailey- 
bury College ol two shillings and sixpence per 
scholar. Wellington College makes a voluntary 
charge of ten shillings per annum m the bill, Mill 
Hill School has no charge, but every boy on 
leaving presents a volume to the library, and a 
charge of one shilling and sixpence or two shil¬ 
lings per term is made for the use of the niading- 
room. This reading-room has an interesting 
history. It is the scriptorium in which Dr. Murray 
began work on the great Oxford Dictionary, a 
building which he gave to the school on severing 
his connection with it—a connection of fifteen 
years as an assistant-master. At Sedbergh School 
the governors make grants out of the discount on 
school books allowed by the bookseller. The 
library of the Edinburgh High School is sup¬ 
ported by annual grants of money from the School 
Board. 

Where funds are available for the purchase of 
books the choice is rightly left to the l^eadmastcr, 
or settled by consultation of the staff of masters, 
including the librarian, who is usually an assistant- 
master. 

A committee elected by the school governs the 
library at Mill Hill, and a committee of masters 
and boys at the Central Foundation School, 
London. At Kingswood School the library is in 
the care of a prefect. The house-masters have 
charge at Ilaileybury College. Where there is a 
librarian, naturally he is assisted by sub-librarians 
chosen from among the Jaoys, at least in large 
schools. 

Definite hours are usually fixed for the issue of 
books to scholars: at Ilaileybury College these 
amount to six per week, during which a master is 
present. The Leys School, Cambridge, allows 
one book per week to its scholars. Generally, 
school libraries are only open after school hours. 

. Clas.simcation of Books. 

In a school library of moderate sixe a very 
simple method of arrangement, issue and record is 
all that is necessary. An accession register of all 
books given or bought should be kept, and a pro- 
gr^ive accession number given to each volume 
as it is entered. This number should be plainly 
written on the title-page of the book at^the same 
time. A simple system of classification of the 


books should from the first be adopted, one that 
can be carried to greater detail as the library 
grows in extent. The following is a good division 
of subjects;— 

A. Works of Reference and of H. Social Sciences. 

a general character. L. Other Science* and Use- 

B. Philosophy anil Religion. fill and Fine Arts. 

E. Ttiogr.rpliy. X. Language. 

P. Hi.siory. Y. Literature. 

G. Geography and Travels. ¥f. Fiction. . 

This is the first classification of Cutter’s ex¬ 
pansive system with his symbols. For further 
information about classification reference may be 
made to Brown's “ Manual of Library Classifi¬ 
cation ” (Library Supply Co., London). As the 
books appear on the shelves they will not bear 
immediately consecutive numbers, but no incon¬ 
venience will arise if the distinctive class letter 
and accession number be plainly written on an 
adhesive book-tag attached to the back of each 
book. 

The books "in the library should be catalogued 
as they are added, each work on a separate card 
of uniform size; and as cataloguing is an art, the 
librarianSvould do well to obtain Quinn’s “ Manual 
of Library Cataloguing,” a companion volume to 
the work already named, and, like it, of small 
price. 

'I'hk Issur of Books. 

A special issue-hook is not necessary where the 
following method of record is adopted. Obtain a 
stock of numbered white cards with duplicates of 
a yellow or other tint ; have them headed 

PLANKTON COLLFGE LIBRARY. 

Naoi e of Si ho/ar ^ 0 .. 

and ruled in three columns for day of issue, nurfi- 
ber of book borrowed, day of return. The requisite 
entries are to be made on both the white and the 
tinted card, one (say) the tinted one, being filed or 
kept hi a drawer by the librarian, the other taken 
by the scholar with the book. A few simple rules 
may be found necessary, and these may be printed 
on the back of these cards. It is always possible, 
with this system in use, to know in whose hands 
any absent book is, and to keep a superintending 
eye on the course of any boy’s reading. A scholar 
who for a time does not wish to take out a book 
gives in his card, which is filed or pul away with 
its felloAr in f.he proper place. 

Conclusion. 

The subject of the proper choice of books for 
a school is a wide one, and m.ay well be left for 
another occasion ; but a word in conclusion may 
be allowed on the power of the school library as 
a factor in education. Under ordinary conditions 
this is both stimulative and recreative, but that 
power cannot fully be brought out except by a 
large infusion of the “ seminar" method of edu¬ 
cation in the upper classes of secondary Schools. 
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What is this method ? It is indicated by a pas¬ 
sage reprinted in the Education Department’s 
“ Report on the Connection between the Public 
Library and tiie Public Elementaiyr School ” 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode), which I had the honour 
to prepate for publication in 1898: “The plan 
of procedure is as follows :—The teacher assigns 
a certain number of topics, giving at the same 
time the titles of books and magazine articles 
which are to be consulted. Separate topics may 
be assigned to separate pupils. The class may be 
divided into sections, and each section giv^en 
certain work, or the entire class may be given the 
same subject. It is an excellent plan for teachers 
and librarians to prepare special catalogues con¬ 
taining lists of books and magazine articles 
arranged under the various topics. In this way 
the yearly repetition of much work may be avoided 
. . . the required volumes are placed on refer¬ 

ence shelves, or in alcoves to which the students 
have free access. The matter which pupils have 
gathered is then presented in recitation, the stu¬ 
dent using an outline. The teacher makes such 
suggestions and criticisms as seem necessary, and 
in the review the entire class is expected to be 
prepared on what has been presented.” 

'I'hese are the words of Mr. Orr, teacher of 
science in the High School, Springfield, Massa¬ 
chusetts. He also says, “ Teachers who have 
followed the system are enthusiastic in its praise 
. . . the children quickly catch the spirit of 

the investigator, the spirit of the seeker after 
truth, and thus become students in the best sense 
of the word.” 

With these pregnant words 1 close. 


PIONEERS IN EDUCATION. 

By Fosier M.A. 

I'tofvisor of ihe Theory and Practice of Education in tlie 
University College of W.ale<., Alxuystwjtli. * 

Y.—Immanuel Kant: Philosopher, Educationist. 

K ANT’S lectures on education were given by 
hint as part of his professorial work in 
the University of KOnigsHerg, During the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, lectures on 
education weie given in the German univeisities, 
before the subject of education was* flifferentinted 
and became in itself tlie subject of a separate chair. 
It is to this system we owe the educational lectures 
of Kant, Fichte and Heibart. In the case of the 
last-named, it would seem to be doubtful whether 
eventually his influence as an educational thinker 
will not be more considerable than that as a 
philosopher, strictly so-called, noteworthy as his 
philosophical position was. But it cannot be 
without interest to the teacher of to-day to realise 
that Kant, the great epoch-making German 
philosopher to whom Fichte, Herbert and Hegel 
ov^e so great a debt (however much in thought 


they diverge from him), wrote on education, and 
in certain ways with the leading and light not un¬ 
worthy of his philosophical greatness. 

W'ith Kant, the first and the last thing to realise 
is the magnificent significance of Ihe work of 
education. For the would-be teacher there is 
surely no pre-requisite so important as the con¬ 
viction of the value cJf the work in which he is 
engaged. Indeed, the discouragements, the failures, 
tile drudgery, and at time^ the monotony of teach¬ 
ing iiv school work, require the blessed background 
which a martyr has for the faith that is in him. 
Indeed, if teaching is to become what it might be, 
education must be to the teacher a religion. As 
Kant puts it, “ The prospect of a theory of educa¬ 
tion is a glorious ideal, and it matters little if we 
are not able to realise it at once. Only we must not 
look on the idea as chimerical, mtwithstanding the diffl- 
cnllies that stand in the way of its realisation." 

Kant, indeed, declares that the greatest problem 
and the most difficult to which man can devote 
himself is that of education. But whatever the 
difficulties, we are obliged to think the matter out. 
“ Our idea must in the first place be correct.” 
Because the present systems are inadequate, we 
must above all things rise above them. “ Suppose 
lywig to become universal, would truth-speaking 
on that account become nothing but a whim ? 
And the idea of an education which will develop 
all man’s natural gifts is certainly a true one." 
In short, Kant maintains that “ the mechanism of 
education must he changed into a science," 

To show how necessary it is to establish a 
science of education, Kant cites a single principle 
which the educational ‘theorist will wish to see 
soundly baSed, but which the practical teacher is 
likely, by force of circumstances, to overlook or 
ignore. “Children ought to be educated not for 
the present, but for a possibly improved condition 
of man in the future ; i.e., in a manner which is 
adapted to the idea of humanity and the whole 
destiny of man.” The empiricist ordinarily edu¬ 
cates so that, however bad the world may be, the 
pupils may adapt themselves to the present condi¬ 
tions.' Even as a political matter this theoretical 
conception has great value. For the young, if 
educated to higtier ideals than at present obtain, 
will meet half-way the measures which a pro¬ 
gressive government brings forward. But govern¬ 
ment in advancing the interests of the ruled 
progresses too slowly for education to wait for it. 
Academic bodies, even, do not readily advance edu¬ 
cational ideals, except in particulars. “ The 
management of schools, therefore, ought to depend 
entirely upon the judgment of the most en¬ 
lightened experts.” • 

Looking upon the practical aims of school 
education, Kant summarises them as attempting 
to develop mental powers through discipline, cul¬ 
ture, discretion, moral training. By discipline is 
meant tlilte self-restraint which conquers our animal 
nature, whereby unruliness is brought .into order. 
In culture is included information and instruction 
with a viSw to ability which may adapt itself to 
circumstances as they arise. Out of culture arises 
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discretion, wliicli is the refinement of ability into 
manners, cmirtesy, and witli a view to serviceable- 
iiess tor\ar(]s ends. Jfut it is not enough that a 
man be fitted to accomplish ends. “ IIis dicipline 
niu.st be so trained that he shall t boose none but 
good eiuls.” I'or this he requires what is olten 
neglected, the most important of all tiaining, 
moial edtication. I'or training in moiality, 
according to Kant, training in thinking is an 
indispensable reipiisite, beiansc it is tliiough 
thinking that we coiife to act on fiMil priiu.iples. 
Now moral actions consist in iheixeicise of self- 
detianiination, and evidently m its fulness of 
devclnpiiieiit must come late on in education. 
Karly i-dination, therefote, whilst it must consist 
in restiaint of the freedom of the child, )et it must 
be such a lestraint as is not incompatible with 
helping him to use his Ireedom aught. To give 
oneself up to the universal moral law is the more 
easy to the man who has been under the rule of 
an external, objective authority. All such an one 
has to do is in the lulness of tune to exchange the 
external l;iw of authoritv foi the mteinal law of 
rea.son. For this is the path of independeiu e. 
“Thy service is perfect fieedom.” So Kant urges 
the child .should be made to ftel early the inevit¬ 
able opposition of society, that he. may leain h'ow 
difficult it is to sujiport himself, to endure priva- 
tioii, and to acquire those things which are neces¬ 
sary to make him indopendi-nt. ft is for this 
reason he advocate'^ the pulilic-scliool training 
rather than private tuition. 

It will thus lie seen tliat, altlmiigli Kant writes 
on the subjects of physical education, instruction 
(culture), cultivation of the mind, he regards 
these rather as means to moral cultu're, ami this 
again as inadequate unless it is applied to practice. 
Nevertheless, Kant says words of value on phy¬ 
sical and intellectual education, though he does 
not regard them as final ends in themselves. In 
physical training he especially follows his pre¬ 
decessor, Rousseau. Mothers should themselves 
rear their children. Swaddling clothes and rock¬ 
ing chairs, leading-.strings, go-carts, stays, are not 
to be permitted. Children should Vic guarded 
from effeminacy on the one hand /\nd too great a 
hardening proce.ss on the other , for sueh treat¬ 
ment leads (o self-indulgence or to roughness or 
unruliness by reaction. And it is these hidden 
effects on the soul that Kaiit bears in mind. Ivarly 
education is to be (after Rousseau s advice) chiefly 
negative. Make the child natural, preserving him 
from what is harmful. Let regular times be ob¬ 
served for eating and drinking; let discipline Iiegin 
betimes. Kant gives no systematic account of 
discipline, hut merely offers a number of isolated 
counsels such as the mistake that is made in yield¬ 
ing to the crying of children, or the folly of the 
custom of the tunc in Germany in making the 
child kiss the fcand of the parent after a flogging. 
Children should not be ad<lressed, ‘•p'ie, for 
shame,” and so on, for the child as yet has “no¬ 
thing to be ashamed of, and ought not to be 
ashamed.” Over-caressing makes children bold 
and even insolent. Obedience is the great virtue of 


childhood. Children should be treated reasonably, 
t.c., they shoukl not have tiieir wishes, as wishes, 
considered, for this methoci ipoiis them ; nor should 
they be tlivMited unnecessarily, for this leads to 
repressed anger. It is by suggestions of this 
nature that Kant hints at, rather than expresses, 
the spiiit of dealing with children on the physical 
side so as to induce a mental discipline. 

Such education is, as he says, mainly negative. 
Tlie jiositive side ot physical education coiisi.sts in 
what we should t all physical exercise and training 
of the .senses. Here, again, Kant closely follows 
Ivous.seau. 'Idle child should learn to measure by 
the eye, to tell the liim; by the position of the sun, 
or tlie waiy in the forest by a compa.ss, or to cross 
a river liy swimmiug instead of iit a boat, d'he 
main point is to cultivate natural ability. 'I'his is 
best ilonc by such instruction as renders the child’s 
own mind and body active. Fhysical education, 
tlieicfoie, ill lb(' liainiiig of the body should be 
directed to tin; use of voluntaiy niov'enients and 
the utgaiis uC'seiise. ddii'r'lui of all such instrur- 
lioii IS to develop strengtli, skill, (jmckiiess, and 
self-conlidcncc. It is not necessary to follow 
Kant through his enumeration of the oxe.rcises. 
Amongst g.nncs he r(,'(.ommends “ blind man’s 
bull,” spinning topi^, swinging, kite flying, and so 
on. 

In botli discipline and instruction the social 
element needs training. Kant cpiotcs Rousseau : 
“ ^'(JU will never get an able man unless you 
have a street uicliin lir.st.” 'Idiis has its truth, 
but it is jii.st as true that the child should learn; 
“ We need not he trouble.soine to one another ; 
the world is large enough lor all of us.’’ It had 
heeii .1 favourite doctrine with writers on education 
that evcrylliiiig should be learned by way of play 
(the school was a liulus htcrayius). “ This is,” says 
Kant, “an utteily preposterous notion.” Woyk 
always differs from play in that it has an ulterior 
end in view. Training,, if it means anything, 
involves the exercise in, effort to attain the power 
of a'ctivity and restraint in following self-chosen 
ends'.' It is of essential import, therefore, that tlie 
child .should learn to work. 

1 shall not follow Kant in his treatment of school 
intellectual education. Vogt has pointed out that 
the curriculum is scrappy and unorganised. Nor 
shall I deal with Kant’s p.sychology of attention, 
memory, unders'ianding, judgment, reason. The 
question of the material of instruction has been 
dealt wkh more fully and systematically by later 
writers. *' •' 

Hut one point Kant insi.sts upon has only just 
begun to receive the attention it deserves. He 
urges that “ the inferior faculties have no value in 
themselves; for instance, a man who has a good 
memory, but no judgment. Such a man is merely 
a walking dictionary.” So the educational value of 
object-lessons and the training of sense-observation 
has been ridiculously over-estimated. Sense- 
observation should be cultivated, but not at the 
expense of higher powers of imagination and rea¬ 
soning, Such cultivation may be so thorough as 
to lead to what is called arrested development. 
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Natural training, which may be said to include 
physical and mental training, must always be 
subordinate to moral training. For the former is 
chiefly passive, whilst moral training js, to Kant, 
active. The child must always understand the 
principle pf an action and its relation to the idea 
of duty. 

It is in the Metaphysic of Kthics that Kant 
develops his philosophical system of moral culture. 
What he says in his “ Lectures on Education ” is 
in accordance with this treatise, but he does not in 
the latter treatise pause to establish philosophically 
his view of morality. He assumes that moial culture 
must be based on “ maxims,” not upon discipline 
or instruction. “Maxims” are delivered by the 
reason to tin will. Hence the necessity for the 
child to grow up into an enlightenment of reason 
which will illuminate and purify the springs of 
action. Two in.ixims which Kant has declared as 
postulated by the reason are well known, viz., 
(rj So act as always to treat luimaiiitjy whether 
in thy own person or tliat ot another^ as always an 
end, and never as a means only. ('?.) So ac.t that thy 
action might be willed universally. Now w'e only 
rise to tlie contemplation of such maxifus from 
having formed certain plans and certain rules, and 
strictly adhering to them. * H<?nce the child ought 
by tlie time of manhood, through obedience in 
childhood, by discipline and instruction, to have 
reached such a development of rc.ison that his 
actions are based on principles which are referable 
to maxims established by the reason, it is in tiiis 
way that character is formed. For character can 
only be based on right actions. These must he 
grounded on right principles, and these again 
based on maxims which appeal to universal reason. 
“Character consists in the firm put pose to accom¬ 
plish sonietliing, and then akso in the actual 
ccomplishing of it. Vir propositi Icnn.x, said 
lorace, and this is a good character.” 

Kant, therefore, lays down the seiiuence, obe¬ 
dience in childhood, discipline and instruction in 
school, mental culture, development of rc^asou—all 
leading to the idea of a moral law foiinchid on 
maxims supplied by reason, and to a will bent on 
obeying the moral law in its be.st manifestations in 
the concrete activities of life. But to the mind of 
the educator these processes are unilied, and are 
not to bg considered as isolated, e.xcept for the 
purposes of analysis. • 

Kant’s great nieiit as an educationist is the 
suggestion of the uniting of the whole educational 
process—the effort to realise in onesalf anti to help 
others to realise the “goodwill,” for the “good 
will ” can alone of all tilings in the universe be 
called “ good ” absolutely in itself. All other 
things are “ good ” only relatively to it. This, 
therefore, is the final end of man, and as such is 
the final end of education. The test of education 
is the degree in whicli it helps to the formation of 
character. Kant’s methodising and treatment of 
of the material instruction as means to the end are 
weak and inadetpiate. But no man has done a 
greater work than Kant for education, in the in- 
sistance on a supreme awe and reverence for the 


moral law in the practice of life as the ideal end 
towards which all the educator’s efforts are but 
well or ill-directed means. 

To catch the spirit of Kant’s views is to realise 
that, to that great man, education .seemed to 
imply on its theoretical side a philosophy, and to 
be on its practical side, as 1 have said, a religion. 


h()\Vto use the raw material of 

11 ISTORV, 

P.y r. Bk.mtv. 

Inifii-.iiithur of “ O^fr-rrcS'.uri',” ■■''.c. 

T he duly of the teacher ot history is to pro¬ 
vide children wilh material for the exercise 
of their natural cajiacities of sympathy and 
right judgment. It is emphatically not to present 
the cliild witli his own ot other people’s conclu¬ 
sions; neither is it to offer a mere catalogue of 
events, however important in their ultimate bear¬ 
ing. All effects, whether menial or physical, are 
the results of definite causes, therefore history 
te;iching should proceed as strictly as natural- 
science teaching along lines of natural develop- 
iiieiit. Realisation of the distinctive charac¬ 
teristics of dominant race types is the guiding 
line which will enable the child to follow intelli¬ 
gently the devious windings of the maze of human 
action. It is possible to bring young children to 
this realisation by means of the wise and timely 
use of legendary lore .'»nd the raw material of a 
nation's ar^, which alone can make the dead past 
live again. 

'i'he periiianeiit needs of man, food, shelter, 
ornament, clothing, intercomse--social, intellec¬ 
tual, moral— give ns a basis in the natural order 
of time. Ills liesire for power, land, wealth, 
dominion, his aspiiations, his selfish or unselfish 
hopes and fears, arc mind processes which govern 
every intricacy of laws of .supply and demand, all 
changes in architecture, art, literature and legis¬ 
lation, all the activities of diplomacy, war and 
religion. Pre-historic i«ian, hollowing his dwelling 
in the rock, has a motive in common with a 
Brunelleschi or a Wren. The blood-wite is a 
ruder form of the present death penalty, and its 
progress from immediate personal retributive jus¬ 
tice to the modern judgment by peers is directly 
traceable through time. The most intricate poli¬ 
tical movement, the most complex modern ma¬ 
chinery of mind, is but an enlargement of this 
original circle of human desire, part o/ the evo¬ 
lutionary process from the simple to the highly 
differentiated. But the child understands the 
simple, not the complex. He is moved by the 
victories of self-sacrifice and love when he cares 
nothinf^or the founding of a Eifropean order, or 
the political and theological subtleties which 
spring from the shock of race interests, and con¬ 
sequent necessity for self-assertion and arbitrary 
law. The motives governing human life and 
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thought aro much the same in all ages, but not 
all periods and circumstances reveal these motives 
equally clearly to the child’s understanding ; there¬ 
fore the first duty of the teacher is to select 
material which responds directly to the intellectual 
curiosity of his class. The race has had its child¬ 
hood, youth and adolescence, and provides us with 
annals of each period from which to select. 

The chief types in modern European history are 
the Celt, Roman and Norseman. What the child 
needs primarily are ,vle.ir mind-pictures of eacli. 
He must be able to recognise and distinguish the 
one from the other by his appearance, works, 
preferences and ideals. In order to do this it is 
essential that anything of the nature of philo¬ 
sophic speculation or abstract reasoning be ex¬ 
cluded from history instruction till a somewhat 
late period. Definite ideas of the physique, food, 
slielter, clothing, ornament, social and religious 
customs of each of these great race types, must be 
given. When this is accomplished, the teacher 
has laid a foundation capable of supporting the 
entire superstructure of Western civilisation. If 
there are practical difficulties in the way of such 
a treatment of history, we have at least enlisted 
the eager interest of the children in the work. Let 
any who doubt this natural interest try the eflVct 
on a class of children from eight to ten of a simple 
story given in the primitive language of some 
monastic annal, with all its original wealth of 
detail and descriptive power. 

Happil}^ for the first year, or even two, the 
teacher is not hampered with examination require¬ 
ments. He may prepare his ground at leisure, 
well assured that the value of this preparation will 
become more and more apparent as the primary 
ideas of the first year are gradually supplemented 
by more orthodox presentment of the sequence of 
modern history. 

In the first place, the children’s minds must be 
prepared for the idea, which is strange to them, of 
distinctive types; encouraged to express their own 
observations about people, the teacher will easily 
elicit from them that there are many varieties of 
physical type. He may suggest that the way 
people live, and what they do, affects their appear¬ 
ance. Comparison may bt instituted between the 
soldier and sailor as active, and the scholar and 
student as reflective types. These again may be 
shown to differ from hand-workers ; from the farm 
labourer, slow, strong, patient, and the factory 
hand, alert and anxious. The people who have 
lived before must have had the same marked dif¬ 
ferences of type between their warriors, teachers 
and workers. We w'ould know something of 
them, but,it is only when we are really clear about 
four things that we can be said to know any 
people:—(i) What they look like; (2) what they 
can do; (3) what they like; {4) what they think 
right or wrong. 

From this we proceed to actual representations 
of one or other of the three chief types, i.e., to our 
first effective use of original material. Beginning 
in the natural order with the Celt, a« large a 
reproduction as can be obtained of the bust of the 
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celebrated “ Dying Gladiator,” or the Gallic War¬ 
rior from the column of Antoninus, should fix the 
attention of the class, whik pa.ssages descriptive of 
the wanior type from original MSS. should be 
read and explained by the teacher, and questioned 
and commented on by the class. Experience has 
taught me the value of these detailed descriptions 
in impressing a type on the mind. I have always 
found children eager for the minute descriptive 
detail of Celtic hero tales, and have succeeded, hy 
means of them, in giving a young cla 5 s quite defi¬ 
nite ideas of the dominant golden-haired and 
large-limhed Celtic type. Engli.sh versions of all 
the most interesting Celtic hero-tales and poems 
arc available for this purpose in Prof. O’Curry’s 
“ Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish.” It 
may be urged that children for whom Medb and 
Enier, Cuchulaind, Ferdiadh, Ailill and Conaire 
Mor, live as fair-featured and nobly-proportioned 
beings, have only the heroic type in mind ; but it 
is an objection which might be urged with equal 
cogency again.st a conception of the Greek type, 
taken from the maibles of Phidias, and therefore 
scarcely valid. Fuller actjuaiutaiice with the 
habits and customs of a primitive people will 
correct any tendency to exaltation of the type. 

From the physicj'.l appearance we pass to the 
works of the Celt—primitive weapons, pottery, 
hou.ses, forts, and rock carvings. Here illustrative 
material is copious. Professor Wood-Martin’s 
‘•Pagan Ireland” alone furnishes numbers of plates 
which can be enlarged to serve as illustrations 
and as drawing copies for such members of the 
class as can,attempt them. The various uses of 
these objects, as described in the original tales 
and poems, never fail to interest and enlighten, 
h'or Celtic houses and forts I used a picture of the 
cylindrical houses, with cup-shaped roofs from the 
Column of Antoninus, and Du Noyer’s pictu^ 
and plan of the Fort of the Wolves at Fahan. 
For the interior of a Celtic house, copious selec¬ 
tions from the Courtship of Crude and Cael (Book 
of Lismore, Professor E. O’Currey’s Lectures, 
col. h., vol. iii., p. 13), and from the “ Mesca 
Uladh ” (Lebor-na-h-hidbre, p. 19, col. i., vol. 
ii., E. O’Currey’s “ Lectures ”). 

The race preferences are easily and most interest¬ 
ingly traced in the many expressions of exuberant 
delight in colour, ornament, story, song and sport, 
which we find in: all Celtic MSS., from the pre¬ 
patrician hero-tales to the later achievements of 
the Irlando-Anglo-Saxon miniature paintings. 
Engravings brooches, budhne, torques, discs 
and rings, have an unfailing attraction for children, 
and I have watched with interest a class of 
children of eight to ten anxiously endeavouring to 
transcribe the curious and characteristically Celtic 
designs of Irish rock carvings, or the pottery orna¬ 
mentation from Central European lake dwellings. 
The children were of course unaware that they 
were dealing at first hand with the primitive 
sources of western art: but the teacher knew that 
a year or two later, when they come to examine 
the beautiful work of the eighth century illumi¬ 
nators, the exquisite interlaced design common to> 
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all Celtic art will be familiar and recognisable in 
its deep significance as an example of persistence 
of race characteristics through large internal de¬ 
velopment and changed external ,conditions. 
Celtic love of colour and fine needlework may he 
shown to. a class by reproductions of marginal 
illuminations, and by stories such as that of 
Maistu broidering the cross upon the breast of 
Acngus, by the quaint legend of the coloured 
winds, the many descriptions of the use of dye 
stuffs, and the detailed accounts of the dress of 
heroes, which occur in all the early tales. Here 
indeed the teacher’s difficulty is an embarms dc 
rich esses. 

Hut for race ideals, or primitive religious aspi- 
nitions, the way is not so plain. Ogham stones, 
“ leachts,” earns or barrows, are doubtful pegs on 
which to hang conjectures of a people’s ceiemonies 
or religious customs, but the narratives of Caisar 
and Strabo are definite enough as to the power 
and functions, if not the doctrines of the Celtic 
priest. Hy following, him in his* capacity of 
teacher, healer, law-maker and arbiter, the 
ethical superiority of a monotheistic over a poly¬ 
theistic people becomes easily apparent when the 
children subsequently compare stories from Roman 
mythology and the ICddas with early Celtic heto- 
tales and poems. 

It is impossible in a short article to do more 
than indicate the main lines of a method which 
aims at familiarising children with the art, arms, 
customs, ideals, and preferences of the chief race 
types, and success depends very largely on the 
actual material selected for each lesson and the 
manner of its treatment. Hut one may affinn, in 
conclusion, that the happiest results are achieved 
by close adherence to tlie natural methods of the 
childhood of the race, which make a curiously 
(direct appeal to the understanding of a child. For 
e.'ich type the same method must be followed ; 
actual objects or illustrations, described by the 
original stories and poe/ns of the race. For 
illustrative material of the Celtic and K’orse 
period I arn personally deeply indebted to Messrs. 
Wood-Martin’s “ Pagan Ireland ” and Paul H. 
Du Chailiu's “Viking Age,” as well as to the 
clever fingers of a colleague who has enlarged and 
coloured such weapons, ornaments and pottery 
as I have wished to present more impressively 
than by means of plates or the use of lantern 
slides. 


Aidt to History Teaching.- “ It is h.atdly necessary to say 
that everything that gives reality to the conception which the 
pupil gains from his .study of books is a valuable device in the 
leaching of history. Models, coins, plans, and the test serve 
as objective attainments to much which might otherwise fade 
away for want of definite hold ; and such models as the pupil 
constructs with his own hands, or .such other illustrations as he 
acquires by his own exertions, are, of course, far more cficctual 
than anything which owes its origin to the teacher.”—P. A, 
Barnett in “Common Sen.se in Education and Teaching,” 
(p. 267). (Longmans.) 


THE STUDY OF “ AS YOU LIKE IT.” 

By J. A. Nicklin, B.A. 

A.ssistant-Mastcr in Liverpool College. 

II.—The Characters. 

T he characters of “ As You Like It ” may be 
grouped in various ways. Some of them 
are entirely romantic and belong only to 
the selling of the story, e.g., the two Dukes, Oliver 
and the old retainer, Adam. There are others 
whose classification is open to question. Thus, 
Silvius and Phebe are sometimes treated merely 
as the conventional lovers of romance, Phebe the 
typical “Arcadian coquette,” and Silvius “the 
hapless swain ” of an artificial pastoral school. 
Hut it is possible, as will he seen, to assign them 
to a different place, 'fhe play, it has been already 
said, is a study of different phases of love, and it 
is possible to discover in this pair a distinct phase 
or species. There is another group consisting of 
various rustic types, like Audrey and William, 
jaques and Touchstone belong to a different 
interest. They are iu.slances of the reflective 
temperament, offering a certain kind—differing 
according to their particular idiosyncrasy—of 
criticisms of life. It is a proof of the reality of 
Shakespeare’s characterisation that his people are 
capable of being combined in so many relations; 
they cannot he made cut-and-diied specimens. 

It will be .seen that the most important charac¬ 
ters have many different points of contact with the 
rest. 

RoS.VLI.N’I). 

Rosalind is, of course, the centre alike of action 
and sentiment. The play is built up round her. 
Wlien she first appears, she is in distress, and our 
sympathies are drawn to her because of her pa¬ 
thetic situation. Hut though her spirits flag for a 
moment, at the challenge of her cousin she “for¬ 
gets the condition of her estate,” and begins to 
“ devise sports.” Her wit answers to every call, 
and is ready on every occasion. Alike when she 
is shocked by -the cruel accidents to the three 
young wrestlers, when she first feels that her 
affections “ take the part of a better wrestler” than 
herself, when she believes that Orlando has come 
to the forest, and is impatient to know the truth, 
in all the circumstances of her fantastic courtship, 
whether disappointment (Act III., sc. 4), or 
suspense (Act V., sc. 2), or what not, even 
when she faints at the sight of her lover’s blood, 
her wit is unfailingly triumphant. If it, were not 
an ungracious comparison, one might say that she 
is among Shakespeare’s heroines what Falstaff is 
among Shakespeare’s unheroical men—pre-emi¬ 
nent by the fre.shness and exuberance of her wit. 
But it is the wit of unsullied and beautiful youth, 
not far from tenderness and love. When she 
comes upon the stage, it has been ssrid that she 
wins our?sympathy for her distressed condition. 
It shofild be noted, too, that when she puts aside 
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her melrinclioly and falls to devisin<( “ sports,” her 
tliouj^hts turn iniiiudiately to a ftirl’s iirst interest: 
“ Let me se('; -what think you of falling in love? ” 
She is [lilifiil; it is Oilando’s desolate condition 
that turns her heart to him. When she hears of 
the poor old man and his three sons, she is moved 
almost beyond words. lUit she is young, and 
those who arc young in heai t as well as in years 
take the world liglitly. She brushes asiile the 
pi'iinful impression with a Jest, and allows curi¬ 
osity to get the better of Ik r natural repugnance 
to scenes of violence. “ Ihit is tliere any el.se 
longs to see tins biokcn musii' in his sides ? . . . 

Shall we see this wrestling, cousin ^ ” She shows 
delicacy in per'-uadmg ()i lando from the wrestling. 
“ ^'(mr repnlalioii sh.rll not therefore be misprised; 
we will make it our suit to the duke that the 
wrestling might not go forward.” 

She IS ('ssenti.illy frank and unconventional, 
feeling herself, peihaps, aI>o\e eon\ention, both 
by birth and ehaiactei. Of course this attitude is 
intensified by her transformation into a bo}'. 
When she fi'st meets Oilando m this disguise, 
she whispers to Celia, “ I will speak to him like 
a saucy lackey, and under that habit play the 
knave with him” (.Act III., sc. '2). Celia is a 
little scandali.sed hy the lieedom w'lth which ,ticr 
cousin discharges the shafts of her wit. “ You 
have simply misused our sex in your fove-prate” 
(Act IV., sc. r). It is, however, only with Orlando 
that sfie plays the foiw'.ird, whimsical hoy. To 
others she gives the impression of jiiide, self- 
respect, an<l modesty. 

She is very human. W'e have seen her over¬ 
matched by curiosity, t-ihe is also capable of 
feeling jealousy - jealousy that any woman should 
presume to treat a lover with more piiile and cold¬ 
ness than she c an bring herself to sliow to Orlaiiclo 
lAct III., sc. 5, Arc.). She is a good daughter, liut 
she does not repeal herself to flic banished Duke, 
and she asks, “ What tallc we of fathers, when 
there is such a man as ( 3 rlando ? ” (.Act III., 
sc. 4). 

OULANUO. 

Oilando is a character of action rather than 
speech or thought. The*world presents no pro¬ 
blem to him c.xcept how to come hy his own and 
win his love. He inspires a devoted attachment 
in his father’s old retainer, and his natural gifts of 
courtesy and intrepedity are recognised at once by 
such a hitter enemy as his brother, and by an 
unbiassed observer like Duke Frederick. The 
simple goodness of his heart will not allow him to 
judge harshly' of the world. “ 1 will chide no 
breather jn the world but myself, against whom I 
know most faults ” (Act III., sc. 2). Optimism is 
the instinctive creed of these vigorous, irreflective 
natures. Rosalind, by mere intuition, knows much 
more of the foibles and eccentricities of humanity. 
He is a true and hearty lover, but he has nothing 
of the passion of a Romeo. Though he writes 
extravagailt verses in the forest, and carves his 
mistress’s name on every tree, he has the full use 
of his faculties, and can hold his own in repartee 
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with anyone, and shows a fund of common-sense 
whic'h IS greater, in liosalind’s opinion, than befits 
a lover. (y\ct HI., sc. 2-'i Conveysations with faqnes 
and the (lis^niscd Rosalind.) 

Cklia. 

Celia has an unthankful part to play—to act as 
foil to Rosalind. For that reason, perhaps, Shake¬ 
speare has given her, by way of compensation, 
the giciater eiulow'meiits of solid woBlh. Loyalty 
is the note of her character tfiroughout. She 
sujiports her cousin against her falheir’s injustice, 
and slie feels acutely the ungraciousness of his 
conduct, yet she will not allow him to he ceusuretl 
hy others. She might have loved Orlando hersc'lf 
if she li.id not seen that her cousin was in love. 
She goes into exile without a repining word or 
tliought, and c heerfully merges her individuality 
in th.e more In ilhaiit attraction of Rosalind. Under 
<a pietty pretence of cynicism and wonder at love’s 
iiifaliiation, she gives an unlading sympathy to 
the pair cjf lovers who ater almost oblivious of her 
existenc e. It is not to he wondered at that a man 
who had passed through a severe experience of 
guilt aiicl lomorse should be struck by the genuine 
gcjodiiess and loyalty of her nature. In making 
her and Rcjisahiul what they are, Sliakespeare is 
adhering closely to a truth of life, though it may 
not be a truth of elhicis. The personality which 
commands general admiration and devotion must 
be one whieh has something self-centred and 
something of the egotist in it. There is a touch 
of the c-ynical m the art which gives to the self- 
forgetful Celia, as the one adherent who feels 
entirely the fascination of her personality, only the 
prosaic, satiiical fool. Touchstone. 

Jaciuks. 

A dozen inconsistent characters have been read 
into Jaejues, and yet one would think that Shake- 
peare’s intention in him was sufficiently obvious. 
That our judgment ol him should not be too 
severe is proved by the closing scene, where he 
pronounces, with truth and sympathy, an appro¬ 
priate valediction to his co-mates in exile. In 
spite of all his railing, he has appreciated the 
“ patience and virtue ” of the banished Duke. He 
has not borne Orlando any grudge for (he brushes 
in which he has.: been severely handleci. He has 
felt a compassion, which one would not have 
exjiected in him, for Silvius and his too long- 
sutreriiijr court.ship. No doubt the old Duke’s 
verdict is just, and it is his own misconduct that 
has soured him, but the cause that has prevented 
him from overcoming the evils that have resulted 
from the disorders of his youth is not that he is 
worse, but only more sensitive, than the average 
man. He is unfitted for active life by an excess 
of imagination and of the analytic faculty. When 
he was young, he was carried into further excess 
than most men, because he was urged on, not 
merely by the impetus of the senses, but by the 
added impetus of imagination. Now that the 
spirits of youth have evaporated, he is moody, 
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melancholy, and introspective. The unthinking 
optiijiisrn of Orlando irritates him, but he is not 
occupied merely in sayiftg bitter things, lie lays 
himself open to smart rejoinders, imd allows 
himself to be triumphed over, because he is much 
more engaged in finding food for melancholy 
thought in the unconscious disclosures of others 
than in winning a hollow victory at the breaking 
of bitter je.sts. He takes a rare pleasure in the 
caricature of his own moralising by the licensed 
fool, Touchstone. He is attiai tcd by tin; grace 
and innocence of Ro.salind iji her disguise. “ 1 
prithee, prettj^ youth, let me be better aci[uainted 
with thee” (Act JV., .sc. i). His description of 
life is bitter, not bec.iuse — as the man of thi* 
world would aecuse him—he is enamoured of what 
is ugly, but because he has loved too passionately 
what is beautiful. In adversity he has been veiy 
free in censuring the world to his fellows, but he 
will not spoil the taste of their piosperity, though 
his rrirhappy idiosyncrasy forbids him to share it. 


f'hebe has been desenbed as the con\v.'ntional 
Arcadian eoejnette. It is true that she has been 
transplanted from the ronuJneg, but it is not likely 
that Shakesjiearc would leave tlie character a 
mere piece ot literary satire. She is conventional 
and artificial because her position in life makes 
her conceive ot lo\e in that way. She is a girl of 
the muldle cl.iss, above the downright rusticity of 
Audrey, and not living in a large world enough, 
or an atmosphere unrestneted enough, to h.ive the 
disd.iin of convention and the free pl.ay of wit of a 
Ro.salind. She wants something above herself. 
With her womanly quickness and intuition she 
divines a more striking and heroic manhood than 
is to be found in her environment. The piinish- 
iffent of her limitation is that she falls in love, not 
with the heroic Orlando, but with the assumed 
brilliance of the false * (janyniede. When she 
learns by harsh expeiit'tice what it is to be 
scorned, to carry a sore heart, and to persevere 
in an unrequited affection, she finds in herself a 
sympathy to which she had been air utter stranger. 
The foundation of her character is good. She 
does not make Silvius suffer for Cjau}'mede’s petu¬ 
lance. As she suffers in her own love, she draws 
nearer to' her own loyal, but^ somewhat poor- 
spirited lover. She has been proud without cause, 
but she is not vain. She is not up in arms when 
her beauty is slighted and denied. ,,Sho will be 
happy with Silvius, but in a motferate, tranciuil 
measure. Great happiness is for the great. 

Touchstone. 

The folly of Touchstone lies in this, that he will 
not take the shams of the world for what they 
claim to be. He gives tiie measure of himself 
from the very first. When Le Beau invites the 
princesses to see “much good sport," and then 
proceeds to recount it, with conventional expres¬ 
sions of pity, telling of “ the poor old man, their 
father, making such pitiful dole over [his sons], 
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that all the beholders take his part with weeping,” 
Touchstone e.xposes, with a leer, the hollow in¬ 
consistency of the courtier. Touchstone suffers 
from being too acute, and having too much 
education, for his station. The lower classes, to 
meet with their own satisfaction and that of their 
superiors, must accept everything without criti- 
eism. Touchstone is cr-iticism personified. Many 
a poor scholar of the Itenaissance must have 
looked about him with the eyes of this lean and 
hungry wit. Touclistono'*is.more positive, in the 
technical sense of the word, more .skilful at reducing 
things to their actual weight, measure, and sub- 
stanre, than Jaqiu”'. His criticism is not coloured 
or distorted by imagination. Sometimes he is 
c.ipable of dt;\'otion, as in lollowing Celia to the 
forest. Often he is capable of knavery, as in 
deeiiving .\udrey, who, however, as he would 
maintain, deserved to be deceived. Certainly the 
marriage was unhappy, for what could Audrey do 
at comt ? Touchstone, to have attained domestic 
j felicity, should have stayed m Arden, and set up 
an inn. The rustics would have gaped at bis 
Jibes without dissent, attributing tlie difference 
between liis intellect and theirs merely to court 
breeding; and Audrey would have, made a capable 
manager. 


i:.\pI•: R1M b:N I'.vL c hemistry. 

A CoimsK or Wor< r.Asr.o on the Junior Local 
E.\\MI.NA MoNS 01 .OvFoKI) \NL) C.AMURIDGK 
tjNI\ l-.Jlsl I IhS. 

Ily I’ROl-. J. I;. (.'01 l-.MAN, .\.K C.S., I'M C. 
.Suiuli-WL'biein I’olylcdiiiic, Cliol.sva. 

lY.-The Halogens—Hydrochloric Acid and 
Chlorides Ammonia—Nitrous and Nitric 
Oxides, Nitric Acids and Nitrates. 

T HIC subject is treated in such a manner as to 
give tlie iaiihci' working details of the e.\- 
perimen[s suitable for the course. The 
o.xperinienls, unless ofhcrwi.so stateil, are to be 
performed by the student. If the experiment is 
starred it should either be performed by the 
teacher in the lecture room, or done by the student 
under the ptrsonnl supervision of the teacher. 

(30) Tin. IIaj.oc.i;ns, Chlorine, Bromine and 
Iodine. 

The halogens, or salt producers, consist of the 
four elements, fluorine, chlorine, bromine and 
iodine. These elements strongly resemble each 
other in many ways, but show gradational dif¬ 
ferences, as will be seen from the subjoined 
experiments. Fluorine is difficult to prepare, 
therefore its properties are not described. 

To contrast the properties of these elements, 
prepare a little of each of them from their com¬ 
pounds as described below. 
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lixpt. 45.—Chlorine is easily made in the fol¬ 
lowing way:—Powder a little sodium chloride, 
and mix it with live times as much powdered 
manganese dioxide. Place a httle of the mixture 
in a 4-ounce flask and support the flask on wire 
gauze placed on a tripod stand. Cover the mix¬ 
ture with sulphuric acid (i acid, i water) and place 
a watch-glass over the month of the flask. Apply 
a gentle heat, when chlorine gas will he given off 
which will gradually fill the flask. Notice* the 
pale yellowish-green colour of the gas, its suffo¬ 
cating smell, and its bleaching action upon red 
litmus paper, .also that a little thick starch paste 
introduced on the end of a glass rod is not 
changed in colour. 

Expt. 46.—Bromine may he prepared in a 
similar way, using sodium bromide in place of 
sodium chloride. Notice the brown vapour given 
off, its suflocating smell, and its slight bleaching 
properties. little thick starch paste inttoduced 
on the end of a glass rod is stained yellow. 

Expt. 47. — Iodine may also be made in a 
similar way to that described above by substi¬ 
tuting potassium iodide for sodium chloride. 
Notice the beautiful purple vapour, which con¬ 
denses in blue-black crystals on the upper poition 
of the flask. Try the effect of introducing red 
litmus paper and starch paste. The former will 
be turned brown, the latter almost black. 

Expt, 48.—The colour (ilveii hy the luklilion of iodine lo 
starch is best seen as follows: Scrape .a little of the iodine 
off the neck of the flask and w'arm it with a little water. Add 
this liquid to a little freshly prepared thin st.nch solution, when 
the starch solution will detelop a beautiful lilue colour. 

If the above results are tabulated, the grada¬ 
tional difference referred to above will be readily 
seen. 


(31) Prepakation and Proi>i;kties oe Ciii.okini;. 

Chlorine is most readily prepared by the action 
of hydrochloric acid upon “ bleaching powder.” 
Since this gas is heavier than air ancl soluble in 
water, it may be collected by downward dis¬ 
placement. 



Fi(^ az.—Chlorine from bleaching 
powder.^ 

the powder is well w€ 


hxpt. 49.—bit up a 
*t wo-necked Woulffe’s 
bottle or an ordinary 
wide - mouthed Viottle 
with a thistle - funnel 
and a bent delivery 
tube, as shown in 
Fig. 21. Cover the 
bottom of the bottle 
with good bleaching 
powder to the depth 
of about half an inch 
and place the apparatus 
in a draught cupboard. 
Add water through 
the thistle-funnel until 
:ted, place the delivery 


1 The colour of the gas i$ somewiuu nuisked hy the acid %ines given off. 
It may, however, be readily seen if inanganehe dioxide and hydrochloric 
acTO are used in place of the chemicals mentioned above. ^ 


tube in a dry jar and cover with a piece of card. 
Add slowly, at short intervals, small quantities of 
strong hydrochloric acid ,'-30 as to cause a continuous 
evolution of gas. When the jar is full of gas, which 
can be seen by its green colour, remove the jar, 
cover with a glass plate, and proceed lo collect 
three more jars. 

Expt. 50.—The bleaching properties of the gas 
have already been shown (expt. 45). It may be 
shown that water is necessary for chlorine- 
bleaching by the following experiment. 

Dry a strip of Turkey-red fabric by warming it 
over the Bunsen flame for a few seconds, and 
place it in one of the jars of chlorine. Thoroughly 
moisten another strip of the fabric with water and 
hang it in a second jar. In the first case the 
bleaching will take place very slowly, but in the 
second much more rapidly ; hence it may be in¬ 
ferred that if the gas had been perfectly dry no 
change would have occurred to the dry fabric. 

Elxpt. 51.—Immerse a burning taper in ajar of 
chlorine; the taper will ^bmn with a red flame, 
giving olT clouds of smoke (carbon) and acid fumes 
(hydrochloric acid gas). 

/i.i/t.* 52.—Powder a little metallic antimony in 
a mortar, and allow a little of the powder to drop 
into a jar of chlorine. ^The antimony will take lire 
as it falls through the chlorine, forming antimony 
chloride. 

Expt. 53. —Pass the gas through a little water 
contained in a test-tube. The water will acquire 
the smell, colour and bleaching properties of the 
gas. 

(32) Brei'akation and Propertiks ok Hydko- 
ciir.oKic Acid Gas. 

f lydrochloiic acid is one ol the most important 
compounds ol chlorine. It may be prepared by 
applying a light to a mixture of hydrogen and 


a 



chlorine, but it is most conveniently prepared by 
the action of sulphuric acid upon common salt 
(sodium chloride). Since the gas is soluble in 
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water and heavier than air, it i-. collected by 
downward displacement. 

Expt. 54.—Fit up a ten-ounce flask with a 
thistle funnel and a bem’ delivery tube, as shown 
in Fig. 22. Placte in the flask several^ lumps of 
rock salt (sodium chloride), pour in some sul¬ 
phuric acid (i acid, 1 water), when hydrochloric 
acid gas will be given off on applying a gentle 
heat. Collect four jars as shown, and cover each 
jar with a glass plate. 

Expt. 55.—-Uncover a jar of the gas, notice the 
white fumes given off which turn blue litmus 
paper red, showing the acid reaction of this gas. 

Expt. 56.—Introduce a burning taper into a jar 
of this gas, and notice that the taper goes out and 
that the gas does not burn. 

E.\pl. 57.—Place a jar with its mouth downwards 
in water. Notice the water rapidly rises as the 
gas is dissolved, probably leaving a space unlilled 
with water, due to the air not being wholly dis¬ 
placed by the gas. 

The strong solution of this gas in water is the 
ordinary Uijitid hydrochlcgric acid of tin! chemist. 

Expt. 58.—Rinse out a cylinder witli strong 
ammonia solution (sp. gr. o-88) and place it moutli 
to mouth with a jar of hydrochloric acid gas. 
Notice the formation of a wjiite substance (ammo¬ 
nium chloride). * 

Hydrochloric acid is typical of a class of sub¬ 
stances called acids, which arc sour in taste and 
turn blue litmus red. When acted upon by cer¬ 
tain metals, oxides, hydroxides, &c.., they form 
crystalline solids ternu'd salts. 'I'hus, from hydro¬ 
chloric acid a number of salts called chlorides may 
be prepared, .all of which are more or less alike. 
This and other methods of jnepaiing salts are 
ilescribed in the next paragraph. 

(j5) Tint CiiiokiDRs. 

Yixpt. 59.---Measure out into a sni.xll poicel.iin ilish .iboui 
5 c.C. of .slrontj tiydrochloric acid, add .sodium liydroxido 
(caustic .soda) solution until fhe liijuid does not change the 
colour of either blue or red Innius paper, i.e.. is neutral. 
Evaporate carefully to dryness, (.\rticle 111 ., 2.4.) A white 
solid will he left, which on tasting will he found to he common 
salt (sodium chloride). 

Chlorides may also he prepared by the direct condiination of 
the elements as in expt. $ 2 , when .antimony chloride was 
formed. They may also he foirned by “ double decomposition,’’ 
.IS in the formUtion of silver chloride (expt. 60). 

(34) Tests for Chlorides. 

A chlbride may be detected by beatiifg with 
manganese dioxide and sulphuric acid as described 
in expt. 45. 

Expt. to. — A solution of a soluble chloride 
such as sodium chloride gives with silver nitrate 
solution a white precipitaie of insoluble silver 
chloride. 

(35) Ammonia. 

Formerly ammonia was prepared by heating 
born, hoots and bones out of contact with air, 
ttrhence the old name for a solution of ammonia in j 
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water, “ spirits of hartshorn,’' was derived. The 
main source now is a liquid condensed from crude 
coal-gas, called ammoniacal liquor. 

Expt. 61.—Heat a few shavings of horn or 
bone in a dry test-tube. The pungent smell of 
ammonia will be perceived, which will turn red 
litmus paper blue, showing the alkaline nature of 
this gas. 

Expt. 62 .—Mix a little ammonium chloride (sal- 
ammoniac) with twice the quantity of slaked lime, 
and heat in a dry test-tube; a strong smell of 
ammopia will be perceived. '> 


(36) Preparation and Properties of Ammonia 
Gas. 

Ammonia gas i.s most conveniently prepared by 
heating its strong solution in water. Since it is 
soluble in water and lighter than air, it is collected 
by upward di.splacement. 

Exp/. 63.—Pour a little strong ammonia solution 

(sp. gr. 0-88) into a 
4-ounce flask, and fit 
into the mouth of 
the flask a straight 
piece of glass tube 
by means of a sound 
cork. Place the flask 
on a tripod and gauze 
and invert over the 
delivery tube a dry 
gas jar, as shown in 
A’iS- 23, gently heat 
the liquid, when the 
gas will a.scend and 
displace the air. The 
jar is known to be 
full when a strip of 
red litmus paper is 

Ft 3 - I’rcp.ir.ilIon of'immonu ejas. turned blue if held 

CAni'tS tiuif (. oh uian'^ “ /' femenfaty against the mouth of 

Chi.tn‘stty'—J *5- A (. hur<hii^ ) tllC jat 

E\pt. C4.—Place ajar of the gas mouth down- 
w’ards in a vessel of water, the water will rapidly 
fill the jar, as tliis gas is very soluble iii water. 

Expt. 65.--Pour a little water into a jar of this 
gas, at once cover the jar with the hand and 
shake. The liquid will be found to have acquired 
the smell and alkaline action of ammonia gas. 

Expt. th .—Insert a taper in a jar of this gas, 
the taper will be extinguished and the gas will not 
burn. Ammonia gas readily burns in oxygen or 
heated air. Show the latter effect by holding the 
ilunsen flame under the end of the tube from 
which the ammonia is escaping. The gas will 
burn with a yellowish-green flame. 



(37) The Oxides of Nitrogen. 

Five oxides of nitrogen are known. Two are 
described below, nitrous and nitfic oxides. Ni¬ 
trogen pentoxide is unimportant, but the com¬ 
pound which it forms with water (nitric acid) is 
important} and therefore is also described. 
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(38) NlTROl’S OXIDK Gas. 

Nitrous oxide is roadilj prep.nrcd by luMlini; uniinoniuui 
nitrate, which --.[jlits up inlo nitrous oxide .ind ste.im. TIic 
latter is condeiind in a .suitable vessel, and the t;as, wliich is 
slightly soluble in water, collects by downward displacement 
or over water. 

Ex/'t. 67.—Cover ihe bollom cif a (our-minre flask with 
solid ammonium nitrate. Connect this (lask with another of 
larger rajiacity (f'ig. 2.), 15 ) by. means of .1 bent lube (C). 



I'll . gmiIl hum Ainiii'fij'iiifi nili.itt. 

This ll.ask is for the purpose of condensing tiu water given oft 
during the reaction. It is kept in its plate by pussing a iclort 
ring on the upper jinrlion of the body i,[ the flask. Connect a 
delivery tube (D) with the lki.sk (IS) and collect over water as 
shown. 

Heat the .small ll.ask with a '■ma// llaiiu’ until the ammonium 
nitrate melts and comiiunees to deeoinpusi'. If the action 
heroines at .all rapid avitlidi.iw the flame, collei I lour jai.s and 
reserve one foi expt. 72. 

Aa//. 68.—TIunge a glowing‘splint in a |.ir of tlie gas and 
notice it relights, and thus resemlilcs o\)geii. (.Nilicle II., 12.) 

A’.i/f. 6g.—riunge a small candle atlaebed to a defl.agi.atiiig 
spoon (Aiticle II., expt. 25) and notice the candle bums veiy 
brightly, being surruuiideil by a halo. 

Expt. 70.—Ignite a little sulphur in a deflagrating spoon, 
and when well alight pl.ice it in a jai of the gas. The sulphur 
continues to burn (contrast espt. 73). In each of the tbiee last 
experiments the ga.s is decomposed at a comparatively low 
temperature, .and the subslaiice bums in the oxygen so libe¬ 
rated. 


(39) Nil Rtf OxiDii Ga^s. 

This gas is readily given oft when ceitain metals, notably 
copper, are treated with nitric acid. 


thl.slle funnel is cyivered. Now add commercial nitric acid 
until red fumes are .seen. Allow this gas to bubble through Ihe 
water for a short lime, and then collect four jars of the gas. 

Expt. 72.-- riiibblc a little oxj’gcn gas into a jar of thi.s gas, 
or expose it to the atmo.sphere. Notiee that a brown gas 
(nitrogen iieiosiile) is produced which, unlike nitric oxide, is 
soluble ill wati i. 

E\pt. Ti .—Bubble a little of this g.as into the jar of nitrous 
oxide (expt. 67). No brown gas is seen. Nitrou.s oxide is dis¬ 
tinguished fioiii ox)gen by this lest. 

*E\pi. 73. Ignite a little sulphur in a lieflagrating spoon, 
and pl.ice il in a j.ir of this g.is ; the sulphur will go out. Try 
llie experiment with pli()S|)liorus. It w'ill continue to burn. 
Hence nilrie oxide leipiircs .1 higher leuipeiature to decompose 
it lli.iii does nitrous oxide (expt. 70). 

(40) Nifuic Acid and Nitratds. 

When potiissium or sorlinm nitrate is mi.xed 
with strong siilphnrir acficl, nitric acid is formed. 
It is he.st separated from the other product formed 
liy ilistill.ition. 

' I’.xpl. 74.—Arrtuigc the apparatus whicli was 
nseil for the tlistillation of,wat(M' (Fig. 18). Intro 
diico about 20 gr;ims of .solid polassinin nitrate 
(nitre) into the retort, and then add by means of 
a funnel .ibout twice the (]uaiitity of sulphuric acid. 
Heat the mixture genlly, when nitric, acid will 
distil over, coloiuod yellow with nitrogen oxides. 

The licjuid which remains in the retort should 
be allowed to cool and poured away before the 
retort is rinsed out with water. 

/s.v/f. 75. Add a liltlt; of the acid to the metals 
copper and tin. Notice in both cases a brown gas 
is given off, but with copper a blue solution is 
obtained (copper nitrate), whereas with tin a white 
solid (tin dioxiile) is left. 

The nitrates usu.illy give nfl oxygen .ilone when Ileateil or 
oxigcii mixed with reddish-brown nitrogen peroxide gas. 

E.\pt. 76.- lle.U a little lead niliale in a hai(l-gla.s.s test 
tube, notice llie brown gas given ofl', abo tb.it a glowing splint 
of wood IS relighted, thii.s showing that oxygen is also pro¬ 
duced. 

Expt. 77. -lliat .1 ciystal'of potassium nitrate on charcoal 
by means of the blowpipe flame (Article \'.). Notice the 
chaicoal burns raiiidly or ife/la^ratcw. 

Exept. 78. — Test for nitrate. •-To a little potassium nitrate 
•solution adil orK//c«j,7' n little strong suliiliuric acid, and then 
drop in a few copper turnings. Heat gently, when a reddish 
lirciwn g.is will he giien off. 



Expt. 71,—;The same apparatus is used as that employed for 
the preparation of hydrogen. Place .some copper turnings in 
the bottle (Fig. 25), and pour in water until this end of the 


The Making of the Engineer. “From the very earliest 
}cars- in fact, from infancy- I advoc.ate the cultivation of the 
powers of obsesv.ilion, a s).stemalic training of the memory, and 
an encouragement of the exercase of thought. This is, in reality, 
the scientific method. Many people advocate the early teach¬ 
ing of science, hut I do not. I advocate the collection and 
naming of plants, the love of animals and knowledge of their 
habits, the observation and explanation of the daily occurrences 
in the house, the air and the giound. The lire, a candle, the 
teapot, cooking, blacking boots, the dewdrop, clouds, rain, 
wind and storm, the ebb and flow of the tide, the performances 
of tops and bicycles, familiarly explained, excite a love of 
nature and of .science, and train the mind to observe, to think 
and to remember.”—Sir W. Prcece, K.C.B., President of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers. 
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NOTES FOR LANTERN i!eCTURES. 

■ By W. C. F. j^NDEKSON, M.A. 

Firlh Professor of ^Classics, UniversUy College, ShelTiold. 

III.— The Tale of Troy; with special reference to 
Virgil.—^neid, I.-II. 

The following aic notes of a free leclure given to my own 
siiidonts, to whieli the pupils of I he leading secondary schools 
were also invited. They had all heeii reading “ Virgil ” as the 
set hook for the Lonilon Matriculation, and wire presumed to 
know the story of the Fall of Tioy as told hy him. The aim of 
the lecture is to suppleiuent class te.iching hy illustr.rtions hest 
shown as lantern slides. The method is to show pictorially the 
tiaditional Kpic Cycle .is .1 continuous whole, .ind to annotate it 
Iiy references to Viigil. This not only allows one to enumerate 
the literary sources hut shows chatly liow much the poet wa‘ 
influenced hy works of .Art. 'I he slides were made hy the 
college phologr.i])her and In myself, and are for the most pait 
Irom well known (lerman hooks, espeeially from the editions of 
.Sclireihei’s “Atlas of Antiijuiiie.s ” and haigel 111 ami’s “ I'ic- 
tori.il Atlas to Ihmier” that 1 have piihlislusl. .Seier.il slides 
with suiniinries at.' ins.'-rled for eonvenicnce "in taking notes. 
For one who lectures without notes siielt slides ate a necessity 
when lists or linglhy d. srriptu.ns have to he given, and in any 
ca.se help the audience to oveicoiiie the chflieuhiei of finfainili.it 
names or details. 

It ilois not .seem to me Ih.il the •lectii A is likely to he useful 
to anyone witlioiit a fair knowledge of cl.issieal arcli.eolog), hat 
it may scive as a sjici'imeri of what m.iy he done with .ieci-S'>ihle 
materials. It is tiol my inlenlion to pkue the sliihs in the 
hands of a rlealer, H' this would invohe ipiestioiis of copyright. 

[ have, however, written to the Kililois (see .\pril numher) to 
propose a seheme for supplying ..hdes more likely to he generally 
useful to classical leaelieis witlioiil this drawhack. Tile hooks 
referred to in the list of slides are : 

(1) Sclireiher, “Atlas of Ckissical .\ntiquities.’’ Edited hy 
Amloison. (Macmill.in ) 

(2) Engelniaiin, “ I’l.' torlal All.is to Homer.” Edited hy 
.Viidorson. (Crcvel it t'o.) 

43) Baumelster, “ I enkmaler des kl.issischeii Allerthiiiiis.” 

(4) Roscher, “ Ausfiihriiclies Lesicon der (Ir, und Koiii. 
Mylhologie.” 

(5) Harrison (Miss J. E.) and JlaeColI, “ Cicek Vase Paint- 
ings.” (Unwin.) 

Slides Required. * 

1. Synopsis of the Epic Cycle. Cf. Jehh, “Homer,” 

p. 152. 

2. DescriiitioUs dimensions and date ol the Tabula Iliaca. 

Sclireiher, p. 177. 

3. “ Tabula Ili.ica,” showing its actual .ippearance. 

Sclireiher, pi. XCII. A. * 

4. “ Tiilnil.i,” as restoied hy F'eodor. Schreilier, jil. 

XCIH. . 

5. Greeks anilTrojans fi.ghting. Relief, Oh^ulliashi, Eycia. 

Vienna. Schieijier, pi. XKWH. 

6. /Eneas .ami Aja\ fighiiiig. P.lack-figuied Corinthian 

Cylix. F.ngelmami, pi. XII., 65. 

7. The Horses of Rhesus. Recl-figuieil Crater from Ruvo. 

Baunieistcr, fig. ^^2. 

8. Hector dragged hy Achilles. Black-fig. Attic Amphora, 

• Vatican. Engelmann, pi. XVIII., 104. 

9. Hector dragged round Troy. Roman Terra-cotta 

Relief. 

10, Priam visits .\chillcs. Red-fig. Attic Amphora, Vienna. 

Engelmann, pi. XX., 108. 


11. The ransoming of Hector, Red-fig. Amphora from 

Apulia. Baumeister, fig. 792 . 

12. Priam before Achilles. F’ragmcnl of a Tabula 11 ., 

Paris, Daremberg el Saglio, fig. 3950. 

13. Priam ransoming Hector. Relief on Roman Sarco¬ 

phagus. Engelmann, pi. XI.X., 109. 

14. Achilles sl.iy.s Penthi-silca. Black-fig. Amphora by 

Exekias. Brit. Mus. Baumeister, fig. 2123. 

15. Amazon Mallei, Vatican. Cf. Gardner, Greek Sculp¬ 

ture, fig. 78. 

lO. Achilles lying in wait for Troilus. Black-fig. Ilydria, 
Bril. Mus. Catalogue, fig. 36. 

17. Achilles pursuing Tioilus. Tllack-fig. Attic Amphora 

by Khlias .iml Ergotimos, gener.ally known as the 
“ Fianyois Vase.” From Cliiusi (Clusium), Florence. 

18. Achilles di igs Troilus to the Altar. Red-fig. Cyhx by 

Euphiiinios, I’erugia. Harrison, Gr. Vase Ps. 

19. Achilles slays Tioiliis. P.aintiiig inside aliove cydix. 

Harrison, Gr. Vase I’.iinlings. 

20. The TliL(t of the I’.ill.adium. I’onipeian Wall-jninting. 

21. The Sack of Troy. .Synop.sis of Scenes. Cf. 

B.iiiiiii'ister s>i!> tw.,-. 

22. Ihiipiisis and Might of .Eneas. Central scenes from 

the Tainila Iliaca. 

23. I.ancoon and hts Sons. Pompeian Wall-painting. 

Roschci, Lexicon, p. 1S39. 

2p Laocoon. Group liy Athenodorus and Polydorus. 
\'alieaii. Photo. 

23. The Woodi n Horse. Coiinlhian Arylxtllu.s, Paris. 
J.ihilmch d. Inst. VTL, pi. II. 

26 The Gieeks de-eend from the Horse. Gem, B.iumeislel, 
fif;. 791 - 

27. The Horse hroughl 11141 Tioy. Pompeian Wall-paint¬ 
ing. Engelmann, pi. \'., 33. 

aS. llini'i'isis. Red-lig. Cyiiv hy Biygos, Louvre, Paris. 

I leydeiii.inn, Ilniper--is. 

29. Iliupe-isii. .Scenes oriJ.lie \'ivcn/i') Vase. Baumeister, 

fi.c:- 795 - 

30. \'iven.'ti V.i-i. Red-tig. Calois in Naples Museum. 

From I’linlo. 

;i. The death of Piiain. Scene from tlu- Viven/io Vase. 

32. Aja.x .iiul Cassandia. .South Italian Amphora. Naples 

.Museum. Fiom I'liolo. 

33. Aji\ and Cassandi.a. .Scene from the Viven/.io V.asc. 

3.). The Flight of Vni-a--. Blaek-fig. Attic Amphora. 

35. The Might of 1 -neas. Bkiek-lig. Amphora. 

36. .l-nias liearing Anchises. Terra-cotta Relief. Turin. 

Roschi-r, p. 163. 

* Lectufe Notes. 

(i) \'iR(;ii.’-. Tvi E OF Trov owes hut little to the “ Iliad” 
and “Odyssey.” The inspiration and style of treatment ate 
due to 1 [oilier, hut direct tianslalion or adapl.ition of his 
naiiative is studiously avoided. The bulk of the story is 
borrowed from the wider El'iC Cvct.E. A li.st of the works 
that foim ilie Trojan part of the Cycle shows that they form a 
compli'le whole in which the “Iliad” and “Odyssey” have 
their place as tiarialing episodes in th.at ania/ing fabric of 
traditional history. The slide gives the list with llie names of 
the authors and their approximate dates. 

(2-4) The i-Avtou.s Tahula Ii.iaca of thf; CAi’iroi.iNF: 
Museh.m, Romf, clearly shows the way in which the Tale of 
Troy was taught to schoollKiys in the first cenluiy, ;\. n. Frag¬ 
ments of similar tabula- (cf. No. 12) prove tTiat such summaries 
were in common use. The compiler of the Capitoline Tabula 
is careful to give the souices; the “Iliad” of Homer, the 
“/Eihiopis’ 4 of Arctinus, the “ Little Iliad” of Lesches and 
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the “ Iliupersis ” of Stesichonis. He adds an inscription, 
dedicating the work to lioys as a guide to wisdom. The story is 
told by a long series of scenes carved in low relief on the .soft 
stone. Keferences to the books of the “ Iliad ” and the names 
of the aclois and of prominent objects in each scene are 
inscribed under the pictures. .Vrelneologisls have shown that 
these little pictures are not the invention of the sculiitor but arc 
.sketches of huger works in which the dilTerent .scenes were re¬ 
presented in a conventional maijner. Each had a scheme of 
treatment fixed hy a long artistic tradition which in nrany cases 
was quite independent of Liter.xtnre. .\ close par.illel is to he 
found in media'val pictures yf Kihle seenes which often show 
del.ail.s t.aken from long-forgotten legends. The aitist*follows 
his own tradition regardless of the lili ratiire of his time. Tlrat 
the Epic story was known to Virgd pictorially needs little 
proof. Ilis description of the p.ainlings at (T.rrthage and the 
close likeness of many of his details to estant works of ail 
would almost be sullicient. Lessing’s “ T,.iocoon ” owes its 
inspiration to but one of lhe.se coincidences. .Scores of others 
can be found in archa?ologic.il works. 

(5) This is given as an example of tlie treatment of Kjric 
themes in («rekic .Sciji.p: iikk oI the best ])eriod. It is 
Lycian work of the foiiith rentury ii.r., and yet reralls the 
“ Iltaeas ex ordine pugniis” that .ICneas saw at C.irlh.age. The 
fighting .rl tire walls of Troy, the .ilt.ick on the ships and the 
fugitives ffom the eily are recognisable, hut the pieiure is not 
as much split up into i-.onveiilion.il sienes as in later sculptures 
or on earlier v.a.se-painlings. 

(6) The old (ioiinlhian alph.ibet in which the names ofjthe 
heroes are written shows th.it the vase is ,il le.i.st early sixth- 
century work, if not older. Epic scenes occur on v.v.srs from the 
seventh century downwards, ami were also represented in con¬ 
temporary metal work .and in ,;cnl])liire. The l‘'rani,'ois Vase 
(ef. No. 17) and the Chest of Cypselns described bv rau-.anias 
are good examples of the manner in which such seenes were 
selected from the va.st body of Epic legends, without any special 
preference for those .if the “llijid”and “Odyssiy.” In fact, 
the artists treat their sulijects so freely that it is leasonafile to 
a.ssunie they took Iheir story from popular tradition laliier than 
from literature. In many cases, notably in pictures of lieroes 
fighting, they seem to have painted the figures first .iiul after¬ 
wards supplied suitable names wbich might or might not corre¬ 
spond to tho.se of Homeric ciunbatants. Virgil cannot be .sup- 
po.sed to have known these arch.aic works of Art and, even if he 
h.rd .seen the Chest of Cypseliis, or some other monument of an 
early date, would not have derised inspiration from it. The 
pictures that represented the Homeric Age in his time avctc no 
doubt line.al descendants of these primitive efTorts, but they had 
been transformed hy the genius of Greek Art. 

(8) The contrast between AliinfAic and lXte vase-iwi.ntini; 
is well illustrated by a comparison of this picture with the hast. 
The figures are no longer in silouette nor on one |)lane, but 
stand out clearly against a l.indscape background with the aid 
of perspective and fore-shortening. As far as the potter is .able, 
the effect of frescoes such as thb.se of Polygnotus is suggested. 
Virgil’s description of the while tents, the slain Thracians and 
Diomcile leading b.ack the horses was ba.sed on a fresco like 
this. The vase belongs to a period when Greek art was entering 
the phase in^which the Romans first learned to know it. 

(9-10) The Attic vase-painting (6lh rentury B.o.) and the 
Roman terra colla show the same contrast. The relief recalls 
Virgil’s “ ter circuin Iliacns raptaverat Hectnra muros,” and 
the figure of Andromache suggests a feeling of tr.igic pathos in 
harmony with his vi.,ion of the mangled corpse. The potter, on 
the other hand, emphasises the vengeance of Achilles in laying 
the scene at the barrow of Palroclus, and .showing the shade of 
fthe dead hero in the air above. Nor does he trouble to follow 


Homer rlosely, for^e introduces Iris and makes Ulysseus tjne 
of the spectators. The Tabula shows the death of Hector at 
the gate of Troy, his death and the dragging of his corpse in 
agreement with Homer. „ 

(11-13) Here once more the potter^gives expression to 
vengeance, not patho.s. Achilles feasts while the body of 
Hector lies licneath his couch. Priam dispkays no emotion, 
but stands erect as befits a king. The Apulian vase shows him 
in the humiliation of dust and ashes, and the Roman relief has 
him on his knees kissing the hand of the reluclant victor. The 
Taliul.v spares him this last indignity, and places liirn seated at 
the feet of Achilles. The change in sentiii^mt is po.ssibIy in 
part due to the infhieuce of Sr^’ek tragedy, and is in any c.a.se 
instructive .is explaining the dominant note of melancholy in 
the .'Eneid. 

(14-15) V irgil’s Koiiccplion of the Ama/ori queen with bare 
breast and ereseent shield is that embodied in a series of 
statues belonging to the best period of (iuiiEK .srun’iuRE. 
Her death at the hands of Aehillcs is not referred to. 

(16-19) TroilOs is in Homer one of Priam’s bravest sons, a 
warrior who had his joy iii liorses. In V’irgil he is the luckless 
youlli who was no match for Achilles. The pollers have a 
version dilfering fiom both. The story is .1 favourite one with 
them, and ni.ty -he reeonstructed hy the aid of several vases. 
Tioilus and Polyxen.i went to a ’fountain outside the walls, she 
to di.iw water, he to give his horses drink ; Acliillcs lay in 
aniliush at the spring, pursued them, raptured Tmilus and 
dr.agged him to the altar of Apollo, where he slew the poor boy. 
■Serviii.s ill his eommentury oil the .Eneid refers to aversion of 
the stoiy which is much the same as llii.s, but the literary source 
is unknown. It should be noted that in No. 16 Troilus is 
bearded. 

(20) Tlie lliefl of the P.illadmm mentioned in .Smon’s speech 
is one of the scenes on the Talmla from tlie Liril.lC IHAl>. It 
w.is the subject of one of the paintings nr the Propykva at 
Athens, and rs also found on v.asc.s. The fresio from Pompeii 
giies the names of all the pei.sons present - Diomede, Ulysses, 
Helen, .luhra, a servant, and, apparently, Ca.ssandra. Virgil 
only mention.s the first two. 

(2t-22) 'Hie T.ahula gives the Il.lui'l'.KSi.s OK SruslciiORUS 
as its central tableau. He seems to have given it the fin.al forni 
in which it was known to the Romans. It was a favouj-jie 
subject with Greek artists, .and almost every detail in it can be 
illustrated by va.se-paintings. Virgil omits some of these— 
notably, the sacrifice of Polyxima and the recognition of /Elhra 
by bar grandsons. One scene he has altered, the meeting of 
Heleraand Merielaus, putting .'lineas in the place of the outraged 
hu.sl>and. 

(23) The death of Laocoon does not appear on the Tabula 
as one of the scenes from the “ Little lli.ad,” though the Wooden 
Horse and Siuon are cic.irly shown. Arctinus, however, 
mentioned it, and there can be no doubt that it was, from an 
early period, part of Jhe story of the horse, though it does not 
appear in Art until a late date. .Sophocles wrote a tragedy 
with the title, Laocoon, but we do not know how he treated it, 
merely that he gave names 10 the snakes. The episode, properly 
speaking, does not belong to the Iliupersis, but is incorporated 
in it by Virgil as an omen of coming ruin, and as part of the Ule 
of the horse which is shown hy the Tabula to come from the 
“ Little Iliad.” The Pompeian painting agrees with Virgil in 
•showing that the serpents attacked the sons first. That it was 
inspired by him is, however, doubtful. 

(24) The famou.s group in the Vatican is probably at 
least a century older than VTrgil’.s poem, though it was, when 
first discovered, taken to be an illustration of his lines. One 
notable point is that the elder son is comparatively unhurt and 
not dead. We are told that in Arctinus he escaped, so that the 
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sculptor seems to follow the older version, ^.^cssing’s celebrated 
comparison of the methods by which the sculptor and poet 
respectively nrou.se the feelings of tragedy gives the group much 
of its'fame, but modern critic,s^egard it rather as a product of 
the false sentiment of,Greek Art at the decline than as one of 
the great masterpieces of all time. * 

(25-27) The story of the Wooden Horse is taken fiom the 
Little Ili,ad, and the 1‘OMI’KIAN fAlNTlNr, is not unlike the 
scenes given on the Tahul.a. It also agrees well with Virgil, 
but adds to bis picliue the l''igiire of Helen, who stands on the 
citadel and .signals to the Greeks the success of their stratagem. 
This is referred to by Virgil himself in Book VI. The Corinthian 
vase shows the earliest attempt U> deihct the horse, which we 
learn from I’ausanias was also a common subject with sculptors. 

(28-30) These two vases aie tyi'ical cs.onplos of a striis, and 
-.how that at the beginning of the 5lh century u.e. the stoiy 
had Uken a definite form. .As 111 the Tahult, the recognition of 
Klhia supplements V'irgil, ,ind the dianuitic incident of 
.Andromache uishing with a huge pestle to defend Astyanax is 
added. The potlei of the Viven/io vase shows us Ast^anax 
lying dead on I’liani's knee, though Viigil says nothing of his 
death. The othei incidents the <lcath of I’olilcs .and of 
C'lroehiis, Ajax tearing ('.issandra liom the slalui- of jVIineu.i 
.mil the night of .ICne.is—are .dl given. • 

(51) A coiiiirion subject on vase-p.nining, and often repre¬ 
sented alone. 

(52-35) This also i-. a lavourile subji ct for single* |iicliires. 
Virgil does not mention Ajax by name as the captor of C.issandr.i, 
though he makes funo lefei to Ins jiufiishmeiil by Minena, a 
good instance of his anxiety not to rei'C.it the details of his 
story. It IS worth noting how artisLic.illy he contrives to avoid 
the aiiiiearaiice of slavish lejiioductioii, and yet to utilise his 
souice to the utmost, as, loi instance, in tlie e.ise of Helen's 
sign.d (el. No. 27). 

(.51 3 ^) r.diula gives a very full summary of the I't.u.ilT 

OK .Knisas, sliowing how closely Virgil followed .Slesichorus. 
The e,Illy .Attic v.ises are a proof that the cariyiiig of Anchiscs 
was familiar to the j)0[Htlir imagination even in the eaily 
5th century li.c. (Jne of theiii repeats the figures of Creusa 
and Ascanius, probably merely for the ^ake of symmetry, and 
the other omits Ascanius altogether. 

• 

Points to be Emphasised. 

(1) Th.at the Talc of Troy, as told by Viigil, is deiivcd from 
the Kpic Cycle, and only in a few*details from Homer. , 

(2) That the legends in the Cycle were popularly knon,n and 
spre.id by -Art (from 600 B.c.) as well as Literature, anil that 
the artistic tradition was in the main independent of the 
literary. 

(3) That pictures and scul[)tiires gave the outward form in 

which the Epic scenes and heroes ajjpeared to the poet’s 
imagination. *The part played by Trafjedy in representing 
legend in clearly-defined scenes .and in concrete form .should not 
be forgotten. The stage borrowed from both Literature and 
Art, and, iji its turn, inspired both. , 

(4) That Virgil gave .a new setting to rf %miliar stoiy, 
altering the sequence of the nanative and telling much of it by 
skilful allusion, but intnxlucing little of his own invention. 
Milton’s “ Paradise Lo.st,” based on legends of the Apocryjiha 
even more than on the Bible, may be quoted .as a parallel. The 
influence of the Miracle plays in keeping legends alive and in 
giving reality to the scenes of ecclesiastical Art illustrates the 
way in which the stage kept Epic legends alive. 

(5) That Virgil is most conscientious in the use of his material, 
and often omits an incident to introduce it elsewhere. His 
fidelity to authority is also to be seen in the pictorial setting of 
various episodes, in which he may be assumed to be following 
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familiar paintings or sculptures. This a.spect of his work has 
always appealed to artists, who have found him a never-failing 
sotitce of inspiration. It, moreover, explains his popularity in 
the d.srk ages, when literature, as such, was all but dead. 

(6) That the . ICneid is essentially a learned work, summing 
up the literature, traditions, legends and popular Art of a 
thousand years, and that it owes its immortality to the inspira¬ 
tion that made these dry bones live and move in an enchanted 
world before the eyes of all ivho have imagination enough to 
behold I he jioet's vision. 


riv.ACIIERS’ NOTES ON ENGLISH 
HISTORY, 1603-1715. 

By C. S. Fi-.ai!KN',[|)K, M.A.fOxon.), and L. J. McNair, 
B. A.(Canl.ib.) 

VI.— -ThIx I’KOTI srANT SoCCK.S.SION, 1689-1715. 

TlIKOi'i'.ilonr this jieriod Kngl.ind and the sister kingdoms 
wen- h.ilung helween two kiniks of “ foreign ” control : the 
mainlen.snce ol a l’riilesl.int succession involved (except in the 
reign of (Jiu-en Anne) the rule of 11 “ foreign ” prince (Granger 
or Buinswickci): the rosloration of the n.alive Stuart was 
dre.ided hee.uise i( might mean ihe resior.rlion of the “foreign ” 
foiUriil of the I’.rpacy. 

I. Distinctive Features of the Period. 

(i.) Bkoin.ni.ni.s ui- I HR uiond “ IIonhrkd Years’ War " 

lietwi-i-n Engl.ind .xiid Kiance. * 

(ii.) Bkcinm.xi.s OK I’Aurv Govkrn-Mkni' (still quite un- 
syslemalic and diiliked .is an innovation) : due to three recent 
constitiitional developments; - 

(1) The neeessiiy fiflr the Crown to summon Parlia¬ 

ment fioipienth' : esj). I'ncnnia! Ait^ ol 1664 and 1694. 

(2) The prailioil necessity for the Crown to humour the 
unavoidable Parliament: esp. aftei the flnanclal and military 
regulations of 1689. 

(3) The exisU-nec of definite jiohlical [larlics. Cf. Sunder¬ 
land's advice to W'llliam III. 

(Ui.) Bei.in.mnos ok I he Naiiovai, Debt: sec Macaulay. 
Note also other points of Finance-- B.ank of England, Cur¬ 
rency Keform, Audit. 

(iv.) Beoi.nnim.s of Great Bhi'i aix .as a working unity. 
Why and how \\.a.s the Anglo-Scottish personal replaced 

by a pai liamentary^union in 1707 ? (N. B. Darien Scheme.) 
Contrast the attempts of Fklward I., James I. and Oliver 
Cromwell. W'hy was the contemporary request for Anglo-Irish 
union refused ? 

(y.) Lni RE\sf.u Liberty of the SiiKjncr: Toleration Act, 
1889 ; Lapse of Liicnsing Act, 1698. On the other side note 
Tns^lish Anti-Romanist Act, 1701; Occasional Conformity Act, 
1711; Schism Ait, 1714, and Irish Penal Code. 

II. Divisions of the Period. 

a 

(i.) Extension of the Revolution ro the Sister 
KinuuO-MS, 1689-1691. Why and to what extent tlid Scotland 
favour and Ireland resist the change of kings ? Exceptions, 
Incidents in the Struggle, and Results. 

(ii.) Uf.kesce of the Protestant SurcEssiON, 1689- 
1697. Theatres of war : Scotland ; Ireland ; the sea ; P'landers. 
N.B. Battles of Beachy Head and La Rogue; ’Terms of the 
TREATY 9 F RYSWICK, 1697. 
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* (ilkj Domesi'ic A i I'ACKs ON Wm 1,1AM III., 1697-1701. 

V (i) Cansi'il liy IV’illiam's prefetcncL- for ft “ Dutch ” foreij'ii 
policy an<l *■ Duldi ” f.iviniiites. 

’ ( 3 ) lUushntcd xn the ACT OF SETTJJ'.MEN 1 \ 1701. 

(3) I'Mtd hy Louis XIV.'s recognition of janics Kdward 
■ Stu.irt fts “James III.” on his lather’s dealli in 1701. 

(Iv.) WaK <>(■' 'I’HE .Sl’AMSH StK'Cl'.sSION, 1701-1713. 
Air/a/'/V/tf ( 1)1 sides partition treaties, theatres of war and influ¬ 
ence of home politics, esp. Sache'/epell) 

(1) What vrere the main points at issue? 

(2) Why dnl I'atgland first oppoM and then accc|)t the 

Bourlv in claims ? .. 

(3) What p.lit did Kngl.ind take in the W’ai ' 

(4) What did Kngland gain fioni (a) Kotnee, (/<) .'spain, hy 
the TRACK OF UTh'KCfFF, 1713 . 

N.Il.—This “ Peatc of Utrecht ” includes m.iny sepaiate 
'Freades, none of which arr.inged leiius between the HapsbUPg 
and the Bourbon (laim.iiils for the .Spanish dominions. The 
war, .ft-s a whole, can only be very partially undeisloud if 
treated .solely from the Biitish point of view ; and it cannot be 
undei.stoiKl :it all without reference to an historical atl.as. 

(v.) .St'i f't'.ssi()N Im Kiiifi's, 1713 - 1715 . On the whole the 
Whigs blundered less than the Tolies: hcnei' the succession ol 
(jcorge of Biunswitk flanosei and the failuie o( the Fifteen. 

III. Miscellaneous Points. 

( 1 .) llioiiKArmics: Bolingbroke (St. John), Qodolphin, 
Halifas (Montague), Leeds (D.mby), Marlborough, Otioid 
(Ru.sseil), Oxford (II.uLy), T’etciborough, .Saneroft, .Sarsheld, 
[Shrewsbury |, Sunderl.and. 

(il.) M.\l’ Wiirk; The Jacobjte campaigns in lieland, Scot¬ 
land and North of England: Mailboiough's campaigns; the 
American colonies in 1715: the foils and faeioiies of the East 
India Company in 17 I 5 ' 

(ill.) Tkxi'S (for talks 01 pioblcin woik) : 

(1) “ I have no mind to be my wife’s genileuian Usher. 
[William III. on his position in England.) 

(2) “It would be well to exliipalc that sei of thieves," 
[William III. on the M.icUonalds of Ckneoe.l 

(3) “We could never lie of that mind dial \ioleitce wa- 
suited to the advance of true religion. ’ [William IIT.] 

(4) “ The gentlemen of England tuisted King Janus .... 
and they will not tiust ine.” [William III. on the niggardliness 
of Parliament.] 

(5) “I will fight them, even though King James weie on 
lioard.” l.Vdiniral Ktis-scll, of the French.] 

(6) “ If I must w.age wai, I had rather w.ige il against my 
enemies than against my chikheu.” [Louis .\IV. on the ti rms 
ottered hy the Allies in 1709.] 

(7) “ The High Allies have been theuiin of us.” [Swift on 
the Wai and National Debt.] 

(S) ” Nobody can know one day what a House of Commons 
will do the next.” 

( 1 y.) Books: Macaulay’s Essays and Jlisloty (esp. ch. iii.) 
abound in passages which at once interest and enlighten the 
young; but for generalisations Seeley’s A'a:/<iw/<r« and A’W/A// 
PolUy will, be found more trustworthy. Brief biographical 
sketches: Traill’s William HI.; Morley’s ll'alpok-, Ciollins’s 
Hotiniibrokc ; Slcbbing’s PAerharougk ; Kussell’s Dampicr ; 
and Butler’s Marlborough. -Advice in selecting from the storic.s, 
tracts and pamphlets of Addison, Locke, Defoe, Swift and 
Arbuthnot (the crctior of John Bull) can be found in any good 
text-laiok of literature. lively summary of the ecclesiastical 
polities of the jreriod i 66 o-i 7 >S is conUiined ip the old song 
“ The Vicar of Bray." This period witnessed the rise into 
popularity of the National Anthem, “God Save the Queen." 


IIKIHKR"education BILL FOR 
SCOTLAND. 

Tm-, introdiietion of Lord Balfour’s Bill marks an important 
epoch in the •'iistory of Scottish education. By this measure 
Lord Bal/iiiir has pul a filling copestonc to his great work in 
the field (if education. In its main features the mea.sure follows 
closely the general trend of opinion in Scotland as brought out 
by the rcceni report of llie Higher Education Commission of 
the Educational liislitulc. The chief object of I.ord Balfour’s 
Malcsmanlikc measure is to consolidate the vaiioiis*monics now 
■vvaikilile for seeondaiy ediication into one fund to be called the 
Higher Eduralion (Scotland) Fund, and lo provide representa¬ 
tive bodies to act .as local .iiilhotilies to be known a,s Higher 
Educalion f'onimillees. 'fhe adniinistralion of this central fund 
will be entiiely in the hand-, of the Dep.irlmenl, and the first 
charges upon it will be (il to defi.ay ibe cevst of tbe inspection 
of bighcr-el.xss srhonls, and of the leaving certilicale e.xamina- 
tions, and (2) to pay .1 grant of per pupil lo schools not 
receiving Code gmnt-. 

The pro|iiisal ol the Bill lo g'ivo a c.ipitation giant of .1^310 
higher-class .schools is one th.il no goveinmenl could have 
vetilined upon I'venly years .igo, .incl, if passed into law, will 
do imue ih.in any mc.isiiri; vet ccfniempkUed to pill the higher 
cdue.ilion of the country on a satisf.ietoiv b-isis. The unit of 
adiiimislti'lion adopted is tbe roiinly 01 county Intigh. The 
precise constitution of the couimiltees is not laid down in the 
Bill, but It IS intended lli.it .r least h.ilf Ihe lepiesrntation will 
come from llie town and cotinU councils : the olher h.ilf will be 
drawn from the leading school boaids, and from persons chosen 
by the Dcpailmcnl on the gioiind ol then interest in education. 
The-c .mtliorilies .iie nol directly to govern ihe schools, but 
they will have consiikiable povveis of suggestion, supervision 
and contiol, which llieii povw 1 over the finance will enable 
them to eveieist- effeclivcly. Tlieii duly gmicrally will ho to 
see that the various educational agencies within tlieii district do 
not ovi flap, and that in .ill p.iils of their .ire.i suitable facilities 
for higher educalion will In given, whellici hy higher schools, 
higher deparlinents, or b\ binsaries. The excess of ex|)enditure 
over income in the various schools will be met to the extent of 
one-half from the (Vntral hiind, one-fumlli fioiii the .school 
aiilhoiities, and one fointli from (he Higher Education Cotn- 
miltce, which is gnuiled rating powers for this puiposc. Other 
imporlanl points in ilie Bill deal with the tenure of teachers 
anvl the ,ige of exemption Ito'm school, which is laiscd to 14, 
Ihoiig',' provision is m.ide fin ixemption at 12, on condition 
ol attendance at .111 evening school. In regard to tenure of 
office, Lotd Ikillour makes ihe Department a court of appeal to 
the extern of giaiiting a special certificate to teachers who may 
be dismissed ihougli doing v.ilksfaclory work. Fest le fremier 
pas <jui xouti'. The Department have taken it, .and it may 
safely be assumed that they will be com|)elled to go a good deal 
farther, ^'et this is cerlainlv- a step in advance, and teachers 
m.ay be trusted to iircvail upon the Department lo take the few 
further steps that would place (he whole question,on a satis¬ 
factory basis. 

The main features of the Bill are heartily approved by all 
interested in education. Yet reforms so far-reaching, ant] touch¬ 
ing so many local interests, could nol fail to rouse the petty 
jealousies of some of the public bodies atfected. School 
Boards, for instance, dislike the new Education Committees 
which are to come between them and the De|Xirtment, and it 
will take smne skilfiil piloting to finil a common course of 
harmonious action between the bodies. The present Education 
Committees consider that too much power is centred in the 
Department, and that the new local authorities are reduced 
to the position of mere figure-heads for registering the 
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decrees and wishes of the Department, e Teachers accept the 
Bin heartily and thankfully as a great act of constructive states¬ 
manship. The opinion among.st them, however, i.s unanimous 
on the necessity of pre.s.sing*for a Consultative Committee on 
the lines of the Welsh Advi.sory Board. Ttje country has 
learned by hitter experience that Government departments have 
a tendency , to paralyse initiative and free development by an 
excess of red tapeism. A Consultative Committee would 
effectively check such tendency, and would bring the Depart¬ 
ment into closer and more living touch with Scottish feeling. 
The chief provision.s of the mea.sme are concisely staled in the 
following abstract. Two features of the Bill to which ixaiticular 
attention is drawn, as they mark an altogether new departure, 
aic ;— 

(1) The capitation grant of /, 3 to all approved higher-class 

schools. 

(2) The levying of a local rate for purposes of higher edu¬ 
cation. 

In view of the Scconilary Education Bill for England, llicsi' 
points are worthy of careful consideration. 

Summary of the Education (Scotland) Bill. 

Coii'ili/tUipii of Ci.ntral Ftmd. — Yo\ the purpose of the Act, a 
fund, called the Higher Education (.Scotland) Eund, is consti¬ 
tuted, into which is paid all moiiies at present .devoird to 
higher education. 

Apphiatwn of I'uuil .—This fund will be udmimsieicd by the 
Department according to the following provisions:— 

(r) The defrayal of the cost of inspection of higher-class 
schools, and of the Leaving Cerliticafe esamin.iltotis. 

(2) The payment of a. capitation giant (asemging ^'3 per 

pupil) to highei schools not reeeiving Code grants. 

(3) The contribution of certain sums towards the provision 

and iiiaiiitenaiice of central insliliitions such as schools of 
art, technical colleges and agiicultural colleges. 

(4) The payment to the Higher Education Coniniillecs of a 

proportion not exceeding one-hall - 
(u) Of the deficiency arising from the excess of expenditure 
over income in the schools within their area ; 

^ (h) Of the sum.s necessary to provide a suitable number of 
bursaries and scholarships ; 

(c) Of any further necessary expeiulituie incurred by the 
committee. ^ 

Appoiniment of Loial Authorities. -The unit of iiianagenieiit 
is the county or county borough. * 

In each .such district a local authority foi higher education is 
.set up, to be called the Higher Education Committee. The 
precise constitution of these committees is not laid down, but 
the general principle is ,as follows : - - 

Half the reirrescntalives from the county councils and town 
councils; the other half, representatives/rom the school hoards 
with higher schools and from persons nominated by the Depart¬ 
ment for their inteiest in education. 

Pawery of Higher Edutatioti Ccww/lV/ccj.-^The* following 
powers are conferred on these committees : • 

(a) They shall determine what school should be admitted to 
the benefits of the Act. 

(h) They shall approve or disapprove of the exi>cnditurc in¬ 
curred by school boards or other managers on all schools 
under the provisions of this Act, and shall determine, 
after consultation with the managers, the scale of fees to 
be charged in different schools. 

(<•) They shall have power to call upon school boards within 
their area to make suitable provision for higher 
tMucation. In the event of the school board failing to 
do so, their grants may be withheld or reduced. 
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(ri) They shall, within certain limits, determine the cuMcil&m* 
of .schools living higher education. tt, 

(/■) They shall have power to appoint visiting masters to give 
instruction in special subjects, hut subject to theappfov^:, 
of the school managers. 

(/) They shall prepare a scheme for the provision of 
bursaries or scholarships, but such scheme will only he 
valitl when approved by the Dejiartment. 

(v) A local committee shall have power to contribute towards 
the provision, eijuipment, and maintenance of central 
institutions, such as technical schools, .schools of art, and 
such like. “ », 

In fegiird to the latter, the Department .shall determine, after 
enipiiry, wh.at districts are mainly served by such institutions, 
and shall call upon the Higher Education Committees of such 
districts to contiilmie in some definite proportion to their main¬ 
tenance and .support. 

In so far as the excess of expenditure over income is not met 
by the eoiilributions from the Central Fund already referred to, 
it shall be met to the extent of one-fourth by the school au- 
Ihonties, and onc-fourlh by the Higher Education Committee. 
Any furllier sums w'hich are required in the exercise of the 
(loweis conferred in the Aet, in so far as they are not met by a 
coiitribiiiion fioiii the Higher Education Eund, shall be pro¬ 
vided by means of a local rate levied within the district of the 
t^ommiltee. 


A NATURE-STUDY IN SCHOOLS. 

. \ 

I’RAi'I K'Ai.l Y (he first olfioi.al act of the Board of Education 
w'as the disinhiition of a circular containing advice as to the 
intention of “ object-lessons,” and suggestions as to the points 
to be borne in mind by teachers giving such Ie.s.sons in schools 
in rural distiiets. I'he chief^loinl insisted upon by the circular 
is that lessons on iialiiial objects and phenomena should always 
he condiicte?) upon what has been called “heuristic” prin¬ 
ciples ; that is to s.iy, they should aim .at develojring the pupils' 
faculties of observation and reasoning rather than to convey a 
large amount of detailed information. It is .satisfactory to be 
thus given evidence that the Board intends to encourage the 
rational le.aching of science, but the principles laid down in the 
circiil.tr are piecisdy the same as those staled in previous docu¬ 
ments rcleiring to the kind of instruction which should be given 
as object-lessons. Teachers have been reminded before that 
object-lessons should he observation le.ssons. The prime use 
of such instruction is that it teaches children to observe, com¬ 
pare, and contrast ; the seeSnd use is to impart information, 
and the third is to reinforce the other two by making the rcsults- 
of them the basis for instruction in correct expre.ssion, drawing, 
number, modelling, and other handiwork. 

It is obvious that object-lessons may be made a valuable 
means of tiaining the mental activity and intelligence of 
children, but an es.sential condition of their success is that the 
teachers should be .sufficiently familiar with outdoor nature to 
be sympathetic exponents of her characteristics and moods. 
When such personal acquaintance with natural histpryis absent, 
the lessons .arc litlle more than a rkhauffi of text-book in¬ 
formation, or the expression of a number of more or less unin¬ 
teresting facts. Far too much information is usually given, and 
too much attention is devoted to details which cannot be cor¬ 
rectly comprehended by the pupils. It is df no real advantage, 
educationally or otherwise, for a pupil to have a confused idea 
that a cow has a stomach with four divisions, or to be told that 
a cat has fivjj claws on each forefoot, and four on each bind fool, 
yet this is the kind of information usually given in object- 
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lessons, in spile of all lhal has been done lo discourafje it. 
Hence, in reading the subjoined e.slracls from the Hoard of 
Education’s circular, it shouhl be borne in mind that, though its 
requirements are reasonable, its piinciplcs sound, and its sug¬ 
gestions inspiiiiig, the realisation cannot always come up to 
the standard set foith therein. 

When every teacher pos.sesses (he divine .ifflalus of Nature, 
children will be introduced to natural things by the pleasant 
process here indicated. Meanwhile, we arc gl.ul to Know that 
the Hoard is desirous of giving lime and opportunity for out¬ 
door study in rural districts. How such a system can be 
worked into the curricuhnv of a secondary stlmol is a problem 
which few masters have been able to .salisfacloiily sol\c. 

Teachers should lose no opportunity of giiing tluir scliohirs 
an intelligent knowledge of the surioundmgs ol oidinaiy riiial 
life and of sliowing them how to observe the processes of n.ilmc 
for themselves. One of the main objects of the teacher should 
be to develoji iu every boy and girl that habit ol inejuiry and 
research so natural to children ; they .should be eiieouraged lo 
a.sk their own r|uestions about the simple phenomena of nature 
which they see around them, and iheinschel to search for 
flowers, plants, insects ami other objects to illustrate the lessons 
which they have learnt with llioit leachei. 

It is, moreover, highly desirable lhal llie natural acti\ity of 
children should be luriicd louseful arcoiiiit —that their eyes, 
for cx.ample, shouhl he liaiiied lo lecoginse plants and insects 
that are useful 01 injurious (as the case iimy he) to the agii- 
cuUtirisI, that their hands should lie trained lo some of the 
practical dextciities of rural lile, and not merely lo the use of 
pen and pencil, and lhal they should he taught, when circum¬ 
stances permit, how lo handle the simpler tools that are userfin 
the garden 01 on the faira, before thi ir school life is over. 

Object-lessons must not he, as is loo often llie case, mere 
repetitions of descriptions from text-hooks, noi a merhanical 
inlerehange of set questions and answers between teacher and 
class. To he of any real ruse in stimulating the intelligence, 
the object-lessons should he the jiractising giouiid lor ohseiv.i- 
tion and inference, and they should he constantly illuslialed by 
simple exjrenmetils and practical work in whtch the ihitdren 
can tahe f^art, anil which they can yepeal for themselves at home 
with their own bunds. Specimens of such couises can l.e 
obtained on application lo the Hoard of Education. These 
lessons arc enhanced in value if they are connected with other 
subjects of study. The object-lesson, for cx.amjile, and the 
drawing lesson, may often be associated together, and the chil¬ 
dren should be taught to draw actual objects of giadualed 
difficulty, and not merely to work from copies. In this way 
they will gain a much more real knowledge of commcii imple¬ 
ments, fruits, leaves, and insects than if these had been merely 
described by llie teacher or read about in a lesson-hook. Com¬ 
position e.xercises may al.so be given—after the practical experi¬ 
ments and observation.s have Ireen made—for the jiurpose of 
training the children to express in wools both what they have 
seen and the inferences which they draw from what they have 
seen ; and the children should he ftequcntly ruquired and helped 
to describe in Ihcir exercise hooks sights of familiar occurrence 
in the woods and in the fields. 

Considerable importance is attached to work being done by 
the elder scholars outside the school walls, wlicther such work 
takes the form of elementary mensuration, of making sketch- 
plans of the playground and the district surrounding the school, 
of drawing common objects, of paying visits of observation to 
woods, lanes, jwnds, farms, and other suitable places, under the 
guidance of the teacher, or of the cultivation of a school 
garden. 

The teacher should, as occasion offers, take the children out 
of doors for school walks at the various seasons of the year, and 
give simple lessons on the spot about animals in the fields and 
farmyards, about ploughing and sowing, about fruit trees and 
forest trees, about birds, insects, and flowers, and other objects 
of interest. The lessons thus learnt out of doors can be after¬ 
wards carried forwa>'d in the school-room by reading, compo¬ 
sition, pictures, and drawing. In this way, and in various 
other ways that teachers will discover for themselves, children 
who are brought up in village schools will leain to understand 
whfl,t they see about them, and to take an intelligei^l interest in 
the various processes of nature. 


THE NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS. 

For the .second time the National Union of Teachers has 
held its annuiu' conference at York. It Is twenty-five years 
•ago since the first visit was jsiid, and during this interval the 
union has grown from a membership of 7,941 to the splendid 
total of 42,coo. Delegates to the number of nearly 3,000 were 
welcomed by the Lord Maj'or of York, the other city authori¬ 
ties, and many icpic.sentalivcs of public bodies. 

The jircsident-i'lecl, Mr. M.irshall Jackman, of tht Michael 
Kar.xday Hoard School, Walworlli, delivcicd the presidential 
adilrcss on the ojicning day, .'\pril ifilh. His speech was a plea 
foi reasonable security of tenure for the teacher, and was 
throughout a temperate and statesman like jirescntation of an 
exceedingly difficult question. .Spc.aking of the present position 
of elementary tc.ichcrs, Mr. Jackman said they arc compelled 
to contribute to a scheme lor old-age allowance.s, while no 
prec.uitions are taken to protect them from Ixung unjustly 
ilcpiivcd of the benefits their conlribulions and service have 
[laid for. The (jo'eimncnt wdl be shamefully neglectful of its 
duly if steps aie not immediately taken to protect le.ichcrs 
against imjuslifi.ib'e dismissal. The siqier.innuation scheme is 
lull a lotiery of the worst dcscriiUidn. In almost every country, 
where there is any pretence to a nation.rl system ol education, 
there is to-be found some means of appeal against capricious 
dismissal. Having given a number of typic.il instances of 
unjuslifi.dile dismissal, Mr. Jackman said, teachers claim to he 
more secure in their tenure of office because they are jjublic 
seivanl.s ; their work is ol such a chai.acter lh.it they can obtain 
no vested intcicst in it. To retain lu= post a teacher must keep 
a still tongue. In the interest of education .should this be 
allowed 't If not, then teachers must be jilaced in the position 
of men and women who can speak out when necessity and the 
interests of the chiUlrcn demand it. Te.ichers do not ask for 
the kind of tenure which beiieficed clergymen enjoy. Such a 
system would be detrimental to the intcresU of the children. 
What teachers claim it that, as public servants working in 
public schools, paid for wholly, or in very great part, out of 
public funds, and pensioned from the public purse, their tenure 
of office may depend upon the proper lulfilnient of their schooj 
duties, and not be terminated for matters cntiiely extraneous to 
their school work. As to how rcasonalile security of tenure 
can be secured, Mr. Jackman suggested that a clause be added lo 
the form of agreement which .Sir John Gorst has placed on the 
Code, k'j the eflect lhal no tc.icher shall be dismissed without a 
reasonable assigned cause. 

The remaining jiart of ihe week was filled with meetings for 
the discussirm of current topics of educational imporlancc. 
Kcsolulinns were adoiilcd expressing the opinions that (<t) the 
Central Authority foi Education should consist of the Board of 
Education, together with Ihe Consultative Committee, as pro¬ 
vided by pars. I and 4 (i) of the Board of Education Act, 
1899; (h) Ihe County Educational Authority should be a 
County School Bqard, elected on the parochial register for the 
same areas as for the County Council ; (c) in the administrative 
County of London, the County Educational Authority, as 
defined in par. 6 , shall lie the School Board for London. 

A hearty welcome was given to the Elementary Education 
Bill, 1900, and to the important reform instituted in the Day 
Schools Code for 1900, and to the official recognition of higher 
elementary education given by the Minute of the Board of 
Education, dated April 6tb, 1900. The conference, however, 
recorded its opinion that due provision should be made for 
similar education by means of suitable grants to higher classes 
in public elementary schools, where such classes are established 
with the consent of the Board of Education. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

CEifERAL. 

With a view tf* encourage intetesi in Kngikh composition, 
wc have arranged to award several prizes for essays written l>y 
junior and by senior pupils. Particulars of the competition will 
be found on p. 199. Several subjects are set in each class, in 
order to give every pupil an opportunity of competing for the 
prizes. Attention is invited to the fact that the teacher of the 
form of each winner of a first prize will receive books for dis- 
tnlnuion as additional prizes for ess.iy wiiting. 

“ 1 AM amused,” wiites a corres|)ondent, “ to notice that the 
gentlem.in who propounds tlie ‘Test Papers’ in The Si.lloor, 
Wojiu) apparently dillers from the authors who furnish 
‘Teachers’ Notes on Knghsh Ilistoiy ’ as to what is cssenli.1l - 
judging from some of the rpiosfions asked.” If our correspon¬ 
dent will think for a moment, he will perceive that the conr- 
prlers of the Notes and the propounders of the Test P.rpcrs have 
not ()uite the same object in view. These particul.ir ‘‘ Test 
Papers” arc itriniarily designer! for preliminary canilid.tlcs ; for 
such it IS generally .agreed that topics appealing to the memory 
and im.iginalion ,irc cspeciaTly suitidrle, and iherefuie the rpies- 
tioiis deal largely with picturesque stones and dct.rched inci¬ 
dents. The ‘‘ Te.ichers’ Notes,” on the other handt arc m.iinly 
intended for the teacher preparing classes for .iny grade in the 
Locals; they therefore ])ay niorO attention to lire grouping and 
connexion of events than to the events themselves. Though 
they treat one of the Oxford Local Periods, the compilers hare 
concerned themselves rather with English history than witli the 
peculiarities of exaininci.s. That at least is what wc gather 
from the somewhat cryptic utterance of one of ihcjcinnpilers— 
‘‘ Perhaps the teacher wlio arms at teaching history in a rational 
and intelligent manner is more likely to get his pupils through 
the history [taper at the Osfoid Locals than the teacher whose 
mam aim is to get them through the Oxford Locals is likely to 
leach his piqiils any history.” 

•SlK Oeokgk W. KtlsKWirii, K.C.lt., who has been a[)- 
pointed .Secretary of the Hoard of Education, w.is secretary of 
the Education Department from 1890 to 1899, when he became 
also secretary of the Science and Art De|)artment, in succession 
to Sir John Donnelly. He w.^s educated at Eton and Balliol 
College, Oxford, and obtained .a first class in classics tiiodcra 
tion.s, and a second class in the final schools. He »was ap- 
jxiinted an examiner in the Education De|)arlment in 1867, and 
became senior examiner in 1871. Durham University conferred 
the honorary degree of D.C.L. upon him in 1897, and he was 
cieated a Knight Commander fif the Bath in the same jear. 

Thk Education Department and ihe»Department of .Science 
and Art ceased to exist under these designations on March 31st. 
They are now meiged in the Board of Education. In future all 
commuiTicatinns relating to elementary e^iipatimT .should be 
addressed to the .Secretary, Board of Education, Whitehall, 
London, S.W. Letters concerning science, art, and technical 
education should be addre.sscd to the Secretary, Board of Edu¬ 
cation, South Kensington, London, S.W. 

We learn that Mr. P. E. Swinsiead, the Honorary Secretary 
of the A.ssistant Masters’ Association, is compelled, owing to 
ill-health, to resign his office. We are sure that every member of 
the Association, as well as the numerous educationi.sts with 
whom Mr. Swinstead has been brought into contact, will 
hear this news with the greatest regret. We trust that Mr. 
.Swinstead will soon have completely recovered. 


i8i 

The minute of the Board of Education, dated April 6th, 
establishing higher elementary schools, should go a long way 
towards finally dispelling the difficulties which have for some 
time attended the work of what have been hitherto known as 
higher-giade schools. As predicted by Mr. William Dyche in 
our last issue, the higher-grade school is to be recognised as the 
natural outgrowth of the elementary school. In future all 
schools of this class must he organised to give a complete four 
years’ course of instructioif, and any child admitted to such 
higher schools must either have previously attended an 
elementary school for two years or be Certified by the In- 
s|)ect<^r to be qualified to profit* by the instruction of the 
higher school. The age limit for attendance at these .schools is 
fixed at 15, a fact which will interfere with certain succes.sful 
m.alriculation classes in some of the better existing higher-grade 
■schools. After November 1st ne.xt all newly admitted scholars 
must commence with the first year’s course. In the first and 
second year courses there must be a qualified teacher for every 
40 .scholars or le.ss, and in the third and fourth years a qualified 
teacher for cvesy 30 scholars or less. 

The giants to be paid to higher elementary .schools are to 
he ol the inclusive kind that the new Code has introduced into 
elementary education proper. There is ,i principal grant and a 
giant for pr.aclical work, and for each year these grants arc 
according to a higher and lower scale. The principal grant is 
to be for each of the four years 111 succession («) according to 
higher scale, 27s., 35s., 47s., and 6ss. ; (f>) according to the 
htwer scale, 25s., 33--., 40s., and 55s. The grant for practical 
work is similarly graded for the various years; thus, on the 
higher scale, the amounts are, 8s., I2s., iSs., 25s., and on the 
lower scale, 6s., los., 15s., iSs., in the successive four years. 
The points to he taken into^tonsiileration in deciiling the scale 
of payment are (ii) The suitability of the instruction to the 
circiimst.inces of the scholars and the neighbourhood ; (A) The 
thoiougluicss and intelligence with which the instruction is 
given ; (<) The .sutliciency ai*d suitability of the staff; (rf) The 
discipline aiyl oig.inisation. The grant for practical work will 
only be awarded where special provision for such work is made 
to the s.uisf.iction of the Board. 

.Since 1893 a few students of English training colleges have 
every year availed themselves of the privilege allowed by the 
Board of Eilucalion of taking a third year of training abroad. 
Careful inquiries as to the value of this lengthened course of 
[)re|)aration lor the future work of its teachers have recently 
been m.ade by the Board, with the result that a circular has 
been kssuetl to the authoritie.s of training colleges embodying 
the principles wjiieh will guide the Board in fostering this 
work for the future. The circular details the method.s which 
will be followed in the selection of .students for this foreign 
training, the conditions which should determine the choice of 
the place to which the .student is to be sent, and the circum¬ 
stances in which residence abroad is permitted. 

A Bit.l to amend the Elementary E'ducation Acts, 1870 to 
893, was introduced in the House of Commons by Sir John 
Gorsl, and read a first time on March 26th. The Bill em¬ 
bodies certain small amendments to existing i^cts which the 
experience of administration has proved to be necessary, and 
does not propose any change cither in subjects to be taught or 
other purely educational matters. 

Art masters know that it is often dilicult to provide means 
for their .students to utilise the knowledge and skill acquired by 
completing a course of art training. They vill consequently 
learn with^leasure that the Board of Education have decided, 
at the suggestion of the Council of the Society of Arts, to hold 
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tluriiifjJ'tlie aulumn in the Victoria aiifl Albeit Museum, South 
Kensinfjlon, an eslnbilion of modem illu.stration. The exhibi¬ 
tion will consist of woihs in black and while inlemlcd for book, 
periodical and new.sjsiper ilhis'rations, and will be confined 
^J|(llely to modern exaniiiles of 1) pojjraphical w'ork executed since 
i860. This limit covers the time during; which pholojjraphy has 
been available for reproductive purjioscs, and diirnij; which, 
consequcnily, the oiiginal ilr.iwings h.ne bten pieseived and aie 
avallahle for exhihition. The Board will be .tssisted in the 
selection and arrangement of tlie drawings by an inlhienlial 
connnittee. It is pro))osed that the cxhihiiion sh.dl be opened 
about November 1st, and itimnn open for four nionihs. The 
drawings will h.ave to be sent not later lh.111 October Isl. 


Ai the fortieth .innual meeling of the iVssot lalion of Chambers 
of Commerce lecently held in London it was lesolved to ask the 
lioverninenl to give grants in aid of te.iching coinmcrci.d 
subjects Mich as aie at prisenl given to science subjects. The 
Boaid of lulucalion will he askid to diaw u|> courses of study 
in coninierci.il subjects for elementary and adv.inccd gi.uies as 
i.s now done foi science and ait, and to coiuhicl coiimicicial ex- 
aniiiialions in advanced giades. 

Thk Coimiierci.al Kduc.ation Commillce of the London 
Chamber ol Commcice have dccidcii tofoim cenliesof exannn.x- 
tion in the vaiioiis counties ol the United Kingdom, .ind by 
such means will [uovide a commeici.d cx.imin.ilion, the ceili- 
hcates of which will have a geiieially lecognised value. tSng- 
gestions for the form.xtion of local centics in London alul 
suburbs may be had, together with firiiu ol application to form 
a coniiiiitlee for the proper conduct of the examin.itions, on 
application to the .Secretary, 10, Easichcap, London, K.C. 

Tub Council of the Society ol Arts have detcimined to add 
to the existing examinations of the .Society an ttppei .iml a lower 
grade, .and to revive the .system carried ..n fioni 1876 to 1879 
inclusive, of awarding .x corliric.\tc*in commercial knowledge to 
candidates who have passed in a certain sperilitsl mimbet of 
subjects in each grade. This ceitificale will lie adilitional to 
the certificates granted for separate .suljects. The examination 
in the preliminary or junior grade will he adajited to the altain- 
ments of the continuation .school pupil, who, after reaching 
Standard VI. or VII. in an elementary school (age II or 12), 
goes for two or three years into an evening comimi.ition school. 
The examination in the .secondary 01 intermeih.itc gr.ide will he 
of the same standard as that of the present exammalions of the 
society. The examination in the lin.il or upper giade will he 
adapted to the atlaimncnls of youths who have gone through a 
course of two or thice years at c, higher commercial scliool, 
college, or special institution, and ate eiig.iged in, or aie quali¬ 
fying for the higher branches of couiinercial life. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury a .short lime ago addressed a 
meeting under the auspices of the Kughy and District branch of 
the Niilional Union of Tcacheis in the new Iiig .scliool at Rugby. 
Dr. James, Headmaster ol Rugby, presided. There is some¬ 
thing paiticularly gratifying in practical demonslralioiis of this 
kind of the essential unity of English education. The masters 
of public schools and those of public elementary schools are, 
after all, engaged in the same great work of educating future 
Englishmen, and both classes of teachers will heiielit by knowing 
more about one another. 

t When examiners dnd teachers confer together there is .some 
^ope that the questions set in public examinations will really be 
fait tests of the kind of teaching wtiich the candidates receive in 
the schools at which they are prepared. Such anconference 
(bok place on March 24th at the Girls’ High School, Oxford, 


between science mistresses and examiners of schools. The 
meeting was held under the auspice.s of the Association for the 
Education of Women in Oxford,, and there was a large and 
representative attendance from all parts of tjie kingdom, 
c 

Thai pupil teachers are willing enough to take advantage of 
a Course of University liaining when the opportunity presents 
itfell is seen by the spirited competition vvhicli took place for 
thv nine scliolarships, tenable cither at Oxford or Cambridge, 
of the annual value ol £2^, which were recently offeied by the 
I’upil Teachers’ University Scholarship Conimitlec of Toynbee 
Hall. This enihusiasm was as marked in the provinces as in 
London, and we notice vvith pleasure th.it live of the scholar¬ 
ships were gamed by country candidates. The fact that 
scholarships for pupil te-achers have been olfered by the 
aiithoiilu's of New College, Oxfoiil, and by Ring’s aiui Em- 
mamiel Cullegc>, Cambridge, shows a desire on ihe pait of the 
Universiti-js to belli promising pupil teachers to attend a 
university. 

Title Bo.vid of .Agiicultiiu; li.vve again shown their .appre¬ 
ciation of the vvoik caiiied out hj the .South-E.istein Agiiciil- 
liiial College by laising Iheii gram fiom .^Soo to £l,cxx), the 
in.cximiiiii possible. 'I'lie governufs .lu laking aetive steps to 
iiicrt.ise Ihe accoiimiod.iUuii alfoided liy the College, which 
seems to lie^iiiiirh loo limited for present lecpiirements. A new 
.sc heme, to tound a hi.inch of tlie College devoted to horticulture 
and siiu.Ued in Surrey, .will ,hi all jirolxihility he soon laid 
liefoie the Cov ernors, and it is believed that the Royal Horti- 
cultuial Sociel) and the .idjoining counties will co-oper.ale in the 
matter. 

At the amiu.il meeting, ol tlie National Association lot Ihe 
1 ‘romotion of Technical .ind Second.iiy Education, held on 
Aiuil Olh, a most satisfactory rejiorl, presented liy Sir Henry 
Roscoc, was adopted. On Ihe motion of Mr. Hotihousc, M.P., 
it was agreeil that the lime has now ariived for further legi.s- 
lalion for completing tlie organisation of secondaiy education 
upon the lines rccoiuiiiendcd by the recent Royal Coiiiinission. 

The Staffoidshire Technical Instruction Committee continue 
tlieir good work for teachers of various gr.ides in their county. 
Special classes were last )ear held, we learn from the last rejxjrl 
of the taiimiiittcc, for the elcnicniary .school teachers of North 
Stalfordshirc, in piactic.T .1 experimental science, under an in¬ 
structor .speci.dly appointed for the purpose. Classes throughout 
the county for the instruction of teachers of elementary and 
secondary schools in art subjects, chemistry, physics, cookery, 
horticulture and manual instruction, continue with a .satisfactory 
attendance. Teachers have also been assisted in the study of 
modern languages by grants in aid of the modern language holi- 
d.iy courses, and a special course of instruction was arranged at 
the County Technical School, Stafford, foi teachers in practical 
gardening schools. 

The Committee .if the City and Guilds of London'institute 
have decided that, in counties and county boroughs possessing 
an oiganising secretary for the promotion of secondary edu¬ 
cation recognised by llic Science and Art Department, such 
organising secretary may, on application through the secretary 
of the Technical Instruction Committee or otherwise, be held 
responsible, under certain conditions, fur the conduct of the 
institute’s examinations and folr the establishment of new classes 
in technology, in accordance with clause 7 of the Scietace and 
Art Directory. The committee will, however, continue to. 
require, as a condition for the registration of a class in any 
technologidal subject, the approval by the institute of the quali¬ 
fications of the teacher proposed to be appointed. 
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In replying to the criticisms made upon the work of the 
evening schools in connection with the London School Board 
during the course of the debate upon the Report of the Evening 
Schools Committee^ tlie Rev. Stewart licadlam recently 
gave excellent reasons foi legarding the work a«coropli6hed a: 
very satisfactory. Considerable misapprehension bias arisen by 
the applicatfon, oir the part of many critics, of day school 
methods of calculation to evening .school work. The ordinary 
conclusions based upon aver.age attend.rnce, while fiiitly accu¬ 
rate in the case of clay schools, are of litth' value when a[iplied 
to evening classes. It appears that, .is a result of freeing the 
schools, there were in each week of the session with which the 
report deals nc.irly 18,000 more students present than in the 
previous session. The grants for the same session incioaseil 
from /^ib,l20 to ^18,398 in the c.xse of the Education Depart¬ 
ment, and lho>e from the Science and Art Department rose 
from to .^3,287. It is hoped that it will lie iiossililo in 

the future both to sliglitly reduce the cost jier head as well 
as to increase the efficiency of the evening classes. With tliese 
objects in view, it is propo.-.ed to combine classes, to increase 
the number of commercial schools and .idult schools, and, to Use 
Mr. Headlam’s words—“ by arranging time-tables so as to 
prevent an undue mulliplic.ilion of classes, by making it the 
inlciest of the responsible leifeliers .end of the .issisiant teachers 
to have larger schools and larger classes, by gradii.dly getting as 
teachers only real live men .ind women who wilUmake the 
lessons so interesting and stimulating that all who come will 
want to come again.” • 

TifK London (leologie.d Eield Cl.xss, the object of which is to 
provide students with a means of aenuiriiig .1 knowledge of the 
physical geogia|)hy and geology of the London <U.,lrict, con¬ 
tinues its useful woik. The class is carried on by Professor 
II. ( J. .Seeley, 1 ''.R.S., and he will ag.iin this year conduct the 
annual coiusc of escursions. The excursions are made on 
Saturday afternoons, the first this ye.ar being that of Apiil 28th. 
Dull paiticulais of the first series of visits can be obtained by 
application to Mr^^J. W. Jarvis, St. Mark’s College, Chelsea, 
S.W., who on this oceasion undertakes the iluties of I Ion. Class 
Secretary. 

The University Extension Summer Meeting will this yeai 
be held at Cambridge from August 2nd to 27tli. “Life and 
Thought in the Nineteenth Century ” will form the subject of 
lectures and conferences, and the .services of specialists iij every 
department of intellectual activity have been secured lOjIcctiire 
to, and demonstrate before, the students who assemble on this 
occasion. The lectures on educational progress in the century 
sliould prove of csceplional value to teachers who decide to 
spend part of their holidays at Cambridge, and as an educa¬ 
tional exhibition is also being organised, there will be plenty to 
occupy the attention of this class of visitors. Professor A. V. 
Dicey and Dr. Augustus Jessop and others will lecture on 
“National Development.” Professor Jebb, M.P., Mr. K. W. 
Myers, Ijlr. Churlon Collins, and other eipially \yell-known 
authorities will deal with literary subjects,'while among the 
large array of men of science who will introduce the advances 
in scientific thought to the students who are interested in this 
section of the work of the conference, the names of Sit George 
Stokes, Sir Robert Ball, Prof. J. A. Ewing, and Prof, J. J. 
Thomson may be mentioned. The Secretary of the Cambridge 
Syndicate will give full information about the meetings. 

A SECOND ediiidn of Dr. G. E. Shuttleworth’s “ Mentally- 
Deficieot Children : Their Treatment and Training ” has been 
published by Mr. H. K. Lewis. Additional chapters on 
“Special Instruction” and recent legislation for “'Defective 
and Epileptjc Children ” have been added. 


The fft'r/’s Realm for April contains three articles whiA^l 
with different phases of the work in girls’ schools. Miss 
Dorothea Beale, the well-known principal of the Cheltenhan^ 
Ladies’ College, writes on leaching as a career for girls, giving 
in a most readable form just the information a girl thinking 
of becoming a le.irher will want. Mrs. Hill contributed 
an interesting account of the l''rance.s Mary Buss .Schools, and 
Mi.ss Sybil Melford reports the experiences of several promi¬ 
nent high schools for girls inllie matter of Christmas entertain¬ 
ments. 

A Mke'I[N'«, convened by tho» Ii|]pcrinl Anglo-Indian Asso¬ 
ciation,* was recently held at Calcutta undei the patronage of 
the Loiil Bishop of Calcutta, at which it was resolved that the 
Government of India be asked to sanction the holding of the 
Canibiiilge University Local Examinations in India in the 
intere.sts of the .Viiglo-Indian community. 

iVELm. 

The ijuestion of the education of the pupil teachers ol ele¬ 
mentary schools continues to be discussed. County and local 
governing bodies, School Boards, and hiad teachers of primary 
schools generally seem agreed as to the desirability of banding 
over their eiluc.ition to the county schools. One body only has 
attempted a retrograde movement. The committee of the 
“ Eederation of Welsli School Boards ” preirared a report for 
presentation to their annual meeting, in which they .strongly 
•nivocated that .School Bo.nds should retain in their own hands 
the education of their pupil teachers. They were of opinion 
that the county .schools in their pre.seuL condition were not the 
most ciTieioiil means for otlering this education. The question 
was lUscusseil at the geneial ipeeting, but owing to a considcr- 
.able duer.sily of opinion on the subject the resolution put to the 
iiieeimg does not seem to detiiiilely uphold the committee’s 
recommendation. The opposition of this body may probably 
be accounted for by the fact th.it it does not consider that 
.School Boards are adequately lepresented on local and county 
governing bo'dies, and that it has no ilirect lepresentation on 
the Central Board. 

The death of I’rincipal Edwards, late principal of the Theo¬ 
logical College at Bala, is likely to raise a (lucslioii of importance 
to tl1eologic.1l teaching in Wales. The various religious de¬ 
nominations have hitherto had their separate colleges for the 
training of their future ministers, one being in North Wales and 
the other in South Wales. This h.as meant a very serious drain 
upon their funds, and the efficiency of the teaching has con.se- 
qiiently .sulfeted—-so much so, indeed, that some colleges have 
not been recognised by the Dniver.sity as alTutding satisfactory 
opportunities for study tor ihc B.D. degree. Very few students 
have as yet been able to t-ake this degree, and the theological 
colleges complain that the standard demanded is far too high. 

At present the B.D. degree is only granted to students who 
have previously taken a degree in Arts or Science, and there is 
no probability of the University’s relaxing its demands in this 
respect. In order to give its students opportunities of obtaining 
a belter general education and of obtaining the required degrees 
t is possible that there may be some combination of the various 
colleges and ihcir transference to one or other of the towns in 
which a University College is situated. 

SCOTTISH. 

PrincjI'AI. Story has begun in the GlOsgoiv Hcra.d a series 
of articles dealing with the special points in which the equip¬ 
ment of Glasgow University is most defective and its wants are 
most apparynt. These the Principal commends to all those 
to whom the renown of the University is dear, and whose 
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failh in its uliilit) Id riillil its functions is unshaken h) any tem¬ 
porary einl)arrassn)ents hy ujiicli it may he hampered.” If 
Gla.sp[OW is not to laj; hehiiid in the marcli <jf educational 
progress and icfoiin, he .sliows that it is ah.sohitcly m-cessary 
to greatly e.sp.iiid the Uiiisersity teaching on its scientific side. 
In ortlei to eficct this iniprosemcnt both lime and money are 
reipiiied, and foi the whole imdeitaKiii!' the I’rincipal invites 
“ toidial sMiipalhy and fiee support.” 

.'\r the monthly meeting o( the ATodern I.angu.iges As.so- 
ciation, Mr. C. 1 ). C.im)d)ell, I'ixaminci of Modern Languages 
to the University of lidmKiig'li, read .i paper on the University 
Joint Hoard. The administration of the Hoard, he admitted, 
had caused a good deal of ciilici.sni .ind discontent, hut the 
principle that lay at the foundation of the Hoard was a sound 
one, the objects ol the founders haring been to secure co¬ 
operation and unity of aim and ellort among the Universities of 
.Scotland. A serious defect in the constitution of the I'.oard 
was its change.ihility. .\l present, just as a luemhcr was hegitr- 
ning to bceome useful, he must make room for atiolhei memher 
who woulil be as ignorant as ho was at the beginning of his 
caieer on it. In such eircutnstances, continuity of policy was 
an impossihihh . Changes in the f'osonncl kA the Hoaid were 
necessary if it was to m.untain a health) .\nd progiessive con¬ 
dition, but much less diastie changes than at pre.senl would 
secure that object, and at the same time give '-l.rbihl) and har¬ 
mony to its work from j-ear to ye.rr. 

At the last meeting of the (Tineritois of Ileriot’s Trust, 
Kdinburgh, .several meinheis referred to the serious handicap 
imposed by the Univeisity authorities on nioilern languages at 
the Hursary Kxamination. The fact that they allowed these 
languages to rank as graduation'-ubjecls eiiii.illy with Latin ami 
(ircek .should ensure equality of treatment at the rrehminary 
Examination. I’tof. Laurie staled that the whole subject was 
at present under the consideration of the University authorities. 
There was a veiy strong jiuhli.- feeling on the siilijed, .ind 
niimerotis memorials had been sent to the Utiiv^-rsily, but they 
felt that in the face of an ordiiianci- they could do nothing, at 
least till the report ol the Universities Commis^ion was pub¬ 
lished. This, he expected, would be iiiiblished in the course of 
the next few weeks, and the time would then be rijie for taking 
dcTinite aelion m the mallei. 

I’ROi-'. HKADi.hY h,is ic-signcd the Chatrol English Liter.ature 
in Glasgow University, which he has held for the past ten years. 
Ills retirement, following closely upon that of Lord Kelvin and 
Professor Muriay, is a serious loss to the University. During 
the period he h.vs held the Chair, he has probably been the 
most populai and c-stecined I’rofAsor in thc^ University, and his 
great influence over the students has only been etiuallecl in 
recent years by that of the present Master of Ikilliol. Professor 
Bradley intends to devote himself to purely literaly work, and 
the good wi.shes and high exjieetations ol his GIa,sgow friends 
follow him in his labours. 

Arkanghments have been nude by the council c>f the 
University College, Dundee, to undertake the tr.iining of 
teachers. The grants made by the Scotch Education Depart¬ 
ment for ihl!. purpose are liisiribiilcd hy the council. .Admission 
to the training college will be in no way limited to those 
jrersons who have been pupil-teachers. It will lie open to all 
candidates of eighteen years of age who have pas.sed the pre¬ 
liminary examination of the Scottish universities or hold the 
Leaving Certificate of the Scotch Education Department, and 
who realljr intend to become teachers. The students will 
attend lectures and classes at the University College and lie 
expected to read for the degrees of .St. Andrew^. University, 
Every facility for actual teaching practice is oflered. 


IRISH. 

If is announced that the Hill for amending the Irish Inter¬ 
mediate Act of 1S78, anti giving'the Intermediate Hoard larger 
scope in the spending of their fund.s, so »s to enable them to 
carry out iheii proposed schi'ine of reform, will he brought into 
Parliament iiniuedialcly after Easter. 

The laige rel'oims which are now being introduced into 
Irish piim.uy sidmols, in accordance with the report of the 
Manual Inslrurtion Commission, have lieen put ip practice since 
April isr. AVilli the ending of the financial yeai, March 31st, 
p.ayment hy the results of an annual e.xamination, fiom which 
.1 poilion of the teachers’ iiieoiuc was derived, ceased. The 
schools will continue to he iusiiecled and ex.imiuerl, hut the 
teacher will receive either a lived sal.vry or a salary [lartly tixcrl 
and partly a “ conlinued-goorl-service ” salary, jiaid rjuarlerl). 
It is promised that every teacher under the new conditions will 
have an .ictual ineome at least eriual to his average income lot 
the last three years. The conductors of convent arid monastery 
schools will he ]).ud li) .01 inclusive ca|iilalion merit grant. 
Woikmistresses anil indusiri.tl teachers will he p.iiil at revised 
lales not yet announced, junior libiary .issislanls, juijiil 
teacheis and menitors wdl continue to be paid at the existing 
laUs. 

Exami^'ai ui.ns will also largely he abolislu d 111 tin appoini- 
meiil ,ind piomolion of le.ichers. Principalships will only be 
conferred on trained le.ieheis —a beiieticial change which will 
tend grc.atly to incrcasi the niimhei of tiained teachers in the 
schools. 'I'here will still he lliree grades of teachers, but pro¬ 
motion from lower to higher will no longer dejicnd on examiiui- 
lion, but upon “ training, imsuioii in school, abdily and general 
attainments, good service .ind seniority.” The diploma exami¬ 
nation at the end of tiaining will he the last examination (oi 
teachers. 

Till'' curriculum has not, at the lime ol writing, been pub- 
li.shcd. It is, however, staleil to he simplitieil, and provision 
will be made to v.iiy it to merit the needs of sjiecial jiupils anti 
localities. Elementary science, hand .vnil eye training and 
practical subjects will he introduced. Already three new ap¬ 
pointments have been made:--Mr. A. \V. Hevis, late direCtor 
of manual training under the Hirmingliam School Hoani, to be 
a head organiser of manual anil practical instruction ; Mr. P. 
Goodman to be inspector of Vnusical instruction, the duties to 
ir.clutle his present ones as the Hoarrl’s examiner in music ; Miss 
Fit/.gtTald, at [iresent organising secrelaiy for cookery under 
the Associ.ilion for the Training and Employment of Women, 
to he organiser ef cookery insliuction. 

The Trinity (‘ollege students have behaved with exceptional 
propriety during the (Jueen’s vi-sit. On the occasion of Mr. 
Chamberlain receivirv; his degree in December last, and on the 
day of the relief ol Ladysmith, they sallied into the streets, tore 
down the Mansion House flag, came into conflict with the 
people, indulge;! Jn free fights, and maltretiled the police. The 
College authorities seemed to do little either to prevent or to 
punish such conduct. Strong measures were, however, taken 
by them (it is said, on account of severe representations from 
the Castle) on the day of the Queen’s entry, and the better 
class of undergraduates gave vigorous help also toward.s good 
conduct, with the result that the “Trinity boys” had by no 
means their usual fun, and there were no riotous scenes or any¬ 
thing to mar the enthusiasm, peace and courtesy with which the 
Queen was hy all classes received. 

A Committee has been appointed by the new Irish Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture and Industries to consider the buildings, 
functions, methods and programme of studies of the College of 
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Science as il will be constituted in its enlarged form. It will 
be the head and centre of the whole scientific, educational and 
industrial system the Deparlnynt will carry on, and the build¬ 
ings will be erected on ground already secured beside the 
National Library, Picture (lallcry and Museum in Kildare Street. 
The committee consists of Sir W. Abney, Mr. T. P. Gill, the 
Secretary of the new Dejiartment, Captain .Shaw, the head of 
its industrial section, Mr. Barton, Commissioner of V’aluations, 
.ind Mr. Spring Kicc. 

Ir IS felt in Ireland that the recent debate in the House of 
Commons on the Irish Catholic Univcisity tjuestion indicates 
.1 distinct advance in favour of the founding of Catholic Uni¬ 
versity. The great ability and earnestness of the speeches 
made on beh.ilf of the Catholic claims, and the high position of 
its advocates, quite oiitweighod .iny opposition that was ex¬ 
pressed. The reports obtained by Government show indeed 
that no University such as is asked for exists in any foreign 
coiintiy one receiving State endowment, and yet in close con¬ 
nection with the Church and pi.ictically directed by the bishop,s ; 
but it is felt th.it in Iieland attempts to ni.ikc a more secular 
system accciitable have completely failed, and that such Uni¬ 
versity cducati(>n vvoiiUl br- better th.in none. , Except the few 
Catholics (about 60 out ol l.Joo) in Trimly College, .iiid a few 
more in the (,)ueen's College-, no Catholics in Ircktn.l ate 
receiving any Univcisity education of a thoroiigh*kind, the 
Royal Univeisily being merely an examining body whose gr.i- 
duates can lie prepared any when* The nuestion, hovvcier, is 
still iemote,as it is now impossible that the present Governmenf 
could take it nj). 

cuA-AE.vr ms i vk y. 

Wk understand that in the present Parliament imimcipalilies 
.ire .ipplymg foi powers enahling them to undertake, among 
other things, liankiiig, pawnbroking, coal supply, the making of 
sadillery, tailoring and printing. This incre.ise of interference 
on the part of (iovernment .uilliorilics is our modern method of 
doing what mediieval folk did by vi'ay of gilds. In llieir J.iys 
trades were regulated in the public interest, and gooil things 
liarl to be produced for a gooti piice. In the great devilopmenl 
of industry in the end of last century and the beginning of this, 
some of our gieatesl statesmen despaired of keeping control 
over the rapidly complicated industrial commonwealth, and 
I'iail Russell said that protection fioin force and fraud was all 
tliat Government conltl legitimattly hope to do well. But after 
a brief spell of laMez-Jaire, we are developing, m new ways, 
the old regulations, and our children will liiid it less diflicull to 
sympathise with medieval ideas than with those of their grand¬ 
fathers. 

The Transvaal W'ai has givi n rise in the House of Commons 
to a debate on the relations between Government and contractors 
for supplies to the troops, and we find jt said that, if a black 
list were publkshed which included the names of contractors who 
had honestly striven to do their best, either it would become 
difficult K) place contracts or jrrices would (jaye to Wre raised ; 
and, again, that as long as the Grrvcniment insisted on having 
clieap goods, they were not likely to get the best. All these 
remarks are true and pertinent, but we are reminded by this 
debate that this care for the welfare of our soldiers ami .sailors 
is very modern. In the middle ages soldiers were piovided by 
contract as well as their provisions, and in the great wars of the 
last century the proportion of men who died from disease 
rising from want of due cate was far larger than those who died 
by the enemy. Who does not know of the Walchcren expedi¬ 
tion, or of the ghastly revelations of the Crimea ? 

The Government has decided not to accept the intervention 
of any Power in the present war. That means, wc suppase, 
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that the war is to be pursued it outrance. The opinion has been 
expre-ssed among us that there will be no treaty at the end of 
the war, that annexation i.s the only possible ending thereof. 
We are reminded, though the c.ises are not quite ]»rallel, of the 
great Civil War in the U.S.A. The Northerners were greatly 
otfemled—and most people now think justly so—at the attitude 
of friendly neutrality towards the South adopted by Great 
Britain and other Kuropean Powers during that struggle. There 
was no tre.ity ending that war, because the “ rebellion ” (so the 
Northerners reg.iirled il) was simply put down. The territory 
of the Southern States wa- annexed, and the U.S.A. proceeiled 
to (leal,with il at their ple.isiire. "* 


ON LITEKAKY TEXT-BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN.’ 

“I AM eight year- old lo-d.iy. I g.ave up all my gilt books, 
with pictures, this day twelvemonth, and to day I give up all 
my little stor) books, and I .tm now going to re.rd such books 
as men and \ioinen re.ad.” 

.So .says Kate .Stanley, the p.rltcrn child of that once popular 
blit Dow /orgotleii book, “ Culelrs in Scarrh of a Wife.” And 
Mrs. Ilannah -More goes on to justify her heroine by the 
.iigumLiil that the large nninbei of books written especially for 
children is a hiiidranee r.ather th.in a help to true education. 
“The loo great profusion of rhrldien’s hooks protracts the 
iinhecihly of ehildhood. They arrest the uiidersl.amling instead 
of* adxancing it. They give forwardness without strength. 
They hinder the mind from m.iking vigorous shoots, teach il to 
stoo]) when it .shoiihl soar, and to contract when il should 
exirand.’’ ^ 

.\nlii]u.ited as lire sentiment sounils, and ignoi.int of child 
psychology .IS the .uilhor w.is, these worils yet contain a germ 
of truth. It is a fact that many ehildren's books even at the 
present lime, thongli greatly -uperior to those of a hundred 
years hack, as may he .-eeii'from an inspection of a curious 
reprint of s<?leclions lately issned,- are utterly worthless as 
lilei.alnre, amt therefore re.illy harmiul to their readers. . 41 - 
thougli tlitir moral lone i.s generally high, it is very eonven- 
tion.il, and is eiilorecd by stories of extreme improbability, 
couched in commonjil.tee or careless Knglisli. And even tho.se 
th.il teach a higher levi l, and are healthy, sensible and well 
written, are not dislmguisheil by any high literary quality. 
They do not tram the taste of the reader, nor guide him on the 
way to the .ippierialion of (me literature. And as long as no 
effi'rt is made to bring such literature within the reach of boys 
and girls, not only by judicious editing, but by the personal 
giiidance of those ’intercsterUin education, so long will they, as 
children, he satisfied with these indifferent fictions, and, as 
adults, confine their reading more and more to newspapers and 
iiuga/ines. 

Still il is evirleiit that one must not take Hannah More’s 
arlvice literally, nor force on children of the tender age of eight 
'•such brniks as men and women read,” even if it were taken 
for granted that all gtown-uji peo|)h: are competent guides in 
the matter. I’l.ace .such a book as “ Gulliver’s Traveks,” undi¬ 
luted and unabridged, before a boy of eight, and, excejit in very 

1 *'lUackwoiKj'- I.itsr.iry Ri-adcrs." (Hlackwood.) i8qq. Hk, I., is.: 
Hk. II , is. 41I.; llks. Ilf. aiirt IV., is. 6d. each. 

KiiElish Prose." Edited 1 ,> J. |,ogie Roliertsoii, M..V. (Blackwood.) 
1898. Ill two parts, 2-. 6d. e.ich. 

'■ Englisli Verse." Edited by J. Logic Robertson, M..\. (Blackwood.) 
1896. In two part.v is. 6d. each. 

“Specimens of Englisli Prose." Selected by Kertha M. Skeat, Ph.I). 
(lilackie.) 1899. IS. 6d. 

“ Macmillan's Advanced Reader." (Macmillan.) i8g8. 2s, 

“The Temple Reader." Edited liy E. E. Speight, U.A, (Horace 
Marshall.) Second Edition. 1898. is. 6d. net. 

“ The Newi English Poetry Rook." Edited hy E. E. Speight, R.A. 
(Horace Marshall.) 1900. is. net. 

- “ Eorgotien Children' Books." W. Tucr. (Lcadenhall Press.) 
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pccasiunal iusl:mci;s, he will turn from it in clis|^ii-<t, simply 
because much of it i'. unintclli(;iblc to him. Ohlij^c him to read 
it by himself, wilhoiil any explanation or omission, and he will 
probably hale foi ever the names of Lilliinit ind llrobdingnay, 
dealer to some of us than those ot WlntUngton or Prince 
Chaimiiig. Vet this is one of the most delightful of all 
childien’s stories, if only it be presented in a suitable form. It 
is as .seiticless to snpjiose that a child will read, in the oiiginal 
form .ind without guid.ance, such if book as this, as it would be 
to expect an tinllcdgeil nestling to foi.ige foi limiself in the 
ficdds and hedges. The le.siilt in both c.ises would be dyspep.sia 
or staivation. • * , 

But there is no reason why good adaptations of literary 
classics, presented in .1 form suitable for young piople, should 
not he made the staple of their mental diet, only in this case 
the books must be .is cheap as tlio.,e they aie intended to 
supersede; they must lie ei|ually attr.ictoe in nei.il aiipear- 
ance, and their re.iding should be .it (Irsl accompanied by 
intelligent explanation on the jiart ol some person intimately 
acquainted with the working ot the child mind. Many .itteiiipts 
at such .idapt.itions of good lileiature h.ue been made, but then 
v.ilue has been nup.uied, because, while the oiigin.il w.is con¬ 
sidered too ditlieult for bo)s .end gills, 01 w.is inaccessible to 
them fioni being composed in a Ion ign tongue, the language of 
the translation 01 jiaraphrasc was also imsuitable ior them. 
Take, foi instance, .such a hook .as llawlhoine’s “ Tanglewood 
Tales it is wjitten hy a mastei of style, but it abounds in long 
words of L,atin extraction, which foi in stinnblnig-blocks at ewory 
step. Kingsley's “Heroes” is far bettei .suited to the pnrjifise, 
and far mote generally enjoyed hy children. Tlie objection of 
difticiilt langu.agc applies, in .1 less degree, to Tainb’s “Talcs 
from .Shakespeare,” and in a ^re.alor to his adaptation of 
Chapman’s “Odyssey.” What would must childien undei 
twelve m.ikc of .such a sentence as this: “The subsistence 
which they could hope to draw fiom fowling 01 fishing was too 
precarious to be depended upon ; there did not seem to be any 
chance of the winds changing to^favour tlicii escape, but they 
inu.st inevitably stay there and peiisli, if they let an iiiaiional 
superstition deter them from the means which nature offeied to 
their hands.” It may be argueii that one great .adianlage of 
such a book is to enlarge the vocabulary, and that ihe sense of 
new words can he guessed at fiom the context ; but they should 
not be in so kirge a proportion to tlio.se .dready known. 

Doubtless the best way to inlioduce chihlren to such stories 
is by word of mouth. Boys and girls of fiom .seven to nine 
years of age will listen eagerly to the adventures of Ulysses and 
.P'neas, if they are told simply and ahundantly illustr.xtcd on 
the blackboard, or hy means of such pictures as are to lie found 
in the admiiable versions of Dear* Church, Abich, however, ate 
too difficult for childien of this age. .\nd if to the pleasure of 
listening can be added a little manual work, such as colouring 
pictures reproduced from these designs, the lesson becomes 
almost ideal. Stories from the Greek and Latin poets may be 
followed by those from the northern myths; Balder and Beowulf 
are heroes quite as fascinating as Tclcmachus and Ascanitis. 
After this, keeping always to chronological order, come para¬ 
phrases of “ The Knight’s Tale,” of stoiies from Malory’s 
“ Morte d’Arthur,” or the “ Mahinogion,” the “ Fairy Queen ” 
(an inexhaiiklible .somce of delight), and from Shakespeare’s 
plays. Milton’s “ Coinus ” is another excellent subject for 
adaptation, and so on through the whole course of our literature. 
As the children grow older a few worrls should be said about 
the writer of the styry and of the lime he lived in, and thus the 
first outlines of the history of literature can lie given by the way. 

But the lime comes when the children must lie introduced to 
the originals, and it is a mistake to long delay this first-hand 
acquaintance. It is wonderful what children will* rise to, and 


what they can be leu to appreciate if their taste has not already 
been viti.ited by iiidilfeient fare. And it is heie that the use of 
literary text-hooks comes in. ^In recent ye.irs a wonderful 
improvement has taken place in the readiyg-books provided for 
both Secondary and primary .schools, hut much yet remains to 
be done. The chief dillicully in the jiteparalion of such books 
seems to be this, either they are the work of scholars who, 
with a ihounigh knowledge of the subject matter, bave veiy 
little ae<)u.iiiitanre witli the minds of children, or they ate the 
work oi practical teachers of deficient scholarshi[). Thus, in a 
very interesting senes of icailers, apparently intended for u.se in 
elementary schools, an attempt is made to introduce children to 
literalute, not only by e.xliact^ from v.arious classics, but also by 
paraphrase, from f'h.mcei, S|n usei and Shakespe.ire; but the 
good ellert i.s eoimlei.icled by inaecmate slatement.s, such as, 
“ Boor t’haucei eoukl not s|)ell very well,” or by slovenly 
Englisli, .is, “All he (the di.igon who petaccuted Una's father 
and mothir) h.id to eat foi four years was he <oitldpick ttp 

in the way of kni^hts^' m by attempts to biing thing, within 
the' childish hoii/on by taking away the mystery with which 
thi y .lie* invested by the poet’s imagination, tis in a well-meant 
explanation of the .qip< .iiaiiee of the wilelies in .Macbeth, who, 
VM .tie toll], were not ually witchi ,, lull three old women who 
]iri. tended, lor the s.ike o( gain, that they posses.sed magic 
poweis. These kipsi s aie the mote to be regretted as the idea 
of the bonks IS so good, and as they eontam .so itnich that i.s 
tine liteialine. But if the editor supposes such poems a.s 
Wonlsw'oith’s “ (.'uekoo,’’ t^lielley’s “Autumn” and .Sliake- 
peare's “When icicles hang by llie wall” to be within the 
grasp of Ills aiidieiiee, there ,eems mt very' eogcitl reason why 
in paraphrasing others he should descend to such vulgar 
colloqmahsins .is the onequotid .ibove. I’aiaphrase and .adapta¬ 
tion should .lim at c oinbmcd simplicity ,ind ilignity, and ills 
(|uile po.ssible to tell a stoiy to children in l.ingiiage that is at 
the same time stately .uul l.innliar. 

Another senes of le.ideis, intended for older piqiiks, has been 
|)reparoil by Mr. I.ogie Kuberlson. The editor has followed 
the sound method of combating the p>revalent error which 
separates Ihe leaching of literalurc Iroiii that of literary liistory 
hy providing each of the exii.icts with a biogwphical and critical 
introdiii'tion, and he h.is endeavoured to preserve the symmetry 
of Ills excerpts liy giving a short .synop.sis of the portions 
omitted. Bill while bc.utily agieeing wilh his insistence on a 
direct knowledge of literature^ we would suggest that the intro- 
duciKfiis and synopses are iiiim‘ce.ssary in a hook intended for 
ela.ss use. Such material ought to be provided by the teacher, 
and adapted by him to the class that he is conducting. And 
besides, the style of lire supplementary m.aller is sometimes a 
little dilficult, even for pupils of from twelve to fifteen years of 
age, and not alw.iys very elevated, as w'hen the editor tells us 
lh.ll “ The Canterhuiy Tales” “in mete length bulks nearly as 
large as all Chaucer’'i,oiher writings put together.” But taking 
this series as a whole, it may be accorded very high praise as a 
step in the right direction in the teaching of English literature. 

Other hooks ^ jiich would be found very useful in providing a 
first-hand knowledge of literature are the “ Specimens of 
English I'rose,” selected by Miss Skeat, and Macmillan’s 
“Advanced Reader.” The former, which as iLs name implies 
contains no poetry except a few verses included in one of 
Cowley’s Essays, i.s arranged according to the subject matter 
of the e.x tracts, under the hearliiigs Religion, Philosophy, 
Education, E.ssays, History, and so on, an arrangement which 
is not altogether logical, as an essay might very well be 
philosophical, or historical, or educational. The editor lays 
much stress on points of style, and provides notes on this at the 
end of each extract; but it seems a pity to give to the pupil 
ready digested what a .skilful teacher might employ as a valuable 
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mental exercise. The extracts are admirabft, with one excep¬ 
tion, that from Richardson’s “Pamela.’’ We do not know 
whether this is given iis a mode) of style, or in order to lead the 
pupil to a more intimate acquaintance with the Irook from 
which it is taken, whiA are two of the aims exp(pssed in the 
preface. In either case it seems of doubtful value ; and the 
introductoiy note requires a slight ooirection, since it tells us 
that Pamela “ becomes het husband's second wife.” .Aflei 
twice reading that historic novel, we are still unacquainted with 
the first “ Mrs. It.” 

Macmillan’s “ Advanced Reader ” e.scels in arrangemont, 
and is to be coumiciided for including both poetry and ]>rose in 
chronological order, for there is no rea.son why these .should be 
separated, as in scveial of the readers aheady nieniionei}. Hut, 
like them, n gives no es.li.acts earlier than Ch.iucei, though 
Reoavulf is mentioned in the preface. .V Iranslation of part of 
this poem and of Alfred's nilroduclion to the “ Cui.i I’.isloi.alis ” 
would lie valuable adduioas. This, Iiowevei, does not gie.illy 
affect the utility of the liook, which is e.spccially lia|ipy in its 
selections from the later Knglish writers. The few hiographical 
details provided .it the head of the exfr.icls will he found uselul 
by the pupil, whde they by no means supply the iilace of the 
teacher. , 

A much mole catholic Collection of escerpis is con¬ 
tained In “The Temple Rcadei.” They ate not confined to 
our literature, but range Irom Heiodotus to Cervanlifs, fiom 
the“l£dila” to IJante’s “Inferno” and “ Paradiso,” though 
all the gieal Miiglish cl.issics ui ; also repii-sented. The 
editor h.as adoiited the original plan of connecting I hr exti.iels 
according to setinence of ideas oi theme, but tile sequence 
would not always be ob\ ions to a young le.idei, and for 
practical purpos(s chiotiological arrangement would suit us 
better. Tin- gie.it charm of the book is its absolute Ireshness 
and freedom fiom conventionality; all the e.xliacts aie equally 
valuable for subject m.ittei and for stjlc, while the introductory 
mottoes .ire like g.ites opening out on fresh villas of beauty and 
roni.ince. “The .\ew Knglish Poetry Book,’’which is intended 
as a supplement to the ‘‘ Temple Reader,’’ li.is flu; s,iine charae- 
terislics of refinement and grace. Xolhing in eitlier hook is 
cither Inickneyed or commoiiplaee. liul lierc we must confi ss 
that tlierc is a tendency to subordinate .strength and vigour to 
perieclion of expiession, and tfie piedoiiiinar.ee of seiitiiiienl 
over action in jioetry which is to he read at school is open 
to criticism. Hut the selection is so exipiisile, so steeped in 
poetic glamour, that it would be ungrateful to insist furthej- on 
this point. All the books prorluced under the supervision ol 
this editor aie especially to be coininended for tlie beauty of 
their appearance, which is till the more remark.ible eonsidering 
the low price at which they are issued. 

Any of these readers, except, perhaps, the first on our list, 
would foim an e.xcellent introduction to the study of literary 
history, but they could not be put into the hands of the 
average cliild of school .age in the confidence that he would 
read and appreciate them by himself. A good plan is to 
read them aloud in class, with e.vpiaiiations on the part of the 
teacher, who should draw attention not only to the subject 
matter, but also to its arrangement, which may lx; illustrated by 
a scheme chalked on the blackboard. Children can be inte¬ 
rested in paragraph and sentence structure, and made to 
iinderstand the beauty and propriety of epithets and simile.s, 
far mote than is generally supposed, and it is quite worth while 
to train their critical faculty in this way. After the lesson they 
can be made to paraphrase the extract with the book Open; 
they will insensibly adopt some of the words of the writer, and 
thus enlarge their vocabulary at the same time as they arrive 
at a comprehension of the meaning. Theie can be no better 
exercise than paraphrase for showing whether the significance 


of a passage has been grasped. The reading of each extract 
should be accompanied by a short account of the author, and in 
the case of narrative writing the outline of the story from which 
the passage is taken may lie briefly lokl. No notes should be 
neeessaiy in a reading hook, for the teacher’s own knowledge, 
combined with careful preparation, should Ire adequate to all 
demands of this kind ; and an expLination given off-hand, or 
elicited by means of questions, is much more interesting than 
the releieiice to a bald slatemeiil, usually in small type and in 
another part of the book. 

I!y the time that one of the.se readers has been worked 
tlirougli qi the manner described—and’ this may be done with 
childion of ,ige'' varying from twelve to fourteen—a very fair 
knowledge ol geiicial literature will have been acquiretl. The 
pupils mil be famili.it witli llie names of many great writers, 
and viitliii small portion of their work, and will also have re- 
reived a eoiisiiferable aiiiouiil of llleraiy tmining ; there will be 
■Some cliaiioe that when the guidance ol the teacher is withdrawn 
they Ilia) be able to ilisciiiiiinale between the good and bad in 
literature. And if b) faiiiiliarity with these models they may 
have gained some lecliiig for style, and have learned to 
imil.ite them, however remotely, that also is a consummation 
iiliieli vioiild be a decided Ihhjii in these days of slovenly 
facility. 

C. T. 


. KECENT SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Modern Languages. 

iV Moilttn Frcmh Prae. Edited by H. E. 
Heitlion. 232 |ip. (Macmillan.) 2s. (xi. —A very convenient 
selection ol ten short stones by Kreiich writers of repute; the 
only tale to whicli exception might be taken is Haldvy’.s 
*• J. Ileiil.igc.’’ M. Heiihon has luiiiishcd the stoiies wrlh short 
biogi,iphic.il .Old literary notices'ol the tiuthors represented, and 
with siiflicieiit I.otcj. Those on tlie subject matter arc particu¬ 
larly good ; the huger miiiiher naturally deal with points of 
giaiiim.ir, which are cle.arly explained, or give renderings into 
English, in which there is perhaps rather too much room given 
to slang. The jiroof has been lead with great care. The Ixxik 
will be wclcmiie to many te.iclieis who prefer not to Sfiend a 
whole term ovei a single book. 

A', .-l/'oii/. /.<; P02 (A'j J/im/rts’/Tci. Edited by G. Collar, 
H.A. xii. t 268 jip. (IsVlson.) 21. -This story, with its rather 
forced humour, seems to liave lost none of its popularity, and 
So we have to lecord another edition of it, the only novel fea¬ 
ture of which appe.ar.s to be a historical introduction (two pages) 
dealing with the mytliology and history of Greece. The notes 
mainl) consist of icndeiiiigs of more or le.ss diflicuU expressions 
in the text, which are often neat and usually satisfactory. There 
aie also exercises similar to those ill Mr. .Siepmann’s scries; and 
a voc.ibulaii-, which is, uiifotlunalely, anything but complete. 

C. Noriituii‘l: L'EnierathU des Incas. Edited by the late 
K. Aston Hums, xviii.-I-156 pp. (Macmillan.) 2r.—The 
work of editing this text was not completed when Mr. Aston 
liinn.s’ untimely death occurred; Mr. T. II. Baylcy undertook 
to see it through the press. The story is full of incident, and is 
suitable for rapid reading. The notes are thoroughly satisfac¬ 
tory, and the vocabulary has been compiled with commendable 
care. There are appendices lor retranslation.s 

E. Daudit: La Tour dcs Maurcs. Edited by A. II. Wall, 
M.A. xviii.-1-134 pp. (Macmillan.) 2r. —This, like the 
volume just noticed, belongs to the elementary section of Mr. 
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Sifptnunn’s .Scrit-s. There i-i plenly of movement in the short 
story, which only t.ikes up 58 pages of large type, and can 
easily be read in half a term. The notes are good, but the 
vocabulary is inromjilete. 

The French Jirei;iila> I'cihs. Arianged by A. Tliition. 
64 pp. (Hachette). ()</. Thisisihe twelfth edition, rerised and 
enlarged, of a small handljooh containing the irregular verbs in 
tabular form. It has evidently been found useful; it is eert.iinly 
clearly printed and convenic ut for refetenci-. 

FJenientaty Fri mh (htunmar. 1 !\ C. .S. Le Ifariwl. svi. 
bl20pp. (Oliver anil'Boyd.) n.—ne.itly .irranged little 
liook, on the lines of the giainniatical method, that is to say, 
w ith rules ill the tilst place, and then seiitmces lor tr.inslatu>n 
from and into I'leiich. Theie is .vNo .in introduction on the 
promincialion, of ipiestionable v.iliie. Thus we aie told that 
a ill rai has “ the slioit sound of a .is in ‘ sofa’ ; rather bioaih r 
in hras; bro.ad, like ‘f.ither,' in hhime." Again, “the acute 
.accent gives a hard, sharp sound to .There is much careful 
work in this little graniniai. 

k'ey to Al<[ienUnei of /. I'trne \ “ /.e Tour dn Monde." 
50 |)p. (Maciiiillan.) 2 j. (td. net. Te.achers will be gl.id to 
kiiovv that the key to this book is now av.iilable. If is loiiipiled 
with the care to which we .ire .u'cusiomed in the volumes in Mi. 
Siepmann’s series. 

Ceniati Ccino,st ‘ Ftant. By Iv. I>. Jones, M.A. 56 jip. 
(1 lughes it Son, Wrexham). 6./. .\n admii.ible selection of 

Ceiiiog’.s poems, made with much t.isle and discrelion f&r the 
use of boys and girls in the coinitv schools of Wales. The 
poetics will a[ipeal fioni the fust jiage to tliiir inn.itc love of 
nature, to the iiu|)enshable hoM which the niounlains have 
upon them. To Ceil log, as 'intensely as to Wordsworth, the 
sounding cataract was a passion : the t.dl rock, the mountain 
and the deep and gloomy wood were to him, too, an .ippetite. 
A few notes have been added vvlieie necessaiy, and the ))rinting 
and binding are all that could'be desiied. I'lu book deserves 
to be widely used, and it is to be hojied th.v' Mi. Jones will 
bring out similar .selections Iroiii oilier Welsh poets and prose 
authors. 

Dtr .Stheth von .tU-i\andi nt tind \eiue kklavin. By W. 
Ki|)piuann, M.A. 1S3 pp. (Camluidge Ifniveisity I'ress.) zs. M. 
— The notes to this stoiy are commendably briet and to the 
point, and their most v.aluable fe.iliire is then useluliiess in 
calling attention to points of idiom, the vocabulary also being 
similarly furnished with idioinatie uses of words and expres¬ 
sions. Wc are gl.ad to express agreement with I’rofessor Uipj!- 
mann on the opinion included in the pref.vce as to the useless¬ 
ness of elaborate notes to young boys. ‘ 

ClasBics. 

Greek Melie Poets. By H. W. .Smyth, I’h.I), cxliii. |- 56.1 
pp. (Macmillan.) yr. (td. —This is a book of very great use 
and interest. The term “ melic,” which is certainly better than 
“lyric,” a.s including in its .scope productions meant lor llule 
accompaniment, is not used by the editor to cover the elegiac 
and iambic writers whose works arc contained tn Bcrgk's 
“ Antholygia Lyrica.” To the other authors whose fragments 
are contained in that collection arc added selections from I’indar 
and a gratifying amount of the recently discovered work of 
Bacchylides. In connection with this last author the editor has 
collected and arranged lists of new words to be added to our 
lexicon. The Iittroduclioii deals at length with the various 
forms of y.(Kot, and discourses pleasantly of dithyramb, hyjior- 
cheme, and che like. In the notes we find interesting apprecia¬ 
tions of the several authors the fragments of whfse writings are 
dealt with—alas, that they should be fragments, of Sappho 


especially—and very full annotations and illustrations of the 
■subject-matter. In an appendix is insetted the ancient melody, 
in staff notation, of the “ Hymn to Apollo.” Altogether an ex¬ 
cellent contiibution to the study of old Greek poesy. 

Siahe frtnio ; aJint f.atin Reader. By J. (f. Spencer, B.A. 
132 |)p. Sialo mediit : a Latin Reading-hook. By I’. A. 
Underhill, M.A. 113 pp. (Bell.) it. each. These cheap 
little hooks will be found to form e.xcellent stepping-stones to 
the same puhlishcis’ “ Illustrated (d.issics.” The former con¬ 
tains 26 [lage.s of simple .sentences, and then <|m>ceeds to easy 



passages after the iiianiiei of “ Ilr.idalim,’’ followed by iioUs 
and voc.ibiil.iry ; ibe laltcr^^coiiBists of exlr.icls fiom Eutropius 
and C.esar, Book I. Both an- illusti.itcd in the style to which 
we are .accustomed in the “ Series” edited by Mr. Marchant for 
tills house. The annexed cut is rcjiroduced from Mi. Uiiiler- 
hill’s book. 

Jkniosthene^ i)n the I’uue, J'hiti/'piii if. and III., and On 
the Chef,onc‘tii\. By J. 10 . .Sandys, Litt.D. Ixxii. -h 260 pp. 
(Macmill.an ) Sf.-Like .dl Dr. .Sandys' w'ork, this volume is 
maiked througlioiil by evidences of deep and .accurate research, 
ami of wide .ind l.isU ful schol.irship. The treatment of the 
siieeches is lull .ind adeipi.ile, and vvilhout any annoying display 
of excessive aiinoiatioii or what we may call “ fussy ” comment. 
Thcie is ill the notes wealth of illustration by the rpintation of 
parallel passages, and in one place (Cliers., 12) is given ap ajit 
extract from a Tunes .11 tide on onr Chinese policy. 

].y\tas F.ralosthenes and .Aiioratus. By J. Thompson, M.A., 
and T. K. Mills. M.A. il's pp. (Clive.) 3,1. (td. —We have 
heie a very useful edition of these two speeches of an orator 
whose eharacterislios are grace and simplicity. Full ju.stice is 
done to him in the Introduction, and in the note.s wc are glad 
to lemaik the ahsence of siipei-hixuriance, and the inclusion of 
app.ireiitly all that will help to the right understanding of the 
author. 

Livy. AW-f'. , By A. b. llort, M.A. 171 pp. (Kiving- 
tons.) 2t.—This is .mother of the Middle Form Classics, some 
of which we h.ive noticed befoic. Mr. Ilort has kept his pur- 
jiose it* viev^, which is to give just hcl)) enough, and not to be 
led into superfluities of any kind. The book is to be recom¬ 
mended to those who desire a sensible method of assistance in 
teaching and learning the author. 

The Andromache of Euripides. By K. F. Hy.slop, M.A. 
XX -f- 132 pp. (Macmillan.) 2r. (td .—The editor has pet- 
formed his task w'ith diligence and skill, fiis annotations ate 
sound and luminous, and yet the character of the play leaves 
room for doubt whether his attempt to get it “read in the upper 
forms of our English schools" will succeed. Two points of 
detail are worth mentioning: Mr. llyslop’s rearrangement of 
II. 394-405 is convincing, and his one etymological note that we 
have observed, on 1. 167, is decidedly unhappy. 
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Momait llishry, l!y Dr. Julius Koch. iSo pp. (Dent.)— 
Here we have in compact comp.iss the outline of the history of 
Rome from pre-historic limes down to the lime of the l.i-st of the 
Western Eniperor.s, a. it. 455, •which will Ik- found useful 
where a gonei.al eonspdrtus of events without a gjeat mass of 
detail is required. The translation from the (lerman is by 
L. D. Barnett, JVI. A. 

Edited Books. 

Ivanhoe, With Introduction and Notes by 1 . Ilifjham. 
47 PP- (Black.) li. 61/.—Much may be s.wl for the "rowiiij; 
custom of making class leading books of novels, and no little 
against it ; but the selection of the “ W'averle) ” series for use 
in this way is open to few teal objections. The present volume 
has certainly given vciy little trouble to the editor. His intro¬ 
duction is brief, and bis notes few and (sometimes) f.ir between. 
Such as they are, they have the merit of cleverness ; but, in 
dealing with a pronounced antiquarian like Sir Walter .Sc-itt, 
who never forgot his intellectual bobby foi an instant, it is 
surprising to find how lirief Mi. Highain’s references are. Ills 
note upon Scott hiuiselt also le.ives much to be dcsin d. II 
the object of this volume be to give .Scott’s te\t,>garnishe<l with 
as little of an editor's views as possible, this eiUiion might be 
highly praisi-d. But, .as a seriofts etlort to popularise one who 
was nothing if not learned, it is ly no means hajipy. It m.ay, 
however, serve a teiiipor.iry puipo-e somewhen- about the tliitrl 
form of an .iveiage second-giade sobool. 

As i’ou l.ikc It. (Blackwood’.s .Scliool .Shakespe.iie.) By 
R. Bromley Johnson. 171 pp. li. Ivdilioiis of this play are 
multiplying ap.ico, and, while several are bettir, it is iiiqiossible 
not to jiraise this one. Tlie introduction contains .1 mint of 
matter'^ very skilfully condensed; and at the end a couple of 
paragri;,phs dealing with the hisloi) of the jilay on the stage, 
and as the inspiration of various KiigUsh composers, aie .a very 
happy thought. The latter subject is, however, dealt with very 
inaderpiately. even as to outline. The most interesting featuie 
of the notes is a sketch of laidge’s novel, Iroiii which tins play 
was constructed by Shakespeare. .Vs a preface to each act the 
col responding .section of the earlier novel is brietly given. The 
glossary is very good and complete; .altogether the volume 
makis a very handy and useful school-book. 

I'txt-Iiook for Morning and Evening I’rayer. By Kcv. 
Septimus Buss, TL.B. 96 jip. ((-[ivinglons.) i>. This little 
tractate is written to support the contention that “ The Church 
of England is an inheiitance from oiir .S.axon forefathers, and is 
a lineal de.sccndant from the Kcclesia Anglicana of Magna 
Charla.” It is specially intendeil to serve in the preparation of 
candidates for the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examin.itions, 
and perhaps the most valuable thing in it is a large selection 
of examination papers. This manual has the merits of concise¬ 
ness and clearness, and the fact that it is Ytritten to support a 
view does not entirely destroy its interest. Students will find 
its historical statements deserving of much critical attention. 

HUtopy. ' 

The Matriculation History of England. By C. S. Fearenside. 
352 pp. (W. B. Clive.) 3J. (hI .—This is another of the ad¬ 
mirable compendiums issued by the University Correspondence 
College for the benefit of candidates for the examinations of 
the University of London. It covers the requirements of the 
Matriculation examination, being a sketch of “the History of 
England to the End of the Seventeenth Century, with the 
Geography relating thereto.” Like Mr. Fearenside’s other 
works with the .same object in view, the manner is more original 
than the matter ; but it is a manner which will compel atten¬ 
tion. The carefully preserved balance and proportion with 


which the various divisions of the subject are presented, and 
the accuracy with which the leading '• Notes ” of each period 
are brought before the minds of students, are to be commended. 
The tables, pedigrees, genealogies, and li.sls of contemporary 
rulers will also facilitate a learner’s woik, and direct provision 
is ni.ide for the study of history as a series of problems, without 
which It is apt to degenerate into n.-vmes, dates, bald events, and 
become a mere exercise of memory, supplemented by consider¬ 
able guesswork. Any student Who can find time to read a work 
like that of John Richard Green’s will find that a current refer¬ 
ence to the volume before us will enable him to clench his 
knowledge of many points with .'tn'alisolule mastery. To the 
ordinary candid.ate for cvamiriation, who.se time is limited, the 
volume will be most .suitable. The m.ip.s are e.xcellcnt, and the 
index \ery full. 

A Jlis/oiy oj the English Chnrih. By Ue.in Spence. 250 pp. 
(Dent.) li.net. -The story ol the ICnglish Church is well told 
from the moderale Angbc.in sUii'lpoinl. There .seems to be some 
iinnecesi.irii n petition hoie .ind there, .uid, though the Puritans 
<ire tre.iled more faiily than is usual in such histories, the 
Commonwcrllh period doc . not yet receive the historically- 
minded Ire.itmeiil th.il one looks for in these days. With lhc.se 
c-sceplions the book is a very serviceable history of England on 
its eeelesi.rstic.il side. 

Panic. By Ediiiund G. G.irdncr. vi. -t- 159 pp. (Dent.) 

11. net - -An excellent little book, in wliieh tile history is exact, 
and the art omit of tbe poet’s writings enlightening and thorough. 
No better inliodiiction to the .lulhor of the Divina Commedia for 
English leadeis coiihl well be conceived. 

Geography. 

< 

I'he ■' Piagram ” hlap Series. Designed by B. B. Dickinson, 
M.A., F.R.G.S., and A. W. Andrews, M.A., F.R.O.S. 
(i) Coloured ll.ind .Vfaiis, 12 <i2j in., \d. c.ich. (2) Outline 
Class .\r.ips, 9 X 10 Ml., .Jd e.ich. (Philip.)—The maps in this 
series are the best at present .ivailable lor use in leaching the 
.science of geog'iaphy. The toloiiied maps show the chief 
livers and imporl.vnt tiibularies and other geographical features, 
by shades of live or six gr.ides of blue or brown ; the outline 
maps give the coast line, chief rivers and their tributaries, and .a 
few dots to iii'lioite the (losiiions of import.mt places. In one 
coiner of each map the whole or part of the British Isles is 
shown iqion the same sc.de, so that the relative dimensions of 
various countries and continents are impressed upon the minds 
of the piqiils. The coloured maps are particularly instructive. 
With the elementary fitt in mind lh.at water flows from high to 
lower levels, a student ran understand at once, by an examina¬ 
tion of the maps, hovv the genel’.il directions of the great rivers 
ate determined. In most maps far too much prominence is 
given to the trend of mountain chains, while the positions 
of extensive elevated regions are left out of account. It is 
most important th.it a knowledge of the relative elevation of 
the land should be obtained at an early stage of a course in 
geography, and these maps provide an admirable means for 
acquiring this knowledge and for using it. The details of 
physical, political and commercial geograjihy can be filled in 
upon the maps, and the outline maps can be used in 
connection with them as an improved kind of memory map, 
upon which various distributions of things and conditions may 
be recorded. Though in the teaching of geography maps are 
good servants, lliey may be bad masters. But given first-rate 
maps and the ability to read them, they are a n-ost valuable aid to 
the scientific study of the earth’s surface. For this reason we 
have no hc.sitation in saying that the maps designed by Messrs. 
Dickiason & Andrews should be adopted wherever it is desired 
to impart sound and reasonable instruction in geography. 
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/■/ Practi(al Afethod of '/ctuhing GeOf^raf/ty (Eurofe). Hy 
1 . II. Overton. 2j outline' m.ip',. (C.issell.) (hL J’rovided 
that the.se maps aie only usc'I hj pupds who h.ne an intelli(;ent 
coinprehen'-ion of ciulo^raphy, they .ire w< II worthy of adoption, 
especially in schools prep.'irinj; pupils lor University 1 -oral Kx- 
aniinations. Tiaein^ paper i-. interleaved with the ni.rps, and 
after tracinj; the outline and inserting the oeographical cha- 
racteri.stirs printed upon .some of the in.ijis, the pnpd is e.vpectctl 
to put in the det.iil.',, froni inecnory. upon traeinp paper ami 
hl.ink ontline ma|)s piovideil for the pmposi . As a ine.ins of 
ohtaiuinj.; a knowledge of the houndaries, si/e, river-syslcnis, 
capitals, ports, &c., the, maps ni.ay he iisecl with advanlaf^i'. 
They are remarkahly cheap, and will he found of leal iissislance 
in the teachini' of peotji.iphv. 

Anwhfi .Colon'fd ixyafhtitil Pi,/tt ,,Uditi d hy W. L. 
Wyllie, A.K.A. 30^20 in. (Kdw.ird Arnold.) Unmounted 
\'.(>d : mounted and v.irnislted, w ilh rolleis, 2r. bd. A common 
ohjection to the wall diaoraim freipieiitly used in schools to ie|)ie- 
sent natural ohjecis .iml phenomena, is Ih.it ihev are inaitislic. 
Here, however, we have a series of piituie, aijainst which thi', 
soft impeachment cannot he made. The snhjecis of the pictures 
aie “ 1 ‘ortsmoiUh Harhour,’’ “ I-.ind‘s I'nd," “ .\n Arctic 
Scene,” “Mont Klanc,'' “Vesuvius," “ Swiss Glacier,’’ 
“ Desert and I’yr.rinids” and “ llono Kom; pencr.d view 

of a haihour, cape, fio/,en sea, nioinU.iin, volcano, glacier, 
desert and island, is thus ohlaimd, and a pupil who re"ards the 
pictures is led to consider the actual appe.n.iiici s of these 
formations instc.id of .vssoeiatino tiu in with dcfnntioiis and 
textdiooks. As illustrations of ohject lessons in };eogr.i|ihy, 
the pictiiies .should, therefore, he of distinct seivice, and as 
ornaments for the walls of a scluud they are sinkiiio and 
efteclive. To our minds, ll|^- most instinctive pictures are 
those of “Land's Find” .ind “Xcsuvius” The “.\rctic 
ficene ” is too limited to he typic.d, and, Ihoiish the picture 
of the glacier m.iy he aitistic.dly l.dthful, it is not a good 
representation of the geneial chai.u teiistics of gl.uiii', Thi.s 
notwithstanding, the pictures .ire distincllv superioi to ni.iny of 
those designed to adorn the school. * 

Mathematics. 

I.ont^ntaitf FAemciitaiy Al^oha. lly \V. (i. Constable, 
B.Sc., B.-'V., and J. Millei, B.A. viii, 4.264 pp. (Longmans.) 
2 J. (with answers, 2'. (>d. ; also in 3 parts, 9-/. each). This is 
likely to be useful .is a tolleclion of rules and examples lor 
class-drill. The large number of or.il esercises is a good feature. 
It is not suited for students woiUing by themselves ; very little 
theory is given, and this is supcrhcial and sometimes misleading. 
Teachers who use the hook will do well to ii'inemher that a boy 
might work right through it without le.irnhig any real algebra at 
all. They must supplement its deficiincies, and exercise their 
powers of selection. Ten pier cent, of the examples, nr even 
less, will be quite enough for any .single boy to do. 

The Teaihiu^ of ELntcntary Afalheinatw,. By D. E. Smith. 
xvi.-F3I2 pp. (.Macmillan.) 4.'. 6(/. -This is an excellent 
book, distinguished hy common-sense and sound judgment. 
The historical outlines .ire to the point ; the pedagogy is jiiac- 
tical and free from fads, and the rcfciences ate not only 
numerous, but valuable, the works cited being those of real 
importance and interest. I’rinciiial Smith's remarks upon the 
absurdity of much of the current school arithmetic, on the 
educational value of algelua, if jnopeilv taught, and upon the 
mistake of providing too much apparatus in teaching solid 
geometry, so entirely agree with om own views, that we feel 
some diffidence in praising the book as much as we feel in¬ 
clined to de. But apart from tins “ personal equation,” we 
have no hesitation in recommending the worl^ to all mathe¬ 
matical teachers. 


The Afaihemalical Gazette. Edited by \\'. J. Greenstreel, 
M.A., with the co-operation of E. S. Macaulay, M.A., D.Sc., 
Professor 11 . W. Lloyd Tanner, M.A., F.R.S., and E. T. 
Whittaker, M.xk. Vol. i., No. 20. |23-328 pp. (G. Bell 

and Sons )-7The Mathematical Association deserves all en¬ 
couragement in its effort to provide, hy means of this monthly 
peiiodical, matter of interest for mathematical teachers, espre- 
cially in .schools. A mathematical master, however compretent, 
.seldom has the leisiire to keep abreast of current research, but it 
is .1 great piity when he resigns himself to roujine, and every¬ 
thing that c.in be divm to sust.ain his inteicst, and bring him 
into touch with recent ideas and methods, is of the utmo.st 
inipoitaiice. The school teaching of mathematics, and the 
prevailing tyjie of e.x.iiiiinalions, both lequire serious .aniend- 
nicnl; it is to be hopied that the Association will succecel in 
helping to bring this about. The M.iich number of the Gazette 
contains the second piart of a commentaiy on von .St.audt’s 
“Geonieltie der loipje,'’ by Miss C. A. Scott ; notes on trigo- 
nonielric.d jiorisms and the liilincar co-ordinates of the focoids 
by -Missis. Biomwicb \ D.ivis ; a review o( F'itqvatrick and 
Glieviel's “ Fixercici's d'.Viilhinelique,'' by Mr. Workman ; and 
a selection of pitoblenis. 

Kttiloi'i lilements ot (.'tome!'y- Boohs f.-lV. Edited bv 
C. Smith, .M.A., and .S. Bryant, D.Sc. viii. 4286 pp. (Mac¬ 
millan, 1890.) 31. This has alieady appveaied in separate 

piarts, and obt.iineil a f.ivour.dilc reception. 011 the whole well 
deserved, although there is not much to distinguish this edition 
from othei.s which pvreceded it. kVitli one excepilion, the over¬ 
sights (it the oiiginal l,Mie .appear to have licen all corrected. 
The aulhnis (in common willi many others) give an incoriect 
list of mscribalile piolygoiis. The necessary and sudicient con¬ 
dition lli.it .1 regular polygon of n sides may admit of descriprtion 
by lule and comp.as.s is tlial it 2;'fir . . . where p, </, r, . . . 
.lie dilli'iint primes, each of the form 2'"4 1. Thus the list 
begins with 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15, 16, 17, 20, and 
includes, for e.xample, « -510 — 2,3.5.17, which is solved by 
olrservmg that 

510 4^15 17/ 4 l 2\3 5/ 171 

All tins, too, refers to construction by rule and compass. The 
term “ geometrical constriiclioii ” (p. 265) is too vague. Any 
angle may lie trisected liy a simple geometrical construction it 
the H.se of conies is allowed.' 

Eteincntaiy Illifitraeions of the Differential and Integral 
Calcnliis. By Augustus De Morgan, viii. I-144 pp. (Kegan 
P.iul, Trench, Trubiier & Co.) 5r.—To reprint this tract of 
De Morg.in's was a very hapipy idea. As an introduction to 
the Calculus it is still in many ways unsurpiassed, and should be 
read by every beginner. In this reprint the reader has the ad¬ 
vantage of improved typiography and a useful bibliography. 
For the sake of students with lean purses, we could wish the 
pirice a little lowei. 

Graduated Exerciser and Examination Papers in Book¬ 
keeping By P. Murray, viii. 4-230 ppr. (G. Bell & Sons.) 
2i. 6(/.- A collection compiled mainly from the prapers sec by 
the Irish Board of Education, the Bank of Ireland, and the 
Civil Service Commissioners. A key is in course of prepa¬ 
ration. 

Botoaee and Teobnology. 

Lessons in Ekmetitary Physiology, By Thomas H. Huxley, 
LL.D.,F.R,S. Enlarged and Revised Edition. xxiv.-Fdll Rp- 
(Macmillan.) 4r. 6 d .— Sir Michael Foster and Df. Lea hftve 
done teachers of physiology a great service in preparing a new* 
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and revised edition of Ifuxicy’s wiclely-k»own “Lessons in 
Elementary Physiolojjy.” Many teacheis desiring to continue 
the use of this book in their classes have for some years fell 
that, while its style was perJoft, it had got somewhat out of 
dale owing to the rafiid development of physiological science. 
The revisers, with their dee|)-fcll respect for Huxtey’s memory, 
were the very^persons to undeitake to add to and alter the book 
where necessary, and the work has l)een done with consummate 
ability. Wherever possible the original, clearly-expiessed ex¬ 
planations have tieen left as they were w'ritUn by Huxley, and 
the additions, tile lucidity of which compares fasourahly with 
that of Huxley himself, will ensure the continued popularity of 
the volume as tlie best introduction to this fascin.iling and 
imporlaiil science. The whole book lias bei n reset, and, by 
the help of judicious typing, it-, allrat tireiicss has liccn gically 
increa-ed. 

rractUiil C/ifun.,/,y. J'ai'l 1 . tty William french, M.A. 
xvi -f 136 ])p. (Mclhiicn.) U. 6t/. Mi. fiench has drawn up 
an excellent seiies of experiments foi young heginneis in 
chemistry. White there is naturally very little loom in such a 
liook foi anj thing lu-w to teachers of the sulijeef, the lucthoil ol 
treatment is throughout llial of a practical ui.in who is f.imiliar 
with c.ich of tile ilitticultics expt rienced liy, Ixiys and girls 
beginning the c.\)niimenlal sRuly of .science. The couise of 
woik cosers the siihjccts intludctl in the syll.duis for Evening 
Cioiilinuation Schtiols and tli.it (Irawii up liy a oommitt<:t of tlie 
Headmasters’ Associ.ilioii, luit llie tuder of tieatnii nt is the 
author’s own. Mr. French very lightly Isaves many infeic-nces 
to he drawn by the pupil, but where ,i little guidance will save 
time without jeopauhsmg the development of the young 
cxpetiiiieiilers pow'eis of olisenaliim, a puliciou- hint or a little 
suggestive iiifoimalion is ottered. In sluirt, we have llic well- 
known heuri.stic method with certam wise luodilications. The 
book is .itlractirely printed .and aliunJaiitly illiisliatcd, luit it is 
a pily ill.It some ol the ligures liave been so much loduccd in 
size. Figs. 5, I4 and 15, for instance, might with .idvantage 
be two or thri'e limes .as laige. We can however, with 
confidence reeoaimend tins hyok. 

An Inhodnition to Stiencc. lly Alex. Hill, M.A., .M.H. 
•37 PP- (Heiit.) 1.1. net.—This introductoiy volume to the 
“'Vcmplc Encyclopx'dic Primers^’ is a dainty little hook in¬ 
tended rather “to give definiteness to the general impressions 
of any am.aleurs of science who have attended meetings of the 
vaiious learned societies during the last few rears ’’ than to 
serve lire puipo.se of introducing )oimg people to the metlrods 
of science. Dr. Hill’s presciiUtion of first principles, \vhich 
fills about half the pages, is delightful, both for its pr.aiseworlhy 
fairness and its power of stimulating thought. It would he 
ilifficult to imagine anything more suitable, as a piece of general 
reading, to be put into the hands of boys of the sixth form on 
the modern side of a public school. The science master himself 
would, we arc sure, not only benefit by a*careful .study of Dr. 
Hill’s words, but be eipiaily certain to obtain a few hours’ quiet 
enjoyment in his company. The primer is divided into two 
sections j ftie first is concerned with the first prmcipift referred 
to, and .the second includes lialf-a-do/.en essays on “ The Age 
of the Earth,” “ The Ultimate Constitution of Matter,” “ The 
Origirt of Species,” “The Cause of the Coagulation of the 
Blood,” “The Function of Nerve-fibres and Nerve-cells” and 
“ Microphytology.” We hope the piimer will have as large a 
sale as its excellence de.serve$. 

A Primer of the Physiological Action of Alcohol. By Edwin 
J. Norris, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., F.S.A. x. -*- 6* pp. (Swan 
Sonnenschein.) jr. net.—Mr. Norris intends his small volume 
as a text-book for those Board Schools where lessons are given 
upon “Teihpeiance Physiology’,” as well as for senior classes of 
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Bands of Hope. After a short account of the manufacture and 
composition of beer, wine and spirits, the digestive organs, 
the liver, the blood-vascular and nervous systems are briefly 
de.sciibed, :ind the efrccls of alcohol upon their structure and 
functions ate enumerated. Having had considerable experience 
in leaching, Mr. Norris writes in a way which will be under¬ 
stood by young students. 

7 'he Ncri'om .System of the Child. By Francis Warner, 
M.D. (Lond.),itc. x\ii.+233*pp. (NewYork: TheMacinillan 
Co.) 4r. ()d. net. Most rp.aders of Tmk SuHOOl, WOEUD are 
familiar with tlic work which has been accomplished hy’ Dr. 
Warner^ The atlicics which he coiTlributed to this paper in 
the early months of last year h.ave taught them to know that 
“many conditions leading to sueces.s or failure in the outcome 
ol the later educational years de])cnd upon the care bestowed 
during infancy and caily rliildhood.” The brain is an organ of 
the body, just as the heart is, and tlie parts of the brain can 
act .-.eiiaiatfly and perfoirn ditlerent functions. The teacher 
who is anxious to do his liesL for the pupils entrusted to his care 
must he atile to intirpul the jihysical signs which explain brain 
eoiidilions, and Dr. Warner teaches him how to do so. There 
i.s no more liopetal sign foi the eduealioii of the future than the 
intioduclion of seientifie inclliods of obseivalion into the class- 
100111. In the old days teachers diagnosed all ca.ses of inability 
to properly do the work of the cl.as.s as larini’ss, and all 
insianees of the absence ol prompt lespon.se to a command as 
disoheilience. l!iU, thanks to the elforts of Dr. Warner and 
oilier ])h) siologists, all that is heing changed. The actions of 
lhe*child represent the resultants of a combination of brain 
condilion.s which ate c.iptdile of heing profoundly influenced by 
the cliild’.s environment and tlie sugge-stioil'of the instructor. 
It IS iin|ifralive, therefore, th,-^ te.vchers sliould know how to 
oliscrve and what infeienees to diaw from their observation.s. 
Dr. \\.liner in this book gives tliciii niiicli of tlie guidance they 
iei|uiie. The volume should bo read by every e.aiiiest teacher. 

'I’hc Ploy. B) the hale Milnes Marshall, F.R.S., fsc. 
Edited hy (i.^ 11 Fowler, B.A., PIi.D. Seventh Edition. 
\. f 16S lip. (Nutt.) 

Plemciitoiy Pi-ihti.iil Ciu nustiy. I'y F’rank Clowes, D..Sc., 
and ). B. Coleiii.iii, I\.('..Sc. Third Edition, xvii. 3-282 pp, 
(Cliuiehill ) 31. 61/. 

Both these hooks are so well known and deservedly so 
popular that it is unneees.sarv to review the revised editions 
wliicli have now been publMied. 

HiBcellaneouB. 

Mcditiil indoor Cyiiiihiith\. By Dr. C. M Schreber and" 
Dr. Rmlolf Graefc. • Tianslatad from the 26th German Edition 
by Heilieil .\. Day. pp. X. + 98. (Williams ^ Norgate.) 
3f. net. Teachers of physical exercises, and everyone who 
desires to know how the body can be kept in a perfectly sound 
condition by -implc indoor gymnastics, should see Ibis book and 
act upon the .advice contained in it. No skill is required to 
perform the movements described, and no apjiaratus. The 
exerci.ses aie arranged upon a scientific liasis, so as to strengthen 
and develop all the muscles of the body. Numerous illustrations 
show how to carry out the directions, and by following the 
advice given it is possible for the young and old of ?ithet .sex to 
maintain the body in perfect health with the least inconveni¬ 
ence and in the shortest time. In addition to the series of 
hygienic exercises for the normal individual, a number of special 
exercises for such common ailments as can^be best treated by 
using the methods of medical home gymnastics are described. 
We particularly commend the book to the attenljon of teachers, 
as containing a well-planned series of c.xercises designed ta 
preserve heaflh by natural activities. 
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Elemenlay}! Extrd'.e'^ on Piii/ian's System of Shoythand. By 
S. T. Cooper. (Mull.xml JCdiicational Co.) 4</. The special 
feature of those exorcises is the illustration of the rules for indi¬ 
cating the piosonoo or ahsenco of a vowel in any part of a word 
without aclii.illy ii.scrting it. There are several useful hints 
given, and twenty exeicises Mipplementary to those in the 
“ In.striictor.” 

Victorian and Patriotic Son«s. Written and Composed by 
John Taylor. 24 p)). (I’liihp it Son.) 11. Mr. Taylor has 
here brought together fourteen songs which, in these days of 
patriotic outbursts, should juove very popular. Nearly all are 
in use in the garrison srlvoolt of the British Ainiy throughout 
the world. They h.ivc stood the lest of trial in schools, and 
will, we should think, become hugely used. 


LONDON MATKICULATION, 

JUNE, icjoo. 

Monthly Test Papers. No. 5. 

Till', l.ist of a series of live test papers covering the 
syllabuses of all the eompulsoiy subjects of the London 
University Maiiiculation Kxammation, together with test 
papers m Fieneh, is published this month. Copies of any of 
the papers can be obtained in a foim suitable for distrihiition in 
class. The lepiinted pa]ieis .rre sold in p.achets of twenty-live 
at a cost of Od. net for each subject. The papers m.iy be 
ortlercd through a bookseller, or they ni.iy be obl.ained (']Sost 
free) fioni the eilitors of TllR .steiniot. WoKlli, but in the latter 
rase all orders miist tie prepaid. Copies of the papi rs which 
hare previously appeared in this^^series can still be obtained. 

Latin Grammar and Composition. 

(1) Give the gender, ablative singular, genitive |)lur.il of—los 
trails, vis, cos, acr, anceps, dus, jpeus, merccs, paries. 

(2) Uccline in the singul.ir—srelus audax, nix alba ; and in 
the singular and plural—menior, pauper. 

(3) Give the ordinal and distiibutive numei.ils rorrespoiiding 
to 3, 9, 16, 2rt, 22, 70, 200, 1,000; give the Latin for January 
4th. 

(4) Parse—laiidarier, (jiiestus sum, pavcrunl, capiarc, foretis; 
and give the principal parts of pungo, e.xpcrgiscor, fodio, 
patior, allicio. 

(5) Constiuct .sentences illustialing the dilTerent uses of— 
utrum, qum, ah, quando, in. 

(6) Distinguish between—“ ncscit quis adest ” and “ ncscit 
quis adsil ” ; “ consulit milites” anil “ronsulit inilitibus ” ; and 
translate—Caesar marries Cornelia; Terentia married Cicero; 
the more the merrier; non flocci facio. 

(7) How do you express in Latin--Tintc, place, attendant 
circumstances, purpose i 

(8) Put into oratio obliqiia—Ilostes ego neque vici neque 
vinccre volui; tmirn est eoruiii tirbem expugnare. 

(9) Translate into Latin : — 

{a) It happened that on that day Caesar sent two legkins 
to forage. 

{ 6 ) I am tired of the insolence of that friend of yours. 

(c) There are men who think that death is the departure 

of the soul from the Ixidy. 

(d) Many shall be your trials in war until you found a city. 

te) I wonder wh.al he would do were his son to die. 

(/) 1 would have you forgive me that fault. 

Latin—Casar. 

Df. Bello Gallico, V. Ch. 15 —23. 

(1) Translate: 

(a) Cb. XVI. Toto hoc . . . inferebat. 

</;) Ch. XXL Ab his cognoscit . . . contendit. 

\() Ch. J?XIII. Ac sic accidit . . . perduxit. 

(2) Turn the following passage from the oratii^ obliqua into 

the oratio recta (Latin). I 


“ Pollicenlur sose ci dedituros aique imperata facturos ; 
peliint lit .Mandubraciuni .abiniuria Cassiveilauni defendat 
aique in civitatem mittat qui praesit imperiumque ob- 
lineat.” 

(3) Translate and explain the cftnslruclion of words in iUalics- 
Cae.sar, cum conslilui.sset hieniarc in dontinenti neque mul- 

tum aestatis supercsset atciue it facile extrahi posse intet- 
lif^eiet, obsides inqierat et quid in anno.s .singulos vectigalis 
populo Komano Britannia pcfuieret consliluft. 

(4) Write all you know about Cassivelaunu.s. 

(5) Give, in your own words, as clear an account as you can 
of both of Caesar’s campaigns in Britain. 

(6) Translate : « 

Tempore ruricolae patiens fn laurus aratri 
Pr.icbet il incurvo colla premenda iugo ; 

Tempore parct equus lentis aniiiio.sus habenis 
Et plarido duios accipil ore hqios ; 

Ti inpore Poeiioium compescilur ira leonuin. 

Nee fcril.is ammo, qii.ie fri.il ante, manel, 

(luaeqiie sui nionilis obteniperal Inda magisiri 
Belua, .servilium lenipoie victa subit. 

English Language. 

UbVlsiri.NAL. 

A.—/-ir«3’ naiie, 

(A^ot mote than seven i/ueitions to he attempted .) 

(l) “The connection between/orm and meaning in grammar 
is oflen imperfccl ” (Skeat). llliisiratc this statement. 

{2) Give, ill chronological order, the causes of our ptescnl 
iniperfec.L*orthography. 

(3) Knuineralc the sources ol our Hriguigc. fn what respects 
are the following dates imporiant —597, lOOti, 125S, 1362, 1477, 
1611, 1623. 

(4) Annotate—i'/rcir, an^ht, ywis, brhtctnoom, his, clomh, 
each, phantom, sitih, nnhname. 

(5) Trace the history of the word self. 

(6) What ssto douhtets ' llow h ive they arisen ? 

(7) Account for the forinalion of the following verbs— could, 
are, onyht, soot, faiiyht. Wh.it aie Prepositional Verbs? 

(S) Ihstinguish between Primary and Secondary Dei iv.atives. 
What functions has the sullix eii t 

(9) What is the history of the Geriindial Infinitive ? 

(10) Analyse-I sh.all believe in it when the Dorimants in 
humbler hie, who would be thought in their way notable adepts 
in this refinement, shall act upon it in places where they are not 
known, or think lliemselvc.s not obseived.” 

II. - Literature aiui Composition. 

{Not more than three questions to be answered. ] ’ 

(1) What do you know of any two of the following authors?— 
Chaucer, Ikieon, Milton, Wordsworth, Tennyson. 

{2) Give a brief account of any two of the following works— 
Wav^rley, The Excursion, Pickwick Papers, The Vicar of Wake¬ 
field, Che Holy War, The Canterbury Tales. 

(3) Where are the following quotations to be found:— 

(a) Oh for the touch of a vanished hand 

And the sound of a voice that is still. 

(/') God made the country and man made the town. 

(c) For the .soul is dead that slumbers. 

(d) She sate like Patience on a monument. 

(e) All the world’s a stage. 

(4) Quote any sonnet you have learnt, and explain its struc¬ 
ture. 

(5) Define—Metaphor, Simile, Rhythm, Trochee, Assonance, 
Epic. 

English HiBtory. 

(General.) 

Not more than eight questions to be attempted, of which one 
must be either Q. ii or Q. /2, 

(0 .Show the causes—geographical or otherwise—of the 
economic and political preponderance of southern and eastern 
England before the eighteenth century. 

(2) Illustrate the various origin.s of English towns. 

(3) Summarise the history of the conquest of Ireland, from 
Strongbow’s invasion to the plantation ol Ulster. 

(4) Give a summary of toe development of Paijliament in 
regard to (i.) representation, (ii.) legislative power. 
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(5) Describe the composition of the Court of Star Chamber 
in the reign {a) of Henry VII., anti (b) of Charles I. 

(6) Write brief notices of any of the following, selecting 

bwff from each group :— • 

(a) Persons. Black Prince, .Stephen Langton, Strafl'ord, 
Warwick the King-Maker, Wyclif. * 

( 3 ) Terms. Ceorl, Cmft-gild, Ealdorman, Eorl, I'ief, 
Eyrd, Gesith, Merchant-gild, Hanse-town, Mort¬ 
main, Relief, Tallage, Weregild. 

(r) Ecclesiastical Proceeclinjcs. Conventicle Act, Do Hac- 
retico Comburendo, Hampton Court Conference, .Six 
Articles, Statute of Provisory. 

((f) Ciinl Proceedings. Assize of Clarendon, Provisions of 
Oxford, Statute of I.abouicrs, Statute of Liveries, 
Treaty of Newport, Triple Alliance. 

(7) When were England anti France leagued together in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and against what enemies? 

(S) Sketch the growth of the British Navy before \^(xs. 

(9) On what charges were (u) John Tiptofl, E.rrl of Wor¬ 
cester, (//) Sir Thomas More, (c) Charles I., (</) Sidney, con¬ 
demned ? 


(10) Write down in three parttllel column.s : — 

(a) Any ten of the subjoined place names. 

(b) Any historical events in your period associated there¬ 

with, adding dales if possible. 

((•) A brief description of their position. 

Bannockburn. Fotheringay. Poitiers. 

Beachy Head. GlaslonlSiry. Pontefract. 

Bo.sworth. Hastings. Rochester. 

Boyne. Lewes. Sedgemoor., 

Canterbury. Limerick. .Shrewsbury. 

Chalgrose. Lincoln. Sluys. 

Chester. Mortimer’s Otoss. Stamford Bridge 

Cropredy Bridge. Newhury. Towton. 

Drogheda. Naseby. Worcester. 

Fivesham. Nottingham. Zutphen. 

(11) Give brief particulars, with dates and map, of the English 
colonics founded in Americ.adown to 1700. 

(12) What parts of the British isles are still occupied hy people 
mainly of Celtic race ? Illustrate your answer by a sketch map. 


(ii.) — 


(i.) px-qy=^qx-fy=el\ 

5 

^-3 4 

(6) Find the Highest Common Factor of 

x‘ - itaa:’- i7jr-i-66 and x*— ii|x*-l-3ix:’-f 284—66. 

(7) (i.) The sum of three numbers is 14 ; twice the second is 
less than the sum of the first and third hy 2, and three-fourths of 
the first is ec(ual to the thud increased by 4 ; find the numbers. 

(ii.) The numbci of square yards in the area of a square 
plot of grass is greater than the number of yards in its perimeter 
by 45 ; find the length of a side of the plot. 

(8) Find the value of ’ • « 


4\'1-3v'3 X gy ^aj- \'3 
1 - 2^16 2 n/ 2-7 


•ind sjlve the equation 2y/x-i-5 — • 

(9) (i.) The first term of an .Arithmetical Progression is 

a and the fourth term is ; find the sum of « term.s of the 
4 

series, and show also that the sum of 15 terms is the same as the 
sum of 10 terms. 

(ii.) Sum to zn terms, and to infinity, the series j -24 
+11-:+. 

(10) Find three numbers in Geometrical Progession such that 
twice the sum of the host and last equals five times the second 
and the sum of their si^uares equals 84. 


Answers. 

(1) 9-29giammes. (2) (i.)30%; (ii.) 42lJ%. 

(3) 3 months and 6 months after the first. 


d( 4 ) (i.) 


a-=+I . 
x-—t ’ 


(>i.) 


I. 


(S)(i.)x = 


I 


yoK 


I . 


(li.) I or — 8v 


(ii.) 9 yards. 
(g)(i.)'li£Sl«)«. 

24 


(6) X - II. 
(8)2y/2 + 7; x-4or 



( 7 ) (i.) 8, 4, 2: 

4 

u* 

(10) 2,4 and 8. 


Arithmetic and Algebra. 

(This paper includes the vhole of the work set for the 
Examination.) 

(1) A cubic centimetre of copper weighs 8-85 grammes, a 

cubic centimetre of tin, 7-29 grammes, and a cubic centimetre 
of zinc, 6-86 grammes ; find me weight of a penny in grammes 
(correct to two decimal places) having given that the alloy used 
for coinage in this country consists of 95 jier cent, of copper, 
4 per cent, of tin and l per cent jif zinc, and the volume of a 
penny is i .06 cubic centimetres. . 

(2) (i.) A man borrows ;£'2 and has to pay is. a month fqr the 
use of it until returned; at what rate per cent per annum. 
Simple Interest, is the money lent? 

(ii.) A milkman lakes two samples of milk, one conlainiiig 
25 per cent., and the other, 40 per cent., of water, and mixes 
them in the proportion of a to I ; what is his proht per cent, if 
he sells the mixture at the same piice as he gave for the pure 
milk ? 

(3) A merchant starts a business with a Capital of £600 ; at 
the end of a certain petiod he is joined by a second who contri¬ 
butes ,^400, and later on these two are joined by a third who 
contributes .;^90O; if the prof’ts at the end^q) the»year be 
divided proportionately and that proportion be 4:2:3, when 
did the two men enter the business ? 

(4) Simplify 



fik) _ + Hi+o) 

' (e~a){c-b) ‘ (a~b)(a—c) (b-c)(6-a)' 

Show that the diflerence of the squares of the sum and dififer- 
ence of any, number and its reciprocal is always the some 
whatever the number may be. 

(5) Solve thti. equations:— 

No. 17,, VoL, a.J 


Geometry. 

(Euclid. Bfoks 1 . —I K ) 

(1) Any two«,ides of a triangle are together greater than the 
third side. 

Of all the triangles of a given area described on the same 
ba.se, the isosceles triangle has the least perimeter. 

(2) Equal triangles on the same base and on the same side of 
it are between the same parallels. 

Bisect a triangle by a straight line drawn through any point 
in one of its sides. 

(3) If two triangles have all the angles of the one equal to all 
the angles of the other, each to each, and a side of the one 
parallel to a side of the other, these sides being opposite to a 
pair of equal angles, then shall the remaining sid^, produced if 
necessary, fuim a parallelogram. 

(4) If a straight line be divided equally and unequally the 
sum of the squares on the unecjual parts is equal to twice the 
sum of the squares on half the line and on the line between the 
points of section. 

Also, state this theorem in an algebraical form. 

(5) ABC is a triangle and D is the middle point of BC 5 if 
AD be joined show that the squares described on BA, and AC 
arc together equal to twice the sum of the squares on AD and 
BD. 

(6) In equal circles the angles, whether at the centres or the 
circumferences which stand on etiual arcs shall be equal. 

ABCDEF is a regular hexagon inscribed in a cirple and P 
any point on the arc AB ; show that the angle APF' is equal to a 
sixth part of two right angles. • 

(7) Show that the tangents drawn from any point on the 
common chord produced of two circles which intersect are 
equal. 

If two such points be token in the commow chord produced 
and the four tangents be drawn to the two circles, show that 
the quadrilateral as formed has the sum of two of il$ sides equal 
to the sum of the other two. 

(8) Describcfa circle of given radius to touch a given circle 
and a given straight line. 

Discuss all the possible solutions of the poblem (i.) when the 
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given straight line cuts the circl and (ii.) when the given 
straight line does not cut the circle. 

(9) Describe an isosceles triangle having 'ach of the angles 
at the base double the third angle. 

(10) Circumscribe a circle about a given regular pentagon, 
and thence show how to cireumscidie .t circle about any given 
tegular polygon. 

General Elementary Science. 

rilVStCAI. (^UESIIONS. 

(1) An upright ])ost is fived at the Ixitloni of a pond whicli is 
three feet deep; the top of the post is three feet above the 
water. How will the post apiiear to .111 eye about the level of 
the top of the post and (our or five feet iiw.iy (rum it ? Dr.iw a 
figure to illustrate your answer. Wh.it will be seen as the eve 
moves further and further back from the post i 

(2) Describe fully Grove’s Voltaic Cell. Explain the uses 
of the liquids employed. 

(3) Explain in detail what happens when an electric ciiirent 
is passed through a solution of blue vitriol (copper sulphate). In 
what industry is this experiment utilised ? 

(4) Describe some simple instrument for detecting the 
piesence of electric currents by their action upon a magnetic 
needle. 

(5) Explain .he terms—“Conservation of Energy,” “Inde¬ 
structibility of matter,” “ Barometric Pressure,” “ Kcfrangi- 
bility ” and “ Radiation.” 

CllK-MtCAl. CUKSTIONs. 

(1) State the composition and principal properties of am¬ 
monia. What happens when it is mixed (n) with water, (l>) 
with nitric .acid ? 

(2) Mention six natural forms of carbonate of lime. What is 
the action of rain water upon them ? How does this exphain 
the formation of the caverns of Derbyshire? 

(3) Define “acids,” “bases,” and *• s,ilts.” Given some 
caustic soda and sulphuric add, what expeiinients would you 
perform to demonstrate the chief properties of each of them ? 

French. 

I. Translate the following p-'ssage : 

L’Europe oubllait deux choses: d’ahord que si les Etats- 
Unis n’ont derriere cux qu’iin bref passe historique, il n’en 
r^sulte pas I’absence d’un passe social. La guerre d’indepen- 
dance, qui d’ttne nation en lit deux, nc delruisit pas Tunitt; tie la 
race. Les annales anglo-saxonnes apparlient aux Americains 
aussi bien qu’aux Anglais. Ils y puisenl volonlairement apres 
y avoir puise inconscieinmcnt. En second lieu, Ic diapason 
scientifique dont nous nous servons de ce c6le-ci tie I’Atlan- 
tique nc saurait nous fournir un instrument certain d’analyse 
quand il s’agit de determiner la nature et I’intensite de vibrations 
qui out pris naissance si loin de nous. 11 est bien possible qu’en 
Europe une universite nc puisse exercer d’influence .si ellc 
n’atteint pas telle moyenne de savoir, et qn’en Amerique une 
university restee tres en dei;a de cette moyenne en exerce une 
enorme. 

II. Translate into French : 

The Bishop of X- was much beloved by his people. 

One day, to show their appreciation of his goodness, fliey de¬ 
termined to present him with a mitre and a crosier. “ Thank 
you, my friends,” said the Bishop to them on receiving their 
gift, “but a new hat and an alpaca umbrella would have been 
more useful.” 

III. 

(1) Give the feminine of— Italitn, long, menteuy, vrai, 
epais, and the singular of hs ntveux, vos jtux, nous fAmes and 
ces &mes._ 

(2) Distingui.sh between aveugUmmt and avmglement, 

' plus tot and plutot, consttmer and consommer, quelquts homines 

and des homines. 

{3) Write a few sentences to illustrate the difference be¬ 
tween the meaning and use of run tautre and /*«« et tautre, 
quelque and que} que, quoique and quoi que, tant and autant, 

(4) Give the first person singular of the future of acquMr 

and aeeueillsr; the second person plural of the pluperfect indi¬ 
cative of s'asseoir and nattre; and the present and past par- 
tieiples of rire and tenir. ( 

(5) When are verbs of declaring, believing and knowing 
follow^ by the indicative and subjunctive moods respectively ? 


JUNIOR OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATION, 
JULY, 1900. 

Monthly Test'Papers, No. S. 

n 

Six lest p.a'|)ers in the ten most popular subjects for the Junior 
Oxford Local Examination in July, 1900, have Jieen specially 
prep.ared for us by teachers with a large experience of the 
icijiiireinenls of the examinations. The fifth of the .series is 
given below. Copies of the jupers in any of the subjects can 
be olitained in a form suitable for ilislribiUion in class. The 
leprinteil jiapers are sold in packets of twenty-five, at a cost of 
fid. net. The papers may be ordered through a bookseller, or 
they may be obtained (post free) from the editors of Tiik 
Si Itool. WoKi.l), but in the latter case all orders must be 
prepaid. Cojiies of the pajiers which have apiicarcd in the 
lannary, Februaiy, Match and April numbers of this ye,ir can 
still be obtained. 

Arithmetic. 

(Inctudini^ Stocks and Shares.) 

(1) Simplify:- 

(i.) 14’,- (2', H i(‘.J SJ ; 

{11.) -0010925 -025. 

(2) Convcit ‘9915 into a vulgar fraction in ils low'cst terni.s. 

(3) Add together of 7 half-sovereigns, .! of 5 guineas and 
T of 2s. 4d. 

(4) What decimal of is £2 17s. 7 id. ? 

(5) How many limes is l sq. po., 28 sq. yds., 5 .sij. ft., 
iS .sq. in. contained in 1J •cre.s ? 

(fi) Find, by I’raclice, the wages of seven men for 2 years 14 
weeks 4I days at ^ 78 a year each. 

(7) If 15 men can do a jiicce of work in 15 days, how long 
vviii It lake 18 men to do half the work ? 

(8) Find the sipiaie root of 2-i to four places of decimals. 

(9) In what time will ^^450 amount to £ydi los. at the rale 
of 4 per cent, per annum Simple Interest? 

(to) The internal measurements of a rectangular tank are, 
length 16 ft., breadth 8 ft., depth 6 ft. ; what is the depth of 
the water in the lank when it weighs 12.] tons, t cubic foot of 
water weighing 1,000 or. ? 

I (11) The Compound Interest on a certain sum of money for 
I 2 years at 7.I jier cent, per annum exceeds the Simple Interest 
by ;^‘i6 17s. fid. ; find the sum of money. 

(12) A man invests ^589 in 35 per cent. India Slock at 
1081 ; what is bis annual income and what per cent, does he 
get in return for his outlay ? 

Is this a belter investment than in 3 pei cent. Egyptian Stock 
at 101}? 

Answers. 

(i) (i.) 13I ; (ii.) -0437. (2) jV;;. (3) ;^S »7s. 8d. 

(4) -57625. (5) 144. (6) /1,24s >5^- (7) 64 days. 

(8)1-4907. (9) 3J years, (lo) 3,) feet, (ll) /3,O0O. 

(>*) /t9: 33’»7o!ye»- 

Old Testament—OeneBis. 

(1) Slate the main lessons to be drawn from the character of 
Joseph. 

(2) In what way did dreams influence the fate of Joseph ? 
How arc wo to account for this ? 

(3) Di.scuss the conduct of Joseph towards his brethren in 
Egypt. 

(4) “A man in whom the Spirit of God is.” State the con¬ 
nection of these words, and explain them. 

(5) Give a short account of the history and circumstances of 
Egypt so far as Joseph was concerned. 

(6) What Eastern customs arc illustrated in Jacob’s final 
interview with his brethren ? 

(7j “All my glory in Egypt.” Explain this. Also compare 
the characters of Reuben and Judah. 

Mew TeBtoment—Bt. Luke. 

(1) “The servant which knew his lord’s will.” To whom 
does that refer, and what punishment was to fall upon him ? 
llow does Jesus deal with the guilt of the heathen ? 

(2) Why did Jesus reproach men with blindness? What 
signs of the times should Mve awakened them ? 
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(3) Explain in detail the parable of thtf Great Supper, and 
slate the lessons it is designed to teach. 

(4) Give as many instances as you can recall from this gospel 
of Christ’s demand for absolutt^self-sacrifice in his disciple. 

(5) Explain the anjwer of Jesus to those who showed him the 

[senny with C.Tsar’s superscription upon it. . 

(6) “ lie is not the God of the dead.” .Stale the connection 
of these worils, and express the argument in which they occur. 

(7) On what occasions did Jesus come into conflict with the 
Sadducces ? Give a short account ot their party history. 

English Grammar. 

Analysis and Word Formation. 

(1) Explain- Complement, Retained Object, Piepositional 
Verbs. 

(2) Give examples of the various kinds of Subjects. 

(3) Analyse -(a) We made the ground smooth ; (i) We found 
the ground smooth ; (c) Thus done Ihetales, to bed they creep. 

(1/) Is’t possible that my deserts to you 

Can kick persu.asion ? Do not Icmiil my misery, 

I>e.st that it make me so unsound a man 
As to upbraid you with those kindnesses 
That I have done for you. 

(4) flow are diininutitfs formed ? Give examples. 

(5) Explain the force of the prefixes in willdiolit, aveji, 

educ.atc, mistake ; and of the suffixes iti—pieeenienl, lowly, 
manifold, glorilV. , " 

(6) What IS the me.ining of each of the following—reri r/AC, 
appanaiic, ‘:poii/a>teity, hypcihohiaP allegory, 

(7) Sul'lecls for Essays • 

(rt) Figures of Speech. 

(/<) Glass manufacture. , 

English History. 

(Sl'KCIAt. rKRIOl), (a) 1327-1347.) 

Not mote IhiW five ijitei/ioiis to he a'lempttii, 

(1) Give an account of the rule and overfhiow of Mortimer 
during the minority of Edw.ard Iff. 

(2) Explain Edw.ard Ill.’s cl.aims (o the Erench crown and 
show how ho .set about nraking good those claim.s. 

(3) Mention some of the ways in which Edward fll. obtained 
money for his wars in France. Show how' the French war con- 
triliirtcd to the growth of the^jower of Parliament. 

(4) De.scrihe either (/i) the c.iin]Kiign, or {/>) the battle of 
Cressy. Illustrate your answer, if possible, by a skeleh map. 

(5) Edward III. .sometimes entitled himself “ King of the 
Stas.” Explain this, anti show what steps he look to assert his 
sovereignty. 

(6) Contrast the characters of Edward III. and Kdw'ard I. 

As Yon £ike It. 

• 

I) What is blank verse? Give* some examples of .Shake¬ 
speare’s licence in the use of it, and of words acceitled otherwise 
than they now are. 

(2) In what unusual senses are the foliowmg words em¬ 
ployed :—taxation, humorous, argument, brawls, practices, 
character ? 

{3) Comment on the grammar of— 

You were Iretter speak first. 

If this he .so, why blame you me to lAve you ? 

It was upon this fashion bequeathed me by will but poor a 
thousanrl crowns, and, as thou s,aycst, charged nij 
brother, on his blessing, to breed m^ yell. • 

(4) What is a masqtte ? Describe the one which occurs in 
this play? Do you know of another mascpie occurring in 
Shakespeare ? 

(5) Why was the elder Duke expelled ? Point out any traits 
in his character which might suggest that he was unfitted for 
ruling. 

Geography. 

Italy. 

(1) Draw a sketch-map of Italy, and insert the following 

(I) The chief rivers; (2) the towns, Genoa, Naples, Veuice, 
Brindisi, Civita Vecchia, Ancona, Spezia; (3) the Alps and 
Appenines; (4) the 40th parallel of latitude. 

(2) What are the chief articles of commerce between Italy 
and the Briti.sh Lsles ? 


(3) Account for the fertility of Northern Italy. What do you 
know of the mineral productions of this country 7 

(4) Name the various Alpine passes into Italy. How are the 
Italian railways connected with thoseoftheneighbouringcountries? 

(5) What is there of importance or interest connected with 
Pompeii, Brindi.si, Venice, Florence, Bologna, Pisa, San 
Marino, Carrara ? Name the colonies of Italy. 

(6) VVhere and what arc Elba, Stromboli, Lipari, Etna, 
Garda, the Vatican, Via Appia ? 

Fi:ench. 

■ (i) Translate into French :— 

(a) Put some coal on the fire. It is cold in this room. 

(?/) Those horses are the finest in the town. Look at them. 
(' ) *If you do not like those pTctufes, give them to us. 

{it) What a tall man ! He must be over six feet. 

(«) He who does not work is not often happy. 

(/) The pens he sent me are worthless («« valoir Hen). 
Send them hack to him. « 

(2) Translate into English :— 

Alon cher ami, 

. . . J’ai vu Madame Dudevant, qui se porte bien. 
J'ai ele phisieiirs fois cho/. M. Duris Dufresne, et il est venu 
quatre fois che/ nioi. Nous n’avons pu nous renconirer .... 
I’ai XU M. Delatoiiche, qiii a tie fort aimahle. II me mine 
dim.anche a I’Ahbayc aiix B<jis, che/, Madame Ricamier. Del- 
phiiie Gay doit y lire dos vers et j’y verraitoutes les celehriles de 
i'epuque. Je vais ehtv lul ce soir, fair lire inon roman, et je 
Mils tris occiipee d’un ailicle qui doit etre insert- dans la Revue 
tie Pam. 11 m’oItVe en outre de rediger pour le Figaro, mais 
ie n'en \eux pas. Voil.i tie hien liellcs promesses, et i quo! 
iiliouliront-clles ? Je ne sai.s ... • 

Je suis fort enthumeo, d’ailleurs je me porte bien. 
.\dieu . . . AtiRORE. 

* Donne-nioi des nouvellcs d'Agasta. 

(3) Give a list of the demonstrative ailjectives and the demon¬ 
strative pronoun.s. Put into Ercneh—This pen is better than 
that. lie who reads these hooks will never read those. 

(4) How are some and j:\presseil in French? IlliLstrale 
by translating—I have some apples. Have you any pears ? He 
lias fine white teeth. We have no oranges, but you have some. 

1 have not any. 

(5) Write in full the present indicative, conditional and im¬ 
pelled subjunctive al—fair^ voir, tentr, Papereevoir and 
s’aiseoir. 

(6) E.xplaiif carefully the use of the present participle in 
F'rench. Give four sentences to illuslr.ite. 

(7) For those only who offer “ Colomba ” (pp, ni-132). 

(i.) Translate into English:—- 

(a) p. 120, 11 . 16-25. Cependant Colomba . . . et lour 
guide. 

(/<) p. 128, 11 . 3-14. La chambre qu’elle occupait . . . 
ouv rirait les yeux. 

(r) p. 131, II. 10-17. Ce n’est pas I’lisage ici . . . elle 
a sa leijOn faitc. 

(ii.) Write notes on —verlc pelotue, par mu marche de edti, 
\e. faiic ti heaii, en venir aiix iiiaint, yrejfier. 

(8) For those only who offer “T.’hommc h. I’orielle cassM ” 

(pp. 139-166). • ^ • 

(i.) Tr.inslalf into English :— 

(li) p. 145, 11 . 10-21. Apres avoir accompli , . . manu- 
tenlion des vivres. 

(i) p. 150, II. 3-14. II etait gros . . . n’en etait pas 
muiiis doiix. 

{<) p. 161, II. 12-18. Fougas leur deduisit . . . . ses 
justes reclamations. 

(ii.) Write notes on- a ia demi-solde, entrefilet, embarrai de 
voitims, mii sur la patlie, moyennant. 


Algebra. 

(Ineluding Arithmetical, (leometrical and llarynoniial Pro- 
yreuion^ ) • 

(1) Multiply by 

4 o .1 3 2 

(2) If A divides B and C it will also divide AB + <C. 

Find the highest common factor of * 

x'—2x’‘y ■ 4xy—4y* and Ar'-(- .ipy-i-ixy‘-h- 3 Ay^-^ 2 y*. 

( 3 ) Simplify:- 

(i.)»^+S„^+^+-' 

jr + 2 r ' jr -2 
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\_£_+_ j _“ + * . , J_^ + <• 

' {6~r) (h- ay (c—a) (e — i) (a-i) a~c)' 

(4) Solve the e(i«ations :— 

jj j jr -<i /> + .r (a-^)jc a h 


(ii.) 


ab 

■!L_ 

4 16 " 


(iii.) -5 -= f 

.r+3 * jc—9 y-M 

(5) What lire the two numbers the sum of whose squaies is 
cijual to 26 and whose product is 5 ■’ 

(6) Extract the square root^ oS 

x< + -v'(n-ft-2.i(<r.v’H i)+.i. 

\ a / a* 

(7) Prove that when m and ;/ are positive 

integers. 

Simplify : 

2n/j-I * V 3 bl 

Solve the equation:— 46 f \'.i*~ 3 .r+ 3 - 3 - 

(8) Sum the series:— 

(i.) 1-2 + 2 7 + 4'2 + S' 7 'b • ■ . to 20 terms; 

(ii) 9-3+ I -- ^ + ... to six terms and to infinity. 

Write down the ninth term of each series. 

(9) find the sum of it terms of the scries 


3 


(«-t^)+( 3 «-^) + (5"-^) + 


Insert four harmonic means between *-and 14. 

2 

(10) Find the condition that the roots of the equation 
f.x‘‘-^f.\'+r=o may be (i.) equal and of the same .sign, (ii.) equal 
and of opposite signs. 

F'orm the equation whose roots are 
Answers. 

12 72 36 12 3 


a —/j 


and 


b+a 


(2) .»'+2r. 

(4) (i.) —: 

2 


(ii.) jr=- -3,3'=4 ; (iii.) 3 or -- il|. ' (5) 5 and i. 


{6} x^+ax+L (7) --(v'2+\'3-6) : 2 : = ! or 2 . 

(8) (i.) 309; (ii.) 61 ?; 6J. 132, 

(10) (i.) ^- = 4/r; {ii.) 1/-0 ; {a^—b-)x'‘- (/i- + 2ab--b'-)x 

+ ab = o. 

Euclid. 


Bpoh 

> « 

(1) Define a line, a plane angle, a .segment of a circle and a 
scalene triangle. 

(2) Draw a straight line perpendicular to a given straight tine 
of unlimited length, from a given point without it. 

(3) If a straight line fall acro.ss two parallel straight lines it 
shall make the alternate angles equal, and the exterior angle 
equal to the interior opposite angle on the same side, and also 
the two interior angles on the same side together equal to two 
right angles. 

{4) To a given straight line apply a parallelogram which shall 
be equal to a given triangle and have one of its angles equal to 
a given an^le. 

• (S) Divide a given straight line into two parts so that the 
rectangle contained by the whole line and one of the parts may 
be equal to the square on the other part. 

(6) The opposite angles of a quadrilateral inscribed in a circle 
are together equal,,^u two tight angles. 

Or —If two angles of a triangle be equal to one another, then 
the sides which'are opposite to the equal angles shall be equal 
to one anothel. 

(7) Inscribe a square in a given circle. u 

( 7 r>-If a parallelc^ram and a triangle be on the same base 


and between the Same parallels, the parallelogram shall be 
double of the triangle. 

(8) Inscribe a regular hexagon in a given circle. 

Or —If a straight line is divided into any two parts, the 
rectangle contained by the whole and one of the parts is equal 
to the squate on that part together with the rectangle contained 
by the two parts. 

(9) A BCD is a rhombus and E, F are the middle points of 
BC, CD : show that the triangle AEF is iso.sceIes. 

(10) Construct a rectangle that shall be equal to one-third of 
a given triangle. 

(It) .Any point D is taken in the base BC of an isosceles 
triangle ABC and AD is joined; sh«w that the circles 
described about the triangle,s ABD, ACD are equal, and that if 
the.se circles meet t’A and BA produced in FI and F re.speclively 
the sum of KD and F’D is equal to BC. 

(12) ABC is an equilateral triangle and through the angular 
points A, B, C, straight lines F^AF, F'BD, DCE are drawn at 
riglit angles to CA, AB, BC respectively; show that the circle 
circumsci thing the triangle ABC trisects the .sides EF', F'D, DE 
of the triangle EF'D. 


PRELIMINARY OXFORD LOCAL 
EXAMINATION, JULY, 1900. 

Monthly Test Papers.—No. 5. 

Tiif, iscreasing importance of the Prelimin.ary Local Exami- 
nations of both Oxford and Cambridge has made it necessary 
to take into account the work of the teachers engaged in pre¬ 
paring pupils for these examinations. We have, consequently, 
had six test papers in each of the seven most important subjects 
drawn up by experienced teachers, and the fifth is printed this 
month. Copies of the questions in any subject dealt with can be 
obtained in a form suitable for distribution in class. Particulars 
will be found on page 194, in connection with the Junior Local 
Examination. 


Arithmetic. 

(1) A cargo contains 1,413,700 boxes, and each box four 
hundred and thiity two packages ; how many packages are there 
in the cargo ? 

(2) Divide 9 lbs. 7 oz. 10 dwts. 20grs. by 47, 

(3) Reduce 417,365 farthings to I, s. d. 

(4) Simplify I - Ha - A- 

(5) To the product of 3,tj. and 4J add the quotient of SxV by 
4l- 

(6) Divide the diflference between 3-14125 and 2-681 by -035. 

(7) * Find the cost of laying 5 miles 3 fur. of tramway at 
£ 2 ,' j 92 ios. per mile. 

(8) What will ;^ 6 l 5 amount to in 7J years at 4 per cent, per 
annum .Simple Interest ? 

Answers. 

(l) 610,718,400. (2) 2 oz. 9 dwts 4 grs. 

(3) /434 iSs- (4) 1“- (S) Ds- (6) 13-iS- 

( 7 ) 214.S48 8 s. 9 d. ( 8 ) IOS. 


New Testament—St. Luke. 

(1) Give any instances in which Jesus showed his respect for 
the Law of Moses. 

(2) What did Jesus teach about the Day of Judgment? 

(3) Relate in your own words the parable of the Pharisee and 
the Publican. What lessons was it meant to teach ? 

(4) What are the chief differences between the parable of the 
Pounds and the parable ol the Talents ? 

(51 How was the prediction of the destruction of Jerusalem 
fulfilled ? 

(6) Give the context and explain— 

“A mouth and wisdom.” 

” Chief among the publicans.” 

Easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle.” 

“ One of the days of the Son of Man.” 

And compare “an hundred measures of oil” with “an 
hundred measures of wheat.” 
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Engllih HUtwy. * 

(1685-1697.) 

Not mart than five question^to be attempted. Credit will he 
given for maps or othfr drawings to illustrate the answers ; but 
not more than one-fifth of the time allotted to the paper should be 
devoted to such illusttatiotts. 

(1) Contrast James II. and Charles II. Explain why James II. 
became unpopular in some parts of the British Isles while he 
remained popular in other parts. 

(2) (jive .an account of the Revolution (»f 1688 as regards 
either England or .Scotland or Ireland. 

{3) Write a life of either (Jueen Maty II., nr “ Bonnie Dim- 
dcc,” or Patrick Sarsficld. 

(4) Who was William of Orange? Where is Orange ? Why 
was William chosen to lend the armed resistance to J.ames II. 
and ultimately to take hi.s place? What were the leading .aims 
of his policy ? 

(5) State briefly the objects of the Deilaration of fudulgewe, 
the But of Bights, and the Toletation Act. 

(6) Write down in three columns :— 

(a) The ten following place-names. 

(/i) Where the places aie. 

(c) What events took place there during this period. 

Deachy Head, The Boyne, Glencoe, Kiltiei rankie. 
La Hogue, Limenck, Londondeny, Ryswick, Sedt^c- 
moor, Stcinktik. 

English Gpaminar. 

Parsi.nc. 

(1) Parse fully—“ Even Frenqjimen who have stayed in 
England for several years lose the purity of their accent.’’ 

(2) .Show how the word “ that ’’ may belong to several parts 
of speech. 

(3) Construct sentences as follows ; - 

(a) Verb, two nouns, pronoun. 

(li) Verb, two nouns, proposition, two adjectives. 

(t ) Verb, two adjectives, pronoun, noun, adverb. 

{4) llecline the.se words—fox, man, she. 

(5) Paraphrase : - 

Thanks, Brian, for thy real and care ! 

Good is thine augury, and fair. 

Clan-Alpine ne’er jn battle stood, 

Bui first our broadsword.s lasted blof>d. 

A surer victim still 1 know, 

Self-ofl’ered to the auspicious blow : 

A spy has soitght my land this morn- 
No eve shall witness his return ! 

Robinson Srusoe. 

(1) What has De Foe to say on the value of presentiments ? 

(2) Describe the habits of the savages with whom tirusoc 
comes in contact while on the island. 

(3) Give the most striking instances of Crusoe’' ingenuity. 

(4) What was the dispo-silion made of Crusoe’s property in 

Brazil, when it was believed that he was dead ? 1 low dtd he 

recover it ? 

(5) Explain the meaning of— 

Notary; affidavit; buskins, savanna ; casuist ; scuttle , 
ingenio ; disbursement; baize ; inured ; gudgeons ; hawser ; 
procuration ; perspective-glass ; prudential. 

Geography. 

ITA1.V. 

(i) Draw a map of Italy, inserting the following—Naples, 
Rome, The Appenincs, Venice, (icnoa, Brindisi, The Po, 
and Lakes Como, Garda and Maggiore. 

a In what parts of Italy are found—figs, olives, marble, 
, sulphur, iron, rice ? 

(3) What do you know of Genoa, Florence, Valetta, Brindisi, 
Palermo, Vesuvius? 

(4) Give a short description of (0) Venice or (i) the Plain of 
the Po. 

(5) Give an account of the mountain system of Italy. 

.(o)'Compaiije the climates of England, Scotland and Italy. 


Fnnoh. 

{Set Booh, pp. 53 fa end.) 

(1) Translate into French :— 

{a) The last house in that street is mine. 

(b) My friend has two cats, but I have none at all. 

(c) Don’t go away yet. Stay and give us some munc. 

(d) I have not been to Switzerland for many yean. 

(e) This coat does not fit me, I shall have another made. 

(2) What are the primitive tenses of a verb. Give the present 
and past participles of avoir,’venir, faire, and moterir. Give 
the second person plural, present indicative and preterite of the 
same verbs. 

(3) Write a li.st of the disjunctive pronouns, and say when 
they are,uscd. Form adverbs from foible, heureux, fou and bon, 

(4) Translate into English :— 

II esi vrai que leurs df'fauts augmentcrent beaucoup avec 
I’.age. La cadette enlaidissait it vue d’ccil, et Painie devenait 
plus slupide de jour on jour: ou elle ne rfpondait ritn it cequ’on 
iui demandait, ou ellc disait une sottise. Elle etait avec cela si 
mabidriiite, qu’clle n’eut pu ranger quatre porcelaines.Stir le bord 
de la chemim^ sans en casser une, ni boirc un verre d’eau sans 
cn rep.andre la moilie .sur ses habits. 

(5) Gite the masculine forms of la cadette and Patnle, and 
write the third jK-rson plural imperfect subjunctive of each of 
the verbs in italics. 

(6) Translate into English 

(a) Venons au fait, s’il vous plait. 

(?) II me ferait beau voir, r^pondit la brutale, alter It la 
fontainc ! 

(<•) Justement j'ai appotl? un flacon d’argent tout expris 
pour donner i boire a madame ; j’en suis d’’avis ; buvez it mSme, 
si vous voulez. 

What i.s the infinitive form of ferait and the imperative of 
voitlez I 

(Jive the feminine of beau and the masculine of madame. 


CORRESPbNDENCE. 

The Editors do not hold themselvet responsible for the opinions 
expressed in Utters which appear in these columns. As a 
rule, a Utter criticising any article or review printed in 
The ScHorai. WoRi.n wtfl be submitted to the contributor 
before puldicaiion, so that the criticism aiul reply may appear 
together. 

A. Private Examiners’ Association—A Suggestion. 

You are aware that many secondary schools in this country 
do not avail themselves of the examinations conducted by the 
various public examining boards, but—often for financial 
reasons—prefer loentiust their annual external examination to 
a single examiner or group of examiners. In such (xises the fee 
oft'ered by the governors or the proprietors of a .school is 
frcipiently inclusive of all expenses—for travelling, printing, &c. 

During the next (Jnoe months there will probably be hundreds 
of men and women laboriously setting papers (often on subjects 
for which they have no special aptitude), and either devoting 
much lime to reproducing these papers by some domestic 
copying process, or spending much money in having- them 
printed in small quantitie.s. Do you not think that something 
might be done to avoid this great waste of energy, time and 
money ? 

This seems to me a neglected variety of the educational 
disease known as “overlapping,” and I venture to think that 
it could be largely remedied by the substitution <rf associated 
work for the isolated labours ol individual examiners. Ypu 
have dune so much to help the teacher by your admirable series 
of test-p.apers that one naturally looks to you to do something 
for the equally hard-pressed and ill-paid private examiner. I 
therefore make the following suggestions :—•* 

(l) That you should invite prospective e.xaminers to tell you 
whether they would be disposed to join in any scheme of 
co-operation.* 

(a) That if the response be adequate, you should invite ywr 
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correspondents to send a clearly-made schedule of the examina¬ 
tions for which they arc responsible. This schedule should 
show (if possible, on some uniform plan) the following facts :— 
(<j) The various subjects in which papers are required, and, 
if possible, the time allowed to each paper. 

[/>) The number and grade of the various forms for which 
pa])crs arc required. 

(<•) Which of these papers each correspondent is willing 
to set himself, and which He would prefer to have set for 
him. 

(3) That you or your dep,uty should co-ordinate these 
schedules and assign the* sefting of the p.ipeis to th<^ various 
examiners. 

(4) That you or your deputy should submit copies of these 
papers to all the examiners concerned for suggestions or 
improvements. 

(5) That the revised papers should be printed and sold to 
the contributors at a rate which wouhl be <|uilc impractica¬ 
ble for printed papers in small qu.antilios, and which should 
none the less suflice to remunerate you for your services in 
organising the scheme and the examiners who have actually 
set papers. 

(6) That your July issue should contain a list ,)f papers thus 
set and ])rintcd, arid an olfer to supply these to schools or 
examiners at a specified rate. There arc, I believe, many 
schools which -again for financial rea-.ons—like to use papers 
set by external examiners, but to have the answers marked 
wholly or partly by their own start. Kor such schools it would 
be no slight convenience to be able to secure duly “ moderafed ” 
papers at wholesale rates. 

The execution of any such scheme would, of course, necessi¬ 
tate asking evidence of good fahh from the correspondents, and 
perhaps also the approximate fixing of the dates of examination 
on each subject. 

(iRAHAM .Stowk. 

Oxford. 

[The suggestion seems to us a'good one, but not quite sc easy 
to carry out as our correspondent imagines, Wet.hall, however, 
be pleased to receive the names of any persons who feel disposed 
to join in such a scheme.— Ens.] 

The Training of Elementary Teachers. 

Earl Fortkscuk has recently written to The TYwer on 
“The Training of Elementary Teachers.” The main point 
brought out was the expense of the present training-college 
system, and the noble lord pointed out how much more cheaply 
the work might be done if carried on in connection with some 
of the large secondary boarding-schools. .Now this argument 
as to cost seems to me a very wc.ak one. If the cost of pro¬ 
ducing an efficient elementary teacher were to increase to twice 
its present figure, the money ought to be gratefully found by 
the nation, which owes an untold debt to these men. They 
work far too hard at college, and when they take service in the 
country, their college career often proves the single oasis of a 
hard-working life. 

■With your permission I should like to direct the attention of 
your readers to this question and to the sound principle that 
underlies his lordship’s suggestion. 

< Educational work in England has been marked by two serious 
blots. The one has been the caste feeling between elementary 
and secondary teachers. The latter have very often lieen only 
too ready to carry about with them the air of “ I am belter than 
thou”; to which W former have retorted by a di-sparagement 
of the latter which was Iiased on the small numbers dealt with 
in the classes of secondary schools. The second fault has been 
the unnecessary overlapping of various education^ systems, such 
as technical schools, grammar schools and higher-grade schools. 


In several places 'technical schools have been unnecessarily 
started, where their work might well have been grafted on to 
the existing gramm.ar school. It is to be hoped that one great 
feature of the work of the Boar 3 of Edui^tion will be co-ordi¬ 
nation. Anththe training of elementary teachers is a field that 
lies open for the exercise of the force of combination. Wherever 
possible, the pupil teachers’ school ought to be grdfted on to an 
already existing secondary school. Thus the two systems will 
have a common junction, and the result will eventually prove 
very beneficial. The secondary teacher.s will come more into 
contact with elementary teachers, and learn to appieciate their 
good poiiiK; the elemcnlaly teachers will be brought into a new 
atmosphere in the secondary school. Two points only may be 
noted. The Spedator says that one of the great problems of 
the future will be to spread a love of good literature among the 
pupils of eleracnLaty schools. Dr. Scott, in his admirable 
article in the I'ortni^htly Review for February, says that another 
jiroblein of the future is to permeate the lower orders of schools 
with the public-school spirit. 1 venture to predict that much 
will be done to solve these two problems if elementary teachers 
receive .some of their training in public secondary .schools. 
They will receive sound literary anil .scientific inslrviction, and 
at the same lime be members of a small imperium tn 
nnpeno. * 

This suggestion has, I am sure, much more to recommend it 
than that for dual schools, though the latter have been blessed 
by an ex-master of Winchester. The utlerancs' of this latest 
prophet has unconsciously linked itself in my mind with the 
words, “.Si haec hunt in viridi in arido quid fiet?” 

Somerset Bateman. 

Endowed .School, Watford, 

April 6lh, iqoo. 

The Remuneration of AsslBtant'Maaters. 

The remuneration of assistant-m.asters in secondary schools 
has long been one of the stock grievances of our profession. 
Perhaps the most ra[ml way of getting a definite idea of the 
actual figures is to brielly refer to some of the notices sent out 
by .scholastic agents to fully (|ualified tcacheis seeking new posts. 
Glancing at a list I have before me, I find that the .salaries 
offered to sucli men—graduates of Oxford, Cambridge or IJbn- 
don for the most part--average ^'45 a year resident. In the 
majority of cases, too, the number and diversity of the subjects 
demanded is ludicrous. Tire average headmaster seems to 
expect to secure men with classical and mathematical attain¬ 
ments which would grace a fellow of a college, with athletic 
records worthy of a “ blue,” and who, in addition, arc capable 
of te.iching us “.subsidiary subjects” such odd matters as 
drilling, carpentry, or are capable of singing in a choir or play¬ 
ing an organ in chapel ; and tlris for a perfectly paltry stipend. 
No wonder that many headmasters ate continually changing 
their staff. * 

It must be remembered, too, that the schoolmaster has to 
live entirely at his own expense for a quarter of the year. Take 
his expenditurfe"during that period at thirty shillings a week, 
with an odd two pounds thrown in for travelling expenses, and 
it makes £20 a year to be deducted from bis ;^45> leaving him 
£2$ per annum with which to provide for all his personal 
expenses. From a pecuniary point of view, then, the school¬ 
master is actually worse off than the average housemaid, and 
a good deal worse paid than the school cook. Yet he is 
expected to take the place of a gentleman in society, to be 
well dressed, and to provide him.self with all sorts of costumes 
and paraphernalia necessary for taking part in sports. Then 
there are the numerous occasions on which he is expected to 
subscribe towards various funds in connection with his school. 
This item in my own case came to over five ptounds last year. 
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A friend of mine, a Cambridge graduate, 25 years of age, 
having some three years’ experience in teaching, advertised for a 
scholastic appointment. Among the replies which he received one 
was from the head of a wcll-kaown London school, who ofl'eied 
to allow him to assis? him for tlirce months on trial for nothing 
—a non-resident post. Another gentleman Iriefl to secure his 
services (for full school work) for /^20 a year, while a clergyman 
wanted him to play the organ, sing in the choir, teach short¬ 
hand, book-keeping and carpentry, in addition to the ordinary 
classical and mathematical subjects, for ^^30 a year. .Surely it 
would not be unreasonable to try to bring about a state of 
things under which the sal.iry’ of a thoroughly experienced, 
t|uali(ied giaduate should be at least /'60 resident. What is the 
opinion of your readers ? 

II. II. JOtINSlO.VK. 

London. 

Training College for Girls Educated in Secondary Schools. 

There must be many among your readers interested in the 
movement for obtaining teachers lor our public clemcniary 
schools ((Jirls’ and Infants’) from the ranks of out more highly 
cduc-ited women. A hostel whicli was opened in this place 
about two years ago, to provide the advantages of liome lile for 
a few girls of higher educalfhn and for “university students” 
wishing (a) to prepare themselves for the <,)ucen’s Scholarship 
examination, or, (< 5 ) having passed the cx.aminalioiir to attend 
the Dioces.m Training College as day students, is as yet too 
little known. As a proof that the Salisbury Hostel is already 
doing clticienl work, we are able to record that, of the four 
students presented at the recent (Jueen's Scholarship cxainina- 
lion, two were placed in the first class, one in the second, .ind 
one in the third. There are at the present moment two or Ihrce 
vacancies in the hostel, and the committee arc anxious to bring 
the institution, and the work it is intended to promote, before 
the notice of girls leaving school, and of their parents and 
guardians who may be debating what profession to choose for 
them. All information will be gladly given by tire //a/i. Lady 
Superintendent, or by myself, 

MaKV E. l’AU;KAVlt, 

//du. Secretary. 

, The Hostel, Salisbury. 

PRIZE COMPETITION. 

Competition No. ll.~Engllsh Easaye. 

We offer four prizes for the best English essays on one of the 
subjects specified below. Two prizes are open to competition 
by boys or girls who are sixteen years of age, on or before 
June 9th, 1900, and two prize.s by boj«s or girls over sixteen 
years of age on the same date. 

The first prize in each division will be books to the published 
value of ^alf-a-guinea, and the second prize* feooks*to the pub¬ 
lished value of five shillings. In addition, the teacher of the 
first-prize winner in each class may select books to the published 
value of half-a-guinea for distribution as prizes for essay writing 
among the pupils 0/ his or her form. In each case the books 
must be chosen from the catalogues of Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co., Limited. 

The rules for the competition ate as follows:— 

(i.) Every packet of essays sent by the teacher of a form, or 
separate essay sent by a private student, must be accompanied 
by a coupon (p. xi.) 

(ii.) No essay received after Saturday, June 9th, 1900, will 
be examined. 


(iii.) The decision of the Editors, which will be published in 
the July, 1900, number, to be final. 

(iv.) The competitor’s age must be stated on every essay, 
which must also be endorsed by the teacher or other responsible 
person, certifying it to be the unaided work of the competitor. 

(v.) Replies should be addressed to the Editors, The Schooi. 
World, Si. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 

(vi.) The essay should not exceed 500 words, and may be 
written on any one of the sujrjects mentioned in either of the 
following divisions :— 

Junior Class. —For competitors under sixteen years of age: — 

The Uses of Books. 

'Holiday Tasks. 

Soldiers. 

I’revention is belter than Cure. 

India. 

Comparative Advantages of Town and Country Life. 
Senior Cluis .—For competitors over sixteen years of age : — 

Polar Exploration. 

I'.itrioti.sm. 

Wild Flowers. 

Knowledge is Power. 

Newspapers. 

Alfred the tlreal. 

OUR CHESS COLUMN. 

No 17. 

The. following is the full answer to the end-game given for 
coiirirelilion in March : — 



•'a. 


I. 

()K—K I (ch.). 1. 

K--Q3 or B or D 

ry 

B—B4 (mate). 



B, 



’ I. 

K—B4. 

2. 

Kt. -Ks (ch.). 2. 

K --K3. 

3 - 

Kl.- Kl. 6 (ch.). 3. 

K—B2 or C. 

4 - 

B—K8 (male). 



C. 



3 - 

K-Qi. 

4 - 

B—KB4 (mate). 



D. 



1. 

K—B2. 

2. 

Kt—Kts (ch.), 2. 

K-Kt3 or E. 

3 - 

B-K8(ch.). 3. 

K-R3. 

4 - 

Kt-B7(ch.). 4. 

K—R4 or F. 

S- 

Kt—lis (ch.). a S' 

P—KlsorG. 

6. 

R—Bs (ch.). 6. 

K—RS- 

7 - 

Kl—B3 (ch.). 7. 

K—Kts- 

8. 

K~KB4 (ch.). 8. 

K-R4. 

9 - 

R—R4 (mate). 



2. 

K—Bl. 

3 - 

R-K8 (male). 



F. 



4 - 

K-Kt3 

S- 

Kt—Ks (mate). 



G. 



S' 

K—Rs- 

6. 

R—B4 (ch.). 6. 

K—Kt4. 

7 - 

P~R4(ch.). 7. 

K-R3. 

8. 

Kt—Kt4. 

% 

or 

RxP (mate). 

• 


1 think ^mpetitors will agree with me that this is an exceed¬ 
ingly fine end-game, well worth the time and trouble necessary 
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for its unravetlini'. I’rize-winners and present score will be 
found below. Ten marks have been as.signed to the above 
solution. I shall be glad to hear what our prize-winners think 
of the “ Six Lessons” awarded to them. 

By the time this appears the chess season proper will have 
been finished. The past season has been one of exceptional 
activity in school chess circles, and it i.s to be hoped that this is 
a happy augury of the future. The following have had chess 
fixtures or correspondence matches: Manchester Grammar 
School ; Merchant Taylors’ ; Cheltenham College ; Trowbridge 
High School; Harrogate New College ; Nonconformist Gram¬ 
mar School, Bishop’s Storifoid ;* l*'tiend.s’ School, Saffron Wal¬ 
den ; Taunton School; King Kdward’s High School, Bir¬ 
mingham, and Tettenh.ill College. Manchester, Trowlni<lge, 
and Merchant Taylors' are now competing foi Tnic St liooi. 
WORl.D Championship. The games, if not jn eviously finished, 
are to be adjudicated at the end of the summer tcim. A new 
Correspondence Tomney will then be commenced, of which I 
will give paiticulars in an early nnniber. 

This month’s game ; ~ 



WllllE. 

Bl ACE. 

I. 

P—K4. 

P- K4. 

2. 

]'—KB4. 

P X P. 

3 - 

Kt-KBj. 

P—KKt4. 

4 

B-B4. 

B K12. 

S- 

P—KR4.' 

P KR3. 

6. 

P-Q4. 

1 ’-Q 3 - 

7 - 

Kt-B3. 

P- (>B3. 

8. 

I’x 1>. 

PxP. 

9 - 

RxR. 

Bx K. 

10. 

Kt-Ks. 

PxKl8. 

11. 

-Q-RS- 

Q-B3. 

12. 

PxP. 

Q—Kta. 

«J- 

P- K6. 

Kt-B3. 

14. 

PxP (Ch.). 

K—Bi. 

IS- 

B X P. 

K--K2. 

16. 

B—Q6 (Ch.). 

K x B. 

17 - 

P—KS (Ch). 

Kx P. 

18. 

P Queens. 

(J x Q. 

19 - 

QxP (Ch.). 

k-Q 5 . 


Answer these questions: 

(1) At move 15 why did not Black play P x B or Kt x Q ? 

(2) After Black’s 19th move. White mates in three. How ? 
The prizes will be of the usual kind. 

Rules. 

1. —Solutions to be .sent on post cards. 

2. —Give name, date, age and fddres.s. (Age limit, 21.) 

3. —Solutions to be received on or before May I2ih. 

4. — Address: 

The Chess Lditor, 

The School World, 

St. Martin’s Street, 

London, W.C. 

Result of April Competition. 

The end-game given above has proved loo much for most of 
our solvers... Only four obtained full marks, viz., Messrs. 
Digk, Leonard Poy.ser and Russell. The prizes have been 
aw'urded to them. C. Mellows obtains six marks, F. G. M. 
Beck and E. 11 . Kettle four marks. 

^Scores ui' to Date. 

Nineteen points: Messrs. Dick, Poyser, I..eonard. 

Fifteen points : Messrs. C- Mellows and C. F'. Russell. 
Thirteen points : Messrs. Beck, Kettle. t 

For other scores see last month. 


CALENDAR. 


[Items Jor the 

Hay, 1900. 

Tuesday, I.st. 


June Cale^ar must 
May 1900.]^ 


be received by 


Wednesday, 2nd.- 
Thursday, 3rd.- 

Friday, 4th.— 

Saturday, 5th.- 
Tuesday, 8lh.-- 

Wednesday, 9th. —; 


Thursday, loth.— 

Saturday, t2lh.- 

Tuesday, I5tli. 

Wednesday, Ibtb. 
Friday, i8lh. 

Saturday, 19th.- 

Tuesday, 22nd.- 

Saturday, 26th.- 

Monday, 24th.' 

Wednesday, 30th.- 
Thursday, 31st.- 


Return forms lot (a) London University 
Malricul.alioii, June Examination; (b) 
Array E.xaminaiions, Sandhurst and 
Woolwich ; (r) Pcrmis.sion to sit at 
Queen’s Scholarshi|i Examination, 1900. 

-Scholarship Examination at Dover thillegc 
begins. 

Course of Lecluies on •“The Poetry of 
Robert Browning,” by Rev. Stopford 
Brooke, at Univei-sity College, W.C., 
begins. (8.30 p.m.) 

Free Public Lectures on “ l*re-historic 
Chronology,” by Professor Montclino, 
at University College, W.C., begin. 
(4 p.m.) 

London Geological b'ield Class : Excursion 
to Bagsliot. 

Andrews Entrance Scholarship Examina¬ 
tion begins at University College, 
W.C. 

Scholarship Examination at Aldenham 
School, K'stree, begiii-s. 

I’ractical Examinations of City and Guilds 
of l.ondon Technical Institute begin. 

Iteturn forms for Oxford and Cambridge 
liigber Ccitificatc Examination. 

Relutii firms (a) for Edinburgh Local 
Examinations ; (li) to Local Secretaries 
for Oxford Local Examinations. 

London Geological field Class : Excursion 
to Dorking. 

-Scholarship Examination at Btomsgrove 
School begins. 

-Return forms for Pupils’ Examinations of 
College of Preceptor.s. 

Return forms for (a) Matriculation Ex¬ 
amination of University of Wales; (b) 
Oxford and Cambridge Schools Lower 
Certificate Examination. 

London Geological Field Class: Excursion 
to Gomshall. 

Scholarship Examination at Voikshire 
College, Leeds. 

London Geological Field Class : Excursion 
to Oxted. 

-Scholarship Examination at Rugby School 
begins. 

-LL.A. Examination at St. Andrew’s Uni¬ 
versity begins. 

-Bursaries Examination at Dundee Univer¬ 
sity College. 


The School World. 

A Monthly Magazine of Educational Work and 
Progress. 
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THE TEMPLE EHCYCLOPCBDIC PRIMERS 


Srunll of roiidensod inlormanoii intioihiffoiy t<» irioat siiljiects, wiittcn hy li'ndinK aiUhontles Imlh In Knglftnd and abroad, atlaptwl 

at oiu'e t(» tin- needH of l!i<» ^eiieial public nod funning iiilrodnctionH to Ibo iijieoial sUuiieM of Kcliolaix and Hlpdents. 

THE FOLLOWING ARB NOW READY, PRICE Is. NET PER VOLUME: 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SCIENCE, ily Dr. 

Al.K\AM*Kit Tlifjy, Manlcrof DroMiing (Tollrf^e, i'ambinb;*’, late Vir/*- 
(’haiiccllor of the iJiiivcrMfy 

A HISTORY OF POLITICS. Ilv Prof. F, .Jcnick, 

M.A., Hr.adfi m Law to thr Uiii\«isilv iifOxl.iiil, &c. 

THE RACES OF MANKIND. By Dr Mi<nAi,i. 

H Mil uj AM.< r, ("iiKilor of tin’ Ktliiiolo^ji III Mo''* nui, Vm’iiu.i. 

ROMAN HISTORY, l^y Iir. Ji_i.ri.'s Kucn. 

THR GRRRK Z>RAMA. T-ty I.ionkl r> TbuiNKTT, M.A. 


DANTR. l?y Kijmund G. Gabonku, M.A. (Camb.), 

AuLhm of “ fniiitt'V Ton HcavpiiH * > , 

THR HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA. By W 

I 3 \‘*il WoiisMii.n, M A. 

THR HISTORY OF THR RNGRISH CHURCH. 

by I In* IbAV «ih U1.01 I hsiKK. 

THR HISTORY OF LANGUAGR. Uy ilENKY 

S\sKi-1, M A , AuMiivt of “ All AiiOo-Silxoii Riiadcr, " A*o, 

THR CIVILISATION OF INDIA. By Romksh C. 

hiTT, ,V,, fjCftun*! ftl LbiiNorsHy College. 


Dr. Kimmins (.Scf'ielHr> of ilip 1 ondon SodeU fur lln* M\lcii‘'ioii of rniv«‘i*oly Ti’arliiim), wiitcs: ‘T Miwiginc tbo spviin will be of VPiy 
value for liii\Pisj|\ K'Jpumou .Sliidenl-, .iiid foi IIm’ I 1 * 1 "'*“ l■’o^ll^ in >»c(Mii,|;ny S<diooK. I sfiall .•ifjoidly icconiiin*ii«l them fPi) l’V’^T^ possible 
oeeasion “ 


fbe Hov. Di. ilUAN, AV.ticien c*f nin<lltrl<l Cclb ue, s'uiii ‘l>o imh*!; Drauui Pniner, says * *' \ iin>l d Mich an oxcclbMil manual that 

! am abdut (o oi-lei dipus of ii ft»r my Uppci Sivili rmiu tliiD' ii\ hook'-ellei. To Iliose wb«> h;nr* uof the oppnrtunitv »»f couhtiUiug th« 
laj«i‘r vvoik-* of Ml. lliuj, I eciiisnlri Mi H.tiiiells bo<i|. nivulu.il I eiiniot •speak tot» highly nf the enubttim .nul ability displayed 

jTlieiall\ III tlu’ 1 nMiin)'«.il Dill of I he Work.’ * 

* TO BE FOLLOWED AT SHORT INTERVALS BY 

THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. P>v Du- lU. Hon. Lt'.o.v.mu. CounTNi.Y, :\r.P, THE HUMAN FRAME 
AND THE LAWS OF HEALTH. B^ I >rn lii'HMAN.H ,iM(l Skii.kh, Piofi'ssois 111 till' Universitv of rjaimanne, 

MODERN CHEMISTRY. IB Profess,.r |{\ms\v, F.II.S. PLANTS, THEIR STRUCTURE AND LIFE. 

By Dr I)i NNi r.r. CREEK lySTORY. Il,\ Dr. Swohuih, .u; , tlo. 


Pol lull ]>.nttrul,n.s .I'l to the '.(‘heme, \iiiUis, aud lis( ol Pulmc Wduiiie'^, please ajiply fot Speciftl Pl*09peotU8, 


J. M. DENT * Co., 29 .t .‘ 50 , BEDEOKD STKEET, W.C. 


CASEY’S EUCEID. 

THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID. 

HOOKS /.-VI., .ind J'kOKIsi'I'ION.S I.- .\\l i.f HOOK XI. 
ToKt’lbrr with '\|>pci]dix on the CXiimiki,, SimiI'I.i , (.om-, K. , with 
C'oinnu.. Annotations ;..id Nnmfluiis PXeni (■>.. 

Ity JOHN CAS I* \ . LI.. 1 > , 1 *'. R , L chow of the Royal l.’nn 11 .-itx of Le- 
land, ViLe- 1 'iL..idenl R«>al Iiish A. adeiny, K't , .<i. 

/'i-M/'i Kihlhoi, /•tn, 4 .. 0 ,/.. /',’ify>,i . ,o m I ,oo /’.i.*, ui, h 2 t C.f 

. A KEY TO THE EXERCISES 

Ln riiF SIX HOOKS OL C.VSICVS “ l■.l.l•,MI■;.NT^ OR Kl't I.IH" 
by JOSKPlf IJ. ('ASKV, 'I'lilor, l'iu\«MMiy ( t)||ci;e, l>ubliii 
Set Olid Kdition. .‘-lu.ill '.\u, pt n o ns 

A SEQUEL* JO TMK 

FIRST SIX HOOKS OK TIIH “ F,l K.MK.NTS Ol KUCI rii. ' 
PART I. 

Revised and greatly Knlaii^cd, pnee ^s. 6d , (|.,th 
K TRF.ATISK OX THK 

ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 

OK TIIK POINT, LINK, CIRCLK, AND TUI', CONIC SKCLIONS 
Containing an at Count ofitsinosi leceni K\tefiiion‘, with numerous K\.inii»Ics 
.Second lulitum, Kevised and KiiI<oi;e(l, pp « pruc i 

A UKKATISK ON 

ELEMENTARY TRIGONbMETRY. 

With numcroii'' Kxamples and Question** ftir Kvaiuuiation. I'hiid Kdiiion 
Sm.all 8v<», 14'^ pp., pdec is. 

‘KEY TO THE EXERCISES 

IN TIIK TREATISK ON KLK.MENTAin' 'J'R lOONO.M KTK V. 
With nunii lous i‘\iiinplcK .Tiid IJ'iestioii'. -Se. ond I'.dilion )’rii.<' i'. 

A TRIOATISK ON 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 

Conl.Tinint; an .Tccotint of Hypurholn Knnciions. with numaroii.. K\am|ile^. 
Crown 6\o. Second Kdiiion. 

A TREATISE ON 

SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, 

AND ITS APPLICATION lO OKODFSY AND ASTR 9 NOM\. 
With ntinirrous IBaniplec. 

HODGES, FIGGIS, & CO.. l.niiTi'ii, 104, OttArroN SiKKEr, Di bii.n. 
London : i.ONGMANS & CO. 


Short French Examination Papers (110), 

K:if Ii (oiitjumiig Si\ lilioii'.itK’ S(*n(eiieeH to leiuler into Fieiieh, 

I’l u e ,S. i»(|. I loth. 

Many «»f the Kianiinalical (|U<‘stu>ns aie taken, by ihtuiih.hIoii, from the 
Ovtiird and t'ambndge b'-eil Kxaniir.XfmUN, from thoso ol the College of 
Voceptfus, the Loudon M.«triciil.ilimi, the Oxloid ami Cambridge Joint 
IhiiiHl, ami tioin tfke Cainbiid.;'' Ilrehei l.oi’al K\nmiuati<>iiH, 

“ A \cry useful set of nursfinus " M<*iU' n\ LANorAf.lv l^r arihrIiV. 

‘‘ Ihe Kiiglish Idujiiis fill I i.Misl.it joii iiihi Fieiu'h .aic well rhoseli. It la 
'I useful little book, ‘ L'MM.Usin Ci>HKrHi*oM>i-sr. 

“ 'file e\eicisi's in t he IIS'* ot idioluM Arc Pspeeiallj good.*’—llOOKMA.N. 

“Will be loiihd spiviceablft foi lapid fliill lit the liaiida of it Jiidicioui 
ti'acher ’ lim * mionxlTimis 

*' Would afloid Useful ju.ietiee for intimding candidates.”—Kort'ATlov. 

“ We iiolu'cd lit the lime of ith ippeur.Miee tins veiy Useful eolleeiiuU of 
t(*si jmpeis, and ueo<l oiil\ lu‘ie add lh.it tho key is lull ami aceiiiaU*, save 
lot sonmobMf)iis mispmits, and om*(*i Lvif*sJijis that we havn nollocd.”— 

. 1(11 RN Al. Ol' Kliri'A I loN 

“ Weaie gieal .ulvocates «*i ibuudant exercises, himce oiu* imini'dlato 
appioial ol tins book ' Si uooL (b vitniA.s. 

“We hfiM’ TiHleh pliMsme iti reeoiumeiidltlg tins useful collw’tioii of 
p.ipt'iN III giauini.u aud idiom.ilic "entemes. It will suve th(3 t<*achci' 
many an hour of labour, and ^^o^id be valuable lot a class oiiteriiig for an 
I N.'inuuation to noik tiu^*uuli steadi^’." - Kdi'cationat Revirw. 

A KEY, issued loTe.u hers ami lb i\afo Students only, can bo ohUined 
from the Ihildishejs os. net. (A lisiol enatii w mailed with thiM.) 

Uy 11 . i: LADELL, M.A, KUd.a 

The Public School Spelling Card. 

Tlii'fit'li 1 h'-m^outl. Jiu thr tianif Author. 

Coutaiuiiig ne.uly l.tHM) woids (in winch actual uii^tohr-i hur firtfurntlti 
hffv m>uU\ as collected fioiii Dictalious, Ghsann, KxHiiiinutiun PaiKU'H. &e.y 
•luiliiu a period of mote than I’l >eais), with RuIck. 

Also lu Hook I’oiui, “HOW TO SI’LLL AND SPEAK KNOLISH.” 
Thud Gditiou I'liee Is. This ulso diubodics ninat of the errora in the 
seutoiiccs Met lot coi leetion in the Kxatiiinntion Papersofthe l^mdoii Mat- 
uculatiou, the Oxford and Caiiilnidne Locula, the College of Preceptors, Ac. 

French Essentials and French Contersation Sentences.. 

Nceond Kflitioti Piice '*h , cloth ; Is. fni., boards, Uy the sain« Author. 

"Tins shoit giaiiiinat is compiled by a master who knows Ins business 
The type Is go<M|, thi‘ ari-anKeiuont good, and theie isuothiiigsuperHuous.” 
._Joi RN\I. 01 Kj>C( \IIOV. 

“ Utudeiits pieparing for PNamlnatiori in French CVamniav and (’ompo- 
sifion amU know tlie woi th of tills little book. The collonuial sentenees 
at llu’ end are a useful addition.*'—.U^ xikman. 

r,ondoii ■ KELFK BU<)THKH8, Ltd., 0, <’hait**rlHmst* Umldings, 

% AldnrsgAte S.tJ. 
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CONTENTS OF NOVEMBER NUMBER. 

The Ideal'JlBBletaiit Maiter. liy^Uev. C'anox Fowi.kr, M A.-On the 
Teaching of English Reading. By Ni-ixfK Ual£.—T he Oym- 
nastlcB of Breathing.—Chapters In School Hygiene. VI.: Kxoi' 
rN<', OiUiieH, ;inil L<‘isnir IJv Shkiiy, M A., M.f)., ^tr*.— The 

Position and Teaching of German, il * Kli-mentaiy liMtnirlioi). 
By JC. li. Mii.niu IUauv,*>1 A.--The Teaching of Analysis. 1 
By K. W. lii'i'.sT, B A English History, 449-1509. tidirTimm .'ind 
Topics anaof'cil MlphalHlH-nllv By C. S Fkaki-nsiih-, M A—The 
uantltatlve Shibboleth, a IMta tni Hi«> snti|>liti<ation oi 
cuchiiiK. By HAU40I) Vk ros, B Nc. The Teaching of English 
Literature. II. Ill : Coiistiuriioit By J. A. KicmiN, 

BA-Tel Maitre. Tel Valet. nn-;nuil ri**»Kli l*l«y »» A«l. 
(Scenes \1>. li» end.) By .Mts. J. (} J’ha/i r (Ln m Some 

Mew Physical Apparatus. (illH'Oiutti))—Teachers* Notes on 
English History, *603 1719. 11 * i'lic Bcjumi uI Jnitu s | , lotKMt. 

By 0 »S. Kkahicnsiui,. M.A , oti<l li .1 .McNair, B A - School Edu¬ 
cation for Englneers.—The Alms of Study.- Current Geo¬ 
graphical Topics. NaUl. By Oi A. .• lii ni.hKis(»x. I''B.U.S— 
uems of Interest, (icncrnl; Kotvi-.'ii; Cunenl. Jli'.toty.—The 
School Pulpit. oidiiniK' (‘omlin't - Junior Cambridge 

Local Examination. December, 1899. Monthly Test l'.ipct.s, No. 
111.- Kipling on Assistant Masters. Over-Strain In Education. 
- Reviews of Recent School Books - Prize Competition. 
of No 7.-Our ChfSB Column.- Correspondence. Nnnpli* Kvi>en. 
mental ITool of B lylc’s T aw. (Illiisiiatcd.) By II. E IfAio 1 B S<* 
A Tcaciici's Ijhiiuy of Enf^lihli ili.stoi\. B> K. B. I1 k\’i»i. - 
Calendar. 

CONTENTS OF DECEMBER NUMBER. 

Bom. Dan^.r. of Boarding-School Life, lly Ai.fkep Tiiomisiin.— 
The Position and Teaching of Cerman. 111. Ek-iiiciiviiy ln- 
Htiuclioii. Mv K. L. .Mii.NkR'lUiun, iM A —The Salleze Method of 
Teaching History, (lllnstiiitcil ) Uy Kiiiel M. Ukii,v.— The 
Teaching of Analygla. II. lly U W Hi'k.'it, ll.A.— Drawing In 
Secondary Schools. Hy A. W. Kemox i,ax(.m*n. A.U.C.A.— ^ho 
Present Position of Science in Secondary Education. English 
History down to 1700. aof .SDtoivi.itliv 'I' 0 JII 1 ■^ iirranjjiMl Al|ilia- 
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mentary Education In I898.—Orography as a means of Educa¬ 
tion. Hy (jEnBut (!. Oiii'.Hiii«, M.A , II .Sr. Some New Physical 
Apparatus, II. (llliihtiatnl.) Current Geographical Topics. 
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K.l<.(i..s. -Items or Interest: (ininal; Si'.>i<li. In-h, Wrl-h . 
Cllrmit lllkloiy.— The School Pulpit. All fulj; 'rrurliri-s iurl Jill 

l.rai n(‘r.s liir OjjjkI (>, Hail. Hv llir Masi'fk <»’\\ Ei i jxj.uj.s ('di.i i i.e. 
— A Mew Translation of Applan — An Indispensable Handbook 
of Geography. (IH>islrntril.)_Reylews of Recent School Books. 
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M A.-Home Work in Girls’ Day Schools. Hy .Sara Hiiii.sTAi.i., 
11 A.--Home work should break new ground.—A Teacher’s 
Library of Geography. Hy ilt iin IIohest .Mii.i., h Sr., F It .S R — 
Chapters in Histo^. VIIl. ^ TliH'l'iifloj I’nriod. Hy A. .loiiNhON 
Hva.ns M a —The Teaching of Analysis. Ill Hy K. W. UriiM-, 
11 A.- The Materiel Requirements for the Teaching of Science. 

i llliistraleil ) Hy A. E. Mu.nhv, M.A. - Teachers’ Notes on English 
llstory, iec3-l7is. III.: riib lii-ign of Cliailea I.. It'>jt.’>-1ii4!i Hy 
C. S. FeARENHioe, M A , ami L. J. ftfoNAin, 11 A. —The Salaries of 
Elementary Schoolteachers.- A New Day-School of Commerce. 
—The School Pulpit. The Lile of a Public Htliool. By the Wa iiiien 
OF Kadi tA Cot i »aif..—I tems oi Interest: (ieneral : 'Fiiieij.'n : Cur¬ 
rent llmtory The British Empire.—Practical Geography. (Illua- 
trated )-Fevlewsof Recent lohool Boohs. (IHuetrateil.)— London 
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MARN, M.A The Place of (Irainmar,— Pioneers in Eduoatlon. 
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Calendar. 
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The Teaching of English In Public Schools. A CnllroDou of Oiiiiumia 
by Kv]a'iii.nci'(l Traihcis. I : Hy .Iamis Gow, M.A., r,itt.D fl.: 
lly E. W. llowsoN, M A. III.: Hy C. J. Hai'ieiujuv, M.A. IV.: Hy 
Mias Amy Li miiy - Syllabus and Time Tables. Hy I’. A-Uahnett, 
M.A.—A Itiiiioiial Cuiticuluiii.- Experimental Chemistry, (lllua- 
Irulo'l ) II : The Atmosphvre and its Coiialitutlou. NitrogeD ami 
Oxypoii. Moist mo aud Ciubon Dioxidi*. Hy I’rof. J. II. Cot.eman, 
A H <’ H , F.l C ■ Pioneers In Education.' III. ; The higiulioam e 
ol .loliii T.ooko'h Woik loi Ed'iicalioi). Hv I’rof. F'ohtkh W or son, 
M.A. Notes for Lantern Lectures. 11.; 'rhoHoguiunigsiifKiiplish 
rrdonl-iilloii, 110'i-llJ40. H\ C .‘4. Fe ARP- Vail 'll, M.A , ami A, .JouxHoN 
Evans, M A. Play-Hour Books. Object Lessons In Botany. Hy 
Miss C Mill W Ass-- Higher Education in Scotland.-Items of 
Interest. (Illiisliiitoil ) Oom-ial , Froui .Muoiul; Wt Ish ; .Scottish ; 
I'mri Mt Jli-toi).—The Rellglaus and Political Life of Rome.— 
Mr. Fabian Ware on Educational Reform, -Reviews of Recent 
Sthool Books. (Illusiiiitod ) London Matriculation, June, 1000, 
MoutlilyI'.ipi'is. Nil 3.- Junior Oxford Local Examination, 
July, 1900. Mniilhly 'lost Papers, .Vo. ;< Preliminary Oxford 
Local Examination, July, 1900. Moulhly Test Papeis, N<>. .1. - 
Correspondence: TheTeaiI uuk ol English. By E. W. Hurst, ll.A. 
Proposition 13, Euclid, Hook I. Hy HoMKitShr Bateman, ll.A. 
Pensions for Assistant Miislers. By Alfred T’uomi'son. University 
ot l.ondoii .Senatoiinl FHeelion, By II. (Iah’ikr. Kduealion m 
.famoip.T. Uy an Enoi isn Tkaoiivr in .Iamaioa. The Pronnnemlion 
• of Latin. By Pimov E. Ki.niismird.—P rize Competition. Tlesult 
nf No 10.-Our Chess Column.—Calendar. 
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The Board of Education,— Its Work and Relationtlt with the Oliief 
Glades of Seeomlaiy ttehools Inspect Ion ami Kegistrutlon. By llev. 
T. W. Sii iRfu, G.B , M A The Gnat Pnhlin .‘“idinols. Hy Ilnv. II. 
\V. Moss, M A. Griimmar and Propiielitiy Sehoola. By Dr. B. P. 
.Si'orr, M A. 'I'ei hineal Iiistrnetiori t'lm.inittees. By William 
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APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS BY DR. CORNWELL P.R.Q.8. 

“■W« are qiia)iA«d by ample trial of the books in our own classes to speak to their great efllolency and value. W(i have never known no IbUcJi inforesb 
evinced or so much progress made as since we have einpioyed these as our school hooks."—A'rfitoatwmnJ Tlinu. 


A SCHOOL OEOORAPHY.s 88 th Edition, Ss. Cd. ; or with 
30 Maps, 5 s. 6^. 

“ Very superior to the common run of anch books, (t contains a good 
deal of useful matter of a mors practical kind than usual, which the exer¬ 
cises arc likely lu impress on the inimi more deeply than hy the iiariut 
system."—/ImenfMitn. 

A SCHOOL ATLAS. Consisting of 80 Small Maps, A com¬ 
panion Atlas to tho Author’s “ Scliool Geography.” 

28 . Od., or 4 b. coloured. 

GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. C 7 th Edition, Is.; or, 
with 48 pp. of Questions, Is, 4 d. Questions, Cd. 

"A voiy usvhil Senw of Bihiounoiial Works, of which ])r. f^unwcU ik 
cilher author or e<lllor. lt<*TIie (h'li^raohy for Hc^iiiiicrii') i.s tut iKhiiire 
ahl« liitrofluctioii, Tli«rc is a vast diiihMilty in wi i( Uij» a nfiotl rlfuicnJaiy 
bonk, nml I>r Ctornwcll has sliow]i liuusi lt jiosscssml ol that lan* conihnia- 
tion of faculties which is icfiuircii |<ir the ta.sk —John Ihdl. 

ALLEN AND CORNWELL'S SCHOOL GRAMMAR. CAth 

Edition, ‘Js, r(‘(l loatthor, or l-i, ^)(L cloth. 

“Tho cvcclIcTico oi the Gianiinar )>iil*lishiMl hyjtlic l.'ilc Dr. Alien and 
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musk: and secondakv education. 

Jiy -Authi'u II. I'KiM'iN, i;.A. 

Orj^ani.sl ;inil Oireclor <il Music in (..’liftoii Collej^e. 

D URINCi the. Intter part of the iiineU;enth 
century, perliap.s more th;wi in nio.st 
peiiods of history, circiimslance.s liave 
caused words to clian^jc their relative significance 
and even their actual meaning. One word’which 
has of late years sprung into prominent splendour 
is the word “organisation.”' We organise every¬ 
thing, from shooting savages to feeding the poor, 
and the man who undertakes an important task 
without much organisation and many theories to 
back it is apt to be considered (m another nine¬ 
teenth-century jilirase) inellicient, and his efforts 
trivial. It IS tlieiefore my obvious duty to ask 
paidon in that this paper (though concerned with 
education, in which organisation of nece.s.sity 
plays so important a part) will contain but few 
and meagic hints as to organisation, and few 
ideas which will be considered worthy to be called 
theories. 

I'or indeed I believe that much of the value 
which I claim for music as an element in a liberal 
education is derived from .(he comparative unim¬ 
portance of the help which its teaching can 
derive from organisation. In the arraugemeni of 
most of the regular school subjects much el.abo- 
ration of management and rigidity of system aie 
necessary if you are to push boys up through a 
school fast enough to enable them to pass ex¬ 
aminations and obtain scholarships. The royal 
roads and short cuts to learning which this 
pressure seems to demand, the similarity of the 
methods of teaching which have to be applied to 
boys of hiany varieties of taste and- eapaOity, all 
these things are matcers of organisation, and 
though valuable perhaps as discipline, yet must 
needs tend to check, and certainly do check, the 
development of originality and the acquirement of 
intellectual spirit and pluck. 

Now, I do not intend to claim for music either 
that it can be an educational substitute for the 
classics oj: that its chief use should be to afford a 
mental gymnastic to its students, but I believe 
that, intelligently taught, it may be made a valu¬ 
able supplement to the study of Latin and Greek, 

■ No. 18, VoL. 2.] 


i and that incidentally it does afford an ifltellectual 
training which should not be ignored. 

in the first place, let us consider in what 
manner the study of instrumental music is likely 
to forward the growth of originality of mind and 
character. 1 lore, I think, we shall find the gain 
wdiich results from the absence of organisation. 
For instrumental music cannot be tfiught to 
pupils in huge classes. As a general rule, a 
teacher can only take one pupil at a time. The 
result is that the teacher is bound to select the 
pieces to be studied, and is bound to accom¬ 
modate bis style of teaching for the time being 
witTi a \iew to the idiosyncrasies of the one mind 
which lie is at the time trying to develop. He is 
able to ilevote all his skill and thought to 

a])plying the proper m bdicine to the peculiar 
weaknesses and adments of the one case, and to 

giving freedom ;md scope to the growth of 

healtliy feelings and habits of mind. This is itn- 
poitant, but it is not, .all. The practice of 

iustrumenta,! music is conceuied with the per¬ 
formance of compositions which have been 
• reated by others, but whii h the student has to 
leain to interpret. No composition e.xisls which 
is susceptdde of one interpret.ition and oiic only ; 
It would 1)0 more correct to say that every 
composition wdiich exists reveals to every mind 
wdiich studies it some phases of meaning peculiar 
to that mind, so that two performers’ conception 
and interpretation of one piece of music may be, 
actually though not obviously, as separate and 
individual as two poets’, conception and interpre¬ 
tation of the same phenomenon of nature. Here, 
then, comes in the teacher’s opportunity of 
exercising the pupil’s individuality of mind, 
intellectual courage, insight, and power of 
weighing, choosing and rejecting — all those 
ipialities, in fact, which are concerned with that 
aspect of character which we call taste. Again, 
a quality indispensable to the satisfactory per¬ 
formance of a musical work is accuracy, and it 
is a ((uality very difficult of acquirerhent. More¬ 
over, inattention to it often Icings, in the form of 
unpleasant sounds, swift ano severe retribution 
upon all but the densest intelligences. It is 
certain that the accurate habit of> mind which a 
good musical education mu.st needs thus develop 
in the subtle medium of sound is* bound to 
influence The mental growth of the student 
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and lo pave the way towards that consistency 
and accuracy of tliought which tlie study of the 
classics and mathematics is intended directly to 
induce. 

1 shall he expected now to state some of the 
difliculties in the way of music study in secondary 
schools, and to liint at possible solutions of those 
dilliculties. , 

Weil, 1 believe that, whatever they may be, 
tliey aie all referable lo one overshadowing in- 
llinnK C--the lac k o4 arjistic taste and interest in 
the whole community. For, as a general rule, 
the interests of ICnglisbnien are conhned to four 
snb)ects, sonu; (rf them absolntelj', and some 
relatively* desirable and useful. Those four 
subjects are religion, politics, sport and money- 
itiaking. Any pursuit outside these, or outside 
some of them, most of our countrymen look upon 
as comparatively trivial. This is why parents so 
often C(jnsidcr shorthand to be a more important 
element in (heir sons’ education than music, why 
headmasters have to (ill up boys’ time so com¬ 
pletely with work and games that the pursuit 
of any art, even as a ndptpyvi', is heavily dis¬ 
counted, and why boys, in some schools at any 
rate, take it for granted that any engagement in 
the gymnasium or playing-field is in the nature of 
things bound to take precedence of an cngagenlicnt 
to practise the piano. 

Then, again, the prev^ailing English attitude 
towards art is met by* a natural re-action. A 
healthy growth of artistic feeling being absent, 
there arises a tendency to force this growth as 
an exotic, and so we find artistic people and 
teachers of music taking, the extreme view in the 
other direction, and asserting, or imjilying, that 
their art is the most important element in edu¬ 
cation and in life. To the.se we have to cry, with 
Job, “ Have pity on me, O ye friends ! ” because 
these friends often seriously damage their own 
cause by the use of gush, and give boys, who 
usually have a holy and healthy horror of 
gush, the impression that all musical people are 
cranks and “ smugs.” It is evidently, then, the 
business of a music - master to temper his 
enthusiasm with discretion, and by his influence, 
both direct and indirect, to train <-boys up to the 
normal and healthy view that art best luHils its 
function when it manifests itself as the natural 
expression of a sound and well-regulated life and 
character. This, again, is an end which is not 
attained by organisation, but rather by personal 
influence - influence which perhaps is more 
necessary., and also more potent, in the region 
of art than in any other branch of education. 

So mpeh, then, for the general aspects of the 
subject. Let me now briefly fill in a few 
aetails. 

I will begin with instrumental music, which on 
the whole is the most important section of a 
music-master’s work. The chief difficulty which 
we encounter here is the difficulty of time. It 
arises partly from the high pressure in work 
occasioned by the tyranny of examinations, 
partly from the properly recognised need of 


out-door exercise for growing boys, and partly 
from a knowledge of the power which Someone 
possesses of finding iniscljief for the occupation of 
idle hands. Its result is that Voys have to find 
lime for tiie pursuit of their musical studies in 
the scanty hours which are not occupied either 
with woijv or regular games. Considering the 
heavy penalties thus attached to the study of 
music, the obedience which in these days parents 
appear generally to yield to their children, com¬ 
bined with the prevalence of that jnodern mani¬ 
festation of sentimentality wdiich prescribes that 
young people shall never be forced to do that 
which runs rounlcr to their inclinations—con- 
sideiing all tliis, the wonder is that any young 
boys in a public school should learn instrumental 
music at all. It will perhap.s be remarked here 
that tlu“ conditions dc.scribed constitute an 
efl'ectivc criterion for deciding which boys are 
musical and ought to learn, and which boys are 
not. To this 1 should reply that in most cases 
it is impossible to know certainly whether or no 
a boy IS really musical •until he has reached the 
age of si.vtcen or seventeen years, and that no one 
beginning to learn an instrument at that age can 
hope to .attain even to a riioder.ate measure of 
proliciency as a peifiirrmcr. .So it happens that 
many men legret during a whole lifetime a de¬ 
cision made when they were twelve or thirteen 
years old that it was not worth their while to 
learn musit, tor having reached mature years 
they now know that the time and efiort would 
have been most uscfidly spent. I would therefore 
propose that the study of music should he 
encouraged in young boys by allowing at least a 
part of tlie time which they must give to it to be 
taken from school hours.* Everyone knows, of 
course, that this could easily he arranged without 
unduly interfering with their progress in more 
important studies. • 

Older boys, on the other hand, usually have 
r.'ither more leisure, the suitable use of which may 
well he a part of tliefr school training. To that 
ciitf I would allow them to go to their music at 
any times during their leisure which they might 
find convenient and agreeable, only insisting on 
the fulfilment of a definite minimum of practice, 
which the music-master should of course have the 
power of exacting. 

To turn now to singing. Here, of course, is 
material for a wliole essay : I can only give the 
heads. To begin with, the tenors and basses of a 
.school•choif ^are at an age when they ought not to 
be singing at all, and when, if they do sing, the 
unpleasantness of the voice timbre is in direct 
proportion to the zeal and energy of the singer. 
This condition—combined with the training of the 
trebles, which must needs be imperfect without 
the use of more time than results and circum¬ 
stances would warrant—makes it impossible, as 
a rule, to attain to any high artistic standard of 
performance. The best use, therefore, that can 
be made of a school singing-class is to make it an 
opportunity of familiarising the singers themselves 
with standard choral works. The performances 
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will bo imperfect, but the results i?j developing the 
taste and arousing the interest of the performers in 
what is good will be worth the cost of any amount 
of trouble. , * 

Lastly, a large and most important class of 
boys for whom a school music-master must 
provide is'the class consisting of those who will 
never be performers, but, by the grace of Heaven, 
may become intelligent listeners. 'I'he art of 
listening to music is a difficult one, and needs 
much training. You may, and should, provide 
concerts of good music for your boys, but tliat 
alone is of little use. Make them sit still and 
listen to a quartet of IJeethoven for the hrst time, 
and most of them will come away with the 
indelible impression that classical music is a 
thing entirely outside their ktm. The net must 
be a wide one and must be skilfully cast. Tin; 
programme should be short, and the individual 
numbers atti active and varied. .\nalytic,al pro¬ 
grammes containing brief biographies ami (juota- 
tions from the leading themes should be printed 
and circulated for weeks beforeliand. Itoys 
should be. encouraged to come to the music-school 
and have these programmes explained and the 
themes played over, and those who learn music 
should be persuaded to iMimmer the themes out 
for themselves. Ivverything, in fact, should be 
done to arouse interest in the pieces before they 
are listened to at the concert, because interest is 
the best preliminary to appreci.ition. The net 
must be wide if only a few tisli are to he caught. 
Many missionaries have found the truth of this, 
and a school nuisic-master must always be some¬ 
thing of a missionary. 


.SOMIC MODERN E.XPERIMENTS IN 
EDUCATION.’ 

Uy A. T. .Si.M.MONs, 15., Sc. 

Associate of llic Royal College of Science, London.^ 

A S in the increase in thickness of e.xogenous 
trees some years are characterised liy a 
more vigorous growth than others, so in the 
history of educational progress, periods of strik¬ 
ingly great development can be distinguished in 
comparison with which the preceding and following 
years appear unprogressivc and stagnant. A 
closer examination reveals the fact that associated 
with these times of educational fertility is the 
name of some great teacher, whose greatness is 
usually to be explained by the clearness of his 
perception of some hitherto unrecognised tiuth, 
and the energy and persistence with which he has 
impressed it upon the world. 

There were many schoolmasters in England in 
the time of Thring, of Uppingham, but unto none 

i AbboC’sholme (x889*i899), or Ten Vears' Work in an Educational 
Labontory." By Cecil B.Sc.(Kdin.)i Ph.D.(GoitingefiX xvi. 

4 * 640 pp. (George Ailen.) 

Occasional Piters," Clayesniore, Eniieid. 

*'Catalc^ue of Exhibits of the English Education Exhibition/' (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode.) is. 


of them were the claims of the individual boy so 
clearly manifest as to Thring. Writing to Glad¬ 
stone, in 18G1, Thring said, “I believe I am 
correct in saying that no great school in England 
has any system or machinery established for 
dealing with each individual according to his 
powers excepting that wliich exists here.” It was 
the hold which this idea had upon this pioneer 
that enabled him to convert an obscure country 
school with a handful of boys—for such Upping¬ 
ham was when Thring .went there in 1853—into 
the ggaat public school he*left behind him in 1887. 
i>ut more iJian this, it was because he never ceased 
to maintain that everything must be subordinated 
to teai.hing anc^ training each boy individually, 
and not as a member merely of a great corporate 
body, that Thring exerted the influence he did on- 
English education and was indirectly the cause 
of so many improvements in the wliole system of 
public school education. 

Similar guiding principles, which have served 
as a gicat motive power, can be traced underlying 
the work of every great educationist, but this is 
not tile place to elaborate a complete justification 
of the statement. The present purpose is to 
direct attention to means which are being taken 
in several directions to combat the growing “book- 
iskiiess ” of ICnglish education. If, as is generally 
admitted, at least theoretically, education should 
be a training for the duties of life, then something 
besides the lessons of class-room and lecture 
theatre is net essaiy. Uerhaps the movement can 
be traced to Raskin’s experiments in road-making 
which he organised for bis Oxford students, per¬ 
haps to the methods of Dotheboys Ilall, but be 
this as it may, the wofk which is being done at 
Abbotsholfne, Bedales, Clayesmore, and perhaps 
other schooks, is well worthy of very careful atten¬ 
tion from all earnest teachers who desire more to 
assist in the fashioning of perfect men than in the 
piodiiction of intellectual gymnasts who can cirry 
off everything iu the way of scholarships and 
university diplomas. 

Whether we have in this movement, which is 
at least a growing one, another instance of a great 
step forward in the development of educational 
ideals is a question which cannot be yet decided. 
That the tendency is in the proper direction nifost 
teachers will agree, but as to what names will in 
future years l)e associated with the working out 
of a perfected plan must be left to posterity to 
decide. 

In the first prospectus of Abbotsholme in Derby¬ 
shire, published in i88g. Dr. Reddie, to whom the 
foundation and development of the institution is 
due, states that “ in this .school an attempt will 
be made to develop harmoniously all the powers 
of the boy, to train him in fact how to live, amd 
become a rational memlwr of society.” The ex¬ 
amination of the bulky volume which has recently 
been published leads one to conclude that the 
unique character of Dr. Reddie''s school is the 
part which manual labour takes in it. The boys 
are taughjf to do for themselves and for each other 
much which they are usually allowed to expect 
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from servants. In addition to tliis, opportunities 
are piven to the hoys to learn on the farm lands 
connected with the school the nidinicnls of a^ri- 
cultme and i^ardeiiinK; in fact, nun h of tlie f^ardcn 
produce consumed hy them at talile is of the 
pupils’ own growing. Musi’ular work cjf the kind 
involved in industrial occupations is similarly 
pressed into the service of the physical education 
of the boys. As the illust’ralions In the volume, 
to w'hich reference has been made, show, the 
pupils as occasion ar[scs^ eVig potates, build cricket 
jiavilions and dove-cots, constinct dams, fell trees, 
and make hay and stack it. But more than this, 


shoot of .Abbotsholrne. It was founded in 1892 
by Mr. J. 11 . Badley, M.A., a former colleague 
of Dr. Kcddie, and ■ is conducted on much the 
same lines as the pare^it school, though, of 
course, traces of the individuality of the Head¬ 
master aie nut wanting. There is the same 
prominence given to the part manual labour should 
take in education. But the fact that, though this 
important place in the curriculum is given to use¬ 
fully employed muscular work, it is not done at 
the c.vpeiise of scliool games, must be djily empha¬ 
sised. Cricket and football, to .say nothing of 
tennis and other pastimes, are made to assist in 
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Dr. Reddie intends to introduce tailoring, boot¬ 
making, and cookery. 

In short, everything which teaches the dignity 
of manual labour is fostered. As can be imagined, 
the influence of such principles has effected a re¬ 
volution in the school time-table. Not only do 
strange items appear in considerable profusion, 
such for example as, “ 8 a.m. Dormitory I’arade,” 
wiiich means that at this hour the boys make 
their own beds, clean their teeth, tVc., under the 
supervision of a prefect, but the day is divided in 
a manner calculated to make an ordinary resident 
schoolmaster stare. The morning is devoted to 
class-work jndoors ; the afternoon, to physical and 
manual work out of doors; and the ^veiling to 
music, poetry, art, and social recreation. 

Bedales school at Hayward’s Heath is an off- 


the formation of character at all three of these 
pioneer schools, c 

Mr. Badley has well expressed the objects he 
has in view in a chat with a Pall Mall Gazette 
interviewer,*to whom lie remarked, “ are, or 
we ought to be—‘ for let not him that putteth on 
hi.s armour boast as he that putteth it off’—pro¬ 
portionately better equipped for turning out the 
man of affairs, action, business, every-day life, to 
say nothing of the colonist. A lad who can haiidle 
an axe as well as a bat, splice a broken trace, 
mend his own clothes like a sailor, swim a swollen 
ford, level a road, knock together a box or a table, 
graft an apple-tree; a lad who has learnt these 
and other things which are useful to men and not 
unworthy a gentleman—such a lad is obviously 
the ideal colonist. In a London office or chambers 
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the things themselves are not so"*obviously indis¬ 
pensable ; but the sort of resourceful and self- 
reliant character whiclj they imply is nowhere 
a drug in the market, and the open-air feeling 
which they suggest is perhaps all the# more valu¬ 
able in a boy’s experience if his after-life is destined 
to be spent in the hum of a town.” 

So, too, at Clayesmore School, near tCnfield, of 
which Mr. Alex. Devine is the enthusiastic Head¬ 
master, the same idea is being developed. 'I'he 
records of Clayesmore only extend over four or 
li\e years, it is true, but an excellent beginning has 
been made. There arc several points of difference 


teacher is certain to detract from the moral advan¬ 
tages of the system. As at Abbotsholme and 
Bedales, the boys of Clayesmore have a great 
variety of occupations. At all three schools they 
learn to groom and ride a horse, but we believe 
the Middlesex school is the only one in the country 
where the boys are encouraged to take their dogs 
to school with them. The kennels of Clayesmore, 
Mr. Devine contends, liave a great moral influence 
upon the school. A boy who has his dog with him 
cannot ‘‘ loaf.” His mind is continually on the 
aleit,. especially on large estates like those con¬ 
nected with these schools, and it is the boy with 



MANUM, WORK AT CLAYKSMORH- A .SQUAD COINC TO WORK. 


in the methods employed b)' Mr. Devine and those 
which distinguish the work of Abbotsholme. At 
Clayesmore the boys only engagS in those indus¬ 
trial pursuits which are distinctly for their own 
personal benefit. For example, though (Jiev are 
at present constructing the rifle bufts which they 
will themselves use, and have already erected 
a cricket pavilion, they are not allowed to, say, 
weed the gardens, or put up fences on the estate, 
because this would be a matter of direct adv'antage 
to the Headmaster, who is also the proprietor of 
the establishment. Every person who understands 
the working of a boy’s mind will see that this is an 
important point. If manual labour is to be truly 
educative the lad must be convinced he is doing it 
solely for the good it will bring him. Any idea 
that he is being made a source of profit to his 


no intelligent interest in things about him who is 
likely to develop into a moral pest. 

The principle which guides Mr. Devine in the 
selection of suitable forms of manual labour may 
be stated in his own words, “ Wc do not want our 
boys to be ‘ Children of Gideon ’ but to have 
sympathy with the ‘ hewers of wood and drawers 
of water.’ ” 

On the benefits he has found springing from 
manual toil, the Headmaster of Clayesmore 1 ms 
written: “ Habits of resource and self-reliance; 
completion of work begun ; achievements won by 
patient effort over material obstacles, all have an 
enduring effect on the formation of character. 
These things are not to be won by,pursuing a 
stereotype^ course of book study, varied only by 
stereotyped athletic curriculum.” 
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Such are very biiefly some of tfie peculiarities of 
this experimental work in education, it would be 
possible to multiply c.xamples of the tasks set the 
iioys, but the idea has been rather to draw atten¬ 
tion to a principle than to present a cate},mric'al 
account of each diiection the research has taken. 
The principle itself cannot be too highly com¬ 
mended. Unfortunately, at prc.sent it is only pos¬ 
sible for the favoured few to particijiate in this 
kind of training, for naturally schools m which the 
new gospel is preacjied are, like the great public 
schools, expen.si\ e, and only for tlu; children, ol the 
comparatively wealthy. It is worth while to 
remark, in passing, that pioneer work m education, 
in this direction at least, seems tore([uirea private 
school where the reformer is in no w.iy bound by 
outside regulations. 

But though the fundamental piiuciplc may be 
sound, there is a great risk of the aiiplicalion 
running riot and becoming mtie “faddishness.” 
To successfully mature a scheme of odiic'alion in 
w'hich the intellectual w’ork ot the class-ioom, the 
activities of the pl.iying-lielci.^, the sober, matter- 
of-fact contact with material things provided by 
diverse forms ot manual labour, aiul the human¬ 
ising inlluence of social life, are all fully and 
proportionately repiesenled, is a very difficult 
undertaking. The man likely to be succe.s^ful 
must be a remarkably well-endowed and highly- | 
favoured mort.al. It would he too dilJieult a task i 
to undertake to enumetaV^' the (pialiiies he should 
possess. But whatever else he may lack, it he is 
wanting in the saving grace of humom he must 
fail. A m.an who is capable of seeing the comical 
aspect of things will be sjivcd all sorts of (.-xtiava- 
gauc.es which the interpreter of the manual work 
doctrine wall often be templed to perpetiato, slight 
evidences of which ate not wanting even m some 
of the excellent woik which has here been le- 
viewed. 'riu-re are other respects in which the 
education given at .\bholsholme, Bedales, and 
Ulayesinore dilfers from an ordinaly public school 
course, and it is possible an opportunity loi 
dealing with them may present itself at some future 
time. 


Unity of Character.- Moral ccluc.ilion nm-.t not be con¬ 
tent to aim at ihc- devclo))nitnt of qualiliC'-, bowt'e-r hhinintj 
and efi'ectivc. It must cslini,ite consialtiicy of life alxivc ihiv 
or that quality, and thereby t.vke some security against the pro¬ 
duction of the type of man in whom whal at le.ast appe.ir to be 
Sterling virtues in one sphere of life .sadly lack their counter¬ 
parts in apother, if indeed they do not give place to positive 
v^ces. It must unify the lile as well as emich it. Tins does 
not mean that we can e.vpect even the best among us to be 
equally strong in all the viitues. On the conlr.ary, men will 
differ endlessly here, according to their vocation and oppor¬ 
tunities. The important matter i.s that e.ach man, in whatever 
spheres he may have to play his part, should carry into these 
the same principle and standard.”—Professor John MacCunn 
in “The Making of Character” (Cambiiijfee University 
Press). 


:\IAKKS AND MARKING. 

l!y IIaroi I’ \V. Al'KiNso!^ M.A. 

Assistant-Master in KosSall .School. 

T ill', estim.nlion of a boy’s woik and of his 
position in his class by marks is such a 
leature of otir English schools that it i.s 
perhaps surprising that marking has not attained 
almost to the position of a science. We are, how¬ 
ever, still groping ajter improved metliods. The 
jmrpo.se of this paper is to briefly consider some of 
the methods of mat king more commonly in use, 
and to review some of their advantages and dis¬ 
advantages. 

Marking naturally falls under two heads, (i) the 
marking of work in any given class, and (2) the 
summation of marks from different classes, to 
compile binn orders or the like. These are suffi¬ 
ciently ilistmci to lender it advisable to consider 
them apart. The first part of the paper will deal 
with class iiiaTkiiig, and tl^e second part, which will 
appear next month, with the summation of marks 
from .‘jc.ver.il .suhjei.ts with special references to 
maiks lor subjects learnt in “sets.” 

1.-— Class Marki.no. 

Two methods that at first sight seem fairly 
distinct may be differentiated as the numerical 
and the litet.il methods. The former uses 
immhers and ilie latter letters, a, a —,/J-f.&c. 
These two, however, ate distinct only in the 
degree of acc uiacy that each attempts to reach, 
rile lilcial method is, as a rule, used only in the 
higher classes. It involves less woik on the part 
of the maslei. since it is far easier to lump a set of 
papers logetlier in a “class” than to try to 
arrange them in order of meiit. It has perhaps a 
less stimulating influence on the pupils than the 
nuineiical method, since they do not feel the 
necessity of such a kc<m stiuggle after every pos¬ 
sible point to be gained. On the other hand, its 
use "is peculiarly aiiplicable to work of a high 
standard, to work in which style is of as much, or, 
It may be, of more importance than absolutely 
I grammatical accuracy. But while useful in such 
I work, it at the same time suffers from the fact 
that since the line must be drawn somewhere, it 
is, and often mfist be, drawn between two papers 
tliat really differ very little from one another, and 
tlius iryLst j5ut in two different “ classes’’ pieces of 
work that^dn the numerical system would not 
have such a marked distinction drawn between 
them. It follows, moreover, from the nature of 
the case, tliat in any later numerical evaluation of 
a series of literal values assigned to a form’s work 
the result will be either a levelling of marks or 
an excessive dill'erentiation. Let us take a con¬ 
crete case, that of two pupils who numerically 
would have always difl'ered by, say, two marks in 
a series of papers, but would have always ap¬ 
peared in the same literal class. Finally, though 
numerically far apart, literally they would be 
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equal. Or let us put another cilse, that of two 
pupils who differ but slightly, but who happen to 
be on the border line between two literal “classes," 
one on one side of it, the«otber on the other. In the 
evaluation the difterence will be larger than on the 
numerical system. * 

For .school piurposes the numerical method re¬ 
ceives the greater favour. Men accustomed at 
their university to the literal system will almost 
always, except for the work of high classes, adopt 
the numerical method, while the reverse is but 
rarely the case, even for the work of high classes. 

The numerical inetliod may, then, be considered 
as that more specially under discu.ssion, though 
much of what follows will apply e(pually to lioth. 

Should the marks for a piece of work be the 
sum of marks given for what is correct, or the 
remainder after deductions lor errors ? Given a 
piece of work that admits of marking on both 
systems, as far as general feasd)ility goes, it will 
be found that it makes but little difference which 
method is adopted. The results of marking a 
piece of Latin prose of a fairly high •form will, on 
either method, produce almost e,\actly the same 
relative positions of the pupils. As, however, 
either one may give results that are to {he ad¬ 
vantage of certain jiupils, it is advisable to 
alternate between the two.* Much work docs not 
permit of cither method indifferently. .\n Lnglish 
essay in a low form scores l.irgely by quantity 
Manifestly an essay of two pages must score more 
than one of one page, the (|uahty being equal. 
Such work must be marked by summation. A 
piiece of repetition, on the other h.and, when 
written out, would generally be most easily 
marked by deduction. If the lesson -et had been 
too hard and the resiiUs were very scrappy, sum¬ 
mation Wfudd be the simplest method. In short, 
in such cases the method used is nf)t of gnait 
iiyportance. The chief aim must then be to use 
the method that will give satisfactory results with 
the least labour. Which that is will be decided by 
the experience of the teaclvjr. 

A (puestion of more importance, and oiia on 
which opinions arc much divided, is the following. 
On what principle arc we to arrange the ma.vima 
for the cl.iss woik? Is there to be a m.iximum of, 
say, 20 for each hour’s \vork, or are the maxima to 
be proportioned in some way to the character of 
the work ? Both methods have their advocates. 
The absolute method, that of a Jixed maximum, 
has the advantage of simplicity. The relative 
method, that of piroportioning the maxima to the 
different*kinds of work, gives rise ter ?he <iifficulty 
of deciding how to arrange the maxima. The ad¬ 
vocates of each justify their action, the one party 
by assuming that the number of hours devoted to 
a subject is a criterion of its importance, the other 
party by the not unnatural conclusion that the 
harder the subject the more marks it deserves. 
There is unfortunately a tendency for neither 
party to recognise the point of view of the other. 
The middle course is probably the best. If we 
attempt to arrange our maxima in strict accord¬ 
ance with the difficulty of the subject, we are at 


once confronted with the difficulty of deciding 
which are the harder subjects and in what propor¬ 
tion one is harder than another. There is a 
further fact that cannot be neglected; that while 
a given subject is harder than others to one pupil, 
that same subject is perhaps the easiest of all to 
another pupil. The middle course would be to 
fix no absolute maxima, but work on an average 
to some fairly constant.maximum; but if in any 
subject a piece of work rather more difficult than 
general had been taken, a higher maximum should 
be assigned to that piece’of w«rk. Such a method 
has tl*c double advantage of giving full reward 
to difficult work, and at the same time it avoids 
h.rving to try to arrange the subjects in order of 
difficulty. 

Alarkmg by impression deserves some notice. 
It is a method which, though useful and often 
unavoidable, is at the same time open to very 
serious objections. In marking a set of English 
essays from a high form, the impression that the 
work makes on the corrector is the only guide to 
its value. Does the essay show a power of 
thouglit greater or less than that of other pupils, 
or does it prove the author to be a person of 
wider reading or of more highly developed powers 
of analysis? Such questions mu,st be judged by 
the; impression that the essay leaves in the mind 
ot the reader. But the objections to the method 
are not only manifest n pyioyi, but also will soon 
have made themselves manifest to the man who 
uses the method. It is exceedingly difficult to 
weigh all the various points to be taken into 
consideration, and arrive at a summation of all 
the merits and demerits of a piece of work with 
any real degiee of accurscy. in the case of such 
work uiarkwd «by impression, it is best to use the 
method c.alled above the lite.ral as opposed to the 
mimerical. It is practically hopeless to estimate 
accurately whether a paper is to receive 15‘or t6 
in proportion to the 20 of some other paper. But 
another mote weighty objection is that the im¬ 
pression that a given piece of work makes on the 
mind of tlie teacher varies greatly with the exact 
state of mind of the teacher at the time. An 
hour’s correction of essays or Latin proses re¬ 
duces the mind of the teacher to a state differing 
considerably fr6m its iftate at the beginning of 
liis work, especially so if the papers prove them¬ 
selves to be of a quality that di.sappoints him. 
The papers looked over latest are fairly sure to 
suffer, even with the most righteously intending 
teacher. Reduced to its position in the theory of 
teaching, such a ([uestion would appear under the 
heading of the Psychology of the Emotions, Few 
men are so much the master of their emotions that 
they would not find the marks assigned by im¬ 
pression considerably changed if they were to talje 
the same papers again some time afterwards and 
look through them in the reverse order. 

In defence of the method, it may be said that it 
saves the teacher an amount of lalfbur that would 
otherwise be immense. The system, for instance, 
of splittinjf up a piece of Latin or Greek compo¬ 
sition into small sections and marking each section 
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separately invo)\es a far greater expenditure of 
time; and it is \cry questionable whether the 
extra acruracy of marking obtained compensates 
for the extra time and consequent drain on the 
energy of the teacher’s nerves and brain. 

Wlierc other metliods will give satisfactory 
results, marking by impression is to be avoided. 
'Phis is more particularly the case in the correc¬ 
tion of examination papers, where accuracy of 
estimation of one pupil's work against that of 
another is of great importance. In the ordinary 
course of the school work one set of resi\Us will 
balance against another, and the final result will 
be an average that will not be far from the correct 
result. In e.xaminations the case is different, 
'i'he one paper is to decide once and for all. 

And it is just this balancing of one result 
against another that tenths to make the exact 
system of class marking of less importance than 
might at first appear to be the case. 'I'he final 
average result is sure lo be fairly correct. But it 
is at the same time of advantage to try to aid the 
accuracy of this final average by various devices, 
provided they Jo not seriously hamper the work 
of the class or jhrow undue stiain on the teachei. 
h'or this reason vaiiety of metliods of marking is 
valuable. And this may be talcen as the con¬ 
clusion of the whole matter, that xarietj of 
methods of marking will give on the whole a 
better average result than any one hard and fast 
method, ^ 

(7Vi he loiiiinucd.) 


CIIAP'l'KKS IN IIISTOBY. 

If) A. JoM.N.so.v b\.xx.s, M.A. 

IX.—'riiM Evii or Tin; Rkiokm.viton' (1479-1529). 

HE fifty years that preceded the calling of 1 
Henry VIII.'s Long I’arliament saw many | 
changes in Europe. It is well to bear the 
most important in mind. 

(r) The Hapsburg family had risen to domi¬ 
nation. Charles, the h6ad of that house, had 
inherited the Austrian lands, “Burgundy,” i.e., 
the Netherlands and the county of Burgundy 
(Franche-Comte), as well as Spain and its New 
World acquisitions, and was not all-powerful only 
because his widely scattered domains did not give 
the mutual help that might have been expected. 
The most important thing for the teacher to re¬ 
member and insist on is that this Charles was 
Arc/iduiv of Austria, A’«ig of Spain, Count of Hol¬ 
land and of Burgundy, but was Emperor of none 
of these. The word Emperor must in those days 
not be followed by the woid of. 

{2) As the Hapsburgs had risen by fortunate 
marriages, so loo France was growing by the same 
means. And just now Brittany fell in by suc¬ 
cessive Valois kings marrying the heVess to that 
too long serai-independent duchy. They also 


saved the Duefly of Burgundy from going to the 
Hapsburgs with the rest of that inheritance. 

Now these two powers, Valois and Hapsburg, 
were enemies for many reasons. Rivalry in 
Naples, iij Milan, in the Burgundian lands, in 
Brittany, led at last to a series of wars. And 
England, as yet weak, posed between the two. 
But she must ally with the owner of Flanders, 
with which her international trade was mostly 
conducted, and accordingly we find that, in spite 
of the glitter of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, her 
alliance was true to Charles till tlTe battle of 
Pavia led her to hesitate, and the divorce of 
Catherine caused a temporary quarrel. 

The ab.sorplion of the Netherlands in the Aus¬ 
trian house and of Biittany in the kingdom of 
France allected not only English international 
pohtic's, but also the thoughts ot Englishmen with 
reference to their own royal family. 'I'he 'I'udors 
existed for two purposes: to avoid a renewal of 
the Wars of the Ko.ses, and to prevent England 
being absorbed into continental politics. 'I'he first 
coukl be attained by thq family supplying a suffi¬ 
ciency of heirs male, and by cutting off all possible 
dyiias(ic rivals. 'I'he second, also by supplying 
male lu;irs. Now these did not abound. Make a 
list of the males of tli^ 'I'udor family', with dates of 
birth and death, and note how many lives at any 
gi\cn date stood between the people of England 
and anarchy or absorption in Hapsburg or Valois. 
AA'ould the fate of Biugundy or Brittany befall 
England ? 

(3I In 1453 Constantinople had fallen to the 
Turks. The “ Eastern schism ’’ was practically 
at an end, at least for a time. And the learning 
which the Greeks had pre.servcd, while Western 
Europe was confined to books in Latin, was flood¬ 
ing the couiitiies that still formed the “ Holy 
Catholic Chuich.’’ Printing had come to the aid 
of the scholars who were diligently, nay, enthusi¬ 
astically, studying the Greek classics and putting 
forward new editions of .the New Testament in its 
original language. 'Hie “ Renaissance ” reached 
lingland in time, and colleges w'ere being founded 
to cMcouragc the New Learning. 

In 1492 Columbus chanced upon the Bahamas, 
and Spanish adventurers were in 1529 busy ex¬ 
ploiting the “ Indies ” for all they were worth. 
Cortes had con(|uered Mexico, and Pixarro would 
soon be conquering Peru. Portugal and Spain 
were racing to reach India, while French and 
English were taking but a small part in the 
explorjition of the New World. 

What wd^ the result of the two movements at 
which we have thus briefly hinted ? 'The Holy 
Roman Empire, the Holy Catholic Church, was 
invaded from east and from west at the same time. 
Men’s minds were suddenly enlarged, and both 
the scholar and the man of action found that it 
was not through Emperor or Pope that God ruled 
the wlwk world, as they had thought before. 
Neither had obvious control over either the Greek 
language or America. Perhaps the best parallel to 
take is that of the boy when he first discovers that 
there are other possibilities than his own home. 
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Previously, that home of Western Europeans, 
the Catholic Church, had seemed to arch heaven 
and earth. (Had not Dante thought of heaven 
as only a better “ Romd ” ?) Now it was, like tlie 
paternal cottage left early and visite(| late, such 
a “ little thing ” compared with the new worlds 
suddenly revealed to everyone’s view. 

A century later, Copernicus and Galileo began to 
lead men to an even vaster revelation. Read 
Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” and specially Raphael’s 
account of the Creation, to realise what enormous 
distances of thought separate us from our fore¬ 
fathers. They lived on an earth, the only object 
of God’s care, for the exclusive benelit of the 
inhabitants of which the whole vi.sible universe 
had been cre.ated, the sun to rule the day, the 
moon the night, the day and night, that is, of the 
only intelligent creatines in the universe. Nay 
more ! not only was the material univer.se but a 
part of man’s dominion, but even in revolutions in 
f leaven, and in wars of the Gods, he played an 
all-impoitant part. We have partly learned since 
then to “ know our plac^.” ‘ 

In the stuily of a peiiod of change like these 
fifty years, a period when things were only begin¬ 
ning to be, it is essential to keep an eye on dates. 
For this purpose it is well, to make synchronising 
tables, dates in the margin, names of countries, or 
princes, or houses, at the top of eolumtis, and 
events beneath in tlieir appropriate places. 'I'lius, 
and perhaps thus only, wdl it be possible to appre¬ 
ciate the importance, both lor the time and for 
hereafter, of such events as the marriages of 
Henry VH.’s children, his treaties with Flanders, 
the wanderings of Perkin Warbeck, the diplomacy 
of Wolsey. 

(4) It was on a rvorld thus already in process of 
change that Martin Luther’s deminciation fell - 
a world of monarchies that bad triumphed over 
a,sscriiblies, from the monarchical Papacy which 
had won against General Councils, to the 
monarchical kingships .and principalities whicii 
had won, or were in coi»rse of winning against 
municipal republics, diets, cortes, p.irliaments 
and nobles — a world which had begun t(5 lose 
faith in itself, which had failed to correct its 
abuses, and which was invaded by new and 
revolutionary ideas from all sides. It was onlj' 
in a world like this that it was possible to burn a 
Pope’s Bull, and not perish in conseiiueuce. 

Luther was, as he said himself, a peasant and 
the son of a peasant. He had sought salvation in 
the orc^er of Augustinian friars, and (jpiled to 
satisfy his needs. His v/as a revolt In favour of 
the enjoyment of the good things of life, wine, 
woman and song. He was no radical revolutionist, 
but destroyed only as far as was necessary. He 
was a German revolting against a foreign rule, 
a conservative whose sympathies were with law 
and order as against the revolt of those under 
State authority. He appealed to the Bible, 
but thought the Epistle of S. James “ strawy.” 
He was a Shaker, it is true, but he was 
not the man to create a new system out of the 
shaking. 


PIONEERS IN EDUCATION. 

By Kosi'Er W.^tson, M.A. 

Professor of (lie Theory and Prach'ce of Education in the 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

YI.—Herbart and The Individuality of the 
Child. 

HEN once the conception of the “good” 
will as the educational end has been ac¬ 
cepted, it is impossible, educationally, to 
deal with the mind fioin the point of view of the 
mechanical reception of material of instruction 
I alone. The mind not only receives ipaterial as 
content, but, in the act of reception, it shapes 
its material into its own forms. It is not necessary 
here to enter into a theory of knowledge. It is 
sufficient to po.stulate that mind dev’elops not in 
proportion to the abundance of things which it 
posses.scs (the cncyclopajdic idea), but in accord¬ 
ance. with inner laws of growth, with inner ideals 
which give the line of direction to the whole 
activity of the mind. Accordingly it was neces¬ 
sary, to Herbart’s thinking, to alisolutcly demand 
.ettention from the teacher not* merely to the 
matter of knowledge, but also, and in the first 
pUce., to the mental proce.ss itself. Locke and 
Kant had shown the main principle that in edu¬ 
cation wo must consider the nature of the mind in 
the man and in the child, so as to inlluence and 
direct him to his own* self-realisation. All the 
snbjc'cls of teac-hing, the- material of instruction, 
thereloic, must lie considered as the means of the 
educative |iroet;ss, and not as the end of education. 
This does not me.in ihaf llie.se philosophers in any 
scfiise depiX'c ate the function of knowledge, but 
rather th.it they realise its psycliological signifi¬ 
cance in the development of the growing mind. 
They are not concerned with knowledge as a pro¬ 
duct of the fully developed mind. This is em¬ 
phatically the view of Herb.irt. “ If the teachers 
possess originality, they will utilise all that comes 
to hand to ptovide siiimilus and occupation for 
the objects of their care ; if they have foresight, 
they exclude all which may be harmful to health, 
disposition or manners.” 

The child is* educated by all which surrounds 
him ; hence the work of the educator is to shape as 
far as he can his environment, and to select from 
the vast stores of past and present knowledge 
and thought that which will best serve as 
fitting material to help as content of the child’s 
mind, as he progresses from stage to stage, 
every stage to be considered as an end in itself, 
though the human, ethical end is present in the 
thought of the teacher. For by its nature the 
ethical end of the fully-developed individual caai- 
not but include the end of the individual at any 
stage. “ The teacher must represent the future 
man in the boy; consequently the aims which the 
pupil will, as an adult, place before” himself in the 
future must be the present care of t(ie teacher; 
he must pre^re beforehand an inward facility for attain^ 
ing them." ‘ The starting-point of instruction, there- 
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fore, is the individuality of the child, and not the 
desirability of certain knowledge as such, llerbart 
believes that the “ good ” will is dependent for its 
education on the assimilation by the intellect of 
rightful material, on what he calls “ the aesthetic 
revelation of the world.” The objective will with 
which the child is endowed at birth should be 
brought into accord with the subjective will as 
disclosed in the universal moral law. 

Will-forming, or chaiacter-forming, springs with 
Herbatt from the content of thought, so that 
morality has its basis i'n the entire content of the 
mind of the individual. Now the entire sum of 
presentations and ideas arises from experience in 
the presentations themselves, and from intercourse 
with others, together with the su])plementaiy in¬ 
gathering from instruction. Much of the experience 
and intercourse of the child is out of the control and 
even out of the knowledge of the teacher. Ijut 
instruction has to serve as a complement to those 
as the bases of the child’s ch.iracter, and the edu¬ 
cator’s value of instruction will depend upon its 
iiitlueiice upon the whole region of the will, llcr- 
bart's psychology is somewhat compla ated, but 
what he seeks to establish is—that presentations 
of experience by their interactions give rise t<r 
desires. Desire, when successful, leads to expec¬ 
tation. lixpectation, united with certainty, of 
attainment, passes into will. 

The awakening of rightful desires through the 
presentations of cxpciience is, therefore, the 
teacher’s e.special ta.sk. 'On its intellectual side, 
this is what we call “ having an inleiest in a 
thing.” Hence the direct aim of a tc.ichei’s les¬ 
sons sliould be the creation or c,ilhng forth of 
interests in the mind of* tlie child. Since “ the 
aesthetic revelation of tlie world” invijlves seeing 
as many aspects as possible of the world in Avbicli 
we live, it is necessary that the pupil should grow 
into as wide a circle of interests as can be. We 
cannot, it is true, enumerate the sum of interesting 
things. It is not the teacher’s thankless part to 
accumulate apparatus and multiply subjects of 
lessons. We must, says Herbart, “classify not 
objects, but conditions of mind.” 'J'he two great 
sources of our mental content, 1 lerb.irt considers, 
as already stated, to be experience and intercourse. 
Broadly speaking, these a\Vnuesof*know'ledge have 
as their provinces, Nature and Humanity. l\now- 
ledge consists in our mental representations of the 
world of things through exjiorience, and our mental 
relation to humanity tiirongh intercourse is the 
development of sympathy. Hence, if we are to 
educate towards a iminy-sided interest in life, we 
must at any rate provide in our material of instruc¬ 
tion for the following interests. In knowledge 
(rt) The ajmpirical interest— t.c., for the isolated 
ptfirticulars of experience, apart from their inter¬ 
connexion ; (b) The speculative interest— i.e., the 
search for the causal connexion of things; (c) The 
aesthetic interest— i.c., the ideal side of that which 
we have perdeived through the avenue of the 
senses. So, too, in the development of sympathy, 
the educator must arouse (a) interest i^the human 
relations of life; ib) Tiie social interest. “ This 


disposes of the {larticular that it may attach itself 
to the general. It requires exchange and sacri¬ 
fice, opposes actual emotions, and imagines pos¬ 
sible better ones in their place, (t-) The religious 
interest. Ufer, the German expounder of Her¬ 
bart, thus rtlustiatcs : “When interest is directed 
to the history and destiny of mankind, when it is 
as clear to the understanding as to the feelings 
that the ordering of the history of man involves 
something more than mere liiinian power, and 
that, therefore, the history of each individual does 
not lie entirely in his own hands, then fear and 
hope gather in the heart.” 

'I'lie object, then, of education, viewed as in- 
stnulion, is the arousing and development of 
many-suied interest. We are so much accustomed 
to suppose that we make our lessons interesting so 
as to lure the child on to knowledge that probably 
most readers of Herbart receive a shock to find 
the arousing of interest proposed as the end of 
instruction, ;ui(l to find the particular knowledge 
given in a lesson tieatcil as a iiieans to the end of 
interest. Till; exaniinational system has made us 
worshippers of tested knowledge', systematically 
and logically arranged, and all instruction seems 
suspect which will not lend itself to exaniinational 
tests. Besides this ilifficulty, the English teacher 
too often assumes tliat*lie is to so control the pupil 
.as to give him such knowledge as he himself pos¬ 
sesses, irrespective of whether it is calculated to 
arouse a real interest or not. The boy is to have 
the traditional staple of instruction through the 
traditional methoil. Should the old Adam in the 
young pupil resist his instruction, as is conmion 
enough, tlieii the rcpre.ssion to wliich he rvill have 
to submit from the master will be good for him — 
as discipline. Such reprejjsive discipline will, it is 
.argued, lead to the pupil’s mental and moral pro¬ 
gress in time, if the master is firm. The English 
master often by this attitude seems to suggest tl'^t 
the pupil exists for the master, whilst the Her- 
bartian doctrine certainly^ implies that the teacher 
exists as such for tlie^iupils. There is no doubt 
that* if wo look on scliolarship as the goal of edu- 
caticH; effort, then the puny efforts of children and 
of youth may seem worthless and vain to the 
scholar who liasdiiftcd into teaching. 

But if we eoiisidcr the children who in their 
hundreds of thousands, or let us say boldly, 
millions, arc crowding into the national schools, 
we shall notice tthat scholarship, in the scholar’s 
sense, is unattainable by all, for many reasons. 
But happy are we if we have the faith that there 
must b*e a 'real educability for humanity, which 
without attaining to the highest intellectual level 
of scholarship, really touches the child, and helps 
him to make for his best and highest manhood. 
It is not enough to say in these days that the 
primary schools must prepare the children for that 
station of life into which they are born, or for the 
occupations into which it is presumed they must go. 
Herbart has foreseen this latter attitude. He says: 
“Whatever arts and acquirements a young man 
may learn from a teacher for the mere sake of 
profit arc.as indifferent to the educator as the 
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colour of his coat. But how his circle of thoughts 
are being formed is everything to the teacher, for 
out of thoughts come feelings, and from these 
principles and mqdes of Action.” 

No one has placed a higher value qp the work 
of instruction or the province of the teacher than 
Herbart, but it is because he believes that through 
experience, intercourse, and instruction, must 
come the building up of character, and he hopes 
and trusts that with increasing knowledge and 
insight into his work the teacher may in his 
province of instruction, with the arousing of 
helpful interests, counteract when necessary, and 
supplement where desirable, the gaps left by the 
individual’s e-xperience and intercourse. But 
high as is the work of instruction, it deiives its 
mportance from its close connection with the will. 
The development of the w'ill is “ a making.” The 
pupil must consciously make his own decisions 
before he becomes moral. The final aim of tlie 
eilucator, therefore, is to so enlaige the width of 
thought and so intensify the principle of rational 
activity in the pujnl thjit tiie teacher’s owoi ex- 
lerual guidance and authority may be entirely 
taken up by the internal practical reason, of the 
pupil without any break in the line of conlinnity. 
This position assumes iha^ the starting point ot 
instruction is the mdii iduality of llie child. To 
arouse interests in the child is a more arduous 
undetlaking than even to rn.dre teaching inter¬ 
esting. Herbart is well awaie that to do it the, 
teacher must liave great resources, varied know¬ 
ledge, and rich sympathy. The \ery keynote ol 
his Science of Education is ; “ 'The aim of those 
wlio educate and demand education is determined 
by the range of thought they Ining to the 
subject.’ • 

The doctrine of interests with Ilerhart carries 
with it, as I have slated, tile corollary of the 
individuality of the child as the slarting-poiiU of 
instruction. 1 am putting tins as emphatically as 
possible, not that I wish, to suggest that Ib'rbart 
la\ours the old aristocratiej idea ol one child, one 
tutor, which Rousseau thought necess.iry for the 
development of Emile, But one qnesliou irfti)y I 
think, properly be raiseil in a consideration of 
Herbart’s views, especially liaving relation to oiir 
English system of elementary schools. If the 
individuality of the child is anything more than a 
long word, then is not the ideti of thoughtful con¬ 
sideration of it, and an adccjiiatt?' attention to it, 
an almost superhuman demand from teachers 
under tlip conditions of the large classes tp wliich 
they are so often put ? Is there not ilbine via media 
between individual instruction of the solitary child 
by a tutor, and the huge classes where any lapse 
into individuality on the part of pupils borders 
upon becoming an unmitigated miiBance to the 
teacher ? 


“Trust thyself: every heatt vibrates to that iron stiing. 
Accept the place the divine providence has found for you, the 
society of your contemporaries, the connection of events.”— 
Emerson. » • 


EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY. 

A CouRSK OK Work raskd on the Junior Local 
Examinations ok O.xford and Cambridge 
Universities. 

IJy Pkof. J. B. Coleman, A.R.C.S., F.I.C. 
Soutli-Western rolylechnic, Chelsea. 

y. -Oxidation and Reduction—Carbon—Oxides 
of Carbon — Carbonates — Combustion — 
Flame. 

T he subject is treated in such a manner as to 
give tlio icachcr working details of the ex¬ 
periments .suitable for the course. Tlie 
experiments, unless otherwise stated, are to be 
performed by the student. If the experiment is 
starred ("), it should cither be performed by the 
teacher in the lecture lOom, or done by the student 
under the pcrn’iial supervision of the teacher. 

(41) Omdviion an’u Reduction. 

Oxidation. It was shown in Articles I. and II. 
that many substances alter in ‘the air, due to 
their comliiuation with oxygen. For instance, 
iioii, at the ordinary temjierature, rusts or is con¬ 
verted into the red oxide. Other elements, such 
as magnesium, phosphorus and sulphur, are con¬ 
verted into oxides at a much higher temperature. 
'I'his change, wliicli is dud to the oxygen present in 
tile air, IS termed o\idaitoii. 

Sometimes t!ie alteration is due to the pro¬ 
duction of a higlier state of oxidation ; thus when 
ycllo:,' oxide of lead (litharge) is heated in the air 
it forms the red oxide of lead (red lead), which 
contain.s a greater pioportion of oxygen than 
litharge. A similar change may be produced in 
the lower oxide of iron by the method described 
below. 

A'.i//. 71J.—Dissolve a few crystals of green 
viliiol (ferrous sulphate) in some recently boiled 
and cooled water. I'his procedure is necessary to 
free the water from dissolved oxygen. Now add 
a little potassium hydrate solution also made with 
aii-frce water. Notice that tlie precipitate first 
produced is .dmost whitfe, but when it is shaken so 
as to expose it to the air, it turns darker, and 
hiially changes to brown. 

This change is due to absorption of oxygen, the 
ferrous oxide first produced being oxidised to ferru 
oxide. 

Reduction. When oxygen is taken away from 
a compound, that compound is said to be reduced, 
and the substance producing this change is termed 
a redut ageni. . 

Carbon possesses great reducing power, as may 
1)0 shown by its action on lead oxide (litharge). 

Expt. 80.—Maice a small hole in a sound piece of 
charcoal by means of a penknife or a small coin, 
and place a small quantity of leai'd oxide in the 
cavity. 

Heat th^lead oxide in the inner blowpipe flame 
in the inarmer shown in Fig. 26. 
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The carbon of the charcoal will combine with 
the oxygen of the lead oxide, and thus reduce the 
compound to metallic lead. 



r'lf . -•(>. l-irtliiction ( li ill tl 

(42) Cakoon. 

Carbon is known m many forms, both natural 
and artificial. The purest form of nalmal c.ubon 
is the diamond ; graphite is a less pure loim ; 
while coal is still less jnire. 

Amongst the varieties of artificial carbon may be 
mentioned wood-charcoal, bone-charcoal and coke, 
obtained by heating wood, animal matter and coal 
respectively, out of contact with air. Another 
form, lamp black (soot), is obtained by condensing 
the smoke from impelfectly burning larbonaceous 
bodies such as oils and resins. 

E\pt. 81.—Heat in separate test-tubes small 
pieces of wood, bone, and coal. Test the vapour 
first given off with test-papiTs, and notice that 
after a time inflammable gases aiul tarry mattei 
are given off. 

When no more vapour is given off, turn out the 
contents of the test-tubes and contrast the appear¬ 
ance of the wood charcoal, animal charcoal, and 
coke so produced. 

Charcoal posse'-ses great deodorising and de¬ 
colorising power. This jiroperty seems to be 
mainly due to the power that charcoal possesses 
of absorbing oxygen and pther ga^.es. 

Expt. 82.—Boil up a little blue litmus .solution 
with about 30 grams of boue-ihanoal in a 4-0/.. 
flask. Allow to stand for a short time and filter. 
The liquid will be found to be colourless. 

(43) Cariion Monoxidk. 

Carbon monoxide is produced when oxygen is p.'is.sed ovci a 
large surface of red-hoi carbon. 

This gas^is formed when air parses tlirongh the rcd-liot coal 
ill open fire grafe.s; it m.ay frequently lx; .seen burning with its 
characteristic blue flame on the surface of the glowing fuel. 
This gas is very poisonous and should not be inhaled. 

Expt. 83.—Carbon monoxide is most leadily prepared by the 
action of sulphuric,acid upon .sexlium formate. 

Fit up the apparatus shown in Fig. 27. Cover the bottom of 
the flask with solid sodium formate, and add ahuut double its 
volume of strong sulphuric acid. Apply a gCTtle heat, and 
after the air has been displaced, collect three jars of the gas. 


Expt. 84.—Add*'a little limc-w'atcr to a jar of the gas, and 
notice the liquid leiiiainx clear. 

I’ush a taper into an inverted jar of the gas. The gas will 
burn with a blue ll.ime, but file tapcr^will be extinguished. 
When the gas ceases to hum, .add a little lime-water and shake. 
The liipiid wdl Iieeoine milky, .showing that c.arhon monoxide, 
on Ininiing, produces carbon dioxide. 



{I’to.'i t/f'.'f. //'-•</ I'o/i'/t'tin'I Untcfiiary /Vift/i al ChcnttSfry 
/ mui A ( //Jfh 'till) 

(4.1) Cardun Dio.xiiic. 

Tills g:is i.s produced wlien cliarco.i] was 
burnt in oxygen (Atlielo 11 ., expt. 30). It is 
usually obt.'imed from some form of calcium 
carbonate. 

Many metallic, carbonates give off this gas on 
heating, and leave behind the oxide. All carbo¬ 
nates give off this gas when treated with acids. 

E'.\pl. 85 —Place a little dry prti ipittiled calcium 
carbonate in a piece of combiislion-tiibe .six inches 
long, and clo.sed ;it one end. Fit a bent dclivering- 
tubc into the open end, and allow the end of the 
delivery tube to dip into a small quantity of lime- 
water contained in a test tube. Gradually beat 
the end of the combustion-tube, containing the 
calcium carbonate, to redness with the bunsen 
liame. Pitbbles of ctfrbon dioxide gas will pass 
through the lime-waiter, which will render the liquid 
milltf^', showing the presence of carbon dioxide 
gas. 

E.rpt. 86.—Carbon dioxide is conveniently pre- 
jiared in quantity by 
acting upon marble with 
hydrochloric acid. 

Since this gas is some¬ 
what soluble in water 
and heavier khan air, 
it may be collected 
by downward displace¬ 
ment. 

Fit up the apparatus 
shown in Fig. 28. Place 
some small pieces of mar¬ 
ble in the bottlej and. 
pour in sufficient water* jto 

Ftu. 28.-I're^srauon of carbon cover the marble. Now 

add strong commercial 
hydrochloric acid until a brisk evolution of gas 
ensues. 
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Collect three jars of this gas by downward dis¬ 
placement as shown. The jars may be know'ii to 
be full when a lighted taper is extinguished when 
placed inside the yiouth. * 

I'lxpt. 87.—Piunge a lighted candle in ft jar of the 
gas, the candle will be extinguished and the gas 
will not butn. 

Jixpl. 88.—Pour some lime-water into a jar of 
the gas and shake; the lime-water becomes milky 
owing to the separation of insoluble chalk or cal¬ 
cium carbonate (ilistinction from nitrogen). If too 
little lime-water is used the precipitate redissolves 
(see expt. yi). 

Expt. 8y. -- Carbon dioxide- is considerably 
heavier than air, as may be shown in the follow¬ 
ing manner : — 

Pour a jar of this gas slowly into an empty jar, 
in the same way as you 
would pour a liquid fiom 
one v(!ssel to .'uiotlier 
(Fig.ay). After a sliort 
time lest both jars with 
a taper. 

The upper jar ( 13 ) will 
not contain any carbon 
dioxide, but I he low'er one 
(.^) will exlingmsli tlni 
taper, showing lliat car¬ 
bon dio.xide is jirescnt. 

ICxpt. ijo. -The solu¬ 
bility of ctubon dioxide 
in water is readily shown 
as follows: -flail 111) ajar 
with water, and displace the remaining air by means 
of carbon ihoxide gas. Close the mouth ol the 
jar with the wetted palm of the hand and shake 
vigorously. 'I'liis jar will adhere to the hand 
owing to the reduction of the internal piessme by 
the solution of the gas in water. The solution of 
tho gas may be fuither shown by adding lime- 
water to the lirpiid, when the lime-water will 
become milky. 

Expt. 91. —Diliilo some limc-walm, pl.icc-d in .i sm.rll li;':|koi, 
with an f(|tial vohmif of dislillcd w.iter. Dip llic end of ihi- 
delivery tulic (I' lg- 28) into die lime-w.ilcr, .iiid .dlow (-.11 lion 
dioxide ga.s to Indible through. Alter a lime die c.ah’iiim car¬ 
bonate first precipitated will ledissolvc, showing that this .sub¬ 
stance is soluble in water containing dissolved carbon dioxide. 

lioil some of the clear liipiid for several minutes, ibo liipiid 
will become milky again, the “ chalk” lieing insoluble in die 
water now, since the carbon-dioxide has been driven otf by 
heat. 

This explains the coating which forms when “ chalk ” waters 
are boiled (see Article III., cxiit. 39). 

(45) Cakhonates. 

Carbon dioxide is slightly soluble in water (expt. 90), and 
gives a faint acid reaction ; lliis reaction is heller seen with 
soda-water, w'hich is a s/totiger .solution of this gas made under 
pressurci The solution may be looked upon as a dilute solution 
of carbonic acid. 

The carbon.tte.s may frequently he made by passing carbon 
dioxide through water containing dissolved or suspended oxides 
of the metals. Calcium carbonate was made in expt. 91. 
Sodium carbonate may be prepared by passing carbon dioxide 


g.is through sodium hydrate .solution until the solution is acid, 
and then evaporating off the water until the solution crystallises 
on cooling. 

Test for Carbonate. —All carbonates give off carbonic acid 
gas with efieivescence when treated with acids. This gas may 
then be recognised by means of lime-water. 

Erpt. 92. -I’lace a little solid .sodium carbonate in a test- 
tube and add dilute hydrochloric acid. The heavy gas will 
remain in the tube. I’our onl the gas into a second te.st-tube 
(.oiiuining aliule lime-water. Inking caie that none of the liquid 
flows out. Close the nioutli ol yhe lube and shake; the lime- 
water at once becomes milky. 

(46) CoVimtSTlON. 

'Fhc torm combustion, when used in its widest 
sense, is .ipplicd to ctises of chemical action that 
are accomptinied by the production of heat and 
light. It IS very geiiitrtilly applied to cases of 
oxiJalioit only, where the whole or a portion of a 
substance combines with oxygen, attended with 
licat ;ind light. 

Many inslances of combustion have been de¬ 
scribed. 1'lie common tomhusiihhs used for heating 
and lighting Jim po.ses (such as coal, wax, oil and 
gases) consisL mainly of ctirbon and hydrogen. 

Products of Combustion. —The main products 
of conibustion of carbonaceous substances are 
carbon dioxide and water, as may be shown as 
follow's .— 

Expt. (;3.—Hold over tire flame of (i) a candle, 
(2) ;in oil-lamp, and (3) a small gas jet, a cold, dry 
gl.ics ('ylinder. Notice the depo.sition of moisture 
in each case, which is due to the water formed 
(hiring combnstion. Place a glass plate over the 
luonili of the jar, and test with lime-water; the 
cat bon dioxide which is also funned will render 
tlic lime-water milky. 

(17) 

It is nec(.ssaiy for the production of flame that 
the burning substance 
should be either in the 
state of g.is or v.i- 
pour. The area of 
chemical action may 
be shown! t(j be the 
suiface of contact of 
the gas or vapour 
with the .air. Hence, 
if one gas bunts in 
the atmosphere of 
auotlicr, such as a 
jet of coal-gas in air, 
the reverse should 
also hold good, i.e., a 
jet of air should burn 
in an atmosphere of 
coal-gas. This phe¬ 
nomenon may be 
shown as follows :— 

*Expt. 94.—Procure a lamp-glass and attach it to a retort 
.stand, as showfl in Fig. 30. Close the bottom orifice of the 
glass with a q?rk, bearing the tubes, one (a) J inch wide and 
about 4 inches long, the other (c) narrow and lient as shown. 
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Thi.s latter lulu- is attached to a gas supply. Close the upper 
orifice of the l.inip glass with a coik through which passes a 
short iriece of lulie (/')■ 

Close the tube (/>) with the finger and turn on the gas supidy. 
AVhen the gl.iss is full ol g.is, light the gas .at (3) and take off 
the iiiiget iioin (Ap The gas now passes through (A), and the 
Hame isdiann up the tube (u) and continiRs to burn. Tight 
the tube (A), whentlieie will he two (haincs, one at tube (a) air 
burning in eo.tl-g.is, and another at (A), coal-g.is burning in aii. 
Thus the terms supjiorlei of combustion .and non-supporter of 

combustion uia\, ni certain' ciieiiiiisl.im'es, become inter- 

* ♦ 

changeable. , 


Expl. 95.— Flame is hollow.- -For this experi¬ 
ment ttnti the next one, eitlicr .1 candle Harne may 
be used or tlie npiter pot lion of a btmsen-bnrner 
may be screwed off and a small ffti.s-jet obtained 
by lighting tlie gas issuing fiom tlie iine orifice 
below. 

Press upon tlie flame a piece of tthife paper for 
a few .second.s. A more or less perfectly fottried 
charted ring, with a r\ bite centre, will be seen upon 
the upper surface of the p.ipet. This rcsid.t .shows 
that no combustion takes pl.'ice in the middle of the 
flame. • 


Kx'pi. 96.—Structure of a candle or gas flame. 
-Carefully examine the llainc used 111 the'last 
experiment. Thicc main portions 
may be noticed. 

(1) An jnner ihii'J; part uni con.sist- 
ing of unburnt vapour or gas. 

■ a Hold a short piece of glass tube 

■ (, in this portion, in an inclined posi¬ 
tion, with the lower end in the dark 
portion of the Hame. The upper 

r unbiirnt vapour may be kindled. 

(2) A liunimms portion. Hold a 
piece of glass rod in the bright 

I'i'fii.’v! portion of the flame; it will be 
rapidly coated with soot. The light 
■n -^''>"=‘’uc -whicli is mainly given by this por- 
tion 01 the flame is due to incan- 
c?uuZc‘"''-Lit descent particles of carbon. 
ifntary (x) A pah' ontcv mantle not readily 

Lltiuintrv • 1 ,, -r ■’ 

a,i,/A. LAurc/nti.) seen, Liut IS better seen it a 
little sodiiyn carbonate is scattered 
above the flame. Here complete combustion 
takes place, the carbon and hydrogen burning 
to carbon dioxide and water, as shown in experi¬ 
ment 95. 




Practical Work In Science. —“The older learner who is 
told to dissect a flower, and to set apart the pistil, the stamenb, 
yhe coroll.1 and the seed vessels, and to discover how m.any of 
the organs in a plant aie vital, and what are their .sevi r.il func¬ 
tions ; the .student in a laboratory who makes by himself an 
analysis of a compound, and knows how to separate carbon 
from oxygen and from hydrogen, passes through a kind of train¬ 
ing which could not be acquired by reading nr by hearing 
lectures. Hu learns in this way patience aud minuteness of 
observation.”—.Sir Joshua Filch in “Educa»nal Aims and 
Methods ” (Cambridge University Tres-s). 


ENGLISH HISTORY, 1603-1715. 

Two Hundred Topics Arranged 
Aepiiabetically. 

Tty C. S. Fhauenside, M.A.Oxon. 

The Oxford Local authorities have prescribed for this year’s 
eviiiiinalioii two alternative peiiods of Engli.sh History—viz., 
1066-1399 and 1605-1715: Senior and Junioi candidates h.ive 
the choice ol either, while Treliminaty candidates are restricted 
to the l itter pciiod. This latter peiiod, as licing common to 
all three gr.sde-., h.vs licen selected as the belter field, not only 
for the “Teachers’ Notes” which came to a clo.se in last 
month’s Issue of this iii.iga/ine, hut also lot the sufijoined list 
of “two hundred to|)ies ” arr.anged on a plan similar to the 
three jirevioiis aiticles in TtiR SciK'Oi. World. Teachers who 
have selected the eailici jseriod, .and who find these lists useful, 
may be leferred to the “ two hunvlred topics” ajijtearing in the 
Novendier issue.' 

'J'Ir se lists, .as I liiivc pieviotisly staled, “are not .so much 
designed to (oiee.ist questions likely lo be asked as to indicate 
those hisloiical point.s which .i large and varied number of 
peisons, wh"se fav'iurable judgiiients are widely sought and 
le-pecLcd, have coiisidetcd to be woilhy ol alienlioii.” Some 
suggesUons for use, which me I hope both legitimate and 
piactical, will lie found in the June, 1S99, issue of The SciiolU. 
WtVRTD. 

Of couise till se lists, like most oilier ediiealiotial “ heljis,” can 
be petverted lo purposes which may fairly be called "cram.” 
Theie may be persons who legard liistoiy-—either generally or 
so f.ir as they themselves are concerned—<is a tioublesome, if 
not impossible, sort of thing lo teach ; who look upon examiners 
as nuisance.s sjiecially cteaUd to be circumvented ; who consider 
“teacliing” simply as a pioce.ss of putting pupils up to the 
dodges ol e.xaiiiiiicrs ; and who, not altogether without solid 
grounds, hold examiners to be uninventive peisons with a habit 
of re|)C.iling themselves. Such persons are quite welcome, if 
they think it worth vvliile, to lake these lists of tojiics set and 
“ciaiii” their pupils with “lips” on tlie cx.vmination topics 
hete indexed. It is not for such persons, however, but for 
teachers th.vt these lists are liolh composed and accepleci for 
publication in The School World. It has been remarked 
that “ The devil can cite .Scripture for his purpose,” but it does 
not^follow that Scripture was written expressly for the devil. 

Fyom another point of view, the annexed list may be regarded 
as a .synoptic reminder of the veiy large amount of .sheer memory 
work exacted by examiners in lli.story. Every one of the siib- 
|oined tuples has been “set” by examiners in Junior papers: 
presumably, therefore, no Junior candidate who did not til least 
know something about every one of them could be sure of 
attaining the maximum of marks assigned to the paper. It 
might be interesting to see how far the present Oxford Local 
Examiners would he able to realise the ideals held up for us by 
their pjedecessors ; in fact, lo “hoist the engineer^with his own 
petard.” 

All the underwritten words have appeared in Junior Local 
papers during the past twenty years. In the first column topics 
which are marked with an asterisk (*) have been .set more than 
tVA'ice in Junior papers : those printed in dark type are common 
to Oxford anil Cambridge, Senior and Junior. Names of 
persons are distinguished by capitals; the family names or titles 
corresponding to the names as here printed are left to be filled 
in at di.scretion. In the second column only those terms printed 

I'' Knxiisb Hiiitory, 4.19-1509," The School Wokli>, voI. i., pp. 4<3, 4(4. 
Ot the buiiilred “ J iinior Topics " which appear there, the following twenty- 
seven are inapplicable to the periird 1066-1399 Nos. i, 5, 9,14, 19, >3, 34, 
J3' 34. 33.43. 46. 48, 49.59. 62, (56, 67, 68, 71, 72, So, 87, 89, 90, 91, 94. 
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in italifs have been explicitly set for description; the rest 
appear only incidentally in the papers analysed. Many of them 
are suitable to offer for dehnition and illustration by such Senior 
Students as offer I'ohtiis. ’ 


Junior Topics. 

Senior TfAms. 

l.*Act of Settlement. 

Act. 

2. Act of Uniformity. 

Administration. 

3. Apoison. 

Admiral. 

4. Almanza. 

.■igttators. 

5.*Anglo-Scols Union. 

Alliance. 

6. Bacon. 

.\rchbisliop. 

7. Hkntinck. 

Assembly. 

8. Burwicr. 

lUttlc. 

9.'Bill ol Right'.. 

fyt'm zwiem't'i. 

10. Hl.AKK. 

Bill. 

II. Blenheim. 

Bishop. 

12. Bohcinia. 

( 'al>a!. 

I 3 .*BoI I.N’CnROKR. 

C.tmp.rigii. 

14.’’Boyne. 

Civil 1 1st. 

15. BiU'KI.N'CIIAM. 

Civil War. 

16. BrwAX. 

Claini. 

17. CltAKI fs Xil. 

Colonies. 

18. Clarendon. ^ 

Classes. 

19. Conventicle .Vet. 

Coinnioiiweallh 

20. Cromwell. 

Coiii|).iny. ^ 

21. ItANJIY. 

Confoiniity. 

22. Darien. 

CoiKpiesl. 

33. Ded.ir.itiuu of Uighus. 

^ Constitution. 

34. DisIOK. 

Conslitution.il. 

35. Dover. 

Conti.ccl. 

26.*! tuiibar. 

Coiivenliclc. 

27. ' l'..rsl India Company. 

Ccinveiilioti 

28. Eclgeliill. 

Ci»i vent ion I'ar!lament. 

29. Enoi. 

Court. 

30. Ei.izapkih (of Bolicmia). 

Cownant. 

31. Euc.f.M'. 

Crown. 

32. Exclusion Bill. 

Dean. 

33. P'ifteen, The. * 

Declaration 

34.*(jibialtar. 

Dhniie Ri^ht. 

35. Glencoe. 

Duke, 

3®. Godoi.phi.n'. 

Dutch. 

37.“Grand Remnnstrance. 

Earl. 

38. Great Contract. 

Gt neral. 

39. Habeas Corpus Act. 

' GoNcrniiierit. 

40- IIami'I'KN. 

a real Rihclhoii. 

41. IIari.uv. 

Grievance. 

42. High Coinnii.ssion. 

Impeachment. 

43.'Instrument of Goveinment. 

Insurrection. 

44. Ireland. 

J.icoliitc. 

45. Jam.xiea. 

King. 

46. Kentish Petition. 

Law. 

47. Killiocrankie. 

League. 

48.* La Hogue. 

I.evel/en. 

49.'Laud. 

Lilierty. 

50. Lon<Jt)nderry. 

LiiiiiteJ MvTianhy. 

51. Low Countries. 

Little Parliament. 

52, Madrid. 

Lord. 

53. Malplaquct. 

Z<t//y Parliament. 

54.*MARLHOKOtj(iir. 

Minister. 

SS.'Marston Moor. 

Monarchy. 

56. Milton. 

National Debt. 

57. Monk. 

Non-jurors. 

58. 'Monmouth., 

Ordinance. 

59.*Naseby. 

Parliament. ' 

60. Oates. 

Parties. 

6i. Occasional Conformity Act. 

Peace. 

62. Oudenarde. 

Personal Government. 


Junior Toric.s. 

Senior Term.s 

63. Peteriiorouc.h. 

Petition. 

64. Petition of Right. 

J'lantalion. 

65. Philiphaugh. 

Plot. 

66. Pilgrim Fathers. 

I’olicy. 

67. I’opish Plot. 

Pope. 

68. Pride’s Purge. 

Popular Discontent 

69. Pym. 

Pretender. 

70.*(,)uebec. 

Prince. 

71. Ralegh. 

Protectorate. 

72. Raiiiillic.s. • 

Queen. 

73. Kioliiniiies. 

Rebellion. 

74. Riu'I''RT. 

Reign. 

71;. SACIII'.C 1 -KS I 1 . 

Religion. 

76. Sancropi. 

Ronion.strance» 

77. Saks|'ii.,h>. 

Restoration. 

78. Scotland. 

Revolution. 

79. .Si dgemoor. 

Right. 

So. .Self denying (Jidinance. 

Rump. 

81. .Seven Bishops. 

Settlement. 

82. SlIAl ITfsllURV. 

Siege. 

83. .SllKI'A\sUIIK\. 

Ship-Money. 

S4.'Solcmn I.eagiie and Covenant. 

Sovereign. 

85. .Sovrt-.Rs. 

Statute. 

86. South Sea. 

Stuart. 

.Sy. Sp.inish Malcli. 

Siihjed.s. 

.S8. Spanish Succession. 

.Succession. 

89. SlAMlol'I'. 

Tabl.:. (The). 

90. Star Chamber, 

Throne. 

91. Strafford. 

Tories. 

92. S\\ 1 !• r. 

Treaty. 

93. Tiiennial .\cl. , 

Tiial. 

94. Triple Alli.uice. 

Tiiennial. 

95. Ulster. 

Tudoi. 

96.*Utrechl. 

Unconslilulioiial. 

97. Villa A'iciosa. 

Uniformity. 

98. Walpole. 

Union. 

99. Wcstniiri.mei As.scmbly. 

War. 

100. Worcc.ster. 

JI'Ai,:,-.-. 

CURRENT GEOGRAl 

’inCAL TOPICS. 


J!y A. J. IlERiiERisON, Ph.D., K.R.G.S. 

The Gold Coast and Ashanti. 

Tiik Gold Goast lies between Cape Three Points, “a 
succession of toweijiijr cliffs,” and C.ipe .St. Paul, east of the 
mouth of the muddy Volta, and includes the basin of the Pra. 
The ilat yellow beach, with (jold grains in its sand, forms a 
harbourle.ss barrier to the reeking malarial forests of the flat 
land, beyond which rise tree-covered hills. The sea breaks on 
this coast in great waves, forming a surf which takes its toil of 
goods and men attempting to cross it. The gold and the 
natives attracted the early European adventurers, and Portu¬ 
guese, Dutch, Danes, Ptus.sians and British built their forts to 
protect their slaves and other goods and chattels. Elmina, the 
earliest fort. Cape Coast Castle and Christiansborg, are still 
trading centres, and Akta (Accra) is the present seat of tire 
British Government, whose jurisdiction runs from beyond Axim, 
west of Cape Three Points, past the mouth of the V'olta. 

Mr. Bindloss has given a vivid description of the coast 
in his Ijook “ In the Niger Country.” " Imagine a line of 
glaring, yellow beach, half-hidden hy leaping foam ; a grim 
stone fort . » ... rising from a smoking* reef; a steep 

bluff where jEuropean factories and mud huts are any way 
mixed together beneath the climbing palms.In 
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S|)itc of the lu al.everylhio}; rcfks with (laii)i); 

no metal can Ijc ktpt Im^ht ; and clollies vinworn ^o mouldy in 
a week. Malarial fevci is always there, dysentery and cholera 
strike the while man down, sinall-iii>\is genetally .it woik among 
the swaitiling natives.” 

(jold is still found, hut jiahn kernels anil oil, india ruhher 
(that of Akra being the best in Africa), mahogany and other 
tiiiihers from the great foiest.s are the most valuable e\porl.s, for 
which cotton goods and bad spnift .ire escli.itiged. To fnither 
trade, some harbom wi iUs aie conti niplated at Aki.a, and rail¬ 
ways from seier.il |ioiiils on i)ie co.ist arc to be built to the 
iiite-rior. One is being fiiadl from .Sekondi to Tarkwa, noitli 
of Cape Three Toinls, and it is pio|io-.ed to continue it to 
Kum.isi, in Ashanti. 

The gold found in sea and livei sand probably e'oniesfiom the 
hills ol the interior, which are much Ic'-s unlualthy than the 
coa.-.l, .and .are inhabited by a iigoious lare, the Ashantis, 
They were coiiijuered by us in 1873-4, -t'*'! -igain in 1803-6,' 
since which date the land h.is bein under Itiilish administra¬ 
tion, with Knmasi, ihe ancient c-nul.il, as chief cenlie. It is 
very dlllicult to le.ach it fioin the cn.ist through the t.iiigled 
forest, where a path cut through the woods ,0011 Incomes over- 
giown. 

The coastal tribes .are known ,is I'anti, ihow of the hilly 
inteiior as .\sh.inli. lloth are fine tyjies ot lall .nen, die 
latter somewhat lighter in Coloui, hi.ivcr and nnue intelligeiil. 

Ashanti consists of ».ivn kingdoms, ovei which ihe King of 
Kiimasi is jcitamoiinl ; “ the presenc e of the oth. t six chiefs at 
his ‘slooling,’ 01 insiall.ilion as King of Ashanli, has al,.ijs 
been ligally indispensahle.” The goldm coion.ilion stool is 
.said to play its part in the present onlbre.ik .ie_,iinst r.iiiish 
aiithoiity, hut it is piohihle that eenm.inie a-, well as .senli- 
inintal iiiteiests arc involved. 

lieyond llie foiests of Ashanti is .1 compai.itivelv heallhv, 
gr.issy, upland region. 

There aie two alludes m Ihe i.Sp6 volume of the Sco//h/i 
d/irgir.vHC (pp. 1 it .mil ,t.)l) winch give .1 good 
account of the (lold Co.isl ami Aslianli, the lii ( aiticle laiiig 
illiistialed by a tiseliil map. 

Swaziland. 

.Swaziland is the undulating kind between the Drakensberg 
and the la bonibo iniumtaiiis, belwei n the kililudes ol Delagoa 
and St. Luci.i bays. The senu-noiv.ailic Itneis on the noilh- 
e.isl of the High Veld id.iteaii have long been in the habit of 
driving theii flocks ami heids into Us Invv-lyiiig valleys in 
wiiitet, and tbe ciuinlrj, wbose independence was lecogmsed by 
Ihilainand the Tiaii'.vaal in 1SS4 and 1.S90, h.is been admims- 
lered by the South Afiican Kvpyhlic since 1S94, the lights of 
natives being preserved, and Itiilish who sellleil bcfoie 1893 
having full burgher rights in Ihe Repiihlic. 

The country is well watered, is drained by the Usuti .and its 
tributaries, and is fertile, but somewhat too low to be healthy 
for Kiiropean settlement. It consists of “beautiful open 
glades, and long re,veins under rock-crowned hills, where the 
wagon passed through splendid, level, park-like, land, and 
■wended its way among noble lices. . . . Soinelnnes we 

had to (lass through heavy svvam|)s and small reedy vleys, 
where thuvniud was so deep that more than once we htid to 

u<r-load. (lame wa.s alniosl alw.ays in sight ”. 

“ eland.s, hlue wildheesete, rhinoceros, roan antelope (a huge 
buck as big as a horse), water I nicks, kudus, .s.assahi (liastard 
bartcbceste), zebras, boars, giraftes, lions, .and many others.” 

The aruntry is ‘rich in minerals, gold and coal arc worked, 
and tin formerly was, liy the l-Iuropcans, who number about 
1,000, while‘there are probably about 50,000 Svtfp.is. 

1 “ The Downfall of Preiriiieh." Ky M.yor Baden-Po' 


PUPIL TEACHERS AND ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION. 

r 

Till', lepnrt of Mr. T. S. Aldis, Chief Inspector for the West 
Central Division, to the Board of Education, which has ju.st 
been luihlished, contains an ahundance of v.aluahle hints to 
tvachcis. .Since Ihe remarks are the outcome of the work of 
inspcciion of the elementary education of five counties with a 
population ot 2,039,205, they m.iy he considered very' general 
in Iheii .v|iphralion. The following e.\lracls fjom the report 
.lie of paiticulai interest. 

The Supply of Pupil-Teachers. 

The deal ill of pupil.te.icliers is heeoining a matter of urgency 
on arronnt both of the imnicdialc inconvenience and of the 
ciiiiscipii iil lU.irlli which it iicates in the supply of teachers of 
.1 higher grade. The School Board in Birmingham require 
more th.in five hundred pupil-te.achers with a view to Ihe 
future siqiply of qu.ililied .vssist.ants ; and they can, with all 
llieir elloit-. .and niilucvnii nts, obtain only three hundlcd. This 
is the mole nolice.'ihle since other l.irge towns linil no difficulty, 
liirminghain ha-., in Ihe hr.vncli gumiiiiar schools for boys and 
girls which liirni .so inipoilant .a' part ol its great piovision for 
seCDiul.iry ediicalion, cvciptmiial somces of supply- both for 
quality and qii.mtity : .mil tlicsv an- supplemented by ihe higher 
gr.vde schools of ihv Ito.uil. Moicovcr, a girl who enleis the 
IJoaid I'upil 'J'e.uher ei iitre, working li.ilf time only in school, 
and nnljiirdened by lesponsihility for a ckvss, has oinphalic.ally 
a “good time’' ol it throughout her career. And yet the 
Jloaid leipiire ne.iily twice as many as they can get. Tlie 
i.iiises .qipear to he in the first pl.ice the ease with vvineli young 
glib of foinleen .mil fifteen c.in obtain vvoik in oftice.s, lypc- 
wiitmg and siinil.ii cmpl.iymenl, and ihe unwillingness of 
li.iiinis 10 fiucgo ihe innneih.ili' i.irnings of ilieir daughters; 
and si.ciiiKlly, the lari that the enir.vnce examination of the 
Ifiinnl has tieen possibly too al.iimiiig, and certainly loo 
inel.vslic. This lallei ol st.icle c;.n he removed or dimini.shed ; 
the loimer .hflicnlty will be alw.vys ojicrative. In the mean- 
lime I am mure and more stiiick with the conlimial improve¬ 
ment in physique, m .ippearanco of iiitellecliiality, in liappiress 
I'f ixprcssion, .vnd in interest in llieit woik, of such candidates 
as arc employed. 

I 

Ruler Worship. 

Thtre is too much distiarling of .v child’s .vttciUion from the 
jiroper subject of his efioits to some other subject. The great 
ptniciple—v.aluahle not merely in school, but in every time and 
walk in life—that when you are engaged upon one thing your 
mental powers should not he dissipated, your intellectual in- 
leiitiiess weakened, by the attention being diverted to some 
other subject, has bjen sadly lost .sight of. I use the pa.st tense 
because from what has already been done I feel .sure that by 
the lime these words are printed the cause for the censure will 
have laigely di-sappeared here. " 

It is lamentable, lor insl.ancc, to think of the appalling waste 
of lime that has resulted from unintelligent ruler worship. 
While a child is supposed to be bending its mind to arithmetic 
it is far mote occupied with that ba.stard kind of “neatness” 
th.vt is gained by ruling innumerable straight lines wherever 
perverted ingenuity can find an excuse. Until lately the ruler 
has been a fetish. I have known more than twenty minutes 
out of forty-five taken up with the ruler in an arithmetic les-son. 

I have counted seventy-three separate lines for not one of which 
was a ruler needed, and of which mure than half were totally 
unnecessary, on one page of an exercise book. I have seen a 
sixth standard boy, when writing down £21 : 17 : ; 6 take 
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the ruler to draw the dots between the 2l^and the 17, the 17 
and the 6 ; while his neighbour was using his in order to draw 
the line—not the length of his little-finger nail—to separate the 
numerator of a fraction from ih* denominator, and the two lines 
of the sign X . And 111 these absurdities I have lieard defended 
on the groHinl of “neatness.” So, too, I have often known a 
les.sun on composition degenerate into an exerci.se on hand¬ 
writing. It is an educational crime to insist—in composition— 
upon the best handwriting ; for then neither the amount of 
information, nor the logical seipierice of ideas, nor the language 
in which those ideas are conveyed, nor the iiunctuation - none 
of the things which make composition—will receive their due 
attention. A boy upon whom the excellence of the hand¬ 
writing lies heavy wdl never think of a semicolon. 

Object Lessons. 

The te.ichers generally are earnest, devoleil to the childien, 
and often .show snrpri.sing .skill in the difficult task of working 
a school singlc-hamled. The ))revailing fault is hookishne.s.s. 
Surrounded by the wealtli of a lovely county, the teacher and 
children turn to study “ caoutchouc ” from a science reader 
and niicrosci'pic samples sewn to a c.ud. One teacher placed 
“ the pronoun ” in Ins object-lesson list. The illustration of 
the pel .sons by children in the class was too real to he allowed 
in gr.rmmar, and must he saved for .t more appropriate heading. 
Such suhjecls ns cookery, dress-cutting, Cottage gardening, 
woodwork, ought to he iiilrodiiced, one at le.vst into every 
school. To incrc.isc the time the child spends in school, wilh- 
<iut cnlaiging the cuiiiculum in the direction in wliii h all arc 
agieed it ought to he cnl.irged, will he a doubtful gain. 


METHODS OP' M.VNIFOLDING BY 
COPYING MACHINES. 

Thk lime is appio-icliing when tc ichers will require to make 
a number of copies of examination papers for use in their forms 
at the end of the term. A simple and s.itisfactory method of 
obtaining several copies of a dniwing, examination paper, letter, 
or other document, is indeed in const.int demand in every 
school, and may be icgaided as an essential part of the equip¬ 
ment. Various kinds of copyiTig apparatus are available, and 
the following description of the chief tyjies should be of service 
to the teacher who proposes to obtain a diqilicator. 

Though tfip forms of copying apparatus here desciibeif iliffer 
from one another in some particulars, they m.iy all be arranged 
in three groups. One group contains apparatus in which the 
munuscript to he copied is wiitten with a specially prepared 
ink, and tran.sfcrred to a gelatinous surface, from which the 
copies are obtained by pressure. This is the principle of the 
well-known “Hectograph” apparatus.” A second group 
contains apparatus in which a j'on consisting of a minute 
wheel is ^sed to write upon a waxed or otherwise prepared 
p.-iper, and copies arc obtained from the stencil Vhus produced, 
by pressing ink through the perforations. This is the principle 
of the “Cyclostyle.” In the thiid group, a stylus consisting of 
a steel pencil is used to write upon a waxed paper laid upon a 
cross-grained surface of steel. A stencil similar to the previous 
one is thus obtained and is u.scd for printing in exactly the s.ime 
way. This is the principle of the “ Mimeograph ” apparatus. 

The principal differences between the copying machines in 
each group are in the quality of the materials supplied and the 
method of printing. Each machine, however, has some )X)ints 
in its favour, and the object of this article is to state the chief 
characteristics of the copiers which have been examined or 
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used by us. As typewriters are not largely used in school 
work, we have omitted from the present article any mention of 
the numerous methods of producing copies of type-written 
documents. 

The Hectograph, or Cromograph, is known to everyone who 
has had to make copies of manuscripts. It usually consists of a 
■shallow /.inc tray containing gelatine, and a bottle of violet 
aniline ink, specially prepared for use with it. The document 
to be copied is written with t^.is ink .and is afterwards pressed 
upon the gelatine suiface, the result being that the characters 
are translerred to the gelatine. A number of copies can be 
taken fmm the printing surface shus prepared, merely by placitjg 
a sheet sf ric.an paper upon the gelatine, and rubbing the back 
gently. 

Each copy is, however, slightly fainter than the preceding 
one. After the gelatine h.is been used in this way, the ink 
upon it mu'.l be washed off in older to use the apparatus again, 
or it must he lelt for some time unused, until the printing has 
disappeared from the surface. The lapidity with which the 
surf.ice clc.tis depends upon the nature of the romposition 
used. 

A gel.itine copici which is similar in principle to the 
Hectograph, lull has several advantages over it, has been 
devised by Mr. K. C Gilson, M.A., and is made by Mr. J. A. 
.Smith, Ilariow-on-thc-lfill. The composition used require.s no 
washing, and Ihe ink which remains on the pad afteruscdi.s- 
appeais cntiicly in .1 few hours, so that rtie a])p.iratus always 
rcm.iins bright, transjiaient, and ready for u.se. There is also 
111 til,' or no tendency to the formation of round pits in the sur¬ 
face. In most forms of the IIcctogra])h the occurrence of these 
pits Is a serious objection, as tlicy soon render the surface 
useless, and admit of no remedy save the temporary one of re- 
melting the composition. • 

Another iniprovemenl is the use of glass holloms in the trays 
eontaiiiiiig the eoiiiposition. This is a great gain in two ways— 
(l) com|)k'te llalnesa is secured, and the lightest pre.s,sure in 
piinling will secure impiession^ whii h ate equally good all over, 
(a) An indication is given how long to leave the original upon 
the pad beloic proceeding to take the cojiies. By looking 
through the Ir.in.spaient bottom of the iriiy the right moment to 
detach the original can conveniently lie juilgcd. The appa- 
i.ilus is Ihe most serviceable and ellective form of Hectograph 
we have used, .ind the compttsition clears much faster than any 
othei th.U h.is come under oui notice. 

The .Viitocopjisl is an impiovement upon the Hectograph. 
Inste.adof the tray of gelatine, a gelatinised parchment sheet 
IS Used. The sheet is first moistened with water, and then 



'I'lie Autucopyist. a 
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stretched upon a frame. The writing to be copied is done 
upon ordinary paper with an ordinary pen, and a special ink, 
which is, however, as fluid as the usual writing ink. The 
draft is next placed upon the parchmer.* sheet for a few 
minutes, in the same way as with the Hectograph, and is 
then transferal to it. To obtain a copy, an hiked roller is 
run over thcjparchment surface forming the negative. The 
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ink only adheres lo ihe writing, so that when a sheet of [taper 
is subsequently pressed u|)on the surface, a clear copy of the 
original is obtained in printer’s ink. The parrhment .sheet to 
which the oiiginal dr.ift is tr.insferred thus behaves like a 
lithogiaphic stone, and anything that can he drawn or written 
with .an ordinary pen can he reproduced hy the ap|>aralits in 
perm.inent black equal to lithograpliy. 

Anollier use to which the Autocopyist c.in he put with little 
trouble is in the re|)roductton of [ihologr.iphic negatives for 
.school inag.i/nies or other puriioses. To do thi-, the gelatinised 
[rarehiirent sheet is sensitised hy iiniiiersion in a thtee-[)er-cent. 
solution ol [lotassiurn huJjroraate, .uid when dry, is [ilaced under 
the negative and jirrnled ,is with alhinninised [laper? When 
sulficiently exqiosed, the parchment shi et is removed from the 
(iriiiting frame, waslud and .stretched on .i frame. This consti¬ 
tutes the prftiling siirt.ice, which is inked with a roller. A sheet 
of p.aper is then [il.ired U|)on it, and [iressid with an ordinary 
cojiying [iress, when a [lerfecl cojiy of the oiigin.d is produced, 
which docs not require ai'y toning oi fixing. The lesulls ob¬ 
tained aie excellent, and .rs a single app.iratiis can he used for 
co|iying manuscripts, or for reproducing photogra[)hs, the Auto- 
eoiiyist is well worthy of allentioii. 

V.iiioirs forms of copving apparatus, in which a stencil is pio- 
dirceil 11(1011 waxed [i.qier hy writing with .i cyclostjle pen, .iic 
made hy the Cjclosiyle (’om[iany. In llie Aiitomalic Cyelosljk- 
manufactured hy this firm a sheet of the [ireiMteil paju'i is 
stretched over a zinc (date, ,ind Ihe mamiscnpt to he co|iicd is 
written with a pen wliii h [iciforates the ji.qier In mc.iiis of ,a 
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revolving point. Errors can be erased tiy merely rubbing the 
thumb-nail over the writing until the letters have been oblite¬ 
rated. .So far the method is similar to the old cyclostyle 
process: the improvement lies chiefly in Ihe printing machine. 
The frame containing the stencil prepared as described is placed 
in the bed of the machine shown in the .accompanjing illustra¬ 
tion. Ink'is .squeezed upon the top roller from a tube and 
(Hslributed evenly upon it 'oy an ingenious device. A sheet of 
paper is then placed upon tlie metal [date un<lerne.ath the stencil, 
and the handle is turned, the result being that the bed of tlie 
machine passes under the rollers, and ink is pressed through 
the stencil to the paper, thus producing a copy. After the 
stencil ha.s bpen prepared, therefore, one action prints a copy, 
opens and closes the frame, and te-inks the hott< 5 y rollet, which 
is automatically raised from the stencil and mlul# to touch, the 


inking roller on the return journey. Given a good stencil—and 
there is no difficulty in producing one—a hoy can turn out clean 
co|)ie.s quickly without the .slightest diflicullyor mess, merely by 
feeding the m.achinc with paiier’ind turnipga handle alternately 
in right-li.andfd .iiid left-handed direclion.s. The Neo-cyclostyle 
is a coining .r|)|)aratus in which a wheel-pen is used to produce 
tlie stencil, .a.s m the Autumalic Cyclostyle, but a* hand loller is 
Used instead of the [innting machine. It is, of course, cheaper 
than Ihe Automatic Cyclostyle. 

The mdhod ol [iioducing a stencil hy writing with a metal 
-stylus u|ion waxed p.i|ier placed upon a fine cross-grained sur¬ 
face of steel was invented hy Mr. T. A. Edison. The autho- 
iise’d firilish agents of the Mimeograph, as this duplicating 
apparatus is lalh il, are Messrs. II. F. Martyn & Co. Many 
forms of co[i\iiig a|i|)araUis utilise the Mimcogra[ih principle, 
with 111 lie- or no iiiodiliralioii. 

In the Edison lMiiiicogia|>li Ihe cutting agent of the stencil is 
.1 [ilale of line sled, ii|ion wliieh arc cut iiilcrsccling conuga- 
lioiis, numlicriiig 200 to the inch, thus making a surface of 
nume-rous small .shaip [mints. Upon this steel plate, which is 
imhcddid in a table or plate of polished slate, the .sheet of 



prepared paper is [ilaeed, .end the stencil is formed hy writing 
on the papci over the steel [ilate with the steel stydiis. As the 
[mint Ilf the stylus passes over the [irepared paper, it presses the 
[laper against the steel plate, and the fine sharp point punctures 



it from the under side, making a series of minute holes in the 
lines of the writing. 

After the stencil has been made in Ihi.s way, it is placed in 
the w(K)den frame of the Mimeograph and kepi tight and smooth 



Printing with MiniEograph Stencil. 


by a brass frame clamped over it. When this has been done» 
the frame with the stencil sheet is placed upon the hdSe-boaTd 
of the Mimeograph, with a,sheet of paper upon which (i copy is. 
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to be printed under it. An ink roller is then passed over the 
stencil sheet, the ink is forced through the perforations, and a 
print is obtained. There is practically nothing to get out of 
order in the Mimeograi^), and anyone can produceasalisfactoty 
copies with llie apparatus. The printing can be done by a sn.all 
machine or Automatic Mimeograph, instead of a hand Mimeo¬ 
graph, and for those who can afford it, the machine is to be 
preferred. 

The Remington Duplicator is similar to the Mimeograph, so 
far as the preparation of the stencil is conceriu il, a stylus and 
waxed paper being used on a roughened steel plate. I'rinh'ng 
is done by inking the slencd in the usual way. The b’l iningtoM 
Spiing-h'tatne Duplicator is a new form of the |)nnling appa- 
latus, not supeiaeding the original, but embodying vaiinii-, 
improvements. C'ltief among these is a ‘piiiig stencil-franie, 
which autoinalically rises after eacli impression, thus selling llie 
hand free for the manipulation of the paper and the mller 
This is a simple devire, but it means a gie.it adi.miage in 
working, making a difteience of from 25 to 50 pi 1 rent, in the 
outiiut in a given time. It also .idds greatly to eonvenieiice of 
operation. \'atious other iniprovciiients .iie tdileil with the 
same object. 

-A spring frame, nhich lisgs automalir.dly after e.icli .ip|)liea- 
tion of the roller, is also the fcatun of Kllaiii’s J’.ileril .Self- 
Rising Duplicator. The stencil is prepared uilti .1 'l)lus, w.i.seil 
[taper and steel pl.ilc, as with the Edison Mimcinp.ipli. 

The leature of .Messis. Zurcato ailtl Wolll's 1 1)pogi.iph is a 
compact and efiicienl [iiinling ap|)aiatiis. 'I'be slenid is’pie- 
pared on the Mimeogra()li principle, and is then bud U[)ou the 
top of the printing-box, writing face upwaids, and lived 111 tliis 
position by means of two brass b.ais held down by hoolo,. TIu’i 
stencil then lies igion the cover of the .i[i|)araliis, ami llie coier 
itself rests upon a wooden earn. Ry pulling out the Inuit of the 
apparatus the position of the ram is changed, and the cover is 
thus inclined downwaids. The paper upon which the eojiy h 
to lie printed is then [d.iced upon the cover, ihe liont of iht 
box is pushed in, thereliy i.aisins* the cover to ihe level of llie 
stencil; the stencil is inked with a sipiei-gee, the ink p.ssses 
through the perforations, and a copy is obtained. l '|npn .ig.iiii 
polling out the front slightly, the top of the box is inclined 
downwards, the copy slides off, and another sheet of p.ijicr is 
put on to be printed in the same way. The Trypogiaph meiils 
attention on account of the compact punting ariangcmeiit, 
which is its distinguishing cliaracteri^lic. 

The Rotary Ncostyle is the most ingenious and 'crvireftble 
duplicating m.achinc that has come under our notice, and it m.ty 
be unieservedly recommended lor use in schools. In design it 
differs frony every other copying machine, and in execution it 
takes the first place, both as regards the number of co[iies that 
can be obtained from one stencil .and Ihe rapidity with which 
they can be produced. The stencil for ihi^ Neostyle may be 
made on the Mimeograph principle, with steel stylus and pre¬ 
pared paper on cross-grained surface, or with a pen similai to 
the cyclostyle pen. Usually only a narrow strip cf file Surface 
is provided, J|>ut large plates roughened in the same way are 
made, and when these are used the objectionable moving up of 
the stencil paper over the file .surface as Ihe writing proceeds is 
done away with. After the stencil has been obtained it is placed 
upon an inked pad, lying upon the outer surface of the hollow 
cylinder shown in the. accomp.uiying illustration. The cylinder 
is perforated like a sieve, and an inked roller revolves on its 
inner surface, thus keeping the pad supplied with ink. The 
cylinder is rotated by turning a handle with one hand, while 
sheets' of paper are fed, into the machine with the other, A 
rubber impression roller grips each sheet, forces it against the 
Stencil, applies the necessary even pressure, and, 'as the cylinder 
irotatm, the, printed sheet is autornatically discharged. The 
tnttober of eopies printed is forded automatically by a counter. 


The continuous action of the machine cqables any number of 
copies to be obtained far quicker than with any other afiparatus. 
Moreover, as the stencil lies upon the pad on the cylinder, it is 
not liable to tear and crack like one stretched in a frame and 
inked with a roller or stpuicgee ; hence many more topics can be 
obtained Irom it. In fact, as an efficient copying machine, the 
Neostyle is as [lerfect an appjialus as could reasonably be 
de.sired, and every school in which copies of manuscript or 
drawings are required should possess one. The Cost is naturally 
a little gieater than an ordinary copier, but the investment 
Wduld never be regietleil. Owing to the rapidity with which 
eopiis cai^ be olitained, one m.iehiiie would be siifiicient for 
several slenal jilalcs. 



Til*.' RoiAiy NeosiyU‘ 

Co]>ying niadiines ate in use in many schools, and they ought 
to be considered .is essential a part of the equipment as pens 
and ink. Hy me.ins of a gnml dupliialnr, examin.alion papers, 
outline maps, dr.iwings and notices, can be multiplied quickly 
and legibly, and, with so m.xny excellent labour-saving device.s 
.awiilable, it ought* not to be necessary for a master to write 
woids, ((iieslions or rules upon a blackboard, to be qopied 
(usu.illy with mislakesi by the |)u[)ils. When it is realised that 
■i gooil copying-miudiine saves time and does aw'ay with mu£b 
tedious kibotii. It will be exceptional to find a .school in which 
several diqilicators are not. in constant use. , ^ 


The Influence of Parents.—Mr. Bryce, M.P., at the receih, 
annual conference of the rarents’ National Educational Uniont' 
said it appeared to him that there arc three principal ways in 
which parents can wi.sely exert their influence on their children 
—say, from four to nine years of age. The first is by stimu¬ 
lating the intellectual capacities of the child, and much may be 
done in this direction liy always treating it from the very first 
as a rational being and endeavouring to satisfy its curiosity in an 
intelligent manner. Secondly, it is very important that parent* 
shall cultivate in their children a habit of steady attention, and, 
as far as possible, of thinking consecutix'ely. The habit 
thinking for ourselves is being much weakened in these dayS 
through the many ways in which we allow others to think foe 
us, and that is a danger against which parents must guard in the 
future. In the tjjird place, vast good may be done by parenta 
in forming and |ultivating the tastdsof their childreq, espedaily 
the taste' for reading. Of course, everything depends on 
books selected.' Immense good may be dohe, too, byrCttittr 
vating in children a taste for the beauties of nature. ■ ■ ' ,1' » 
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EDUCATION IN KIMBERLEY DURING 
THE SIEGE. 

Onk of tlip M-lioolmaslcrs of Kimberley has conlributed to 
The lidutolional Neivs of South Afytca^ for April, a short 
account of the dilTicuIties o( kseping '■chool with hostile armies 
as near neighliours. The esperiences are so interesting that 
we reprint the greater part of the article in which they occur. 

VVe little thought rljiring Vur October vacation that the 
approaching loim was to be so harassing, and that we should 
only be able to pul in six weeks’ work during two school 
quarters. Another week and many of us would have been 
un.ible to return to duties, owing to the line being cut up and 
the enemy investing the to^n. 

So early as the Wednesday of that week (October <)th), those 
in town were disturbed at I a. m. by the De fleers hooters 
shrieking out the first alaim, which, however, jiassed oft harm¬ 
lessly, and w'e commenced the term with feelings of restlcssne.ss, 
and iincertaiQty, During the week our numbeis dwimllcd con¬ 
siderably, and we can but be thankful that many women and 
children left town just in time to escape one of the most trying 
experiences likely to occur in any civilised country. 

At the commencement of the following vroek, Kimberley was 
thoroughly besieged ; alarms were sounding cseiy day, and 
sometimes still more often ; paients were anxious to have their 
children at home, and, on the advice of the military authorities, 
schools were closed, .as it was found that thousands of children 
let loose during the hurried movomenl.s of troops .and aitillery 
impeded^cir movements,.and, besides, the little ones were in 
great danger themselves. 

However, after a fortnight’s comparative <|uiet, and, .seeing 
that the town had not been shelled, it was decided to re-open. 
The hour.s were generally altered to fioin 8. jO a.m. to I p.m., 
in order to enable the scholars to dine w^lh their parents, anil 
thus save fuel, &c. The week jiassed quietly, and teachers and 
scholars were gradually settling down to work in ihe peculiar 
cucumstances. 

Then came Kriday (November 3rd). Few of us will ever 
forget that day. At 10 o’clock the hoofers disturbed our 
peaceful lessons, and in a few minutes the elder scholars were 
hastening homewards, and the teachers to the redoubts. Not 
so the poor little mites in Ihe Kindergaiten. They could not 
be allowed to run home, with the streets crowded with lushing 
cabs, cyclists, and horsemen, and the artillery and regulars 
hurrying to take up their appointed .stations. I’.arenls who 
could not come thcm.selves sent their native .servants for Mary 
or Willie, in a school where there were possibly a dozen of that 
name. Nevertheless, teachers are accustomed to difliciilt 
situations, and eventually all the children were safely dispatched 
to their homes. * 

As it wa.s unwise to continue school, those teachers who had 
not already taken up arms to delciid their homes and f.imilies 
now took the earliest opportunity of doing so, and all, from our 
energetic in.spector to the humblest assistant, donned the khaki, 
and handled Ihe rifle instead of the chalk. Not to be fichind 
in uscfulifcss, the lady teachers hastened to rpialify for ambii- 
• lance woik, or oflered their services in the distribution of 
milk, s^c. 

Strange how one gets accustomed to circumstances ! On 
November 27th it was decided to make another attempt to start 
work, and this time so successfully that most schools remained 
open until we “ broke up ” for the Christmas holidays (?). 
Everything considered, the attendance during this month may 

considered “fair.” Not so the general advance in know- 
‘ l<tdgCf IIow could a child be expected to learn, when from 
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6 a. in. he or she had been crowding round the butcher's for 
meat, or often vainly striving to obtain a tickey’s worth of 
vegetables, and then hurrying to school after breakfasting on 
a slice of " bread and scrape” or a pl^te of mealy pap? Be¬ 
sides, the teacher had come straight from the redoubt, after 
tinning out at 3.J0 a.m to welcome hi.s “ brother Boer,” drilling 
later from 6 to 7, and frequently doing four hours “ sentry go ” 
during the night. Try it, fellow-teachers, and you will find 
that that is not conducive to educating the young. It is an 
experience which none of us wish to pass through again. 

When “ Relief” came and the line was re-opcneil, towards 
the end of February, parents, scholars, *and teachers found 
that a change was absolutely essential, and, as the larger 
schools were lempoiarily turned into military hospitals, it 
w.as geiieially decided to commence work again on April 2nd. 
Even I lieu several leachirs were unable to return, as they 
were still on the sick list, owing to the elfeets of disease and 
famine. Both Si. Michael’s and .St Cyprian’s have closed 
until luly, ami sevei.il private schools have done likewise ; but 
the public schools arc now settling down to a full term of 
haul woik, with the aim of nniking up for time lost during the 
siege. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

GENERAL. 

Tm R la.st day on which essays can be received for the I’riie 
Coiiipelilion announced in our last issue, particulars of which 
are given on page 239, is Saturday, June 9th. We hojie a 
large number of leacliers will set the proposed .subjects to their 
foriii', and forward ihe essays written in cl.iss to us to participate 
in the comjielilioii. The importance of practice in composition 
has led us to oflei two exlia pii/es, to he placed at the dispo.sal 
of the master or mistress from whose form the prize essays arc 
received, for distribution in the way tlie Icachci thinks best 
calculated to encourage essay wiiting. 

Wl! piifilish this month a set of revision lest papers on the 
most largely taken subjects of the Oxford Senior Local Exami¬ 
nations. The.se questions will provide teachers with a means of 
subjecting the candidates vzho are to be presented in July next 
to a preliminary lest, and in this way to di.scover weak points 
.mil the parts of Ihd sulijecls which it would be well to revise 
before the actual examination fakes place. We are prepared to 
sujiply copies oi the questions in a form suitable for distribution 
ill class on the tirms mentioned at p. 230. Copies of the Junior 
.and f’rcliiiiinary papers which have hitherto been published can 
also be obt.ained.' 

Tiik I’ari.s Exhibition will, it is expected, attract a large 
number of teachers, mtire especially, perhaps, as so much care 
has been bestowed upon the educalior.al section, which not only 
includes I xhibils concerned with every phase of teaching work, 
but a series of conferences in which distinguished educationists 
of nearly every nationality will take part. We hope ne.vt 
month, in an article by a well-known writer and schoolmaster 
who has examined this section with great care, to give our 
readers some idea of the scope of the part of the exhibition 
devoted to schools and school-work. 

To facilitate the arrangements which managers of science 
schools and classes may have in contemplation, the Board of 
Education have published in advance the more important 
changes which will be incorporated in the forthcoming Science 
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and Art Directory for the session 1900-1. Tne memorandum of 
the alterations is referred to as Form 957, and may be obtained 
on application to the Secretary, Board of Education, South 
Kensington, S.W. This plan of procedure, adopted this year 
for the first time, will 5 c widely appicciated. * 

• 

The tone of the debate in the House of Commons on May 3rd, 
on the new Education Code, and on the minute of the Board of 
Education dealing with higher elementary education, together 
with the result of the \ote on Mr. Hutton’s amendment to 
Prof, jebb’s motion expressing api)roval of the proposals 
contained in the Code and minute, leads to the conclusion 
that both the block-grants and higher elementary schools are 
to .dl intents and purposes established. It is very unlikely 
that a .second oppoilunity for discussing the tjuestions raised 
will follow the adjourned debate of May 3rd, 

Several of the arguments used by Prof. Jehb in his 
exhaustive speech iiidic.tte what is likely to be the view 
taken by the Government when the ipiestion of defining the 
limits of elementary .and secondary education has to be 
decided. Said Prof, febb, the diffeience between primaiy and 
secondary education does not depend chielly on the subjects 
taught, but lather on llic aim of the school and on the 
general ch.ir.icler of the ni.struetion given. Primary eduralioii 
is, broadly speaking, that planned foi a leaving age of 15 at the 
latest. In secondary education there are Ivvo main classes of 
schools : (1) tliose in which the I#aving age is 15, 16 or 17 ; 
and (2) those in which it is 18 or 19. A child in an ordinary 
elementary school has, or should have, three choices open 
to him («) to sl.ay in that school till he h.is completed the 
standards; (/i) after p.issing .Standard IV. to pass to a highc* 
elementary school ; (r) to pass to a secondary school at tlie 
same break. The higher elementary school set up Ijy the 
minute answeis to the second of llic.se choices. It is to be, said 
Prof. Jebli, a higlier ptiinary school and not a lower sccond.iry 
.school, and so its course is planned to end at the age of 15 .it 
latest. But, wc must confess* that we fail to understand the 
aigument with reference to this limit of 15. Why not 1601 
17, if ihe child’s paicnls are ready to m.nke the ncces.siry 
^.icrilioes to keep him <tl schoid ? If the ililference between 
elejpentary .ind secondary eelucation dcpcnels upon the .aim and 
char.actei'of the teaching and training imparted, the presence 
of children ol 16 in higher elementary .schools will not coiiveil 
them into secondary schools. , 

• 

JUHClNf! from Mr. Chamhcrlain’.s leUcr to tlic Birniiiigli.im 
branch of the Nation.il Union of Teachers, the Higher 
Elemcnlaiy Schools desciilied in the recent minute' of the 
Board of Education are not intended to replace the e,\istiiig 
Higher Grade Schools. Both kinds of schools are to he 
allowed side by side ; and, moreover, it seems there is nothing 
to prevent such higher schools being held *n conjunction with 
ordinary elementaiy schools. If Mr. Chamherlain’s letter 
is to be regarded as an official interpretation the»minutc, 
certainly “Jhings are not what they seem.” 

Dk. S. S. E'. E'LEmiER is this term giving a course of 
lectures on “ Some Modern Educational Keformers and 
Systems” in connection with the Cambridge University 
Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 

The authorities of the Cambridge University D.ay Training 
College propose, if a sufficient number of students offer them¬ 
selves, to arrange a course of lectures on “The Principles and 
Methods of Education,” during the latter half of July and the 
beginning of August. The course will commence on Monday, 
July i6th. Opportunities of teaching under supervision will 
be afforded to those students who desire it. The work will. 


together with the educational section of the University 
Extension Summer Meeting, form a six weeks’ caorse for 
teachers. The fee will be £6 6s., including the right to attend 
all the lectures of the Elxtension Summer Meeting. Applica¬ 
tions should be addressed to the Principal, Mr. Oscar 
Browning, M.A., King’s College, before June 9th*, 1900. 

The programme of the sumujer meeting to be held at Cam¬ 
bridge on August 2nd to 15111, and August 15th to 27tb, has 
just boon pulilished, and may lie obtained from Dr. R. D. 
Roberts, .Syndicate Building.s, Cambridge. Summer meetings 
aic not regarded witli particuhar favour by teachers who have 
worn ihetpselves out with the routine*work of forms, but the 
forthcoming meeting at Cambridge offers such exceptional op- 
porUimties feu obtaining a concise statement of progress in most 
bi.iiiches of knowledge during the present century, that every 
teacher wishing to put himself in touch with what h.as )>eea 
.'iccomphshod would hnd the few diys occupied by the;meeting 
pleasantly and profitably spent. The lectures on the different 
aspects of histoiy, hteraturo, science, theology, education and 
Iiiography will all be delivered by distinguished thinkers. In 
addition to lectures, meetings will he held for the discussion of 
special cpicstions, and practical science cour.s^s have been 
anaiigcd. Of special interest to teachcr.s is the practical course 
on geography in Us physical aspects, designed to illustrate the 
principal points in the new schedule t)f physical geography for 
the Cambiuigc laical E.saminations. In connection with this 
subject. Professor W. M. Davis, of Harvard University, will 
delivei a couise of lectures. It is (iroposed to make an excur¬ 
sion for tlic iHirjiose of observing tile rivet system of the Fen 
counliy, and to repeat the famous Bedford Level experiment to 
demoiislralc the curvature of the earth’s surface. 

The Gilchiist Trustees have given to Bedford College, Lon¬ 
don, the award of a liavclling studentship to be competed for 
by foimcr .siudenls of the college who hold a teacher’s diploma, 
anil have had two years’ experience of teaching. The Council 
will shortly aniiounA; the subjects proposed for investigation. 
Applications sliould be in.-ide not later than December 1st, as 
the award will be made at the end of that month'. Three free 
sludeiitships to the v.due of £46 annually aie offered to the 
female students taking the highest place in the first division of the 
(Jxiord .and tlie Caiuhiidge Senior Loc.rls, and the Honours Divi¬ 
sion ol the Loudon M.itricuUlion. The free studentship offered 
on the result of the Cambridge .Senior Local is tenable for three 
years, and the olhcis for two years. All further information, 
all lut the.se scliol.itslups iii.iy be obtained from the college. 

The Rev. E. E'. MacCarthy, Headmaster of E'ive Way.s’ 
Grammar School and Chairman of the Birmingham School 
Board, coiitiibutes to 'J'Ai; Contemporary Review for May an 
able aiticle on “ The New Code.” The defects of the code are, 
dll Mi. M.aeCartliy’.s opinion, that the conditions under which 
the BlocW-Gr.mt is made--(l) weaken, instead of strengthen¬ 
ing, the control of tlic Eklucalion Department over school 
managers ; and (2) lessen, instead of increasing, the inffuence 
of Parliamentary and general public opinion upon the condition 
of the schools. The Board of Education has an effective enough 
control over the teachers of public elementary schools through 
the .system which dispenses with the annual inspector’s examina¬ 
tion in the case of highly efficient schools, for if the school 
shows any signs of falling off, the examination can be re- 
imposed, and it can be placed back again on the list of 
annually-examined schools if its inefficiency continues. Schools 
which conlinue^ear after year on this ILst of Annually-examined 
schools may be considered continuously inefficienU To ensure 
a more complete control over the managers of schools, Mr. 
MacCarthy advocates a system of small fines, which must 
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fall on iho managers, and not on the teachci-s, for ohservablc 
ncglccl of necessary reijuiremenls, or oniisshms in curriculum. 

In a vigorous conltihuliou to Tht llumanitarian for M.ay, 
Dr. IJ. Laiiig (jordon uigcs the necessity of ji.iying more 
attention to .the physical education of hoy.s and girls attending 
public eleuient.iry and small middle-cl.iss schools in towns. 
Drill and physical exeicises are not enough; what is wanted 
in addition is the spfmt.meity, the Ireedom, and self-help of 
games which have exerted so henclicial an eflcct upon the 
phyM(|Ue and character of the pulilic school boy. 

Thai' interesting liyle <pi'arterly, Chthl Iijt:, continues to 
piovide kindergarten te.achers with an abundance of 'liiight and 
instructive articles coneerned almost inlitcly with the sjiecial 
peculiarities and rei|uirementb of young childn-n. I’lofessor 
Earl IJarnes, who, .as everybody knows, is an eiilhusl.istic hner 
of children, contrilmles to t,he last issue .i pajier on “Freedom 
in Education.” I’robably few form imisiers will find them¬ 
selves in .symp,ithy with all the prim iples stateil by the [irofessor. 
The following, lor instance, pul the tc.ichmg of spilling in an 
unfavourable light. “The boy who kaiiis that l-a-nt-h spells 
/rtw, but that,/-u w-/'does not spell n/w, th.it u'iCiVt is spelt 
with an cr, but that hcluve is spcilid with an /V, is undergoing 
a discipline under which his honesiy of peisonal coiiMclion, liis 
Iriisl in his own jxrsoiial judgment, ami all the other ipialilics 
on which oiiginalily rests, must be ciii-hed out.” 

Till! annual celebration of 1 ‘rcseiilalion D.iyallhe Unisersity 
of London was lieM this yiar for the limi time at the new 
University buildings, .South Kensington. The I'liiice of Wales 
attended and handed the gold medals to those who had won 
them. 

The last report of (he Charily Commissioneis for England 
and Wales deals with a number of schemes under the En¬ 
dowed .Schools Acts. One of ihcsc is the schime for I he 
amalgamation of tlie Southwaik Foundations of St. Olase’s 
(iiammar School, St. Savioui’s tliaimiiar School, ,St. John’s, 
Ilorsely Down, Girls' School, ami olher local educational 
fharities, the principal result of which will be the establish¬ 
ment of a lirsl-rate girls’ school foi this important distiicl. 
Several cases of peculiar dilticully ha\c been settled, some pi 
which had been for a long time the subject of anxious ncgolia- 
tioii ; .such, for mstance, as the schemes for liuiy (jraiiimat 
School and the Ilitliiie Trust Foundation, for the educ.itional 
portion of tlie Ewilmc Alnishoiise Charity, for Colelustei 
Grammar .School, for .Stoekton-on-Tees Blue Coat (now 
Grammar) School, for Cranbrook (iramm.ir School, for Newton- 
wilh-.Scales llornbie’s Chanty, and for (he amalgamation of 
Thornton Dale, Luiuley’.s Endowed .School, with the I'lckering 
Free Gramm.ir School. The jikiciiig of county council rejire- 
sentatives on the governing bodies of schools has been eflecled 
by amending schemes lor .six cases in Caiiibiidgesliire, six in 
Dorsetshire, six in Watwickshiri, and li\e iii Westmoreland'. 
The amending scheme lor Kutnley Grammar School is an 
iii.st.ance of the cordial co-ojuiation which has exested between 
the Commissioners and the .Science and Ait Depaitmcnt. 

A aiNEEURNCK of rejiresent.itixes of the I.ancashiic 
boroughs, jiith the excejilion of Mancheslir and Oldliam, 
was recently held at I’rcsion to consider a .scheme for the 
general organisation and control of secondary education. 
The principal object ol the pri>posals is to .secure that such 
control, so far as secondary education ts jirox ided or assisted 
out of public funds, shall be jilaced in the hands of an inde¬ 
pendent body on which all those directly^comiectcd with 
elementary, ;iccondary, technical, and University-education aic 
.substantially represented, whilst at the .same lime the rate¬ 
payers have a predominating representation. 


[June, igoo. 

As is amply sl\own by their last report, the majority of the 
members of the Technical Education Committee of the Derby¬ 
shire County Council hclieve thoroughly in the x-alue of secon¬ 
dary educ.atioii. We find that durinj^ the year dealt with 
(lS9S-99)the new laboiatorics and manual instruction room at 
the New Mills .School of i’cieiice have been completed, 
eqiiipjied and formally opened. Substantial progress has 
been made with the new buildings at Chesterfield and 
Slaveley Giammar Schools, and a manual inslruction room is 
being elected at Droiilield Grammar School. The reporl-s of 
tlie inspectors show that the work being done in the five 
schoiils of stience, which arc largely indAlcd to llie County 
< ouiicil for llieir existence, is of a very salisfictory nature. 

Till. Tccliiiical Education Cominitlee of the Duiliam County 
Council, in awaiding giants to the evening classes throughout 
till II .oca, lily upon an cxteiLsive system of inspection insti- 
tilled lor the janpose. Throughout the session 189.^-99 no 
fcwii tlian ()0J suijirise visits were ji.'iid by the twenty-four 
insjieclois of the cominitlee. It is lielieved that the elficiency 
111 the learhers and the instruction they give is in this way most 
salislacioiily gauged, but it seems a barge stall to employ for the 
jiurpose. 

The amount of aid given to seconikiiy etlucalion in tlie 
couiilyof Diiih.ini by its County Council is iiiiiisiially large, a 
ijuailei of lilt; whole amount of money at their disjiosal for the 
pniposf ol ti clniical iiistAiction being einploviil in this way. 
ft is' not suipnsiiig, in the cncumslaticcs, to learn that the 
number of siliokus over twelve ycais of age in recognised 
sccondaty schools h.as grown at the late of seventy-four per 
iceiit. ill -.even ycais. Of ihe 1,350 hoys and girls on the books' 
of ilicsc sccoiiiJaiy scliooF, 872 are i-ainmg grants awarded by 
the County Council. 

The total niiinlici of c.indiilatcs who entered for the Junior 
Commeinal Ccitilicatc.s of the London Chamber of Commerce 
vi.is this year 151, ,is .igainst 17,1 in 1899. But while last year 
1,550 pajieis were worked by the 171 caiidiilales, the smaller 
mniibei of candidates of icjoosentin 2,089 paiiers, from which 
U would ajiiic.ir that the lunnber of subjects which must he 
olfered bv caiidiilales for a junior Commercial Certificate is not 
ill excess of their .ibilily. The apparent falling off this year in 
the iiitmhei of candidates is accounted foi, we learn, by the fact 
that the ex.amination being held in Ajiril instead of July 
alloY'cil only nine inste.ad of twelve months for jireparation. 
ft is satisf.iclory to know the London Chamber of Commerce 
have icceiitly received the names .additional firms who 
jiroinise to give pieleience in making ajipointments to the 
liolders of lliese commercial certificates, pioviding that Ihe 
caiidiilales’ (ju.ilillcalions aie cijual to tliose of their com- 

pelitois. 

At the J’livate Schools As.si)ciation Conference, held at 
Oxford, during the last 'veek of April, the probable effects of 
the Boaid ol Education Act were discussed. After a speech 
by the I'resuleut, the Rev. J. B. Blomfield, a r^olution was 
unanimously adojilcd “ that in the opinion of this meeting it is 
a matter of nalioii.il importance that the new Act .should lie 
.iilminislered so as not to imperil the existence of efficient 
jiiivate schools.” 

Thf.kf, is still need to insist upon the value of education to 
the \v Diking man. Some of them are yet sceptical of the 
benefits accruing to children by attendance at school. 
The Council of the Association of Textile Factory Workers, 
which may be said to express the views of the whole of the 
operative classes in the cotton industry, recently passed reso- 
lutioas disapproving of the attempt, in the Bill before 
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Parliament, to raise the age of full-timci^ from thirteen to 
fotirtecn, the penalty for non-attendance from 5s. to 20s., and 
the number of attendances per year from 250 to 350 before the 
standard of efficiency^is reached. ^ 

The Department of Pedagogy of the University of Chicag.i 
are issuing a’seties of papers describing the woik of the ele¬ 
mentary school in connection with the University. The reports 
will all deal with the general principles upon which the work 
of the school is based and provide working details of the course 
of instruction. The problems l.aken up in the school represent 
the practical needs and dilficulties felt by eveiy tearlier and 
parent who is in intelligent touch with current effort, and the 
papers, when complete, will give a full account of the results 
reached in the four years of the school’s life. The special, and 
perhaps uni(|uc work of the school, is ihc plan by which the 
organisation of the stiuiy of cooking and the manulacture of 
tesliles has bi'cn effected. Not only his a proper technical 
sequence been aimed at, but llic rekition of ihcsc pr<aclical suIj- 
jects with the ordin.rry tc.iching of history, science, nutnber- 
woik and art has been catcfully thought out by the tc.achers. 
The inonogr.iiths will be brought out with Dr. Dewey as cditor- 
in-clnef .mil Miss L.uir.i L. Kuiiyon as m.inaging cdiloi. 


Ti-'\i lll-'.Rs of piactie.il chemisliy will be 
glad to hear of some iin|)ioved still-hc.ids 
which h.aie been designed by'Professor .Sydney 
Young, E.R-S., of Uniieilily ColVge, Bristol, 
poi many ye.iis the (I Husky and 
llenningcr forms liave been most 
commonly employed in fractional 
distillation.s, but a recent jiapcr 
ol Prof. "Young’s to the 
Cbemic.il .Society demon- 
slrates the supenorily' of the 
still-heads designed hy him 
.ind shown in the accom¬ 
panying illu-slralion. These 
“ loil and disc” and “pear ” 
slill-he.ids will douhllcss be¬ 
come popular because of 
their simplicity, their better 
siTitabilily for the distillation 
of sm.all ijuantities of liquid, 
and the fact that after the 
distillation is stopped the 
liquid retuins almost com- 
jdctely from the still-head 
to the slill. They c.m be 
obtained from Messis. John 
J. (jriffm & .Sons, Ltd. 



The Civil Service Comnnssioncis anncwncc that the annual 
open competitive examinalion for admission to the Cnil Senice 
of India, for Higher Division Clerkships in the Home Civil 
Service and for Plastein Cadetships will commcnct; on .'Jugusl 1st, 
1900. The last day«for the icceipt of entry forms by the 
Secretary, Civil -Service Commission, .S.W., is July 2nd. Can¬ 
didates may compete foi any or all of the services on iraynient 
of a fee of /6. The limits of age arefor the InclLin Civil 
Service 21 and 2j on January 1st, 1900 ; for the Home Civil 
.Service 22 and 24 on August 1st, 1900; and for Eastern Cadet- 
ship.s 21 and 24 on August ist, 1900. The subjects of (‘.vamina- 
tion embrace those branches of languages, mathematics, natural 
science, history, philo.sophy, politics and law, which are gene¬ 
rally included in a university curriculum, and the standard of 
the papers may be roughly described as equivalent to those set 
for degrees in honours at the older English universities. Suc¬ 
cessful candidates for the Home Civil Service and Eastern Cadet¬ 


ships are appointed .shortly after the result of the examination 
is announced, but the selected candidates for the Indian Civil 
Service, before proceeding to India, are on probation for a year, 
at the end of which they have to undergo a further examination 
in one of the Indian vernacular languages and in Indian law. 

Fiktv candidates for the Indian Civil Service wilt be selected, 
if so many shall be found duly qualified at the examination. 
The number of candidates lii be selected for Eastern Cadetships 
is at present ten. Though at jiresent no vacancies in the 
Higher Division of the Home Civil Service have been notified, 
it should be icmcmbered lhaf, out of the list resulting from 
c.icli exvniuatioii, there aie filled (provided there be candidates 
duly qualified):—(a) all the v.icancies in Class I. which have 
been repoited to the Civil Service Commissioners up to the date 
of the announcement of the result of the examination ; {#) any 
additiaiul vac.ancies, occurimg within si.v months fium the date 
of tlie announcement of the icsult of the examinalion, which the 
head of the department may desire to have .so tilled. During 
the 1.1st few ye.irs a eonsidcr.iblc number of candidates, though 
compar.ilively low on the list, have obtained appointments 
through the oeeurience of i.icancies in the si.\ months subse¬ 
quent to the .uinuuncement of the result of the examination. 

Thu Cnil Service Cominissioneis announce that an' open 
eompi.-litive esamin.ilion for not fewer than three junior 
.ipliointmcnls in the .Supply and Accounting Departments of 
the .'\dmiralty will be held in London, Edinburgh ami Dublin, 
commencing on June 26th, 1900. The limits of age are 18 and 
20. The c.samination will be in the following subjects, via. 
C/uiS 7 .—Mathematics I. (elementary, including arithmetic), 
l.alm, French or Cferm.an, English composition and geography. 
C 7 .i\t II. —Matbcm.itics II. (adiTaiiced), German or French, 
Greek, English liistoiy, chemisliy and heal, physics, physio- 
gr.ijihy .ind geology. All the subjects of Class I. may lie taken 
u[) ; but only two of the subjects of Class II., and if ime of these 
subjects be a modem langii.age it must be diffeienl from that 
selected in Class I.» No candidate will be eligible who fails to 
pa-.s a qualifying examination in arithmetic and English com¬ 
position. The salary attached to these .ippointinents will 
commence .it /(.Too a year, and, after the probationary pcrioil 
Ti.is been served, it will be raised to ;(^I20, .iild progress, by 
yeaily inciements of £10, to £~oo : and then, hy /’15 a year, tn 
a maximum of /.3S0. Assistants are eligible for promotion to 
higher appoinliiieiits as vacancies occur 111 their respective 
departments. Entry forms, obtainahlc from the Secretary, 
Civil Service Commission, .S.\V., must be returned on or before 
June I2th, 1900. 


WELSH. 

A’l' the l.ist half-yearly meeting of the Central Welsh Board 
letters were read from the Carmarthenshire County and Brecon 
local governing bodies recommending that cadet corps should 
be eslatlished in the Welsh ccunty schools. It was, however, 
agreed, on the motion of .Mr. J. Issard Davies, M.A., that the 
letters should be on the t.able, because the country was not in a 
pioperconihtion to consider anything of this kind. 

In the draft report of the Central W'elsh Board ^o the county 
governing bodies attention was callcd'to the fact that the recog¬ 
nition by the Board of Education of higher elementary schools, 
in which children might be educated up to the age of fifteen, 
might give rise to serious overlapping between these and the 
lower forms of the existing intermediate schools. It is iiopeil 
that the Baarc^ of Education and their inspectors will be alive 
to the dangej, and that higher elementary sdioolj likely to have 
this effect may not have their approval. The Board passed the 
following resolution :—“ The issue by the Board of Education 
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of Ihis minute m.xy luivc a very important bearing upon the 
work of the Central Bnarl; they hope that, in the eoiistituthm 
of the Coiisuhatiw Committee, adequate leprcicntation will be 
given to the Cential Board, and that in all matters affecting 
Welsh iiitcrinediate education the special knowledge and position 
of the Board will not be ignored.” 

Ari’ARF.M i.Y only one intermediate .school in Wales was last 
year esamined by the (Central Board in .agriculture, and in the 
lepoits of the examiners the leinark occuis that the time giicn 
to it would be more profilably .spent m the study of one of the 
natural sciences. Mr. Issard iJavies rightly maintains that, 
instead of discouiaging the study of this subject, tire Board 
should insist upon its being taught in rural distiicts. I’rincijial 
Ueichel, while dilleung fiom Mr. Daiies as to the adiisability 
of teaching an applied science such as agriculture, said he would 
like to see a committee appointed for the express pur[iose of 
considering how f.ir the subjects taught in lural schools could 
be made more suitable to the needs of a rural population, 
consistent with educational efficiency. 

At the last annual meeting of the Cuild of Graduates, held 
111 Cardiff, the question of a University Settlenien! was dis¬ 
cussed. Unfoitunately no represcntatiies from the University 
College, Bangor, were able to atlend,aiid it w.e. decided to take 
no definite action without the concurieiicc of icpicseiitatHes 
from each college. ;\ committee w.is formed to draw up definite 
proposals to be discusser! at a later conference. 

Thicre w.as a deficit of invoKed in the work of the 

University of Wales for the year ending March, irjoo. But 
this includes a smaller ileficit cariicd forward from the previous 
year. The total expenditure Yor the year was £4,1 yj. A sum 
of ;^5iOOO has recently been left to the University foi the 
jHirpo.se of founding scholaishijis at Bangor and Abeiystwyth. 

SCOT'nSH. 

The opjiosition to the Higher Education Bill is steadily 
growing. The rating clauses have come in for almost univeisal 
condemnation from town and county councils, and without rating 
clauses there is little of importance left. Edrcatioiial bodies 
have ajiproved the measure as a whole, and have refiained from 
destructive ciilicism save as icgaids the farcical appeal to the 
Education Uejiailment. Tlie opposition seems to have aflectcd 
l.a>id Balfour, who has slated puhlicly that he is afraid the Bill 
will not be jiassed this session. 1‘irm treatment would probably 
show, as in the case ol the new English code, that this opposi- 
lion was largely to.x et fiteterca nihil. 

The Association of County Councils have .ipproved of the 
following resolutions regarding the Education (Scotland) Bill; 

(1) That the rating clamses should be eliminated from the Bill, 
and that to provide the funds jjrojiosed to he raised lyy rating 
there should be substituted clauses directing that a proportion, 
not exceeding one-filth, of the Local Taxation (Scotland) Act, 
1892, should lie car-marked and handed over to the Higher 
E-ducalion Committes for educational purposes. (2) That jiro- 
vision should be made in the Bill for the .rppoimment of a 
Central Committee on Agricultural Education to advise and 
assist the Uepailmenl in stimulating and directing argiiculluial 
education, and that power should be given to the Secretary for 
Scotland to appoint a similar comniillce for any other branch of 
education. 

The Scottish Modern Languages As.socialion‘'havc issued a 
circular to thh principals of higher clas.s schoolil, and to the 
teachers of modern languages, asking their assi.stancc in prepar¬ 
ing a ciiisus of the different text-books used in Scotland for the 


leaching of modem languages, and in obtaining statistics with 
regard to the number of hours per week devoted to French and 
German respectively. Statistics of the kind contemplated have 
been taken in (Germany, genendly apjieayng in *‘ Die Neueren 
Sprat hen'' and have proved of the utmost value to teachers. 
Such information, it is held, Is specially necessary in this 
country, where the want of well-cquipjsed school libraries makes 
it difficult for the teaching profession to ascertain what text¬ 
books aie in general use and what proportion of time is 
generally allotted to modern languages. 

The Education Committee of the International Exhibition to 
be held in Glasgow next year are arranging a .systematic and 
comjilcte exhihition, illustrating the various jvhases of educa¬ 
tional work in .Scotland. A sub-comniittec has been appointed 
to collect suitable material fiom piimary and .secondary schools. 
The exhibits are intended to illustrate the following feature!,, 
\i.c. (u) Accommodation and Kqui|)nient of Schools; (//) 

Constitution and Orgaiii.sation ; (<•) Class-room work of pujiils ; 
(d) Manual work of jmjiils; (c) Special work of pupil-.. 
Coloured diagrams and grajihic representation of the progress 
and jireseiit condition of jiruiuiry and secondary education 111 
Scotland are to be .rii iirijiortant feature. The committee will 
be plca.sed, we understand, to receive suggestions from teacheis. 

The Highei Education Bill for Scotland w.is read a .second 
lime in the Hou.se of I.oids on M:iy lolh. 

jA'/sn. 

The new buildings of Alexandra College, Dublin, were 
formally opened by the I’rincoss Christian during the recent 
visit of the (jiieen to Ireland. .Sjieeches were made by the 
Lord Ideuleiiant, Lord Cadogan, the Archbishop of Dublin 
and Mr. Lecky, M.l’. It was announced that jf^2,ooo was 
still wanted to make up the amount lequiied for the buildings. 
The College was founded in 1865 ;ind has done most valuable 
work in the liighcr education of w.jinen in IreI.rnd. 

The National Board, asjxiit of their new scheme, arc about 
to apjioint an Oiganiser of ElemeiUary Science in the Irish 
National Schools, at a s.alary of /500 a year with travellijig 
and other allowances. They ate also ajspointing work-mis- 
tresscs at/,'iso a year with travelling and personal allowances, 
and teacheis of Domestic Science at £%o a year with the same 
allovvafices. 

A It'S! lEiAHl.E disajiproviil is fell that the Board liave insti¬ 
tuted a most extensive series of reforms without consulting the 
iianagers or teacheis likely to be vitally affected by them, and 
without jireviousl}' publishing their scheme to give time for its 
discussion and the suggi-stion of alteialioiis. Great dissatisfac¬ 
tion is also exjjressed by the authorities of the Protestant 
-hurch at the announcement that in future no school will be 
included m the national system and endowment which has a 
smaller number of piqrils than 25. At ^present, schools with 
half that number arc sometimes accepted, and the new rule 
will cut out a large number of small Protestant schools; thus, 
in distiicts where there are very few Protestants leaving only 
atholic schools which Protestant children can attend. In 
some northern districts the ca.se would be equally hard for 
Gatholic children. A considerable agitation is being raised on 
he question. 

The Bill to empower the Intermediate Board to introduce 
-heir new scheme has at last been introduced into Parlia¬ 
ment. The Board are still, however, delaying the issue of 
their Rules and Programme for 1901, hoping to be able to 
nclude some of their proposed changes in them, although the 
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usual date of the publication of the Rules is the end of March. 
It is doubtful if there will now be lime to allow of changes 
being announced for igoi, as a sufficient interval must be given 
to the schools to jjrepjre for them. , 

TtIK number entering for <he Examinations of the Inter¬ 
mediate Board for this year (which begins on June Ilth), is 
slightly less than that of last year, being for boys and girls 8,285, 
as compared with 8,395 in 1899. 

CUKRENT IflSJORV. 

In the Middle Ages people helped themselves to believe in 
the “wickedness” of the Jews, whom they constantly perse¬ 
cuted, by the circulation of stories to the effect that Jews were 
in the custom of killing Christian hoys. The most popular form 
of the story w'as that they captured a hoy a little before Easter 
and "on flood h'riday put him to death hy ctuciti,\ion. The 
first of such acts is alleged to hare happened at Norwich in 
Stephen’s reign, the hcro-nrartyr being ranoirise<l .rs St. Willianr. 
But the most famous of such hoy martyrs was .S. Hugh, of 
Lincoln (not the Bishopof the same name anil diocese), who “ was 
mailyred” in 1255. .\nd, another such story is the subject of 

the “Priotess’ Tale” in Chaucer. Such superstitious (for there 
is no basis in lad for any of these stones) .seem to have died out 
iir the l.rnd of ihetr birth, but on the Continent they have 
survived to our own day. Nol> only among the illiterate 
peasantry does this occur, but so great is the arili-.SeiinKsm of 
some countries that we have the olhrr d.iy, tn the Diet of 
Lower Austria, the following incident reported in the papers: - 
“ Ilerr Schneider iiilioduced a motion calling on the (lorein- 
Hunt, in \iew of the apiiroaelnng Jewish E.isli-r, to jilace the 
rabbis and butchers under strict police siipeivision, as it h.ad 
been proved by nuineroiis inslaiucs thal the Jews retpiiicd 
Christian blood for the celebration of then Easlei festival.” 

Tin; di.sciissioii in .ind out lyf Parliament that is going on in 
our own days coiiceining the water siipjily of London and its 
ownership reminds Us naturally of some of the early endeavours 
to supply London with the “elcnirnt ” necessary for drinking, 
washing and the extinduui of fire. Specially do we think of 
Peter Morice, the Dutchman, who m 1582 a.stonishcd the 
Londoners hy pumping water for them out of the Thames ; hut, | 
above all, of Hugh Myddclton, ^goldsmith, who, in spile of 
much opjiosition and with many diliicultics, .sucieedyd in 
James I.'s reign in bringing watei from Ilcrtfordshiie lor a 
continuous supply to the growing metropolis. It is the fashion 
to think of |ames 1. as a foolish monatcli, lull he was wise 
enough to help Myddellou financially', and fortunate nowadays 
is the possessor of a ejuarter, or even an eighth, of a king’s share 
in the New River Coiii(»iny. Dr. Smiles, who tells the .story of 
these early ventures in his “ Lives of the Engineers” (an excel¬ 
lent set of five volumes, by-thc-bye, for the school libraiy), 
estimates the pre.sent worth of a whole share at .^ly.oqo. 

The Qtl*EEN has betn to Ireland. It is not often that the 
Sovereign of England has found the time to \isit the “sister 
island.’’ George IV., of unblessed memory, won himself a 
place in the Itearts of his Irish subjects hy being the first of the 
House of Hanover that ventured across. At one time in oui 
history there were two “ Kings of England” in Ireland at the 
same time, and they met at the battle of the Boyne. But thal 
was at a period when fears of an Irish invasion were never out 
of the minds of Englishmen, and it was appaiently necessary 
that, if England were to have her “ liberties,” Ireland must be 
deprived of hers. Going further backward in our history, wc 
find that, though the Tudors were constantly interested in the 
country, and have each left their mark for good or evil there, 


none of them visited Ireland. But we remember two “ Plan- 
tagenet ” kings who knew Ireland from personal knowledge. 
John was sent there by his father to receive the homage of the 
chiefs, and Richard II. was in the country putting down revolt 
when he was recalled by news of war that ended in his 
dejiosition. 


THE SCHOOL PULPIT. 

Noi'Am.ie Pa.ssa(;es kkom Skr.m()ns Preachei) in Public 
S riiooi.s. 

Making Public Opinion.' 

“ E.y Qui-rru, non ex Salice." 

I HAVE pist been saying that Christ was popular up to a point. 
But Chri.st w.is unpopular also. Consider why. 

Well, tliiee reasons . (l) lie told them the Truth. “Now 

yc seek to kill Me,” He said, looking them in the face, “a 
man thal h.ith told you the truth.” (2) They feared Him. 
Ves, foi all He was gentle .is a nurse and temler as a woman to 
the weak. They could not meet His eye, or forget His con¬ 
demnations. (3) He hrohe wme oj ihetr cherished traditions. 
He put theii Sabbath on one side, and broke in little bits their 
luhbi.sli about Cot ban. 

And the Christian man will have to lie unpopular also in 
certain ways. F'm (l) he does not call ugly' sins by easy 
names. He do< s not hold his longue in the railway-carriage 
when God's name is taken in v.ain. And men do not like 
such plant speaking. And (2) ho is feared in a sort of way 
too. He will not let another do what is vile and wrong, how¬ 
ever old a friend he ni.iy he. He is no respecter of persons. 
He caies foi nothing and nobody when God’s honour is at stake. 
Like Sii Henry Lawiciicc, he “fears in.an so little, because he 
fears God so iiiuch.^ And men are .ifraid of a man like that, 
even though they do the .same eonslruc, and play'in the s.ime 
Eleven Willi liiiii every d.iy, and know that he is generally a 
good sort. (3) And so he, like his Master, will break the bad 
tniditioiis of the'woild. There is a “ thieves’ honour” at some 
schools, and he will have nothing to do with it ; extravagance 
at some colleges, and he always .spends money as if God will 
SI e the .iccouiil. 

There .ire hoys here who are pretty sure to be popular at 
school and college. And there are olheis (and perhaps some of 
these will make the greater men) who will be thought feeble 
and quiet so long as they' are at school. But both alike will 
sometimes bale to he “ fools for Christ’s sake"’: will have to be 
unpojiular in some of the ways in which Christ w'as unpopular. 

Public opinion—it is a grc.at thing ; hut it is a dangerous 
thing too. I believe that every year the public opinion at the 
big schools of England is getting more and more Christian. 
But there will always be plenty left to fight against. The Devil 
is not de.id. Up to a certain point the public opinion is a help; 
hut It is always very jealous of anyone going beyond it. 

When I went to ray big school the public opinion was in 
favour of a fellow s.aying his prayers. But it was against his 
setting up to he extra religious by reading his Bible. I can 
remember when I was in the lower school listening to an 
account some upirer school boys were giving of how they had 
climbed up to the study window of a boy w'ho was suspected 
of reading his Bible, and caught him at it! ^Wliat a tyrant this 
public opinion«s! and it w'lll never be so haid to fight as at 

* From .1 sermon preached to the hoys of AysRarth .School by the Rev. 

C. H. BoutAower, chaplain to the Bishop of nurluini. Extracted by per¬ 
mission from “ Eight Aysgarih School Sermons." (Macmillan.) 1900. 
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school. Hilt icsolve that you will make public opinion, and not 
follow it. 

Any fool ran follow public opinion. Any fool can <lo what is 
pojmlar when Miineonc else has set the fashion : c.an go like 
sheep do through .i gap one after the other, when .someone else 
has broken tlnough the heilge first. Hut it takes .i man to s.iy, 
like Nehenii.ih, “ .So dal not I, hec.iuse of the fear of (lad.” 

.'knd it is possible to make public opinion. When I first went 
into the upper school, I read rny Bible a bit, but tn a sle.althy 
.sort of way, taking care lo see that the study door was bolted 
before I began. Hut a few years later I can teinember seeing | 
on a sinniner .Sund.iy afleinotm a gioiip of \'Itli form boys i 
iitider a tree in the g .mien openly rs.iding the Bible Jogethcr. , 
And if the \Tlh did it there was no longer .inything lo make it | 
hard for the smaller fellows, who might have promi.sed their 
father or uiothei at home to do the same. I b.ive a letter still, 
from a f.ig, who wiote that as eight of them w.inted lo lead 
together, and the studies were only six lect sijuate, they diiln't ■’ 
know how to man.ige ! j 

That was a big rh.inge of the public opinion, w.asit not ? And j 
what made it ? Who touched the spring^ I will tell you how I 
it was. One night the captain of the school looked over hi.s | 
“ jiaitition ” and saw a fag in the cubich- next to biin ie.admg j 
an unmistakable Bible. Next day ho said, “ hook here, ! 

young K-, do )ou re.id youi Bible at night?” The fag 

confessed, and on cioss-ex.iinination lancied he knew two olbir 
cha|)S who did. The cud ol it was—no, not the end, but the 
ne.\t thing—that he wasintitcd with bis two chums to read n ; 
in study on Sunday nights with the r.iptam of the school, who , 
up till then h.id thought that he w.is alone In this ciiiious habit. , 
.So it may have Ijeen a V'lth foim boy tbal changed the public ' 
opinion, but it was a fag whu^ touched the spiing. 


[June, igoo. 

the last years at oh} Charterhouse, to work was almost a crime,” 
but at the time of the change “ the authorities made it quite 
clear to even the dullest that persecution of a new or young 
boy, merely because ‘he got up in form,__’ would meet with no 
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A GUIDE TO CHARTERHOUSE.' 

f 

C/IAK'.' t Knot'.Sts e.xjieiiemed in.iny changes dining the interval 
from the time the school was opened, m July, 1614, “with a 
sclioolinaster, usher and tliirly-live scholars,” until it was ti.tns- 
feiied lo Its new buddings at Godaliuing on AYaleiloo- 
day, 1872. But Mi. Tod disposes of all this histoiy in 
twenty pages, lus ob|ert being to de^ciilie tlie woik of 
the modem .school, its games and the customs of its 
boys. Still a glimpse is obtained of Tlioinas .Sutton, of 
“ancient and lespectable l.iinily, ' the founder o( the 
school : and there is a inenliim of the fact that .Steele, 
Addi.son, Wesley, Havelock, Thai'kcray, are, with many 
other honourahle names, lo he found on the loll of old 
Cartluisiaii.s. 

The aiitlioi seems to have alw.iys kept in mind the 
objects of the publishers in hiinging out this new scries 
of handbooks lo the great public .schools, for thiougho.it 
the inform.ilion offered is of that pi.iclical kind so dear 
to the British parent, when he ha.s the dilticiill task of 
selecting a school lor Ids own jiarlicular paragon. 

Indeed, if the lorlhcoiiiing volumes jireserve the .same 
characleri.sllys the public will soon be in the possession of 
a set of educational “ Ikiedekcis.” And they will, too, 
b 4 sumptuous guide-books to English public-school 
education, for the volume before us is nicely bound, 
be.autifully jirintcd and lavishly illustrated. 

Mr. Tod has a gratifying story to tell of the improvements in 
its tone and ways of life which have taken flace .since the 
transfer of the school to Ciodahning. “In iSyj, and during 

^ ” Charterhouse.*' lly A H. Toil, M.A. xii. -t- ext pp. ((jeorKc 
Bell & Sons.) 3s. 64 . 


I mercy, and that if the worker were molested, the school would 
j .soon dispen.se with the pre.sence of those who molested him.” 
■ The grosser foims of Imlljing have been suppre.ssed or have 
' died out, and a niiinber of barbarous customs h.ave completely 
I disappeared. Of these latter ceremonies “lemon-peel liglil"’ 
j and “ pulling-out ” are described at some length, but we mu.sl be 
content to refer the rc.tder to Mr. Tod's account of them. The 


powers of monitor.s were placed on a most satisfactory basis in 
1874, and tlie five rules regulating monitorial discipline then 
drawn up are still in force. As in mo-st other schools, too, the 
relations between boys and masters have been at Charterhouse, 
by gradual steps, improved until no part of a boy’s life at school 
is considered outside a master’s province. One indirect result 
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of this enlargement of the master’s sympathies lias been the 
change which has come over the provisions for the employment 
of leisure hours. Mr. Tod says that nowadays a boy’s command 
of his leisure is gone. Yet there is a grave reason to fear a 
serious loss of initiative and originality of character when a boy 
has no time,to call his own,iin which he can do something to 
work out his own salvation. Anything but this and the lealisa- 
tion of a common Uunl that public schools are “the home of 
the common-place !’’ 

Nearly a third of the book is given to a consideration of the 
games of the school, a fact which indicates the importance ol 
■ithlctics in a public-school education. In addition, the ques¬ 
tions of espenses, schol.uships, clothes worn, and so on, aie 
duly considcicd. 

We have only been able to call attention to a few inteiesting 
points in this ple.ssantly-wiitten book, but foi the purpose foi 
which it is inteniled we consider it is eimnently .suitable, and it 
should gain a wide popularity. 


RECENT'SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Modern Languages. 

.Ill lilciiu'utaiy Firitih G> nhunar. liy (j. F. Fasnachl. 
M.-+ toy pp. (Macmill.ui.) iw (id. Tin-, con\inienl and 
well [ninltd bltlc book is clearly the work of an espeiienctd 
teacher, and has been coiiipilcd with gieat caie. It will be 
found very suitable as a book of releience for intermedmte 
classes. An indev might lie ailded with adsantage. 

.Soiiie raniiiinr l’'ieiiih Phinm m E'Miy-day f'lt. Jty Rev. 

L. If. I'caisoii. 29 pp. (Kelfe JJrotheis.) bif. The aiulior 

h.is aiipareiiliy been accumulating for some time past a (.iillee- 
tion of senlences in which bis pupils iisu.illy went wrong, an.1 
he has issieed tliem in the foim of a lillle liook. There .in- 
some 150 short sentencis, the English and French f.siiig in 
paiallel coluuin.s. Occasionally the sentences appear r.ithtr 
trivial, “He is right, but 1 am wrong. You diiuk good 
wine, red wine.” (W heic is the connection Ollier seiiteiiecs 
are distinctly up-to-date, as “ Conqiiei 01 die ! exclaimed 
Marshal Roberts.” ^ 

U 

Goeliu'i Poemi. Selected and nbled by ('. Il.iriis. xvii 
1-286 jip. (Isbistei.) 3 j. 61/.—This' is a volume in Heath's 
excellent Modem I.auguage .Series. The introduction is lather 
sketeliy and not too well arranged ; more than si.\ pages simuld 
liavc been given to a discussion of Goellie as a lyric poet, with 
killer (leiails of his life. Far betler is the introduction to the 
^’ienna edition of selected poeni.s hy t'/oethe, annotated liy 
Ludwig Iflume. The text appears to be carefully piinted, and 
the notes have been compiled conscientiously ; the ^mglish in 
which they arc written is often clumsy and inelegant. Tlie 
frontispiece is a poor ^vooilcut of the Stieler portrait. 

Isolde Km:., Die Ilumainslen. Isdilod by A. X'ligelin, 

M. A. xiv.-Fl4l pp. (Macmillan.) 2,r. 6(/.-“rrob-ibly the 
delightful works of Isolde Kmz are known to few in England, 
and Mr. Siepmann is to be congratulated on being able to 
include this capital ^hort story from her “ Florentiner Novellen ” 
in his series. It takes us back to the Florence of the Renais¬ 
sance, telling how a young Swabian, who had accompanied 
Graf Ebcrhatd, of Wilrtemberg, wins the daughter of a famous 
Humanist, who has con-senled to the betrothal on condition that 
Veit will find for him a unique Ciceronian codex (raced to 
Swabia. The style is good ; the text is well printed ; and the 


notes supplied by the editor are thoroughly .satisfactory. The 
“fourth appendix” contains a good account of the suffixes 
Used to form abstract nouns. 

Joh. } Vail her, Ali^emeine Mecrcskunde. Abridged and 
edited liyS. A. Sterling, viii.-FiSo pp. (Isbteter.) 2r. 6</.— 
To the large number of science students who recognise the 
imjiorl.mce of a knowledge of scientific German, this book 
may lie confidently recommended. It is printed in English 
type, .so that they will not he troubled by the German cha¬ 
racters, which are rarely used in scientific works. The notes 
are short, aiul there is a sm-^ll vocabulary of technical terms. 
Some twenty good woodcuts eiihancfi the value of this book. 

'Ph. lihuer, lien- IValther von der Vo,qehveide. Adapted 
,ind edited by E. (j. Nottli. xx.-)-115 pp. (Macmillan.) 2s. 
--We doubt llie wisdom of including this volume in a series of 
“ Elemeiitaiy Texts.” The language of the speakers is so 
archaic, .ind the life anil ways described arc so difl'erent from 
those of the pieseiU d.iy, that it would seem to make a reading 
book for ralber advanced students only. The brief introduc¬ 
tion jiiovides a sketch of Walllier’s limes, and empha.si.ses his 
imjjort.mce as a wiiler of patiiotic verse. \ few specimens, 
wilh a iciidciiiig in simple Firiglisli, might have been added 
with .iilvanlage. The account of his life is accurate on the 
wiiolc; but It is .1 mistake to -.ly that “his subsequent poems 
are known as the A'lrii luda,'’ as iliough this term applied to 
iiligious poems indisciiiiiinately. The notes are brief and 
sufficiem. The voc.ibuhiiy appe.ars to be trustworthy. There 
aie appendices with wools, phrases, and passages for 
ic-lianslalioii. 

I ihii'iiili der dnitu/un Sfrajic. By A. Weiner-lspanhoofd. 
xi.-f-jol pp. (Isbisicr.) 2 \, fill’. -Another attempt to give a 
fusb lease of life to the “grauiiiiatical and translating’’ method 
by .1 judicinus infusion of “reform method.” The remarks 
alioul proiuinciatiou aie in p.iil inaccurate. The development 
lessons aic really meant for the teacher, and should not appear 
in the chihben’s 'book. In tlie eaily part the sentences for 
liansluiion (t.im and into Englisli aie not connected. Teachcr.s 
will ceiiamlv glance tlir...iigb the book with interest and profit, 
but it caniiol lie unreservedly recomuicnded for class use. 

} 

I/o~.v to J (ill n a /<o A leview of the best 

methods including the l.itcst up-to-date. 66 pp. (Geo. Philip.) 
(id. net. curious lintiiu' of some methods which have been 
Infoic the public loi a long lime, culniinaling in a gloiification 
ol the (Joiim method. Tlierc is a certain aiiiounl of common 
sense in the e.uly pait of the pamphlet. We recoiiimeud the 
author to read taiiiestly the book to wlncli he rcfcis on p. 57, 
vi/., the “ Practical Study of Languages,” by Ur. Sweet. (He 
will then piobabl) come to regret his olleilsivc remark about that 
enimeiil scholar.) Pcihaps Mr. Pulman would also do well to 
]).\y some attention to the work done by Vielor, Walter, Passy, 
and .1 Jiosi of other teachers, of whom he is in ignorance. Or 
does Mr. Pulman legard their efforts as beneath his criticism.'’ 

Classics. 

A second instalment of four volumes of the Scripioiuin 
Clai^iiOimn fiihiiothtca (Jxomensts has now beeiv iniblished by 
the (.)xfotd I’ress. They are the following ;— Aeuhyii Tragadiae 
Him jragmcnlts. By A. Sidgwick, M.A. 31’. Afollonii Khodit 
Atgoiiaulua. By R. (.’. Seaton, M.A. 2s. (id. Artitophanii 
Coiiiiidiae. Pom. /. By F. W. Hall, M. A., and W. M. (feldart, 
M.A. 3r. Xemphoiitis Opera. Tom.l. By (,'1. C. Marchant, M.A. 
2x. (id. —The prices here given are those fur the books in paper 
covers ; in Ijmp cloth they are (ui. moic, and the Aeschylus and 
Aristophanes are also issued on India paper at 4r. (id. The scries 
is marked hy excellence of type and neatness of appearance, and 
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in the text by scholarly aciirni n an<l careful cnficisni. Wc veiilurc 
U> think that the present texts, the production of which has been 
entrusted to experts, not all of whom, by the way, are Oxford 
men, will Ion;; remain as the last aiailable from the known 
codices and the almost certain restorations of well known 
scholars. In the volume of Aeschylus we find, m adriilion to 
the extant diamas, 494 fiagmenls, some beinj' connected p.is- 
sages, others sin);lc lines, and agafn othei^ single words. The 
plays of Aristophanes in this first volume ate AlIiui luiises, 
A’/rA'i, I'espae, /b.>, .li'fi, and the rest with the 
fragments are to form a second volume. The first volume of 
Xenojihon, which is to In' followed by lour othiis. contains 
llntoiia litaeia. The luoduction of this senes of viiiie.fl texts, 
beautifully got up, and withal ilieM[i at their piiee, is a credit 
to the Univeisity, which for so long was repre-.i nteil by the 
frightfully uncritical and inaccurate texts of tin “ Oxtoul Pocket 
Clas.sics.” , 

A Coniineutary on t/u //I'ltcnua 0/ Xenophoti. l!y ( 1 . Ik 
Underhill, M..\. xcvi. + 37S pp. (Ostord Press.) 'js. 6,/. 
This work of Mr. Underhill'-, comes oiipoitunely with the text 
by Mr. Marehant in the senes just noti' ed. The editor himself, 
who has publidied an edition of the tiist two books, discovered 
one first-rate MS. and tvvo infeiior ones in the Vatican l.ibr.ii), 
and, with a generosity dul)' aeknowlcdgi d in the pn face to Mr. 
March.mt’s text, g.tve that idilor his collation of tliiin. Tlie 
present coinmentary, areonhngly, is based on that text, a shoit 
appendix siillicing to note vaiialions pieferrcd to the leadings 
therein cont.nncd. In the intioduction we find .1 systeinatn 
treatment of Xenophon's method ol composition, with an 
exariiination of various theories to aeuuint foi liis huge omis¬ 
sions, and the curious ineijualiiies of his historic.tl stjle. 
Xenophon, we imagine, was led to writi histoiy by stnmg 
personal interest, and vv.is constitutionally unable to vievv events 
with the detachineiit of the philosopher, and, as the editoi s.iys, 
“he is an oligarch, a fneml of .Sp.irl.i, a hater ol Thebes. 
Naturally, Ihc'refore, all the corresponding feelings tend to linil 
a place in his narrative; they intlueiiee consciously 01 uncon¬ 
sciously his selection of subjects, his omissions and eoniiui .sions. 
Above all, however, he is an honest man, l.md of truth .an I 
justice for their own sake, a pious wor.-.iuppir ot the goiN. 'Ihis 
higher side of his char.icter appears in const.int rSmthel with the 
lower .... Xenophon .seems alwajs to fall between two 
stools.” A goiul deal of space is devoted to the consuler.ition 
of the chronology, and 111 one particulai— the return of 
Alcibrades - caii.se is found to reject an opinton loiineily main¬ 
tained. The notes deal in a luininous inaniKr with text and 
granitnar, but are specially valuable in their historical aspect, 
other aulhorittcs being freely quoted and coiiipared. In the 
appendix are found longer lii.sserlations on various points of 
historical interest, 111 winch are collected and discussed theory 
and evidence on various prohIeni.s ol Athenian, .S|iart.in and 
Theban constitution and history. This book is undoubtedly 
destined to hold the lield for many years as the best t;dition, 
English or foreign. 

In the series ol “ Bell’s Illustrated Cla.ssics” we liavc received 
Cmsar, Hook /. By A. C. Liddell, M.A. xxxvi. |- 144 pp. 
Vergil, .iiiitul. Book 1 . By E. II. S. Escolt, M.A. xliii. 
-f-^88 pp. Book III. By L. I). VVainwnghl, ,M.A. xlviii. 
-t- 144 pp. Selechom Jtom Oi'id's Metamorphosei. ByJ. W. E. 
I’earce, M.A. xxxiv. -f- 87 pj). (l,.6f/., or without notes ir.) 
This series maintains its useful features for young students of 
the classics. We iiole that many of the illustrations have 
appeared before, but in thc.se volumes there are i^ime very good 
new one.s, notably the reproductions from photographs used as 
frontispieces to Cuisar 1. and Vergil I. The notes and other 
matter are full, and co'ntain all that is necessary for the beginner. 


Geography. 

A Iliilory of Soit/k Africa. By W. B.isil Worsfold, M.A. 
(The Temple C’yclop.edic Primers.) (Dent.) is .—The 
average schoolboy thinks he has p.itronijicd patriotism suffi¬ 
ciently when he h.is put on a khaki necktie, inserted a button- 
portrait or two in his coat and clafnoured for a half-holiday on 
propitious occ.isi,in-,. p'or the rest he knows next to nothing of 
our interests in South Africa. He is not altogether to blame in 
tills respect; very rarely rloes the time-t.ible admit of that 
el.islitily of interpretation which enables the tc.acher to Ic.^ve 
the beaten track now and .again and diverge into a path that is 
not cros.scd liy the thorny fi iice of examination.* Yet W'e doubt 
whetlier tbc v.irious examining bodies could confer a greater 
benefit on the nation at kirgr than by adopting as a specified 
text-book some such book .as the one now before us. Mr. 
Worsfold's pecull.ir ipialific.ilions for the l.isk he has set 
himself in tills sin.ill volume arc too well known to need any 
expl.in.ition on our |i.iit. What we here insist on is the 
smiability of the liook for use in the higher forms of our 
serondary .schools. The .style is clear, concise, and forcible, 
and the matter is iiidieimisly arranged and iniparli.dly h.andled. 
The eliar.acteiislic difficulties of South African adiiiinistralion 
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SOUTH AFF<irA in 1599 

(SIlCi R .■ .1 ) 

arc first ijlearly set out, and it is shown how these have, 
from time to lime, increased. The very agencies which many 
people nownd.ays would consider Iseneficcfit and liber,al in their 
influences have frequently led to trouble in .South Africa, e.g., 
the missionary societies, the Slavery Abolition Act, &c. But 
the Imperial Government has throughout the history of the 
(’xilony displayed a pitiful vacillation in its administrative 
policy, and ha.s .shown a disposition to yield to the well-meant 
but fatuous clamourings of the philanthropist at home rather 
than to the reiterated warning.s of the “ men on the spot.” Mr. 
Worsfold is very emphatic in his charge against the Government 
that censured Sir Bartlc P'rere: “The Government strove to 
appease alike their opponents and their supporters by first 
censuring and then partially superseding the man whose only 
fault lay in the fact that the duties which had been laid uponi 
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him were at once too skilfully and too faithfully executed.” 
And, later on, he speaks of “ fifty years of official ineptitude, 
fifty years of national iiey; 1 cct.” The history of South Africa 
is very complicatet^ 1ml the course of event since 1652 is 
admirably shown in this little book, which, we repeat, ouj^ht to 
be widely used in schools, .leveral mails (one of which is here 
reproduced) and illustrations a<ld to the value of a volume th.at 
would be cheap at twice the price. 

Graramar and Composition. 

/} Firii-Fonn Ciiammar. By M. Moigan Brown. 80 pp. 
(Loni>mans.) u. 6i/.--The author tells us his aim has been 
“to make the Uraniinar, as far as I could, introductory to 
Kennedy’.s Latin I’limer, which I bcli< ve is the Latin (irammar 
most children pass on to ... I ani not trying to teach children 
English (Iranniiar, lint I am liying to give them a good working 
explanation ol the elementary rules which underlie the three 
langn.ages they h.ivc to deal with -th.it is. English, Latin and 
French.” The hook, then, may he called a T’riniary I..itiii 
rritner ; it is douhlful, we think, whether room will he loiiml m 
our already over crowded lime-lahles for the u^e of such a work. 

Scicn.ee and Technoiogy. 

Eleiiii'iitaiy Chennshy — Afftah. By S. K. Trot- 

man, M.A. n. -I 1S2 pp. (Kiiingtoirs.) 21. -.Mr. Trotman 
here continues the work commenced rn his picvious vohmrc on 
the uon-metallic elements. The hook presents feWj if any, 
characteristics to distinguish it front many of its predecessors. 
The prarts of the siihji'cl usually titlroiluccd into a school hook 
on the chentistiy of the metals are here dealt with in nntch the 
usual order. The title of chapiter ill., p. 14, “ NomencUlure 
and Crystals,” strikes us as a little strange. At the same time 
we are glad to he ahio to call afleniion to ,Mi. Trotman’s 
clearness of expression, and the satisfactory w.iy in which the 
book is printed. 

The Elements of nStiente . hnan^ed ur O'nervation 

Lessons and Coire.’atid -.mth Dra-n'ins;. Written hy (iioige 
Kick.s, B.Sc. Illustrated hy Allied Wilkinson. Parts I., 11 , 
Ilf., 31 h 12 pp. plates each. (.Macmillan.) 11. fn/. eacli p.art. 
Originality is alway.s a commeiidahle chai.ictcristic, and when - 
it finds exprc.ssion in a hook intended for use hy le.ichi'rs, it 
p.arlicularly merits attention. The novelty in the hooks under 
notice consists in the deiiionslrption alfotdcil hy the notes and 
plates that science and art iruiy he successfully conihined in 
ohject-lcssons. To teach a child to observe, conip.rrc, and 
contrast, is one of the chief aims of lessons on famili.ir objects, 
whether the things examined belong to the animal, pi.rni, or 
inorganic kingdoms. .Sketche.s of the things observed provide 
excellent tests of the amount of information obtained, and serve 
also to fix the pupil’s ideas. The present hooks arc based upon 
this principle. Each contains concise notes on from thirty to 
thirty-five lcs.sons upon a variety of common substances and 
living things, and with each lesson are,, givtsi sketches, 
white on black, sutlahlc for drawing upon the blackboard hy 
the teacher. After copniig the teacher’s drawings, and so 
obtaining a general idea of the forms represented, the pupils 
arc exprected to sketch the objects themselves from direct 
observation, and then from memory. Provided that lime can 
be found for all these operations, the pupils who receive 
instruction upon the lines here laid down will learn much about 
many things around them. 

The Physical Basis of Memory. By William Elder, M. D. 
24 pp. (Oliver and Boyd.) 61/.-—Dr. Elder has had the 
lecture he delivered at a meeting of the Edinburgh branch of i 
the British Child-Study Association reprinted ; many people 
will be glad to read an expert's opinion on an important subject. 


HlBceilaneou*. 

The Making of Chatacter. By John MacCunn, M.A., LL.D. 
vii. -f 32O pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 2 s. 61/.—The 
title of this book will ensure its examination by many earnest 
teachers. But we are afraid that a more intimate acquaintance 
will) its contents will lead to considerable disappointment. Its 
scope is more .arcui.Uely described by its sub-title—“Some 
h'ducational Aspects of Ethi^s.” The teacher, in common with 
other thoughtful persons, would, no doubt, be benefited by a 
careful study of ii.s conii-nts; but lii.s method of treatment is too 
gcncial, and Prof. AfacCimnis, we ihiuk, a little loo di.scursive 
to m.ikc him of real service to the student of piedagogics. The 
voliini! belongs to a Muics intended for schools and training 
colleges, hut the exigencies of a crowded school curriculum and 
the alie.idy loo mimcroiis demands upon the lime and energy 
of students in training colleges will, we predict, go far to make 
its exlciisivi; adoption in either»cliiss of institution impossible. 
At the same time wo coidi.illy recommend acting schoolmasters 
.and sclioolniisliesses, with leisure .and a philosophical turn of 
mind, to obtain ami .study the hook. The subject is dealt with 
under foul m.ain divisions (1) Congenital Endowment, its 
nature and treatment ; (2) Educ.itivc Inllutince ; (3) Sound 
liidgincni; (4) Sclf-ncvclopment and Self-Control. Of these 
the second will, perhap.s, appeal moie directly to teachers, 
though hero, as in other cases, Prof. MacCunn takes the reader 
so far and presents so many subjects for consideration that the 
rlass-rooin and the children gathered there are lost to sight, 
ft i-s in the m.iking of the eliar.tctcrs of his own few pupils the 
Icaclu i finds liis chief concern, and, if wc know him aright, he 
is .ipt to he impatient of genet.alisation.s which, with their wide 
application, seem intiiely to miss the p,uticular ca.ses with 
which he h.as to grapple. For the undergraduate studying 
mental and moral science the hook will, however, form an 
excellent piece of le.uling. 

.1 Course of llaimoiiy. By Sir J. F. Bridge and Fi J. 
Sawyer. 200 p|). (Novello iV Co.) 3s. (ri .—It is not long 
siiic-e Sir John ^t.ainer and .Sir A. C. Mackenzie were both 
lamenting publicly the disjirojiorlioiiatc amount of attention 
bestowed on the technical side of instrumeiit.il performance in 
the study of music as it is at pie.seiil pursued in schools; but 
the iiiimber 01’ iiealises on harmony which have been published 
of kite jeais ceilamly testify to a larger appreciation of the 
VLieiitilic side of the art than was formerly customary. Since 
the ]iul)licalion ol Dr. Slaiiier’.s well-known seven-and-sixpenny 
work -it is gelling lime llial a cheaper edition was issued— 
cuuinless leierences have lieen made to it as “ a brilliant book.” 
Doubt kss tile desciipiion is true in spile of many theoretical 
shoitcoiiiings, but no longer is that work without a rival. The 
\Illume under leview is the able and striking result of the 
collahor.ition of llie Giosham Professor of Music and his former 
pupil, Dr. .S.iwyer, of Brighton, and it is not loo much 
to piedict that for pr.actical teaching purposes this will 
soon iiliiiost clear the field. The clear, clean style of print¬ 
ing and the neat arrangement of subject matter .strike one 
irnmeduiely upon oiiening the volume; .and these mechanical 
perfect ions aie only part and parcel of a most orderly and lucid 
development of the subject m.rtter. Theorists will he amply 
satisfied with the treatment of suspensions, derivatives from the 
dominant, and the so-called secondary sevenths ; and lho.se 
who use the treatise are likely to promote a pupil’s progress 
very materially because the authors lay great stress upon orderly 
progressions in the bass. To write a good bass is to get a solid 
foundation in more .senses than one, and no volume that vve 
know is butter adapted to teach this difficult art than the 
present. The references to Goss and ^^acfarre/l prove that the 
authors favour no empirical methods, and a thorough study of this 
little book will go far to make a very leosonably sound musician. 
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Early ChiWwod. lly M.iifj.ircf McMillan. \ii. + 211 pp. 
(Swan Sonntnsclicin.) p. 6i/.—The aittliore^-- is cfmeerned 
only with children up li> the .if;e of twelve, .and hei liofrk will 
appeal tniire diieetly, «e think, to parent, and ti tellers in infant 
schools and kinder(jarten. The subject of editc.ation is rcioirded 
from a physiolneiral point of tiew, and the tirirent necessity foi 
exercising; a iliie su))ervision over the inipie,-.ion, reci.ived by an 
infant, his inovcrnents, the tr.iininft of Ins aims and hands, his 
voice and his bn atbina h.ibits, arc insisted upon in an intellit;cnt 
and convineinf; m.inner. The ide.is put fnrnanl on the subject 
of moral traininjr are broad, and fret fiom any n.irriAV dog¬ 
matism. Though the bools-is, on the whole, likely to be hel)ilul 
and stiniiilating to those in rhaige of the education !tl \ery 
young people, it sulfiis in jilaces liom a want ol power of 
“hitting the maik,*’ .a tendency to rathei t.dk round a ipiestion 
than to dispose of it in a lew cone.entraled sentence-.. The 
writer’s knowledge of public ejenu-ntaiy educ.ition I'llalile.s hci 
to write with e-insidi i.ilde authority on many of the subjects shi- 
intiodiices. 

Ei^lit Ayyarth S,hoA Sci mon^ I!) ('. If. lioiitllowei. 
vii. Iiiopp. (Maeiiitll.in.) 2>.(i(/. Tin ,e aie some of the be-t 
.sermons foi young b i\s we know. Tin y weie jire idled in the 
ehapid of Aysg.irih .School, Newton-le-\Villows, X'oikshiic, by 
the chaplain to the l!i,hop of Diiiham, at the invdtation of the 
late headmaster, the Rev. ('. T. 11,d -,. Mr. Routtlowei h.i- a 
simple, earnest, convincing inannei wdnch, we feel ceitain, 
innnediately secures the s\ lup.itbetic .itlentiotl of his htarers. 
We have read the little hook from lic;piiinng to end with the 
keenest pleasure. We hope it m.ty he oiii good fortune to 
some day hear Mr. lloutllowcr talking to hoys. By periiiission 
of the piihlishers, a sclectton from one of the sermons is given 
incur “School I’ulpit” columns. 

/'rt'iracr fo) liulation. 96 jrp. (lalward .\rnold.) lo,/. 
fs a eonvenient lollcction ol exlr.icls from prose w iiti is, suitahle 
as eseicises in dielalion foi higliet forms. We llimk the names 
of the .lulhors might h.iie been gneii, btti e»en 111 its present 
form the hook will he very useful to foim-iiiasters .iiid foini- 
mistresses. 

SENIOR OXFORD LOCAL FX;\MINAT]ON, 
JULY, iqoo. 

Revision Papers. 

Tub following iciismn papers in the most jiopiilar o( the 
suleecis for the Senior 0 .xfoid Local Examination have been 
specially prejiared for its by expeiienccd teachers. They arc 
designed to proiide form tr.asters and mistresses viith a means 
of subjecting thcit candidates for the examination in July next 
to a preliminary lest by .an external examiner, and in ijris way 
to enable teachers to discover weak points needing revision. 
Copies of the papers in any of the subjects can be obtained in a 
form suitable for distribution in class. The reprinted pajieis 
are sold in packets of twenty-five at a cost of Od. net. for each 
subject. The papeis may he ordered through a bookseller, or 
they may be* ohlaiticd (post free) from the edilor.s of Tiik 
S ci^OOl. WORl.l), hut in the latter case all orders must be 
prepaid. 

Arithmetic. 

(1) Kind the Greatest Common Factor of ^01966 and (%^2Qi. 

(2) Simplify (3.]-^3)of (fiLh 3 l)-;-( 7 -L 3 .i’o)- , 

(.3) Express(l-62i-f 3-i)-i-(6-76i -- • 1)4) X 4-i as a circulating 
decimal. 

■ (4)<A metre is equal to 39-37 inches ; how many metres arc I 
there in 6| miles ? I 


(5) Find the value of-1375 of li.s. 8d. 

(6) What will be the cost of a bar of .silver weighing 
llb. 90/. l6dwt. 6gi. at C\ 7s. 3d. per lb. ? 

(7) Extract the squaie tool of 20449.858009. 

(S) At what'rate p'-r cent, per annum, Simple Interest, will 
/j 4 l 5 I2s. fid. amount to in 7 j years ? 

(9) A copper ])lale one inch ihfek, 4 ft. wide and loft. 6 in. 
long weighs 1,925 lbs. Find the weight of an iron beam 
9 m. wide, I j in. thick and 6 ft. long, if 9 cubic inches of copper 
weigh as tmich as ii cubic inches of iron. 

(to) A man invests a ceilain sum of money in 9 per cent, 
laiiway stoi k at 175 ; of the income derived from this invest¬ 
ment he s|j, nds £.\(m a )rai, the interest over tins amount 
being le-invested in the same slock for two year* in succe-ssion 
when Ih.c pikes of ibe stock aic iSo and 200 rcsjicctively : 
by this iiie.ins lie increases his income for the third year to 
/. IS 1 ' 7'- I'h : how much money did he originally inve.st ? 

ifi'Wli.ii IS the puce of percent, stock when a sum of 
.{,1,419 iiuesteil will jiioduce an income of /'gy Ij-,. 4d. ? 

(11) .\, B .ind F undertake to ilo a [liece of woik in 32 days 
for 19 2s 6 ( 1 . ; A woiks foi the hist 15 days, B for the first 
24 days and C for the liist 2.S Jays, at ihe end of which time 
they liud there is .still ,',lh ol the work to he done ; by all work¬ 
ing logelhci tliey can pi,t linisli the work in the allottcil time 
11 A woiks Iwii e as l.ist as 1 ! and B does as much work in 
3 day-. as C does in 4, how must the money be fairly divided 
between them 

(fi Oiaiigis .lie sold at the- lale of 25 a shilling at a gain of 
20 per cent. What is Ihe gam 01 loss per coni, when they are 
Sold at the rale of four foi Ihri e hairpcnce 

Answer.s. 

(1)711 (2)4,’,. (5) 2-o.j.;. (i) toosS.42. (5) 12s. 7ld. 

(fi*, Y -2 9 s h- 391I. (7) 143 003 (8) 8"',. 

(9) 25.; Ills 2 o/. (10) /,S,75iy ; or, 96’. 

(II) A, /S I.S. fid; H, /5 19s. ; C ,./,'5 2s. -Or, lossfii".,. 


Old Testament-—Genesis. 

(1) “Abiah.im .ind Joseph weie cajiable administrators : 
J.icob w.is a born iiUtnliiier, and Isa.ic, politically and socially, 
almost a nonentity.” Can you justify this statement by a coin- 
p.irisoii (.if the political pioceediiigs.of .ill four men ? 

(2) Di.iw .1 map to ineludc the following pl.aces, and say in 
what connection they are menlioiied in this book :---Ur of the 
Chaldees, Sheiheiii, /o.u. Mount Sen, Beersheb.i, Mciuiil 
Gilead, llehron. 

(3) Slate all the circumstances in which God made and 
renewed Ins covenant with Abr.ih.iin. 

(4) Iti.scuss the char.tcters of Reuben and E.sau as they are 
unfolded in this hook. 

(5) Slate what you know of Egyptian aff.lirs during the period 
Irc.ated'if in the Hook of (lenesis. What indications do we get 
of Egypti.in leligion and social life ? 

(6) Give an account of the family of Jacob. State .as far as 
you can their ultimate tiilial fortunes. What was the .significance 
of the phrase, “hromDan unto Beersheha ?” How also docs 
“the river, the great river Euphrates” come into the narrative? 

(7) Who were the wives of lo.seph, Isaac, Esau, Hethuel ? 
Say wh.it you know oLhem ; and in detail discuss the character 

^of Rcbekah and Sar.ah*. 

(8) ICxplain with reference to the context ;— 

(a) “And Isaac dwell in Gerar.” 

(/') “ And y'2t indeed she is my sister.” 

(c) “ We shall see what will become «f his dreams,” 

(ti) “ I'hc Lord showed him mercy and gave him favour in 
the .sight of ihe keeper of the prison.” 

((') “ Until .Shiloh come, and unto him shall the gathering 
of the people be.” 

(9) What p.irt is played by dreams and visions in the circum¬ 
stances of which this Book of Genesis tieats ? State what you 
consider to he Ihe indications of character to which such things 
point. 

New Testament—St. Luke. 

A. 

(1) Sketch the career of John the Baptist; give an account 
of his teaching ; and show how it was designed practically to 
affect the classes of people who came to heat him. 
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(2) What are the iioinis of diffeience Iretwcen the genealogy 
of Jesus as given hy Si. Luke and’by St. Matthew? 

(3) “ He charged him to tell no man.” Relate the case 

which forms the context to these words ; mention other in¬ 
stances in which Jesusajmposed a like injunction ; ind give fully | 
the apparent reasons for this silence. ] 

(4) “They.seck a .sign.” #jive the conte.xt of Ihi.s passage ; | 
give parallel insl.inccs from the Old Testament, and explain i 
the significance of “Joiuts,” “oucen of the south,” and 

“ Nineve.” 

(5) Explan (ft) the parable of the Darren Fig Tree ; (/>) the 
parable of the Prodig.d Son. 

(6) VV'howere (and in what connection aie they mentioned) - | 

Abia, Barabbas, Kliseiis, Jairu.s, “Judas not Iscaii.it,” Jo.inna, I 
and Susanna. | 

(7) Three cKasses of ‘‘disciples” .iu‘ menlioned in this | 

Gospel. Specify tlu'in, and s.iy what ihcir piaclices x\eic, and 1 
how they were connected or turn they ditfeied e.ich from the • 
others. I 

(S) Evpl.iin ,rnd gne llie conlexi | 

(1) “ Nothing is secri't,” | 

(2) “ Kli.is had appe.rred.” | 

(3) ‘‘Let the dead bury then dead ” | 

(() ‘‘Adoilied with goodly stones ” 1 

(y) J’oiiit out and explain Iniclly any difleicnces from the ' 
kcxiscil Vcision in the following ; -- ^ 

(ci) “Ifci neighbours .ind her cousins hcaid how the Lord ^ 
h.id showed gieat nu n v U|'on lici.” : 

(fi) “ .V light to lighten the < Ii nlilcs." ! 

(f) “ No man iiiiltelh i jnece of a new gaimcni upon an ' 

old ” - _ : 

(r?) “Am! tile whole nuiltitndc of them arose and led him : 

unto I’ll.Lte ” <1 

(c) “ f.et the dead Imiy their dead, btit go tlnni and pre.teh j 
the Kingdom ol Goil.” i 

(10) Translate and explain (sUling the connection) the fed- j 
low ing iihra.ses .— 

iiwa^VJ/ rtJi/um kic diro/n'a, 

Kol Tft ftper/n/, 

x'tti c^tjLiiirfTiipil.vv aiVaV. 

eV /rrij^aTi Aa^turif 

(tl) Tiaiislate anil e.xplaiii, .with sliorl noles- 

(«) TTdfijfraTe a^lovs tTjv /teTaifUiaN /fat | 

Ae'yfi*/ eV fatnohy Hartpa roy 'AjSpact^* Ktyu> yap v/j.iv Ihi > 

6 Ofos fK rm’ Klifcov rouroiu kyupai TtKi'a 'A.0pudfx. j 

0€ Ktti at^yy] Trphs rijy rwy StrSpevy k«rai. 

r^/i) xal Siarl oi/h f 5 w/fdi ro dpyvpufy ^yri Tpanci^ay i KCiyw 
(Tvy rhKip dv avrb ^irpa^a. * \ 

(t) (n fic 'ytai/)7i/ij/ ^^aTrf(mi\av ai'i»Tot^ Kcydy. Ka\ 

vpoo'^OfTo fT€poy ir€f.uf}ai ^ov\uv‘ ui Ze Katc^vov htipavrts icai OTipn- ' 
aayrieS ^^ayrnmiAav mvSv. > - i 

English Grammar. ! 

(1) Analyse the following pass.age :— I 

The aged man that cotters up his gold | 

Is plagued with cramps and gouts and painful (Its, 1 
And scarce hath eyes his treasure^ to behold ; J 

But still like pining Tanulus he sKs i 

Anti useless ban.s the liarvest of his wits, i 

Having no other pleasure of his gain j 

But torment, that it cannot cure his pain, v 1 

(2) I’arsji fully the words in italics bejow : - I 

(a) Wisest Fate says A’h j 

\b) Old Time is still a-Jlyui". I 

(r) Ptylhce^ why so pale? 

(af) Shall 1 call thee bird. 

Or bill a wandering Voice ? 

(3) Discuss the syntax ot these sentences : • 

(a) They are very satisfied at the verdict. 

i h) I met him a week since. 
c) John was a near relation of Henry’s. 

(d) All verbs are not Transitive. 

(4) What are the uses of the Infinitive mood ? Give instances. 

(5) Explain the origin ot the following forms:—Piecemeal, 
widower, children, could, notwithstanding, one. 

(6) The gramnmtical structure of Engli.sh is pure Teutonic. 
Illustrate this statement as fully as you can. 


(7) Classify Prepositions according to (o) their use, (i) their 
origin. 

(8) Distinguish between the meanings of stress and emphasis; 
connate and derived ; stem and roof ; hybrid and doublet. 

Discuss the spelling--(Tiw/j'cr. 

English History. 

106(1-1399. 

f The t/uestioiis marled * are alteriiative. to the questions 
btamv^ the. uime number : landidattv fot dhtinetion must select 
the iiiKis/eii'itd qiies/ton.; and no .andidute is allowed to do 
boCh.\ . ’ 

I A. 

(1) Write a short arconiil of the struggle for supremacy 
tu lweeii the gro.rt nobles ami the Crown Inmi 1074 to 1174. 

(2) Kmnneiale Henry H.’s continental^ pos.sessious, and 
trace the steps by wbic.li they weie lost to England. 

(3) Ex.iMurK the inlliience of ipiestions of Church and State 
upon English limtory dining die Noriii.in period. 

U! (j') Write a U.fi- ol cither .\i)selni Or L.anfranc or 
U.imilf f Itimlinid. 

(4) Tell the story of the cvenH leading up to King Jolin’s 
gr.mt of Mii^nti t'jita, intioducing roniments on the following 

slaleinenls : 

(i) “The Gre.U Cbartei h.id fii>t an obscure birth by 
usuip.ition, and was secondly fostered and shown 
to the world l,y rebellion ” (Sir Waller Ralegh). 

(?') “The (iie.ii ('h.iitei is ihe .ret of the united nation, 
the t linirli, Ihe iMron-^and Ihe commons, for the 
lira lime ilioioiii’bly'al one” (Bishop Slulihs). 

(b (.j*) IC.xpl.nn ele.nly Itu- lerms, Rslates of the Jtealm, 
Inseditnie, /ury, Siutai;e, J ’lllein. 

B. 

(5) Write a life of any oilC of the following persons :— 
(a) The lil.ick Prince, (b) Piers G.ueslon, (,) John W'yelif. 

(61 De.-cribe the foo jgii wars of Edward III. What w.is 
Ihiir effect on du; inlerii.il eondilion of England ? 

(7) Comiiare the cliar.ieler and olijerls of the opposition Ui 
Henry III , Edwai.l II. and Kicbaid 11 . 

Ol (7’) Gne an account of the Lords Otdaiiiers and of the 
Lords .\ppcllanls. « 

(H) Trace itnoughoni your period the relations e.xisting 
between England and either (i.) Wales, or (11.) .Scotland, or 
(ill.) lieland. 

GV (8’) W^rile an account of any one of the following 
episentes ; 

(i ) Henry ll.’s Compiest of Ireland. 

(n.) Edw.aid I.’.s Com(uesl of Wales. 

(ni.) The struggle of Robert the Bruce for Scottish 
independence. 

(Noi l'',. V'/iis paper does not contain any questions set in the 
last Ox/01 d J.oail Senior papci (1S98) dealing; with this period.) 

As You Like It. 

•I » 

(I) Comment on these passages iti refnence to their con¬ 
text 

What woman in the city do I name. 

When that I s.iy tlic city-woman bears 
The cost of prince? on unworthy .shoulder.s ? 

One inch ot del.ay more i.s a South-sea of discovery; I juilhce, 
tell me who Ls it rpiickly, and spcsik apace. 

’Tis not her glass but you, that flatters her, 

Ami out of you she sees herself more proper 
Than any of her lineaments can show her., 

The heathen philosopher, when he had a desire to eat a 
grape, would ojien his lips w'heii he pul it into his mouth, 
meaning thereby tliat grapes were made to e.tt and lijis to 
ojien. 

(2) Wh.it different kimls of love are tieated in this play? 
Illustrate as fully as you can. 

(3) Distinguish between the cynicism of jaques and of 
Touchstone. 

(4) What are the qualities which make Rosalhirl the heroine, 

rather than Celia? Support your statements hy quotation.s 
from the play. , 
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(5) From what source, or struices, did SliaUcspeare draw lii". 
plot? Explain llic olijeels which he had in view in his diver 
gences from his oiigin.il. 

(6) I'isplain ami tti'e Ihc deiiviilions of ■ 

Aloniy, grad, <|iioli<lian, poinl-rlcvise, lief, riirlle axe, ehe, 
1 ki 1), catlol, luolhy, |iurlieii, .swashing, uck. imexjues.sivc, tax 
rpiip. 

(7) Explain llie .illusions in-- 

Chile c.innol jiart them. • 

'I'roiliis had his hraiiis d.ished out with a (iieciaii clulj. 

C.esiit’s thr.asonic.il hiag. 

With L)cs .severe and luard of loini.d cut. 

As the Destinies dec lec. 

I villi scarce think dial loifh.tve smini in a gondola. 

As the most eapricioiis ji iet, honest Dvnl, w.ts .yiiong the 
(ioths. 

\Vi irse than Jove In .i thatched house. 

We shall have slioiily discoid in the siiheies. 

r 

Geography. 

(1) On the map ot Oaiiada insert: -I’lie I.aiiiciilian Lakes, 
tjueliei. Moniieal, Calearv, Regina, Tort Aithui, Saskatchewan 
River and the Rocky .Mountains. Mark the southeiii (rontier, 
and mmihei the iiieridi.iiis of loiigiliide .inrl tlie iiar.dlels of 
l.ililude. 

(2) On the map of .South Afiica mark the lioiiiidaries of (.'ape 
Colony, Orange Kiee .State, Tr.insv.id. Natal; indicate the 
extent of iiioiintaiiioas country, and put Ihe following names in 
their right places • - Cideslieig, Kiinluiley, ll.iiiisiiiitli, Rcthulio. 

(U Disi uss the river and c.itiil s\stein.s of Russia. 

(4) Which are ihe inos*t deiisel) populated p.iits of Italy > 
(live reasons. .Account for the gener.illy good slate of presetv.a- 
tion of Ilaliin luiiis, 

(5) (live leasoiis for the iidlowing : ■ - 

(ir) The height of the tidal w.ive it Ciisliaven. 

(?i) The indusiiial impoitance of Sviili'i.rl.iiid. 

(c) The alteinallons of the iiion.sooiis. 

(i?) The .Aiislialiaii droughl. • 

(6) (live some aecotitit of the chief ocean cm rents. 

(7) Deserilio as .icciirately as possihle the position of (he 
follouing :---('uyal>a, liatiiiii, Meiidori, t’all.ui, Mont d’Or, 
Maitna i.oa, liriiidisi, Kicking lloisc J’.iss. 

(8) From what pl.ices do we gel our chief supplies of palm 
oil, cork, iinli.i ritldier, nieicuiy, hemp, lolincco ? I'lir what 
various iiasons are our imports nece.saiy ^ 

(o) f festiihe a journey hy the Midl.ind Railway from Lomlon 
to (Carlisle, noting the w.vteislieds ti.ivcrsed, the valleys utilised, 
the points re.iched hy canals. Account foi the coiiipaiatively 
large iiuinhet of inclines on this line. 

French. 

I. Translate into English : - 

L’aiiii.ihle Tusian avait dil cet amiahle proverbe en 
caressaiil du fouet la p.anvie losse blanche .itlelce .'i sa voiturc, 
une de cess carriol.'s a deux roin sipte les gens du ])ays denom- 
ineiit des Ihinotiiii. Les hiaiieaids attacliiis Ires h.iiil pointent 
a la hanteui des oreilles de l.i bele. I^'s deiix |»r‘rsonnes que 
pent tenir ruiiiqne hainiuette sont re|elee.s en arrierc .a cliaqne 
coup de collier. Elies tloivent, pour maintenir lenr equilibre, 
as.snier leur.s piedssui le treillis en giosse corde qiti sort de fond 
i la voiture el de tilel |iour les ]i.'upicls. Macs e’est tout de 
nienie nn admirable otilil .'i rouler vile ipie cette dure charretle. 

Si legeie, si ..'.'ir/c, el elle brave fondriere et eaillontis, monlecs et 
pentes. h't pins, lorsqu'un cocher est plaisant conirne .semblait 
cehii-ci el qu'il park- Ic job Ilalieii si male et si musical de cette 
province, quelle Icle d’aller ainsi, parnii les oliviers, les 
mu'iers, les vignes et les chenes verts. 

II, Turn into 1' icnch :— 

Had the entire direction of the war been entrusted to 
Clive, it would probably have been bioiight to a speedy clo.se. 
But the timidity and incapacity which appeared in all the 
movements of llie English, excejit wheie he was personally 
present, protiacted the -struggle. The Mahiattas muttered that 
his soldiers were of a dillereiit race from Ihe British whom they 
found elsewhere. The effect of this laiigour^was that, in no 
long time. Rajah Sahih, at the head tif a considerable army, in 
which were Tour hundred French troops, appeared almost under 
the guns of Fort George and laid waste llie villas and garden.s 
of the gentlemen of the English .settlement. 


III. 

(1) Give the first person singular of the future of —venir 
and voir; the second person plural of the preterite of— 
(.wy//cere and/e£-«(/>-c / ami the second person singular of the 
imperative of-s’i'i/ ir//ce and s'ai.icotr. , 

(2) Write complete sentences heginning with—// faul 
i]ue . . . , i/ me sfmh’.c ijue . . . , ~'oiUi le mctlUur cheval 
ijue . . . 

(live the French for audience, barracks, charge, con¬ 
fectioner, meichant imd ])hysician; and the English for— 
audientc, hutciijue, iluirs^e, eouferliontieur, mart hand and 
physti leii. 

(t) Give the geneial rules for the .agieemenl of the past 
]urliciple ill French and diustr.ile by me.-ips of examples. But 
^jnto Flench : \’ou have re.id nioie books Ilian I have. I 
thought her heautifiil, hut she w.is not, 

(4) How c.in a Flench affrmalive .sentence be made 
inleriogative (a) when the subject of the verb is a noun, 
(/') when the suhjeci of the verb is a pronoun? Give two 
ex.vmples ol each method. 

(5) When i.s the .ulicle, le, la, used before a noun instead of 
Ihe iiossessive moii, ma. Ion, Ac. ? Give exainjilcs. 

When should “what” be rendered by (a) quel, 
(/') /(' que, and (.) qn'est le qni 

(0) Distinguish between -/eer, pres, pret (aclj.) and prH 
(noun): ce/< and cot,’; a pitne .iiid avee peine. Give the 
Frencli foi—(«) One doren and ,i h.ilf ; (/) half a dozen. 

Euclid. 

(t) II two Iri.iiiglos have two sides of the one equal to two 
sides of the other, e.ich to eaih, but Ihe angh cont.imed liy Ihe 
two ^des <if one gre.atei th.in the .angle eont.rmed hy the 
correspioriding sides of the olhci ; then the b.ise of that whioh 
has the gre.ner angle is grcalei than the liase of the other. 

AB(' IS an isosceles tii.ingle and O is any point witliin the 
trmngle, and 1 ) is the inulillc point of the h.ise BC ; show that 
the angle ODG is ohuise, iiglit-.ingled or nciile according a.s the 
.niglc t >AC IS greater than, equal to or less than the .ingle OAB. 

(2) If a parallelogram and .1 liiangle be 011 the same base 
.and between tin s.mie jiar-allels, Ihe .irea of the parallelogram is 
double lhat of the liiangle. 

ABC is any triangle and 1) i.s any point in AC. If 
K,l‘,('i,II, ibe middle points of Alt, HC’, (/U, UA be joined in 
order, the parallelogram EFGII so foimcd is half the area of 
the tii.nigle ABC. 

(3) If a sir.iigln line he divided into any two parts, the 
square on the whole line is erpial to the sum of the srju.aies on 
tlie two p.aits together vv ith twice the rectangle contained hy 
the two parts. 

In a right-angled liiangle five times the square on the 
mcdi.in bi.secinig tlie hyjioteim.se is equ.al to the sum of the 
sqiiapes on ^he other two iiieihans. 

(4) In equal ciK'les the ,trcs which subtend erpial angle.s, 
whether at the centres or at the circumferences, are erjual. 

r<J IS a fixed chord in a circle and PAfJ, PBQ the two 
segments into which the circle is divided. The angle PAQ is 
biseclerl by AC meeting the circumference in C and D is the 
ther exticniity of Ihe rli.ameter CD ; show that DB bisects the 
angle PBtJ. 

(5) Describe an isosceles triangle httving each of the angles at 
the b.ise double of the third angle. 

(6) (i.) ^Vhal IS meant by “ continued proportion ” ? i,' 

(K.) Enunciate the propo-iiii-in which is expressed 

aigcbraically hy the statement ad— be. 

(7) .Similar triangles are to one another in the duplicate ratio 
of their homologous sides. 

Or If the bisectors of three angles of n quadrilateral meet 
in a point the bisector of the remaining angle also passes 
through that point. 

(8) ABC i.s a triangle and D,E,E' are the feet of the per¬ 
pendiculars drawn from A,B,C to the opposite sides; then 

iFD: DC=BD : DE. 

Or Desctilic a circle to touch a given circle and a 
angent to the given circle at a given point. 

(9) If a straight line is perpendicular to each of two straight 
lines at their point of intersection, it shall also be perpendicular 
o the plane in which they lie. 

Or Circumscribe a circle about a given triangle. 
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Algebra. 

(1) Find the L.C.M. of 

a“-2a-^+#», a»+a-^-aA"— 

(2) Multiply a--(/)+//)x+2y(/>-y) by x+/>+j. 
Resolve into factors 4a:‘—65.1^ 

(3) Simplify^— * 

(i.) + _.-L_ JO„- 

2a.-2+5r-3 2j-+3jr-2’ 

I I 



(4) Solve the equations 

’ q_ ^-2 
j- 2 -r - 3 

(ii.) 3 -*' + t 
3 -<'+1 

(5) Simply 

#s/2 + 1 


2 = 


3^+1 2(2-;y) 


(i.) 




( v'2 -l) (v^ 3 -n/ 2 ) 

c0'* j(^n- 

(6) Solve the equation i/x^ — {/i./ -yq 


and 


write down the quadratic equation whose roots are 4a and -1;/’. 

(7) If a : i''; r prove that 

(i.) rt + 2 /< + (' : (I — r a —r'.a- 2/1 + 1-; 

( 11 .) a~ 4 " 2 /'' 1 ' {a 1 /')■ + (/^ + *)' n (it + : 

((Z+ 2/' + ()". 

(8) A colliery owner A sells coal at a price wdiich is 20 fier 
cent, more than that of a second colliery owner 15 , hnl the co^t 
of carriaj;e fiom A’s colliery is 25 per ceni less than from B’.s. 
If 1 buy coal from A and sell it at tSs. per ton, I 20 per 
cent. ; but it I buy from 15 and sell it at 17s. 6d. pei ton I t’ain 
25 per cent. At what piicc did each owner .sell his coal and 
what was the co.st of catri.ij^e in each case ? 

(9) In how many ways can two boy.s divide between them 
8 apples, 4 peats .and 7 orani;es ? 

(to) Find the eocUlcicnt of .v" in the expansion of 

(I-jr)'(I+a-r'. 

The sum of the squares of the coefficients in the expan- 

!-y *i 

sion of (I —-v)" is 


iJl I".' 

(11) Sum the serie.s : 

(i.) 

(ii.) 


ft * * 

'' 2.6 6.10 ^ 10.14 




'■ + ^+ 

Ii IS 17 


to « terms; 
to infinity. 


In the continued fraction -L_ ‘ 


(12) If he the nth convergent to the continued fraction 
'In 

+ show that/,, =- 

"2 -t- r's+ “r + 
and that (/„ s-, 

I I 

a+ a+ a-i ,n+ v 

show that /^- + /„• j., — Pn- \ Pni-I +/^p/a-yj. 

Answers. 

(l) (a-b) (a-\ lif (a--ab - ( 2 )-r’-(/^+3j'')ar+2/'-(/-2r/ 
(2x-jr) (2X+J>) {x-4y) {x+4)r). (3)(i.) JL., 

(ii.) ( 4 ) ('•) ('■•) ^■■= -h J'‘=-4- 

a* — “• I 


(S) (i.) 1+ s/ 3 +(ii.) a 


(6) f-lotf 


x‘—(4a~ Sb)x — 2oab. (8) A 12s. a ton, B los. a ton ; 
carriage, A, 3s. a ton, B, 4s. a ton. (9) 358. (to) 80. 

8- 8(^, ’ 'r- 

No. 18, VoL. 2.] 


JUNIOR OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATION, 
JULY, 1900. 

Monthly Test Fapere, No. 6. 

Six test papers in the ten most popular subjects for the Junior 
Oxford Local Flxamination in Jply, 1900, have been specially 
prepared for us by teachers with a large experience of the 
requirements of the examinations. The last of the series is 
given below. Copies of the papers in any of the subjects can 
be obtained in a form suitable for distribution in class. The 
reprinted papers are sold in packets of twenty-five, at a cost of 
fid. net. for each subject. The papers may be ordered through 
a bookseller, or they may be obtained (post free) from the 
editors of The .Sciiooi. VV'ori.d, but in the latter case all 
otdns wt/sl be piefaid. Copies of the papers which have 
previously appeared this year can still be obtained. 


Arithmetic. 

( 7 hh tat eovet t the syllabut of the examination.') 

(1) A sum of nuincy .smounliiig to .^850 ifis. 3d. is distributed 
etpi.slly amongst a teitain luindier ol people; if each receives 
/ 14 3s. 7 I , how m.iny people .ire there ? 

(2) .Simplify (i.) 3,'; of 2 5 (3,; 2,;); 

(li.) (-4137 - -380792) + 1-732. 

(3) Fxplain wliy J of [ — J,. 

(4) Find llie \aluf. i>f .037109575 of I cwl. 

( 5 ) Iteduri. 5 mill... 3 furlongs 13 poles 2 yards to feet. 

(fij The rent of a bouse is wliat will be the total 

expense to an occu|iier if, in .adibtion to the rent, he has to jiay 
taxes to tin .iiiiomil of 4s. 9!. m llie f on Iiis rent? 

(7) It takes 96 men 6 d.sys to build a ecil.iin length of wall; 
luni. long would it li.i\'0 t.tken bad 24 of tlic men been absent? 

(S) Find the S(|uareroot of 173 and ol 169-442289. 

(9) A boy does ex.immalion jiaptrs in .irilliiiietic, algebra and 
Kuclid and sceies 210 m.aiks out of 300 ; if 100 marks be the 
maximum for cmdi p.apir, and his marks in .arilhniclic lie five- 
sixths of ins maiks in .algebra and his m.arks in algebra twice 
his mailjs in Kuclid, bow many minks ditl he score in each 
subject ? 

(10) An open lank, whose external measurements are 4 ft. 
8 in. long, 2 ft. fi in. wiile and 2 ft. deej), is made of material 
one inch thick ; find the weight of sand which it will contain, 
if 21 cubic feet of sand weigh one Ion. 

(11) The (iresent worth of a bill of ,^546 15s. 3d. due nine 
moiilhs hence is jCi27 ; whilt must be the rate of discount, 
leckoning .Simple Interest ? 

(12) A person inx-csls /'2,J04 in a 3! per cent, stock at gfi ; 
he sells out when the .slock h.is fallen to 90, and re-invests in a 
4 V [ler cent, stock. Wliat must be llie price of this latter stock 
tli.il his ineoiiie may be increased by ? 

(13) A deader leceives from the manufacturer an article at a 
cerlam price ; if he niatlcs the article at such a price that he can 
give 10 per cent, discount for cash and still have lo per cent, 
piofit, and if also the manufacturer makes a profit of 25 [x;r 
cent, on the co.st of the manufacture, what proportion does the 
marked price bear to the cost of manufacture ? 

Answers. 

(l) fio. (2) (i.) 10 (ii.) -019. (4) 4 lbs. 2i ox. 

(5) 28,600) leet. (6) ,£148 15s. (7) 8 days. 

(8) 13A: 13-017. (9) Arith. 75, Alg. 90, Kuc. 45. 

(10) ,H ton. (11)5%. (12) lOli. (13)55:36. 

Old TeBtamoni—OenesiB. 

(1) What followed the .settlement of Joseph’s brethren in 
F'.gypt ? Where was the land of Goshen ? 

(2) With what important events in the Book of Genesis is 
Becrshebii associated ? Where is it situated ? 

(3) Describe ^e blessing of Phataoah by Jacob. What was 
it^ .significance ? 

(4) “ Few and evil have the days of the years of my life been.” 
Di.scuss Jacob’s estimate of his life. 

(5) What did the blessing of Manasseh and Ephraim signify ? 
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Stale briefly llie after history of the tribes which bore those 
names. 

(6) Give the final blessings of Jacob on each of his sons, and 
compare them with the predictions of their birlli. 

(7) De-setibe the final scenes in the life of Joseph. 


New Testament—St. Luke. 

(1) Write a short sketch of Iht history of the Temple. Give 
our Lord’s prediction o( its fall, and slate in what way that 
prediction is held to be fulfilled. Explain “the limes of the 
Gentiles.” 

(2) Piscuss the character of Ht. Peter as his history is recorded 

in this Go.spel. ' i 

(3) Explain the constitution of the Sanhedrim. What rela¬ 
tions did it hold to the Kotnan Executive? How did it conduct 
the trial of Jesus? How did the charge against him dificr in 
the two courts ? 

(4) State all you know about Pontius Pilate. 

(5) Describe the appearances of Christ after His Resurrection. 

(6) “The Gospel of S. Luke is the most beautiful book that 
there is.” Can you support this statement? 


English Grammar. 

Revisionai.. 

(1) Change into Adjectives or Adverbs the phrases in italics: — 
(a) He was a m.i.n •without primiple. 

(i) They resolved to secure him •without delay. 

(f) Most of the soMiecs returned to their homes. 

Can an Adverb modify a sentence ? 

(2) Illustrate the various uses of the Possessive case. 

i 3) Give a concise explanation of vcrb.vl forms in ing. 

4) Parse fully :—“ I bade you never speak again of him.” 

(5) Correct, where necessary, the following 
(a) I do not think he will come. 

(bS Each sprang to their feet. ,. 

(f) Iridium is the hardest of all other metals. 

{d) None of these pens is suitable. 

(6) Explain the meaning of:— Deferthe veil, subjeetive eom- 
plement, iagnate object, indiiect question, simile, tautology. 

(7) Analyse:—“At the same liine^ it is impossible not to 
blame the complacent manner in which the misery was ignored, 
and the occasional success of individual merchants End con¬ 
tractors regarded as evidences of national prosperity.” 


English History. 

(VI. .Special Period [J!) I 347 - 1377 ') 

Not more than five questions to be attempted. 

(l) Give some account of the principal laws passed during 
the ten years which followed the haltle of Cressy. Why was 
the war with France in abeyance dining most of that period? 

(a) Write a life of either the lilack Prince cr John Wyclif. 

(3) During the reign of Edward III. the relations (a) between 
clergy and laity in England, (/i) betwesn the Kiifg of England 
and the Papacy, were often unfriendly. Illustrate and explain 
either of these facts. 

{4) Describe either (a) the campaign, or (b) the battle of 
Poitiers. Draw a sketch map, if possible, to illustrate your 
answer. 

(5) Slate briefly the terms of the Treaty of Bretigny. Give 
reasons for the English success before, and failure after, that 
treaty. 

(0) Give an account of cipher (a) the doings of the “ Good 
Parliament,” or (b) the composition of Parliament in the latter 
days of Edward III. 

Ab You Like It. 

(1) How was it that Ro.salind did not reveal herself earlier to 
her father, and why does her final disclosure appear to excite 
little surprise ? • 

(2) Distinguish, as far as possible, all the speeches and 
liehaviour which are nut r aiural to Rosalind, but belong to her 
assumed part of a boy. 

(3) When Shakesireare wrote this play, what do you imagme 
his attitude of mind to have been to:— 


{a) Town and country life : 

{b) Love: 

(c) The idea that human life is contemptible ? 

(4) Explain the following expressions : 

Be naught awhile ; a he seven timescremoved; like Juno’s 
swans ; with indented glides; Jove in a thatched house ; Sport! 
of what colour ?—a diverted bloi d ; right butter-.woman’s rank 
to market ; capable impressure ; Hercules be thy speed t 

(5) How are the following words used :— 

Censure ; bugle; prevent; unquestionable ; saws ; manage ? 


Geography. » 

Revision AL. 

(1) Draw a map of (a) .Scotland, or (/;) Canada, or (c) Italy, 
marking six towns, the longest river, two capes, the chief moun¬ 
tains. Give the longitude and latitude of the capital. 

(2) What are the chief agricultural products of Italy and 
Canada ? 

(3) Explain the terms:—Glacier, Geyser, Ghaut, Sargasso 
Sea, the Gulf Stream. Describe any one of these. 

(4) What are the geographical limits in Europe of the culti¬ 
vation of the vine ? Whence do we import flax, wheat, coffee, 
tea, cigars, and to what ports does each come ? 

(5) Where exactly are:—Biiluwayo, Lima, Upsala, Yellow¬ 
stone Park, Simla, Cape Horn? 

(6) Describe the course of (a) the St. Lawrence, or (b) the 

Po, or (e) the Clyde. * 

(7) Draw a sketch-map of the south coast of England, naming 
the chief inlets, capes and the most important seaports. 

(8) What is the Balkan tieninsula? Give the names of the 
slates and their capitals. 

(9) Which are (a) the hottest, (//) the coldest, (c) the most 
rainless districts of the earth. Give rca-sons for your answers. 


French. 


(l) Translate into French :— 

(a) How are you ? It’s more than three years since we last 


met. 


(/i) Go to the Imlclicr’s and tell him to send me a calP^cad. 
(c) Your father and I have long been friends. 


•(d) That funny man has green eyes, red hair, a yellow coat 
and blue stocking.s. ' 

(e) Why are you so late ? I am afraid I must punish you. 
(/) You are the laziest girl I have ever seen. 

(2) Translate into English :— 

Depuis plus de trois iirois Bonaparte etait sans nouvclles de 
I'Europe quand, ir son rctour de Saint-Jean-d’Acre, il envoya 
un parlemcntaire a I’amiral ottoman, sous prdtexte de trailer 
I’echange des prisonniers, mais on rcalite dans I’esjxrir que -Sir 
Sydney Smith arrcterail cft officier au passage et lui ferait 
cunnailre Ves evenements recents, si, comme on pouvait le 
prevoir, ils etaient mallicureux pour la R^publiqire. Le gent-ral 
culculait juste. Sir Sydney fit monter le pitrlementaire i son 
bord el I’y re^ut honorablement. Ayant lie conversation, il 
ne tarda pas k I’assurer que I’armdc de Syrie etait sans depSches 
ni avis d’aucune sorle. II lui montra les journaux ouveits sur 
la table et, avec une courtuisie perfide, le pria de Ics emporter. 

(3) Give the rule for the comparison of adjectives in French. 
Compare gentit, boh, petit. 

(4) Give the French for who, whom, which, what, when (i.) 
relative and (ir.) interrogative. Translate ;—The lady who 
came. ‘ WhtF saw him ? That is what he said. What did he 
say ? It is he of whont I was speaking. Which is the man who 
sang? 

(5) Put into French :—For instance. Three times three are 
nine. That goes without saying. He almost cut his finger. 
She tried in vain to .speak. 

(6) Write the second person singular and third person plural 
of tire imperfect and future indicative and present subjunctive 
of— votilotr, punir, vaincre, prendre and souffrir. 

(7) For those only who offer “ Colomba” (pp. 132-end). 

(i.) Translate into English:— 

(a) p. 132, 11 . 5-14. Le ebururgien atriva .... tes 
intimes amis. 

(b) p. 141, 11 . 14-22. II siflia deux fois . . . . tu^ cent 

fois. 


(f) p. 153, 11. 9-19. Et elle s’apptocha . . . . de ta 
poitrine. 
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(ii.) Write notes on—faire joutr la hatterie, <1 plusieurs 
reprises, n’en pouvoir plus, porte-respect, le mauvais ail. 

(8) For those only who offer “ L’homme k I'oreille cassde ” 
(pp. 167-end). 

(i.) Translate into English:— 

{a) p. 170, II. 9-16, I| .se fit conduirc .... chapitre 
precedent. 

(i) p. 181, 11 . 15-22. Si Gros-Pierre .... une belle 
bataille. 

(r) p. 197, II. 1-7. Ne I’impaliente pas .... une lettre 
du c.'ibinet. 

(ii.) Write notes on -tie guerre lasse, Icrhni, asile des his, 
papier timbri, un festin paHtagruHique. 


Algebra. 

(This test covers the syllabus of the exa‘iiination.) 

(1) Add together 2[ 3 jc-{ 4-Sa:'-')]. (•*■-!) ( 2 -r-f 3 ) and 
2-3jf (4a— 7 )- 7 ( 4 .* - 3 )- 

(2) Multiply a’- ydb-YlaH^ -e,l? by a*-(-3a’^-(-5a^*—2^^ 

(3) Find the G.C.M. of 

2.r'—SJ-'Iy-f S.ry- ~3xy^ and 2x'~2x‘y+xy‘+xy'~y\ 

(4) A train travels a miles at the rate of b miles an hour; for 
the next c miles, the remainder of the journey, its speed is d 
miles an hour; how many hours does it take to complete the 
journey, and what is its average speed ? 

, , j>+2a x—\a 

^ 2 x^ — Tax-{- yr 2 x‘+^ax- 2 a‘ 

(6) Solve the equations:— 

(i.) -? _ 3 

. 3.1--)-2 ar+l 

(ii.) 3 ^+V' - -e. 

a b 

(7) A can cycle round a circular track twelve times while P 
cycles eleven times; if a distance of fifty miles, of which A 
rides the first 28 and Ii the remaining 22, is covered in 2 hrs. 
10 mins., how fast does each cyclist ride ? 

(8) Find the square root of 

i(4a<-4jrHa^*);b ^Cx'-Jx+I). 

4 9 

(9) What values of x will satisfy the equation 

^ _ 3 _ ^ 5 ? 

3 -t-j; 2 -x 4 

• Form the equation whose roots are - and -. 

. b a 

(to) .Simplify (a-' -(-i-'jfx -I- ■ and find 

• ab 

the square root of 9 - 4 

(11) (i.) How many terms of the series t6-fi3-fio-f- . . . 
amount to 49 i 

(li.) Sum to infinity the series i-l-jr-f . . . ; 

and show that 

(I-hJ:-fj:=-fx*4- . . .) (l-a--l-JC*-a:’-|- . . .) ^ I-f-jc* 

. . . 

(12) Find the number of ways in which « different things can 
be taken r at a time. 

In how many ways can a class of 20 boys be arranged in three 
divisions, one of which is to contain 9 boys and aifcther 5 ? 

(13) (i.) How many terms are there in the expansion of 
(l-f a;*)** ? Write down the middle term. 

(ii.) Find the coefficient of xh in the expansion of 
(I-3jr»)‘ (!-*)«. 

(l) 12. (2) i»'‘-b 3 «*^'+ 29 «’^- 34 <*^+ 8 (^- (3) ^-xyJff. 
(4) g+j) hours; miles per hour. 

(6)(i.)-i;(ii.). = M±fA 

(y)6. (8)y-5+i. (9) 5 or-a; 

_ absi‘-^{a'‘+lP)xi-a 6 sto> (10) ^ 

a—b 


(II) (i.) 7; (ii.) (12) p . . 

12 IJ 

. 1 *** 

(13) (1.) 2«-H, J ^ j^x ; (ii.) -141. 

Euolid. 

{Books I.—TV. a>td VI.) 

(1) Define a superficies, a diameter of a circle, a square and 
an isosceles triangle. 

(2) If one straight line stand^ipon another straight line, the 
adjacent angles shall be eithsr two right angles or together equal 
to two rijjht angles. 

(3) If from the ends of a side of a triangle there be drawn 
two straight lines to a point within the triangle, then these 
straight lines shall be less than the other two sides, but shall 
contain a greater angle. 

(4) If tile squaie described on one side of a triangle be equal 
to the sum of the squares described on the other two sides, then 
the angle contained by these two sides shall be a right angle. 

(5) In an obtuse-angled triangle, if a perpendicular is drawn 
from either of the acute angles to the opposite side prixluced, 
the square on the .side subtending the obtuse angle is greater 
than the squares on the sides containing the obtuse angle by 
twice the rectangle contained by the side on which, when pro¬ 
duced, the perpendicular falls, and the line intercepted without 
the triangle between the perpendicular and the obtuse angle. 

(6) Draw a tangent to a ciicle from a given point without it. 

Or —If two triangles have two sides pf the one equal to two sides 

of the other, each to each, and have also their bases or third 
sides equal, then shall the triangles be equal in all respects. 

(7) De.scribe an isosceles triangle having each of the angles at 
the ba.se double of the third angle. 

Or —Equal triangles on the same base, and on the same side of 
it, are between the same parallel.s. 

(8) In a right-angled triangle if a perpendicular be drawn 
from the right angle to The hypotenuse, the triangles on each 
side of it ate similar to the whole triangle and to one another. 

Or — If a straight line is bisected and produced to any point, 
the rectangle contained by the whole line thus produced, and 
the part of it produced, together with the square on half the 
line bisected, is equal to* the square on the straight line made 
up of th% half and the part produced. 

(9) AbC is a triangle and D the middle point of the base 
BC; if P be any point in AD and I’B, PC be joined, then if AB 
be greater than AC, PB is greater than PC. 

(10) From any point in the base of an isosceles triangle, 
straight lines are drawn par.illel to the sides ; show that they 
divide the sides of the triangle into equal segments. 

(11) AB and CD are two chords of a circle ABC, intersecting 
at right angles ; if the diameter through A meets the circumfer¬ 
ence again in F, show that DF equals CB. 

(12) ABC is any triangle, and through O the middle point of 
AC a straight line PQK is drawn meeting BA produced in P, 
BC in Of su'd a straight line drawn through B parallel to AC in 
R; show thak OP is to J’R as OQ is to QR. 


PRELIMINARY OXFORD LOCAL 
EXAMINATION, JULY, igoo. 

Monthly Teat Pefera.—No. 6. 

The increasing importance of the Preliminary Ldcal Exami¬ 
nations of both Oxford and Cambridge has made it necessary 
to lake into account the work of the teachers engaged in pre¬ 
paring pupils for these examinations. We have, consequently, 
had six test papers in each of the seven most important subjects 
drawn up by experienced teachers, and the last is printed this 
month. Copies Af the questions in any subject dealt with can be 
obtained in a form suitable for distribution in class.* Particulars 
will be found on page 233, in connection with the Junior local 
Examination. 
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Arithmetic. 

(1) Divide nine million nine hundred and eijjhly-nine thou'sand 
and one by nine hundred and nincLy-ninc ; exjircbs the quotient 
in words. 

(2) Multiply ^^142 13s. Sid. by 107. 

(3) llow m.uiy ounces are there in 24 Ions 4 cwt ? 

(4) .Simplify :—(i.) 3^ + 4,-'y - si'ii 

(''•) 4 t'.-. ■■ Sj- 

(5) Multiply:—23715 by 0027. 

(6) If three yanls of silk cost l6s., how many yards can 
be boujiht tor £12? 

(7) What is the value of 2 jpwt. r ip. 21 lbs. of sugar at 

17 .S. 8d. per cwt. ? • 

(8) Kind the .Simidc Interest on ^^406 Ss. for 2\ years at 3+ 
per cent, per .annum. 

Answers. 

(1) 9 . 999 - (i) jCiS, 2 (>S 17s. q;d. (3) 867,328. 

(4) (>•) tf;': (''•) 3 j<'- (5) 0 <i 4 O 30 S- (6) 20 yards. 

( 7 ) 3 ^- » 4 ‘>- (8) /3S 2s. 

New Testament St. Luke. 

(r) flive some account of the I'assover. Who were the 
“ Captains ” to whom (udas went ? 

(2) Relate the warning adniinistereil by Jesus to Peter, and 
say why it was given. 

(3) Descrilie the trial and condemnation of Jesus. 

(4) Draw a map of |erus,ilem and the surrounding country, 
indicating the scenes ol the last events in I lie life of Jesus. 

(5) “ I’llate and Herod woie made friends together.” Explain 
this. 

(6) Who were Jo.seph of Arimalhca, liarabbas, Tiberius, 
Malchiis > 

(7) In what words did Jesus assert that I’s. cxviii. applied to 
Him ? 

English History. 

(1697-1715-1 

A'i?/ M0)£ than five qucilions to he attem/iteil. 

(1) State briefly but clearly 

{a) The general object of tlic great war in (lucen Anne’s 
reign. 

(/>) Why England took part in that war. 

(<) In what different countries the lighting took place. 

((/) What England gained by the war. 

(2) “ flood Queen Anne.” (live reasons for and against 
dc.scribing Queen Anne as “good.” 

(3) Write either a life of .Marlborough, nr short lives of any 
other two notable ix;rsonages in (lueen Anne’s reign. 

(4) (live an account of either \\\e Act of Settlement {lioi), or 
the Art of Umon (1707). 

(5) ilow was it that George of Hanover (a) was chosen to 
succeed, (h) actually did succeed Queen Anne. What other 
claimants to the Eiitish thrones were there besides George ? 

(6) Make a list of George’s dominions after his accession to 
the British thrones. 

English Grammar. 

Revisional. 

(1) Parse fully the Adjectives and Verbs in the following:— 
“ Many of the finest books were those antiquated volumes that 
have since been bought by the original owner, who is now in 
easier circumstances.’’ 

(2) Define and give examples of:—Adverb, Passive Voice, 
Imperative Mood. 

(3) What are the chief rules concerning the formation of 
Plural Nouns ? 

• (4) Mention three wonls that m,ay belong to more than one 
of the parts of speech, and give instances of their use. 

(5) Write in your own words the meaning of the following :— 

Come, see the Dolphin's anchor forged, ’tis at a white heat now ; 
The bellows erased, the flames decreased, though on the forge’s 
brow ‘ 

The little flames still fitfully play through the sable mound. 

And fitfully you still may see the grim smiths ranking round 
All clad in leathern panoply, their broad hands only bare ; 

Some test upon their sledges here, some work the windlass there. 


RobinBon Crusoe. 

(l) Desciil.e Crusoe’s dress on the island, his dwelling, and 
the means which he took for its protection. 

{2) What remarkable coincidences of events does Crusoe 
mention, whicb he considers an indication of Providence? 

(3) Give some account of the animal and vegetable life of the 
island. 

(4) It has been said that the story becomes le.ss interesting 
when Friday appears. Try to account for this. 

(5) Between what dales did Crusoe keep a memorandum of 
the events of c.ich day? Give the most important points in it. 
How does he divide the year of that quarter of«the world into 
seasons ? 

Geography. 

R It V 1 S I O N A I.. 

(1) .Slate the mo.ining of the following terms, and give an 
instance of each :—Volcano, geysir, atoll, isthmus. 

(2) What do the following countries export to us;—China, 
India, I’ortugal, New Zealand, Russia ? 

(3) Name the countries of South America south of the 
Equ.alor and their capiUls. 

(4) Draw a map of Scotland south of the mouths of the Clyde 
and Forth, in.serting these names :—Glasgow, Fldinburgh, Ayr, 
Lowther Hills, the Tweed, and maik vhe boundaries of the five 
southern countries. 

(5) Draw a map of the b-isin of the I’o, inserting the names 
of the chief centres of industry. 

(6) Whcie are Sydney, Rimberlcy, Bombay, Athens, Arch¬ 
angel,' (.jiieenstown. For what is each noted ? 

French. 

(1) Translate into l-rench: — 

(«) I am learning (apfrencire) my los.sons. Have you finished 
yours ? 

(/<) I am as tall as you, but I am not so strong. 

(i) In the holidays (varances) I don’t go to bed at nine 
o’clock every night. [To go to bed -se coueher.} 

(il) The black horse and tht white tlog are both mine. 

(e) We are going to row (ramer) on the river. Will you 
come with us ? 

(2) Conjugate in the singular the present and future indicative 
of aller, devoir, dire, and in the plural the imperfect indicative 
and iiresent subjunctive of faire, re.qarder, servtr. Give the 
present and past participles of .each of these six veibs. 

(3) Compare hon, hien, viauvais and tnal. What is the 
general rule for the formation of the coin|>aialivc of adjectives 
and <idverbs ? Detline lequel in full. 

(4) Translate into English; — 

L’ogre avait sept lilies c|ui n’dtaient encore que des enfants ; 
CCS petites ogresses avaient toutes le tcint fort beau, parcequ’elles 
maiigcaient do la chair fraUhe comme leur pere ; mais elles 
avaient de jietits yeux gris et tout ronds, le nez crochu, et une 
fort grande bouche avec de longues dents fort aigues et fort 
Hoignecs I’une de I’autre; elles n’etaient pas encore fort rnechantes, 
mais elles promettaietU beaucoup, car elles mordaient deji Ics 
petits enfants pour cn sucer le sang. 

(5) Give the masculine singular form of all the adjectives in 
italics ill thevibove pa.s.sage. Give the singular of yeux and the 
plural of nez. Write the present infinitive, perfect participle 
and second singular pres. ind. of promettaient, 

(6) Translate into English :— 

(n) Je ne sais it quoi il tienl qui je ne tc mange aussi; bien 
t’en prend d’etre une vieille betel Voila du gibier qui vient 
bien K jiropos pour trailer trois ogres de tries amts qui doivent 
me venit voir ccs jours-ci. 

(t) Bonnes gens qui fauchez, si vous ne dites au roi que le 
pre que vous fauchez apfartient it M. le marciuis de Carabas, 
vous serez tous hach6s menu comme chair it pate. 

(i) Apr&s avoir un peu tepris ses sens, elle rainassa la clef, 
referma la porte, et monta k sa chambre pour se remettie un 
peu : mais elle n’en ixiuvait venir it bout, tant elle ^tait 6 mue. 

What is the masculine singular of vieille, the feminine singular 
of tnes amis, and the present infinitive of Imue 1 Conjugate in 
full the future of appartieHt, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the opinions 
expressed in letters which appear in these columns. As a 
rule, a letter crilicising any article or review printed in 
The School World suill he submitted to the contributor 
before publication, so that the criticism and reply may appear 
together. 

How to Use the Raw Material of History. 

The article “ How to Use the Raw Material of History,” in 
this month’s Sciiooi. World, has interested me greatly. I am 
delighted to see any attempt to get history out of the rut of 
mere words and abstractions, and I have often wished for the 
inlroduction of something of the nature of “ practical ” work, 
whether experimental or observational, into the teaching of a 
sul,ject which is usually little more than getting up “ book 
work.” I have, therefore, no desire to criticise the article ; but 
I should be much obliged if the author would furnish further 
information on one or two points which have pU 7 . 7 . 1 ed me, and 
may, perhaps, have puz/.led other leaders of TilB SchoolWoULD. 

(1) The author of the article is one of the authors of “Over- 
Pressure,” whose aim i.i not to “stock” nor to “mould” the 
mind, but rather to “discipline it according to its own laws.” 
Are we right to infer, frrm putting together the article and the 
book, that Mr. Beatty considers the study and imit.atiun of 
“ Celtic ” art to be erpially suitable for every mind ? 

(2) “The child understands the simple, not the complex.” 
How docs Mr. Beatty persuade himself and his young pupils 
that “race” and “race-types ” arc simple and not complex ideas t, 

(3) “ Keahsation of the distinctive characteristics of dominant 
lace-types is the guiding line which will enable the child to 
follow intelligently the devious wintlings of the maze of human 
action." t^uite recently Ur. Reich d,i7/led Cambridge audiences 
with some lectures, in which he “proved” th.at the intluencc of 
“race” is as nothing compared with that of “geographical 
environment.” How is the ordinary teacher to clioose between 
these ajrparcntly conflicting aiuhoritalive statement.s ? 

(4) “The chief types in modern Europe.an history arc the 
Celt, Roman and Norseman. Wh.at the child needs prim.irily 
are clear mind-pictures ol each.” Here obviously two types 
arc given, the Roman Celt and the Norseman Celt. Elsewhere 
Mt. Beatty speaks of “ the three chief types.” Which is the 
correct number!’ Which be they, and why arc they “chief?” 
How does Mr. Beatty obtain from the somewhat discordant 
utterance.! of philologers and physiologi.sts a “ clear mind- 
picture” of the distinctive chaiacters, physical and mental, of 
ctich of his chosen race-types? And, when he has himself 
obtained such a “clear mind-picture,” how does he contrive to 
impart it to others without “ pre.scnting the child with his own 
or other people’s conclusions ?” 

•I should be much beholden to Mr. Beatty if he would be so 
good as to answer some of these questions in a way .sufficiently 
simple for me to understand. 

C. S. Fearenside. 

Clive Vale, Tenison Avenue, 

* Cambridge, 

May loth, igoo. 

I subjoin my notes on the queries contained in Mr. Fearen- 
side's letter of the loth inst. 

(i) It seems to me de.sirable that the British child should be 
familiar with objects of early Celtic art, because comparison of 
the art, arms, buildings and customs of the three chief European 
race-types is essential to the realisation of their likenesses and 
differences. Moreover, we have here ancient indigenous material 
highly characteristic of the Celtic peoples. The value of familiar 
acquaintance with Celtic design in this connection was made 
clear to me by F. W. Unger’s article on “ La Miniature 
Irlandaise“ Si done nou.s teconnaissons partoul un fonds 


cummun d’art antique, nous observons pourtant un caraclire 
particulier dans I’ornementation irlandaise .... Les spirales 
et I’entrelacement trcssii forment done I’dldraent national dans 
rornemenlation irlandaise ; dies reinontent justiu ’4 I’epoque 
paienne oii ellcs etaient en usage chez les Celfes et aussi chez les 
Germains, et formaient presque les seuls ornements des ustensiles 
quo nous troiivons dans les tombes paSennes de I’epoque de 
bronze .... oil Britanilfes et Irlandais ont invente, la 
tendance nationalo de leur fantai.sic a gardd la haute main et 
impiime aux dessins et aux ornements ce caractcre original qui 
distingue le style irlandais de tout autre .... Cette originality 
des Celtes sc rencontre dans" leuts . plus anciennes cryations 
poelique^, dans la forme presrpie architecturale des triades 
Galloise.s, et dans I’imaginalion luxuriante des contes irlandais.” 

If, as is now universally conceded, the Celtic element is an 
important factor in our own civilisation, familiarity with the 
objects of Celtic art —not “ the study and imitation of Celtic 
iirt ”—is surely a necessary preiiaration for the subsequent history 
of the Celtic influence. 

(2) The notion of the dilference of race-types is a relatively 
simple idea; the idea of race origins is highly complex. It is 
with the former, not the hittei, that I am concerned. The 
attempt to harmonise the “ somewhat discordant utterances of 
philologers and physiologists ” referred to in query (4) is inter¬ 
esting to the adult intelligence, but certainly not to the child. 
A quite simple and clear conception of the race-type may bo 
given by the pictures of the lar£e-limlx:d, fair-haired Celt 
referred to in my article, and by descriptive passages such as 
that in which Ciesar alludes to their mirifica corpora. The 
descriptions by C.esar, Strabo, Lucan and Vitruvius are, after 
all, contemporary references, and, together with the numerous 
concurrent testimonies of the Celtic MSS., may be used as 
trustworthy evidence of ^he great stature and physical beauty of 
the Celtic inhabitants of Great Britain and Gaul, e.g., the 
graphic dcscriptiiin of Mcdb in the TainBo Chuailque agrees 
substantially with that of Boadicea by Uion Cassius; both are 
spirited, and leave the child impressed with the physical 
appearance of the Celt in much the same way as contemporary 
Romans appear to have been. To the child the testimony of an 
eye-witness is W'ortli pages of philologers’ and physiologists’ 
conclusions, and such testimony, I humbly suggest, is not at 
issue with these. No one wall be the less able, when the time 
conies, to keep a level head in dealing with philological and 
ethnological iiitric.icies because he has a vivid mind-picture of 
Celtic heioes, Roman legion.aric.s and Viking leaders. To form 
these relatively simple conceptions, not to balance conflicting 
anthropological theorie.s, is the task of the teacher during the 
first period of history teaching. 

(3) In reply to this query, 1 can only say that I see no conflict 
between my statement and Dr. Reich's conclusions; the one 
refers to realisation by a child of the salient differences of formed 
and dominant races, the other to relative values of moulding 
influences in race development, again a matter with which the 
young child is not concerned. 

(4) This question arises from the fact that the printer has 
dropped a comma on p. 168, line 10, after “ Roman.’ The 
types chosen are the Celtic, Roman, and Norse. To indicate 
how a clear mind-picture can be obtained, either by the teacher 
or the pupil, I can only point again to historical raw material. 
I'ictures of Celtic, Roman, and Norse ornament, houses, fo'ts, 
contemporary de.scriptions of these, and of the sports, mode of 
warfare, domestic and public customs of these three types give 
clearly definetl ideas without impressing any conclusions. Such 
treatment will not, it is true, help to unravel the tangle of race- 
origins, but it will provide material which makes plain the 
motives of subsequent historical action. As to’“ why chief?” 
It would seem that a glance at the history of the evangelisation 
of Saxon England and the first development of English Chris- 
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tianity, unaided and unshadowed by Roman organisation, the 
later modification of Saxondom by the Norman civilisation, 
itself a product of Gallo-Ronian (Ccllo-Roman) influence on the 
Norse mind —and the long dominion of the Roman hierarchy 
and the Latin tongue, should suggest why familiarity with these 
three types must be of supreme importance to any child of the 
Empire. 

I trust I have been able to m*ake clear my meaning to any 
reader of The .School World who may have been puzzled by 
the points raised by Mr. Eearenside. 

Grande Roeque School, , K. Beativ. 

Guernsey, 

May I4lh, 190O. 

What Becomes of Assistant-Masters 7 

# 

The question rtiiscd by Mr. Johnstone in your I.ist issue will 
always appear to assistant-masters of prime importance, and, 
doubtless, there will continue to be these outbursts of 
indignation at their “peifcctly (xillry stipends,” .as 
your correspondent calls them. But surely that 
much-maligned haw of supply and demand, of which 
writers of political economy treat, holds good in this 
case. So long as there are numbers of men leaving 
the Universities every year with a meastue of book- 
learning, no special aptitude for anything in particular, 
lacking the necessary funds? to take up medicine or 
law, and no chance in a Civil Service competition, 
so long will there be plenty of schoolm.istcrs to be 
obtained at a small salary. There is no other 
calling in which a man can make a beginning 
at a living wage without some laborious and lengthy 
period of preparation. Mr. Johnstone bannot expect 
to have everything. When a course of training is 
insisted upon for every secondary schoolmaster, there will be 
fewer men willing to take up te.iching, and salaries will of 
necessity improve. • 

If 1 may be allowed to raise another point, one.- which 
appears to me of greater importance, I would like to ask 
those of your readers who are able to throw light on a really 
obscure question— What becomes of Assistant-masters ? They 
certainly do not all become “ heads,” yet, if my e.xperiencc is 
norma], it is a comparatively rare thing to find an .assistant- 
master over forty in a .small grammar school or in a private 
school. In most professions a man is gaining necessary ex¬ 
perience up to forty years of age, his period of fruition comes 
later. This fact appears to make clear an undesirable leakage 
which robs secondary education of one of its most important 
aids, viz., experienced assistant-masters.^ Still, ijie assistant- 
masters who give up teaching must do .something ; what do they 
do? 

Ernest Baskins. 

. Newcastle, 

Mayioth, 1900. 


It is not the lack of interest in such subjects as the above that 
prevents our Executive taking further steps, but rather the lack 
of fmanci.al .support, and perhaps still more of that firmness 
and confidence which a large and united Association would 
produce. 

Though we may not care for the ways of the National Union 
of Teachers in some things, yet wc cannot but envy them the 
possession of that solid phalanx of united and determined men 
and women who have fought, and are still fighting successfully 
for what they feel to be their position and rights in the elemen¬ 
tary school world. 

Then, |)erhaps, we could suggest that our scales of .salaries 
should be fixed, secure, and known by everyone; and cooks 
and housemaids would no longer be our superiors in wealth. 
Then, too, we could .ask the Board of Education to require fiom 
every Board of Governors (who at present seem so ignorant and 
apathetic, and practically ignore our existence) an annual form 
somewhat of the following nature ; — 
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Remanepation of ABslBiant-HaBtePB. 

I WAS very pleased to see a letter on the subject of the 
“Remuneration of Assistant-Masters in Secondary Schools,” 
an^ I hope that others may also write, and act, so far as they 
can, to bring about an improvement. Why do not all the 
assistants in the country join our excellent Assistant-Masters’ 
Association ? They blame u.s for not doing much for the cause, 
but it does not occur to them that if they will rnly rally round 
the Assistant-Masters’ Association, then the financial position of 
the Association will be strengthened, and we shall be less of a 
“voice in the wilderness.” 


.h'. = CupiUi.lion ftC'*, which form large a portion of the heaUinastei\ 
income, t C'. M.—CcriificatctJ iria'-tcr. 

The above form lo be laid before the governors annually, 
signed, and forwarded to the Board of Education. 

SOUTHirON. 

Manchester, 

May 14th, 1900. 

The Tpaining of Elementapy Teaoheps. 

Mr. Somerset Bai'EMA.n’s statement that pupil-teachers’ 
schools ought to be grafted on an already existing secondary 
school reads well enough, ljut at present tlicic is so little in 
common in tjic systems of instruction, the subjects studied, and 
the aims of the pupils, that the thing seems to me scarcely pos- 
sible in practice. It is so easy to make general suggestions, so 
difficult lo provide working programmes. Pupil-teachers must 
leach for a certain number of hours per day, or per week. It 
is clear, therefore, that they could not be attached to one of the 
ordinary forms of a secondary school without seriously interferflig 
with the work of that form. If they constituted a form by them¬ 
selves it is ditficult to see what opportunity they would have of 
benefitini by attendance in the same building as the school of 
which they would form ^ut a doubtful part. It is ^beside the 
question to refer to the advantage the pupil-teacher would derive 
from breathing a new atmosphere until the difficulty referred to 
is cleared up. 

Bradford, F. R. WiLCOX. 

May 7th, 1900. 

Nature Study and Modelling in Plastic MateriaL 

In reading the article on “Nature Study in Schools” in your 
magazine, The School World, it was strongly impressed upon 
me how helpful and useful it would be to the pupil and the 
teacher, after the out-door lesson, to copy in plastic material 
some of the objects seen and discussed. “Flakticine” being 
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clean and always can be used in any place, at any Ume, 
and without preparation; the child with this would be impelled 
to try to copy nature. I know of nothing that would so quickly 
excite the interest in,$triving to imitate what hs^ beeh seen, 
and it would induce closer observation and be an increasing 
delight to the pupils, for if when modelling they found they 
could not remember the exact thing, they would go to nature 
again until they had mastered their difficulties. For instance, 
“ The cat with five claws on forefoot and four only on each 
hind foot ” would never be forgotten, if the child finds this out for 
himself or herself in trying to model a cat; and it will be the same 
with anything the young modeller undertakes—a flower, a leaf, 
bird or insect. The modelling of these forms will have a much 
greater Interest than drawing them, and is, indeed, easier. 
Then plans of the route taken can also be made with plastic 
material, where the road lakes a turn, the stile or gate to be 
surmounted, a river to be marked in and crosseil over Iry a 
bridge, or objects of special interest made note of. These and 
the many lessons given on the objects in “Nature Study” will 
be greatly enhanced, impressed and remembered by the model¬ 
ling of them after. Memory and ob.servation will grow and be 
strengthened with every walk taken. 

B. Cambkidcic. 

Hartley House, Hath, • 

May, 1900. 

The Employment of tho Pupil’s Leisure. 

• 

I AM dissatisfied with the provision which cricket makes for, 
certain boys, in a school wiili which 1 am connected, in the 
direction of adding enjoyment and interest to life. I have 
come across near-sighted boys who cannot field, and others, 
who with no amount of coaching, can learn “ to keep a straight 
bat,” The other fellows on the field, I know, laugh at these 
unfortunates, who for their part are learning to loathe cricket 
and incidentally to dislike games. Vet they are intellectually 
above the average, and from their physique, I can tell they are 
just the hoys who want outdoor exercise. Can you or your 
readers make any suggestion that will assist me ? I feel 
sure that other ma.sters must have experienced the same 
difl'iculty. 

• R. Wharton-Tivkr. 

Wendover, 

April 30th, 1900. 

PRIZE COMPETITION. 

Competition No. 11 .—English Essays. 

« 

Wk offer four prizes for the Ijest English«essays on one of the 
subjects specified below. Two prizes are open to competition 
by boys or girls who are under sixteen years of^ age on 
June 9th, 1900, and two prizes by lioys or gitft over sixteen 
years of on the same date. * 

The first prize in each division will be books to the published 
value of half-a-guinea, and the second prize books to the pub¬ 
lished value of five shillings. In addition, the teacher of the 
first-prize winner in each class may select books to the puldished 
value of half-a-guinea for distribution a.s prizps for essay writing 
among the pupils of his or her form. In each case the hooks 
must be chosen from the catalogues of Messrs. Macmillan & Co., 
limited. 

The rules for the competition are as follows:— 

(i.) Every packet of essays sent by the teacher of a form, or 
separate essay .sent by a private student, must be accompanied 
by a coupon 
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(ii.) No essay received after Saturday, June 9th, 1900, will be 
examined. 

(iii.) The decision of the Elditors, which will be published in 
the July, igoo, number, to be final. 

(iv.) The competitor’s age must be stated on every essay, 
which must also be endorsed by the teacher or other responsible 
person, certifying it to be the unaided work of the competitor. 

(v.) Replies should be addreSsed to the Editors, THE SCHOOL 
WoRi.n, St. Martin's Street, London, W.C. 

(vi.) The essay should not exceed 500 words, and may be 
written on any one of the subjects mentioned in either of the 
following divisions: — 

Junio}*Clais. —For competitors under sixteen years of age:— 

The Uses of Books. 

Holiday Tasks. 

Soldiers. 

Prevention is Irettcr than Cure. 

India. 

Comparative Advantages of Town and Country Life. 

Senior Class. —For competitors over sixteen years of t^e . 

Polar Exploration. 

Patriotism. 

Wild Flowers. 

Knowledge is Power. 

Newspapers. 

Alfred the Great. 

OUR CHESS COLUMN. 

No 18. 

• 

A ('lUNTLEMAN, who wishes bis name not to appear, sends 
me the following letter:— “I am very interested in the study 
and promotion of chess, and have often thought (with Mason) 
what a good thing it w^uld }>e if prizes were given for original 
and gogd examples of ‘ winning play.’ I should, therefore, like 
to offer a small prize, such as Mason’.s ‘Social Chess’ (or two 
prizes, if the comijclilion were keen enough), for competition 
amongst readers of The School World for the best example 
of winning play. My idea of such a competition is as follows;— 
A whole game should be .sent, divided off into three portions, 
(a) The beginning, leading up to the critical part; this part 
need not be brilliantly played, but there should be no absolute 
blunder; (b) the winning play, showing the mistake (which 
must not be a blunder) by which the opposing parly is enabled 
to win ; (e) an ending. The end should be capable of variations, 
in all of wh^ch the side which has got ahead in (d) should win. 
But no \ari.ations should be sent in competition. There should 
be no blunders in the ending sent in. I enclose a game, showing 
fairly well what I mean :— 


<< 

White. 


Black. 



I. 

P—K4. 

I. 

P-K4. 



2 . 

Kt- KB3. 

2. 

Kt-QB3, 



3 - 

Kt - B3. 

3 - 

B—B4. 



4 ' 

P-QK3. 

4 - 

r-Q 3 . 



5 - 

P-QKt4. 

5 - 

B-Kt3. • 



6. 

1 '-Q 3 - 

6. 

B-K3. 


U3 

7 - 

B-~Kts. 

7. 

Q-Qz. 


C 

8. 

Kt~Qs. 

8. 

P- KB3. 


c 

■§> 

9 - 

B— R4. 

9 - 

KKt-Kz. 


10, 

Kt-Q2. 

10. 

Kt X Kt. 


II. 

PxKl. 

II. 

BxP. 



12. 

Q-RS (ch.). 

12. 

B—B2. » 



13 - 

Q-B3. 

13 - 

Castles KR. 



M- 

Q-KKtj. 

* 4 . 

B-K3. 

•> 
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“White (continued). ‘Black (tontinued). 


JS- 

Kt--K4. 

15 - 

p— 

B4. 

16. 

Kt-B6 (ch.). 

16. 

Rx 

Kt. 

17 - 

BxR. 

17 - 

Kt- 

-QS- (■ 

18. 

Gistles (?) 

18. 

R- 

-KBi. 

19. 

B--R4. 

19. 

Q 

RS- 

20. 

K-Q2. 

20. 

Qx 

V (rh.) 

21. 

K—Ki. 

•21. 

B- 

-Kt6. 

22. 

P-B3. 

22. 

Qx 

R (ch.). 

23. 

K—B3. 

23 - 

Kl- 

-B 7 (c 1 i.)- 

24. 

P-Q4. 

24. 

Bx 

P (mixte). J 


“ A few notes may be ol service tcf competitors in explanation 
of what is intended. 

“Moves 1-12 constitute the‘beginning.’ White makes one 
or two weak move.', but there are no ab'-olnte blunders. 

“ Moves 15-19 give Black a won g.ame. At l8 White should 
not have castled. This w'as a mistake, but not a ‘slip’ or 
blunder. 

“ Moves ao-24 show one way t)f winning, and contain no 
blunder.” 

Now I hope we shall have a good entry for the prire thus 
generously offered. Competitors must play games with their 
friends and send in the game they hkc best. Only one game 
may be sent in by each competitor. The giver of the pri/e will 
“weed out” the three best, which I shall then finally consider. 
This competition will remain open until October 30th. 

For our competition this month we will take the above game. 
Competitors aie to give three more r.iriations of this p.irticular 
end-game. The usual prizes will be awarded. 


RtJi.Es. 

1. —.Solutions to be .sent on post c.ardr. 

2. --(Jive name, date, age and address. (Age limit, 21.) 

3. —Solutions to be received on or before June 12th. 

4. — Address : 

The Chess Editor, 

Tup. School Vorld, 

St. Martin’s Street, 

lyonelon, W.C. 


Result of Hay Competition. 

“Six Lessons” isawaidcd to Messrs. Shillingford, Colman, 
Mellows, Kettle. 

Scores uf to Date. 

Twenty-four points : Messrs. Dick, Boyser. 

Twenty-three points: F. II. E. I.eonard. 

Twenty points : Messrs. Mellows, Russell. 

Fifteen points: E. H. Kettle. 

Five points: E. If. Colman. 

For other scores see April nund)cr. 


CALENDAR. 


[Items for the July Calendar must 
June list, 1900.] 

June, 1900.. 


Tuesday, Sth.—.Scholarship Examinations begin at Chel¬ 

tenham College and Durham School. 
Scholarship Examinations begin in (a) 
Clas.sics at St. John’s and Jesus Col¬ 
leges, Oxford; (i) Mathematics at 

Merton, I’embroke, and Hertford Col¬ 
leges, Oxford. , 

Edinburgh University Local Examinations 
begin. 

Wednesday, 61b.—Return foims for College of Preceptors’ 
Diploma Examination. 


June, 1900. 

Saturday, 9th. London Geological Field Class : Excursion 
to Bedford. 

Monday, iith.—London University Matriculation Exami¬ 

nation begins. • 

University of Wales, Second Matriculation 
Examinatic'.i begins. 

Preliminary E.xamination of Institute of 
Chartered Acctmntants begins. 

Tuesday, I2th.—Scholarship Examination begins at Ton- 

bridge School. 

Scholarship E.xaininations begin in la) 
Classics at Exeter College, Oxford; 
(i) 1 listory at Christ Church, Oxford. 

Examinations of the Irish Intermediate 
Examination. 

Wednesday, I3lh.—Junior Scholarshij) Flxaminations begin at 
Merchant Taylins’ School, E.C. 

Satunlay, i6th.—London Geological Field Class: Excursion 

to Godaiming. 

Monday, l8lh.—Aberdeen University Local Examinations 

begin. 

Carntiridgc University Higher I-ocal Ex¬ 
amination begins. 

Tuesday, 19th.- Scholarship Examination begins at Uni¬ 
versity Cfillege School. 

Scholarship Examination in Divinity 
begins at SI. Join’s College, Oxford. 

Intermediate Examination of Institute of 
Chartered Accountants. 

Thursday, 21st.—Piofcssor Schcchler's Puldic Lecture on 

Jewish Ilistoiy at University College, 

' W'.C. (6 p.m ) 

.Saturday, 23rd.—Lomlon Geological I'icld Class; Excursion 
to Otfoid. 

Local Examin.ations in Mu.sical Know¬ 
ledge (Theory), Trinity College of Music, 
London. 

Monday, 25th.—Scholarship Examinations begin at Uni¬ 

versity College, Bristol. 

Ex.iininations of Cambridge Teachers’ 
Training Syndicate begin. 

Pujiil.s’ Certificate Examination of College 
of Precept' rs begins. 

Tuesday, 26th.—Scholaiship Examinations begin at (a) 

Bath College; (i) Christ’s’ College, 

Brecon ; (< ) Bedford College, London; 
(d) Leamington High School for 
Girls. 

Junior Eoitns Examination of College of 
Preceptors begins. 

Final Examination of Institute of Char¬ 
tered Accountants begins. 

Wednesday, 27th. —Examinations for Major Scliolanships of 
Herts County Conned begin. 

Satuid.iy, 30lh.— London Geological Field Class; Excunsion 
to Croydon. 


The School World. 

A Monthly Magazine of Educational Work and 
, Progress. 

Editorial And Publishing Offices, 

ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Contributions and General Correspondence should be sent to 
the Editors. 

Business iMters and Advertisements should be addressed to 
the Publislurs. 

The School Wdai.D is published a few days before ike 
beginning of each month. The ptrice of a single copy is sixp>tnce. 
Annual subscription, including postage, eight shillings. 

The Editors will be glad to consider suitable articles, which, if 
not cuceptea, will be returned when the postage is prepaid. 

All contributions must be accompanied by the name and 
address of the author, though not necessarily for publication. 
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THE TEMPLE CYCLOPjEDIC PRIMERS 


Smalt Volumes o( condensed Information Introduotonr to preat eobjecta, written by leading antliorities both in England and abroad, adapted 
at once to the needs of4he general public and forming introductions to tlie special studies of Scholars and Students. 

The following are now ready, la. net per Volume: 

THE HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA. By W. Basil Worsfold, M.A. 

ii(em(ure.~" A cliuap book, a good book, and a timely book. . . . Mr. Worafold'a primer Is admirable." 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SCIENCE. By Dr. 

Alexamdkh Hili., Master of Uowulng College, Cambridge, late Vice. 
Chancellor of the University., 

JAteraturr.—" Anyone who wishes to get a genera! idea of the questions 
which are chiefly iiilercsting to men of science could not do hettur than 
take Dr. Hill as a guide." 

ROMAN HISTORY. By Dr. Julius Koch. 

Daily I'hronU-le.—" Hr. .lulius Koch's little book is a masterpiece of its 
kind." 

DANTE. By Edmund G. Gardner, M.A. (Oamb.), 

Autlior of “ Uaiitc’H Tt*ii Xleavons.” 

Literary H'oriii. —‘‘Shoiilt! bo one of the most popular 111 llu* aerjcH." 

THE RACES OF MANKIND, By i)r. IdioHAKL 

Habkrlandt, Curatorof the KthnolofiicalMnseuiu, Vienna. 

JUdnciitlonal “ A very 'ilrikinK sketrli of Iiuiuau be>ininln«s.'’ 

THE CIVILISATION OF INDIA, Xiy Komksh C. 

Dijtt, M.A., liecturor at University College. 

,Scotsman .— ‘*Aii aUmnable projoet, ami l.ho niodorate pru*e at which 
these lM>o1vlot.s are issueil, conibitind with the eminent names of the nritcm, 
hhoulU serve to coiumcml them to sonous loadcr.s ol all classes." 

TO BB FOLLOWED AT 

THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 

By Brtifossor Kamsat, F.R.S. 

AND LIFE. By Dr. Dennkbt. 

LITERARY CRITICISM. By W. Basil Worsfold, M.A. 
Dr. Hommf.ll. EDUCATION. By Foster Wat^jon. 

By W. B. Drummond, &c., &o. _ 


A HISTORY OF POLITICS. By Prof. B. Junks, 

M.A., Reader In Law to the Uiitveralty of Oxford, &c. 

Weellji lieiitilei.—" Mr. Jeiiks'iuaniial Is Ideally adapted forltspurpoae." 

THE HISTORY OF LANGUAGE. By Hjafay 

.Swmtr, M.A., Author of " Aa Anglo-Saxbii Reader.” 

WticalKmutl rimes.Tlie best introduction to the subject with which 
we are acquainted." 

THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 

Hy the Dka.n uk Gi.oncRhTER. 

Ouihiih. “A womlerfiil HhillingHwnrth. To orimpl'GBs the Church 
history of mon* than thirteen eenturies within 24rt minute pages, and yet 
to make Hus ootiilf^nsod aoeounl llmrou^lily rcu«(ablo» is afeat wlilcU very 
few wiilers could have accornplihlied." 

THE GREEK DRAMA. By LiokeIa D. Babnktt. M.A. 

JVotUi —'‘These dainty booklets aie one and all marvels of able con* 
densahofi.'’ 

THE HUMAN FRAME AND THE LAWS OF 

HEAIiTM. I!y Ilrs. IlKnMA.vK and Si.'ii.l':ii, Professors in Uie 
iiniveiMly of LauHaiiiic 

SHORT INTERVALS BY 


By the lU. lion. Leonard Courtney, M.1>. MODERN CHEMISTRY. 
GREEK HISTORY. By Dr. Sworoda. PLANTS. THEIR STRUCTURE 
AN INTRODUCTION TO SHAKESPEARE. By Isbaul Gollancz. 

THE CIVILISATION ’OF THE EAST. By 
PRIMITIVE MAN. By Dr. lloRNEa. CHILD LIFE. 


For further particulars jileasc apply for Special Prospeotus# 

J. M. DENT & Co., 29 & 30, BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


w A Li nr G R 

THE SCOTT LIBRARY. 


Aristotle's Ethics 

Athenian Oracle, The 

Augustine, Ht., Confessions of 

Uacnii's Essays 

Balzac's Khoitcr Rioriea 

Uauinbach's TaUwfuim Wondeilaiul 

Bronte's Jane Byre 

Browne's Roligio Medici 

Burns's Letters 

By.ioii's Letters 

Carleteii, Talcs from 

Carlyle's Oorniaii Essays 

Carlyle's Sartor Kcsai tus 

Chosterlleld's Letters 

Coleridge, Prose of 

Cimiilngliaiu's Oreat Painters 

Parwin's Coral Reefs 

Pavia, Tlioma.«, Prose Writings of 

Pefoe's Captain Singleton 

Pc Miiasot'a Comedies 

Do Quincey’a Confessions 

Do tjiiioceys Essays 

Pickens's Master Humplirey’sCloek 

Early Reviews of Oreal Writers 

Elizabethan Eugland 

Ellis’s New Spirit 

Emerson, Select Writings of 

Bngllsh Fairy and Folk Tales 


Eiiglisii Prose (Maimdeville tt» 
Epictetus, 'I'eacliingot [Thackeray) 
Ferris's rJrest Musical Composers 
Fioiasart, Passages (roni 
Ooothe’s Maxims, Ac. 

Gogol's luapcctor-Uoncral 
Goldstuilli's Vicar of Wakelleld 
(fosse’s Noitliorn Studies 
llazlitt, William, Essays of 
Heine in Art and I.eUei,s 
Heine, Heinrudi. Prose Writings of 
Heine's Italian Travel Skctelies 
Ilelps's Essays and Aphorisms 
Herlnirt’s, Loid, Autobiugiapliy 
Holmes' Autocrat Pf tho ^Iroak* 
fa.st Tnblo 

HolineH’ Poet at the UreakfusL Tablo 
Ifoliues’ ProfoMSor at the llrtvikfa!>t 
Hunt, IdCigh, K.ssftys hy iTable 
Ibbeii'a I'lllaih of tSociKy 
Irltih Fairy and Folk Taloi 
Jerrold, Uouglaa, Fapfra 
Johnson’s, Hr., Fb<ays 
I^inib's Kssay.s of Ifilia 
Ijainb’B Flafs and Dramatic Essays 
Uandor's Itiiagiuary Oonvoi’salions 
Laiidor's Peiilameron, &c. 

Uandor’B Peilclcs and Aspa 


SCOTT’S LIST. 

Crown 8vo, cloth ologant, cut edges, price 1b, 6d. per vol. 


Leopardi’s Hioughts and Dialotfueit 
Lessnijj'h Isaocoon, and ulhap Writ* 
L^*^siu‘^‘H Nathan the Wise finps 
LeWfs’a ^-1. U ) Piincipleji ol 8uc 
in Literature 
Lunjjk'llow’s I'roso 
Lowidis Essays on English Poets 
Tvoweira Uiglow Papers 
Lowi'U’s My Study Windowa 
Maeteiliark, Pl.-iyn of 
Malory’a Kiuk Arthur 
Malory's Marvellon.H Adventurns 
Marcus Auicdius, MHiiilatmns of 
Maz/ini’s Kssavs Political, &c. 
MtUon, Pio«*e of 
Mitford'sOui Village 
Monfcai}.oiOe Ktstiyh of 
MorcN Uliipia 

Moins’s VoImiiijih and Nlbliings 
Plato, Seh'ctinns troiu 
PlahJK Ib’puhliir • 

PluiuTch's Lives 
Pou'h Talcs and Essays 
Pohtjcal (liationH 
Itrmin'a Life of Jesus 
Kenan, Ernest, Essoys of 
Keimu's Aut icdii ist 


Ileynolds'n, Sir Joshua, DUcouraea 
Sadi * GuUstan ; or Flower Garden 
Hainto-Kttuve, Essays of 
Schiller’s Maid of Orleans 
Hohiller’s William Toll 
Schopeiiliancr 

Seneca’s MomJs, Selections from 
Sliellpy’s Essays and Letters 
Sheridan's IMavs 

Smith, Sydney, Papers by [tions 
Spence’s Aiieoilotd^s and Obsorva* 
Steele and Addi.sou, Papers of 
Swift's Piose Writings 
Tacitus, The Annals of 
Tlniclccray's Harry Lyndon 
Thorcau's Essays, and other Writ- 
Tlioreau's Walden [ings 

Thoreuu's MTcck on the Concord 
Vosan's Lives of Italian Painters 
Walton's Complete Angler 
Walton’s Lives 

What is Art? (Tolstoy) rbome 

White’s Natural History of Sel* 
Whitman’s Pcmocratic Vistas 
Whitmaira Si)ecinifn Days 
WolNlonccrafl's Right* of Woinau 
Wordsworth’s Prose 


sia 

Crown •vo, cfbth, 3s. 6d, each; some vois., 68. 

THE CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. Kdited by Havelock Ellis. 

■ii.. .'.,, 1.1 _mi_Y . ,,_w 


Evolution of Sex. By Fruf. (ieddea jc Thomann 
Electricity In Modern Life, By Q. W. dn 
Tunzclmaiin „ , 

The Origin of the Aryans. By Dr. Taylor 
Phyalognomy and Expreaaion. ByF. Man- 
tegazza 

Evolution and Dlaeaze. By J. B. Kuttun 
The Village Community. By (1. L. Oomiiie 
The Criminal. By Havelock Ellia 
Sanity and inaanity. By Pr. C. Mercier 
Hypnotiam. By Dr. Albert Moll (Berlin) 
Manual Training. %Dr. W(x)dwal'd (St.Louis) 
Science of Fairyralee. By E. S. Uai-tland 
Primitive Folk, By Bile Keclna 
Evolution of Marriage. ByLetonmeau {head 
siwterla and their Producta. By Dr. Wood- 
Education and Heredity, By J. M. Giiyau 

London; 


The Man of Genius. By Prof. Lonibias .0 
Property ; its Origin. By Ch. l.etouriiean 
Volcanoes Past and Present. By Prof. Bull 
Public Health Problems By Pr. .1. F. Sykm 
Modern Meteorology. By FrankWaido, Ph. P. 
TheOerm.Plasm. By VrofeHsnrWeisniaiin. (>s. 
The Industries of Animals. By F. Hoiishsy 
Man and Woman. By Hnvelurk EI1K Ks. 
ilAodernCapitalism. ByJnhnA HnlHon.M.A. 
Thought-Transference. ByF.Po<liiiine,M..\. 
Comparative Peychology. By Prof. C. L. 
Morgan, F.R.8. bs. 

The Origins of Invention. By 0. T. Mason 
The Growth of the Brain. By It. M- 
PonaMson 

Evolution in Art. By Prof. A.C. Haddou,P. B.S. 
Haltuetnatloneandillusiona. UyE.Parlah. fla. 


Psychology of the Emotions 
Ribot. 6s. 


By Prof. 


WALTKB SCOTT, Limited, Paternosxeb Squabb. 


The New Psychology. B.vPr.E.W,Scrintiin>.Os. 
Sleep: Its Physiology. Pathology, Hygiene, 
and Psychology. By Marie ue Mansciiino. 
The Natural History of Digestion. By A. 
Lockiian Qilloapie, M.D., F.B.0.P.J^f.. 
F.E.8.Ed. 6«. 

Degeneracy; Its Causes, Signs, and Results. 

By Prof.EugeneS.Talbot.M.D.,Chicago, (la. 
Thd History of the European Fauna. By 
It. F. Schsrft', B.Sc., Pli.U., F.Z.S. 6a. 

The Races of Man : A Sketch of Ethno¬ 
graphy and Anthropology. By 3. 
Peniker. Ha. 

The Psychology of Rellgi6n. By Prof. 
Stsrbuek. M. 
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Macmillan & Co.’s Science ‘ Class Books. 

ADAPTED TO THE SOUTH KENSINGTON SYLLABUSES. 


I.—Practical Plane & Solid Geometry. 

Practical Plane and Solid C^eometry. By 3 . IlABnisott, 
M.Inst.M.K., Ac. Instructor in Mechanics and Mathe¬ 
matics, and Cl. A. Baxandall, Assistant Instructor 
Koyal Colh'go of Science, London. Part I. LLEMBNTAny. 
2 s. 6d. Part II. Advanckd. Is. Od. 

Test Papers In Practical Plane and Solid Geometry. Klc- 
montary Stage. By ClEoiKifc Ghace, B.Sc. (Loud.), 24 
Tests printed on Cai tridgo Paper. 23 . 

III.—Building Construction. 

Bnildintf Construction for Beginners. By J. W. Rinny, 
Ro^dalo Tcctinical Sc.hool. 2 s. Cd. 

Y.—Mathematics. 

An Elementary Course of Mathematics. Comprising 
Arithmetic, Algebra, and Euclid. By 11 . S. Hali,, M.A., 
and P. H. Stkvkns, M.A. 2s. (Id. 

Graduated Test Papers in Elementary Mathematics. By 
VVAr.TEii J. Wood, B.A. Is. 

Practical Mathematics. By F. Cas j lf., M.I.M.E. lis. Gd. 

YI.—Theoretical Mechanics. 

Mechanics for Beginner^. By W. Gai.latly, B.A. 2 s. 6d. 
Mechanics for Beginners. By Bcv. J. B. Lock, M.A. 

Part 1 . Mechanics and Solids. 2 s. Gd. 

Hydrostatics for Beginners. By P. W. Sakdebsoit, M.A. 
2 s. Gd. 

YII.—Applied Mechanics. 

Lessons in Applied Mechanics. By Prof. J. 11 . CoTi'EmiLn, 
P.H.S., and J. H. Sladf. 5s. M. 

YlII.—Sound, Light, and Heat. 

Elementary Lessons In Heat, Light, and Sound. By D. E. 

Jones, B.Sc., Inspector of Scijaicc Schools under the 
Science and Art Pepartinent. 2 s. Gd. 

Heat for Advanced Students. By E. Edsfu, A'.R.C.Sc. 
4 s. Cd. 

Light for Advanced Students. By E. Edser, A.R.C.Sc, 

(Jn the Press. 

Exercises in Practical Physics for Schools of Science. By 

Prof. R. A. Gregory and A. T. Simmons, B.Sc. (Lond.). 
In two parts. 2 s. each. 

Elementary Physics. By Baffour Stfwart, F.R.S. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised. 4 .s. Gd. tjuestions. 2 s. 

IX.—Magnetism and Electricity. 

Electricity and Magnetism for Beginners. By F. W. San¬ 
derson, M.A. 2 s. Gd. 

Magnetism and Electricity for Bdginners. * By H, E. 

Hadley, B.Sc. (Lond.). 23 . Gd. 

Elementary Lessons in Electricity and Magnetism. By 

Prof. SiLVANUS P. Thompson, F.R.S. New Edition. 
4 s. Gd. 

X. & XL—Chemistry. 

INORGANIC CHl'lMISTRY—THEORETICAL. 
Chemistry for Beginners. By Sir Henry Roscob, F.R.S., 
assisted by J. Lunt, B.Sc. New Edition, revised. 
2s. 6d. 

The Elements of Chemistry. By Prof. Ira Rbmsen. 2 s. Gd. 
Inorganic Chemistry for Advanced Students. Sir H. E. 

ItoscoK, F.R.S., and Dr. A. Harden. 4s. Gd. 

Chemical Problems. By Prof. T. E. Thorpe, G.B., F.B.S. 
With Key. 2 s, 

Chemical Arithmetic. By S. Lupton, M.A. With 1200 
Problems. 4 s. Gd. , 

Inorganic Chemistry. By Prof. Iiu Rbmsen. 6 s. 6 d. 


X. & XI. — Chemistry — continued. 

INORGANIC CHEMISTRY—PRACTICAL. 

Chemistry for Organised Schools of Science. By S. 

Parbish, B.Sc., A.R.C.S. (Lond.), with Introduction by 
I>r. Forsyth. 2s. Gd. 

Practical Inorganic Chemistry. By G. S. Turpin, M.A., 
I).Sc. 2s. Gd. • 

Practical Inorganic Chemistry for Advanced Students. 

By Chapman Jones, F.I.C., F.C.S. 2 s. Gd. 

The Junior Course of Practical Chemistry. By F. Jones, 
F.C.S. 2s. Gd. Tlu! Now Edition of this book covers 
tlio Syllabus of the South Kensington Examination. 

ORGANIC CHEMISTRY-THEORETICAL. 

Organic Chemistry for Beginners. By G. S. Turpin, 
W.A., D.Sc. 2 s. Gd. 

Organic Chemistry. By Prof. Ira Remsfn. Cs. Od. 

ORGANIC CHEMISTRY I’RACTICAL. 

Practical Organic Chemistry. By Julius B. Coiikn, Pli.D. 
2 ,s. Od. 

XII.—Geology. 

Oeology for Beginners. By W. W. Watt.s, M.A., F.G.S. 

tin. Cd. 

XIY.—Human Physiology. 

Physiology for Beginners. By Sir Michael Foster, 
K.C.B., and Dr. L. E. Shore. 2s. Gd. 

Physiology for Advanced Students, By A. Stanley Kent, 
M. a . {Ox< in). [Nearly > cady. 

Lessons In Elementary Physiology. By tlie Right Hon. 
T. H. Huxlfy, F.Jt.S. 4s. Gd. Questions, is. Cd. 

XYII.—Botany. 

Botany for Beginners. By Ernest Evans, Burnley 
Technical School. 2m. Cd. 

XIX.—Metallurgy. 

A Text-Book of Elementary Metallurgy. By A. H. Hiobns, 
Pnncipal of the Scliuol of Metallurgy, Birmingham-and 
Midland Institute. 3 .s. • Questions. Is. 

XXIL—Steam. 

StetCm, Gtts, and Oil Engines. By John Perry, F.R.S, 
7 s. Gd. not. 

XXIIL—Physiography. 

Experimental Science (Section I. Physiography). By Prof, 
R. A. Gregory and A. T. Simmons, B.Sc. 2s. Gd. 
Physiography for Beginners. By A. T. Simmons, B.So. 
2 s. Gd. ' 

Physiography for Advanced Students. By A. T. Simmons, 
B.Sc. 4 s. Cd. 

Elemefttaryt Lessons in Astronomy. By Sir Norman 
Lockyer, K.C.B^ Now Edition. 5 s. Gd., This book 
contains all the Astronomy required for the Advanced 
and Honours Stages. 

XXIY.—The Principles of Agriculture. 

Agriculture for Beginners. By A. J. Cooteb, Harris 
Institute, Pre.ston. [Nearly ready. 

Elementary Lessons in the Science of Agricultural 
Practice. By 11. Tanner, F.C.S. 3 s. Gd. 

XXY.—Hygiene. 

Hygiene for Beginners. By E. S. Reynolds, M.D. 2 s. Gd. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LIMITED, LONDON. 
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BUCK AUTOGOPYIST 

(The Beat Copying Apparatus In BxUtence). 


The groat advantage In uaing thia apparatus over any other 
Is tliat the original Writing or Dnwlng Is done with an 
Ordinary Pm on ordinary paper, therefore the results are a 
focsiniile of the original. 

Circulars, Price Lists, SpeclBcatlons, Plans, Diagrams, 
Music, Examination Papers, he., reproduoed equal to Lltho 
graphy. Invaluable to Schoolmasters, Teachers, and all 
others requiring effective copies. 


Send for Price List and Specimens, or call and see it. 

THE AUTO 6 OPYIST CO., 64, Queen Victoria Street, London. 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS BY DR. CORNWELL, F.R.Q.S. 

“ Wo aie quaiillod l>y ample trial of the hooks in our own olasscs to speak to their great efflclency and value. We have never known so much Interest 
evinced or so rnurii pi ogress made as since wo have employed Iheso as nur school books ."—PiinnUunuU Times, 


4 SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 88th Kdition, 3 s. ed.; or with 
30 Maps, 5 s. 6d. 

“ Very superior to tho eomniou run of such books. It contains a gooil 
deal of nseiul matter of a more praciiral kiinl lhan usual, wliirli llie exer- 
cises are likely to iinpioss on Uio mind iiioie deeply than by Uni puiiot 
sj htein."— Al/ieiia'i<m. 

A SCHOOL ATLAS. Consisting of 30 Small Maps. A com¬ 
panion Atlas to the Author’s “ School (loography.” 
23 . 6d., or 4 s. coloured. 

GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 07 th Edition. Is.; or, 
with 48 pp. of Questions, Is. 4 d. Questions, Od. 

“A very ur,efnl Sei los of Kdiieatiomil Woiks, of vvhieli I'l. f'oinwell is 
eitlier author or editor. It (‘ 'I’lie (ieograpliy tor llegiiinrrs ') is an udiiiir- 
aide iiitiodiiction. 'iheie la a last dilliciilfy in wnliiig a good eleiiirnlsiy 
hook,and Ui (ioinwelt lias siiown liimself jiossessed ot tliat raie coinbina* 
tion of farnlLies wliieli is ris|niii'd (or tlin task ” Jo/iii Hull. 

ALLEN AND CORNWELL’S SCHOOL GRAMMAR. 04 tli 
Edition, 23 . rod lofftlicr, or Is. ‘Jd. cloth. 

“ Tlie everllenre of the (jianiniar pnldislaid liy the late Pr. Alien and 
l>r. Cornwell makes us alinost, desp.iir ot witiiestmg any deeidisl impiove- 
inent. in tins department."— Atfinneum. 

GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS^ an Tntrodttotion to Alien 
and Oornwcll's “ School firammar.” .S 7 th I'lditjon, Is. 
cloth, Od. sowed. 


THE YOUNG COMPOSER : Ifrogressive Exorciges in English 
Composition. 48 th Eilition, Is.'Cd. Kkv, 3 s. 

“ Tile |il.\ii of tho work is very superior. Wo aie persuaded this little 
Walk will he found valualile to tlie intelligent instiuctor.” —IVestmintter 

f’U’i'*. 

POETRY FOR BEGINNERS : a Selection of Short and Easy 
I’oems for Heading and Recitation. i 3 th Edition, Is. 
SPELLING FOR BEGINNERS: a Method of Teaching 
Heading and Spelling at tho same lime. 4 th Edition, Is. 
THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC: a Systematic Course 
of Numerical Reasoning and Computations. With very 
nimierons Exercises. By James ConnwELL, Ph.D., and 
Sir Joshua C. Fitch, LL.D. 2 Cth Edition, 4 s. 6d. 

“ Tlie U'Ht u'iiik OH Arlllmictu* winch ha.H yut appcnicd. It Is both scien- 
tiflt* ami piactical in the besst ami fullest huiiati.''— Quarterly. 

KEY TO SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. With the Method 
of Solution to every Question. 48. t>d. 

SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. hSfch Kdition, U. 6d. Key, 49. 6d. 

"EiniiiciiUy inactieal, well slnie<l with exaiiiplc.’i of wider raii^^e and 
iiu>rc %aucil chnia(.‘t.<’r than arc UMially •^'ivcn in siiuL books, and, its 
mclhoil of hemK thoiouf'hly itufurtirc, it is prc-eimuciitly the 

hook lor ^vjicial w'sv.” — Fnufltsk Joiinml of pAluoatwa. 

ARITHMETIC FOR BEGINNERS. Combine.s simplicity 
and fulness in teaching the First Four Rules and Ele¬ 
mentary Fiaotious. 9 th Edition, Is. 

Edinburgh ; OLIVER & BOYD. 


‘‘ flus Simple Introflnct M>n IS as jiooil a hook as rail ho usou. —.spo*/<(/<-» ’ 

Cs" 'J'lie JJuok i.s enlarged by a Section on \Votd-building,viUh 
Exercises for Vonng Childien. 

London; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Limited. 


Reprints of “School World” Test Papers. 


The following sonos of Test Papers, wlucli btjTan in .January, lOno, m 
Tfie School IVorlii, can Im obtained in a foim siuiabbh tor iliutiibutiun m 
clas.^. • 

l‘apeis in tin* foUowinx huhjccts ate avuibihle : - 

LOMDOM MATRICULATION. JUNE, 1900. 

(if ptifU rs in riicli suhji'rt.) 

1. Latin Grammar and Com- 5. Arithmetic and Algebra, 

position. 6. Geometry. 

2. ^ Caesar, Books IV.—V. 7. General Elementary Science. 

3. English Language. B. French. 

4. English History. 

JUNIOR OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATION, JULY, 1900. 

(tf 2W/>«nd IM twiii suhjH't ) 

1. Arithmetic. G. As You Like It. 

2. Old Test.: Genesis. 7. Geography. * 

3. New Test.: St. Luke. 8. French. 

4. English Grammar. 9. Algebra. 

6 . English History. 10. Euclid. 

PRELIMINARY OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATION, JULY, 1900. 

{€ payers in each snbjat.) 

1. Arithmetic. 4. English Grammar. 

2. New Test.: 8t. Luke. 5. Robinson Crusoe. 

3. English History. 6. Geography. 

7. French. » 

SENIOR OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATION, JULY, 1900. 

Copien of tho liovision PaperH oii pp. 28U-33 of this issun of 'I he School 
IVorid, can alio lie oblainod. ^ 

Tho separate papers are sold In p’li'kets ol 2r) at rtd. per subfeot, and 
may be oviibreil from a booksollor. If niort* convonmiit picycnl oidors 
may bo sent to the Editois of The .School World, St. Mat tin's Street, 
London, W.C. 


llTbe Scbool World Prize Competition Coupon.! 

JUNE, 1900. , 


NOTICE—THE SCHOOL WORLD is now 


COPYING APPARATUS. 

FIFTY COPIES IN FIVE MINUTER. 

A Now Form of tho Gelatine Copier, and a NEW COMPOSITION, 
devised by R. C. GILSON, M.A. (hile h'eltou* of Trin%ty CoUege, 

Cittuhndi/r). 4, 

A impioveiiient. Old ink (1i*»ap]K'ari of itself m a few hours, 

iRSvini^ pad a)wu>K blight, transparent, and rnady fur use. A small speci¬ 
men Hppaiains (imte-paper st/n), with ink, proiser, and liistrnctioiii, sent 
post fiert foi 3s., c.tsh with order only. 

Afldress- Mu. J A. SMITH, Hum Stheki', llARHow.oN<TiiB-lIir.L. 


THE SCHOOL WORLD. 

CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Page .£8 10 

Half Page, or Column ... 2 17 

Quarter Page, or Half Column ... 1 10 

One Eighth Page, or Quarter Column 0 17 

Smaller Spaces pro rata. Terms for Series of 
Insertions on Application. 

Advertisements should be addressed to the Ad- 
VKKTISKMKNT DkPABTMBNT, “ ThE ScHOOD WoBLD,” 
Messks. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., St. Martin’s 
Sthejjt, London, W.C. 

TI10 Magazine (jirico 6d.; post free, 8d. ;) can be obtained 
through any Bookseller, or, if more convenient to Sub¬ 
scribers, direct by post from the Publishers, Messrs. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., St. Maktin’s Stbbet, 
London, W.C. ^ 

Prepaid Subsoription, Including postage, Ss. per annum. 


published a few days before the beginning 
of the month, instead of the middle as heretofore! Advertisements should reach 
the Publishers at least a week before the publication of the issue in which they 
are to appear. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S LATEST LIST. 


ENGLISH. 

A FIRST MANUAL OF COMPOSITION. 

D(‘»)^ned for use in the Highest Ginnininr Orailo and tho Lower High 
iit'hool Grades. l)y Biomn JTKUifKHT Lbwih, Ph.D., Profossoi' in the 
Lewis Institute, Chicago. Crown 8vo, 3s. (id. 

KEY AND COMPANION TO ENGLISH GRAM¬ 
MAR, PAST AND PRESENT. Uy J. (' Nksuklh, M.A. GlobeSvo, 
2s. 6U. net. 

MACMILLAN'S KNGLISH CLASHTCS. NKW VOI.LMKS. 

FROM BLAKE TO ARNOLD. Selections from 

EnSIlih Poetry (IT83-ias3). With Jiitit>luctit»n, CiUieal Essays, and 
Notes, by C. . 1 . hUKNNAV, M A. Edited l» i»UKlu us, » A, 

LL.K,ttndJ. ilREiiLio.s, It. A. (elolm hvo, 2 s. od. 

Educational Times—“A vciy good piece <pf woik. . . . Tho intio. 
ductions are fi'cMi and peisideacious, and Iho bclectious are g<>ucrully 
adinirablu." 

DRYDEN -THE HIND AND THE PANTHER. 

With introductum .ami Notes by W. Jl Whi iams, M.A., iormeily 
^eliolar of Tunity College, tJuiobiidj,'n ; Piofesbfir of ('lassies and 
English Literature in the Tiineisilj of 'J’asmanm. Globe 8\o, 2s. (id. 
SuHOOLMASTER.—“ A bkillully wiitteii Int rcKluel lou ot sfuiie <Io/en pages 
gives a <de4ir and coneise enuneialion and elille 1 ^nl of liie unnnal ialde 
whieh tho poem Is in loriii. . . . The notes, wlncdi tollow tin text,are, a.s 
far as we have tcbted tlicin, aeeiirate and full." 

FRENCH. 

LATEST ADDrriOL’S TO 

SIEPMANN’8 ELEWENTARY FRENCH SERIES. 

NORMAND.-L’EMERAUDE DES INGAS. 

Par Charleh Nohmanj). AdA)>ted and Edited by tlie iaU* P. Astov 
IS iKN.s, M.A., JJalhol (k^lioge, Oxfoid. Gbdie Svo, 2s. 

Word and Piiranb Kook. Sewed, tid. 

Guardiak.— A text whicli b^>yM will tind of thidling interest. It is 
rich in vocabulary and not o\efweighted witli dilfieull constnietions. 
We have been disappointed lii no single ^instanee in iitluir notes or 
vocabnlaiy, ami the extensive anls to tlie aeuuiMtion «)f a stock of vvonls 
and of facility in eoniposilion, wldeh tliaiaeteri.se this seiio.s, seem <|Uile 
up to the usual level t»f oxeellem-o." 

DAUDET.—LA TOUR DES MAURES. 

Par Erneht Daudlt. Adapted and Edited by A li. Wall, M.A., 
Assistant'Master at Muilboiough (Jollege^ Globe t5vo, 2s. 

Word and Phrase Kook. Sewed, Od. 

School World.—“ The notes arc good." 

Educationai. Times.—'* The story is of rather an exciting nature, and 
is well suited for rapid reading. The notes aie bind but*-iiilicipnl.’’ 

YERNE.-LE TOUR DU MONDE EN QUATRE- 

YIMQT8 JOURS. Par Juies Vfhnk. Adapted and Erlifed by Loom 
A. Karbi?:, U.A., Headmaster of the Modern Lunguagu Depaitnieiit in 
the Glasgow Academy. Globe Nvo, 2s. 

Word AND Phrase Kook. Globe 8vo, sowcil, Gd. KEY, 2s. (id. net. 
A('adbmy.—‘* An exeelleut and amusing class-book. . . . The nolea arc 
Hatisfactory and so is the Vocabulary." 


A HISTORICAL FRENCH GRAMMAR. 

By Prof. Ahslne LARMEsrHiKii. Edited by I’lof, Ernebt MruiKTand 
Prof. Lf;oi’OLD Sldrk. Aiilhori.scd Erglibh Edit on by Prof. 
Alphonse Hartoo. Crown 8vo, i2a. tsl. 

EDurATioNAi. Times.—“M i/f, Muict and Smlie have done their w’ork 
very thoroughly. . . , The outcome appeals to U*enimcntl>>a1isfactory.” 

AN ELEMENTARY FRENCH GRAMMAR. 

By 0. BnoKNE Fasnai.’ht, sotnctinic A8.siataut-Must(T in Westniinat-er 
School, Editor of “MecinlllairH Scries of Foreign Classics.” 01ol>o8vo 
1». tkl. 

SPECIMENS OF MODERN FRENCH PROSE. 

KJltod. with Itiii^rniihical mid (Iritifnl Nuti"., Iiy If. E. Urhtiion, 
Taylorian Teatdmr ol Fiemdi in the Viiiver-sity of Oxford, Pott 8to, 
■) 2ii. ed. Ih'oirign School Vlasaicd. 

GERMAN. 

a LATEST ADDITION TO 

SIEPMANN'S ADVANCED GERMAN SERIES. 

KURZ.—DIE HUMANISTEN. 

Von Iholde Kofu!. Edited by A. Voeoeli.'i, M.A, fLoiid.), AHnidtant- 
Master at St Paul's School. Authorised Eilitioii. ‘ Globe 8vo, 2s. (Id. 
WoBO AMD Fbbabe Book. Scwed, fid. 


GREEK. 

PAUSANIAS, & OTHER GREEK SKETCHES. 

By J. Q. Frazer, Fellow of Trinity OolleifB, Cambridge, U.C.L. 0*- 
fonl, LL.I). Glasgow, Litt.D. Bnrhain. Globe Svo, 5s. 

fEwraley Seriti. 

TOPICS ON GREEK AND ROMAN HISTORY. 

lutniided lor use in Secondary Scliools. By Autmuh L. Gooukiuii, 
Fiee Ae.tdcmy, Utica, New York. Crown Svo, SsAtid. 

KEY TO INTRODUCTION TO GREEK PROSE 

COMPOSITION. By II. Pitman, M.A. Globe Svo, .’is. net. 
MACMILLAN’S CLAS.SIOAL SERIES. NEW VOLUMES. 

EURIPIDES.-THE ANDROMACHE. 

WitJi an Introduction and Not«s by A. R. F Hvhi.oi*, M.A., AnsistanL 
Mastoi 111 Uaiiow School. Fenp. 8vo, 2s. Od. 

Eih'oatio.val Nkw.s.—“ A sound and scholarly pioo« of work." 

Si irooi. Would.—“ Tho editor has norformed IdHtank with diligcncoaiid 
skill. His aiiiiutalnmH aro Huund atiu huuiuou.i.’* 

GREEK MELlC POETS. 

Hy llEiuu'ur Wkiu 8m\tu, I’ii ]). Gottingen, Piotessor of Greek at 
Kryii Mawr ColUge, Peiinsylv.mia. Feap. svo. 7.s. (id. 

PiLur .—** Wi' are glad to give a very Iieurty widcoiiio U> this valuable and 

leameil edition ot all Die bust leiiiains of (Jieok molic poetry.Tho 

bieailth and accuiacv oi the odiloi’a leainnij* are cvjduhced on eveiy jiago 
of hH woik. The book will bo oageily iea«l by counLlosa htudeiita in 
Knglaitd and Anieiieu,'' 

•ScHooi. Would.— " A book of very great use and inteiest. . . Altogether 
an oxeellciit contrihutidii to tlio "^tudy ot old Greek poesy.’’ 

DEIVIOSTHENES.—ON THE PEACE. SECOND 

PHILIPPIC, ON THE CHERS0NESU8, & THIRD PHILIPPIC. 

Edited, witli Iritroiim.dion and Critical uml Explanatory Notes, hy 
John Kdwin Sa.sj>\.s, Litt.O., Fellow uml Tutor of St. John's College 
and Public Oiator m the t'niverrfity of CambiidKe. Foap. 8vo, r»8. 
Gi^akdian.—“L ikeall Hr. Sandys’s woik,It iH.adiiurably doiio. ... As 
a pjeco oi schuIarKliip, it I.S excellent." 

Literature.— “Tho edition is thoroughly satisfactory." 

MATHEMATICS. 


KOOK L, NOW READY. 

the ELEMENTS OF EUCLID. 

Ky I Todhuni’er, F.ILS. Now Edition, revised by S, L. IaONKv, 
M.A. Gloho .S\o, ts. Cd. JiooK 1 ., Is,: Booxis 1. aud II.. Is. iA. : 
Kooks I.-IV., 3.s ’ 

WOOLWICH MATHEMATICAL PAPERS. 

For AdmisHion into Uic Jloyal Militaiy Acailciiiy foi the years 1800- 
IS'IO. Kilited by E. .1. Biiooksmitii, B.A., LTj.AL, St. John’s Collogc, 
Gaii'biiilge; Instructor of iMnthcnmlic.sBtllic Royal MilitnryAciule'iiy, 
Woolwich. Crown 8\o, lis. 

THE TEACHING OF ELEMENTARY MATHE- 

MATICS. By Davio Ecoknic Smith, Prinolpal of the State Normal 
Scliool at Brockpoit, New York. Crown Svo, 4». till. net. 

• 17'«ac7i('r..’ Pro/mional Library. 

.ScHooi. Woiti.n.—“ An excellent book, dislingnished by common sense 
and sound .iiulgnienf . . . We have no liesitatiou in recommoiidiiig tJie 
woik to all mathciiialical tenclioi.s." 

HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 

A SHORT HISTORY of the UNITED STATES. 

For School Use, By Edwarij Ciiannino, Profca.sor of HUtory in 
Ilarvaid Uulvcrsitji. Witli Maps and IlluKtrallona. Crown Svo, da, 

TAUH AND McMUUllY OKOGBAPUIBS. 

FIRST BOOK.—HOME GEOGRAPHY AND THE 

EARVH AS. A WHOLE. By Prof. Ralph 8. Tabb, B.S., F.G.8.A., 
and Piof. FiiANK M. JIcM'jrbv, Ph.U, With many Coloured Maps 
and nutnerouis Illustrations. ■Crown Svo, 8s. 8d. 

SCIENCE. 

ENLARGED AND REVISED EDITION, NOW READY. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. 

By Thoma-s H. Huxlev, LL.D., F.R.S. Enlarged and Revised 
Edition. Globe Svo, 4s. fid. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, NOW READY. 

ELEMENTARY- LESSONS IN ELECTRICITY 

AND MAONETISN. By Silvands P. TiiOMraoK, D.'So., P.B,8. 
Principal aud Profeasor of Pliyalcs In the Technical College, Finabury 
With IllustraUpna. New and Enlarged Edition. Fcap.Tvo, 48 (Id 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LTD., ST. MABTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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AIDS TO CLASSICAL STUDY. 

Hy W. H. IJ. Kouse, M.A. 

Assistant-Maslfr in l<uj>l)y School. 

L anguage and literature must be always 
the main part of classical study : the one 
traininfj the piental pow'ers in exactness of 
thought and expression, the other training the 
taste by appreciation and criticism. Therefore, 
in calling attention to the value of certain aids to 
classical study, I wish to make clear that J.hesc 
are aids in the strictest sense, and that I do not, 
for a moment believe that they can take the place 
of that which they aid. The specialist may give 
his life to investigating the Greek house or Ho¬ 
meric armour, but we are learning by slow degrees 
that schoolboys must not be specialists, even if 
they are going into business. 

We cannot fully understand Greek and Latin 
literature unless we understand the conditions of 
ancient life. We must not only know something 
of the history of the past and the thoughts men 
were thinking, but we must know what scenery 
was around them, what kind of houses they had 
and dress they wore, how they looked and moved, 
.feasted and slept, travelled by sea or land. Some 
knowledge of these things..is nece.ssary, unless we 
arc to pass by half the intimate allusions and 
metaphors which occur at every turn; and since 
that which appeals to the eye is easy to remember, 
and excites interest even among the stupid, illus¬ 
trations of various sorts are a distinct aid to the 
teacher. 

Until lately the only illustrations available have 
been engravings or woodcuts, the former very 
expensive, the latter inexact. Every collector 
knows the huge folios of Montfaucon or Pira¬ 
nesi, the' Museo Borbonico, arid the portfolios of 
Monumenti Antichi; he knows also their expense, 
and if be is a schoolmaster, he probably does 
not possess one of them. But the development of 
photography in the last generation has altered the 
whole state of things. Process work is artistically 
far inferior'to engraving or good .woodcuts, but it 
is mechanical, and therefore less liable to error, 
and it is cheap. A selection of photographs is 
now v?ithin the means of most teachers. During 
the same period excavation has been carried on 
xvith ever-increasing zest, and travelling has be- 
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come easier; hence we now know’ about the out¬ 
side of ancient life more than has ever been known 
before since it ceased to be. 

Aids to classical work are chiefly maps, pictures, 
or models. Some readers may be surprised at my 
mentioning maps ; they are aids, true enough, but 
surely every school has maps ? Why linger on 
them ? 1 never yet knew a school that had a 

satisfactory collection of maps. Good elementary 
schools, as far as they go, may be excepted ; but 
secondary schools seem to consider maps a luxury. 
Greece, Italy, and Palestine in an upper school 
form are considered enough; and what miserable, 
grimy, battered things tliey are ! Fifty years old, 
all in one colour, overlaid with dust, the chief 
mountains denoted by a hairy caterpillar, and the 
rest apparently flat’as the palm of your hand, hung 
where the class cannot see them ; such are our 
maps. Well I remember my amazement at first 
seeing Greece; I am sure most boys carry away 
the notion that Grtsece is something like Norfolk 
or Suffolk without hedges. We want contour 
maps, maps distinguishing four or five heights 
above sea level by colour, even relief maps, in 
spite of their exaggeration. And not only of 
Greece, Italy, and Palestine, but of all famous 
cities and their suiroundings ; of great battlefields, 
of provinces and sections. Does not the physical 
structure of Greece explain how the life of the 
city was fostered at the expense of national life? 
how it came to pass that villages twenty miles 
apart had each a separate alphabet ? or, to come 
to details^ why tile Athenians endured when the 
Thriasian plain was devastated, but were provoked 
to fury when the enemy came to Acharrvae ? All 
these things, and many others, are told by a good 
map. I think there is no series of wall maps 
which meets our needs. Messrs. Murray have 
just begun a capital set of hand maps ajC is. each, 
edited by Mr. G. B. Grundy ; and perhaps they 
may turn their attention to the wall mapp. Mean¬ 
while, we must be content with Kiepert, very 
exact, no doubt, but extremely dull; sea and laiM 
appear much the same in these. As to the maps 
which daub each province with a separate colour, 
let them be anathema. We do not want the word 
Palestine to suggest a patchwork quilt. 

t * 

Photographs of places are no less valuable, in 
their own way, with all allowances for the changes 

u’ 
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of two thousand yoars. If the Palatine Hill is 
not so high as it used to be, or the Tarpeian Pock 
so steep, yet a view' of the Roman forum is a great 
help to the student of Livy or Juvenal. A picture 
of Delphi or the acropolis of Corinth still jjro- 



[/;• H. n. 

\\ .ill‘ oflheAis I the I’ci j.m Inv.i 

duces just the right impression. If the teacher 
wants a good collection of these, he must go and 
fetch them. London can furnish him with nothing 
more than the stock places of interest. lie will 
inquire in vain for Mount, Ida, or Mytilene, 
Tr.isiniene, or Thebes. And those which can be 
got in London are preposterously dear. One 
might think it would pay Mr. Mansell to import 
Greek photographs at sixpence, and sell them for 
ninepence ; but those of the same size which can 
be had in London cost two shillings or half-a- 
crown. It is not safe to send orders to many 
foreign photographers ; there is risk of miscarriage 
and misunderstanding, there is often carelessness 
or worse. But in Athens there is luckily an 
English firm, the English Photographic Company 
{Place de la Constitution, Mr. S. C. Atchley). This 
firm has a large collection of views in Greece, and 
sculptures in Greece and the British Museum, and 
may be depended on.* 

Photographs of sculptures in, the round and in 
relief and of the other visible reniiiins of antiquity 
are so numerous that I can but touch on their 
chief kinds. Almost every construing or history 
le.sson may be illustrated from these. There are 
the portraits, from Homer to Constantine the 
Great; what matter if some are imaginary ? Pro¬ 
vided there is no deception, and the probabilities 
are not violated, an imaginary portrait is better 
than none. And great profit may be sucked from 
^he genuine ones. A boy is often impres.sed by 
the dignity of Sophocles, the careless power of 
Pericles, the grim determination of Ca'sar; even if 


^ Other firms are: foi (•rvt.cf, HhomaKles Freres, and Constantine 
Athana>iou, Kue d’Heimett, Athens, for the eastern F^vant, Monfil^ iK: Co., 
Heyrout, Syrit^ or Stuynm; foi Italy, Sommer c Figiio. Lar^jo Vittoria. 
Napoli. 'J'he German School at Aihenn btis a large collection, mostly of 
jilaces and things not obtainable elsewhere; hut very dear, often bad, and 
most of them adorned v^itb a Manu or Frau striking an altitude in the 
loreground. 


he is not, he at least learns to distinguish them 
from one another. Then there are illustrations of 
poetry or mythology: figures of gods, or scenes 
such as the battle of gods and giants, Penseus and 
Andromeda, the theatre, a scene in the green¬ 
room, masks, the chorus, trie actors, and so forth. 
In history, besitles portraits and places, we may 
bring in .such an illustration as the Lion of 
Cha'ronea, the Victory of Samolhrace or Olympia. 
For ancient life, the Greek vase-paintings are 
mo.st \’;illiable; amongst them may be found 
scenes of war and of peace, sacrifices aiwl religious 
ceremonies, the craftsman in bis workshop and 
the boy at school, feasts, processions, and public 
games, the mourner by the tomb, and the soul in 
Hades ; in fact, there is hardly any side of ancient 
life which does not find illustration in these. 
Even literary scenes are not wanting. Many 
vases depict sienes from Homeric legends, or those 
which we find in the dramatists; and some show 
scenes from stage-plays, such as the well-known 
chorus of birds prefixed to Mr. Merry's edition. 
We sadly need an enterprising jaihlisher to make 
the vase-parntings available. As wall pictures, 
they might he produced lor a cou[)le of shillings 
each, if there were a large (irculation. 

It fs (juitc easy to gc^t most of these illustrations 
in the form of lantern slides, and one hour in the 
term might well be given to a lecture, instead of a 
lesson, witli the lantern’s help. period of his¬ 
tory or a few hooks of Homer might thus be 
Slimmed np in brief, as the pictures come before 



Homor. 

From “ . f« . 0/i,teeK anti Roman Porirattet " 

/. M. Dint tC C<f.) 

the boys’ eyes. A useful list of illustrative slides 
is given in FieW’s “ Catalogue of Lantern Slides 
for Fyffe’s History of Greece ” (fid), and a Roman 
catalogue is preparing. Tha Hellenic Society has 
a large loan collection of slides, and sells copies 
of them to members ; the same is true of the 
Teachers’ Guild. 
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Even more useful in many ways arc models: 
but there are few to be had. At the Museum of 
the Teachers’ Guild some may be seen. The 
Greek temple aijd the Greek theatre, a.house from 
Pompeii, and some ancient armour, are to be 



Jului^ Caesai * 

bfO)t( "An Atlas o/ anti Komnn J'oflrut^ ” ( 
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found there ; but where is the loom or the ploufrli, 
where waggon and sieg(;-engine, where the ancient 
fortress ? We sadly want these, and tliere is no 
doubt that by combination we could get them. If 
a good number of schools or schoolmasters would 
undertake to buy specimens of such models, it is 
certain that some firm would undertake 


But it will be urged, these things cost a mint of 
money. They do indeed; and it must be admitted 
they are out of the reach of the average school¬ 
master. But the schoolmaster ought never to be 
expected to buy them. Each well-conducted 
school has its library of books; and no less 
certainly it should have its library of pictures and 
museum of models s?nd lantern-slides. These 
should not be boxed up under glass, but available 
for eac h master to take into his class-room. We 
are usually told th.it ijchools cannot afford them. 
As far as the public schools are concerned, that is 
sheer nonsense. Fifty pounds a year would soon 
produce a very good collection of pictures and 
models. The scliools will spend thou.sands of 
pounds on laboratories, and on cjpen scholarships 
by wliich thc^y hope to “ attract clever boys,” and 
to say they cannot afford £^o a year is absurd. 
Let them suppress one open .scholarship, and leave 
one clover boy unattiacted, so as to benefit the 
whole school in perpetuity. 

■Suppose tliat by hook or by crook we have our 
pictures: how are we to use them? Certain of 
tliese which are likely to be often needed will 
hang permanently on the class-room walls; 
besides the maps of Italy nnd Greece, there will 
be one or two of the large wall-pictures which 
illustrate the theatre, the Roman house, Roman or 
(ireek soldieis and armour, the ancient ship, and 
so forth,' according to the auihor or subject just 
then m hand. Photographs and smaller pictures 
are most convenfhntly exhibited in frames with 
movable backs, which can be easily made by any 
picture-framer. These will be chost-n to illustrate 
the day’s work. Thus a lesson on the “ Medea” 
might be illustrated by :i portrait of Euripides, 
plan*of Greek theatre, views of the theatres at 


to provide them. Electrotypes of coins 
ye also most u.seful, not only for their 
historic interest, but often for their 
artistic beauty. Plaster casts of famous 
statues are a great ornam«it to a class¬ 
room.* 

Most interesting of all are genuine 
antiques, and schoolmasters will find it 
well worth while to get a few. It is 
not difficult to get a small Greek vase, 
and many coins can be bought quite 
cheap. Greek or Roman sling-bfillcts, 
or arrow-heads, can sometimes be had. 
Boys have a quite superstitious rever¬ 
ence for an original, and are interested 
even in a potsherd from Mycenae with 
nothing on it. As I am addressing my 
fellow-augurs, I will not scruple to 
make a confession. When I have 



Ulysses anJ the Siiens (rrom a Greek vase). 

{hitffn A Hilt rsoft's “ Pit tofial A to lloiiu'r " (.1/fSAfs, Crctfel Jt Co.) 


coins and electrotypes to show, I pass 
round the genuine coins first. Someone is sure 
to ask whether they are real, and 1 can answer 
yes with a clear conscience; the electrotypes then 
usually pass without comment. 

^ Mr» Ready, of the British Museuia, supplies electrotypes of coins at 
2 S. 6d, each ; Jlrucciani, Covent Garden, has a fair collecUon of casts. 


Athens and Epidaurus, pictures of actors, scene in 
thegreen-room, the picture of Medea from Pompeii. 
A chapter of the Gallic wars would require Cy- 

1 Two scries are published, with pictures of varying merit. CybuKkt, 
** Tabula; quihus auliqultates Gr<cc«i: et Latino: illusti^niur'* (Kohler, 
Leipzig), or ss. each; Launiir, ** Wandtardu /ur Veraiischaulichung 
anttker Lebens und Kunst.” 
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bulski’s plate of Roman siege-engines, plan of the 
Roman camp, Roman soldiers and armour, per¬ 
haps a plate or two from Trajan’s Column, and a 
portrait of Ca-sar. A denarius, with Csesar’s head 
on it, might also be brought in. Homer is 
capable of much illustration, as may be seen at a 
glance from Anderson’s “ .^tlas to Horner ’ (axs.), 
but unluckily the pictures have not yet been repro¬ 
duced so as to be useful in the class-room. For 
the Sicilian lixpedition we could produce portraits 
of Thucydides and Alcihiades, a coin or electro¬ 
type of Syracuse, rai.sed ma{f of city and hr^rbour, 
Cybulski’s Greek soldiers and armour, Greek 
soldiers arming and fighting from the vases, a leaden 



I a/thic C',». 
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sling-bolt and an arrow-head, perhaps a lance-head 
and real Greek helmet from the school museum. 

These illustrations teach many new facts, but 
their real merit is something else : the help to the 
memory, and the interest caused by them. A 
picture or'rnodel serves endless descriptions, and is 
fv easier to understand and recall; and the 
sleepiest dunce is aroused to curiosity by the 
sight of such things. An afternoon’s lesson on a 
hot summer’s day often goes off quite pleasantly 
by these means. When the boy’s attention 
wanders, and his eyes with it, they* rest not on 
ink-splashed ..walls, but on bright pictures, 
which he absorbs unconsciously and remembers. 
Boys may be taught how to learn also, if for 


example a new picture is put up which they do 
not understand. Say it is the monument of 
Dexileos, with a Greek inscription under it, and 
someone wants to know what it means. You 
suggest that anyone who likes may try to de¬ 
cipher it, and if anyone succeeds you may offer 
him, as a prize, a small picture of the same, 
which you can get from the English Photographic 
Company for tlireepence. Several boys will try, 
and I have often had astonishingly good results 
from that very picture. The boys get quite a 
new idea about Greek writing, which they usually 
imagiue to have been just what it is in our text¬ 
books, stops and all. The successful boy puts his 
picture up in his study, and takes it home, and 
there’s no saying where the missionary work of 
! that picture will stop. Or again, the pictures 
may be made directly useful for our special pur- 
; po.se of teaching the ancient languages, if we talk 
, about them or ask simple questions in Latin or 
i Greek, to be answered in the same language. In 
, fact, there is no end to the usefulness and interest 
I of pictures and models as aids to classical study. 

! .SOMR USI'.KUI. I’UBLlCATIOXh. 

Two magnificeiil scries offplatcs are issued liy IJi uckmann, of 
Municli : “ Dcnkmuler dor Griccliischer und Rdmischen .Skulp- 
tur,” and “ Giiechischc und Koniische fottnats,” each .series 
meant to comprise about too parts at the part, liruckniann 
j also issues a large series of photographs of sculpture under the 
j title of •' Kinzehcrkaul,” sold separately (mostly 6d each); in 
I this he inc ludes only what no one else has jrhotographed, and 
j he hopes in time to pliotogiaph everything. Mo.st of the large 
I nniseuins sell photographs, though none have complete sets. 

I The Hritish Aluseura lias piihlishi-'d a portfolio of “Ancient 
I .Sculpture.” Grevel and Co.’s “^Classical .Sculpluie Gallery” 
issues a |>.irt each week (12s. a year); it contains the usual 
(jerman muddle of all periods, countries, and stjles, hut those 
who live long may see all the chief sculptures reproduced here. 

It is worth getting. Roman warfare under the Kmpire is 
illustrated by Cichoriiis’s “ Reliefs der Trojanftssule.” VaSB- 
paintings: Ilartwig, “ GrcchiscBe Meisterschalen ”; I..enormant 
and iJe Witte, “ Klite des Monuments Ceraraographiques ”; 
Gerh.'^d, “Auserlesese Vasenbilder.” All these can be got 
unbound, and so used for class work. 

The teacher will find the following books useful: Baumeister, 

“ Denkmalcr der Classiclicn Alterthuras,” 3 vols., in dictionary 
form (the cliief pictures arc published separately and cheaply 
as “ Bdder au.s der Gr. und Korn. Altcrthums fur SchUler,” 
Munich, 1889). Uarenberg and Saglio, “ Dictionnaiie des 
Antitjuites gr. et roAi.” (in progress), 5 fr. the part; “ Wiener 
Vorlegebliitter ” (vase paintings in outline); Murray and Smith, 

“ White* Athenian Lecylhi in the British Museum and 
“ Designs from Greek Vases” ; Murray, “ Specimens of Greek 
Vases in the 6riti.sh Museum Firmin-Didot (Paris) publish 
M. Reinach’s “ Bibliothcque des Monumeiits Figurds” at 25 fr. 
a volume, a cheap reprint of scarce works. Lcroux publishes 
the same scholar’s “ Kdperloite des Vases Feints ” and “ Reper¬ 
toire de la Statuarie,” at the absurdly low price of 5 fr. a 
volume. Portraits: Bernoulli, “ Rdmische Iconographie.” 
There is no similar wprk on Greek portraits. I a.sk pardon for 
mentioning a small “Atlas of Greek and Roman Portraits” 
(Dent, 2 parts, is. 6d. each), a.s there is nothing elw of the 
sort. Portraits on Coins i Imhoof Blumer, “ Portrats auf gr. and 
torn. Mttnzen ”; Schreiber, “ Atlas of Classical Antiquities,” 
2IS. (Macmillan); “ Bildeir zni Mythologie and Gesebiebte 
der Griechen und RSman ” (Hoppe-Gtaeser, AHenna). 
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EDUCATION AT THE PARIS EXHI¬ 
BITION. 

(From Our Special Correspondent at Paris.) 

T he larger portion of the Educational Ex¬ 
hibits are housed in the long left wing of the 
Palais des Champs de Mars. It is heic 
that the principal countries are to be found- ■ 
Great Britain, America, Russia, Hungary, Hol¬ 
land, and especially France, which alone occupies 
more space than all the other nations put togethei. 
The French colonies and Algeria exhibit, however, 
at the Trocadero. Their example is copied by 
Canada, which has included its educational section 
in the general exhibition. Italy, again, has placed 
its school-work in the graceful palace it has erected 
on the banks of the Seine. Bosnia and Herze¬ 
govina, Bulgaria, Greece, Mexico, Peru, Rou- 
inania and Servia have likewise utilised their 
“ palaces ” for the same purpose. Austria alone is 
represented by a School-garden at Vincennes, and 
Germany has sent nothing at all. The absence of 
the most educational country in the world is 
variously explained. It i.s»supposed by some that 
Germany, having arrived at a high state of peda¬ 
gogical excellence, is unwilling to participate id 
an exhibition where she has nothing to learn and 
much to loose by unveiling the secrets of her 
success. Others aflirm that, determined to come 
out at the top in all the sections in which she is 
competing, Germany has decided to make all her 
efforts for the industrial and mechanical sections, 
in which she has certainly succeeded. 

The French .sectiod is very thorough indeed. 
All the 86 departments are represented, as well 
as the territory of Belfort. There is a model 
class-room of a primary school-room, which will 
give English visitors a very truthful notion of the 
ordinary type of a French school. On the walls 
are bung the Declaration of the Rights of Man, the 
“ loi gvaumont " on cruelty to animals, whir^ the 
recent discussions on the bull-fights* has made 
very “ acb/r/’’at present. There is a map of the 
department and of the commune, the pictures of 
French scenery that bear a strong resemblance to 
the railway advertisements, and are distributed 
by the Ministry to the schools. Blackboards 
abound, and against one side of the room is a 
school museum and library, while above the 
teacher’s head hangs a chart relating to •agricul¬ 
tural experiments. In front pf the teacher’s desk 
are several rows of seats of different sizes for the 
children, who come to school at six years of age 
and leave at 13. It is difficult to give anything 
like an adequate idea of the primary section, or, 
indeed, of any section of French education. The 
authorities have certainly spared no pains in order 
to render it as complete as pbssible. First the 
teachers were invited by the inspectors to send in 
certain exhibits on trial. These were subjected 
to a careful selection, arid the best sorted out. A 
further weeding out was subsequently made by 
the impeeUur i'Academie who is at the head of each 


department, and the second selection despatched 
to Paris. But even then the primary exhibits 
proved far too numerous. They btled no less than 
880 packing cases. A third and final choice had 
to be made, which is represented to-day at the 
Exhibition. 

The Infant-school section is probably less 
developed in France th’an in England in the State 
schools owing to the competition of the religious 
establishments. The section, therefore, given to 
the ccoh naturally is rf:oraparatively small com¬ 
pared, with the imiflense space occupied by the 
rest of primary education. It is interesting to 
note that of the five-and-a-half millions in the 
elementary schools nearly four rniHions are in the 
State schools as against a million and a half re¬ 
ceiving a sectarian education, and of the latter 
number by far the greater portion are girls. Still 
the work of the Roman Catholic schools is a very 
great one, as a glance at the exhibition of the Frires 
des holes chreiienites ef 1 'Union des frires enseignants 
w ill shore. The two bodies, if somewhat unduly 
depreciated in France by the Government, are 
strongly backed by them in their foreign work, 
which is especially organised and developed in the 
East. A cursory glance aPthe work of the Frircs 
des holes cliretiennes reveals their strength in writing 
and geography. Further on we come to the 
Associations laiqiies, the Pliilotechnique at Paris, with 
847 roars and 12,897 pupils, and the Polytechnique, 
which has gone up by leaps and bounds, and held 
last year no less than 700 conrs in Paris. These 
institutions are practically evening schools, and 
fulfil the double purpose of enabling pupils to con¬ 
tinue their studies or of applying themselves to 
professional subjA:ts. Beyond these comes a fine 
dispfay by the great school publishers, Relageau, 
Amand Coins, De Larousse and others. We 
notice several maps that are very clear, but too 
small to be seen from the back bench of a large 
class. We come next to exhibits of the Blanc 
Sprache, a sort of new Volapiik. When will 
people learn that there can be no universal 
language till the associations of ideas form them¬ 
selves in exactly the same fashion in the minds of 
individuals of different nations and races? This 
may hap^ien in the linguist, but until then it would 
be wise to give Iniguistic inventors a wide berth. 

The Agricultural Education section is divided 
into two parts. One deals with the agricultural 
education given in the primary and higher primary 
schools. Especially interesting to those who de¬ 
mand the introduction of the notions of agricultural 
science into our schools are the numerous experi¬ 
ments made with various manures either in the 
champs d’experieme of the schools or jn a more 
modest form in flower-pots. Attached to this 
section is a small garden outside the building,*in 
which M. R6n6 Leblanc, the great advocate of 
agricultural education in schools, has established 
a complete series of experiments. The second 
section of agricultural education deals with the 
professional schools, from the hole pratique up to 
the InstituP agronomique at Paris, which turns out 
hot mere farming experts but agricultural chemists. 
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The retrospcclive exhibition of French education 
is full of intorestiiif,' reminiscences. There are 
portraits of those who have left a name in the 
annals of l''rench education, and many curious 
contemporary engravinffs which illustrate the 
village dominie in all his glory some 180 years 
ago, which inevitably recall the verses of Gold¬ 
smith. The section devoted to the ecoles mrniales 
is an admirable object lesson of the immense 
amount of money and thought that the French 
have expended in order ts render the training of 
these primary teachers as thorough as possible. 

The French Secondary Eilucation exhibition is 
less attractive than the Primary. It contains, 
however, .some, fine examples of artistic work. 
The I'rcres des ccohs chyetienncs are also exhibitors 
as well as the crack religious College Stanislaus, 
w'hich has a knack of carrying off a large number 
of prizes at the concours f^hicral. A huge plan of an 
ideal college displayed by one of the publishers 
has a pathetic interest for Englishmen, as it bears 
the name of the late Pore Melon, who came to 
England scarcely a year ago in order to study the 
English .school system with a view to copying the 
best of its methods. The University section con¬ 
tains a very fine collection of photographs of the 
different universities, with specimens of their 
work, the whole giving a very strong idea of the 
enormous intellectual activity of the country. 

The purely technical P'rench work has been 
arranged in a separate building. Those people in 
England who feel inclined to rest content with 
what we have accomplished in the w;iy of technical 
education would do well to visit this section. 
The School of Arts et Metiers, at Chalons, contains 
machines put together by pupifs such as nontech¬ 
nical institute in England can .show, and many of 
the other technical schools display very note¬ 
worthy work. Limoges, among others, has a 
charming exhibit of pottery, which all lovers of 
ceramics should make a point of seeing. Of the 
other countries, America has certainly the most 
complete exhibition. Unfortunately, its very com¬ 
pleteness makes all attempt at an.ilysis impo.ssible. 
Despite the comparatively narrow space it occu¬ 
pies in comparison with France, its representatives 
have managed to gi\e a general conspectus of 
their educational systen) and methods. They 
contrive to put a whole school into a cupboard by 
means of a very ingenious device. Photos of the 
school and its work are arranged on wooden 
screens which are fastened together in a book 
form, and can be locked up like an ordinary 
cabinet. Underneath the cabinet are kept speci¬ 
mens of the ympils’ work. The exhibits are 
grouped generally under cities, and give a most 
admirable object-lesson of the way in which 
A*merica has organised her educational ladder from 
the gutter to the university. The whole exhibition 
should prove a regular eye-opener to all who visit 
it from England. 

We have already spoken of the excellence of 
French technical education. But the Americans 
have gone one better with their magnificent tech¬ 
nical colleges, which receive pupils at iS and 


keep them for four years. When will English 
people learn that it is only a question of time as 
to when we shall lose the engineering trades to 
America, sis we have already 16 st the chemical 
trade to Germany? In the heyday of a war- 
boom, when trade in engineering work is ficti¬ 
tiously inllated, it may be difficult to obtain a 
hearing. We can only hope the inevitable reaction 
which must come will come as soon as possible, 
in order to set people thinking on the supreme 
need of really higher technical training. 

Another country which has expended a great 
deal on its exhibition is Hungary, and certainly 
the .show is eminently creditable to a nation whose 
independence is barely thirty years old. The 
Government have made prodigious efforts to cap¬ 
ture the scholastic population by building veritable 
.school palaces, which could vie with those of the 
London School Board, in towns of five and ten 
thousand inhabitants. Unfortunately they have 
not done so much for the teachers, who number 
about one to every ninety children. On the other 
hand, the teacheis arc in sohie ways the most 
favoured of their kind in Euiopc. When they 
retire, their pension is exactly the same a§ their 
pay when on the ac'dve list. The educational 
activity of Hungary is thoroughly conceivable 
"when it is understood that, out of a population of 
nineteen millions, only about ten millions are Hun¬ 
garian ; the rest are divided up among five or six 
other races. In addition there are no less than 
seven or eight diflerent religious creeds in the 
country. 

'J'he Engli.sh bhxhibition does not come out 
badly, considering the parsimonious way in which 
it has been treated compared with the other coun¬ 
tries. Still the weakness of our want of system is 
\ ery evident. Apart from the work of some of the 
great Board schools and big public schools, there 
is a want of unity about it which must make the 
English educational system a sore puzzle to the 
foreign experts. Unfortunately the best part of 
English education, its educational spirit and its 
freedom and variety, are just the things that abso¬ 
lutely refuse to lend themselves to exhibition at 
all. And hence in many respects the English 
section compares disadvantageously with those of 
its neighbours. The same is true of the Welsh 
Exhibition. Sqotland, on the other hand, though 
naturally a small exhibition, is more compact and 
intelligible. The Dominion of Canada is very well 
represdnteds" and its exhibition does infinite honour 
to our premier colony. Canadian education, which 
in many ways resembles the American, has 
adopted the same method of putting a whole school 
into a cupboard. Its school administration, how¬ 
ever, is not exactly the same. The Protestant 
schools in a city are under a Protestant Board, 
and the Catholics under a Catholic, and the indi¬ 
vidual ratepayers elect to support the school they 
prefer. The system apparently works out very 
well. 

Space precludes notice of the exhibitions of the 
other countries, among whom, honoris causae one 
may well cite Japan, which has progressed with 
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gtant strides during the last thirty years. A good 
word is also due to Bulgaria. The Bulgarian in¬ 
dependence was due to the Bulgarian schoolmaster, 
who kept alive> among the people the sense of 
national independence. The Government have not 
proved ungrateful, as il shown by the statistics of 
the numerous elementary schools with which it 
has covered the country. 

It is to be hoped that all interested in English 
education, who are not too proud to learn from 
others, will come over here and see with their own 
eyes what other nations arc doing in education. 
An hour or two spent in the French primary sec¬ 
tion, in the French Technical Exhibition, or in 
the American department, will probably bring 
home to them, in a way they never realised before, 
the immense amount of pains and money our 
neighbours have expended in order to build up 
their present flourishing e.stablishments, and dis¬ 
gust them for ever with our half-hearted, hap¬ 
hazard, piece-meal methods of tinkering with the 
ijueslion of national education. 


CLAY-MODELLING IN SCllOtJLG. 

# 

]{y T. I.. IIUMliKKsj'ON'F., A.K.C.S., B.Sc. 
t'oHiily School, Dolgelley. 

T he immediate purpose of thi.s article is to 
describe my experience in the arrangement 
and carrying out ot a couise ot instruction 
in clay-modelling, rather than to discuss at length 
the more abstract queslion ot its merits as a form 
of manual and artistic training. It will be suffi¬ 
cient to mention a few of its claims to acceptance 
as a school subject. It trains the sense of touch 
and of proportion in three dimensions, introduces 
a new and beautiful medium for the expression of 
aesthetic perception, and develops in a marked 
manner manual dexterity.* ^ 

MllTHOD UK IxSTKCCTION. 

The form of instruction here advised and de¬ 
scribed is adapted for children of the age of twelve 
upwards. Those whose fortune it is to teach 
(juite young children are recomnfended to consult 
the excellent “ Manual of Clay Modelling,” by 
Miss Unwin, published by Messrs. Longnjans and 
Co., iij which the method of modelling from 
common objects is described.* For children of the 
age of twelve and upwards the method of model¬ 
ling from the cast is most satisfactory. 

The casts most suitable are those large and bold 
in treatment, such as the rosettes from the Capitol, 
foliage from Notre Dame, plums, pears, &c. A 
useful list of suitable casts will be found in the 
South Kensington syllabus of Elementary Model¬ 
ling from the Cast. Portions of the human figure, 
such as eyes, noses, are interesting to model, and 
have the advantage that bad modelling is more 
apparent than in the copying of ornament. An 


expenditure of to £10 would be sufficient to 
supply a convenient stock of casts for a class of 
ten to twenty boys. 

Higher Work. 

Boys who have become atlepts in modelling 
these more simple examples may be allowed to 
attempt masks and h^ads, though this work will 
be found much more difficult. There is no ap¬ 
parent reason why models in alto-relief of the 
human figure should i^ot be attempted by oldejr 
boys. ^ ;\.s an alternative or further form of higher 
work, designs in the flat may be interpreted and 
modelled in relief. This is excellent training, and 
may lead to original designs and their execution 
in clay. A design for decorating Some part of the 



The DrcNsei and Modelling Tools. 

{Phohf hy n. TtKryft, A6en/ovfy») 

school and possibly introducing the school insignia 
might appropriately be attempted. 

The modelling room, like all art rooms, should 
be lighted from the north, and preferably by high 
lights. A special room, though not absolutely 
necessary, is certainly desirable, and forms an in¬ 
teresting feature in a school. The casts are hung 
round the room at convenient heights,. We have 
found the picture-rail and movable hook an excel¬ 
lent method. • 

The Apparatus, 

The modelling board is best made of mahogany; 
a convenieijt size is i8in. by i6in. By affixing a 
piece of wood square to the board, it will be pos¬ 
sible to fit gach board into a compaVtment of a 
dresser; the advantage of this arrangement being 
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that the clay is more easily kept moist, confined 
as it is in a closed place. The first photograph 
shows such a dresser with boards in and out of 
their compartments. Great care should be taken 
that the boards fit quite loosely into their com¬ 
partments. They should be of well-seasoned 
mahogany; but even then they swell very much 
in contact with the moist clay, and much trouble 
will arise if a board gets fixed in its compart¬ 
ment. 

The first photograph shows also the most useful 
tools, standing in a piece of clay above the boards. 
They are made of pearwood, and cost about 3d. 
each. Each hoy should have two or three, but it 
is most necessary to insist that the fingers are the 
chief tools. Stress should be laid on the impor¬ 
tance of building up the model by superpo.sition of 
small pieces of clay. The wooden tools should 
only be used for details, and any attempt to carve 
the clay should be checked. Comparison of the 
shadows of cast and model should be used to test 
the accuracy of the work. 

On a stand in front of the dresser, and also in 
the second photograph between the two children’s 
heads, is the first successful cast made at the 
school. It is a rosette from the Capitol, ami was 
modelled in clay by a boy after about thirty les¬ 
sons of one hour. It was afterwards cast in 
plaster. On the floor is the box used for the clay. 
It is air-tight, and is painted inside (a zinc 
lining might have been used, but this is more ex¬ 
pensive). The clay is kept in Id'mps, which should 
be sprinkled occasionally with water and covered 
with a wet rag. It should be quite soft, but not 
wet enough to soil the fingers. The cost is ros. 
per cwt. » 

Most of the ornaments are modelled on a* clay 
ground. This is easily made with the help of a 
wire or a piece of wood with a straight edge. 
When the work is finished for the day, it is 
covered by a damp cloth and put away in its com¬ 
partment. It will be found in good condition in a 
week's time. 

The second photograph shows the working 
arrangement. The board is supported on an easel, 
and model and cast are similarly placed with 
reference to the light, in order to got similar 
shadows. The tools are again Indicated. They 
should be kept quite clean during work. 

Casting. 

It is very desirable that good models in clay 
should be cast in plaster, not only as a permanent 
record of the .work done, but as a gratifying reward 
for good work. To de.scribe in detail the process 
of casting is impossible in a short article, but I 
may proffer a few hints, and the assurance that 
both patience and perseverance will be necessary 
to master the eccentricities of plaster of Paris. 
The plaster should be fresh, and should be 
sprinkled on to the water contained in a deep 
vessel, until it rises to the level of th^ water or a 
little above. Then stir (but not for a very long 
time), and pour over the clay model suitably em¬ 
banked. If the plaster is of the right consistency 


(a little thicker than cream), it will set hard in* a 
quarter-of-an-hour or so, and the clay may be 
removed from the intaglio. The latter should be 
well cleaned out, covered all oven with soap solu¬ 
tion, and filled up with,plaster of the same thick¬ 
ness as before. When ’che cast has set, the 
intaglio must be chipped away with a chisel and 
mallet. If the intaglio was well soaped, it should 
separate easily from the cast, but it is almost cer¬ 
tain that the cast will be somewhat damaged by 
the chisel until great dexterity is acquij^ed. Small 
wounds may, however, be repaired with plaster. 
It would be well to practise on casts of models in 
which there is no undercutting. A little help from 
an expert should be obtained if possible. 



Tlie Working; 'At ranReincnl 
C. If. Towj'u afuf Af'crtfiK'iy. 

r" 

A 4 arge> selection of casts may be seen at 
Messrs, lirucciani, 40, Kussell Street, Covent 
Garden. Thomas Laurie, 28, Paternoster Row, 
has recently published a good series by Messrs. 
Taylor and McKechnie. The tools may be ob¬ 
tained from Lechertier Barbe, 95, Jermyn Street, 
W., and the clay from Brucciani or from a pot¬ 
tery. All the woodwork can be done by a capable 
joiner. . ^ 

Any teacher of drawing with aptitude and some- 
artistic potentiality* may, by practising nimself, 
acquire sufficient knowledge of modelling to enable 
him to carry out such a course as has been de¬ 
scribed. Good work can be done without expert 
knowledge; for this is the less necessary, oia 
account of the interesting nature of the work. 

Moi)EIJ.ing develops the power of observation, for to imitate 
we must observe closely, and only by close observation can we 
learn to appreciate the beautiful which is enshrined in those 
grand specimens of ancient Greek sculpture which have come 
down to us, and to which the untrained eye is blind.— 
(Evangeline Stirling.) ^ 
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MARKS AND MARKING. 

By Haroi.d W. Atkinson, M.A. 

AssistantiMaster in Rossall School. 

II.— Summatj6n of Marks. 

The second part of the subject will include such 
cases as the compilation of totals for a mathe¬ 
matical set including Euclid, algebra and arith¬ 
metic (or other subjects as well), and the 
compilation of form totals from the marks in the 
various subjects learnt in sets. 

In these cases the difficulty of deciding on 
maxima for the subjects must be faced. Whether 
the maxima represent the relative value of the 
subjects as educational agents or their supposed 
relative difficulty, or are based on the number of 
hours given to the subject, is a question for con¬ 
sideration. On only one of these systems would 
there be any possibility of agreement as to the 
maxima to be assigned, namely, that of taking the 
number of hours as the basis. The two other 
possible bases woiWd result in about as many 
schemes of maxima as there are teachers. 

As an example of the first rase put above, that 
of compiling a total for a se^t in mathematics, let 
us suppose the pupils to be working in two divi¬ 
sions in each subject, but the divisions containing 
different boys in the different subjects. Here 
there is a double difficulty to contend with. First, 
what are to be the relative proportions of marks 
in the subjects themselves; and, secondly, what 
is to be the proportion of marks in the first divi¬ 
sion to those in the second division ? Is this 
proportion to be the same between the two 
divisions in each subject ? To take the second 
point first, the answer can only be. No, not neces¬ 
sarily ; the proportion must depend on the relative 
advancement of the average pupil in the divisions. 
W^ith regard to the first point, it would seem that 
there ought to be taken into account the relative 
importance of the subject to the pupil at the time. 
Thus, to a beginner in ifiathematics the most 
important subject is, presumably, arithmetic, *and 
this should consequently have the larger share of 
marks, and indeed of time. In an advanced set, 
the arithmetic would only take a second place, 
not only because of less time being devoted to it, 
but also because the time given to it would be 
more for the sake of keeping up tKe subject than 
for the purpose of learning much fresh work. In 
such a class the other and newer subj^ts should 
have a.ssigned to them a share qf marks greater in 
proportion than theamount of tiniedevoted to them. 

Similar considerations should theoretically con¬ 
trol the systems of marking in a school generally. 
Thus, in a low form, English should have a pro¬ 
portionally greater maximum than German, a 
subject started later and of less importance at the 
time than English. In a higher* form, when the 
mother tonguo has been more thoroughly learnt, 
greater weight should be allowed to German or 
French, whmh, though perhaps no more hours are 
assigned to them, are becoming a more important 
factor in the pupil's curriculum. 


Such theoretical considerations are often at 
present outweighed by practical considerations, 
such as aiming at a uniform system of marking 
throughout a whole classical or modern ride. 
Equally unreasonable would it seem to be to 
assign two hundred to the mere beginner in Greek 
verse, and the same to French, which is a subject 
that the beginner in Greek verse has usi^ly 
carried to the stage at which it should be, as men¬ 
tioned above, receiving a larger relative maximum 
than at its earlier stages.. 

Theory, then, would condemn the custom of 
having a uniform scale of maxima for a large 
series of forms such as compose a “side.” Its 
practical advantages are more apparent than real. 
For it is so easy to scale marks to*any maximum 
that it matters not in what circumstances the 
marks are produced, they can be instantly scaled 
to any maximum required. 

We now proceed to the consideration of methods 
used for incorporating into form orders the marks 
for subjects learnt in “ sets." 

The two chiefly used may be distinguished as 
the zero and the non-zero systems of bonuses, 
according as the low'est marks in each set are, or 
are not, reduced to zero befort; the bonuses for the 
position of the set are added. The latter pre¬ 
serves more correctly the relative positions of boys 
in the same set, while tending to separate unduly 
tho.se in different sets, while the former preserves 
the relative position of those in different sets at the 
expense of the relatwe position of tho.se in the same 
set. A concrete case will best explain these points. 


Zei*o System. Non-Zrro System. 




Mark-. 

Sc-ilcd 

iioniis 

Scaled 

Bonut» 




60—0. 

added. 

top—60. 

added. 

Set a. 

250 

iSo 

60 

no 

60 

no 


180 

110 

37 


43 

93 


70 

0 

0 

so 

17 

67 





1 

No bonus 


No bonus. 

Set B. 

250 

180 

60 

60 

60 

60 


180 

110 

37 

37 i 

43 

43 


70 

0 

0 

0 1 

1 

17 


H. 




t 



Set a.' 

250 

110 

60 

no 

60 

no 

1 

■ to 

.^0 

18 

68 ; 

43 

93 

i 

150 


0 

50 ! 

36 

86 

1 




No !>oiu]s. 


No bonus. 

Set B.! 

250 

110 

60 

60 

60 

60 


180 

30 

i8 

iS 1 

43* 

43 


ISO 



0 

36 

36 


A comparison of the results of the two methods 
will show certain marked differences between thfe 
systems. 

Let us consider two sets, A and B, out of which 
we suppose ourselves to have chosen the marks of 
the top, middle and bottom boys. The marks are, 
for the sake of simplicity, imagined to be the same 
id the two set^. In Table II. the marks of the 
bottom boy are ttiken higher than in Table I, In 
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Table I. it will be seen that while the niarks of the 
bottom boy of set A on the zero system are below 
those of the top boy of set 1^, the reverse is the case 
on the non-zero system. This is also the case, of 
course, in Table 11 . (no and 60 have been taken 
as the maxima for the two sets respectively, as 
showing the principle of overlapping adopted in 
the zero system, and for piirjioses of easy com¬ 
parison the same maxima have been used in both 
systems, though in the non-zero system the 
maxima of 100 and 50 wguld suffice.) 

Now it will be seen that On the zero sysjeni it is 
a di.sadvantage, so far as marks for his form order 
are concerned, for the bottom boy of a set to be 
where he is, since he would score more as top boy 
of the low'er set. On the non-zero system, on the 
other hand, the bottom boy of set A must almost 
always score more than the top boy of set 15 . Fur¬ 
ther, the differences between two boys in the same 
set are exaggerated by the zero system. 

Let us now turn to Table II. In this case the 
niarks of the lowest boys are supposed higher than 
in Table 1 . On the zero syslemi this has the 
effect of seriously affecting not himself, but all the 
members of the set between the top and bottom, 
while on the non-zeto system this is not the case. 
On the zero system, in a set with a smart bottom 
boy, all suffer for his smartness. Thus, in set B, 
the middle boy’s marks ate just halved by the rise 
here assumed in the maiks of the bottom boy. 
For these reasons the zero system seems tfic less 
perfect. * 

tet another point. On the zero system, the 
bottom boy knows that whatever work he does he 
cannot get more th.an his 50 or his o towards his 
form order, and this may lend*to discourage him. 
On the non-zero system, he knows that, in afldition 
to his 50 or his o, he can always put on a certain 
propoition more. Compare, for instance, the 67 
against 50 or the 86 against 50 in the final marks 
of the bottom boy in set A in each table. 

The objection to the non-zero system is that it 
may lead to the differences between the bottom 
boy of set A and the top boy of set B becoming 
too large. Thus, perhaps the difference between 
8(i and 60 in Table II. is too large. On the other 
hand, the zero system produces a diffjprence that 
is always a negative (juantity. ‘It is, indeed, very 
questionable whether it is right to make the marks 
of the two sets overlap, in spite of all that may be 
said in favour of it. 

Considering, then, the pros and cons of the two 
methods, the best that can be said for them is that 
they are systems that are mechanically ea.sy to 
calculate and work wdth. No one could be found, 
probably, who would assert that either is satisfac¬ 
tory or scientific. The great differences in their 
tesults point to the fact that one or the other, or 
even both, are seriously defective. It yet remains 
to evolve some system that is satisfactory from all 
points of view. 

The marks so scaled for the wh»le of the sets 
are re-scgled to suit the individual forms, so that 
the highest marks for the set subject bear some 
certain ratio to the rest of the work of the form. 


EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY. 

A CouKsu OF Work haskd on piE Junior Local 
Examinations of Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities. 

J 5 y I'KOF. J. 15 . Coi.UMAX, A.K.C..S., KI.C. 
.South-Wcblern Polytechnic, Chelsea. 

YI.—Sulphur—Hydrogen Sulphide and Sul¬ 
phides—Sulphur Dioxide—SulphprouB Acid 
and Sulphites—Sulphur Trioxide—Sul¬ 

phuric Acid and Sulphates—Varieties of 
Phosphorus. 

T he subject is treated in such a manner as to 
give the teacher working details of the ex¬ 
periments suitable for the course. The 
experiments, unless otherwise stated, are to be 
performed by the student. If the experiment is 
starred it should cither be performed by the 
teacher in the lecture room, or done by the student 
under the personal supervision ,of the teacher. 

(48) SULFIIUR. 

The chief source otsulphur is “ native sulphur,” 
which is found in most volcanic districts. Sul¬ 
phur also occuts in the combined state as metallic 
sulphides, notably as a sulphide of iron called iron 
pyrites. 

Jixpt. 97.—Heat a little powdered iron pyrites 
in an ignition tube, and notice the sublimate of 
yellow sulphur. 

Modifications of Sulphur. —Sulphur occurs in 
several allotropic forms with very different pro¬ 
perties ; three of these modifications are described 
below. 

Expl. y8.—Place a few pieces of sulphur in a 
test-tube and heal very gradually ; carefully note 
the colour and appearance as the heating pro¬ 
ceeds. 

The sulphur will first melt to a pale, limpid 
liquid; if it is now pbured out into water, it will 
form the* ordinary yellow, brittle variety. As the 
heating continues, the sulphur will darken and be¬ 
come less limpid, until it is so thick that the tube 
may be inverted without the sulphur flowing out. 
Eventually it will become limpid once more and 
almost black in colour. If a little of the melted 
sulphur is no^t' poured out into water, it will be 
found to be soft and elastic, i.e., plastic. This 
plastic vaijpcty will return to the brittle form on 
standing for .some hours. , 

• Expt. 99.—Half fill a small porcelain dish with 
“ roll ” sulphur, and carefiilly heat until the sulphur 
is melted. Allow the liquid to cool until a thin 
crust forms. Next make two holes with a stout 
wire at opposite sides of the dish, and pour out the 
still liquid sulphur from below the crust. When 
the dish is cool; break open the crust, notice that 
transparent, needle-like crystals of sulphur have 
formed. Put aside the dish for a day or two, and 
notice the change in appearance. 

'’''Expt. 100.—Shake up a little sulphur with three 
times Its volume of carbon disulphide, taking care 
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to keep the inflammable liquid away from a flame. 
Filter the liquid through a dry filter into a dry 
beaker; cover the beaker with a piece of paper and 
allow the solvent ilowly to evaporate in the open 
air or in a draught ch.qnber. Note the appear¬ 
ance and form of the crystals. 

(49) liVDROGBN Sui.PIlinE AND Sci.I’HIDRS. 

This giis is readily made by tl)e action of hydrocidoric .acid 
upon ferrous sulphide : since it is soluble in watci, it should he 
collected by downward displacement, and since it pos-iesses a 
fo’tid odour and k very poifoiwm, it should be prepared in a 
draught chamber. 

Fit up the apparatus as shown in Fig. .?2. Cover the bottom 
of the bottle with pieces of 
ferrou-s sulphide, and add 
hydrochloric acid diluted 
with twice its volume of 
water. Collect three jais of 
the gas by downward dis¬ 
placement. 

Expt. 101. Burn a j.ir of 
the gas, notice the blue ll.ifuc 
and the deposition of sul¬ 
phur : also notice that sul¬ 
phur dio.\ide g.as (50) is 
loimed, which has a pungent 
smell, and turns potassium 
dichromate solution a green 
colour. 

Expt. 102.—Bring in con- 
t.act with a )ar of this gas a 
jar of chlorine gas (31), notice that sulphur is deposited and 
that fumes of hydrochloric acid gas aie foimed when the jars 
are exposed to the air. 

Expt. 10).- I’lace a strip of, filter-paper steeped in lead ace¬ 
tate solution in a jar ol the gas. The paper is immediately 
blackened (see expt. 105). 

Expt. J04. - Pass the gas through water, the water will 
acquire the smell of the gas and give a slight and reaction to 
bliFe litmus paper. 

Expt. 105. - Pass the gas into solutions of leid acetate, anti¬ 
mony chloride and mercuric chloride respectively, sulphides of 
the respective inct.als will be precipitated. ^ , 

(50) Sulphur Dioxinu Gas. 

This gas is produced when sulphur is burnt 
in air or oxygen (Article II., 14). It is readily 
prepared by the reduction of sulphuric acid. 

Expt. 106.—Fit up the appara^tus shown in 
F>g 33 - Cover the bottom of the flask with copper 
turnings, add strong sulphuric acid, and gently 
heat the mixture. Collect three jars byjdowtiward 
displacement. , 

Expt. 107.—Notice the pungent smell of the 
gas, also Its acid action on wetted blue litmus 
paper. Pour in a little potassium dichroniate 
solution, and notice its colour is changed to 
green. 

Expt, 108.—Place a coloured flower in ajar of 
this gas, and notice the bleaching effect. The 
colour may be partially restored by immersing the 
flower in dilute sodium hydroxide solution. 

Expt. log.—Place a jar of the gas mouth down¬ 
wards in water, notice the gas dissolves, probably 
leaving a space above due to air being present. 



Kii,. 32. - II)clroftrn 'ilijlmit* fr'>m 
sulp! 


(51) SUU'HUROUS Aciu AND SUI.PHITKS. * 

Expt. no—P.1SS (he gas into water for a short time, the 
water will acquire an acid reaction, the liquid ntay be con¬ 
sidered to be a dilute solution of .sulphurous acid. 

Add dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid and barium 
chloride solution to (i) 
the freshly prepared sul¬ 
phurous acid, and also lb 
(2) some solution which 
has been made some 
days. Probably no pre¬ 
cipitate will be given 
with the new solution, 
whereas the old solution 
will give a white pre¬ 
cipitate, showing that the 
sulphurous acid has been 
oxidised by the air to 
sulphuric acid (53). 

E.xpl. in. — Neutralise 
some sulphurous acid sol¬ 
ution with sodium hydrate 
solution, and evaporate 
down considerably, crys- 
t.ils of -sodium sulphite will form on iiLioling. 

ffiy the crystals beuveen blotting-paper and beat them with 
dilute hydrochloric acid : sulphur dioxide g.is will be given off. 
Tills reaction is cbaracleristir of all sulpliilcs. 

(52) Sui.i'ituu Tkioxide. 

Sulphur trio\iile*is formed in small quantity 
when sulphur is burnt in air, but the main pro¬ 
duct is sulphur dioxide. 'J'he latter gas may be 
made, to unite with free oxygen to form sulphur 
tiioxide if exposed* to tlie action of certain sub¬ 
stance!! at a high temperature. Finely divided 
platinum is the ino,st convenient substance for this 
purpose. 



Km. j 3. Krcpar.ilirtn of Milpluir <lii)\irlc. 

{h rflut Ttltifit's ChiHHstty ."— 

J, anti Lhtifx hill.') 



Fig. 34.«-Preparation of sulphur trioxide. 

''■Expt. 112.—Place a little sulphurous acid in a 
Woulffe’s bottle and connect it with a bulb tube, 
supported on a retort-stand as shown in Fig. 34. 
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Place a little platinised* asbestos in the bulb of 
the tube, and heat it to dull redness with a bunsen 
flame. 

Pass a gentle current of air through the bottle 
containing the sulphurous acid, and notice the 
heavy white cloud of sulphur trioxide formed. 

Pass the white vapour into a vessel containing 
water. The water will acquire an acid reaction 
and will give a white precipitate with hydrochloric 
acid and barium chloride solution. 

• 

(53) SULHHUKIC ACIP ASP .SuM‘HATliS. 

Sulphuric acid is made on a large scale by the 
oxidation of sulphur dioxide i,n the presence of 
water. Under'the action of free oxygen this action 
is slow, but it may be hastened considerably by 
using the higher oxides of nitrogen. 

This process may be imitated on a small scale 
as follows:— 

Expt. —Prepare a solution of sulphurous 

acid by passing the gas into some recently boiled 
distilled water. The solution should give no 
precipitate witn dilute hydrochloric acid and 
barium chloride solution. 

Now add to somo freshly made sulphur dioxide 
solution a few c.c. of strong nitric acid and boil the 
liquid for several minutes. Again test the lifiuid. 
w'ith hydrochloric acid and barium chloride solu¬ 
tion. A heavy white precipitate w’ill form, showing 
that the sulphurous acid solution has been oxidised 
to sulphuric acid. * 

The properties of sulphuric acid may be 
shown by the three following experiments. The 
strong acid is very corrosive and rapidly destroys the 
clothes and causes painful burns. 

Expt. 1 14. —Place a drop of the tUluk acid 
upon a piece of filter paper and gently heat the 
paper. As the acid becomes concentrated bj' 
the evaporation of the water, the paper will be 
charred. 

"■'Expt. X15.—Pour a thin stream of the strong 
acid into a small beaker of water. Notice that the 
water Jrecomes hot owing to the chemical combi¬ 
nation of the acid with the water. 

■Expt. 116.—Fill a small beaker with the 
strong acid, weigh the whole, and mark the level 
of the acid wdth a piece of gummed pajfer. Allow 
the beaker to remain exposed to the air for a few 
days. 

Note the increase of volume and of weight due 
to the absorption of water from the atmosphere. 

It is thus seen that the strong acid is a powerful 
desiccating agent. 

Expt. 117.—Add iron filings to a little dilute 
sulphuric acid until no more will dissolve, filter 
the solution and eiaporate down considerably. 
On cooling green crystals of sulphate of iron will 
form. 

Expt. 118.—To a little dilute sulphuric acid add 
lead acetate solution, insoluble lead sulphate will 
be precipitated. , 

* PtaCiniaH aibestos i» made by dippinc “ silky ’’ a»be«os into platinum 
chloride <olution and then heating it to rvdnes.-i. This operation is repeated 
until the asbestos is grey in colour. 


Test for Sulphates.— All soluble sulphates after 
acidification with hydrochloric acid give a white 
precipitate of barium sulphate on addition*of 
barium chloride solution. • 


(54) Properties of Phosphorus. 


Phosphorus is prepared from bone-ash and 
mineral phosphates. The preparation is difficult, 
and therefore not suitable for a laboratory experi¬ 
ment. 

Phosphorus, like sulphur, occurs in several 
allotropic modifications. Two kinds are described 
below. The ordinary, or waxy variety, very 
readily catches fire. It is therefore kept under 
water, and should be handled with care. few 
experiments illustrating the pioperties of this 
variety and of the red variety are described 
below. 


■■J'lxpl. ng.—Carefully dry a piece of ordinary 
phospliorus about the size 9f a pea. ' Place the 
phosphorus upon a tile or plate and touch it with 
a Uiirm glass rod. I'he phosphorus inflames im¬ 
mediately, showing its low ignition-temperature. 
Immediately place over the burning phosphorus a 
bell-jar or glass cylinder. White flecks of phos¬ 
phorus pentoxide will deposit on the plate and 
on the inside of the jar. 

\\'hen combustion is complete, remove a little 
of the snow-like substance by means of a spatula 
and place it in a little water coloured with blue 
litmus. 

The phosphorus pentoxide will combine with 
the water with a hissing ^loise to form phosphoric 
acid, which will turn the blue litmus red. 


*Expt. 120.—Place a piece of phosphorus about 
the size of a split pea in a test tube, and dtid i c.c. 
of carbon disulphide. The phosphorus will dis¬ 
solve on shaking. 

Carefully pour the liquid on a filter paper sup¬ 
ported on a tripod sfand, taking care not to get 
an)? of tiie liquid upon the fingers. When the 
carbon disulphide evaporates, the phosphous is 
left in such a finely divided state that it imme¬ 
diately oxidises and takes fire. 

*Jixpt. 121.—Contrast the appearance and pro¬ 
perties of the waxy and red varieties. Place a 
specimen of both varieties in the dark, the waxy 
variety will be seen to glow, whereas the red 
variet«y wijl be invisible. 

Place a small qujmtity of each variety upon a piece 
of metal (Fig, 35) some distance apart, and place 
a flame midway between each 
variety. The waxy phosphorus 
will soon inflame, the other 
variety will probably require the 
flame to be placed immediately 
underneath before it takes Are. 
The, ordinary variety takes fire 
at a temperature a little higher 
than that of the atmosphere, 
Fi.;. 35.—Kffiset of beat whereas the red variety requires 
ono;.axy and «d pho,- ^ temperature. 
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SHORT TOURS IN NORMANDY. 

By Walter^Rohins, B.Sc. 

In this atlicle some suggestions are given for one or two short 
tours in Normandy, which may Ite of use to teachers who intend 
Spending the summer vacation in France. In the space avail¬ 
able it is impossible to do more than indicate the route anil 
objects of interest to be visited, and give an estimate of the 
probable cost. Those who intend making a lour should get the 
“Guides Joanne,” published by Messr.s. llachclte, in parts, at 
I fr. The books contain good maps and illustrations, and give 
historical notes on the towns and buildings mentioned. Mr. 
Dctymer’s “ Highways and Byways in Norm.indy ” (published by 
.Me.ssrs. Macmillan), fiom which the accompanying illustrations 
are taken, will also be very useful, containing, as it does, refer¬ 
ences lo points of interest in the old churches and details of the 
castles which will be visited. Whether cjcling or not, obtain a 
“ Plan Veto de la Normandie,” i f. 50 c., at any bookseller’s. It 
is very complete and on a good scale, while the cover is so 
arranged that any part of the map may be consulted without 
unfolding the whole sheet. 

With regard to cost, it rpay s.afcly be put down at ten shillings 
a day at the outside, exclusive of railw.iy fares. In all cases 
second-class fares are quoted, as no third-class carriages .ire run 
on the express trains. Third-class fares may be taken at two- 
thirds of the second class, but tbe carriages arc extremely 
uncomfortable and the Ir.iins slow. Bicycles are conveyed any 
distance at a charge of one penny (or registration, whilst luggage 
may always be sent on from your hotel by train lo your 
destination. 

We will suppose that a tourist h.is been visiting Paris and the 
F.xhibition and wishes lo m.ike about a week’s tour in Normandy. 
Our plan is lo start at liireiix and linisb at Caen. Evreiix, on 
the main line to Clierbourg, foims a convenient slarling-tmint, 
and a day niay be well spent here. There i.s a gooil train fiom 
tbe St. Lazare Terminus at 8.45 a.m., aniving at 10.35 
8 f. 15 Tbe great attraction is the cathedral, which is rightly 
said to be one of the most beautiful in France, and in the PI.rce 
de la Mrflrie is the old belfiy, built in l 4 qo. Close to the 
cathedral is the Bishop’s P.ilace, not open to the public, 
however. 

The next town to make for is T-isieu.x, about two bouts by 
rail (fare 6 f. 30 c.). It is fifty miles by road, so cycling would 
mean much lime. There is a good train at 8.27 p.fli., biit'’if it 
is preferred to .spend the night at Eveeux, put up at the Hotel du 
Grand Cerf. Lisieux, on the line lo Cherbourg anti -a junction 
for Trouville, ha.s become somewhat of a firctory town ; sidl, it 
is full of iulcresl and .situated in beautifully wooded country. 
Many fine specimens of old, timbeied liou.ses are lo be found 
here in the Rue du Paradis, the Rue dos Boucheiies, and 
esjiecially in the Rue aux Fevres. Time is well spent also in 
visiting the church (formerly cathedral) ol St. Pierre, the first 
Gothic church that was built in France, the church of St. 

' Jacques and the Bishop’s Palace. Three miles out of the town 
is the Chdteau au Mesnil Guillaume. Altogether a full day is 
required for Lisieux, so the night may be spent at the Hotel de 
France. 

The next place lo visit is Falaise, distant forty-six kilometres, 
that is nearly twenty-nine miles, by road. The railway journey 
(fare about 4 f.) is somewhat tedious, involving changes at 
Mezldon and Couliboeuf. There is a gbod hotel here, the 
ndtel du Grand Cerf. A full day at the very least should be 
devoted to Fajalse, though several might well be spent here. 
Coming by train m the morning from Lisieux, you get here 
iabout eleven. On leaving tbe station, turn to the right and go 
up the. bill into the market place. On the tight is the beautiful 


church of St. Gervais. After visiting the church the best plan 
is to keep on straight through the town, past the Hotel du' 
Grand Cerf on the right-hand side, and then to take a turning 
to the left which leads down hill by the old wall of the town 
and along the foot of the steep cliff on w'hich stands the Castle. 
The road leads pa.st the Tanneries and by the celebrated Fontaine 
d’Arlette. Continue past the fountain, and take the path to the 
right leading up to the lop of.the steep rock which overlooks 
the Castle. This is certainly the best point from which to see 
the keep and Tour Talbot, whilst the views of the surrounding 
country arc splendid. Re-enter the town now from the other 
side, bearing round to the left asnd you come to the castle itself 
and into tbe square, with its fine statue of the Conqueror and 
church of .Ste. Trinite. 

The next day should he spent in visiting Thury llarcourt, 
with its fine ch.Ueau anfl park. We have heje the commence¬ 
ment of the district known as Norman Switzerland. (A good 
lioiel is the Lion d’Oi ) The distance by road from Falaise is 
eighteen miles, but if you are net cycling, it is better to visit the 
place from C\en (return fare 4 f. 20 c.). From Thury Harcouit 
to Caen by road is sixteen miles, and from Falaise to Caen 
fourteen miles, the latter road being painfully straight. 

It will he found mo.st convenient to spend the remaining two 
or three days at ('aen, making it your centre for excursions. 



A Street in Caen. 


There are several good hotels, but perhaps the Hotel Ste. Barbe, 
in the Rue Ecuy^e, is the most suitable. The town omnibus 
(called a tramway) from the station passes the ^oor. A day 
may be spent in visiting the churches of St. Pierre, St. Etienne 
and the Abbaye aux Dames. We must refer you tO “Joanne " 
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for details. A pleasant afternoon trip is to take the steam tram 
aIon{' the canal to tlie port of Oiiistreham (ten miles, fare 
I f. 50 c.). Another trip to make is to cycle out to hontaine 
Henri, a fine Renaissance chateau, then on to the castle of 


To the west of the town, n a wooded valley, lies the hamlet of 
Les Vaux de Vire (whence the term Vaudeville), and here is 
shown the house of Olivier Basselin, the poet. The night may 
he spent at Vire, and Granville be reached next day. The 


home being made by steamer direct to .\cwha\eii. 

As most teachers are aware, holiday comses are •„ 
now held in the summer \acation at Caen and olhei . 
places. The following tour is >recommendcd to slu- 
dents who have attended such a' cour--e and wisis 
for a week’s reki.sation at the end. Te.aehers who 
have silent the time at Caen will, in all ptoba- 2 ,,^ ? 

bility, have visited Jkayeux, halaise, 'I'louiillc and 

other iilaccs within easy reach. A good pl.ice to 
* . 1-1 11 
Start from is Arj^enfan, wliicliyou can rc;ich at clc\cn, i**- 

le.aving (.'aen at 9 a.m. (f.ire 5 *5 <t.). Ileie wo 

find the river Orne again, tpiile a shallow river, very 
dilTerent from wh.al it is at Caen. ' ■' 

There is much of interest at .\rgcnt.in, and a 
good deal more time than we can spaie might well 
be spent here. There is Aleni,on fifteen and a hall miles 
away, and Falaise 'hirteen inilc'. Ibning spent the night 
at the Hotel de Normandie, piocced nest morning to 
Ecouch^ (five miles distant), with Us curious old market 
hall, and thence, if cycling, h} way of Kanes to I,a 













Clialc.m (laillaul. 

ilislaocc by road is ju.it under tliirfy miles. The railway 
takes two hours, fare 4 f. .50 c. Unless you leave Vire at 7.40, 
you do not ariive at Gianville till about half-past one, and you 
will want all die day lor jhe town. Do not omit to visit the 
church of Nolle Dame in the old town. Being a well-known 


Forte Mace, font teen miles from Fcouche. If yon go by watering-place, there are sevcial hotels. VVe may mention the 

train, it will invohe changing at Btiouee (fare j f. 85 c.). Hotel de I’aiis and the Hotel des Voyageurs. 

Leaving Argentan about tune, you arrive at I.a Ferle Mace at From Granville we now go to CoiUaiices, sixteen miles by 
midday in lime for lunch at the Cheval Blanc. A walk or cycle road (railway faie about 3 f. 25 c.), where the day may be spent 

ride through the Fmft d'And.iiac to Doinfrunt, a distance of in visiting its line cathedral and its churches of St. I’icrrc and 

twelve miles, should not he missed. Donifront is set on a hill St. Nicholas. Vou could spend the night at Coutanccs, or go 

amidst most lovely woodland. The old ramparts still remain, on to St. Lo (eighteen miles by ro.id, railway fare 2 f. 20 c.) 

and we have hcie the ruins of the castle standing high up and and pul up at the Hotel de I’Uuivers. St. Lo, on the river Vire, 

confronting another crag, the Tertre Gtist'rc, just as at Falaise. figureil in the religious wars of the si.xteenlh century. Before 

Spend the night at Donifront and go on next moj'mng to the church of Notre Dame we have the cmious Place des Beaux 

Mort.ain, fifteen miles distant by lo.ul (railway f.ire I f. 90 c.). Regards, euiitaining a fine, limbered house, the Maison Dieu. 
The chief objects of interest .U Mortain are the remains of the From St. Lo we return to Caen, thirty-five miles by road via 

castle, the church of St. Evroiilt and the chapel of St. Michel. Balleroy. There are two ways by rail. The quicker way is to go 

This latter is on a hill 1,000 feet above sea level, Mont St. to Lison, where you can get the e.xpress to Caen (fare 5 f. 7C«:.), 

Michel being visible Irom it on a cle,ir day. There is a good It will be seen that tlie tour takes at least seven days, and the 

hotel .at Mortain, the Hotel de la Posle. cost, if you do all the travelling by rail, would not exceed 

From Moitain go on to Tinchbi.ii, .sixteen miles by road Bjit a foitniglil’s tour in Normandy with Caen as the starling 

jMiint may he preferred. In this case, after giving a full day 
to Caen, take the steamer to Havre and spend the night there. 
Proceed next morning lo Rouen, and on the d.ayaftcr take train 
to I,es Andclys, on the Seine. The journey by road is direct 
enough, but going by rail you have to change at St. Pierre du 
Vauvray (fare 4 f.). Here you visit the famous Chateau- 
Gaillard, a desLription of which is given in “ Highways and 
Byw'ays in Normandy.” Crossing the Seine, take the road 
through Louviers to Evreux (twenty-eight miles), where the 
night may be spent. Vou could now go on to Lisieux, and 
from Lisieux to Fafaise, and from Falaise to Argentan, and so ‘ 
through Dumfront, Mortain, Vire, Granville andCoutances to 
St. Lo, as described above. From St. L6 go on to Bayeux, 
spending the night at the Hotel Luxembourg, and then from 
Bayeux through Creully and Fontaine Henri to Caen. The 
full tour will Uke sixteen days, and would cost you about ;^io. 

A variation would be to start from Dieppe and thence go on to 
Rouen, and so, as given above, to Caen. Circular tickets, on 
(railway 2 f. 50 c.). The church is well worth the visit. From favourable terms, are issued by the Brighton Railway Company, 

Tinchbrai you should make for Vire (ten mile^j. At Vire is the but as a rule they do not extend lo the less known towns of Nor- 

Curious Ports Ilorloge, part dating from the thirteenth century, mandy. By sending to Messrs. Cook & Son a list of the towns you 

the church of Nfitre Dnme and the ruins of Henry I.’s castle. wishtovisit,youcangenerBllygetapticequotedfotlbewholetour. 
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TOURS TO PARIS WITH EXTENSIONS. 

For once the vexed*]uestion of where to spend the holidays 
presents no perplexity. Our neighbours across the Channel 
have decided it for us. In f^oo there is one goal to which 
Europe and America hasten—the I’aris Exhibition. For, 
whatever we do before or after, our holiday is incomplete 
without that. Even under normal conditions I'.riis is mag¬ 
netically attractive, but this ycat, with the glamour of the 
Exhibition over her, her charms aic irresistible. Our friends 
who have returned declare, “ Oh, the pictures, and the statues, 
and the magnificent buildings, and the . . . but vou must 

go ! ” 

Then we must go, but how shall we go { And when we aie 
there, how shall we improve the occasion for seeing something 
of France in general, or at least of her more attractive p.iris, such 
as Normandy and Kriltaiiy?' Many, doubtless, will be led to 
legard the matter somewh.it in the foregoing fashion; many 
others will wish to avail themselves of lem|)ling programmes of 
extension lours to Switrcrl.md and Italy. It needs but a glance 
at the elaborate arrangements of railw'ay companiis and tourist 
agencies to satisfy the most, or the least, fastidious that their 
requirements aie duly cafered for. Times, prices, accommo¬ 
dation—cvciylliiiig is .suificiently elastic to make I’aris possible 
to all but the most m-i|)ovciished in this last summer ol the 
golden century. With the usual ch*ice of routes, tlieie is such 
an extensive service of trains and boats that the French capital 
is brought next door to eveiy part of England and Wales. 
The London, Brighton and South Coast Company has two 
e.xprcss services daily via Newhaven, Diepjie, and Kouen ; the 
day-express leaving London at to a.m., and reinhing P.iris at 
7 p.m., and the night-express leaving London at 9 p.m , and 
■ e.aching Parts .it 7.15 a.m. The faster, tliough more e\- 

pcn. sive, route of the South-Eastern and Chatham Railway offers 
advantages which will always commend theni.selves to those 
who like to shorten the sea-j*iirney. The Ch.annel passage 
may be made either viii Dovci and Calais (1 hour to t { honis), 
or w'lr Folkestone and Boulogne (ij hr. to hours). Tr.iiiis 
leave Charing ('ross for the Dover boats at 9 a.m.. It .i.m., 
and 9 p.m., and for the Folkc-stone boats at 10 a.m. and 2.45 
p.m. the journey from London to Paris occupying about eight 
hours. 

Tourists should provide thcntselves with the London, 
Cbathaiu and Dover Company’s excellent ofliciaJ Cuiiie to 
Paris. It is a gem of a compendium, giving, besides much 
miscellaneous information, a handy and clear pocket atlas of 
the streets of P,iris, in sections. Another route is per London 
.and South-Western Railway to .Southampton, thence to P.iris 
via Havre and Rouen. This company issues a remarkably 
cheap excuision ticket, available for fourteen days. The first- 
class fare from Waterloo to Paris and hack is 39s. 3d. ; second 
class, 30s. 3d.; third class, 26s. These tickets are is.sited on 
Fridays and Saturdays only. Considering the ditiLance*covcred 
in the entire journey, and the leng^ of time for which 
tickets are available, this offer strikr.s us as a particularly lilieral 

one. 

Messrs. Gaze and Sons publish what they call a keystone 
prospectus of arrangements for the Paris Exhibition. The 
simplicity and conciseness of this publication entitle it to our 
respect and attention. At sight of its first trip, the bosom of 
the worst-paid assistant-master will heave with hope. Item, 
return ticket between London and Paris; item, ticket of ad¬ 
mission to Exhibition; item, services of interpreter throughout 

> On this topic see p. ass of our present issue. 


- -total cost, one guinea! As he would not require the inter¬ 
preter, a possible abatement at once suggests itself. But there 
are only five of these trips run. Two have taken place, and the 
remaining three will leave (l) in the middle of July, (2) August 
Hank Holiday, (3) middle of August. For two guineas Messrs. 
Gaze offer a choice of three trips, each of which includes two 
d.ayx’ hotel accommodation. For three guineas there is a 
choice of six trips, including either two, three, or four days 
hotel iicconimodation—adilit'onal advantages being conceded in 
proportion to the shortness of the hotel stay. There are several 
four-guinea and fiv'e-guinea trips, while for six guineas one may 
spend a week in Paris, the ouSlay entitling to leturn ticket to 
Paris, ,"/(rJ)ie|)pe, Second class, and return via Boulogne, with 
right of breaking journey at Brighton, Dieppe, Rouen, Paris, 
Amiens, Boulogne, Folkestone, &e., hotel accommodation 
available in Pans at •Hotel Gaze, 116, Rue St. Dominique 
(close to Exhibition), or at any of the towns above mentioned, 
oiunihiis between airival and departure stations and hotel in 
Paris, two admissioii.s to Exhibition, and services of interpreter 
throughout. 

The progr.unmc of Messrs. Thos. Cook and Son shows the 
usual thoroughness of organisation. Tliere are conducted 
excursuins vniying fnnn three to seven days—the inclusive 
fare Iroin I-ondon for a seven days’ excursion being £4 I is. 
(thiid - class li.ivel with third - grade accommodation), or 
Ss. fid. (second grade), or 8.s. (best griuie). The same 
excursion, with second class travel, may be taken for (roughly) 
£Ss £7 respectively, according to the grade of accommo¬ 
dation. first-class travel and best-grade accommodation co.st 
/7 Qs. for the week. The.se f.ircs include rail and boat to 
Palis and hack via Newhaven, Dieppe, and Rouen, hotel 
accommodation in P.iris at Cook's Kxhiliition Hotel, c.airiage 
(hives in and around Paris, icgislratioii fees, transfer to and 
from hotel, fees to hotel servants, adimUance to the Exhibition, 
free copy of Cook'.s “Guide Book to Paris,'’ and services of 
interpreters and guides. 

Probably, however, j'ery few of those who visit Paris, 
especiaHy if for llie first time, will he satisfied without some 
extension of llicir tour. To accommodate these, Messrs. Cook 
have arianged a conducted excursion combining Paris (and the 
Kxhilmion), Htussels, the Battlefield of Walcrloo, and Antwerp, 
with optional extension to Rotterdam, the Hague, or Amster- 
vlam. These excursions leave London every evening except 
h'und.ay. Taking the night service via Newhaven and Dieppe, 

I aris IS reached in the morning of the second day. That and 
the three succeeding days ate devoted to visiting the Ex¬ 
hibition, Paris and Vetsailles. Brussels is reached on the 
sixth day in lime for dinner. The seventh and eighth days 
arc given to carriage excursions for visiting the principal places 
of inteiest in*Brussels, ?ind the Battlefield of Waterloo. On the 
ninth day Antwerp i.s reached, the Cathedral, Museum, &c., 
ate visited, and the return journey is made by night-train and 
boat via Flushing and (^ueenhorough. London is reached on 
the tenth day. This comprehensive tour may he enjoyed for 
an inclusive fare of /'q—second-class railway. A select con¬ 
ducted party, everytliing first class, leaves London via Dover 
and Calais for Paris every Wednesday. Paris, Versailles, and 
Foniainbicau are visited, and the return journey is made on 
the following Monday. This trip, which is confined to a 
limited number, costs twelve guineas inclusive. , 

Dr. Lunn has arranged three classes of tours to I’aris—(a) 
five-and-a-half guinea tour, which includes second-class return 
ticket via Dover and Caltiis, seven days’ accommodation at the 
Pension Robin, 7, Rue du Colisee, Champs Elysees, six tickets 
of admission to*the Exhibition, and carnage to and from the 
station. (^) Seven-guinea tour, with same advaoiages as the 
foregoing, with the substitution of the Hotel Caslille for 
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Pension Uobin. 'I'liis Imtel is situated in the Hue Cambon, 
between the Boulevard ties Italiens and the Rue St. Ilonore, 
and is five minutes’ walk from the Grand Opera House. 
(<) Ten-guinea lour, .sc\cn days’ acooinmodation at the first-class 
Hotel d’lena, six tickets of admission to llie Kxhibitiun, and a 
day’s drive round I’aris. Dr. Lunn has also arranged a number 
of combination lours, so that those who do not wi-sh to miss the 
Kxhibilion c.m go first to Paris and then proceed to various 
parts of Swilxerland. Thus a foilnighl’s tour may be taken so 
as to include a week in P.iris on the outward journey and a 
week in Lucerne. The cost of this combined lour is ten-and- 
a half-giiineas. Or for seven-itnd^-a.half guineas a nine days’ 
Swiss tour may lie taken, one day of whii.h could I* spent in 
Paris. A more extensive Swiss lour, combined with a week’s 
slay in Paris, may be had for ;^I5. The entire length of the 
lour is twenty-five d.ays, and coniiirises* Dover, Calais, J’aris, 
Grindelwald; the Scheidegg, Grinisel, .iiid l'uik.i Pa.sses; 
lelurning from Goesclienen by llie St. (iothard to Lucerne. 
Yet another route is Dover, Calais, I’aris, Geneva—a nine 
day’s tour, one of which is spent in Pans for six guineas. 
Or, if a week be spent in P.uis, ihree-.nnd-a half guine.as extra. 
Similar extensions are piovided for to /'cim.itl and Chamouiiix. 


METHODS OF TEACHING TMODJiUN 
LANGUAGICS. 

I.N the latest Report of the Commissioner of the United 
Stales Bureau of Kducation, to wliidi .Miention h.is already been 
directed, are printed the results ol an exb.iuslive impiiry into 
the position ol modern langu.iges in .Anierican secondary edu¬ 
cation, together with a senes of valuable recoinmendations 
upon methods of instruction and other rpieslioiis connected with 
the teaching of Trench and German. *The iinesligations were 
undertaken by a committee of twelve appointed l>y the 
Modern Languages Assciculioii of America at the request ol 
the N.vtional Kducaiional .•Vssocialioii. One section of the 
report of ihe commiltee is entirely devoted to methods of in¬ 
struction, and the following abiidgmeni of it cannot fail to 
prove of in'ercsl to modern langii.ige teacheis in Ihi.s country. 
We have taken tlie five chief systems in the order in which they 
arc dealt with in the original u-puit. 

The Grammar Method. 

When modern languages first bccanio a regiilrtr subject for 
serious study in secondary schools it was natural that teachers, 
having no other model to imitate, should adopt th,e tune- 
honoured plan followed in the deixirtment of Greek and Latin. 
According to tliis method Ihe pupil is first put through a 
volume of paradigms, rules, exceptions, and examples which he 
learns by heart. Only' when he has mastered this liook is he 
allowed to re.td ; and even then his reading is regarded as a 
means of illuslr.ating and cnqih.asising gramniatical prmciple.s, 
rather than as a source of literary education. The amount of 
foreign literature studied by the class is, moreover, exlrcmcly 
small; but it is all carefully analysed and translated, eveiy 
lesson being, in general, repeated several times. Composition 
is used as an instrument for increasing still more the student’s 
familiarity with inflections and rules. The foreign language is 
never spoken, and pronunciation is considered,unimportant. 

This method has fallen into discredit; and while it is not yet 
'entirely banished from clas.sicaJ instruction, it can scarcely be 
found, in its original purity, among the modern language 


courses of any civilised region. It ha.s, however, certain un¬ 
deniable advantages. In the first place, it trains the mnemonic 
faculty. Secondly, the careful study of grammatical rules and 
their nice application in translation and composition form one of 
the best possible exercises in close reasoning. The principal 
value of ariihmetic and algebra os secondary school studies lies 
in the f<rct that in them right and wrong reasoning are immedi¬ 
ately and unmistakably distinguished by their results. Now, 
grammatical analysis and synthesis, while less mechanical and 
more varied in tlieir operation than elementary mathematics, are 
nearly or ipiite equal to it as a means of inculcating the habit of 
accurate ratiocination. • 

On the other liaiid, the grammar method is open to criticism 
on the ground that it neglects two of the most important 
objects of foreign langu.ige study : the iiroadoning of the mind 
through contact with the life, the ideas, and the forms of 
thought and ex'ptcssioii of different limes and countries, and the 
cultivation of the .irlistic sense by the appreeiativ'c study of 
liter.iry masterpieces. A still more potent objeciion is the 
contention that pure grammar is not calculated to inspire 
interest in pupils of the high-school age. This objection seems 
to be well founded, and, if so, it is a fal.tl one; for modern 
ped.agogy, if it has accomplished nothing else, has establi.shed 
llie fact that interest is absolutely es vniial to the performance 
of the best work in any field. It appears, then, that the day of 
the pme grammar method is ]>ast. 

It 

The Natural Method. 

At the opposite pedagogical pole from the process just de¬ 
scribed, we find the convers.ational or “natural” method. 
This educational “ nalur-vlism ” is a leaction against the in- 
llcxible systcrnalism of earlier le.aeher.s. It is a principle, an 
impulse, lather than a plan ; and its products depend, to a 
greater extent lli.in those of any other school, on the personality 
ol the instructor. Too oiton tile results of a protracted and 
supposeilly successful course ol unalloyed conversation are a 
rapid, but unintelligible pronuftcialion, the fluent use of in¬ 
correct forms, and, worst ol all, a most discouraging self- 
conqilacency. 

What is the genuine “ tutural method?” In its extreme 
form, it consists of a series of monologues by the teacher, inter¬ 
spersed with exchanges of question and answer between in¬ 
structor and pupil—all in the foreign language; almost the 
only evidence of system is the arrangement, in a general way, 
of tile easier discourses and dialogues at the beginning, and the 
more <lilficult at the end. A great deal of pantomime accom¬ 
panies the t.ilk. With the aid of this gesticulation, by attentive 
ILsleniiig, and by dint of much icpetition the beginner comes to 
associate cenain acts and objects with certain combinations of 
sound, and finally reaches the point of reproducing the foreign 
vvonls or phrases. When he has arrived at this stage, the 
expressions already familiar arc connected with new ones in 
such a way that the former give the clue to the latter, and the ' 
vocahulary is^rapiiily extended, even general and abstract ideas 
being ultimately brought within the student’s conrprehension. 
The mother longue is strictly banished, not only from the pupil’s 
lips, but, as far as possible, from his mind. Not until' a con¬ 
siderable familiarity with the spoken idiom has been attained is 
the scholar permitted to see the foreign language in print; the 
study of grammar is reserved for a still later peruid. Com¬ 
position consists of the written reproduction of the phrases 
orally acquired. * 

This method—if “ method ” is the proper term—is based on 
two general ideas: one true, the other false. The first is the - 
belief that the interest so necessary to the successful prosecution 
of any study (and especially of language work') can most easily 
be aroused by the actual spoken use of the foreign tongue. The 
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second is the theory that a boy or man can best learn a new 
language in the manner in which an infant first acquires its 
native speech. Hence comes the epithet “ natural.” The 
advocates of this view overlook, first, the fact that the child 
requires eight or ten* years of incessant practice to gain even a 
toletable command of its o^n tongue, and secondly, the vast 
difference between the mind of the baby and that of the youth. 

The natural method has been vehemently attacked and just 
as vigorously defended. At present the violence of the conflict 
has abated, and wc are able to judge dispassionately the results 
of its introduction into our educational life. Tho.se results have 
been mainly good. In summer schools and other institutions 
that have used the imitative process exclusively most of the 
pupils are persons who have had or will soon get some practice 
in grammar and reading. For tliem the conversation lessons 
are .supplementary and form a useful addition to their training. 
In schools and colleges that have not .accepted the “ natural¬ 
istic ” theory the fame of the new method has obliged teachers 
to adopt some of its practical features, thus bringing imich- 
needed life and variety into their instruction. It .seems probable 
that the next generation will regard " naturalism ” rather as a 
vivifying influence than as an independent method. 

The psychological Method. 

Out of the conviction that modern-language study should he 
made attractive, and out of the devire to adapt instruction to the 
known workings of the human mind, has come a system that 
seems more deserving of serious attention than the grammaf 
method or the “ natural ” style of leaching. This is the system 
invented by Gouin and brought into general notice by Uetis. 

The psychological method rests on the iirinriple of the 
association of ideas and the habit of “menial visualisation.” 
The whole current voc.ibulary of a langu,igc, in the form of 
short, idiomatic sentences, is divided up into groups, every 
group consisting of phrases that arc intimately connected in 
subject. One group forms ades.son. These brief divisions are 
gathered together in chapters, each of which treats of one 
general topic, and sevcr.rl ch-apters m.ake a “series.” When a 
pupil has gone through .all the series, with numerous reviews, he 
will have mastered (so we are told) the whole spoken language. 
6 very lesson is first worked out orally and then studied by the 
pupil from his book. On presenting each new word to the 
beginner the instructor exhorts liim to close his eyes and form a 
distinct mental picture of the thing or act represented# This 
image (it is affirmed) will remain indi.ssolubly connected with 
the word, and the evocation of the one will always rec.rll the 
other. Sometimes real objects or drawings are used, and 
pantomime is frequently re.sorted to; but in mo.st cases reliance 
is placed on the child’s active imagination. It is never con¬ 
sidered a sin to put in a word or two of Ejglish, and at the out¬ 
set that language is very freely employed. Allliough most of 
the talking is done by the teacher, the pupils are constantly 
called upon to repeat hU sentences and to answer •questions. 
After Ihft first lessons written compgsitions may be prepared, 
made up of phrases already acquired. Grammatical instruction 
is begun early, concurrently with the other exercises, but the 
reading of consecutive texts is postponed until the bulk of the 
ordinary vocabulary has been learned. Many innovations have 
been introduced into the presentation of grammar, but most of 
them are mote radical in appearance than in reality. Some, 
however, are extremely ingenious, and will doubtless be copied 
by instructors who do not see fit to adopt the whole system. 

The Bto method has the following obvious advantages: it 
trains the memory; it fascinates the student and holds his 
attention more closely than any other mode of teaching now in 
vogue; it gives the pupil, in a reasonably short time, a ready 
No. 19, VoL. 2.] 


command over a large, welborranged, and well-digested 
vocabulary; it affords, through some of its conversational 
groups, an in.sight into the life of a foreign country. As for the 
other side, the system seems, as far as we can ascertain the 
facts, to lay itself open to these criticisms : it affords but little 
opportunity for the exercise of judgment; it entirely neglects, in 
the first years, the cultivation of the leslhetic sense, and assigns 
literary study to a stage whig)} htgh-.scbool pupils will scarcely 
ever reach. Moreover, its treatment of pronunciation js 
decidedly unsatisfactory; but this defect can probably be 
remedied without dislutlnng the test of the scheme. 

• 

The Phonetie Method. 

Pronunciation, neglected in the three modes of instruction 
just mentioned, is the very foundation of a sy.stem that has of 
late years attracted attention in all northern Europe, and has 
gain«l a con.sidcrabIe footing in Germany and Scandinavia.' 

The phonetic method resembles the “natural” and the 
“ psycliologic.al ” schools in that it takes the modem spoken 
langu.agc .is a basis and at first relies mainly on oral instruction, 
using as far as possible the foreign language itself as a medium 
of communication. Unlike most “conversation” courses, 
however, it is very sy.stematically constructed and its beginning 
1.S striitly scientific. It begins with a training of the car and 
the vocal organs, the pupiks being thoroughly drilled in the 
Vowels .ind consonants of the strange tongue. These .sounds 
are ronsidcred both as isolated phJnomcna .and as elements of 
idiomatic phr.ises. The phra.ses, in turn, arc combined into 
dialogues, descriptions and stories. At this stage printed texts 
are used, but only in phonetic notation. The ordinary spelling 
is carefully kept from the students during the elementary period. 
It is .said that the transition from sound symbols to standard 
orthography presents *10 serious difticiilty. Objects, pictures, 
and maps are constantly displayed, and every effort i.s made to 
familiarise the class with the surroiinding.s, the institutions, the 
habils, the character, and the mode of thought of the people 
whose language they a*e learning. The phonetic texts gradually 
incroiVie in length and difficulty, and some of the latest are 
representative of literature. lnfleclion.s and syntax are studied 
inductively. Composition consists first of the oral and written 
reproduction of matter already heard or read, then of com¬ 
binations of familiar phrases. Systematic grammar is reserved 
for a late stage, and translation comes last of all. 

It is evident that this sort of instruction rctiuires a special 
preparation and a s|)ecial apparatus. Although the pupils are 
not taught phonetics, it is es.sential that the teacher be some¬ 
thing of a phonetician ; and the present difficulty of obtaining 
adequate instruction in the science of speech-sounds has doubt¬ 
less done eiiuch to binder the r.apid general adoption of this 
method. 

This method, while it lacks the logical discipline of the old 
grammatical instruction, is more successful than any other in 
forming a good pronunciation and in giving pupils a ready and 
accurate control of the spoken language. The training it 
affords can hardly fail, moreover, to improve the quality of the 
student’s voice and his enunciation of his mother tongue. 
From the standpoint of mnemonic education, too, it ranks 
high. In stimulating interest it is nearly equal to the “ natural ” 
and “ psychological ” courses, and it is second only to the latter 
in holding the attention. The attempt to give scholars, by-ear 
and eye, by description and by the use of objects and pictures, 
a correct and vivid idea of foreign life has been carried further 
by the phoneticians than by any other school; but there is no 
reason, save tlje lack of rightly prepared instructors, why this 

1 The names by which it is known are the “ reform," the ‘‘ new,” and the 

phonetic " metaods. 
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failure should not he intioilured into every method ; the neglect 
of it defciits one of the luineipal objects ot modern-langu.ige 
study. Another iiK'.ins to the same end is the system ol intcr- 
naliomd corre-poiulenc e between school childien of different 
countries. 

One of the dis.idv.inl.iges of the “phonelir’’ |)Un is that it 
.seems, life otiiei “oi.il” nietlujds, to oveilooh the importance 
of hleraiy edin.ition, lor it posliwnes the reading of real books 
to a stiige that is beyond the serond.iiy school peiiod. 
Kainiliarity with piomr.iriation and a ceit.iin ability to handle 
foreign constriK'lions an , indeed, essential to the piopei appio- 
cialion of the literatnn' : but if'liter.iiy sliaiy is not reached, 
ol what avad is the pn p.iratory tiaining.'’ It has Iieoii pointed 
out that oial wink, liesiiles esercising the uigans of speed), 
arouses inti rest and fosteis a eeitaiii .ilertness of mind, and ts, 
theielore, valu.rhle ,foi its own sake. We in.iy ipieslion, how¬ 
ever, whether lliese lienclits m.ike ufj foi llie sarti/ice <if all the 
tesihelic niltme and the intellectual broadening that come only 
from the reading of good books. 

To tins criticism Kiiropean aiKoc.ites ol the method reply that 
they believe in abundant reading, allei the student has ina,slcred 
the spoken idiom. It .ippears, then, that the rc.il f.iiiU of this 
programme is that it calls for niucli moie lime than can be 
allotted to loreign languages. Tn l.ut, we m.iy well doubt 
whelbei, with three or lorn hours a week for thiee i.r four 
years, pupils would ever le.icli the end even of the eleinenlaiy 
.stage; they certainly would* not go beyond it ; their acc|insitioii 
would be only a fragment. If it is wished to inlroducc this 
or any other thoioughgoing method, wc shouhl be obliged to 
increase the import,ance ol I'reneh .and (Jeimaii in the school 
curriculum ; and such increase is desii.iblc bom eiery point of 
view. 

The Reading Mc^nod. 

The title explains itself. The study of lesls from the very 
beginning of the course, abundant practice in lianslation at 
sight, leading ultimately to the ability to n ad the foieign 
language with ease and without the i/iterpositnm of Knglish, 
arc the piincipal Ic.itures of lliis programme. (Iramn'i.ii and 
conifKisitioii are legardcd mciely as a help to leailiiig, and are 
reduced to the essentials ; sometimes .icridence and synl.ix .ire 
first learned inductively, but ofteiier a small text-book is used 
concurrently with translation. Great importance is attached to 
the u.se of good English in the rendciings. I'lommeiatiun 
receives scant attention ; there is little or no oral exercise. 

This method has been much use<l ol late in our schools and 
colleges, especi.ally in lho.se that have large classes, a .shoit 
course and an American teacher. The great advantage of the 
process is that it quickly enables the student to re.id French 
and Gciman literature --not with the eoiinilcte appftciation that 
only an all-roimd command of the language can give, Init witli 
the same kind of intelligence and enjoyment with which goorl 
classical schol.ars read lailin. Indirectly, it helps the pupil to 
form a good style, and to increa.se the volume and precision of 
his Engli.sh vocabulary ; it ciiliiiates the taste by dwelling upon 
delicacies of expre.ssion ; it exeiciscs the memory through the 
enforced retention of words and idioms; it trains the linguistic 
sense by calling attention to the points of reseiubl.mce .and 
difference in various tongues, and the exact filling of phrase to 
thought forms an excellent di.scipliiie fin the judgment. 

On the other hand, in addition to the fact lhai it ileaks with 
only one asjiect of langu.ige, the reading method is lacking in 
vivacity and in slimiiUis to the attention ; it interests only the 
more serious pupils. Moreoier, the continued use, year after 
year, of an easy way of teaching —for it is cojTiparatively easy, 
and requires Jiut little special training—may proie demoralising 
to the instructor, dull his appetite for .self-improvement, and 
make him indolent and easily satisfied with his qualifiaitions. 


TEACHERS’ NOTES ON ENGLISH 
HISTORY, 1509-1603. 

f 

Hy L. J. McNair, H.A. (Cantab.), and C. .S. Fkakensidic, 
M.A.( 0 ^on.). 

TiiksI', “Notes” are similar in aim and scope to tho.se which 
have already appeared in Tilts .SCFioor. World at intervals be¬ 
tween October, 1899, anil May, 1900, and which dealt with the 
period 1605-1715. Taken in eoiijunction with the first five of 
the ineiious six sel-- of "Notes” they cover tl)^ Jjcriotl of 
liiighsh llisloiy piesciilied for the Cambiidgo Eocal Exami- 
n.ilion, vir., 1500 ifjRS. The authors have .smijily selected and 
gronpeil some of the aspects and events of the peiiod which 
strike ihein bolli as imporlant and .is lying within the compie- 
hension of boys and giils in their teens. Of course such a 
selection .ind aiiaiigeimnl can never be final or amhorilative, 
bill It may lie suggestive. 'I'hc point of view .adopted in tliis 
particular .seh i tion is tin.-': that the assertion and Yindi- 
cation of the independence of England, both as a Church 
and as a State, of all foreign control was the dominant 
characteristic of the Tudor Dictatorship. 

I. Distinctive Features of the Period. 

(i.) iNi KiCAsiiii I’OWI'.K 111' iitE Crown', which, lendeied 
necessary by the want of a firm ruler at home and the growth 
of strung monaii'liies .ibio.id, depended upon the goodwill of 
the middle classes and the depre-sion of the aristocracy 
(cicric.il and l.iy). 

(il.) Tiik .SuitoRiii.NATloN (11- I’AKilAMKNi', whicli becomcs 
the tool, usu.illy the wdlliiig tool, of the Ciown. N.B. - Growth 
of the Privy Council and of Royal Proclamations, and the 
substitution of Bills of Attainder for Impeachment. 

(iii.) T ItF, UlCNAscLNui;-- geographical and mental. The 
“ Diseovery of the World” by Cot.uMinis, (iAlior and Va.sCO 
DA Gama, which increased the iqqiortance of maritime states 
touching the Ocean; ami the “ Discovery of .Man,” by the 
Revival of Learning, conserpient on the fall of Constanti¬ 
nople and the invention of Printing. The Keiiascenee in all 
its a.spects was elo.sely connected with — 

(iv.) Thk Rf.I'Okmaiion, which, in England, made ftie 
National Church (a) independeni of foreign control, (A) de¬ 
pendent on the national Kitjgship. This change in govern¬ 
ment also iqlroduced changes in doctrine and worship. (Cf. 
Gernnany, Scotland, Sw il/erland.) 

(v.) Tiip. Exie.nsion 01 ritR ICmrire by the Conquest 
of Ireland and allempls at transmarine colonisation, result¬ 
ing from the loss of continental territories in Europe. (Bou¬ 
logne, ISSO; Calais, 1SS8.) 

(Vi.) Groiviii Or CoMMURCic; consequent upon the esla- 
blishnient of internal peace and order. (N.B. •• East India and 
other Trading Companies.) 

(vli.) •Eco.’yoM 1C Ditneui-Tiijs, caused by the increased 
number of unemployed. ti>c enclosure of commons, and the 
fall in the value of money*, resulting in the fOOA’ I.AIV of 

1601. 

II. Divisions of the Period. 

(1.) WOLSF.Y AND TllF. BALANCE OF POWER, 1309-1629. 

(1) Chief I'ersoiia/ities: Wolsev, [Louis XII., James IV.] 
Julius II., Charles .V., Fr<ancis I. 

(2) Chief Characteriitus: (a) at Home ; Eflicient adminis¬ 
tration by means of the Privy Council without consulting Par¬ 
liament ; ecclesiastical reforms and promotion of Education: 
(/') Abroad: continuation of the Tudor alliance with Spain 
(which includes the “ Burgundy” of the fifteenth century) and 
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the English hostility to France. Wolscy adapts to European 
politics the Italian principle of the Balance of Power. 

(H.) Title Breach with Rome, 1 S 29 - 1536 . 

(1) Chief PersoneAities : Nokeolk, Ckomwell, More, 
Fisher. 

(2) Chief Charade) islies: the difficulties of the Divorce 
gradually induce Henry, under Cromwell’s guidance and with 
the support of the Reformation Parliament, to repudiate the 
unpopular Papal Supremacy and to subordinate the Clergy to 
the Crown. Compare the niedixval assertions of the Royal 
Supremacy (especially William I., Henry 11., Edw.iid III.). 

N.B.- The Divorce (Question arises mainly out of the diffi¬ 
culties about the English Royal Succession. 

(3) N’otahilia • In.siirrcction of the Kildares, 153.1 ; ACT 
OF THE Siri’KEME HEAD, 1535 ; Union with Wales, 
1536 ; Abolition of .Smaller Monasiciics, 1536. 

(iii.) “The New I’.xiwcy," 1536 1547. 

(1) Chief ToiOiiaUtirs : Cromwi-.i.i , ('kanmek, Caidiner, 
Norfolls, Heilford. 

(2) Chief Charaderiuies : The Crown is eniiched by the 
confisc.ation of Church property, but Cromwell’s attempt to 
connect England closely with German Protestantism lesults 
in his fall, and Hcniy uses the Royal Supremacy to crush 
“ heresy.” 

N.B.—The terms Catholic and Protestant, which have no 
univers.ally recognised me.rning, should be either avoided or 
defined. 

(Iv.) F'nci.a.n'ii under FoRKir.N Inki.iie.ni'ES, 1547-1558. 

A. German Evangelicals, 1547 - 1553 . 

(1) Chief /’ersoiialitiei : .Somekset, Northhmiieki.and, 
Cranmer, lane they. 

(2) Chief Chatailei-tdici : The unpopularity of Protector 
.Somcrscl’.s inefficient “ I’rotcslanl ” I’olicy and President 
Northumberland’s selfish attempt to change the succession. 

(3) Notahiiia Battle of Pinkie, 1547 : I’rayei-Book and 
Ads of Uinfoimity, 1549, 1552 /Rebellions in Norfolk .ind m 
the West, 1549 ; Loss of Boulogne, 1550. 

B. Spanish Romanists, 1553-155S. 

(l) Chief Personalities: Pole, Renard,G ardiner, BonnI'-.r. 

42) Chief Charaderistiis: The Papal Supremacy, but not 
the church property, is restored, England becomes a Spaiiisli 
dependency, and the persecution of the Protestants inspires a 
flatted of “ Popery ” and Spain. • 

N.B.—Each of these .sfiort reigns was (u) “ foTeign,”*(i^) 
“extreme,” (r) unsucces.sful: hence both bec.ame unpopular and 
led to reactions. 

(V.) Elizabeth’s Chhrcii Setti.rment, 1558-1559. 

(1) Chief Persoialities HURC.HI.EV, PARKER. 

(2) Chief Characteristics', conformity to a. settlement which 
does not endanger Elizabeth’s Title nor llngland's inter¬ 
national position, while pacifying those wlio place patriotism 
above theology, is repudiated by Roman Catholics (Recusants), 
and later by extreme Protestants (Separatists). 

( 3 ) NotaMlia : Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity, 1559; 
High Commission Court (which does not date from 1583). 

N.B.—How was the Elizabethan Church a Via Media ? 

(Vi.) The Scottish Attack on ELtZAnF/ni, 1560-1570. 

(1) Chief Personalities : Mary Stuart, Moray, Leice.stci, 
Walsincham. 

(2) Chief Characteristics : The failure df Mary, deprived of 
French aid on the death of Francis II., to gain such support in 
Scotland as would enable her to restore Roman Catholicism in 
Britain. 

N.B.—On what assumptions was Mary Stuart’s claim to 
England better than Elizabeth’s ? 


(vll.) The Papal Attack on Elizabeth, 1570-1684. 

(1) Chief Personalities; Norfolk, Grindal, Cartwright, 
Alva. 

(2) Chief Characteristics: Pope S. Pius V.’s Bull of 
Deposition, 1570 , by compelling Englishmen to choose between 
native Queen and “ foreign ” Pope, helps to make England a 
Protestant Power, and aids the growth of Puritanism. 

N.B. - It does not suit the political convenience of the prin. 
cijial Roman Catholic Powers to support the Pope’s attack on 
Eli/abeth. 

(viii.) The Spanish Attack on Ei.izabeth, 1585-1603. 

(1) Chief Personalities : flifAKK, Ralegh, Essex, Parma, 

WiLiiAM Eik Grange, Henry IV. • 

(2) Chief Charaderistus: Philip’s championship of the 
Roman C.ilholic cause, in conse(|iiencc of Elizabeth’s “ policy of 
iiin jiricks'’ in tile Netherlands and New«WorId, results in 
England's establishing her ci\il and ecclesiaslic.il independence, 
and retaliating by an alliance with the “ Huguenot ” Henry IV. 
ag.iinst Sp.im. 

HI. Miscellaneous. 

(i.) Map Work ; -Spanish Dominions; Ireland ; The Anglo- 
Scollish Boider.s; The I'anphe: The Nciherland.s; Drake’s 
toy age. 

(ii.) Ten rs (for talks or problem work) :— 

(l) “No wonder your school raises a storm, for it is like 
llie wooden horse in which armed Greeks arc hidden for the 
rum of b.iibaious Tioy.” [More to Colct.] 

j (2) “No heresy is so fatal to us . . . as the vicious 
and ilepi.ivcd lives of the clcigy.” (Colet, on the state of the 
clergy in 1520.) 

(3) “ If you do not remedy the evils which produce thieves, 
the rigorous execution of justice in punishing thieves will be in 
v.iin.’’ [More.] 

(4) “TI le people crowd to look upon us, lull not one calls, 
‘God sperd ye.’” (Northumlierland, in 1553.] 

(5) “ A Wyatt, a Wyatt; we arc all Englishmen.” [Loudon 
trainbands in 1554.] 

(0) “We shall this d.iy light such a candle, by God’s grace, 
in England .is, 1 trust, shall never be put out.” [Ditimer at 
Oxfoid.] 

(7) “ Nothing under the sun is so dear to me as the love 
and goodwill of my sulijects.” [Elizabeth to Parliament.] 

(S) “ I will do as my father did.” [Eliz..ibcth on Church 
Settlement. | 

(9) “ Botli English and Irish begin to opjxise your lord¬ 
ship’s orders, and to l.iy aside their national quarrels.” [Browne 
to Cromwell.] 

(10) “ No peace beyond the line.” [That is the “ Pap.il 
lane,” drawn*in 1493, lictween the po.sscssions of Spain and 
PoiLugal, in the New World.] 

(11) “I dislike not the match, but I dislike the mannet^of 
wooing.” [Huntley, after Pinkie.] 

(12) “Sheep . . . destroy,consume and devour whole 
field.s, houses and citic.s.” [More.] 

(iii.) Books ; The .Source-lioohs of Professors Hart, Colby 
and I’rothero ; the Anglican Pooh of Common Pi ayer : See- 
bohm's Protestant Kevotution ; Creighton’s A,^e of Elizabeth and 
H'o/sey; Motley’s Dutch RefublU ; Beesly’.s Queen Elizabeth; 
Seeley’s Expansion of Enj;land and Growth of British Policy 
Southey, Froude & Fox-Bourne on English Seamen. 

The scope of the subject-matter covered by the Free Lecture 
System of New York is both interesting and suggestive. A 
number of lecturas on Great Americans have been given ; 
Washington, Samuel Adams, Jefferson, Ilaniiltoa, Jackson, 
Fiederick Dougla.ss, Webster, Lincoln, and Gr.int have been 
discussed by difi'erent lecturers. 
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CURRENT GEOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

By A. J. IIkrbertson, VI1.D., I'.R.G.S. 

Peking and Pechili. 

One of the {jrealost ads of the worl<I cliatn.'i is now taking 
ptace in (he Kir Kast. It is prohahle that for many yeais to 
conic China will form a “ current geographical topic.” Six¬ 
teen months ago we had occasion to iliscuss the northern 
plain of China, and the peninsula of Shantung. This month 
the interest centres round the capital itself, I’eking, and the 
railways which railfiile from it. The introduction of^thc foreign 
mechanical processes, associ.ited as they necessarily are with 
foreign ideas, is resisted hy a large proportion of Chinese, in 
many cases, no dftuht, through ignorance and prejudice, hut, in 
the case of the mure intelligent, from a not unrca.sonahle 
dread of the far-reaching conserpicnce of the social modifi¬ 
cations which must follow from the changed industrial con¬ 
ditions. 

Railway concessions have heen granted to numerous .syndic.'iles 
in China, hut .so far the actual work ol hmhling the lines h.i.s not 
progre.ssed veiy far, e.xcept in the iioiih rouinl the eapilal. 
Foi many yo.irs a railway lias run from Taku, at the moiilli of 
the Pei-ho, to the Kaiping coal-fields. That line has recently 
been extended beyond the p.dlasades into ^^anchuli,^ to Chen- 
chou, at the head of the Liaotung t'lulf, and to the Nanpao coal 
mines, and is now being pushed on to N'ungkau, and to Ilsin- 
mintun. From Takii the line has heen constriieted through" 
Tientsin to the capital, Peking, which is built on a sandy plum 
half-way between the Pei-ho and its tributary the Iliin-ho. 
More recently the railway has heen extended to the south-west 
to the capital of Chili, Paoling, about ninety miles fiom the 
imperial capital, with a branch to the Choukau coalfields, and 
it will be carried across the Jlwang to ll.ink.iu, on the Vang- 
tse-kiang, and ultimately to Canton. Over 400 miles of hue 
already exists in this northern region.* 

Peking, which with some interiuplions has been tin* r.spilal of 
China since the twelfth century, is built on the extreme north¬ 
eastern confines of the country. It is the iiiecling place of 
numerous routes, for here the inountains and desert .approach 
most closely to the sea, and is a commercial, .strategic and ad¬ 
ministrative centie, living by the tolls it extracts by tralfickiiig in 
commodities and offices. 

China has been ruled for centuries by Tatar Kmperors, the 
mounted pastoral nomads being always able to conquer the 
settled farmers of the plains. To keep the Talar horsemen out, 
the Chinese, 2,luo years ago, built their great wall, i,5tK> miles 
long, and for more than a thousand y^ars it sei'-ied its pjrjiose. 
The proximity of Peking to the grass lands recommended it to 
the Talar dynasty, and Kublai Khan rebuilt it with great mag¬ 
nificence and made it his capital in 1264. Peking is the Cam- 
baluc of Marco Polo. Kuhlai Khan also carried out another 
important work by connecting Cainlialuc with Kinsay, the 
modern Ilang-chau, by means of a canal more than 600 miles 
in length, which is thus described hy Marco Polo: — “He 
has caused a water communication to fie made in the 
shape of a wide and deep channel dug between stream and 
stream, between lake and lake, forming as it were a great river 
* on which large vessels can ply.” This canal is now reduced in 
importance, having heen to a large extent supplanted hy 
coastal navigation since steamers have replaced many of the 
old junks for which the seas were dangerous. It is still navig¬ 
able, however, between the two great river^ 

The construction of this canal brought the capital within 
touch of tHe great highway of the Empire, the Yangtse-kiang, 
without entirely removing its Tatar character. “ Even to-day 
he passing foreigner must feel at Peking that it is not the 


throbbing heart of a great country, as London is, as Paris is ; 
but the remains of the magnificent camp of a nomad race, that 
has settled down, and built in stone after the fashion in which 
in its wanderings it used to build in woefil ” (“ Intimate China,” 
Mrs. Archibald Little, p. 492). 

Peking consisi.s of two cities : the Tatar city, four-and-a- 
half miles .square, surrounded by walls fifty feet high, which 
coiilaitis within it another city—the imperial city—and within 
that, in its very heart, yet another—the sacred, purple, or for¬ 
bidden city - where the Emperor and his ci^prt live. To the 
south is the Chinese city, four-and-lhrec-qu.arter miles by two- 
.and-three-quarter mile.s, built on the site of the ancient Cam- 
baluc with walls thirty feet high. Tlie walls are pierced by 
sixteen gales suriiioiinted by tall towers. The dust and dirt are 
indesciibable, but the city nevertheless cunt.aiiis a number of 
very fine buildings. 

The usual route to the capital liefore the opening of the 
lailways was to ascend the Pei-ho to Tiingcliaii, about ninety 
miles above Tientsin, taking four or more days in a Chinese 
bo.it, aixl thence a di/zcn miles by road. And such a road 1 
It w.as built hy the Ming dynasty about four centuries ago, and 
h.is seeiiniigly never heen repaired since. “ There was the road, 
with huge blocks of stone, .some of them five feet long, and wide 
ami thick in proportion, hut sometimes worn away, sometimes 
clean gone.” 

The province of Pcchili, or Chili, lies west of the gulf of the 
same name. A tongue ot land stretches southwards across the 
Hwang ho to 35“ N. It is hounded on the north hy the Sira 
Muren, 43' N. Its position resembles that of Spain or of the 
part of North .America fielweeii Cape Hallcras and Boston. Its 
area is about 60,000 sqii.are miles, and its iiopulalion 18,000,000 
(compare Englaml, 50,000 square mile.s, popnilation 20,CX)0,000 
in iSrji). The soiilhern portion ol the prosincc is part of the 
great plain described in The ScilUOl, VVoKi.l) of February, 
1899. The northern [lart is hilly, consisting of tlie outer ranges 
of the Khiiigaii mountains, ri.sing to over 4,000 feet in the north¬ 
west. The northern half has a severe climate, and is hut 
sparsely peopled. The line between the north and south can 
be followed on any map, as it is that of the southorn loop of the 
(Jreat Wall. 

The climate of Peking is one of considerable extremes, the 
temperature reaching to 80'i’ F. in summer, falling to 20” F. in 
winter. Most of the tain is precipitated between May and 
September, July being thcT rainiest month. The loess-covered 
plains of’tlie south arc fertile, producing maize, millet, wheat, 
tobacco, and even cotton. 

Besides Peking the imperial, and Paoting, the provincial 
c.apllal, the chief cities of Pechili are Kalgan and Tientsin. 
Kalgan, or Changkiakou, is built at the Great Wall, where the 
loute through the Nankou Pass cros-ses it, and (lasses onwards 
acro.ss the dcsertr of Gobi to Urga and Siberia. Tientsin, the 
port of Peking, from which it is some seventy miles distant' in 
a straight line, lies about forty miles from the mouth of the 
Pci-ho. It is the inlet for the imports of north-eastern China 
and the articles eariricd across Mongolia, and the outlet for 
their products—wool, skins, furs, bristles. Its population is 
probably over 1,000,000, and perhaps is even greater than that 
of Peking. 


CoNsinERABL&additions to the Richmond (Yorks) Grammar 
School premises have just been completed. The building of 
the new schoolhouse alongside the existing premises was not 
practicable, but a site has been secured on the north side of the 
town. Enclosed within the grounds of the new schoolhouse is 
the Grey Friars' tower, the remains of a monastery supposed to 
have been founded in the middle of the thirteenth century. 
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HOW TO SECURE A DIPLOMA IN 
TEACHING. 

• 

From inquiries that teach us from time to time we learn that 
comparatively few teachers know how, if they wanted to, they 
should set about getting a diploma testifying to their ability to 
teach, and of their knowledge of the theory and history ot 
education. It is true that, up to the jircjent. Utile encourage¬ 
ment has been given to secondary sclioolmaster.s and school¬ 
mistresses to study either the one 01 the other. But wc confi¬ 
dently believe that this will soon be changed. In view of tlic 
recommendations of the Secondary Kducation Commission, and 
the increase of public interest in education, the rcgislei of secon¬ 
dary teachers cannot be long delayed. When such lime arrive.s, 
there can be little doubt that men and women who, in addition 
to being competent tcacliers, possess credentials as lo their 
knowledge of the theory and history of theii profession will 
become a class apart. Moreover, if we read tlic signs of the 
limes aright, it will not be many years fiefore a place on such a 
register of teachers will necessitate the possession of some recog¬ 
nised certificate attesting the teacher’s knowledge of educational 
principles. 

Apart, however, from nhese utilitaiian considerations, the 
intrinsic interest of the sulijects themselves would justify us in 
urging teachers to make a formal study of the subjects usually 
demanded of candidates for a iliph^ia in leaching. As soon 
as a schoolmaster becomes acquainted with tlie experiences 
and observalion.s of successful tcaclieis who have preceded him 
in the woik of forming character, he begins to appreciate the 
fact that he, loo, m.ay become an observer and help to build up 
that perfect system of education of which we all die.im, but 
which in our waking hours seems so far away. This discovery 
transforms Ins view of class-room work. Instead of apjiearing 
mere drudgery, a difficult way of obtaining the necessaries of 
life, it becomes transfigured into a congenial ta.sk which supplies 
interest, dispels introspection, ajid converts the slupiil boy into 
a living iiroblem which must somehow be undeistood. Surely, 
then, no excuse is needed for hiinging together, in convenient 
compass, what the Universities and the College of I’receiilois 
have done to enable teachers to possess some gu.araiitee of their 
tbrfiretical knowlctlge and general cfticieticy. The oflici.il 
regulations, from which the information has been abstracted, 
can in each case he obtained by ^pplic.iliua to tlie aiithnrit} 
concerned. 


The Oxford Scheme. 

Oxford University, by a statute passed on November Z4lli, 
1896, and renewed on May 9tli, 1899, decided to grant a 
Diploma in the Theory, History and Practice of Education, 
The diploma is awarded after the candii^te has passed a 
written examination on the theory, history and practice of 
education, and has given proof of efficiency as a teacher ; that 
is, that he is competent both to teach a class well #ind Ift main¬ 
tain discipline. One or two examinaticvis are held every year 
and ate open to the following persons 

(l) Members of the university who have entered on the 
eighth term from their matriculation, and have passed all the 
examinations qualifying them to enter for the second public 
examination. 

(a) Men who have qualified for a degree at some recognised 
university. ■ 

( 3 ) Women (a) who have passed the delegates* second 
examination for women (honours), the second public exaraina. 
tion, or have taken honours in the first public examination j 
{6) who hold Tripos certificates of Cambridge; (r) who are 
graduates of a recognised university. 


Before a candidate can obtain a diploma, three conditions 
must he satisfied. A course of practical training at Oxford 
must have been gone through, and evidence of ability to teach 
be produced. The written examination referred to above niust 
be passed. A certificate of power to maintain discipline, from 
the head of an approved school in which the candidate has 
given at least one hundred lessons, must be secured. 

The course of training at Oxford falls into trVo divisions, 
(a) theoretical tide, which means attendance at two or three 
lectures a week and reading under guidance ; (<>) practical side, 
including the preparation and delivery of regular courses of 
lessons in secondary' schools under the guidance and supervision 
of the legtuiers and tutors? The stre.ss^Iaid upon tutorial 
assistance and individual guidance is a special feature of the 
Oxford scheme. 

In the case of candidates who are already teachers in schools, 
.1 ccrlificiiie can be obtained provided (l) a year’s teaching has 
been done in a recognised secondary school, (2) that at least 
one holul.iy couise at Oxford has been attended, {3) the candi¬ 
date’s efficiency as a teacher has been attested by jicrsons 
appointed for the purpose. The written examination, which 
must tie passed before the Oxford diploma can be secured, 
coMsisIs ()1 four pans, the elements of pyschology as bearing on 
ciliicalion, the history of education in Europe from 1720 to 1800, 
practic.il knowledge of oduciilional method, and a special 
subject in the choice of which great latitude is allowed. 

« 

Cambridge Diploma. 

The University of Cambridge holds two examinations in the 
ye,It, one iit about half-a-do/en different centres in June, and 
one at Cambridge and in London in December. Candidates 
must be twenty years of age and have passed one of some 
thirteen cxainiiialioiis which arc enumerated in the regulations, 
and which include the Senior I.ocal Examinations of Oxford 
and Cambridge and the London University Matriculation. 
Tlie written examination includes four papers, one each on the 
theory of education, including both the -scientific basis and the 
elements of the art of education; tlie history of education in 
Europe since the Revival of Learning, the special subject for 
1901 being “ Herliart’s Letter.s and Lectures on Education”; 
and the practice of education, which is subilivided into method 
and school inanagetiienl. A fourth paper, containing a small 
number of questions of an advanced character on each of the 
three subjects mentioned, is also .set. 

Certificates of practical efficiency in teaching can also be 
obtained by candidates who, having secured the certificate in 
theoretical knowledge, are able lo supply evidence of having 
been engaged for a year in leaching in a recognised school; 
provided th^ candidate is considered worthy after (a) an 
examination of the class he has taught, (A) an inspection of his 
class while being taught, [c) questions have been put to him in 
private after this inspection of his class, and (rf) a report from 
the head of his school on his work has been taken into account. 


London University Certifloate. 

The University of London only examines its own graduates. 
The examination is held once a year in December in : 

(1) Mental and Moral Science in their relation to the work of 
caching. The questions have no special reference to the 
^tilings of any one author ot school of authors. In matters of 
jpinion answers are judged according to their accuracy of 
:hought and expression. 

(2) Methods of leaching and school management. 

(3) The historv of education : which includes the lives and 
works of eminent teachers, and the systems of instruction in 
foreign countries. The special subjects for tgoi will be 
Locke’s “Thoi^hU on Education,” Herbart’s ‘Letters and 
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Lectures on ICducalion,” ami three papers from Volume ill. of 
“Special Re[)orts on Kiliicational Subjects,” published by the 
Board of ICducalion. 

(4) Practical sidll in teaching, which is tested by means of 
a lesson given to a class in the jjiesence of the examinci at 
sonic school in l^ondon. The lesson has to be based on notes 
of a lesson prcpaied by the candidate on the first day of the 
examination. • 

Durham and Victoria Certificates. 

At Durham candidates for a teaching diploma must pre- 
\iously have passed some aplirgvcil e.samiimlion in general 
education. It may be stated that, as at Cambridge, con¬ 
siderable latitude is allowed ; the London University Matricula¬ 
tion is here also considered sullicient. 

A written exaiiiinalion, including tliree papers, must be 
passed. P.ipeis aie set on iiiental and iiioi.d science, te.aching 
and school management, and on set books in the History of 
Education. For 1900-1901 Davies and \ aiighaii’s translation 
of Plato’s “Kepublic,” Books i.-iv. ; Lange’s “ Appeiception,” 
and Quick’s “ Educational Refoimers” are prescribed. 

Candidates must also produce salislactory e\ideiiee of practical 
skill in teaching, which is juilged (a) liy a report on woik 
actually done in sonic approved school 01 .schools, iiicliuling 
reports on lessons and ehiss nian.agemenl ; (/') by a lesson given 
before one or mou- of the examiners. 

Graduates of a university of the United Kingdom arc alone 
eligible for the Victoiia University diploma. There aie here, 
too, written and pr.iclic.il exaiiiinalion-.. But befote .admission 
to the cx.aniinalion candidates must presi nt ci rlilic.atcs of altend¬ 
ance upon prescribed courses in logic, psychology, and ethics 
with special reference to education, .is well as in general ami 
special nicthod, in the liislojy of edud.itional theories, and some 
foreign educational system. 

Candidates are also reipiired to furnish evidence of having 
taught for 150 hours in an approved school and of having atleiuled 
25 criticism lessons. Those who prevni rcriilic.ales of having 
attended degree courses on logic, psj-chology and li'hics arc 
exempted from attendance upon jiiescrilied coiiises in these 
subjects. 

Edinburgh Scheme. 

The Ivdmbutgh diploma is of two grades, vii. : sciondary 
school diplomas and general diplomas. The foimcr is for 
Masters of Arts with Honours and testifies to their Illness for 
masterships in secondary schools as well as slating llic special 
subject ill which the holder of the diploma is tjualilicd. The 
general diploma is foi those who li.ive taken a jiass M..\. 

Graduates of universities olhei Ih.in Edinluiigli may enter 
for the certificate, but they must nialiidul.itc at Ivdinburgli first. 
E.ich candidate must attend the class in the theory, ait, and 
history of education al Edingtmrgh, and pass an examination 
conducted by the I'rofessor and an appointed examiner. But in 
addition to this, evidence must be forlhconiing either that the 
candidate has (u) attended a course of practical instruction as a 
Qucen’.s ijcholar 111 a training college, or, (/') gone through a 
complete couise of practical training in a training college. 

Those desirous of obtaining the secondary school diploma 
must spend a month in a secondary school, or complete a 
jiractical course at ht. George’s Training College, Edinburgh, 
and pass the practical examination held at Cambridge (see anu). 
Each candidate must also satisfy the university of his practical 
aptitude as a teacher. 

College of Preceptors., 

The diplomas awarded by the College of Preceptors are of 
three grades, viz. : Associate, Liccnliale, and Fellow. Candi¬ 
dates for the Associaleship must give evidence of having bad at 


least one year’s experience in teaching, or of having attended at 
least tw'O courses of lectures at the college or at an approved 
training college, and of having obtained a satisfactory certificate 
from the Lecturer, or, in the case of a ti^iniiig college, from the 
I’rincijial. 

Candidates for the Licentiabship must have had two years, 
and for the F'cllowship five years, experience in leaching. 

The examination for all grades of diplomas consists of 
papers in the subjects of a secondary school education together 
with the theory and jiractice of education. But graduates 
and persons possessed of certain approved certificates in 
gpiier.il subjects arc excused everything but the papers in 
pedagogics. Foi the Associaleship and Liccntlhtc.ship, physio- 
b>uy. psjcliolog) and the inactice of teaching must he offered, 
logolliei with the elcmcnis of logic in the latter examination. 
Candid.ites for the Fellowship are examined in ethics, the 
llieoiy and history of education, and the government of a 
school, in adililion to the subjects of the lower grade diplomas. 
.Special ccitific.itcs are avv.iitlcd for ability to teach to holders of 
a diploma who satisfy the examiners in (l) a lesson* given 
according to notes specially prepared by the candidate and 
siibmillccl befurch.ind, .and (2) a lesson given by the candidate 
wilh only half-.in-hour’s picpar.ition ; in each c.isc the class is 
•ifkiwaids examined. « 


KKASONS FOR TFIE SUCCESS OF 
GERMAN EDUCATION. 

J’KOl'KssOK Htic.o Ml NsiF.KiiUKi., wlio occupies the Chair 
of I’sycliology al Haivard University, de.ils, 111 a jiowerful 
ciintiibution to the Itfay number of V'/ic' Allautii A/onth/y, with 
file chief modem tendencies of American education. The whole 
idea of wh.it is called, in America, “elective studies,” as_wcll 
as the agil.ilion to give all tc.aoliers in Americ.in schools a pre¬ 
liminary training in ped.igogics and psychology, arc very 
scveicly criticised. I'hc coinincing exposition which the 
jirofcssoi puts forward of the main causes of the success of the 
German system of education, and the skilful way in which^ the 
slioi Iconiings of the Ariierican.prograninic for raising the standard 
of attainment in the high schools of the Slates aie laid bare, 
should ensure the eaiefuU study of this ailicle on “School 
JveHiriii” l»y educatii m.ls in every country. 

Alter denionslialing that a German boy of average standing, 
at the .age of eighteen, has leathcd the same scholarly level as 
an average AmeinMii college graduate of twenty-one y'cars of 
age, I’rufessor Miinsterbcig iiroceeds to demolish the illusion, 
popular in this country .as well as on the other side of the water, 
that the salisfactoty result is brought about by the over-pressure 
pievalenl in German schools. But wc cannot do better than 

reprint a few remarks from the original paper. 

* 

“ I reached at the end of my school time, as a pupil of 
average standing, the scholarly level of an average college 
giadiuite in this country. 1 was then eighteen years of age; 
the average bachelor of arts is at least three years older. How 
did that difference come about ? The natural explanation of 
the case is that wc poor boys were overburdened, .systematically 
toitured by a cruel system of overwork, which absorbed all our 
energies for tlie one goal, the passing of the examination. I do 
not dare to contradict. But the one thing I may claim in favour 
of this scheme of overloading is the wonderful skill with which 
the school administration was able to hide these evident facts 
so completely from our eyes that neither my classmates nor I, 
nor our parents, nor our teachers themselves, ever perceived 
the slightest trace of them. The facts were so shamelessly 
concealed from us that we poor deceived boys thought all the 
time that the work was a pleasure, that we had leisure for 
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everything, and that every one of us was as happy as a fish in 
water. 

“ I think that I .spent, during all those ten years, about three 
hours a day in the fresh air, walking and playing, swimming 
and skating; yet I fiJuiid time from iny ninth year to practice 
on the violoncello one hour every day, and the novels which I 
wrote may have lacked evcry*liing else, but they never lacked 
length. Besides such individual schemes to fill our vacant 
time, we co-operated for that purpose in clubs, from the lowest 
classes to the highest. At ten years we played instructive games ; 
at twelve years we read classical dramas, each taking one role ; 
at fifteen we lead papers on art and literature, and at seventeen 
we had a regular debating club. And all the time, at every 
stage, there were private theatricals, and excursions into the 
country, and dancing lessons, and horseback-riding, and co 
education with the education left out ; for the poor overbiir 
dened gills helped us to bear the load by suffering in common.” 

But this is merely negative ; it d,)es not point out the reason 
for the mote satisfactoiy condition of things educational in 
(lertnany. T'lofcssor Munsterberg gives two main c.inses for the 
successful eilucalion of his native country. These arc, Inst, tlie 
knowledge of his .subject possessed by the German school- 
m.rster and the enthusiasm with which he teaches; second, the 
thorough co-opeiation between the home .and the school. 

“I had no teacher Who ha.stily le.irncd one day what he 
must teach me the next ; who w.as satisfied with second-hand 
knowledge, which is (juite pietty for enlcrlaniment .ind orienta¬ 
tion, but which is so mtuli’i.ihle and inane wJien ue come to 
distribute it .ind to give it to others. I h.id from 111} ninth 
ycai no Icachi'r in any siilijeet who had not completed three 
years’ work in tlie gi.uluate school. Kven the first (.hments of 
Greek and lualhematics, of history and geography, were given 
to us by men who had reached the level of the docloiale, ami 
who had the perspective of I heir own fielils. They had seen 
their work with the eye of the .scholar, and thus even the most 
elernenlaiy material of their scieiiue was laised to the height of 
scholarly interest. Elements taken for themselves alone arc 
tiivial and empty eveiywhero, and to teach them is an in- 
tolcr.rhlc diudgery, which tills the scliool-room with dulness and 
the pupils with aversion. Elements as the introductory p.iil of 
a schol.irly system .are of eviA new and f.iscinating interest, 
more promising and enjoyable Ilian any complex jirohleiiis. 
.... A man who has ever really t.akeii a scholaily view of 
his science c.in never find in that science anything which is 
<(uile uninteresting. Such enthusiasm is contagious. We hoys 
lek that our teachers believed with the fulness of their hearts in 
the inner value of the subjects, ami every new hit of knowledge 
was thus for us a new revelation. We did not a.sk whether it 
would Ixike bread for us. W'e we* eager for it on account of 
its own inner riehne.ss and value ; and this happy living ^ an 
atmosphere of such ideal belief in the inner worth and glory of 
liteiature and history, of science .ind thought, was oui lihei.al 
education.” 

Of the assistance unconsciously rendered by German parents 
the profcs.sor writes :• 

“ I do not mean that we weie helped in*our work, but the 
teachers were silently helped by the spirit which pievailed in 
our homes with regard to the school work. The school h.id 
the right of way ; our parents reinforced out belirf in tfie work 
and our respect for the teachers. A r^riraand in the school 
was a shadow on our home life ; a word of praise in the school 
was a ray of sunshine for the household. The excellent school 
books, the wise plans for Ihe upbuilding of the ten years’ 
course, the hygienic care, the external stimulations-- all, of 
course, helped toward the results ; and yet I am convinced 
that their effect was entirely secondary compared with these two 
features—the scholarly enthusiasm of our teachers, and the 
respect for the school on the part of our pajents.” 

The delightful picture of hi.s own scliool experiences serves 
Professor Miinsterberg as an introduction to a careful con¬ 
sideration of the plan of “elective studies” and the many 
things which ate promised as the result of teaching pedagogics 
and psychology to young schoolmasters. Neither of these ex¬ 


pedients will, it is maintained, lead to what is expected of it. 
But we must refer our readers to the original paper for the 
arguments by which the results are deduced. Of one thing we 
are sure, it is a long time since so helpful a contribution has 
been made to the vexed question of how to train our teachers. 


OUTLINES OF A COURSE OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

The syllabus of a cour.ee pf instruction in English literature, 
published in the new “Code of RcgiAations for Evening 
Continuation Schools,” will interest teachers of English in 
secondary schools. The scheme has been prepared by the 
Hoard of Education a.s an indication to ieachers of evening 
classo.s, for former pupils of public elementary schools, how they 
may create .ind foster a love of our national literature on the 
part of the young people who as a rule earn their living by “the 
swc.it of the face.” 

The [ileasuies of life are not so numerous that we can afford 
to neglect the keen enjoyment to he derived from a familiarity 
with boinc of the tliing.s which have been well and truly said 
by the gieat writers whose memory and works are cherished 
by all lovers of the English language. We reprint the scheme 
of instiuction as it is given 111 the official “ Code,” believing 
that it will he of .assistance to teathers in .secondary schools 
who desire to do .something towards cultivating that regard for 
liter.aliire which is necessary to make a really intelligent 
ciUren. 

E.SOLISH LlTER.aTIIRK. 

“ Ill literature we hav^ present, and waiting ready to form 
Us, the best which has been thought and -said in the world.”— 
M. .\rnold. 

“ Literature ronsi.sUs of all the hooks and they are not so 
many where moral truth .ind human passion ate touched with 
a certain largeness, sanify, and .ittraclion of form.”— J. Morley. 

[Tins Course, which coveis a good deal of ground, should 
not he taken iinles.s at least two or three hours’ instruction can 
he given in each of the numbered sections; it may be con¬ 
veniently followed in a second year by the detailed study of one 
or more of them, together with part of the work of the chief 
authors con-idereil. Schemes for such instruction should he 
ajiiiroved by the Inspector.] 

A. Hints to Teachers. 

It is imposbililc 111 /(■<!.// English literature in a course of 
lectures ; youl object nftisi theiefore be to aiuake interest in it. 
Keep in mind the continuity and development of literature; but 
dwell m.iinly on the greatest writer.s. Do not give lists of 
minor folk. It is not worth while merely naimtig Axiy writer if 
you have not time to do more. Read out good passages, and 
at the end (hut not in the middle), explain why they are good. 
Encourage the students to read widely for themselves, in un- 
annotated texl.s and the better anthologies, and, if they like it, 
to learn lyrics or .short passages by heart. On the whole, it is 
perhaps best not to put a primer into their hands until the 
course is finished ; then one may lie used for revision. , 

Literature does not lend itself much to an appeal to the eye, 
but the exhibition of portraits, rare editions, and facsimiles of 
handwriting serves to stimulate interest. Do not forget local 
associations. Where such exist the rule of exclusion of minor 
writers should b« modified. Chatterton is not Shakespeare, 
but if you are leaching at Bristol you will visit St. Mary’s 
Rcdcliffe, just as at Stratford you will visit the birthplace and 
Anne Hathaway’s cottage. 
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The lives of authois should be told only so far as they 
affected their work. A m.in’s surroundings, .such as the land¬ 
scape (>{ his home, give him local colour. Episodes which 
bring out character (r.,i,s, Sidney at i^ulphen) aie valuable. 
Bui avoid accidental.' ; an enumeration of the posts at court 
held by Chaucer is useless. 

Do not be [irecise about dates; theie are no dales of im¬ 
portance in English literature it is sulficient to remember 
what great writers were roughly contemjKirary, and the larger 
chronological period', centuries and reigns, in which they fall. 

B. Syllabus. 

(1) What is literature? It may be approached either for 
relaxation (“ lightliterature), or for instruction (philosophy, 
science, history in, certain aspects), or* lor knowledge of, 
.sympathy with, and ple-isure in the spiritual life and history of 
humanity (poetry in the widest sense). The permanent and 
transient eleincnls of poetry. Writers are the children of their 
age, and their works reflect their infinitely various per.sonalitics ; 
hut all great wiiters e.spress, in their own way, the central 
truths and interests of human nature. 

[The ahove is only suggestion. Eveiy teacher must stale the 
nature and aim of literature as he sees it. ft is useless to repeal 
mere formuhe borrowed fiom text books. In any case do not 
dwell long upon absiiact definitions of literature. Cel to the 
concrete writers. But kcop your general conception of the 
ideals of litCMture before your' o« n mind, and select your 
topics and methods of instruction so as insensibly to illustrate it.] 
The making of English. The Anglo-Saxons. Their heathen 
lays. Beowulf. The gleemen. The coming of Chri.stiaiuty. 
Caedmon. Alfred. The Norman Conquest. English swamped 
by Norman French. The Celtic fringe *nd its bards. Romance. 

(2) English literature begins again. Its debt to French. 

The Renaissance. Chaucer. How he sums up the literary 
tendencies of his age His romance and realism. Wychf ami 
English prose. ^ 

(3) Literature withcis during the wars of the Roscf. Im¬ 
portance of printing. Ca.vton. Malory. The Renaissance 
again. The humanists. Wyatt and Surrey. Literature wilheis 
again during the disputes about religion. Exception in the 
English Bible and I’raycr Book. 

(4) Elizabeth. Growth of national life and patriotism. 
Spenser, Sidney. Their influence. Elizabethan lytic and 
pastoral. 

(5) The origins of drama. Its position in Eli/ahcthan so¬ 
ciety, the city, the court. Marlowe, the first great dramatist. 

(6) Shake-spearc : his life and plays. RoughI)-, the plays fall 
into four chronological periods : the Histories, e.};., “ Richard 
II.,” “Henry IV.,” “ Henry V. the Comedies, e “As 
you Like It,” “Twelfth-nightthe Tragedies, “Hamlet,” 
“Macbeth,” “Lear;” the Romances, e.^., “ Cymbeline,” 
“The Tempest.” (Only one or two plays should he treated 
with any detail.) 

(7) Elizabethan prose. Its application to the literature of 
knowledge by Bacon, Hooker, Raleigh. 

(8) From Elizalieth to James. The courtly poets, Donne, 
Herrick, Carew. Growing artificiality of lytic. The religious 
poets, George Herbert, Vaughan. 

• (9) Puritanism and poetry. Milton. 

(to) The Restoration. Influence of French literature. 
Common sense and lucidity became the literary ideals. The 
age of prose begins. Drydcn. 

{11) Prose, and prosaic poetry. The “ classic ” ideal. Pope. 
Swift. Johnson. ' 

(12) The re-action from prose. Feeling for romance, for 
nature. The first comes to a head in Coleridge, the .second in 
Wordsworth. 


(13) Later developments of romanticism. Shelley, Byron. 
The worship of beauty. Keats. 

(14) Nineteenth century prose. History. Macaulay, Froude. 
Social .speculation. Mill, Cailyle, Arnolcif Ruskin. 

(15) The beginnings of the novel. Its nineteenth century 

development. ' 

(16) Tennyson sums up the ideals of his age. A new im¬ 
pulse to the study of the individual. Browning. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS.—SET 
SURJECTS FOR 1901. 

Tiiii legulalions for the .Senior, Junior and Preliminary 
Oxford f.ocal Examinalion.s for 1901 are now published. The 
special subjects prescrilied .ire as follows : 

PrelimlnaFy. 

Keiigiou'. A'iio-U'le,l^'e. — (a) Joshua i.-xiv., xxiii., .vxiv., {h) .St. 

M.itthcw xi.-\xviii., (v) Acts .wii.-xsviii. 
linglish Either the Outline.s from 1399 to 1603, or 

the Outlines from 1715-1820. ' 

English Author. —“ Poems of England ” xi. -xvi., xxv.-xxviii., 
xxxii.-end. (Macmillan.) 

Geos^aphy.- Asia. Full krtowledgi- of England and France. 
Elementaly I.atin .—“ Tales of the Roman Commonwealth.” 
P.ir' I. ByJ. B. Allen. (Clarendon Pre.s5.) 

“Seuletle.” By Madame de Presscn.se. 

(Hachelte.) 

Elementaly Gcimaii.—"\ir.x Schlusselbuiid ” and “Jagder- 
folge.” From E. S. Buchheim’s “Short German Play.s.” 
(Claiendon Press.) 

Elementaiy Italian. -Carcano’s “La madre e il figlio.” 
(Ilaclieltc.) 

Junibr. 

Eelt^toHS Kiu)7iiled:;e.—(i.) Either (a) Joshua i.-xi%., xxiii., 
xxtv. ; Judges i.-ix. ; or (h) Acts xiii.-xxviii ; or (0 Prayer 
Book, and 

(ii.) Either (d) Psalms i.-.xli. (omitting ix.-xii., xviK., 
xxx.-xxxv.), or (e) St. Matthew. 

Ancient I/tstory.—Thc Outlines of Roman History from 343 to 
yo 146 n.c., with special questions on the .Second Punic 
War. ' 

English History. -Either, the Outlines from 1399 to 1603, 
with special questions on the reign of Elizabeth; or, the 
Outlines from 1715 to 1820, with special questions on the 
period 1784-1815. 

Shakespeaie.— “ Ilcniy V.” 

Poems of -^(Macmillan.) 

Geography. —General:—Europe and Asia. 

Special ;-^England and Wales, British South Africa and 
Franco. 

Commercial Geography. — British Possessions in Asia and 
Australasia. 

Elementary Politics. —Strachey’s “Industrial and Social Life 
and the Empire.” (Macmillan.) 

Latin. —Ca-sar, Dc Bello Galileo, VI., and Virgil, TEneid, 1 . 
French. —Dumas’ “ Latulipe noire’’and Paul F^val’s “Chouans 
et bleus.” 

German. —Riehl’s “Seines Vaters Sohn” and “der Gespen- 
sterkampf.” (Clarendon Press.) 

Italian. —As in Preliminary. 

Spanish. —Cervantes “ El Cantivo.” (Hachette.) 

Welsh. —“Drych y Prif Oesoedd,” Part I. By Tfaeopbilus 
Evans. 
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Senior. 

Religious knowledge. —(i.) Either (a) Joshua, i.-xiv., xxiii., 
xxiv. ; Judges, i.-xviii. ; or (b) Acts, xiii.-xxviii. ; or (c) The 
Epistle of the Galatians ami the Epistle of St. James; or 
(d) St. Matthew in Grccjf ; or (e) Perry’s “ History of the 
English Church” (Murray), First Period, pp. 1-497 (6th 
edition); and 

(ii.) Either (/) Psalms, i.-xli. (omitting ix.-xii., xviii., 
XXV.-XXXV.) ; or (y) St. Matthew. 

Ancient History. The outlines of Roman History, from 343 
to 146, 11.c., with special questions on Second Punic War. 

English /A'r/ory. --Either from 1399 to 1603, or from 1715 to 
1820. 

Shakespeare's “Henry V.,” together with either .Shakespeare's 
“Merchant of Venice,” or Byron’s “ Child e Harold,” 
Canto HI. 

Geography. — General: - Europe and Asia. 

Special :—Hriti.sh Isles, British South Africa, France, 

Scandinavia. 

Elementary I’olitKS. —Lewis’s “ On the Use and .\hiise of some 
Political Terms.” (Clarendon Press.) 

Latin. —Virgil, Aincid I.; Horace, Odes IV., with Epistles, 
Book II. ; Livy V. ;^C.esar, De Bello (i.dlico, IV.-Vl. 

-Euripides, Alceslis ; Sophocles, Antigone; /.eiiophon, 
Anabasis I., II. ; Thucydides VII. (c. ip-end). 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN LONDON. 

The Annual Report of the Technical Education Board of the 
London County Council, which w.is presented to the ('ouned 
on May 2<)\h, gives a general .survey of the work ol the Board 
during the past year. Much progress has been made in the 
work of polytechnics and lecjjnical institutes. 'I'here are now 
four institutions directly controlled by the Bo,ltd, i.e., the 
London County Council Central School of Arts and Crafts, the 
London County Council School ol Photo-engraving and Lilho- 
graphy, the Camberwell School of Arts and Criifis, anrl the 
Shoreditch Technic.1l Imstitute. The last-named institute was 
opened by the Board last Getoher in buildings formerly occu¬ 
pied by the Haberdashers’ Schools ; extensive alterations have 
been made, new woikshops erected, and a series of trade jiasses 
established mainly for persons engaged in the rurniture and 
cabinet trades. 

The work of the London County Council Central School of 
Arts and Crafts continues to grow, and additional premises 
have been secured for the accommodation of new clas-se.s pend¬ 
ing the acquisition of a permanent site. The students of the 
Central School specially distinguished *themselves in the 
Board’s competition for art scholarships, and much of the work 
received a favourable report from Mr. Walter Crjne, who 
undertook the examination. The Council’s ScTiool of Photo¬ 
engraving and lithography has also unSergone further exiension 
and the work of the school has shown a decided advance 
during the past year. Many of the London polytechnics have 
made further developments in their work, notably the Borough 
Polytechnic, the Northern Polytechnic at Holloway, and the 
South-Western Polytechnic at Chelsea ; and the total number 
of evening students attending the nine^ polytechnics aided by 
the Board continues to show an increase. 

The oi^anisation which the Council has established as the 
local authority for technical education under Clause VII. of the 
Science and Art “Directory” has now been joined by 53 
institations, and the working of the Clause has assisted the 
Board in coming into closer touch with the various institutions. 
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Steps have been taken during the past year for the co-ordination 
of the evening classes conducted by the Technical Ekiucation 
Board and the School Board for London, and certain proposals 
for carrying out this object have been adopted by both bodies. 
The establishment of the New University of London is likely to 
have an iinporl.ini bearing on the Board’s work, especially as 
regards that cartied on under the new faculties of Engineering 
and Economic.s. The Bo,ird has voted ^^2,500 a year towards 
the support of each of iliese faculties, and ils total grants to 
university institutions now amount to .,^10,000 a year. 

.Steps have been taken for the development of commercial 
educ.ition not only by lecoijiiiTending the Council to set aside a 
site in CfSre .\l.irket for ibe new building in connection with 
the Eaculi) of Economics, but also by establishing a com- 
mcuial de|Mrimeiil at University College School, and the 
.iM.rid of 20 comii'erci.il scliol.irships lenaXrle at the depatt- 
mciil. The Council has vote.l the sum ol 180,000 for the 
purposes ol lecliiiiciil cdiicalion during tlie coming year. 

ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

GENERAL. 

Nohody now especls th.rt the Seconiktry Education Bill will 
bi-'-ome l.iw this session, thougli the Uuke of Devonshire hopes 
to inlioduce the Bill in the House of Lords very soon. It 
•seems iiioie th.in prob.ilile th.it a general election will occupy 
public attention bslween the drafting and passing of this long- 
delcrrcd mtii'iiie. 

• 

One of Ihe altracliuiis proiidui tliis year for the visitors, 
educatioiul and l.iy, at the Open Day of (he Women Teachers’ 
Training College. C.imbridge, is of e.special interest to readers of 
The S('ll,'X)i. VVokI.d. Tl.is was the perfoimance of Mrs. J. G. 
Eraser^ original Fieneli play, 'J'el Maitre, Jet Valet, which 
fiist appeared in these culuiinis in our issues for October and 
November last year. The performeis--boys and girls of from 
nine to thirfeeti years of age had been thoroughly lehcarsed by 
Mrs. Fraser herself, .and brought out exceedingly well both the 
wit of (he dialogue .iml the huinoiu of the siliialions devised for 
their interprcMtion. 1 ho singe pioperties—busts of Milton and 
Shakespeare and lolephone—which looked rather formidable in 
the punted slago directions, were adequately represented. 
Aliogeihcr the peiformeis enjoyed doing the play, and the 
audience w.is so appreciative that the performance hod to be 
lepeatid. The success of the performance wariants our warm 
lecoinmencfttion ol the play to teachers in search of prize-day 
entcriaimiieiits. 

The Lorh BishuI' oe Rochesier presided over a meeting 
at the Chuich House, Westminster, on June iSih, called to¬ 
gether to furthei the interests of .St. Gabriel’s College, Ken- 
nington, the first new Chuich Training College which has been 
undertaken for more than twenty-five years. In addition to the 
accummodaiion re(|uired for the eighty resident students, who 
must lie members of the Chuich of England, .St. Gabriel’s 
College will make provision for eighty non-resident teachers in 
training who will not be subjected to a religious test. As we 
have already pointed out. Miss Bishop, late of the Royal 
Holloway College, is the Lady Principal, and she is sparing no 
pains to make Bt. Gabriel’s one of the foremost training colleges 
for women. Ulie cost of tlie new buildings, including the 
freehold site, will be at least ;^4a,ooo, and a very strong appeal 
U made by the Executive Committee for contributions. As was 
pointed out at the meeting by both Sir Joshua Fitch and Sir 
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Richard Jebb, the indirect inlliience of liainin):; colleges upon 
secondary education is sutncicntly real to gi\e St. Gabriel’s a 
strong claim ujioii the fiiends of secondaty education. 

Tun General Committee for seeming the presence of women 
on Second.iry Educational Authorities, which was recently 
formed, has .ippointed an Executive Committee, uilh Professor 
Sir K. C. Jelili, I-L. 1 ), .M.P., ascljainnaii,and u has now started 
on its uoik. It will be necessary for the Executive Committee 
to raise .1 sum of money, which, it is estimated, should amount 
to not less than ^100 a year (or the next two 01 three years, in 
order to en.able it to c.irry on its,opeialions cdiciently, and all 
whir are in syinpalliy with the aim of the coinmittce aij invited 
to send conlrihulions (fiom live shillings upwaids) for this 
purpose to Mr. Ilerlierl H. Garrod, Hon. Tieasiirer, 72, 
Coni[>ayne Gardens, West H.inipste.id, N.W. 

9 

.SICVKKAI. new rcgiilal 10ns are given in the new Directory of 
Science and Art .Schools and Classes uiulei the boaid of 
Education at .South Kensington. Compulsory examinations 
in the elementary stages of science and ait subjects arc 
abolished, for they will only he held ,vhcn speri.d ajiijlication 

made, and a (ee will be chaiged lor every p iper applied foi 
on behalf of the students. New schemes of work have been 
cliawn up for Schools of Science in lural (hstricls, and in these 
schools separate courses aie presciibed (or lioys and gnb'. 

Tlin sulijects (or (he eleifientary (or (irst and second yc.irs) 
and advanced (01 third je.ir) couises lor boys are as follows : 
Ei.icmicn lARY Course, obligatoiy \ul>iLCt\ . (1) J.l.ithcmalics ; 
(2) Chemistry (witli piactical work); (3) ]’h)siogi.iphy (Section 
I., consisting of elementary physics and cheinisliy) or Elemen¬ 
tary Physics (with piactic.il work); (4) biology or Elemeiitaiy 
Rolany (practical woik ni.iy be in the lielft or gaidi 11); (5) Diaw- 
iiig, Practical Gcoinctiy or Practical Matbematics. Mami.vl 
instruction in ils .ijiplicalion to woiksbop and garden nuisl also 
form pari of the course. The alternatives selected for ihe second 
year may differ fnmi those of the lirst. ».A|)VAm i.D Cuuksr; 
hive or six of the following subjects ni.ay be selected K) form 
the course : (1) Principles of Agiicullure (eleiiienl.irv or .ad¬ 

vanced, with |)iactical work) ; (2) Clieinistiy applied to agri¬ 
culture (wiih piaelic.il vvoik); (3) liolaiiy (with practical woik) ; 
(4) Kiology (with jiraclical work) ; (5) Physiology (limnan anil 
animal) ; (6) (ieology (with licid uoik); (7) Zoology. 

Tills subjects to be taken by girls in Schools of .Science in 
ruial districts .ire :—Kl.tME.S'l ARV Course, ol</i\yi/o>y itibjccli : 
(l) Elemenl.iry Mathematics; (2) ]’h>singiaphy (Section I., 
Con.sisling of elementary jihysics and chemisirj); (3) liiology ; 

(4) Rotany or lljgieiie (obligatoiy m llie second ye.ir only); 

(5) 1 ‘reehaml Drawing or I'lemenlaiy Practical Geomctiy. 
Physics or Cheinisliy ni.ay be .■mbslituled (or Physiograpliy m 
the second year. Aiivam ed Cut use, obtii^atoiy \ubj,-ih-. 
(t) Mathematics; (2) Eotany or Biology; (3) Iljgienc or 
Physiology; (4) Physiography or I’hysics or Chemistry; 
(5) I’tindples of Agriculture (])Oullry-keeping, ilaityiiig, bee. 
keeping, itc.). Optional uib/ats'. one of any of the above 
subjects not taken, or either (ieology or Zoology, or an ap¬ 
proved art subject. These couises dilfer slightly from those 
which are followed by urban Schools of Science. Another new 
regillation is that the laboratories in Schools of .Science must lie 
available for preparation work by students of the scliool beyond 
the .school-hours of the time-table. 

Not the least interesting items in the programme of the 
University Extension summer meeting, the first part of which 
will be opened at Cambridge on Augast 2nd, with an address 
by Mr. A. J. Balfour, M.P., are the conferences and educa¬ 
tional discussions which have been arranged ujvon various sub- 


jccl.s. A conference on “ The Co-ordination of Educational 
Agencies ” will be held on the afleinoon of August 4th, when 
the Right Rev. Lord Bishop of Bristol will preside. The dis¬ 
cussion will be ojiened by Dr. R. D. Koltcrts; Prof. Sir R. C. 
Jehl), M.P., and the Eight Hon. Sir J. E. Gorst, M.P., will be 
liresent. The following cditcatiom.! riucstions will be discussed 
at si>ecial meetings:—(1) “Tlie conditions of admission to the 
register of teachers to be formed under the provisions of the 
Board of Education Act.” (2) “The teaching of the raolher- 
tongue .and niilion.d literature in schools and universities.” 
(3) “ The drawing together of difi'erent nations in educational 
malteis, .mil the liiml.itions on the interchange ol 4n) the methods 
and (/') llie ide.ils of dilferenl countries.” (4) “The te.aching of 
geography.” The last discussion will he under the auspices of 
the Gcograiiliieal A.ssociation. The subject will in each case 
be opened by one or two papers, and the discussion will then 
he thrown open. Teachers of all gnades will evidently find 
much to inteiest them in the meeting. 

Mr. W. H. D. Rouse, M.A., of Rugby School, has been 
unanimously elecU'il honoiary secretary of the Assislaiit-Masters’ 
Assocution. We learn lli.it great ehanges lit llie constitution 
of this association aie in cimlenijilation. It is projioscd to 
increase tlie annu.d subsciiption, and li^apjioinl .a jiaid sccretaiy 
who will devote the whole of his energies to the work of 
developing the assoriation. The Cmular to Meinbeis, for May, 
refeis to a fear entertained [ry some members of the Executive 
Council that an increasi of the subscription will cause a diminu- 
,tion in numbers. Tlie increased subscription will amount to a 
little over twopence a week, and i( .assisl.iiU m.iMers are not 
equal to this amount of .s.icriflce, they r.annot expect the general 
public to lake their griev.inres veiy seriously. We lefuse to 
believe, however, that the assistant-master will not prove equal 
to the incieased (leni.ind, and we heartily hope that there i.s a 
useful fiituie before the assoti.uion. But very much will depend 
upon the new secretary to be .ippointed. 

An ini|ii)rt.ant “Draft of :iri (dr'ler in Council foi transferring 
to and 111.iking exercise-able by the Board o( Eiliication certain 
powers of the Chanty Cominissioncrs” has been issued as a 
I'.iiliaineiilary )iaper. So far as they relate to trusts for educa¬ 
tional jmrposes, the jiovvers, hitherto pcitaiiiing only to the 
Charity Commissioners, of (a) inquiring into cliaritie.s; and (b) 
requiring accounts and siatcineiils to be rendered and answers 
to questions to be returned ;* and (i) requiring copies of and 
extracts from* dociiiiienls to be fuini.shed; and (r/) searching 
lecords ; and (c) requiring the attendance of wilnes.ses and the 
liioduclion of docuiiienis; and (/) examining witnesse.s on o.ath 
and .idminislering oaths, in.iy be exercised by the Board of 
Education concurrently with the Commissioners. 

A 1.1. Jiovvers confeAed on the Charity Commissioners by any 
scheme under the Endowed Schools Act.s, 1869 to 1899, and 
regulating an endoivment held fur educational purposes in Wales 
or Monmouth,*are .also transferred, as well as similar powers 
arising out of the Charitable Trusts Acts, 1853 to 1894. But 
the rights in connection with land or funds belonging to such 
endowments, the appointment and removal of trustees, are not 
to be tr.ansfcrrcd to the Board of Education unless the property 
of the endowment is administered by a governing body esta- 
blislieJ for educational purjjoses. The order comes into opera¬ 
tion on November 1st of this year. 

Lord Northbrook, in laying the foundation-stone of the 
new secondary school at Bournemouth, which it is estimated 
will cost ;^S,ooo, called attention to the remarkable increase in 
the number of public secondary schools during the last ten years. 
As many as 391 new schools for the provision of intermediate 
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education have been opened durin); this time, and 282 existing 
schools have been developed and improved. This work has 
cost nearly thrce-aiid-a-half million pounds. After all, tliere 
must be a considera^^ilc belief in secondary education throughout 
the country. 

At the last meeting of the General Medical Council a further 
report by the Education Committee on the cpicstion of raising 
the standard of the Preliminary Examination in General Education 
was received and entereil on the minutes. The report shows 
that a substantial .advance on the jireseiit regulations can be 
made by insisting on improvements in the character and strin¬ 
gency of the junior cxamin.itions which can be directly iii- 
lluenced by the Council. The same advance can be secured in 
the case of other examinations by requiring that candidates 
otferiiig corresponding certificates shall obtain a highei standard 
than that of a simple pass. 

It should not lie long before Lichfield Grammar School has 
new buildings. VVe learn from The A/hc»intin that- htrgely 
owing to the effort.s of the Dean of Lichfield, the chaiini.in of 
the Grammar School Governors—a fund of ;^7,ocx> h.ts been 
fully subsciibed for the purpose. 

The authorities of *1110 (.iilrhrist Educational Trust h.ue 
esbiblished, in commemoration of their late chaiiman, M. Leigh 
Holland, who was specially inleiested in the higher education 
of women, a fellowship of the \alne of too a year, to be held 
in altein.ate ye.iis by students of Girton and Newnh.tm 
Colleges respectively. The holdei of the fellowship imist hav ■, 
been placed in the first class of one of the Cambridge tiiposcs, 
and will be leijuired to follow a couise of jirepaialioii lor the 
profe.ssion of medicine or teaching or such other professional 
pursuit as may he .ip|iroied hy the Trustees. I’he liisl aw.iul 
will he m.ado by Girton College in July of tin. ye.ir. 

Thu re.siills of the last annual csaiiiination in commercial 
subjects, conducted by the examin.ilious boatd ol the National 
Union of Teacheis, show that increased attention is tieing given, 
in higher grailc and other commercial scliools, to suIjjocIs lifely 
to be ol direct jiractic.rl value m commercial life. itooK-kcepiiig 
was the most ])opiilar subject with the 1,500 candidates exa- 
Aiiiicd, and aritlmielic, French and shoith.iml were ollereJ by 
most of them. German, we find, i. seriously neglected, and 
the examiners complain ol the way 111 which French h.as fieen 
Uught to the candidates. 

The Sydney Chamber of Commeiee has u ceiilly conducted 
il.s first Commercial Examination, and is issuing its own ceilifi- 
cates for jiroficiency. Employers in New .South Wales are as 
willing to give preference in employment to holders of the local 
Certificate of Pioliciency .as einjiloyers in the Umterl Kingdom 
are desirous of securing the .services ol cfindidatcs holding the 
certificates issued hy the I.ondon Chamber of Commerce. 

There is again this year an increase in the ii<imber of candi¬ 
dates for the Oxford Local Examinations shortly to be held. 
The number of senior candidates has giown from 1,943 1 ° 
2,003, that of the juniors from 4,491 to 4,583, and of prehmi- 
nary pupils from 3,275 to 3,502. The number of .senior candi¬ 
dates offering the Old Te.stanicnt subject has fallen from 1,370 
last year to 3S4 ihis.time, while 1,325 have this year entered (or 
the examination in the .\cts compared with 567 last July. 
Shake.speare is still taken by the majority of the candidates, but 
geography has fallen off, only 883 offering it as against 930 last 
year with a smaller total number of candidates. In the lan¬ 
guages section, I/atin, French and German are offered by about 
the same proportion, but higher Latin shows a decrease, as also 
does Greek. There is very little variation in the proportion of 
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candidates offering the mathematical, natural science, and draw¬ 
ing subjects, but book-keeping and politics are both offered by 
a larger number of candidates. 

The Old Testament subject appears to have lost in popularity 
with the junior candidates also, as this year only 1,337 offer it 
as compared with 3,502 la.st year. In 1899 .St. Mark was 
offered by 3,361, this year tl^e corresponding subject, St. Luke, 
by 4,247. Acts l.-XVL last year attracted only 976, this year 
it is olfereil by 2,828. Whilst .Shakespeare still attracts the 
iiiajoriiy of the candidates, those taking Scott have increased 
tills yc.ir from 157 to 417, b^t geography has slightly decreased. 
In bng^iages, Latin, Gicek, French and German are about the 
same. In drawing the most noticeable fe.ature is the large 
increase in the niimher of those offering freehand and model, 
both of wliich stilijrcts h.ive been taken up by 500 more stu- 
dent.'-'. As in ihc other two cl.isscs, the Old Testament is only 
offered liy 961 prcliminaiy candidates as against 1,908 la.st year, 
the New Testament being jireferred, although the figures for 
the latter cannot be compared, as this year both St. Luke and 
Aels can he ollcied, whilst last year there w'as only one New 
Testament subject. The other subjects are offered by aliout the 
s.ime proportion of candid.ites as last year, with the exception 
of liighi r mathematics, wliich shows a decrease. 

I.M the West Riding of Voikshire (here is a prospect that a 
coiiiprelieii.sive scheme of e() otdiv.ation may soon be adopted. 
Important conleiences li.ive been held between repiesentativcs 
of the Wc-.l Kiding County Council and of the County Borough 
Coiiiieils in lelerence to .sundry in.ilters in which co-operation 
between the county and the county boroughs apjiears desirable, 
especially as regards the inspection of schools and classes, ex¬ 
aminations, scholarship schemes, comiiietci.il education and the 
ti.tilling of rc*achers. The a hole subject lias been referred for 
ii'pori to a committee consisting of representatives of the County 
Conned and the live County Borough Councils. 

Of the total iiumlter of Inlet mediate schools in Wales we 
leain* fiom the Iasi number of The Tooni of 'Technical and 
Secondary Jidina/ion, lli.it .45 me tlual schools and 7 are mixed 
scliools, wliile there ate J2 sep.rr.itc schools for boys and 21 for 
gills. 'Ihe total number of juipils in .itlendance has risen to 
7,390, .•■howing .in ailvance of iie.nly seven jier cent, over the 
puvious year; they arc under the ciiiiliol of 72 headmasters 
.and 23 headniislresses, and the miniher of boys exceeds that of 
girls by ;iboiit live jier cent. Some interesting deductions can 
be imide regaiding llie sources of siqqily of pupils to inter¬ 
mediate schools. Ruial dislrict.s provide as much as 37 per 
cent, of the pujiils, leaiing 63 pei cent, to the urban districts. 
Consideiiii^ Ihe question of supply liy the different types of 
schiKils, public elementary schools, of course, take the lead 
with 68 per cent., but higher-giade elementary and public 
secondary schools, \i ith .1 combined percentage of eleven, arc 
oulslriiiped by private se'hools, which provide 17 per cent, of 
the total numliei of pupils; the reinaiiiiiig four per cent, may 
be attributed to jirivate individual tuition. 

A VEKV satisfactory scheme for providing the miners of 
Stafford.shire with technical education has been built up during 
the last eight years. Two mining lecturers arc engaged, one 
for the north and one for the south coalfiehls of the county. 
At each of the centres where the instruction i.s given the course 
lasts for four years, beginning with the evening continuation 
school and finishing with the honours st.ige of the examination 
of the Dcpartnytnt of Science and Art. Special courses of work 
are provided in mine surveying and subsidiary subjects, and 
scholarships are offered by which selected advanced pupils may 
attend a two or three years’ course at a university college. 
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Onb of the most s.itisfiicloiy ('haracteiistics at the work of the 
Manchester Technical School, and also of the Art School, is the 
extent to which the two schools are secutinj; the Mipport and 
meeting the necils rjf inemhers of trades and industries. Of the 
students at the Technical .School, 1,393 arc drawn from the 
engineering and .dlicd trades and 467 from the huiUling trades, 
while chemical and dyeing, jrrinting and isipei, le.\tile and 
other trades luinish at least 500 .additional students. The 
School of /^rt finds a large proportion of its students from those 
connected with the teaching profession, hut draughtsmen, 
designers and engravers and others make up ahoal fifteen per 
cent, of the total nundrer of pupils., 

A 

Mb. F. K. Ai<MYrAi,i'', Organising Secretary for Tt’chnical 
Instruction in .Shropshire, has been collccling st.Uistics with 
reference to the siipjily of secondary eilucatioii m his county. 
The number ol .schools communicated with was 110, and 
twelve of the circulars issued were returned by the I’ost OlVice, 
the addressees having left the district. Six of the schools 
applied to had been recently closed, and two others intended to 
close shortly. Of the .schools addressed ten were endowed 
schools for boys, two were projrtielary schools, one for boys and 
one for girls, eighteen were private schools for boys, seventy- 
eight private schools for gills, and two were mixed schools. 
No replies were received from twenty-six schools, three being 
boy.s’ .schools and only one an eiidow’ed school. Dr. Armytagc 
visited fifty-six .schools personally, and receivetl from fifty-three 
forms mere or less completely filled up. .Vmong the schools 
which have not furni.shed information are two of the largest 
schools for hoys in the county, cont.riiiiTig between them 
upwards of 200 boarders. The returns show that the fifty-three 
school.s accommodate 941 boarders ami l,48[ day scholars. Of 
these 865 aic under twelve years of age, 1,184 between 
twelve .and .sixteen years of age, and 350 are oxer sixteen years 
of age. With li.ardly an cxce[ition the teaching is tested by 
public examination, held either by the local e.samiiialion dele¬ 
gacies of Oxford and Cambridge or by the College of I're- 
ceptors. Many of the gills’ schools, in adektion, piepaied pupils 
for public examiiiutions m iiiiisic. • 

The National Home-Reading Union have long been eng.aged 
in a very useful woik, and we are gkxd to notice that its value 
is recognised in the “Revised Instructions to Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors.” One of the consequences of free education has 
been to aholi^h home-reading lessons for the children in the 
Standards of public elementary schools, since no school-books 
which arc the properly of the school arc allowed to he taken 
home. But the difficulty can be got over by establishing a 
reading-circle class in connection with the National Home- 
Reading Union. In the reading circle class several books are 
used, and the scholars are alloxved to taki? them hrmie. The 
teacher of the ciicle class spends half the time of the class in 
teaching reading proper by first reading a paragraph aloud and 
then asking two, or at most three, members ol the class to read 
the same paragraph, reproducing the emphasis and tone given 
by their teacher. The second half of the hour i.s devoted to 
giving explanations of allusions or difficult words to he found in 
the ten or twenty pages set to bo read at home during the week. 
The teacher endeavours to create an interest in the portion to 
be read at home by elucidating the method of the writer, and 
by t^iening side-lights that will still further awaken the intelli¬ 
gence of the pupils. When the circle class next meets, it is 
easy to ascertain how far the pupils h.ive read with intelligence 
and true enjoyment the portion set for their home-reading. In 
this way, children may be trained to read good hooks for their 
own enjoyment. • 

A BLUE-BOOK which has just been issued contains the general 
report lor the year 1899 of Mr. T. King, Her Majesty’s senior 


chief inspector of schools, relating to the metropolitan division, 
which comprises the district of the School Board for London, 
the county of Middlesex, and parts of Essex and Hertfordshire, 
anil covers a jxipulalion of 5,429,168. l^elailed educational 
repot ts by the inspectors and sub-inspectors are appended to 
Mr. King’s report, and it is stated, among other things, that in 
all divisions of T.ondoii an increase in the number of scholars 
abox'e thirteen years of age has been recorded. In Southwark 
the incrca.se of these scholars .actually exceeds the decrease of 
scholars of the ordinaiy school age. In F'insbury, Hackney and 
East Lambeth the increase of scholars above thirteen amounts 
to hall the I0.-.S of scholars under that age; in Jfarylebone it 
neutralises oiie-lhird of the heavy decrease in lh.at distiict. The 
general decieasc appeals to he largest in Westminster, in 
Maryleboiie and in Fiiishury, whilst in (Ireenwich, W'^est Lam- 
betli and Tower Hamlets l.trge increases have been noted. 

Thk pupil-tcaclier dilficulty is not confined to Englantl. In 
the last report ol Dr. Stewart on the schools of the western 
division of Scotland, which has recently been published, we find 
-scxeral members of his st.iH' referring to this question. Ur. 
Smith calls attention to the antagoni-m between the duties and 
interests of pupil-tcacher.s. “ Their interests, as represented by 
iheii chances of oblaming an entrance into the training-colleges, 
require that they be instructed in a more thorough way than of 
old. This has nccessitatcii in many cases the institution of 
pupil-teachers’ cl.asses in lly central schools of the parish. 
Many of those taught at such classes have oliUined high leaving- 
^rtificates; but their success has been obtained at the cost of 
their duties in their own .schools. Headmasters have freeiuently 
informed me that on some days of the week they have no pupil- 
reachers, and on otlieis they have only two or three. No school 
can be conducted salisfactoiily under such conditions.” Simi¬ 
larly, Mr. Harvey reports that pupil-teachers are less in evidence 
noxv than formerly. There arc ffixver of them, and the restric¬ 
tions on their hours of teaching make them of less importance 
on the school stall". 

Ol i-ti'IAI. reports on education arc often regarded by te.ichers 
as xery uninteresting reading. Hoxi'ever this maybe, there is 
certainly a wealth of information as to the value of different 
methods of teaching to be gained from them, and many useful, 
hints to be gleaned as to the {xiints to be emphasised in teach¬ 
ing various subjects. This can be illustrated by one out of 
many possible exampk-s, by tnc rcmark.s on the teaching of 
grammar which are to be found scattered through Dr. Stewart’s 
last report 011 the .schools of western Scotland. One of the 
inspectors urges the value in intellectual training of the ability 
to pick out the clauses in a sentence of average complexity and 
to exjilain their relation, and goes on to say a good word for 
the much maligned text-book“ where grammar is taught 
without recourse to a ,c.\t-book the instruction is generally of a 
very flimsy nature.” Another inspector writes : —“ A good 
deal has been written in past years about needless refinements 
in the teaching hf grammar. There is not much ground now 
for such a complaint. To separate a simple sentence into its 
essential component parts, to break a complex sentence into its 
clauses, can hardly be called excess of subtlety. This is 
generally all that is now attempted in grammatical analysis.” 
iVnd a third on the same subject declares “that no scholar can 
acquire a Ihorongh mastery of any subject without formal and 
possibly tedious drill in the theory of the subject.” There is 
too great a disposition ih schools now-a-days to make things as 
easy as possible. 

We cannot refrain from printing Dr. Stewart’s remarks on 
the difficulties in the way of giving lessons on Nature Know¬ 
ledge. It is from his report on the schools of southern Scotland. 
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“ In the irony of fate we find many enthusmlic teachers in 
towns, where the dismally depressing streets or the chronic fog 
hides even the sky from view, where, except on the occasion of 
a day’s trip to the country, the great mass of the children can¬ 
not make the acquaintance of bird, or beast, or tree, nor of the 
wonders of the seashore.' The birds and beasts are either 
stuffed or in cages, and the trees aic in books. In the country, 
again, the materials are ample. The sights, sounds, and beau¬ 
ties of nature are there, and are revelled in by the stranger ; but 
they are, curiously enough, unseen, unheard, ami unappreciated 
by those who are familiar with them ail. Hence the teacher, 
unless he is an enthusiast, finds no response when he attempts 
to awaken the interest of unsympathetic pupils in a subject not 
particul.arly to Iris or their taste. While these remarks tn.ry 
savour of hopelessness or pessimism as far as this most valuable 
departmerrt of study is concertted, it is not necessary to lose 
faith in it for a moment. Kven in the most dismal .surroundings 
something may be done to induce children to use their eyes and 
ears in the olrservation of natural objects and phenomena.” 

Professor II. W. Withers contributes to The Contemporary 
Review, for June, an article otr “ New Authorities in Knglish 
Education.’’ He tells us the “old, old story” of English 
deficiencies and the wavrt of the “ idea of science and system.r,tic 
knowledge ” of which Matthew Arnold wrote in 1868, and to 
which the Earl of Roselrery has recently called attention. It is 
extraordinary what an amount of jeiteration is necessary Irefore 
the ordinary man of affairs can be got to understand what has 
Ireen pairilully evicient for many years (last to the student rjf 
pedagogics. It would seem that Professor Wither's article has 
been awaiting pulrlicalion for some months, as it contains no 
mention of the minute establishing higlicr element,rry schools 
nor of the now widely-famed “ block grant.” All the same, it 
is .an article to be read Iry every enthusiastic educationist. 

A IIlsTOK V of Bradfield College, by old Kradficid Boys, edited 
by Mr. A. F. Leach, will be published shortly iry Mr. Henry 
Frowde, Oxford University Press. The book will Ire a liand- 
.some vrtlume, and contain many illustrations. Mr. f.eaeh is 
already known .as a liistori.in itf Winchester College, .ind .luthor 
of “ English Schools at the Reformation.” 

In an article on “ Educatipn in the United States,” in the 
May numlror of the Neiv York Educational Review, Professor 
Nicholas Butler s.rys that the* number of public .secondary 
schools in the United Stales in 1897-98 was 5,^15, ciwploying 
17,941 teachens and enrolling 449,600 pupils. Nearly 3,000 of 

these .schools were in the North Central States.The 

present rate of increase of secondary-school pupils is nearly 
five times as great as the rate of increase of the popuhalion. It 
is noleworlliy tliat nearly fifty per cent, of the whole number of 
secondary-school pupils are studying Latiq. The rate of increase 
in the number of the pupils who study Latin is fully twice as 
great as the rale of increase in the nunilrer of .secondary-school 
students. Between 1890 and 1896, while the nuinberof students 
in private secondary schools increased twelve per cent., the 
number of students in public secondary schools increased eighty- 
seven per cent. Since 1894 the number of pupils in private 
schools has steadily decreased. 

In an article of an original kind, in the June number of the 
New York Educational Review, Professor Andrew Draper, of 
the University of Illinois, discusses the questions of “getting 
teachers ami getting positions.” Several points of direct per¬ 
sonal interest to teachers rite raised. After stating what he 
considers the legitimate function of the scholastic agent, and 
describing the peculiar temptations to which this type of busi- 
nes.s man is subjected, the author gives it as his opinion that the 
agent who can pursue the business a long time, “ deal justly by 


the different interests he undertakes to serve, and keep his self- 
respect, is entitled to free transportation to heaven and to be 
assured that no annoying questions will be put to him at the 
gate.” 

Professor Draper is no believer in testimonials. The best 
plan to adopt is, he thinks, for headma.sters and others to act as 
references willing to nnswe(, questions fully and honestly about 
the qualifications and experience of the applicant who desires 
their aid. To quote the article:—“ Credentials are strong oa 
generalitie.s and weak on particularities. They make much Of 
the passive virtues, and say, little or nothing about the short¬ 
coming^ or the faults. Perhaps they are generally harmless; 
possilriy no one pays serious attention to them. . . . They 

discredit the writers. It may be surmised also that they really 
weaken the candidates by giving them false estimates of them¬ 
selves.” 


SCOTTISH. 

In order to prevent any misapprehension or confusion on the 
d.xy of examination, the Scotch Education Department have 
issued the following information in regard to the new composi¬ 
tion test in Modern Langii.agcs at the Leaving Certificate 
Examinations. (1) The test is not iivtended to supersede 
former tests. (2) The test will be the .same for all candidates 
whatsoever the grade in which they are presented. (3) If 
desired, it may Ire read out to the candidates by one of the 
teachers in presence of the supervising officer. (4) The lime 
.dlowcd for tire Modern Langu.age papers will be the same as 
in previous years, but the fact that an additional test is required 
lias been borne in mind in setting them. 

The monthly meet',bg of tire Modern Language Association 
took pl.ice at Dundee. In an address on “ Cosmopolitanism,” 
Prof. D’Arcy Thompson said that a greater effort should be 
made to Irteak tlirougli the prevailing habit of teaching living 
languages as dead l.ii^uagcs were taught. To a greater extent 
the grammar and excrcise-book might be discarded and the 
study carried on on conversational lines. It was agreed to give 
a general support to the Higher Education Bill, and to give 
special support to tire projxrsal that a considerable proportion 
of the Higher Education Committee should be nominated by 
the central authority on account of their special fitness to 
administer secondary education. 

A MEETlNr: of the General Committee of the Association of 
Secondary Teachers was held in Edinburgii, when the new 
Education Bill was under discussion. The following resolu¬ 
tions were unanimously agreed to:—(i) The Committee desire 
to ex[iress their cordial approval of the Bill, consolidating, as it 
does, all the funds for .secondary education. (2) That a con¬ 
siderable proportion of the members of the Higher Education 
Committees .should Ire appointed on account of their special 
fitness for administering higher education, even if such an 
arrangement should involve a surrender of local rating power. 
(3) That the teaching profession should be represented on the 
Higher Education Committees. (4) That special inspectors 
with practical experience in secondary teaching should be 
appointed under the Bill for the inspection of higher education. 
(5) That retiring allowances may Ire granted by the Higher 
Education Committees in those cases where such powers do not 
already exist. 

Loku Balfour’s Education Bill has passed through all the 
stages in the' House of Lords. The general scope of the 
measure is not materially affected, and the changes that have 
been introduced should greatly expedite its passage through the 
House of Commons. The most important changes are: 
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(1) Ratinj; may Ik* (li'-priisCfl wilh if the local autlmiilics so 
clolcrminc, and in any cn -.c iIk- laU' must not exceed one penny 
in tlic pounil. (2) Hie alteniativc to ratitif; i-. the approjiriation 
of piililic ftr.inl- at piesent available for other purposes. 
(3) (Irciiti'r power of initiation on several vital points hate been 
f;iven to the lliohei ICducatiun Coiimiittei >. 

Lout) llAi.l'Ot'K exhibited admirable tart in steennt; his Hill 
throut;h the 1 louse J'Ords. I’y a sKilful admixture of w'ell- 
timed eoneession anil uncomproinisinj; firmness he has not his 
Hill lliroui.;h without niatcri.il .dleialion. The .iecc|)lanre of the 
peniiy-in lhe-])oun<l limit o( local, rate s.aciilired nothing, as 
that limit is not likely to be exceeded for many yearn ty come: 
while the policy of leavini; the ipieslion of laisim; a local lale 
to the option of the vaiious districts is om that cannot well be 
objected to by the Opposition, ft is piobable that the^e 
changes will gieatly' lessen the rriticism m the House of 
Commons, and ih.il the battle there will wage loiind the jiro- 
pos.rls altectiiip; elementary education. In the inteiesls of 
higher education it might be well to ligliUn the ship by 
throwing overboard these contentious clausi's, 

IRISH. 

A t their Annual Conference, held eaily in June, the Geneial 
Asscmblv of the I’resbytcriaii body pi,s(d some resolutions, 
which were intioduced by Dr. McChevne Ivlgar, embodying 
their views on the Tiish Univeisity ipiestion. They strongly 
disapjirove of Mr. H.ilfour’s scbenie of (ounding two new 
universities, moie or less sectaiiau, om. (or Roman f’atholici 
and one for Tresbyterians. They piojio^- instead that Trinity 
College shall be “nationalised,'' liy forming within it theo¬ 
logical schools for every denomination, and colleges “ uji and 
down the country" .ilfdiatcd to it. Nothing is said a.s to 
representation on the governing body. The scheme met with 
a good deal of opjiosilion in the Assembly as being iinjiracti- 
cablc, but it was pa.s.sed. It h.is since been ciiticised as a 
.scheme th.at would not satisfy (he Catholic bishops, while it 
would be strongly opposed by Trinity College. It would 
transfoini that institution, and wouhl rob it of its peculiai cha¬ 
racter and value as a teaching university. 

Tills Central Association of Irish .Schoolmistresses, in con¬ 
junction with Alex.vndra College, are about to organise for the 
coming .autumn a course of .special lectures and training for the 
examinations and diplomas for teachers established by Trinity 
College. This is the first atleiniit to give liaining ti) secoii- 
d.ary teachers in Iieland. It is proposed to invite .1 lectuier 
from England to give lectures and demonstrations in educ.alion, 
and also to have teaching in jisycliology and method. The lir.st 
examinations lake pl.vcc caily in January, tgoi. > 

The science courses for teachers at the Royal College of 
Science, .Stephen’s Green, which were so .successful last year, 
will be held again this ye.ar during July. The suhjects this year 
will be Chemisliy, Physics, and Hotany, and the courses begin 
on the 4th inst. and last for three weeks. 

Durinc. the p.ist month the Intermediate examin.'Uions and 
the various examinations in the Arts courses of the Royal Uni¬ 
versity were held in Dublin and in country centres. Hoth began 
on /line Ilth, the Intermediale examinations la.sting a fortnight, 
anti those of tho Royal University nearly a month. 

The Rules and I’logramme for the Intermediate Examina¬ 
tions of 1901 will be issued at once, and no cluinges will be 
introduced in them, as the reijuited new Act ha,s not yet been 
passed. 

The new Irish Department of Agriculture and Industries 1 
may now be said to be fairly started. The first general meeting 


of the Council has been held with much success and unanimity, 
and the elections to the v.arious Boards and Councils have 
taken place. Men of every kind of political and religious 
opinion .md social position have met in these, in.iny of them 
men of alnlily and exjierience in practical affairs, and there is 
every hope lh.it the Dejiartinent wf.l do extremely uselul work. 

CURRENT HTSrOR K 

The “Orange free .Stale’’ has ceased to exist. Hencefor¬ 
ward the Iciiiloiy foinicily so called is to be known as the 
“ Oiange River Colony.” V\'e have “annexed” one of our 
enemies, and we are prohahly about to “annex* the other. 
“Conipiest ” and “ annexation ” in this sense h.ive been rare in 
niodi in European warfare. N.apoleon, of course, did such 
things vvholes.de, and with a cynical disregard of international 
law anil morality. Hut then he w.is the last inhoiitor of the 
ileliaseil di|ilomacy of the eighteenth rentiiry, when such things 
as I’ailitions ol I’ol.uid were possible It is also true that the 
“ Reformation " to many a German prince often meant 
“secularisation'' of the territory of bishops and monasteries, 
whicli was inleiiiniigled with his own. Hut hcsidcs these two 
jieiiods of revolution, Eiuopean nations have, even in their 
time of giealest victoiy, been content with vve.ikeniiig, not 
destroying, their beaten enemy. It is Mivioii.s that the justili- 
cation for nm South Aliican jiolicy must be one based on the 
peculi.tr eircumslanrcs of the case. 

A PlvOrosAT. has been leiUalivclv put foiw.ard recently that 
jlegrees at oni aiuient universities should have a further condi¬ 
tion attached, viz., that the candidate should have been a 
“ volunteer.” It is, of course, only a tentative suggestion, and 
may not come to anything, but it is interesting as a sign ol our 
present militaiy fervour. The proposer quotes a school where 
membership of the voluntm corps is an antecedent necessary 
qnaliticalion for rnembcrsliip of the cricket or foolkill team. 
Clearly the word “volunteer” is undergoing a change it) 
meaning. “There’s no compulsion, only you must.” The 
medi.eval Engli^hlnan knew no surh squeamishnc.ss. “Anglo- 
Saxon” custom and Norni.in “feudal ” law combined to make 
military service compulsory on every freeman, and in the 
thirteenth .and louitecnlh centuries “commissions of array” 
united the two in the way that is so sjilendidly caricatured ic 
.Shakespeare by the dcscrijilion of EalstafPs “ lagged regiment.” 
Dow n to the beginning of this century the pressgang was used 
to sujtply the Navy, though im'ptcssment for the Army was not 
found hecessafy. 

China is .still an unknown land, and, therefore, whatever 
can he said with refeience to movements in that country is 
subject to the penally that awaits all talk about “dark” ages. 
Hut the revolt of the “ Boxers,” as Europeans in the east have 
called the “ Righteous Harmony Fists,” seems important and 
lormidable. It may le.ad to great changes even before we get 
into print. It seems to be a national revolt against all foreign 
intlucnce,* whether that intrusion take the form of Christian 
missions, gunboats or fortresses. The re.sources of modern 
civilisation ate much greater now than a hundred years ago. 
Otherwise we should feel inclined to point to Spain’s revolt 
against Napoleon, to Joan of Arc, or to the movements of 1830 
and 1848 a.s a warning to our statesmen to beware how they 
handle a nation so unknown as the Chinese. After all, the 
world has as yet been moved largely by the passions of men, 
and patriotism is one, of those passions which has worked 
most unexpectedly and yet most powerfully. 

London is getting too big. It is getting “overcrowded with 
aliens from Russia and Poland “ construction of new work¬ 
shops within the central area of the metropolis should be pro¬ 
hibited ” industrial works should be removed from London 
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into the country “ unoccupied ground ought to be preserved 
as breathing spaces;” “new methods of traction will enable 
men to get to their work fiom a distance without dilliculty 
“great highways for^motor traffic may be constructed.” The 
rjuotations are from a recent Parliamentary debate. How they 
remind us of seventeenth cegtuiy ideas on the same subject ! 
Then, too, I.ondou was getting too big. It was d.angcrous in 
four ways. Politically it was apt to iiilluence Pailiamcnt out of 
proportion to its si/e. Munirip.rlly it w.ts becoming unman.xge- 
able. In sanitary matters much was to be desired, and it looked 
as if it would lie difficult to feid the people if they became 
more mmierons. .So many .\cts wcic passed to chei k the 
growth of the capital, Init idl in v.iin. Our mech.anieal jinweis 
have imprt)vetl, otherwise have we g.iineil wisdom ? 

EDUCATIONAL AIMS AND METHODS.* 

“ In forming oiii iileal of the funelion of a sehnol, wc criiinot 
afford to overlook the burdei-l.ind which separates its corpoiate 
lile from the larger life of the f.imily .iiid the communil), n<ir 
the liglit winch is shed on educational problems by history, by 
social and industiial necessities, by religion-, controversies and 
by political events."’ .So wiiles .Sir Joshua Pitch in Ins preface, 
and it is perhaps the most nolewotthy characteristic of thi. 
valuable book that it reveals tliioughout the open mind which is 
ever on the ah rl to benefit by the ev| eiieiicc of woikers in .ail 
depailmenis of thoiiglil. Kvery le icher should read tin se 
lectures; but, someliow, schoolinnsteis are too olten i|nite 
uninterested in education and raicly choose to read in theii 
leisure hours anylliing which suggests the class-room even 
remotely. Hut even those who are indilleieiit to educational 
methods other than their own should make an excejilioii in 
this case, for they would then be siirpiised to liiid bow 
interesting educational topics can bo. Nobody knows belter 
than Sir Joshua how to present bis thesis in .in attiaelive 
maimer. 

The lertnres, which li.ive all been deliveied during the last 
tw’o or three years, some in this tountry and some in Anieiica, 
can be conveniently grouped under the heads of educational 
methods, the histoiy of education, and its .administiation, anrl it 
wi^uld be difficult to say which arc best where all are so good. 
The author’s large experience, wide reading, and sympathetic 
tieatmenl of othcis’ work, arc being eonlimtally impressed upon 
the reader as he passes from page page. 

The lecture on “ Methods of Instiuclion as illiii^rated tn the 
Bible,” which w,as delivered at Camhiidge, is a good e.xample 
of how .Sii Joshua Fitch c.an iiuinage to obtain help in eluci¬ 
dating pedagogic principles from all sorts of sourres. Olliers 
have, of course, occasionally referred to biblical inclhods of 
instruction, but wc do not remember having read elsewhere so 
systematic and thorough a treatment of Wie question. The 
teacher who studies this lecture will have an excellent object 
lesson in how to utilise in the difficult business of education 
all that he has previotusly studied. The sa*iie [Siwer of 
pressing principles recognised in otlie» departments of know’- 
ledge into service is to be foun.l in the lecture on “ The 
Evolution of Character,” in wh'ch the generalisations formu¬ 
lated by Charles Darwin are applied to education. It might 
be possible, perhaps, to indicate some respects in which the 
author has not followed the most recent findings of eminent 
evolutionists, hut intended as the lecture was to indicate to 
acting teachers how the methods and cenclusions of men of 
science can be made use of in the work of the school, it is a 
very successful piece of writinj^ 

Eelucaiioiial Aims and Methods." Lectures and Addresses. By .Sir 
Joshua Fitch, M.A., LI>. 1 ). xii.-t-^sS pp. (Cambridge University Fress.) 
Ss. 


We heartily agree with the sentiment with which another 
lecture is concluded. Every man and woman who undertakes 
to teach should remembet “ that education is a progressive 
science, at present in a very early stage of development. 
Ueiice it is the duty of .ill the practitioners of that science to 
be well aware of its incompleteness, .and to do something to 
cnl.iige its liouiidaries and eniich it with new discoveiies. 
Every school is a laboralory,in which new experiments may 
be tried and new truths may he biought to light. And every 
teacher who invents a new method or finds a new channel of 
access to the intelligence, the conscience and sympathy of his 
■scholars will do a seivice nol^nly to his professional brethren 
and siiCcijssots, but to the vvJiole community.” 

Nothing would more surely .ibolish the feeling that teaching 
is diudgciy than the clear realis.ition of the possibility there is 
of eveiy te.icbci adv.ynciiig our knowledge of the workings of 
young iiiinds .ind of improving upon the methods of instruction 
til vogue. 

Df lectures upon different periods in the history of education 
there ate sever.il, among which those on “ Ascham and the 
.Schools of the Kenaiss.ince,” “ Edwaid Thring,” “Joseph 
Eancastci,” .uid the all loo short one on “ I’estalonzi,” may be 
menlioiiLil ; while some administr.itive ((uestions in con¬ 
nection with e<Iuc.ilioii are dealt with in lectures such as 
tliose on “ ICn lowmeiils and their liiiluence on Education,” 
“ The I'leiich Leaving Certificate,” and others. 

It IS impossible to lofei to tl^t subject matter of each 
lecluie, and unnecessary to repiiiit more of the many jxissages 
we have marked iii reading the book. But it is earnestly to be 
hoped that the volume will be widely read and its subjects 
seriously considered. 


A NJ'AV lIANDUfJOK 'PO liUGBY SCHOOL.* 

Eicu 1V- t wo of Mr. Hr.idbv’s jiagcs are devoted to the history 
of the gieat .school with which he is associated, and, of course, 
within so small a sp.ice,it has been impossible to give, with any 
completeness, the records which are contained in several other 
volumes dealing with Kiigliy school .ind its doings. It would 
have been much bettei to substitute an outline only, in the same 
way .as Mr. Tod lus dune in his “ Cluirlerhouse,” the first book 
of this series, which we levieweil last month. There would 
then have been toom for moie information concerning such 
subjects as school-life, expeii'-cs, anil .so on, w'hich added so 
much to the inteicsi of Mr. Tod’s volume. 

Mr. Bradby writes in a ple-ising style, and his account of the 
gre.U midland school will prove very useful to parents who think 
of sending boys there. Ilis .account of the school building.s and 
grounds will serve as a useful guide to visitors, and will afford 
ohl Rugbcians an opportuiiily of learning of the recent improve¬ 
ments to the place where they were educated. 

In re.ading of the holidays on pp. 166-7, we could not help 
instituting a compaiison between affairs at Kugby to-day and 
what Sir Joshua Mtcli tells u.s in one of his lectures about the 
work and holidays usual in certain schools during the sixteenth 
century. At Kugby there are three regular h.aIf-holid.ay.s a week, 
while every third .Monday is also a tialf-holiday. Ilalf-hnlidays 
are also not infretiucnlly given on fine Mondays, in recognition 
of scholaiships or spccwl events. “ The summer holidays are 
eight weeks long (a special feature of the school which ftll 
Rugbcians remember with deep satisfaction). Eight weeks are 
distributed between Christmas and Easter.” Compare this 
lavish allowance with the provisions ordained by the statutes of 
Sandwich .school. “Neither the m.asier nor usher, without 
license of the governors, shall absent himself above twenty days 

1 " Rugby." By U. C. Bradby, B.A. xii.-(-375 pp. (Ueo. Bell & Sons.) 
3^. 6d. net. 
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in the yenr from the nor Sf) much but upon good and 

urgent cause, and in the vacant time the one to supply the 
Other’s office upon siiijiu gooil, convenient allowance as they can 
agree, so as both at once may not, in any wise, be absent from 
the said school.” 

The account of tlic Natural History Society, with between 
350 and 400 members and as.sociates, .shows how important a 
part tlie sludy of natural histojy may take in public school 
education. The society was st.artcd in 1S67 by Mr. F. E. 
Kitchener, who was then an assistant-master of Rugby, but the 



THK RKV. It. A. JAMES, D.Il. 
'Hcridmastci of Kugby School. 

{^From a .r/A hy Mr. J. llemmany Rn.i^hy,') 


museum had previously been arranged by Mr. J. M. (now 
Archdeacon) Wilson, when he was a member of the staff. But 
the Debating .Society is inucli older than it.s sister association, 
dating, as it docs, from 1S33, and is, it would app.ar from Mr. 
Bradhy’s description, almost as popul.ir. The volume, like its 
predecc.ssor, is bc.autifully illustrated, and will, we expect, long 
be a favourite among the handbooks to Kiigliy. 


The Civiliiation of India. By Romesh C. Dull. 146 pp. 
(Dent: Temple I’limers.)—There are probably not a dozen 
men in England who could criticise this book. We, therefore, 
content ourselves with saying that it is a most readable account 
of the life and thought of India from the earliest ages till 
modern limes, untouched by contact with Europe. No belter 
little book, we conceive, could be put into the hands of 
missionaiies or others whose business it is to know the thoughts 
of our fellow-subjects anti others in the Indian peninsula. Our 
readers will find it profitable for their own reading. It will 
supply a background for the doings of Clive and Warren 
Hastings. 


RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Classics. ^ 

Aristophanes. Peace. By W. W. Merry. D.D. 79 + 90 pp. 
(Oxford Press.) 3r. 6rf.—It i.s needless to say that this edition 
is marked by the best scholarship. The Rector of Lincoln dis¬ 
cusses everything of importance with a wealth of illustration, 
and also does full justice to the real fun of the comedy. W'e 
cordially commend the book on all accounts. 

The (Ircck- Dtama. By Lionel 1 ). Barngjt, M.A. 114 pp. 
(Dent.) i.i. net.—The author of this neat little book is frankly 
dogmatic, and defends bis dogmatism, on many vexed questions, 
and although some will not agree with many of his positions, 
yet, in spite of his disclaimer of any “.spark of originality,” he 
has produced a very handy and extremely useful introduction to 
the study of the drama of (Jreece from the earliest limes to the 
4th century 11.c. An appendix contains a review of Roman 
drama, the child of the Greek. 

Horace The .Satires. By B. J. Hayes, and F. G. 

I’laistowe, M.A. )66 pp. (Clive.) 4r. (sd. Translation. By 
the same. 61 pp. I.i'. (id. —The price of the “ Text and 
Note.s” is rather bigli, but the book contains all tliat will enable 
a stirdont reading b> himself to reach the standard of the exami- 
n.atton for which it is isijueJ—the London Intetincdiate Arts 
next year. A good deal of useful information i.s conhained in 
the Intro.luclion of sixteen p.iges, and there are eighty-three 
pages of notes followed by a dictionary of proper names. The 
translation is .tccuralc and lively. 

Cuero. In i'atilinain I-IV. By 11 . W. Auden, M.A. 
xxxiii f IC'J pp. (lilaekwood.) ts. 6d. This edition of the 
('aiiliriaiian speeches should have a ready sale. Editor and 
publi .her have combined to produce an exceedingly grxrd and, 
withal, cheap book. The illustrations are very far ahCve most 
of those now so commonly four.d in school classics. The notes 
are comraendably sliort, ami contain all that a schoolboy of 
.rverage intelligence w ill need for the proper understanding of 
the author. There aie, besides, useful introductions and appen- 
iliccs, not least valuable among which is a collection of passages 
for Latin prose taken from English authors and oiators for 
which these speeches supply models. 

O-irpiis Poeiarum [.atinorum. Part III. Edited by J. P. 
Postgate. xi. -t- 195 [ip. (Bell.) Paper, 9r. net.- -Professor 
I’ostgalc apologises, in a preface addressed ad leetorem bene- 
votum, for the delay in producing this first part of the second 
volume of the collected writings of Latin poets. The works 
here presented are those of Gratlns, prepared by the editor ; 
Maniiius, by U. jjechert ; Phaedrus, by J. Gow ; Persius, by 
W. C. Summers ; Liuan, by W. E. lleilland ; the fragments of 
Lucan, by the editor ; Valerius Flaccus, by J. B. Bury ; while 
Robin!.on Eflis i.s rcspon.sible for Aetna of unknown authorship. 
It would be entirely., superfluous to enter into a comparison 
between the contents of this book and those of the two former 
collections of Walker and Weber, seeing that Parts 1 . and 11 . 
have been for some time in the hands of every scholar. It may 
be said at once that this Part is on the same high level as its 
predecessors, upon which were lavished all the pains of mature 
scholarship and exact accuracy. Wc note the names of new 
workers in this series, and they are all those of masters. In 
text, orthography and the conspectus of varia tectiones alike the 
utmost care has been expended^, and the result is an absolutely 
indispensable .standard edition of the authors contained. Eveiy> 
one interested in Latin literature will join in hoping that the 
fourth and last part may be speedily placed at his service. 
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From Messrs. Hell we have received tianslations of Livy 
XXL, XXIL and XXIIL, by J. B. Baker, M.A., and of 
Thucydidts VIL, by K. C. Marchant, M.A., which are as 
good as the former translations by those authors which we have 
noticed. The .same firm also send three new volumes in their 
“ lllus.trated Classics,” vi^: Se/grlioiis from V’ergil, Aeneid 
yil-XIL, by W. (;. Coast, B, A., which will seive admirably 
ns an introduction to that .author in junior forms ; Ovid, Trislia 
ILL, by H. R. Woolrych, M.A., which contains some of the 
best pictures we have seen in this scries j and Caemr V., I)y 
A. Reynolds, M.A., which has representations of the Ancient 
Britons and their .arms, ornaments, &c. The series fully main¬ 
tains its usefulness. 

OFammar and Composition. 

A Xirst Manual of Comfosition. By R. II. Lewis, Bh.D. 
'cxvi.-t-234 pp. {The Macmillan (’o., New \’oik and I,nndon.) 
3s. 6 d. - When the form-master is at a loss to know with what 
p.articular variety of “English” to occtipy his pupils for a 
period, he is generally persuaded by a still, small and insidious 
voice to “.set them an essay,” i.c., lo announce the title, .ami 
then sit down at bis desk and meditate on m.any things. It is 
no exaggeration to s.iy tjiat al least sixty per cent, of the boys 
in our secondary schools are never taught how to write an essay. 
We ate, however, al l.isl beginning to realise th.at essay writing 
is one of the most important branches of education. That the 
bi-s| books on the subject arc by /flnciic.an writers is al once a 
tribute to the superiority of our cousins in this matter and to our 
absurd apathy. 

The book before us is, wc have no hesitatioti in saying, the 
best we have .seen for pupils of the ages of 13, 14 and 15. We 
should like to use it daily in oui own classes—presumably css.ay 
writing is a daily occurrence in American schools,—but, of 
coui.se, the thing is impossible. There are lyosboit exercises, 
very carefully graded in all re.sjiects : the revision of past essays 
is reduced to a science (they are generally torn up in England), 
and this forms a fundamentaUpart of Dr. Lewis’s system. Diill 
is given in reasoning ; spontaneity is ensured by several efficient 
devices, and the exercises .arc all calculated lo appeal to the 
writer’s interest. The consequence is th.it a boy who has used 
l^e methods described in this book will find no difficulty in 
expressing his thoughts in an intelligent and pleasing manner. 
We subjoin one or two exercises that will indicate the systematic 
treatment of the .subject :—“ How to use and reasonably 
“to understand what is meant by reasoning frdiii general to 
(larticular“ what order to follow iir historical narratives 
“ to write a personal letter.” 

lissays and Essay lytifisig Jot PnHu Examinations. By 
A. W. Ready, B. A. 146 pp. (Bell & .Sons.)-This book is 
suitable fur rather more advanced pupils than those fur whom 
Dr. Lewis’s is intended. Part 1 . contains rules and directions ; 
Part II. consists of twelve complete essays, preceded by an 
analysis and sketch of each, and followed by^nutea and ex¬ 
planation ; Part III. has sections on J'igures of Speech, Style, 
&c. The author claims to have used the “ analysis and sketch ” 
method with great success in the case of Army and other pupils. 
We like the essays very much, and they will Ire found useful as 
models. 

Hlttory. 

English History during the Tudor Period. 169 pp. (Bell’s 
History Readers.j-yGood of its kind, but, like so many other 
such books, scattered with blunders, made sometimes for want 
of common knowledge, sometimes for want of leading the latest 
information in historical study. Thus we still have “ Morton’s 
Fork,” “ Maidmilian Emperor of Germany,” “ Charles V, of 
Spain,” “ Martin Luther a monk,” Elisabeth “ Head of the 
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Church,’’ James I. King of “the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland.” We are told that Henry VIIL “ left the 
crown . . . by will, as if it were his own private property,” 
that Edward VI. “founded several Grammar Schools,” that the 
idtra-reformers of Elizabeth's lime “took the name of Puritans” 
and “ formed themselves into a separate body.” These ought 
i by now to have disappeared from our text books. 

I * 

Tafit f on Creek and Poman History, By Arthur L. Good¬ 
rich. X. - 1 - 53- 1 - viii. -f 98 pp. (Macmillan.) — This volume 
really ronvisis of two distinct but simihar books bound in one s 
the smaller part deals wjtlf Greek history (to 146 B.C.)i the 
latter part with Roman history (to 476 A. n.). Each part con¬ 
sists of explanations, a hook list, and topical references ranged 
under three main headings---!hj-sical Eeaturcs, Sub-Periods and 
(ieogvivphical Review (consisting of place uames sorted out into 
nrlural groups, each arranged in alphabetical order). Brief 
j lists of liisloiical fiction (prose and verse) and an index are 
given at the end of each part. There are many misprints in 
proper names and initials, and we have noticed one or two 
curious omissions, e.g, Mr. Wells’s “Roman History,” Mr. 
Hill's “ Sources of Greek History,” and Prof. Seeley’s " Livy, 
Book- I.” But they do not seriously detract from the very high 
v alue of the book as a sound and handy guide to the “ heuristic ” 
study ol Aiicicnt 1 listory. Mr. Goodrich’s manual is, in fact, 
marked by the helpfulness in conception and thoughtfulness in 
execution which generally charatftcrise the American biblio- 
graphist, and it should be in the hands of every student and 
teacher of the subject. 

A S/wtt History of the United States for Sihool Use. By 
Piof. Edward Chaiming. xvii. -f- 401 -b xviii. jtp. (New York : 
the Macmillan Comitany.) 6f.—An excellent book, provided 
with beautifully clear maps, besides other illustrations, as well 
as hints to teacheis appended lo each chapter, and containing 
as appendix the full text of the constitution. We take the 
oi)portiinity of poir^ing three morals: (a) Teachers in 
Ameikan schools are assumed to be women. The author says, 
“ The teacher is recommended to study .sources in prepaiiog 
her work.” (iJ) Constitutional history preponderates, as it 
must needs do, in this book. And some of it is not especially 
easy to make clear to children. Yet it is attempted in the 
Unite I States, and apparently with some amount of success, 
(r) There is not the slightest mention, or even hint, of ecclesi- 
a.stical mailers. The ignorant but intelligent foreigner would 
gather fioni this text book that religion did not exist in the 
U.S.A. Whether this is a blemish or not, is merely a matter 
of opinion, but it is a striking testimony to the effect of the 

non-existence of an est.iblished church. 

• > 

Mathematics. 

The Metri: System. By L. Delbo.s, M.A. viii.-1-136 pp. 
(Methuen & Co.) 2s.—This is by far the best book about the 
metric system that wc remember having seen. The account 
given is very clear and simple, and there are some useful pages 
on working with decimals. Above all, the exercises are of the 
proper type, and not mere useless questions in conversion. 
Conversion tables are given ; these are at present necessary, but 
the genet al adoption of the metric system would make them 
practically obsolete. The chapter on the advantages of the 
metric system ought to be conclusive to anyone not hopelessly 
prejudiced ; wc may quote one instructive paragraph :—“ My 
conviction is, and it is ba.sed on inquiry, that they” (English men 
of business) “ proliably lose more business through their weights 
and measures !han through their inability to speak foreign 
languages, and fur the simple reason that while many foreigners 
can speak English, few are familiar with the methods of English 
reckoning. In some cases it has been said to me that English 

y 
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invdiccs arc .so iiir<im[ir<'hcii ililc llrii iIk y inu'-l lie .acccpli il willi 
out the Kasl iii-|H'clioii—a iiielhoil of doin^ Ini-ine'-s which cer¬ 
tainly is mil salisf.iclory, ami which imisi ol'u-n drive foreiirners 
to Iransler Ihi ir niders lonlher ir.arkeis. tn ,1 I'oreimi (inn doini:; 
a jsciiid df.'d of liii.iiiess wilh I'hiid.iml, I knew' for cerlain that .1 
.special staff has to he l«-pt on purpose to esamiiio Ihielish 
invoices and .itcoiints. It is inolialile that the evir.i espense 
thus entailed will last only as limy; as the sruods nuisL be 
prorined in I',iii;lanrl. The d.iv the iniods e.in be obtained 
ebewheri- ihe I!n;;bsh (Inns will be ;;iven ii|) " 

.1 Ill 'll dconulty thioh liv ( 1 . I l.iiiiillon, il.A., and 

!•'. Kellie, li A iv. i 0 ^ |)p (Is. VinoM.) |s. Th*- ireful 
lillle lunik Is wiilleii li) espeiiiiieed leiehei., ami jiioceeds 
11(1011 the rii;hl lines. With its help .111 nilellieeill leaebei will 
be able to .ircnise a spoil of obscrv.ilion .mil im|iiiiy, and .it Ihe 
same time to leaeh the eloineiiis of eeomeliieal nieasureineiii 
and consliiielioii, the cdoiiicnl.iry [no[ieilies of lines, an;;les, 
trianelos and (laralltluprams. an<l the riidiineiils of (iracLiial 
solid ireonulry. The rlireclioii.s lot iiiakim.; e.irdboard moikls 
and other simjilc app.ii.itiis deserve to be inLiilinned witb 
a[j|aioval. The ap[H’arance of books ol this kind is a veiy 
ho|)efnl sipn of iinprovemont 111 the n .icliipe of tleimmaiy 
ip'onietrv. 

Miscellaneous. 

7 /re rVirri C\ul,\ 1900. The N. K.T. ediimn Uy |. If. 
Vosall and T. tjii;.in. *\\xvi. I ilJ p[>. (laliic.ilinn.il 
Siipjily .Vssoeiation.) to net. J'ht (.’.i.v/er J Kty Si/uw.'s, irjoo- 
l<)Ol. The '■ .beliool Board Cliiomcle" edition. Kdited by 
Herbert Cornish. Iwiii. ( y)\ |i(i. (Cr.iiil.) ir - Kvery 
(XTsoii who is connected with .1 public elenunlary school, 
whether as teacher 01 inanaeei, shinild po-s. ss 1 ropiy ol one 
Ilf these books. The eililors of the ^edition issued by the 
National Union of Teachers ate expats f.iiiiili.ii with evciy 
phase of the subjects wilh which ll.iy dtal, and it would he 
imjKissible In find iiioro competent inmle.s tliioiii;h the inliioai ies 
of Ihe legulatloiis, schedules, ajipeiidic*. which make ii[i the 
“Code.” Ml. Cornish’s edition ts, howcvei, the moie ple.isanl 
to hand and eye, its general appcai.iiice ami Us type beine unich 
hellvr. It conl.tins, too, in adililion to the subject matter ol 
the “<'ode ” itself, co|iies of diicmneiUs and dei isions of the 
Board of l alin alion which serve to a sjreai extent .is the inler- 
|)ri.l.ilion of the iitlirial te.xl. 

COKKESPONDKNCE. 

V/if Kihlnt^ da not hold themsi-hfs tosponstlde fo) the ofiiiiioifi 
i-e/ire^fed in /eltets ivhhh appenr m these loluntni. As a 
rule, a letter eniteinne; any atliile or renicni pnnted in 
Tiif. Sr’ltoni. WoRi It nnll Oe luhnnUed to thcnontiihutoi 
hffoie ptthhiaiion, so that the cmii'isni and reply may appear 
together. 

Arithmetic in Rural Schools. 

It* is coimnoi) ia]k ainono those who ate l.ibournuj to rouse 
tile yomi); [icople of luir vill.iijes to the need of fmihei, .iiid 
especially lechnie.il education, that win 11 they do join a class 
rei(uiring any previous training, they .11. found to have forgotten 
.so much of what they le.iint at .school that [irecious lime has to 
be wasted in most elementary wotk befon' the higher stage can 
Ije .alteni[>led. liven the rjualily of the thiee “ K.’s ” has 
evaporated in an mcredibli manner, if the circumstances of life 
have not nece.ssitattd their being kept up. 

And this is especially true of one of them, the arithmetic as 
now taught in our rural schools. Evening classes for adults arc 
held, for instance, in commercial arithmetic, and in nine cases 
out of ten the in.spcctor coin|)lains that ordinaiy standard arith¬ 
metic i.s being taught. And wliyBecause the class have 
forgotten what they learnt when they were children, and cannot 
goon to practical application.s. 


This fact is hronght prominently before those who are examin¬ 
ing either young men for agricultural or young women for 
dairy scholaishiiis, to see if they arc siifticiently educated to he 
able to receive instiuclion. In some ca-seji in my own experi¬ 
ence, and that of not the le.ist eligible candidates in other 
respects, all idea of figures has gonr:. In the Tiebborne ca.se it 
counted much against llic claimant that, though he protested 
that he had le.irnt Hebrew at Oscolt, he did not know on 
which side of the [lago the lines began in a Hebrew Bible. 
And yet what si-enis inoie impossible, young (lersons of twenty 
! have been known to have forgotten utterly at which end a 
I sinifile iimlliplication sum is begun. Much mote have they 
! forgollen, if they e\ei knew, how to .i|i|ily .arithmetic lo the 
I commonest Iraiisarlions of .111 agriculturist’s daily life. 

And why is te-icliiiig, good ol its kind, to be all wasted.'’ 
I’he object of ibis letter is to show that the teacliing is not 
made siillicieiilly (Ji.ictu al by continual ajgilic.ition lo the rural 
surioundings lo induce boj’s and gills to ajiply what they h.ive 
been taught, and so in a short time they forget U. The apjili- 
talions in the higlier staiidiuds of the Day ('ode are foreign to 
their d.iily life, and the inviniive kicully is not sullicieiitly 
cnlliv.ilLil by which the melliods used in school can be seen to 
be .iv.iikdile for daily needs. 

Moieovet, ihi' np|ilii .ilions lhal aio l.’ugbl .irc not likely to be 
I lit imich use in aitvi life. boy or girl who is lo live on a 
faim is nioie likely lo li.ne lo do with buying and selling and 
measuring than with icceivnv; dividends on stocks. Nor is Ihe 
faim labourer, who is wise enough to seek to repair at liis 
'.ill.ige i oiitinuatioii school the idleness of his school days, 
likely lo care much foi the scliedule of commercial arithmetic, 
the only .iiitlnnelic the Bu.ud of Eduralkm suggests (or every 
scholar. Ear from hii luiculie mind are die cro.ss tots and 
iiieliic syslems of the elemcnlaiy stage, still moie the mysteries 
of <;oni|iany (inanre and the logarithmic calculation of .innuilies 
thill aw .ail him m (lie more advanced stages. 

When the huge lunnher of rural elementary schools, and the 
large and meieasmg iiumher of jural continuation schools are 
taken into account, is it loo much lo ask that the (irohahle 
future dcslinalion of the children should he taken into account 
fioin the fust thruiiglu til the sland.aids, and carried on into a 
well thought out two years’ course of arithmetic as a[i|)licd to 
agiirultiiral and lur.il life arranged for the evening schools? ' 

In some counties a modified course of this sort for every 
continuation school assisted Ijy County Technical Committees 
has, at. the ipslance of tliose boiiie.s, received the appioval of 
Her Al.iiesty’s Ins|)erlors foi their districts, but there is no 
reason why the matter sliouM not be dealt with foi the Country 
gciicraliy. 

The alternalue scheme now allowed in the Day Scliool 
E-ducalion Cock ajipears to suggest a very good foundation for 
what is here advocated. In the “ B ” scheme, the leading idea 
is to bring the difficulties of calculation gradually before the 
children by limiting the complication of the surn.s set in the 
lower standard. At the same time, the introduction lo money 
and the concrete is to licgin in the first standard, and this 
[)tinci|>Ic rules the succeeding .stage.s. This affords an oppor¬ 
tunity (or e.\actly what wc are advocating. Let the complexity 
of calculation be sacrificed to the practice of application taught 
continuously from the very first. Let the children deal with 
buying .and selling, even if they are limited to numbers of pence 
below ten ; let them finger boxes of imitation coins; let them 
iiieasure for lhem.selve'i with a foot-rule lengths, even if the 
inche.s are similarly limited. Anjl so in the ascending scale, 
let (he measuraticn taught contemplate the future joiner, let the 
decimals deal from the first with the composition of milk or 

I manures. 

1 It has been necessary to go into detail, but the broad pro- 

I position remains. Hitherto all schools have Ireen made lo lie 
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on a I’lociustcan l)ed invenlcd by an .irilhmetical tyrant. Let 
the work vary with the atmosphere in which the students live, 
let them begin from the first to regard arithmetic a.s anothei 
mode of speech, and not only will the mental exeicise be of 
much more educational value, but it will be impossible for 
those who have once IcariTI to forget how to apply it to tlu 
tjucstions that arise in every-day lift. 

h. 1 '.. Kl ICIIt.Nl:,K. 

Stone, Stafts. 

June 5th, KjOQ. 

The Graphic Representation of Marks. 

Mk. H. W. Atkin.so.n% article on ‘‘Maiks and MaiKin(;s, ' 
in the lime mimbei of Tin-; Si'iioni. Woiti i), is a nolewoitby 
eontiibutiun to a subject which has not been given the attention 
It deserves. In 'in.ill cl.isses, and when the leachei knoW's the 
individual puiiils, it is, |ierhaps, not essential to h.ive .iny h.iid 
and fast system of matking, but in the exainin.ition of a large 
iiumlier of ]iapers .i definite and iinifoim method must be 
.idopted, or tbeie is a chance that, in some cases, the slieep «;1) 
be mived tv tilt the goats. 

I have just concKuied the examination of r,ooo papers, 
and as the method used by me to show grajihically the lelation 
lictwccn the maiks gained and the number ol candidates m.iy be 
of inUicst to otheis, I vciiltiic t^ liring it bcloie your notice. 
The method was described .some jcais .igo in A'aliiii, by 



Trof. Lloyd Morgan, and I have found that ft alto’rds a very 
valuable means of showing the ino^ioriioii of dufleis, gcmii.scs 
and mediocrities in any writtesn e.vamination in vvliicli mmiciieal 
marks are assigned to the i[ue.stions. 

The accompanying cmve was constructed in this way: - Alter 
marking my i,ocx3 papers, I wrote down the numerals from 
o to 100 upon a sheet of paper; then 1 rapidly went through 
the marks, and for every paper a stroke was made ag.iinst the 
numeral corresponding with the numlxir of marks obtained. I 
was thus able to see at the* end how many candidates obtained 
any particular numlier of marks, and by arranging murks into 
groups of ten, it wa.s easy to fmd the nutnber of candidates who 
obtained marks from o-to, ii-20, 21-30, and so on up to too. 
The results ate shown in Table I. 


Taiii.e I. Taiii.k II. 


.M.uks. 

Number of • 
Canflul.Ues.' 

Marks, 

Percentage of 
CumlirliUC!,. 

0 10 

26 ' 

O-IO 

2'6 

1 1 -20 

70 

0-20 

9'6 

21-30 

118 

o-jo 

21'4 

3'-40 

l>!3 

0-40 

397 

41-50 

Is4 

0-50 

ss-« 

51-00 

176 

o-6o 

727 

61-70 

14I) * 

0-70 

«7'3 

71-So 

.So 

o-So 

95 M 

81-00 

17 

0 90 

99'o 

91-100 

10 

0-100 

... 100'O 


lotal l,oijo* 

The^e iiumbi I', were lediiced to peicenl.iges b) inserting a 
decimal pumi ; llieii by .nddiilg the (ir.st two gioups, the first 
three group'-, tlu (lift foui groups, and so on to Ihc whole ten 
gioups, Table IT was pioduccd. * 

I'lom Table II. .a curve ean be consiruetcd by selling down a 
scale i-l mark- .iml .1 peicent.ige scale of candidates upon 
sipiaud p.ijKi, .IS beis indicated, and jiloUing the coiresponding 
numbers nl the two column'.. 

Wlicnevei tliK meiliod is adopted, a curve of much the same 
loim .1-, that shown is ohlamed. .\l the head of the curve are the 
geniuses, at the t.ul the duflers, .uid between the two lie the 
large mimbei of c.oidulates ol aver.ige ability. It will be 
iioliccil lli.it about Iweiity pel rent, of the eandidales obtained 
h -s than tliiity two marks ; these candidates .ire cleaily failuics, 
w i.u'Uighl i.ol to b.ive been entered for ihe examinalion. On 
llic olhei b.uid, wc have n'-aily twenty [ler coni, who obtained 
mole iliaii about siviy-llve marks ; these candidates arc of 
distinct sigx'rioiiLy. TJetvvcen the m.uks tliiily-tvvo and sixty- 
live, hovvevei, the cuive is piaelically a stiaiglil line, and it is 
dilticull to decide ii|'»)ii a point of sepaialion between these 
limit'. .Supiiuse, foi instance, that lifly m.iiks were taken as 
the .il.vmlaid of a p.iss, in which case forty-lour per cent, of the 
lamlidate.s would be .siieie-ses and fifty-six per cent failures, 
.'such a slaiidaiil vvou^d be purely aibiiiary; for ihe cmve shows 
lli.il dis'inciion thus made is not a real one, and it could 
only be justilied when a line of demarcation iiiiisl be drawn 
soiiicw'heie. 

The only line points of sepaialion brlween diherent classes of 
c.muidales ,iie, m this particular cmve, near the marks thirty and 
■sixty-hve. The last vvay to .show the departures from the 
meduicril) is to di.ivv a stiaiglu line along the centre of the 
eiiive. The point, .It which the curve leaves the straight line 
c.in thus be cle.iily ,hown, and they indicate very definitely the 
slandaril which should be taken foi atiist chass and the standard 
lor a p.vss. J''iom the jiiesciu cmve, loi instance, the examiner 
vvouhl conclude lhal c.imlidales with sixty-live marks or more 
out of .1 fiiiiidic'il w’ould be first chis.s, and between lliirly-two 
and sixly-live scconil cLiss ; while candidates with less than 
lliuly-iwo per cent, of tlie inaMmum number of marks would be 
f.iilures. 'I’liese jiciceiiLiges ililfei slightly for difl'cient exanii- 
n.ilions, but the general foim of the curve remains constant; 
Ihcic IS always a distinct he,ad and tail, and the points wheie 
they begin .vre immediately seen by placing a straight-edge 
along the middle of the cmve 01 by drawing a straight line 
along it. Tj means of this ex.iininalioti curve, theielorc, the 
separation of candidates into their propel grades cun be accom¬ 
plished with scientific precision. » 

U. A. CiKlitlOKV'. 

VV.indsvvurth, S.W. 

Salaries of Assistant-Masters. 

s 

WiiAT diK'S Mr. Taskins mean by the haw of supply and 
demand? That the supply increases with the demand, or that 
the price fails as the supply increases ? 
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I think I am tight in saying that most teachers enter the 
profession without knowing what they do. They find in ten 
years or so that their lot must he perpetual worry and anxiety 
to make ends meet, unless they get a lucrative heailinaslcrship 
or a boarding-liouse. The great majority of assistants cannot 
get either, hecanse there are not enough to go round. The 
case is made worse by tire practical exclusion of laymen frottt 
the chief posts in the teaching pfofessisrn, in spite of a clause 
which the Charity Commissioners insert, I believe, in all their 
schemes, that no one shall be disrpi-alilied from holding any post 
by reason c>f not being in holy orders. When this solemn truth 
dawns on them they begin to look, nut for other work ; and the 
less enthusiastic teachers, if they ha've special .drility,^become 
solicitor.s, or get some litei.iry work to do, such as writing for 
tlie newspapers. I don't know how many do this, but I have 
met with several, and a great many more w-lio have tried. 

When the true stifle ol things becomes known, as it is he- 
coiuing known, we may expect the supply of teachers to fall off. 
No man who has confidence in his own jioweiswill enter a 
profession where merit and service count foi so little ; he will 
prefer to take his chance where he m.iy at le.ist c.spect a fait 
(leld and not very much favour. Then one ol two things must 
happen. (l) Either a means must lie found by which a good 
teacher, after certain years of e.xperience, will he paid enough 
to free hnn from sordid cares in whateici .school he may he ; or 
(2) the (piality of teachers must drop. 'I'hc Hist alLcrnalive 
would he nude casii r by placing apiiointioenls to headiiiastci- 
ships in the hands of tlic board of Education, it they carry out 
the piinciplc of clioosing the best man, which now is a dead 
letter ; and by .State aid to poor secondary schools by which 
tile services of one or two first-rate assistants might he acle- 
<|uately repaid. 'I'he second alUriutive would he disastrous. 
Volt cannot expect to gel .a first-rate Iracliei for ,^15 (fifteen 
pounds) yearly and his boanl ; if you gel one for that is 

your good luck and his li.id liie.k. To buy in the cheapest 
maikel is generally a mistake, hut in education it must have 
the gravest ellecl on ii.tlional chaiaclet. 

*W. H. D. Koj^sl'. 

Rugby, 

June 1st, 1900. 

Nature Study, Drawing, and Modelling in Plastic 
Material. 

1 llAVli re.id with interest the letter in ihc June miiiiher of 
your MAGA/l.M'. advocating the use of plaslic matoiial as a 
means of training to habits of ohsciv.ilion. I am interested 
because one cl the mam efforts of my life ha.s been, in season 
,ind out of season, to urge upon teachers the absolute necessity 
lor this training as the foundation and iiiuinspiing *0/ all early 
education. 

In an address to the boys of Wellington College, the late 
Canon Kingsley said : “ The first thing for a boy to learn after 
obedience and morality is a habit of obsenatinn —a habit of 
using his eyes. It matters liitlc what you use them on, pro¬ 
vided you do use them. It is said that knowledge is power, and 
so it is; but only the knowledge that you get by observation. 

. . . . I don’t mean to undervalue book-learning, liut the 

great use of a public school education is not so much to teach 
you things as to teach you how to learn. And what does the 
arf of learning consist in f First and foremost is the art of 
observing. Therefore I .say that everything which helps a boy’s 
powers of observation helps his power of learning ; and I know 
from experience that nothing helps that so much as the study of 
the world around you.” , 

If the art of learning is the art of observing, llicn anything 
which assists and strengthens the observing power is worth the 
teacher’s careful con.sideralion. First and foremost we may 


place the u.se of some plastic material, such as clay or plasticine; 
all things considered, I prefer the latter. With the plastic 
material we reproduce objects as they really are, and not as 
they appear to the eye. And to make tyodels of the things 
themselves h.is great attractions for childien, as witness their 
deliglit in building bouses anil caiV.les in the sand, or even in 
making mud pies. Tlaslic material, loo, offers the most perfect 
facility fur coiruction again and again to he made. 

lJut We must not overlook the claims of drawing as an agent 
for cultivating powers of accurate observation. It is true that 
drawing is neither .so easy nor .so effective .is modelling in plaslic 
malciial ; but it possesses adv.intages of its own. 'It is so much 
more widely .ipplicahlc awl so much quicker of execution as, 
perhaps, to he preferred to the slower manipulation of clay or 
plasticine. 

Theie are jirohably few, il any, children who cannot he taught 
to sketch simple objects from nature with [lassahle truth. ‘‘At 
the outset, no doubt, they will f.dl into the fallacy of trying to 
draw, not what they see, hut what they think they ooghl to set. 
A table has four legs; therefore, if they draw a table, they imist 
put in the lour legs somehow, even if they have to stick the 
luitheimosl one in any comic 01 iinpnssible position. Jlut once 
they have been peisvi.rded that what they have to do is only to 
put on piqier vvhal Iheir c)is actuallyodo sei, awl h.ive been 
shown in a tew simple cases what thal is, and how they may 
seize llic moic ch.ii.icteiislic points in it, then they can almost 
tv.ich ihenist'lvcs. ’ No nialjet how erwie and in.iitislic are the 
liisL elloits ol the children, thal is no cause for discouiageinenl : 
,lhe main object, that is the power of looking into things, will 
be achieved. 

Ueokok Kick.s. 

Uxhiidge Koad, Kirigslon-on-Th.iiiies. 

The Geneva Holiday Courses. 

1 slim i.u like to call attention, through the medium ol ^'our 
columns, to the holiday comscs in niodein E'icnch which are 
being held at Geneva this yeai foi ihe iiinlh year in succession. 
They begin on July 17th and last till August 2Sth. Engli.sh 
teachers cannot, of course, get aw.ay before August; they are, 
howcvei, iiniletl to Like Ihe last four weeks of the course; the 
fees, for at least twelve hours’ hislruclion per week, amount to 
the very moderate sum of loity fiancs. Tho.se who are not 
obliged to return to England until the middle of September will 
liwl themselves, when the cutwses conclude, in one of the most 
l)C.uttk''ul lowyis of Switzerland, within easy reach of Chamouuix 
and Zenuatl ; and Ibis at a time of year when the weather is 
usually perfcci awl Ihe hotels are rarely more than half filled. 
Instruclum and jileasuie may thus lie very agreeably combined. 

The iuslruclion which the University offers is intended to help 
.students to speal;, write and imdci.stand the French language, 
awl also gain soiwj little insight into its liteiature and the 
methods ot Frcrch literary criticism. A series of small manuals 
lus been written specially for the use of students at these 
courses. Mid nan he procured from any iiookseiler in Geneva 
at a moderate cost. \Vc may notice in detail several point.s 
upon which lectures are given. 

,\I. Uernard Uouvier, the director of the courses, and Professor 
of Ircncli literature in the university, lectures upon French 
poetry of the last century. He also conducts a critical lecture 
of a most stimulating kind : the students are requested to read 
over a fragment of some modern E'rcnch author, to be found in 
the manual already referred to ; the lecturer will then call upon 
one of the students to “ analyse ” 4 .he piece—that is^ to describe 
the .subject matter, to explain tibat methods the author has 
employed to produce hi.s results, how those methods differ in 
the case of diff'erent authors, &c. An interesting discussion 
usually en-sues. 
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Composition is under the direction of l^rof. M. N. Harvey. 
A special book of selections from English prose ha.s been pul)- 
lished for the use of students. Those who undei stand German 
are also strongly advised to follow the German composition 
lectures under the guidance of M. Charles Hally, a most careful 
and stimulating teacher. Pron.tncialion is entrusted to the caie 
of M. Thudichum, and is in most competent hands. No one 
who carefully follows his directions coidd fail to acquire a good 
accent with attention and practice. M. Henri Mercier, wiio 
lectures on social customs, is also full worthy of attention, if 
only for his excellent delivery and his Ilow of humour. Thme 
are one or two other occasional lectures, which do not form a 
l)art of the regular programme, but which all stiulents may 
attend. 

In conclusion, one of the most pleasing features of the course 
is the personal interest taken in the .students by Ihe professois 
and lecturers. On Satutdays a weekly excursion is made to 
some point ol intere.st in the ncighbouihood, when sludciits 
have the chance of improving their own and theb ptole.s.ors’ 
acquaintance. Infoimation as to Iroard and lodging may lie 
obtained at the Bureau des Etudiants Etrangers, 4, Kue .Saint 
Leger, Geneva ; the progiamnu; of the ccmises may Ik' luul 
from the Secietaire-cassicr at llie University. 

’ II. (. ClI.VV'tUK. 

Merchant Tayloi.s' .School, 

Liverpool. 

Time Table for Cambridge Local Examination. 

" llclpinw; •i't you mi.et ihcm 
(Igus ovwr 

I llui’E the above may not appeal 111 vain to some ol the 
re.rders of Tut, ScHoOl. Woki i>. 

The arrangement of a time table is my dillieully. 1 haw 
two pupils going up for ihc Camliridge Local (Junioi), ihcir 
ages arc fourteen. 

Is it possible to prepare when they have bul 

twenty-two hours’ work a week (exelusive of music and drawing) 
The sulijects they arc taking for the examination are French, 
Geography, History, Scripture, Shakespeaio, and of ilecessily 
the compulsory subjects. In addition to the foregoing they 
learn Latin, Koinan History, Mythology and English Grammar. 
They have, up to the present time, devoted thiee hours .1 week 
to F'rench, one-and a-half hours eacli to Hi.story .iiid Geography, 
three hours to Arithmetic and five liours to the [ireparatii/ti of 
their lessons. The reni.iining eight hours have been divided 
between the other subjects. I am writing this letter hoping 
that .some fellow-teacher, who has had mote c-xpeticnce than I, 
may tell me if my plan of work Ls likely to prove siiccesslul or 
not. Should tile latter be probable, can some suggest iori.s be 
given me as to how I can best economise the lime given to 
study So as to avoid cramming, and yet olitain the desired 
result, that my pupils may pa.ss their examination next 
Deccmbei. I feel that mine is not an unujue ‘ililticiflty, but 
that Iheic must be many mote who wouhl gladly welcome some 
help, however small, in putting “ much study ” into “ little 
time.” 

U. G. 

June 9lh, 1900. 


The National Home-Reading Union. 

May I ask the fovour of your kind assistance in making 
known to teachers that the »eie> book list for the Young People’s 
Section is now ready, and will be sent by relntn of post on 
receipt of the fee of one shilling and sixpence (which also covers 


the cost of the magazine containing the articles upon the books, 
with suggestions and questions especially useful to teachers). 

The l>ook lists of the Union are not published, as a rule, until 
October isl, but the committee have made a special effort to 
issue Ihi-s lixi early, in the hojic that it will be useful to teachers 
who desire to requisition books, and to plan out their work for 
the coming season. . 

, M. C. Mo.vuv, Seerelaty. 

Surrey House, W.C., 

May 2Slh, 1900. 

PK1Z1-: COMPETITION. 

No. ]i.--T:N(IL1S1I essays. 

•n 

Senior Competition (above 16 years of age). 

Examinek’s Kei'Ort. 

(l) /'olar E.\l'lo>alion .—Ten e.ssays weie sent up on this 
subject. Oiil uf tin sc we select four .as being rather better 
th.in llu- rest—th.it by B. \V. Watson, which subdivides the 
subject into hve paiagraphs dealing respectively with the 
ol'jccts, the dangers, the pleasures, the history, and the results 
of pol.ir esjiloralioti ; tlial hy Lucy F'ildcs, which is well ex¬ 
pressed and vciy neatly written ; ihil't liyjohn A. Parlingdon, 
which, though well airanged, has not been divided into separate 
jiaragiaplis ; .rnd that by J. A. Jukes, which goes Vuiefly and 
I cleaily through llie main jioints. 

I (2) I'iili whs/u. Thirty-seven Cssay.s were .sent up on this 
subject, and almost all by girls. The average sl.indard of merit 
IS liigli. Gut ot the iif.iiiy that deserve coimiiendation, we 
select foiii foi special mention, li/.; those by V’. llyetl, Mar¬ 
garet Tice, .Maiy Nina .Si.arl, and Dorothy Harri.s. The essay 
wiiUcn by Thomas E. Casson gives proof of originality and 
cleverness ; but it is not alwajs e.isy to catch the drift. 

(3) ll'i/if FAni'nn.- .Sixleeii ess.iys. All more or less credit- 
■ible. We select foi special nu ill ion the essays by Edna 
D.vrbvshiic, Andrew B. Tickle, I,. L. Guilfoid, Mary Dorothea 
Wjlde, 1 ‘. Collier, M.igaret Waltham, and Elizabeth 
I’ilchei. 

(4) AiiowAti.,c n l'ou',r. -Thirteen essays. Aver.ige standard 
not quile .so high. Among the lies! we place those by D. K. 
Wiles, John IC.id, Theo. Vawdicv, and Digby Wiangham 
ll.udy. 

(5) I’ourleeii essays. We select for special 
mention those by Helena A. White, E. W. Lane, and C, F. 
Wadlow. . 

( 0 ) Aihc.t the (Anal. —Thirty-two essay.s. Amongst these 
we h.ive marked nine as modeiate, eleven as very fair, and 
twelve as good. The writers of these la.st-iiamed are Edith 
Carter, Dorothy (.iregson, Gertrude Wilhell, W. Froude, Edith 
Brockington, Franklyn Cannon, G. Hickman, Lilias Dunbai, 
F'anny Briefly, Margaret Hutchinson, Leila Kenyon, and 
Fithel Norton. The.se names are given in any order, and not 
in the order of merit. 

A'au/t .—Among the Senior Competitors we award the first 
prize to Mary Nina Scarl (High School for Girls, Sidcup) for 
her essay on Patriotism, and the second to Fanny Brietly fdr 
her essay on Alfred the Great. 

Prize Eseay. 

’ Patriolum, 

At this time uf national excitement, when we are sometimes 
warned lest we foster a war-s{»rit under the name of loyalty, h 
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is well to endeavour to ipiiu some light on the often misapplied 
word—pat riotisimi’ 

What, then, is patriotism? In (he dictionary it is simply 
defined as “ love of country and this is all-coiiipiehensi\e, if 
wc understand “low” in its liiitsl sense, and when \w lliink 
of tile wlKile-hcaitcd devotion which lovi inspnes. Lore of 
oiir country mtSst he, liist and foremost, .tn aideiil longing for 
Its moral welfare—not necessaiHj for esleiision o( iloimnions, as 
some think—that in itself is mean and palliy. \'et a true 
|iatiiol will often desire'latgcr foreign possessions, but otil) that 
the nation may liatc loom to grow, that il.s energies ni.o. not be 
cramped, and that its jiower (ot«good ina> be iticicased. Then, 
also, a true jiatriot means a line man. Keen as Cn rto iteelaied 
that fiicndship cannot exist except between good men, so we 
uitirm that no one can be a tiiic fiieiid to bis country except be 
lie a good man. , 

Unscltisliness is absolutely iiecessroy. To many a man, at 
first acliiated by palriotism, b.is ainbilioii pioinised u.waids 
which bare proved more tempting than those to be gaine'd la a 
single-aiiiided derolion to the country’s welfaie reg.irdless ot 
individual interests. <.)h ! how many times b.is not anib.tion 
been mistaken foi patriotism ! And, on the oilier band, ii.is it 
not sometimes li.ippencd that men bare been scoined .rs aiiibi- 
tious, rvho have )tl only desired to allaiii a higher [losilioii, llial 
the) may have a giealer porvei for good ■’ So closeir, alas ! do 
ambition and patiiolism resemble each o'.bei oiUrv.aiilly, .ind so 
seldom is the kilter enlirefy seji.ii.iUd Irom the foiiiiei, lb.it rve 
look rvilh admiiation on anyinsi.ime, in wbicli .iiiibiiion b.'is 
obriously been absent and p.ilrjolisni alone jiieseiU. When,* 
in 1610, the Kus.si.m nobles chose young Mub.ael Komanolf to 
be Iheir Emperor, both he and Ins mothei did iheii uliiiosl to 
resist this derision, lee ling that the couiilty needed an older .iiul 
wiser man at ils helm.- N.ar, Ihc ntible raolber begged rritb 
teais, llioiigli in rain, that they rvoiild elioo.e some jieisoii moie 
capable of governing the people, lleie, indeed, rvas j atiiolism , 
here were Ihc country’s welfare and the ghllering dignity of the 
impeliai throne antagonists m the iis*s, and jialiiotisin was for 
once victorious ! • 

Yes, iialriolisiii means sacrifice. It docs iiol .imply consist 
in .1 calm feeling that tlie country iiiiisl be light, 1101 in hanging 
out flags on the occasion of some ricloiy—ibougb truly such 
small things shorvlhal there is existing a giealei lore of counliy 
than in limes of peace rre aie iiudined to believe ; no, patriotism 
means an expenditure of i lu rgy, a sell-eltaeement, a I.irgeness 
ol soul, a piiiily of motive, anil a leaching lowaids the highest, 
which have made it become the actuating molive 111 the lives of 
the greate.st men the world h.is ever seen. 

Marv Ni.n.x 
. (Ag.c 16.) 

Junior Competition (under 16 years of age). 

EXA.Ml.N'Kk’s KH’OKI. 

(1) UiCi oj Twenty css.iys were sent iiii. The 

siielling and punctuation were gener.dly conect; and the com¬ 
position, though of cour.se uneipial, was fail throughout. The 
essays by Mona Drysilale, Agnes I'itzpaliick, Gertrude Char¬ 
lotte Hough, Joan Jennings, Louie F. Todd, Arthur P. Marry, 
Ernie Wealherby, T. E. Reynolds, and b. L. Blexlcy, were 
^aniong the liesl, and of these nine we give the tireference to the 
two first-named. The essays by E. Todd (134) and by Edwin 
M. Wethey (l2j) were creditable, considering the ages of the 
writers. 

(2) Holiday 7 'aiks .—On this un]jopular subject no essay was 
written. 

{3) A’u&fwrr.—Thirty-one essays were sent up on this subject. 
Among the best we place lho.se by Ethel Kisch, James 
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llairihon, Lucy f,ee, tl. W. Hale, Vera M. AbhoH, Maddie 
Ross, II. G. I'eriaby, M. Perceval, M. Raymond Parker, 
Gwen Maill.ind W.dkins, Nellie Chamberlain, A. R. Turtle, 
and Cliiistiiia .McDaniels. An oiiginaUand well wordeil e.ssay 
w.is wiilten by Kveleeii O’Dea ; liul the matter was not quite 
enough to the point. Three citditable essays were written by 
Cl.iiissa Maiy Herrick, Edith Madge limling, and Miss V. 

I ,loyd all 13 yi ais of age. Tliese three e.ssays are sc.trcely, if at 
•all infeiior, to those written by competitors one or two years older. 

(4) rn-vtu/ion a Ictti r than Of the four cs.says written 

on this sub|crf none is of especialuiitril, though three out of the 
liiiii .rre eiedil.ibie. One essay by a child ol 12 (Cornelia 
Dodd) IS well wnided, but the m.rllei is inoslly irrelevant. 

(5) India. This subject dierv the largest ntiinbei of com¬ 
petitors • 5.’ in all. i’.emg ol a concrete and non-speculalire 
cb.iraclei, .uid coiinngrvell rvUbiii llie geographical c.our.se likely 
lo be l.iught 111 class, it was pcrhiqis considered casici than any 
olhii. Ill one le-pect, however, it was the most dillicult. On 
.iccfitinl of Its width and comprefiensivent'ss it was less ea.sy for 
Ibe wiilei lo obseivc the lule ol proportion,/.c., lo give an 
eipi.tl digice of piomineiKie to i.ioli branch of the subject. One 
coinpeiuui, for iiisl.rncc, g.ire .1 very t.rir .recount of the Indian 
i.rcL, prioi to llii Afoh.inimedaii contpiesl, but very bllie 
l't‘idc.s. .\nolhti g.ive .rbnost all *iiis sp.iie lo the b.iltle ol 
I’lassi r. In some eight Ol tin essay,s, cliielly, but not always, 
bom the s.ime -iliool, iheie .iie font or lire biillianl sentences 
whieli .lie llie s.imo vCibiXiiii. .Siu b sonlenccs must have been 
lo.irnt by lusirl fioiii iJie s.om b loK. Many of the essay's on 
1 mill well ciedit.ibly done We picked out nine as being some 
wlial above Ibe arcrage, and .imong these nine we give the 
piefiience to the ess.ry written by T. E. Dann (Morpeth Gr.ain- 
m.u school), and ib.il by N. Tinner (Old Manor lloiuse, Ipswich), 
both .igcd 15. Scvetal good css.rys rveic sent up from Sexey’s 
I'l.idc .School, Utuloii. .V neat little essay rv.is sent up by 
Iferth.i I'lice, only n ye.its of .rgo, anti aiiotlier by Thomas E. 
Itcacliam, a bo\ not eviii to yeais old. 

(6) tlo'iij'tiialive Aik'aiita,.;,:s> oj fown and Connlry I^tft.- 
On this subject Irventy-trvo cs-ays wete sent up. In the.se 
essays the sl.iiukird of merit is more neaily etpial Ilian in 
those writlen on any of ihc othei subjects. Though the coin- 
[Misilion IS f.tirly good Ibioughcmt, ihere is no es.say of esjep- 
tion.rl meiit. .\mong the bcjl of lliis batch we place the essays 
wiiltcii by Is. .M. Nixon, A. S. Trvidle, Kathleen Paliie, 
E, .M. M.irsliall and A. I’edicy. 

HienLiaUReniaihs. (1) .Spelling needs attention. Among the 
most noticeable mis spelling.s are the following : -coniparilivc, 
pnmative, axiety, buigiilar, jewells, enmimerale, crouded, 
vessals, biiisnes;., rnaratime, famin, immence, approoch, atnphi- 
iheartre, emeiisc, oigauisateon, benifit, indcntify, battilions, 
uiietpialcd, dis.sai)poinl, comemmortile, hatallions, gallenlcry, 
reformitory, s'lcl*. (2) The word “nice” occurs fourteen 
times at least amongst these essays, and always in a vague 
sense. It would be a good thing to prohibit the use of lhif> 
word tlltogotliei. (3) Collorpiial or slang phiases occur here 
and thcie: - giorvn-up.s, chic, buses, a lot mure, all ngi^, 
a lot of peojilc. On the whole, however, the use of i-uch 
phrases is commcndalily rare in the junior essays. {4) The 
following are e.sainplcs of wrong words or wrong construc¬ 
tions :—some places like Cumberland, Westmoreland, Clifton, 
iVc. ; no aniuserncnts like in a town; which cannot be done 
without; town and country life have each their several advan¬ 
tages ; carriages rustling by (for rushing hy ); India compared 
with its size (for “India in proportion to ils size”); India is one 
of the greatest ports of Asia; *India is a large place ; it has a 
tew good hatbour.s (where the sense shows that a few should 
have been few) ; neither large or important; India has a largest 
rainfall than on any other place in the world ; [Hippies are grown 
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for to make op^m ; during some centuries it was celebrated for 
its manufactures (where the conlext shows that it shtmld have 
been worded, “for some centuries jiast it has been celebrated”); 
the Indian mutiny (iSjy-iSjS) has long been planned (where 
has should have been huJ) ; we will find (where will should 
have been shall). • 

Kesnlt. —On the whole we con>idcr tint the first pri/.e among the 
juniors has been won by Mona ). Drysdalc (Mortimer House 
School, Clifton), on the “ Uses ot Hooks,” and the second by 
F. K. U.inn (Morpeth Grammar School), on “ India.” As far 
•IS the composition is conccrvied, there is nothing to choose 
between these two essays. We giu- picferencc to the loimci 
on account of the originality of its thouglits ami the grs.ito 
diflicnlly of the subject. 

There arc several other essay.s foi which we slmuld have liki'd 
to give some reward. We must congratulate 1 lie schools uhii h 
have taken part in this competition, both Junior and Sciiioi, 
on the general excellence of the comi>ositions that have been 
sent to us. 

Prize Essay. 

'fhe Wr'f of Boohs. 

One of the (lelighlfid things .iboiit a good book is, I 

think, its cmipanioiiship. While ws‘ .iie ,dile to enjoy good 
books, we need never lick fiiimds We .ite suiioundsd by an 
imagin.rry world which is peopled with good and noble cli.ii.te- 
lers, who let us share (heir inmost Ihittights. 

Hooks are, indeed, the only means we have of entering into 
the thoughts of the gieat men of .ill .'ges. While uc eoimmm,' 
with them, we are loi the moment lifted up to smncihing of the 
same height as that on which they stand, and we see the pro¬ 
spect beneath with then eyes. What is re.il and vital sl.inds out 
sharp and clear ; what is false and trivial is lost \oi is the 
good we get from leading transitory. We ie,id som, noble 
llioiights, ponder on them, and find them tuie. They become 
also our own, a possession none can t.ike away fioiii ns ; for 
they mould onr cliaiaeters, and i*nter into our veiy being. 

And if a book can form (he chaiactcr of an individual, can it 
not also foini that of a nation ? The Hible iii.ide I’liiilaii 
Kngland. The Puritans had many (jults; (hey were iianovv 
nnctunciillnrcd ; but they had moral ibgnity, moral fibre ; they 
were (jod-fearing, God-serv'ing men. 

The way.s in vvhirli books arc of use to ns aic mminierable. 
Scientific books, for instance, help ifs 10 a|ipreciaie the iiiaiiil>i!'l 
forces and beauties of nature that lie around ns. • • 

History has been calleil “ I'liilosophy leaching by ev.iniple " 
It makes us realise how people lived in jiast ages ; how they 
built up our consliliilion and laws. Hiographies of gie.il men 
are very valuable, especially when they do iiotdviell km imicli 
on unimportant facts, hut let us see soiiietliiiig of the inner lives 
of the person.s described. • 

Good novels, whatever may be said (vi the contrary, aie of 
very real use in widening our sympathies. W'hilc we lead .1 
novel, we lose our own personality in that of the Hfcro or hero 
ine, and we feel em.itions and go Ihrouglvexperiences which vve 
may never have in out own liv.’s. Novels enable us to enter 
more sympathetically into the feelings of others. 

Poetry leads us to the true and beauiiful, makes us love 
beauty, and speaks to us as perhaps nothing else save music 
can. 

The influence a book may have is incalculable. In Milton’s 
noble words—a “good Irook is the prerious life-blood of a 
master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up to a life beyond 
life." * 

But after all, the power of a book has some limitations. 
No two persons will read Shakespeare alike. One will under¬ 
stand more than the other ; neither will understand more than 


what is already in some degree in himself A hook cannot- 
create faculties in a man, nor can it give hini%^ltesh rjualities. 
No man ever became a genius by sheer force of reading. There 
must be some attinily between two minds, or they will never 
unjjerstand one another. 

Finally, we may .say th.it the chief end of a book is to awaken 
mill develop those good (pi.aliiies which might fftherwise have 
lain dormant in a man for ever. • 

Mona J. Hkv.sijai f. 

■' (Age 15.) 

List of Schools from which Essays were received. 

• 

Far Hill .School, .Slioud, Gloucester ; High .School for Girls, 
.Siileii|); Avoiid lie, f'liflon Road, Clifton ; The Cdwiey Schools 
•Si. Hch nb. i. Hies. ; •The Granimai .School, Bridgenorlh; 
Spiiiigtiel.l Gills’ .School, Goibridge-oii-Tyne; Duke House, 
Tiowliiidge ; Park Road .‘icliool, Hingley, V'orkshire ; I’cnfillan 
I louse, 1 olke.fone ; The Castle, Tivertom Devon ; High Sch^l 
fill Girls, Hiitanni.i House, Worcester ; Mortimer I-fbuse School, 
Ipswieh ; Tient Cottage, Noith Flaton, Derbyshire; luederick 
Place, Wevmoiilh ; Piijiil Teacheis’ .School, Mesner Street, 
Wigan; Crsnlme Convent, .St, Mary’s, Waterford; Sexey’s 
'I'laih; School, Hriilon, Sonu-rvcl ; Mortimer House, Clifton; The 
College, Stoke Hisliop, ne.ir Hrislot ; The College, Oswestry; 
Kilearrsl, Ka.-t Molesey; Nonconformist Grammar School, 
Hisho|i';, Stiiiiloiil, Herts; Hood Slreiit, Morpeth; TheConvent, 
H.C.J , .St. l.eonaid’s-on-Sc.i ; Warehousemen, Clerks and 
Jliapi is’ Schools, Pulley, Siiirey ; Ursulinc Convent, the 
Doans, Wnnbicilon ; St. Keenan’s College, Kilkenny, Iieland ; 

1 iiteiniediaie School, Newpoit, Moniiioulhshirc ; Convent of 
Notie D.ime, P.rixtoii Hill, London, .S.W. ; St. Ann’s High 
School, I’rsiiline (donveiV, Wateifoid : ILrlden View School, 
St. David’s Hill, F.xeier ; Nuiihill House, Bishopsthoipe Road, 
Volk : N’orlhainpton Cuunty School, Fast I’.rrk Pai.ide, North- 
aii'plon ; School at Long Sireel, Wallon-iiilder-F'dge, Gloucester; 
Stiada (.'aniline, Si. Julian'.s, Malta; Flock House, Collegiate 
I School, Taunton; Giimley House, Isleworth ; Southgate House, 

1 Dcvi/cs, Mbit-.-, h'levtwood, Great Wick Road, Worthing, 

! Sussex; Si. Wilfrid's College. Oakarnoor; Notre Dame High 
I Seliool, Mount Pleasinl, Livcipool; Convent of Notre flame, 

I Pljiiioiith : Kalb,11 me Lady Heikeley’s School, Walton-under- 
lalge; IVecluvoo.l, Malton, \'ork.shire; Dorccster House, 
('l.ictoii-on .Sea, Ksscx ; Dyke R.sad, Hrighton ; Ladies’ College, 
Tiveilon. Devon ; .Mierdecu Grammar .School, Mid-.Stocket 
Ro.ul; The P.il.ice. Lichfield : Orniesliy, Heulah Hill, S.K. ; 
Mantle Re ad, llighi-i Grade .School, Hinckley, .S.K. ; Lcston 
-V.vsniie, The Paik, Nottingham ; Lower Nevvion, Waterford, 
Irekui.l; Wnichesler Hou-e School, Rerlland, Bristol ; Roslyn 
House SchoiTl, Liscatfl, t'hcsliiie; Kensington P.ark Road, 
B.iysviater, W'. ; Augustus Road, Kiigbaston, Birmingham; 
.Si. Joseph's Conveiil, Clapham, London, S.W. ; Bellerine 
Convent, Piince’s Park, Livcipool ; Tandlehnrst, Manor Road, 
Liscaid, Cheshire; Skipton Gi.ammar .School ; Lark Hill 
House, Preston, Larcashirc ; Corsica Street, Highbury, 
famdoi), W . 


OUR CHESS COLUMN. 

No 19. 

As announced in last month’s number of The Schooi. 
WviRi.i), a gentleman has promised to give a prize to the 
winner of the be.sfc game between two boys .submitted to him 
for consideration. A sjjecimen game vva.s published and 
annotated so as to illustrate (he points that will be ex¬ 
pected in the games .sent in for competition. For the next 
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month or two I shall treat typical games in the same way, in 
order that competitors may fully realise what they must aim at. 
These games will also he utiliscil for the purpose of our monthly 
comjretiiions. One of our pri/e-winners, by the way, ask.s if 
the games may he played by correspondenec. To this there 
can he no objection, provided, of course, that they be finished 
before October 30th, when the competition closes. 

Of course, summer is a coniparatively “close” season for 
chess, but I hope that more schools will airange chess lixtmes 
during the winter term. In a letter published in the ‘‘ A.M.A. 
Circular” for M.ay, Ml. Andicws, of the Coopcis' Company's 
•School, Bow, emphasises the 'fact that chess has become as 
much a national game .a.s ciicUet .end football, and suggests the 
formation of a London league for the schools of the metropolis. 
I hope that this will, befoie long, become an accomplished fact. 
Already there arr unnii-lakable signs(jf the growing )iopnl.uity 
of the game among schoolboys, and several school luaga/ines 
now possess a regular chess column. 
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And Black must win. 


In moves 1—6, the beginning, ibeie is no mistake; the 
opening is correctly played. 

Move 7 was a mistake, but White gets his piece back. This 
was all thought out carefully, and, therefoic, was not a meie 
blunder. The winning play must contain no slip. ii 1 ’ -KB6 
is the winning move. 

After 16 P- Qs White cannot save the game; the ending 
given is one of .several. Only one ending need be sent. 

The prices this month will he awarded for answers to the 
following questions :~ 

1. What is the name of the Oiiening ? 

2. Why did Black play 10 KKt --B3 ? 

3. Why did Black play 14 r--Q4? 


Result of June Competition. 

Four competitors obtained three marks:—Messrs. Poyser, 
Dick, I.conard, Russell. Score sheets for twenty-five games 
have been sent to each. These .shoultf be useful in connection 
with I be competition referred t^ above. C. Mellows obtained 
one mark. These mark.s are added to those given in the June 
mutt her. 

-Manchester (Grammar School lias won both its game.s against 
Tiowliridge High School in our Inter-School Correspondence 
Tourney. These two clubs and Merchant Taylors’, London, 
are competing in the final round. The result will lie announced 
in the September issue. * 


CALENDAR. 

[//rwi for the Caletuiar mnU he reeeiveti by 

Inly \r)th, 1900.] 

July, 1900 . 

Mond.vv, 


Tuesday, 


WediK'sdas, 
S.iluida), 
jMond.iy, 
Tuesday, 


71I1. 
yib.- 
lotli. - 


in.l. —First Holiday Course in .Modern I..anguagcs 
begins at Paris. 

3rd.—Scholarship IC.vaminations begin at M'est- 
minsler, Replou and Oundle Schools, 
and at Kaslbourne College. 

Scholarship Kxaminations begin in 
l)i\inify and Classics at Biascnose 
tiollege : and in Natural .Science at 
Merton and New Colleges, Oxford, 
pli.—.Schol.arship Kxamination begins at KingN 
Se-bool, Canterbuiy. 

London C.eologlcal Field Class. Excursion 
to U|mor. 

•I' irsi Hobday Course in Modern Languages 
l>rgiiis at Marburg. 

Scliol.irship Examinations begin at Eton 
College, Felsted School, (ilenalmond, 
Wej mouth College and CbarlerhoH.se. 
Examinations ior Diplomas in Teaching 
liegin at College of I’receplois. 

I I'll. —.Scholaiship Examination negins at Dean 
Close School, Cbellcnham. ' 
ifitli.-- Oxtiird Local Examinations begin. 

Holiday Course in French and German 
Lileiature, &c., begins at Greifswald ; 
and First Course in French at Neu- 
chatcl. 

Scholar.ship Examination begins at Mal¬ 
vern College. 

Wednesday, iSth.- -.Scholarship Examinations begin at 
Merchant T.ajlors’ School, E.C., and 
at Radley College. 

*■ Holiday French Course begins at Geneva. 

Thursday, iqih.—Holiday French Course begins at 
Lausanne. 

The August mimher of The Schooi. Wori-Ij will he pub- 
ILhed on Friday, July 27lh, 1900. 


W'ednesd.iy, 

Mond.ay, 


Tursd.ay, I7tb. 
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MANUAL INSTRUCTION IN WOOD¬ 
WORK. 

By A. Goufkiiy Day, A.M.I.M.K. 

Director of Studies, B.ith Technic.!! .School. 

I N tliis article it is proposed to sketch a 
course of instruction in woodwork suitable to 
youths from 12 to 15 years of age, and who 
are pupils in a secondary school or school of 
science. 

Tile training should provifle for 

(i) Instruction in the actual use of tools and^ 
their specific selection for different varieties of 
work. 

(2) The preparation and use of working draw¬ 
ings, made either full size or to scale. 


fcLrVATIOM 


■'C\ 

'■ c 

ISOMETRIC VIEW 

• • 

■LAN (SECTIONAL) 



Fig. I. Mortise .xnd tenon, with keycif abutment 

(3) Exercises in reading working drawings, and 

in applying the necessary working Itnes to the 
material. • 

(4) Exercises specially framed so as to connect 
the study of practical geometry in the scliool with 
the practice of the workshop. 

(5) Acquirement of a knowledge of the various 
woo(js used in construction and their selection for 
various classes of work. 

The question at oncp arises as to the relative 
positions of drawing itnd woodwork in such a 
course. Too much stress cannot be laid upon 
the use of working drawings. The writer strongly 

No, 20, VoL. 2.] 


advocates the instruction in the two subjects being 
carried forward side by side. 

At first, every woodwork lesson should com¬ 
mence with one hour devoted to drawing, and this 
should be followed by two hours’ practical wood¬ 
work. Later on the method may be varied; the 
student should make his woodwork exercise from 
a blackboard drawing, given in plan and elevation 
(and if necessary in section), with the figured 
dimen.sions marked on it. After completing the 
example, the pupil should proceed to make a 
drawing showing other vie\^s of the example from 
his own completed work. 

Isometric projections may also be made from 
given plans and elevations. This form of drawing 
gives excellent practice in interpreting the mean¬ 



ing of plans and elevations, and it closely resembles 
the method of setting out working lines on squared- 
up material. Developments of solids also provide 
capital practice, and should not be neglected. 
These drawings show the unfolded surface of the 
object, and in many cases constitute a valuable 
aid to the construction. 

Examples of each kind of drawing are shown in 
Figures i, 2, 3 and 4. • 

I .shiiw.s a plan and elevation of a iuoiTim' and tenon, 
with keyed abutment, and is taken from a drawing made by a 
scholar in the first year. It also shows an isometric projection 
of the separated parts. These views were worked out as an 
exercise from the given plan and elevation. 

Fiji, ^ shows a plan and elevation of the intersection of 
two equal square prisms, with their axes at right angles. In 
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constructing this example it is necessary to know the real angle 
D ; the geometrical method of determining this angle is shown 
on the right-hand side. 

Fig. 3 represents a more diflicull example of inter.seclion. 
The intersection is between a square post and a smaller square 
strut incline<l to the post at an angle of 45". The plan and 
elevation is shown on the left side of the diagram. The 
developed surfaces of the post atvl strut o(cup) the right-hand 
side, and the true .shapes of the joint planes arc worked out by 



the side of the elevation. This is an excellent example of the 
value of a knowledge of solid gcomet'iy. Many good joiners 
would fail in an attempt to make such a piece of work. A 
simple method to adopt for the practical exercise is to cut out 
the developed pieces, wrap them round the strip.s of wood and 
cut out to the lines thus found. , 

Fig. 4 represents one corner of a box with splayjd side. 
Here again the angles or bevels must he found by construction 



such a.s that shown on the right. Teachers of geometry will 
recognise that this is an example of the intersection of inclined 
planes, the traces of which are .shown. 

Another important point which has to be de¬ 
cided by the headmaster, and which has been 
much debated, relates to the selection of a manual 
instructor. iibould he be a skilled workman, 
with perhaps little experience as a teacher, or 
should he be a trained and experienced master 


who has taken a course in woodwork ? The 
writer is inclined to favour the former course. 
The instructor may, while new to his duties, have 
the assistance of a form-master t(j superintend the 
preparation of the working drawings and the dis¬ 
cipline of the class. Probab'y an engineer’s pattern 
maker, or a master joiner, or cabinet maker with 
some knowledge of drawing can be found, and if 
he is a man of intelligence and good address he 
will rapidly adapt himself to his new sphere. The 
headmaster will, of course, give him much useful 
advice in the methods of class teaching, and see 
that llie course he adopts is prope^rly graduated 
and of educational value. If, however, a class 
master undertakes the woodwork, it is very neces¬ 
sary for him to be a really competent worker in 
wood. Example is here, as elsewhere, better 
than precept. A man who cannot skilfully and 
accurately work out any exercise of the course 
will be sure to pass badly fitted joints, and per¬ 
haps give unsuitable or impossible examples. 
Accuracy is of the first importance. Let a lad 
once succeed in escaping with gladly executed work 
and his progress will be for ever marred. 

In organising the work in the city of Bath, the 
writer was fortunate in securing the services of 
a most intelligent cabinet-maker, who rapidly 
became an enthusiast, and has developed into an 
excellent teacher. This gentleman, Mr. F. W. 
Richter, has prepared for his own use a unique 
collection of teaching models in woodwork through 
all its stages. In the limits of the present article 
it will be impossible to deal with these. 

Another most successful instructor, with whom 
the writer was in daily contact for about eight 
years, and from whom hn obtained many useful 
hints, which he here gratefully acknowledges, was 
Mr. T, Skeicher, of the George Dixon Technical 
Day School, in Birmingham. This gentleman 
combined sound knowledge of the trade of an 
engineer’s pattern maker with disciplinary methoSs 
acquired as a volunteer officer. The combination 
is recommended to any headmaster seeking an in- 
•stnfctor. ' 

Couusi. oi- Work. 

The course of work at the Bath Technical School 
is arranged for the tliree years of a “ School of 
Science ” curriaulum. 

The workshop (a view of which is shown in 
Fig. qj is arranged for 24 pupils, but the classes 
rarely'excefed 20 in number in the first year, while 
in the second and third years the classes are re¬ 
duced to 12 or 15 pupils. 

In each year the pupil devotes three hours per 
week, i.e., one morning or afternoon session, to his 
manual instruction. Part of this, as already ex¬ 
plained, is devoted to the preparation of working 
drawings, or to lessons on woods and their 
specific uses for various purposes. The drawings 
are executed in the workshop. Each boy is pro¬ 
vided with a thin drawing-book, which he fastens 
down with drawing pins to a drawing board, in 
order that he may work with tee-square and set- >> 
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squares. Notes on materials are made in the 
same book. The note-book thus prepared serves 
as a record of the work of each scholar. It is 
kept in a rack ,on the bench and inspected from 
time to time. 


First Year's Course. The work of the first year 
consists of exercises in .sawing to length, planing 
and squaring up use of chisels in (a) mortising, 
(6) shaping. 

A good deal depends upon the right treatment 
of these early exercises. For 
instance, supposing a •piece of 
board is to be planed to a smooth, 
flat surface. Many persons would 
at once apply the plane. A good 
\yorkman, on the contrary, would 
examine the board with a straight 
edge, and then plane down the 
projecting parts. Again, ftnless 
a right method is adopted, it is 
almost beyond a boy’s ability to 
square up a piece of timber to a 
given size. The right method is 
in the following steps:— 

(i) Planeoneside, using straight 
edge continually before applying 
the plane. 

fa) Square one edge. 

(3) Gauge for width from this 
squared edge. 

(4) Square the edge to the 
gauged width. 

(5) Gauge for thickness along 
both edges. 

(6) Plane one side to gauged thickness, using 

straight edge. • 

Full instructions thus systematised should be 
given for all the early exercises. 

Fig. 5 shows over thirty examples based on the 
abdve principles, and executed by boys during 
their first year’s course. These examples are as 


under, numbering ftpm left to right, and com¬ 
mencing with the top row. They are not arranged 
in order of time or difficulty. , 

First Year’.s Course {Fig. $)• 

Few. —(1) 'Angle post," andT wall 
plate, combining halving and mortising. 
(2) Model of the letter H. (3) ] 5 ovctail 
joint. (4) Model of a street lamp. 
(5) Hexagonal prism. (6) Mortise and 
tenon joint. (7) Notching and inlaying 
exeaci^e. (8) Pen-tray. {9) Bridle joint. 

(10) Mortise and tenon, with an abutment 
and key. 

Second Row. —(i) I>ap dovetail joint. 
(2) Cogged joint. 43) Shouldered dove¬ 
tail joint. (4) Kight cylinder and cube. 

(5) Rectangular notching. (6) Cross- 
halved joint. (7) Double rectangular 
notching. (8) Grooved, tongued, and 
mitred joint. (9) Diagonal sawing and 
notching, (to) Brad-box, with handle. 

(11) Flower-pot stand. (12) Oblique 
joint mortised and tenoned. (13) Bridle 
joint. 

Third R<m.—{\) Halved and notched 
joint. (2) Nail-box, with partition. (3, 
4 and 5) Saw and chisel exercises, em¬ 
bracing chamfering, cogging, notching,&c. 

(6) Corner of a door mortised and tenoned 
and grooved for panel. (7) Oblique joint, bridle and abutment. 
(8) Bridle joint stopped on one face. 

The Second Year’s Course is only a development of 
the former, but includes the use of other tools, 
such as moulding planes (ovolo, lamb’s tongue. 


rebate and fibster), gouges, dovetail saw, fret saw 
and bow saw, spokeshave, rasps, and files. 

In the former course each example would l>e 
taken by the,whole class, but now there is some 
differentiation according to ability. 

Fig. 6 is a photograph of examples executed 
by pupils in their second year. These examples 
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inqlude inlayinfj and marquetry, and several clever 
examples of clean-nU saw and chisel work. The 
following is a (■oiiq)lete list of the exercises : — 

.SirciNi) Vkar’s Course {/'’ix- 6). 

'/o/* Kov'.- (i) An^lc pust. (2) Three recl.in^'iil.ir prisms 
surinoiintiiii' each olhet. (,^) Cu'of with liie cirnier ml IT. 

(4) Tusk-temrn joint. (5) Wall hrarket. 

(6) Dr.iwiiij' iiislriimenl l>o\ (inlakl with 
shell). (7) Inlaid tray. (8) Small door 
moulded, with fielded panel. 

Stiond A’dr/’. — li) Cube with cyliftder 
on each face. (2) Hollow trianj^nlar prism. 

(3) -Square prism cut off so that the .sec¬ 
tion is a rhomhus. (4) Skeleton mhe. 

(5) Bridle and mitred joint. (6) Kiylit- 
anglud intersection of two cylindeis. 

(7) Inlaid octagonal plate. (8) Intersec¬ 
tion of a Iriangiilar and square pri.sin. 

(9) Model of a Ire.stle. Hollow and pierced 
cube. (10) Inlaid box, with liay. (l 1) Pen- 
rack. (l2) Model of a four-panel door. 

ThirdRmu. —(l) Hollow cube. (2) Model 
of a square ventilator. (3) Cube, with 
the corners cut off, surinountoil with srpiarc 
pyramids. {4) Cube .surtiioun)ed with si.x 
cube.s, faces at 45'’ to faces of first cube. 

(5) Frustum of a square pyramid. (6) Hex¬ 
agonal inlaid tray. (7) Intelsection of a 
cylinder with a square prism. (8) Model 
showing a vertical post with an inclined 
strut. , 


Third Year’s Course { Fig . 7). 

Tof< Row. - (1) Mortise tenon and scribed joint, with ovolo 
mouUlini;. (2) Model of a sijuare roof! (3) Model of a 
.segmental arch wilh movable centre. (4) Siilayed intersection 
of two ri elangul.ir jirisins. (5) Tusk tenon, with key. 

Si'iond Ro:t). - (i) Intersection of the hip rafter with angle lie. 


7.—Part of Third Year’s Course. 



The third year’s work mainly aims at developing 
the skill of the pupil, and except for occasional 
exercises in hand-railing, involves no new prin¬ 
ciples. Examples of pupil’s werk in the third 
year are shown in Figs. 7 and 8 . They can be 


claimed to be not only educational'in character, 
but of real practical value. A list of the examples 
is given below:— 


(2) Vertical finial, intersected by four hips. (3) Splayed inter¬ 
section. {4) Intersection of the hips wilh the ridge of a roof. 
(5) Model of a semi-circular niche .segmental on plan. (6) Model 
of a l.tnib’s tongue and rebated sat^h joint. (7) Penetration of a 
square and triangular pri.sm. 

Third Row. —(i) Morlel of a Ire.stle. 

(2) Vertical post intersected by two inclined 

struts. (3) Triangular frame. (4) Model 
of a portion of a king-post truss. *■ 

{Fig. 8). 

Tofi A’<Jru. --(l) Oblique penetration of 
two cylinders. (2) Triangular ventilator. 

(3) Mixlel of a square pyramidal roof. 

(4) Rack for stationery. 

Second Raw. —(l) Queen-p(.>st truss 

{40 ft. span). Scale -J. (2) Model of a 

handrail for a scroll shank over winders. 
, Third Row. —(i) Shaped wall bracket. 

(2) Model showing the intersections of (he 
corners of a splayed box, &c. (3) Model 
of a handrail over winders, level landing 
ab lop. (4) Hanging wall cabinet in 
mahogany. 

Fourth Row .—Model of a king-post 
truss, with overhanging eaves. 

The introduction of manual work into 
an educational establishment can have two 
i;nds in view, either to prepare the pupils 
for a special calling, or to put into play 
their physical faculties, the precision of the 
eye, the dexterity and suppleness of the hand, and to oblige the 
pupils to rca.son and reflect, whilst at the same time it causes 
them to know the application of theory to practice, as well as 
the advantages of both.—M. Roux. 



Kic. 8.—Part of Third Years Course. 
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A CHAT AP.OUT HEADMASTERS. 

liy the Rfv. Canon Fowi.isk, M.A. 

, llcadnias'lur of Idncolii .School. 

T HliRE is notliing more (ii/ficiilt to write ;tl)out 
tliaii so-called “Reminiscences ”; thcie is 
nothing more dreary than sonic ol» these 
“reminiscences” in two or even three volumes 
which have been poured foith upon the public 
during the last few years. The authors too often 
forget that much that may intere.st them is by no 
means interesting to otliers who are unactpiainled 
with the collateral circumstance.^ which re.illy give 
the stories all their point and piquancy ; and yet it 
is strange how strongly n'miniscences schools 
and schoolmasters appeal to a larg;e number of 
people. To have been schBolfellows together is 
alwtiys a bond of union in after-life, and, in what¬ 
ever part of the world they come across one 
another, the talk invariably goes back, sooner or 
later, to the old stories and the old associations, 
and in such stories the masters, and especially 
the head, usually play a very qpnsiderable part. 

It is a healthy sign of our English system of 
education that it should be so, but it is easy enough 
to talk of such matters, very hard, however, to 
write about them. It may be easier to do so from 
the point of view of the schoolboy, and certainly 


there is hardly ji book in our language w'hich can 
beiU. “ Tom hrown’s School Days,” but writers 
on school matters are apt to degenerate on the one 
haml into the mawkish and sentimental, or, on the 
other, into the flippant and (from a schoolmaster’s 
point of view) demoralising. The latest story of 
school life, though brilliant and amusing from first 
to last, as \\c should expect from .its author, is, as 
a story, much to be deprecated, for it is quite at 
variance with the real life of a public school, and 
puts a sort of prernuim upon idleness, getting into 
scrapes, and defiance of all authority. 

Due .hardly knows which is worse, the preter- 
natiirally good boy who works hard, and never 
does anylliiiig wrong, but is unjustly accused, and 
nearly expelled perhaps by a harsh headmaster, 
wild has finally to acknowledge himself in the 
wrong, and all ends happily ; or the good-natured, 
but good-for-nothing scapegrace, who never does 
any work and is always in trouble with the mas¬ 
ters, but at last, without having done anything 
particular either in work or games, wins a good 
scholarship, or passes high into the Army or 
Service, or in some way does as well as, or rather 
better than, if he had worked and put his heart 
into it through his school career. For our part 
we prefer the latter, but we have never seen either 
character f!i real life. 

I am afraid that this is a long digression to begin 
with, if I may use an incorrect figure of speech. 
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for my task in this article is, as a headmaster, to 
set down any reminiscences of other headmasters 
that may occur to me. Now one’s personal experi¬ 
ence as a headmaster falls under three heads, viz., 
as a schoolboy, as a colleague, and as a contem¬ 
porary. .'\part, however, from one’s personal ex¬ 
perience, there are stories which live on from 
generation to generation, and which may well at 
times be repeated. One of the earliest of these, as 
everyone knows, is the account of the famous 
J)r. Busby walking before the king through his 
school with his hat on, and Wlien he came to the 
door, apologising to his sovereign and exc'u.sing 
hitnself on the ground that if his boys thought 
there was a greater man in England tlian himself 
he would find it impossible to control them. 

To fewer people, perhaps, is known tlu! name of 
the headmaster of Rugby, whoso small stature and 
devotion to the birch was summed up in the school 
application of the proverb, “ Much cry and little 
■wool.” Innumeral)le are the stories recotded of 
Dr. Keate, of ICton, one of the smallest, yet one 
ol the severest of headmasters; not content with 
flogging individuals, he flogged them by dozens oi 
by scores at a time. On one occasion it is said 
that he had a confirmation class sent up to him for 
examination, and mistaking them for one of these 
batches, proceeded to flog them all round, refusing 
steadily to listen to any explanations ; and when at 
length one boy managed to state the real position 
of affairs, he proceeded to flog them again for 
making blasphemous excuses. 1 have known some¬ 
thing like this happen with an individual in modern 
times. 

It is curious hoiv the very sternest of head¬ 
masters are in some cases the mot t indulgent, and 
how certain boys, wdthout being exactly favouid'-s, 
do things rvith impunity that others dare not ven¬ 
ture upon. Two cases occur to me. One of the 
best-known headmasters of the century was in the 
habit of setting Latin verses to be done in school. 
The boy who finished a verse first held up his 
hand, and the verse was then read, corrected, and 
commented upon. In this form there happened to 
be a dull, but somewhat privileged boy who had 
never been known to get a verse done in time. 
One day, to the astonislimunt of all, he suddenly 
held up his hand in an incredibly short tithe after 
the verses were given out. “ That’s right,” said 
the headmaster, “ let us hear the verse.” “ Please, 
sir,” replied the youth, ” First of April, sir,” as 
was indeed the case. The end of the episode is 
not recorded, but the consequences arc not believed 
to have been serious. 

Tlie other ca.se was that of a headmaster under 
whom I had the privilege of working for some 
time. On one occasion a very small boy, at the 
hottern of the school, w'as sent up to him for 
whittling a stick in his seat in chapel. On being 
asked why he did so, he replied, “ Please, sir, 
your sermons are so dry that I was obliged to find 
something to employ myself with.” ^ The old 
gentleman was so taken aback by this answer that 
he burst out laughing, and sent him off without 
any punishment; but 1 feel sure that the small 


boy, with the almost supernatural insight that 
small boys have into their masters’ characters and 
peculiarities, knew exactly with whom he was 
dealing. • 

For my part, I always felt the greatest respect 
and affection for this particfular headmaster; he 
had, as may be gathered from what has been said, 
the one fa>ilt in his old age of being too lenient to 
the small boys. This 1 knew to my cost, for 1 
was just beginning life as a schoolmaster, and had 
one of the most troublesome forms it has ever 
been my lot to deal with ; the worst of tliem were 
in his own house, and I knew that it was practi¬ 
cally useless to report any of them. y\part from 
this, however, he was the hcau-ideal of a head¬ 
master. He had originally been one of the best 
of the Harrow assistant-masters, but on being 
appointed to what was then a small school, with 
capabilities, however, rshich he saw might be de¬ 
veloped, he had raised it to the rank it now holds 
among the chief public schools of the country. 
'I'all, spare and straight at nearly seventy years of 
age, witli a clean-cut, handsome face, his very 
appearance impressed one immediately as that ol 
a man much above the ordinary run. Stern and 
unbending as his usual ;ispect was, he had a keen 
sense of humour, and when his face lit up, as it 
Qften did, one could well understand the feeling of 
tlie small boys towards him, which certainly did 
not arise from any disrespect, but from an entire 
absence of fear. In social life he was a true 
gentleman of the old school. It was commonly 
said that he held himself aloof even from the 
county society; but this was a libel. It must, 
however, be allowed that he very rarely went out, 
except to the house of an aged countess who lived 
not far oil, and who used to ask him to meet Lord 
Beaconslield, who often used to stay with her. 
To myself he was most kind, and 1 always regard 
him as having given me my start in life. I held . 
a post under him temporarily at first, and before 
a petmanent vacancy occurred he tried to get me 
a post under a friend of'his who is much better 
known* thatf himself as a ” schoolmaker.” This 
was the only time 1 ever saw this celebrated head. 
Evidently he was a man of great power, strong 
will, and pre-eminent ability; but he struck me as 
being hard and unsympathetic, and as one who 
would be inclined to treat his masters as if they 
were boys. 1 beli'eve that this was far from being 
the case with those he knew well, and mine were 
probably, only first impressions. Before I saw 
him, however, I was told seriously by one of the 
townspeople that he was in the habit of fining his 
masters half-a-crown if they were late for chapel. 

After the resignation of the headmaster above 
referred to, 1 was only under one other, a kind 
and good-natured man, and in many ways an able 
master, whose only fault was that he tried to 
please everybody. ,The wear and tear of school 
life, however, proved too much for him, and he 
died, 1 believe, before he -^las forty. And here 
again, as I have done in another article, I might 
lay stress on the fact that no man is fit to be a 
successful master who is perpetually worrying. I 
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do not believe that there is any life that is much 
more trying to the nerves; some men seem to be 
perfectly unable to stand the strain of illness in the 
school; it upsets them and unfits them for work, 
and very few men arrive at the philosophical state 
of mind of a head I "was once acquainted with, 
who said that he had grown so callous that when 
he was told a boy had scarlet fever his first im¬ 
pulse was to say, “ Send him into school.” Part 
of the worry of infectious illness is due to the fact 
that certain parents shorn to have an idea that the 
masters give it to the boys for their own particular 
benefit. Tlie average British parent, though as a 
rule most pleasant to deal with, is apt to be un¬ 
reasonable on certain matters. Fagging, for in¬ 
stance, is an institution which the mother of a boy 
whose husband has not been at a public school 
cannot understand. She thinks her boy is de¬ 
meaned or degraded by having to sweep out studies 
or perform any such menial offices. In my house, 
as a house-master, I had among my boys a lord’s 
son and a fanner’s son; the former was often to 
be seen performing a housemaid’s duties i heer- 
fully, washing up the study’s supply of plates and 
cups, &c. ; while the parents of the latter were so 
angry at his having to sw^ep a study that they 
removed him, much to our amusement, at an 
hour’s notice. They had previously appealed to 
one of the governors, who had had two sons at 
Eton, so they could not make much of Inin, and 
also to the headmaster, who was quite as little 
inclined to give them any satisfaction. 

I remember once meeting Dean Stanley and 
Matthew Arnold at breakfast, and hearing them 
di.scussing J 3 r. Arnold, especially commenting on 
the picture frames which he used to draw lound 
the bad mistakes in their Latin prose or verses. 
This marking of exercises is a characteristic trait 
of most masters, head or otherwise. Some mark 
•deliberately and neatly all through, while others 
appear to work themselves up into a state of 
frenxy until the whole coyy at the end is a mass of 
blots and erasures. 

The mention of Dr. .Arnold retninds’us thht the 
relations between boy and master have been en¬ 
tirely altered from what they used to be. There 
have been quite as great headmasters before and 
since, but it is certainly to him that we largely 
owe the breaking down of the tradition that boys 
and masters are natural enemies.* No head is now 
considered fit for his post 'vho rules by a system 
of cane and terrorism; and, on the, other hand, 
we never hear now of the^ great disturbances 
which were not uncommon some fifty or sixty 
years ago, such as the rebellions at Rugby and 
Marlborough ; nor even of practical jokes such as 
the one played upon the head of a large school in 
the west, who, on opening his desk in the morning 
before the school, was surprised to find it full of 
live ducks, which proceeded, .with characteristic 
noise, to distribute tlremselves over the room, to 
the immediate delight,'l>ut subsequent discomfiture 
of the perpetrators. 

I ought perhaps to have dwelt more on my 
views as a boy concerning my own headmaster, 
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but I feel that I can .say but little on this point, as 
he is still alive in a high and honoured position. I 
could give many reminiscences of him, as I was in 
his house for nearly five years. Very numerous 
are the stories that have been told about him, and 
that still pass from mouth to mouth, but the 
majority of them, though good and characteristic, 
are absolutely untrue. •* He always impressed me 
at school as a great man, as one who was far 
above trifles, and who took a broad view even of 
delinquencies, provided these were simply the 
outcome of the .schctfjfboy’s natural spirit of idle 
mischief. I remember once standing siege in my 
study against half-a-dozen youngsters, just as he 
was going thrqugh from the sixth form room. 
The fun was going on merrilyr and I hadn’t a 
single pane of glass left in my window. Most 
masters would have made a considerable disturb¬ 
ance, but with a short and sharp “ What are you 
doing there ? ” which in a moment scattered the 
besiegers to the four winds, he walked on, and 
nothing more rvas heard of the matter except that 
our allowances in due course disappeared, but this 
was such an ordinary occurrence that it was looked 
upon with indifference. 

He only once made me. doubt his insight into 
boy nature, when after a paper chase which had 
wrought considerable damage, and brought in 
complaints from an irate farmer, he addressed the 
school collectively, and said that he could not 
understand why boys would jump over a hedge 
when there was if gate close by, but this was only 
a solitary occasion. 

I have said very little concerning the head¬ 
master from the point of view of the contem¬ 
porary. It has been, and still is, my privilege to 
know a large number of heads of various kinds of 
schools, and I could say much concerning them. 
Very different they are in character and tempera¬ 
ment, but, taken as a whole, I feel sure that it 
would be very hard to find a more conscientious, 
hard-working, and genial body of men. It is 
sometimes said that the schoolmaster’s calling 
acts upon his character and renders him stern and 
unbending, and, at times, self-opinionated and 
arrogant. This may, to a certain extent, have 
been true in the old times, but in these give-and- 
take difys, whftn the relations of headmasters, 
assistant masters, and boys are entirely different 
from what they used to be, the purely autocratic 
head is an anomaly and a thing of the past. 

Headmasters must possess Tact. —What this tact is it is 
difficult to say. Men possess it or they do not possess it; it is 
generally horn in the man 5 it i.s seldom, though sometimes, won 
by experience, but without it a man cannot succeed as a school¬ 
master. If he has it not, it is much to be desired that he should 
recognise his want of it, and should abandon the scholastic 
profcs.sion for some other where it is not equally needed. For 
there is no profession in which a good man may do so much 
harm as the scholastic, llis very virtues Irccome vices; his 
goodness and kindness are thcmiielves source.s of failure, unless 
he knows when to relax and when to lighten the rein of .dis¬ 
cipline.—Bishop Welidon in “Unwritten Laws and Ideals” 
(.Smith, Elder & Co.). ‘ 
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PkAC'nCAL SOLID CJEOMETRY. 

Uy I’KoM.^siiiv G. ]!. Mxillliw.s, M.A., F.K.S 

A LItW months af;o a friend of mine- was icll- 
in}^ me of his clelif'IU willi Monj'c’s “ (ico- 
mctric Desetiptivc‘,”‘'a second-hand copy of 
which ho had picked np for eigliteenpence. My 
friend is a ceitificated teacher, and passed witli 
distinction the South Kensington examination in 
practical solid geometiy ; ygt he confessed that 
until he read Mongo ho had no conception'of de¬ 
scriptive geometiy as a sj’stematic theory. 'Phis 
illustrates very well the radical <lefect of English 
metlnxls of dealing with this subject ; it is toooften 
presented as a mere collection of rules, without 
any attempt at method ot co-ordination. Phe 
objccct of this article is to make; a fow^ suggestions 
towards an improvement in this state of affairs 
Happily the need of some ch.ange is beginning to 
be felt, and the appe.arance ol Messis. fl.'irnson 
and I’axandall’s treatise (rewiewed in 'PiU'. School 
W'oRi.i) for f'c'bruary, kjoo) shows that good text¬ 
books will be lotthcoiningwhen theie isa sufficient 
demand for them. 

It is nc;edless to say much here about the jiioper 
way of tcjachiiig the' rudiments of the sidijec.t. 
'Phis is, on the whole, sufficiently understood. 
'I'he teaching should be e.xclusively oral, .-md of 
the most conenHo possible kind. IClaboratc ap¬ 
paratus is (|uitc unnecessary. ''Pwo blackbo.uds 
hinged together, ot e\en a common music port¬ 
folio, will seiwe to lepresent the //((//-planes of plan 
and elevation, which are all that ate recpiired in 
the first instance ; w hile any object of fairlj' defi¬ 
nite shape (such as a biscuit-tin, .a jam-i)ol, a 
flower-pot, a book test) will serve tot purposes of 
illustration It is well, also, to gi\c sketches of 
plan and elevation, and ask w'hat objects they may 
be taken toicpresent; this stimulates the power 
of mental construction of figuies in space. 

The acerage student will in ,a short time undet- 
stand the general idea of the plan and eltw.ilion of 
a simple solid, and the loreshortening of a rec¬ 
tilineal segment when projected on a plane in¬ 
clined to it. He will be able, with a little help, 
no douPtt, but mainly by his own ingehuity, to 
sohe quite a large number of elementary pioblems. 
If his exercises are properly graduated, it will not 
be necessary, nor is it desirable, to allow him to 
consult worked-out solutions. Icven when such 
solutions are imitated on a different scale, the 
work is apt to be veiy mechanical. 

Useful iind interesting as this preliminary work 
undoubtedly is, it is a mistake to spend too much 
time upon it. Descriptive geometry is not an in- 
staument of real powei until its theoretical ele¬ 
ments have been methodically studied and really 
mastered. For this purpose no pains should be 
spared in helping the student to realise that his 
drawing-paper represents two complete planes, ori¬ 
ginally at right angles, and then brought into 
coincidence by revolving about the ground-line. 
He should be carefully trained in constructing 


(mentally) points, lines, and planes in space from 
their projections and traces in a variety of posi¬ 
tions. Above all, he should be thoroughly exer¬ 
cised in such jiriinary constructions as finding 
the line of intersection of two planes given l»y 
their traces, and the like ; find these fundamental 
problems should be properly emphasised, not 
treated as if they were co-ordinate with such 
trivial illustrations as drawing the plan and ele¬ 
vation of a legiilar tetrahedron. 

Of course the.se elements 6f theory require time 
for their proper appreciation. At firsf it will be 
necessary to exhibit models (easily* constructed 
with stiff paper or cardboard), so as to show the 
actual figures in space; but one of the chief aims 
of the teacher should be to enable the student 
ultimately to dispense with these aids to the imagi¬ 
nation. It is not too much to say that a student 
has not properly grasped a construction until he 
can justify it and reason upon it nnthoiit appealing 
to a concrete figure in space. T'he use of models 
is lustifiable, and indeed most valuable, up to a 
certain pirint ; but it is easy to cany it loo 
far, just as it is possible, in arithmetic, to spend 
too much time upon the abacus. 

'I'lie elementary ccjnstiuctions involving the 
point, lino ;md piano suggest an unlimited number 
rof illustrative exorcises; the theory of parallels 
alone gives many useful illustrations. And when 
the student is really familiar W'ith his primary con¬ 
structions, he will be able to develop his powers 
up to the limit of his knowledge of solid geometry. 
The properties of the cylinder, cone and sphere, of 
quadric and other surfaces, the construction ol 
their tangent-planes, the nature of their plane si^’c- 
tions, tSlrc., may all be demonstrated ; the theoretical 
and practical aspects of the subject continually 
aiding ami illustrating each other. 

11 may bo observed that a know ledge of pro¬ 
jective geometry is often of great assistance; foe 
instance, in drawing lines through inaccessible 
points, and so on. The employment of points, 
<&c., which are not on t*ne paper is, by the bye, 
a mdtter bf practical importance which seldom 
receives proper attention. 

It will probably be objected that the scheme 
thus outlined is too ambitious and too theoretical. 
'To this it may be answered that while the more 
advanced applications {e.g., to quadric surfaces) 
may be reserved'for exceptional students, the ele¬ 
mentary theory and the ground principles of the 
subject .shoijld be familiar to all. 'fhose general 
principles which enable us to find the traces of 
the plane which passes through thri/e given points, 
or to find the true shape of a section of a solid by 
the method of “ rabattemcnl,” are in every way 
more valuable than a jumble of ill-assorted rules. 
And although it is true that for such purposes as 
machine-design only a very small dose of theory 
is absolutely essential, still even there a more 
thorough knowledge of theery will be found very 
serviceable. ' 

There is no doubt that this is one of the things 
which they manage better in France. 'I'he im 
mortal Monge, who first raised descriptive geo- 
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metry ton theory, founded a school of enthusiastic 
disciples, and the tradition of his methods has 
lasted down to the present day. All the best books 
on the subject afe in French ; it must sutlice ti 
mention the treatises of Monge (with additions by 
Hachettc), de la (journ^rie, and Mannheim. Any 
one of these would be a revelation to those who 
only knoAv our miserable English text-books. 

The main points which 1 wish to urge are that 
descriptive geometry is an organic method based 
upon a few elemeuitary definitions and construc¬ 
tions ; that these first principles sliould be clearly 
and systematieally explained, and their importance 
insisted upon, until the pupil is finite familiar with 
them; and tlial the subject sliould be assoriatetl 
throughout with actual geometry in space, every 
constiuction being properly explained and justifiet 
I do not propose the abolition of the ordinary type 
of “ problemexercises on piles of bricks, and so 
on, are useful in their proper place ; but merely 
illustrative examples of this kind should be kept 
in a .sep.irate and subordinate position. 'I'o pul 
them on a level with the primary constructions is 
as wrong as it would be to insert a large numln-r 
of workcd oiil “ riders ” in a tie.itiseon elementaiy 
geometry, and treat them as»of equal importance 
with the main propositions. 


.SO M K CENT IJ R Y- ENDS. 

r.y C. S. KKVKKNsinr, M..t. (Oxoii.). 

T he labour of remembering to write “ ry—” 
instead of “ i8 * ” attracted a certain 
anunint of altmiliori at the beginning of tin' 
current year ; and many persons, including iik'iu- 
bers of the educated classes, shatod Avilh the 
fierman ILmperor the delusion that we had begun 
a new century of our era, and prematurely began 
to assess the character of, “ the dead century.” 
Such an assessing is naturally a matter, of tem¬ 
perament. Some fixed their attention on the 
material progress made, and rejoiced over the 
mechanical improvements achieveil in what has 
been called “The Wonderful Century”; and the 
self-complacency of such persons pci haps reminded 
us of the song which Mr. Kipling puts into the 
mouth of the Bandar-Log, the klonkey People : — 

“ Here we sit in a liriiucliy row 

Tliiiiking of lieaulilul lliiii"s we know,* * 
I)ie.iining of lhin(;s tli.it w’e*iie.iii to do 
All conipiele in a mimttc oi two—- 
Soiiielhing noUle, and wi..e and t;ood, 

Done hy merely wi'-liin^' we could. ” 

Others adopted a cliffetent tone, questioning 
whether the happiness or well being of the 
average man had really been increased by the 
development of the means of making tilings and 
carrying them about cpiickly and cheaply. Such 
persons were called cynical because they refused 
to worship the Idols in the Market Place. Some 
of them made use of the expre.ssion de sieclc," 
a term which it would be difficult to define but 


which conveys a general suggestion of naughtiness. 
Then a J'unny Man who turns out japes and 
jokes for the halfpenny pres.s lays hold of this 
phrase and builds a jocose generalisation upon it. 
“ Nauglitiuess is not confined to the end of the 
century; it also characterises its very beginning. 
You have only to write down the figures denoting 
the present Year of Grace, and you see at once 
how very ‘ naughty ’ it is.” 

The l‘'unny Man earned his fourpcnce, but he 
also suggested some ideas which may not be with¬ 
out Intelest to such of* us as arc engaged in the 
work o/* teaching. There is first the etymological 
thought that Ihe piin intended is not a play upon 
two words but upon two diverse meanings of the 
same wnnl. When Browning wroth, “ The evil is 
null—is naught, is silence implying sound,” he 
was not merely expounding an a.'sthetico-philoso- 
phical theory but also noting an etymological fact. 
'I'hat which is “naughty,” meaning wicked, is 
that which has nothing (naught or nil) in it. And 
this reminds one of llie statement in the old 
histoiy books that “the Anglo-Saxons” branded 
(hose who neglecteil theii milit.iry duties as 
“ nithing - that is, nothing or wortliless. Or, if 
we go fiiTlhei liack, am- are reminded of the 
Pylliagorean division of things into pairs of 
opposites, wlu'iem the Good, the Definite, the 
Positive, A'c , were ranged as opposites to the Evil, 
the IrKiefinili: and the Negative. 

Onr Funny Man also sets us off into a kind of 
liislnrical inquiry. *Aftor all, the date denoted by 
the round numbers 1900 is more distinctive in a 
Avay than, say, a date like iHqy, where all the com¬ 
ponent digits are dilfercnt. Is this distinctiveness 
in name accompanit'd by a corresponding distinc¬ 
tiveness in fact ? Are tlic years denoted by 
“round numbers” markcil by the happening of 
many events which are, generally recognised as 
important? And if they are so marked, do they 
stand out above their ninety-nine fellows in this 
respect ? Many of us Avho have to struggle with 
(be difficulties usually experienced in remembering 
dates —1 don’t know' wliy one should remember 
dates any more than specific gravities, or log- 
ruithms, or “Troy Weiglit or making others 
remember them, Avould leel it conilorting to be 
able to saj* “ Tlie*mosl notable event of a century 
always h.ippc'us in its closing year.” But as a 
m.'itter of laet it does not; and Avlien the Funny 
Man described the ye.ir kjoo as “naughty” he 
tmeonscioLisly gave us as good a label as any 
ither to describe cenlury-ciKls. In historical im¬ 
portance, Avilh rare exceptions, they are “naught.” 

Eel us look at the facts, confining ourselves to 
the Chtislian l?ra and draAving our iiiforimitiou 
from accredited sources. I do not think that any 
events of first-class importance in British oi* 
ICinopetin history Avill be found absent from the 
following little table. 

Omitting the entries for iqoo—the importance 
of Avliich Ave of course, not yet in a position to 
appreciate at their right historical A'alue —we may 
safely say that in this list there are not more than 
four events, taking place in century-ends, which 
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are so important that ignorance of their happening 
is inexcusable in an educated man. And of these 
four only two possessed for contemporary observers 
something of the importance which they possess 
to our retrospective glance --viz., the coronation of 
the Frankish King as Roman Emperor, and the 
parliainciitary union of ^the kingdoms of Great 

lifilish Hiiiopc.iu lliiloiy. 

« 

Soo* Coronalion ot Charles the 
Great. 

Acces-,ion an <1 Mariiage of lioo 

Henry I. , 

Insurrection of , Owen 1400 Deposition of \Ven/,el, 
Gl)ntl\vr Isnig ol t)ie Romans. 

1500 Voyage of C.\l)iul to the 
Jtra/ils. 

I'lmrulation of Kast. Imlia 1600 
Company 

1700 .Secotnl I’.irtition Treaty. 

Death of Charles II. of 
.Sp.un. li.atlle of Narva. 
I'.issing of the Rrilo-liish 1800 Revival of the At metl Neii- 
Act of Union. Hrilish tiality of tlie Noilh. 

Occupation of Malta. ! Rattles ot Maiengo and 

I I lolienlindeii. 

llritish Occupation of Pre-' 1900 1 Nali0n.1l Uprising in 
lotia. Commonwealili Cliina. 

of Australia Constitiilion 
Act. 

Britain and Ireland. As for the other events 
tabulated, they make a pooreV show than similar 
lists referring to either —oy years or to —01 yeats. 
“Our clock,” to adopt Ctiilyle’s picturesque lan¬ 
guage, “ strikes when we change from liour to 
hour; but no hammer in tlie Horologe of Time 
peals through the Universe when we change from 
Era to Era.” 

You may say that the table is arbitrary, both in 
its admissions and in its rejections, and, of course, 
that is true to a certain e.xtent; but I think you 
will find most of tlie possible additions are either 
of minor events or of mere appro.ximations. For 
instance, a diligent search of the historical pigeon¬ 
holes in your brain and of the cut rent chronological 
■epitomes will reveal many entries like this: - 

(. 400. Kiigli'.h begin to ^etllc in IViCun. 
i. 500. Sculh invade t'lledonia. 

<• 9<x). Conversion of the Norllimcn to Christi.inity. 
f. 1000. Muliammadan invasion of lndi.i. 
r. 1400. Tamburlaiiie the Great Nourishes. 

This kind of entry illustrates the natural tendency 
to use the century-end year as a rubbish heap, on 
which any vague and undatable event may be 
thrown with Impunity. The “ baflled chronologer,” 
as Freeman called him, wants to make the round 
numbers stand for something, but, being gravelled 
Yor lack of matter, is reduced to sheer generalities. 
Even the n:iuch-dre;ided millennium of the Chris¬ 
tian Era is a blank. The End of the World was 
expected. “Instead of which,” as the Judge 
might have observed, “ the Christien chronologer 
goes about stealing Muhammad of Ghazni.” 

Century-ends are, in fact, neither better nor 
worse in significance than their fellows : they look 


imposing, but they are barren fig-trees. I had the 
curiosity to put this conclusion to a statistical 
test. I took two standard works which happen to 
have chronological tables prinfed in them: one 
was Freeman’s “ General Sketch of European 
History,” the other was ^^Ireen’s “Short History 
of the English People.” The.se lists, you may be 
sure, were not concocted with any sinister design 
of defrauding century-ends of their just due. I 
counted up the total number of ngtable events set 
down in each work (which was trouble.some), and 
found out (by a simple arithmetical process) bow 
many notable events ought to happen in each year 
ot the century. Then 1 counted the events assigned 
to —00 ye.irs, excluding mere approximations like 
Green’s “ Layamon writes the Brut. {1200).” In 
each case the century-end years fell below the 
average. The same result was obtained by the 
rough application of a biographical test. It is 
almost startling to note the unanimity with which 
great men (poets excepted) abstain from being 
born or buried in —00 years. There really is a 
strong prinui fade ease for rtiaintaiuing the com¬ 
parative insignifieanee ot century-ends. 

Emphasise the qualifying word ” comparative,” 
if you please. Tlun/r/ufie^ insignificance of cen- 
tury-ends depouils on comparison with other kinds 
of years : their ahsoliite insignificance can be proved 
only if not a single epoch-making event chooses to 
happen in the last year of any century. Let it be 
granted at once that there are at least two events 
recorded in our little table the magnitude of which 
is sufficiently estabhslied to be more or less familiar 
to our dear friend, the Man in the Street. , He 
may, indeed, think of these two events as the 
“accession of Charlema'nge ” to the “ Empire of 
Germany,” and as the “ admission of Ireland ” to 
“the English Parliament;” but so long as he is 
aware of the imporlariee of the events tliemselves, 
he may be forgiven a little loo.seness in his termi¬ 
nology. We concede the point that century-ends, 
if not so momentous ^s they might be, are at least 
not absolutely and univer.sally insignificant. 

ilut is* there no positive lesson to be diawn from 
our table of epoch-making “Events for —00?” 
I think there is; and it is one which involves the 
use of two terms which are often on our lips to¬ 
day, viz., “ National ” and “ Imperial.” That is, 
I take it, obviojis with regard to the last three events 
set down (for 1900), But just look at the earlier 
entries, relating to what some folk call contemp- 
tuoustly V Ancient History.” Think how much 
Henry l.'s marii.vgc did, first to bring together the 
Norman-born and the English-born inhabitants of 
England, and secondly, to render closer the ties 
between Anglo-Norman England and AnglotKeltic 
Scotland. The marriage was a landmark in a 
series of events which might have I)rought about 
the peaceable union of the two kingdoms in Britain 
three centuriesf before it took place—had not 
Edward 1 . sought to gather the fruits of suze¬ 
rainty before they were ripe ; even as it was, the 
marriage illustrates the blending together of con¬ 
tiguous peoples into a common nationality. 
Glyndwr’s rising, again, is an expression of na- 
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in various 

naHnnai of really harmonising the 

nahonal and the imperial ideas. 

Turning to the imperial idea, see how the foun¬ 
dation of the “ London Company of Merchants 
trading to the Last IndieS” has led us, “ in a fit of 
absence of mind,” to gather together that odd col¬ 
lection of paraniountcies and possessions which, for 
lack of a better term, we call an “ Empire,” and 
how the existence of this “ Empire ” has first re¬ 
conciled us to the’ term And then made most of us 
enamoured of the idea of “ Empire.” In the 
second column* every single entry has a signifi¬ 
cance which can be best expressed in terms of 
Empire. The events concern the rise and fall of 
dominions which, correctly or popularly, are known 
to ns as empires—Roman, Portuguese, Spanish, 
Swedish, Russian, French. IIow fast they fade 
away ! The Swedish we have most of us forgot¬ 
ten ; the Portuguese is known mainly to stamp- 
collectors; and we saw only yesterday the remnants 
of the Spanish disappear. The Russian, the French 
and the Roman we liave with ns ; but the French 
empire vye now call a Republic, and as for tlie 
Roman Empire, is it now represented by Rome, 
by Turkey, or by the Papacy^ There's a pretty 
puzzle for the summer holidays ! 

It sometimes seems to me that the occasional 
study, on somewhat such lines as these, of the 
main events of World History would be as piofit- 
able as learning the dates “of tlie laelve prin¬ 
cipal battles of the Wars of the Roses.” I wonder. 


OBSERVATIONAL ASTJx’ONOMY. 

A Serihs of Notes upon the I’osnioNs .\no 
Apparent Motions of Celesiiae lloniES. 

By R. A. (iRi'COKY, F.R.A..S. 

Brofessor of Astronomy, Qiieey’s Colleso, London. 

I. 

M odern astronomy is so rich in discovery 
that there is a tendency to think it is 
scarcely worth while to observe the evening 
sky without optical aid. No greater mistake was 
ever made. The telescope, with its,adjuncts—the 
photographic plate and spectroscope—has revealed 
many marvellous things, but nothing it can show 
is more impressive than a view of thetskyMon a 
Rne night: 


ments of the stars, sun, moon, and planets, is 
useful as well as inspiring. It enables a pupil to 
understand the movements of the earth, which 
cause the succession of day and night and the sea¬ 
sons, to know how time is measured, and its 
relation to longitude, and to estimate his latitude; 
and should he ever be ^ so situated as to be 
deprived of watch or calendar or compass, he 
would be able to find substitutes for them in the 
heavens. The series of Notes which is now com¬ 
menced may, therefore, be found serviceable to 
teacliers ^of geography,* in addition to forming a 
sliort guide to the naked-eye aspects of the 
heavens. 

Among the subjects which will be dealt with in 
the Notes arc those included in the syllabus of 
elementary astronomy prescribed for teachers 
who take up elementary science in the Queen’s 
Scholarship Examination next December. A 
noteworthy point of the syllabus is that candidates 
who present themselves for the examination are 
expected to he trained “ to notice and record the 
positions of tlie various heavenly bodies.” By 
altacliing importance to this, the Board of Edu- 
(ation has rlone much to create and encourage 
an interest m oli.scrvational astronomy. For the 
subject to have any educational value, however, 
some prcci.sion is necessary ; that is to say, it is 
not enough merely to notice the aspects of the 
heavens: simple methods of recording positions 
upon tlie celestial sphere must also be understood. 
Before dealing with the more pictinesque side of 
tlie subject, therefore, it is advisable to state 
.uid illustrate by models the measurement of 
angles by degrees, minutes, and seconds, and the 
aiiplication ot angular measurement to the deter- 
minatioVi of positions of objects. 



“ When in heaven the stars about the moon 
Look beauiirul; when ail the winds are laid. 

And every hei;*lit comes out, and jutting peak 
And valley; and the immeasurable heavens 
Break open to their highest; and all the stars 
Shine, and the shepherd gladdens in h's heart.” 

It may seem almost criminal to suggest that 
•observational astronomy snoiild be given a place 
in the already too crowded time-tables of our 
schools, but it is worth while to point out that a 
3 cnowledge of the positions and apparent move¬ 


The Celestial Sphere. —The stars may be re¬ 
garded as points fixed upon a sphere at an infinite 
distance from the earth. An observer in any posi¬ 
tion upon the earth is able to see one-half of the* 
celestial sphere if he has an uninterrupted view; 
the other hemisphere is invisible to him at the 
time of observation. The hemisphere visibfe at 
any given instajit depends upon the position of the 
observer. 

Angular Heasurement. —Distances and dimen¬ 
sions are measured upon the celestial sphere in 
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angles, and are expressed in degrees, minutes, and 
seconds. 

Dt.iw .1 circle upon a shod 
of catilljoaul, and divide the cir- 
cuinfcrincc into j6o cipial p.irls. 
Cut two narrow strips of card- 
Iroaid, ol a lcnj.’,lh slightly j;rcalcr 
th.an the radius of the circle, and 
pin one end of carh to the centre 
of the circle. (Fir;, i.) Show, hy 
placint; the strips at dill'crenl in¬ 
clinations to one another, the 
nicaninj; of aniriilar in^asureiucnt, 
and the sizes of a lew angles, 
such as 90", 45", 51", 70', &.C. 

Suspend aplunih-lineovei ashal- 
low dish ol niercuiy. The phmih- 
line IS vertical, and points upwards 
to the ^enith ; the rncrcuiy surfree 
is hoii/onlal,and at light angles to 
the pluiuli-line. (Fig. 2) 

Cut out a semi-circular piece of cardhoaid slightly less in 
diameter than the circle upon the hoard 111 hig. 1. Divide the 
semi-circle into iSo etjual pans or degiees. (dhtain a thin, 
nairow strip of wood about ctpial in hngih to the dianietei of 
the circle, and push a drcwiiig-piii through the cciilie. Take 
the Iwo narrow strips olf the circle in Fig. 1. and put the single 
strip of wood in their place, the drauing pin foinung an a\is at 
the centre. Fix the cardhoanl seniiciicic verlirally upon the 
strip of wood, and hv means of another drawing pin fasten one 
end of a strip of cardboard or a ihni lod of «oo<l so as to lorin 
a pointer or hand capable of being i.iivrd in a vertical plane. 
This simple arrangement may he ined to illustrate the nieamng 
of “altitude” and “a/.imnlh,'’and to show thal Iwoco-oidi- 
nales like these determine the posilion ol an oh|ect at any 
particular moment. 

It is diftieiilt to take a sight along a lod aiiangeti ap'iii a 
semicircle in the manner described, hut \ery liille ingLnuit\ is 
rtsjuired to construct an ap|)aiatus In means ol which alliludes 
.and azimiilhs can he roughly nieasurerl. For instanci-, a simple 
instillment c.rii he made as follows :—Ohlarn a shallow wooden 




Fro. J. —A simple Brr.uincrfitiil for iiicasuriiig altituili anil .iziinutli. 

fa 

box about a foot square, and a tod of wootl about an inch in 
diameter and a foot in length. At the centre of the cover of 
the box bore a hole slightly greater in diameter than the rod of 


wood. Through the bottom of the box hammer a wire nail, so 
that it stands veitically pointing to the centre of the hole made 
in the cover. Ikne a hole at the centre of one end of the rod, 
so that the rod will ht upon the nail. ,The rod can thus turn 
on the nail as a verlic.d axis when it is pushed through the hole 
in the loj.i of the box. (F'ig. 3.). 

Cut a hole, slightly greater than the diameter of the rod, in 
the centre of a cardboard circle divided into degrees. Fasten 
the circle upon the top of the box. Push a knitting-needle into 
the rod, so that it lies upon the horizontal circle in the direction 
of a r.idius of the circle. The needle will .serve as a pointer to 
indicate the a/iimith upon the horizontal circle! Divide half of 
a second circle into degrees, and fix it upon the rod vertically, 
with the di.rmeter comiecling the end divisions horizontal, and 
l)ie duiiled semiciicle above it. Obtain a narrow tube of card- 
boaid or a thin rod of wood. Push a wire nail across the middle 
and into the rod at the centre of the vertical circle. The alti- 



F’lt.. 4 —'J'iie Theodoiitc, for measuring altiludu .uid azimuth. 


tude ol an object wilb he shown by means of the vertical circie-, 
the divisions of which .should be numbered from o to 90 in each 
of the upper quadrants, the divi,sion 90 being at the lop. 

Arrange the apparatus so thal the o of the horizontal circle 
is iluc south and the knitting needle points to o. Turn the rod 
until some distinct object on the wall or ceiling of the room can 
be sighted through the tube or along the thin rod on the vertical 
circle. Notice the number of degrees •the knilting needle 
painter has moved from the south point. (This shows the 
azimuth of the object observed.) Notice also the number of 
degrees between the horizontal diameter of the vertical circle 
and the direction of the sighting tulre or rod. (This shows the 
altitude of the object.) Determine the positions of several 
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objects in the same way, wiitinj; down the altitude and azimuth 
of each thus:— 


Object. 


AUitticW 

Spot on wall 

55 “ 

67“ 

Window fastener 

130“ 

74 '-' 

Ventilator 

90" 

83“ 


Now leverse the operations by arrangiiif; the apparatus so that 
the sighting-tube or rod has the altitude and azimuth previously 
measured for one of the objects. It wdl thus be found that the 
(rosition of a fixed-object can be determined when the altitude 
and azimuth are known. It is a good exercise to write down 
the altitudes an<l azimutlis of several objects and let some one 
else determine the objects by setting the sighting tube or rod in 
the position indic.ited by the numbers and looking along it. 

Measurement of Altitude and Azimuth.— 

From the foregoing it will be understood that the 
position of a celestial ob¬ 
ject at any distance may 
be defined by the altitude 
and azimuth system of 
co-ordinates. An instru¬ 
ment often used to deter¬ 
mine these co-ordinates 
is shown in Fig. 4. By 
means of spit it levels and 
the screws at its base 
the instrument can be set 
horizontally. The tele¬ 
scope moves in a vertical 
plane round the vertical 
circle in the illustration. 

Attached to it are two 
small portions of a divided 
circle which, when the 
telescope moves, slide 
round the fixed vertical 
circle and so serve as 
pointers. The angle 
which the telescope 
mabes with the hori¬ 
zontal plane can be read 
off in degrees, minutes, 
and seconds, on the 
vertical graduated circle, 
and measures the altitude 
of the object which is being ■'■•iewed by the 
telescope. The telescope being now clamped in 
po.sition, it is possible to move the whole frame¬ 
work supporting it round in a horizo'htal ‘plane, 
and the angle through 'vhich it must thus be 
moved from the soutn point measures the 
azimuth. It should be borne in mind that when 
bodies are moving there is a continual change of 
altitude and azimuth. 

The Northern Sky. —It is now possible to follow 
with interest a description of the positions and 
apparent motiSns of the stars. 'The Great Bear 
constellation, or star-group, is always visible in 
England on a fine night, and is, therefore, a useful 
starting-point. The seven stars which form a 
large part of the Bear are easily recognised when 


looking towards the north. They are often called 
“Charles’s Wain,” “The Plough,” or “The 
Dipper.” The two stars most distant from the 
curved tail .serve to indicate the position of a star 
which should be familiar to everyone. They are 
known as “ The. Pointers,” because a line con¬ 
necting them points very nearly to the Pole Star or 
North Star. (I'ig. 5.) Mot far from the Pole Star 
can be seen two other fairly bright stars, known 
as the “ (}nurds of the Pole,” and belonging to the 
Little Bear (Ursa Minor). 

After the Great Bear, the next most conspicuous 
group irz the northcin sky belongs to the constella¬ 
tion of Cassiopeia. The chief stars form a broad¬ 
ened W, known as Cassiopeia’s Chair, the top 
of the W being directed towards thp Pole. A line 
from the last star in the tail of the Great Bear, 
if carried through the Pole Star and continued for 
the same distance on the other side, leads to 
Cassiopeia. 


Between the Great Bear and the “ Guards,” 
and extending round to Cassiopeia, are the con¬ 
stellations Draco (the Dragon) and Cepheus, 
neither of which is distinguished by very distinct 
configurations of stars. 

Measure the altitude uf the Pole Star as accurately as possible 
with the means iit your disposal. Observe the positions of the 
Great Beat and Cassiopeia after an interval of two or three 
hours, and, if possible, af^ain after the lapse of a similar interval 
of time. You will notice that the stars will appear to ha^e 
rotated as a whole in the opposite direction to that in which the 
hands of a watch move. The position of the Pole Star, how¬ 
ever, remains practically constant. 

Subjects for Consideration and Description. 

(i) It is often said that all the stars appear to move from east 
to west. Is this strictly true ? What oh.servations would you 
suggest to test it ? 


♦ X 

* X. 


* 

t ' up ‘’1 


{•’k;, 5.—Cun&picuous group.\ of surs sJen in the norllicrn sky. 
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(2) When loukinj; at a certain grijijp of ..lar'> one evenini;, 
after an interval of three hours, I noticed that tliey iiad appa¬ 
rently raovcil towards the cast, while another group had moved 
towards the west. In what direction w.is I looking, and how 
were the groups of stars situated with refeienec to the I’ole 
Star ? 

(3) Kxplain till- hues : 

“Coiistarn .is da norihcoi a ir, 
or whose triie-fiv'il and resiirn; iinalitv 
There is no fellow in itie rino.inuMit 

(4) .Sketch the positions of the stars ufeiied to in the follow¬ 
ing lines from “ Othello - 

“ .Seem to ».i-t o .alia on l He Ian loiii; II- .ir, 

And <nu Ml ti die < inaols oM In i-vii liscit l*ok » 

(5) What parlieiilat suir is leferii-d to in the following 
lines: — 

“Wtiosi huht, among so inaili light-, 

VST.is like that slai, on sl.nry nights, 

Till* -e.uiiaii singles trom the sky 
'I'n steer Ills bark lor ciei I>y " 

llow is it possihle to steer :i ship liy means of a st.ir ^ 

(6) The idea conveyed hy the following lines is not ex.irily 
correct. Point out the inatcuraej. 

“ As still to the stai of his i oin i* tins though el*Hided, 

The needle points faithfully o ei tin dim sea 

(7) Vergil, as renJereil hy Urydeii, says 

** Around ooi hole the .spirv l>i..goii glides, 

And like a Mandeiing stieani the Ile.iis diiides “ 

Comment upon these liiie.s. 

(8) Is it sudicient to determine the altitude and a/imnth of a 
celestial body in order to locale it.s position ? If not, what 
other ohservation should he made.*’ 

(9) Kxplain the meaning of ".enUh, altiludt and a'-.uiiiit/i. 

(10) De.scribe clearly bow' angles ana measured, ami how you 
would determine roughlv the .altitude ami a/itnutli of a celestial 
object. 

(11) Make a .sketch, showing the relative positions ol The 
Plough, Cassiopeia’s Chair, the (iuards and the Pole Mat. 

(12) Observing in London, a certain .sl.ir was fouiul^lo have 
an altitude of about 51 ■' and an a/imiilh of iSo'-'. Aic these 
measures suflicient to enable a person to know what slat was 
observed? If so, give the name of the star 

THE SOCI.\L sSTATUS OF WOMEN 
SCHOOL-TEsVCIIIkRS. 

Py Cam 11.1, A jElti;. 

HEN girls’ liigh schools were first csta- 
blislicd, between twenty^ and tivity years 
ago, it will be remembered that they were 
eagerly welcomed as placing the profession of 
teaching for women on a far higher footing than 
it had hitherto occupied. At last, it was said, a 
, lady could .adopt that profession without in¬ 
curring the social stigma hitherto attaching to 
it. In those early <l;iys of the movement, most 
high-school mistresses would have been more 
than a little offended if ranked in the same 
category with private governesses. The old 
tradition concerning these last-named function¬ 
aries had still much power over the minds of the 
majority. 

That tradition is now happily losing its hold, 
and the distinction between different branches of 
the profession is consequently far less strongly 
marked. The status of teachers in families and 


private schools has risen considerably, and there 
is every indication that it will continue to rise. 
Wo have classed private schools and families 
together advisedly, because, rigfjtly or wrongly, a 
private school was never in old times supposed to 
confer any social prestige pm those employed in it. 
In fact, the mistresses in private academies (and, 
of course, there were practically no other schools 
tor girls before the date above-mentioned) would 
seem, if possible, to have taken a lower rank than 
governe^sscs in families. The spiight^ heroine of 
Jane Austen’s “ Emma” apparently regarded the 
position of private governesses as pne of extreme 
misery .and degradation, but still sometimes filled 
by a gentlewoman. Whereas “ school teacher ” 
was in her eyes a proverbial term for coarseness 
anti ill-breedmg; Lucy Snow h.ad to make quite 
as heroic an effoi t in confessing her connection 
with Mine. Beck's flourishing institution for young 
ladies ;is Jane Eyre made when she announced 
“ I am the governess.” Even the head of a girls’ 
school was not much accounted of, unless she 
could prove thtit she had seen^better days. 

The admirable wisdom which our ancestors 
manifested on this point was not, as in the case of 
some professions, exercised for the benefit of 
female workets only.** Schoolmasters did not fare 
much better. The usher was as general an 
object of derision and ill-nstige as is the pion in 
modern France. And “usher” seems, as far as 
can be made out, to have been a generic term, 
including, as a rule, all but the head, or possibly 
the second master. At the half-dozen great 
public schools things may have been somewhat 
better. Yet, even in this century, we find Dr. 
Arnold, of Rugby, staging that he could not 
advise any young man to adopt the scholastic 
profession without taking orders. A school¬ 
master, he says, in effect, does not, qua school¬ 
master, rank as a gentleman. The title of 
“ reverend ” is needed to procure him sufficient 
social consideration for his own comfort. 

Arnold here reveals an interesting aspect bf the 
quection.^and one not very familiar at the present 
(lay. For, though the preference for clerical over 
lay schoolmasters-is not yet quite extinct, it is 
generally supposed to be based upon moral and 
religious rather than .social considerations. We 
may compare the conditions of female education 
in France during the last two or three centuries. 
Up to the Revolution, and even for some time 
after it, the instruction of better-class girls was 
practically*monopoliscd by the teaching orders of 
nuns, who in right*of their semi-clerical character 
enjoyed a high degree of consideration. Women 
descended from the greatest families in the land 
did not, if belonging to one of these sisterhoods, 
disdain the duties of class-teacher. The convent 
schools were important institutions, and the ladies 
who presided over them were considered very 
distinguished personages \ndeed. No such com¬ 
bination of the religious with the scholastic 
vocation was possible for women in Protestant 
England. Hence the English schoolmistress was 
at a great disadvantage compared with her French 
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sister. As a set-off, we must remember that, 
though poverty, celibacy, and obedience might 
often enough be her life-long portion, she was 
not bound to renounce all hope of ever escaping 
from them, at the very beginning of her career. 

An interesting little gpisode in the educational 
history of France is the abortive attempt made 
more than two centuries ago by Mailarne de 
Maintenon to introduce a new class of female 
school - teacher. The scene of this intended 
reform was, of. cours.e, her celebrated charity- 
school at St. Cyr. This once famous institution 
scarcely receives in modern times the recognitiem 
which it desel-ves. It was planned not only in a 
spirit of piincely munificence, but, in many 
respects, with singular wideness of view. Two 
hundred and fifty girls of good family, rescued 
most of them from the direst poverty, were edu¬ 
cated by the large resident staff (afterwards 
augmented) of thirty-six mistresses, 'i'he pupils 
remained till they were twenty, which must have 
been unusually late in those days. On leaving, 
they were started in a profession, according to 
their choice. It iJ^as not a very wide choice 
certainly, being limited to two alternatives. If a 
girl wished to marry, she received a dowry of 
three thou.sand francs (worth considerably more 
than the same sum now), and, in addition, some 
Government post was generally conferred on her 
husband. Young hulics preferring the religious 
life were placed in certain convents to which the 
king po.ssessed aright of nominating sisters without 
any payment. 

There is something distinctly up-to-date in the 
principle of these last regulations, though scarcely 
in the method of carr;^ing them into practice. 
The organi.sation of the teaching staff' is, as has 
been already intimated, no less marked liy origi¬ 
nality. The teachers were bound by no perpetual 
vows. They were to practise no austerities 
(Madame de Maintenon held the sensible view 
that a hair shirt was scarcely a desirable bosom 
companion for anybody whose first duty should 
be to keep her temper). They were to, Irear.the 
title of Ladies of St. Louis, in allusion, of course, 
to their royal patron, the Grand Monarque. A 
special costume, most effectively combining the 
artistic with the conventual, was devised for 
them. They were so far like nuns that they re¬ 
ceived only a maintenance, and n» money salary 
in return for their labours, but were not incapable 
of holding private property. Their social standing 
was very high indeed, as they were !»peciM pro- 
Ugdes of the King and the virtnad Queen of Fiance. 
It was provided that all vacancies occurring in 
the staff were to he filled from the ranks of former 
pupils, those being selected who showed most 
aptitude for teaching. This regulation made it 
impossible for any but women of noble family to 
become mistresses, as no others were received at 
St. Cyr. The ladies of St. Loilis were supposed 
to live in voluntary seclusion from the world, but 
considering that St. Cyr was only a quarter of a 
league from Versailles, and that both Louis and 
Madame de Maintenon set the fashion of continual 
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visits there, it seems morally certain that the 
seclusion must have had some interruptions. We 
know, at any rate, that one or more of the mis¬ 
tresses took part in those famous representations 
of Kacine's “ Esther ” which all the Court eagerly 
crowded to admire. 

If the system of secular mistresses had once 
become firmly established at St. Cyr, so august 
an example would doubtless have been widely 
imitated. The results could scarcely have been 
otherwise than most beneficial. A healthier and 
more liberal ton(^ mu^ have been imparted to 
female nducation, and & third reputable profession, 
besides marriage and the veil, would have been 
opened to gentlewomen. Unfortunately, times 
were not ripe for Such a measure o| reform, and it 
was very soon abandoned. St. Cyr was esta¬ 
blished in 1686, and by 1694 the whole staff were 
bound by perpetual vows and affiliated to one of 
the old monastic orders. 

The reasons assigned for this momentous 
change seem remarkably inadequate. Some 
Ladies of St. Louis had grown tired of St. Cyr, 
and wished to return to the world. It was 
suggested that this e.xample might be followed 
to such an extent as to leave all the classes 
teacherle.ss ! Then, it was urged that a spirit of 
worldlincss was likely to infect a community not 
restrained by strict religious discipline. More¬ 
over, a secular scliool would stand a worse chance 
tlian a convent of preserving its endowments in 
the future. Louijj, to do him justice, was not 
influenced by these arguments. With all his 
devoutness, he had no liking for convents. But 
Madame de Maintenon differed from him in this 
particular, and allowed herself to be persuaded 
that t;fie change was desirable. The Ladies of 
St. Louis for the most part thought otherwise, 
and naturally made some degree of resistance. 
But it was a case of arguing with the master 
of ten thousand legions, and these poor girls (as 
most of them were) reluctantly submitted. On 
one question only they stood firm. They would 
not adopt the ordinary conventual garb, but 
insisted on retaining their own more becoming 
costume. This point was conceded, and they 
gave way on all the rest---a pathetic touch of 
satire upoii tlie Eticrnal Feminine! 

Such was tlie end of this remarkable project. 
A most remarkable one it certainly was, con¬ 
sidering all the circumstances. That such an 
innovation should have been attempted at all in 
seventeenth-century France is far more a matter 
for astonishment than that it was so soon re- 
liiKpiished, and Madame de Maintenon deserves 
admiration for originating so sweeping a reform, 
though she lacked the moral courage to persist 
in it. ■ 

I llAve often thought it one of the most barbarous customs in 
the world, considering us a civilised and a Christian country, 
that we deny the advantages of learning to women. Their 
youth is spent to ^ach them to stitch .and sew and make toubles ; 
they are taught to read, indeed, and perhaps to write their 
names or so, and that is the height of women’s education.”— 
Daniel Defoe, 1697. 
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PRAC'I'ICAJ. WORK IN J^lIYSICAL 
('rl-:()C/KAPllY. 

Exi'KRIMr.N"IS AM) (JliSl'KVAI'lON.S I'OR THE NEW 
Srui Diiii, oi' riiE Camhkiix.k Junior Lucai. 
Kxamina'i ion. 

IE [)i. A. J. lli'Kvj'.KISDN, K.U.G.S. 

I. 

T JIIa new schedule in physical Keofjrnphy fur 
ihe CainbridEc Loejal lAxainmations reconi- 
inends a coiiise of'prac deal woijc (i) to 
devc'lop the power and habit of observation, (2) to 
f^ive the pupils clear and accniate coiuieptions of 
natural iiheiiomena and their it-lations, and (3) to 
enable tluni to sec'k for the* causes and rational 
explanatioii.s of the phenomena which they ob- 
seive. .This and four other articles will suggest a 
series of piactual e.xercises suitable for pupils 
working for the. Junior Certilicate. The writer rvill 
he glad of any suggestions for inodihcations from 
teachers who try to carry them out in whole or in 
part. 

(1) Every sunny day m'ar nocjii observe the 
shadow cither ol some post in the playground and 
note where it is shoitest, or, what is perhaps nioie 
convenient, the shadow of the window sill on the 
floor of a south-facing room ; when this shadow is 
shoitest, mark the point where the shadow of cjne 
coriic'r of the window falls on the floor, and draw 
a line from this point along *,lie floor to a point 
immediately below the corner of the window. 
This line NS lies north and south, the noi ih point 
projecting into the room. Draw a line at right 
angles across this line. The four directions, north, 
south, east and west, are thus determined. 

(2) Measure the length of the north and south 
line drawn as described in (1), every week or two, 
and enter the result in a book. Compare the 
gradual variations in the len.gth of the line, and 
note the dates when it is (a) longest, (h) shortest. 

(3) Measure the .size ot the room, the size of 
the openings in the walls, and their distance from 
one end of it. Also measure the position and 
dimensions of different articles of furniture in the 
room. To keep a record of this draw a rough 
sketcli of room showing the ppenings, and the 
furniture, and mark the sizes measured at the 
corresponding parts of the sketch. The next 
exercise is to draw this sketch to scale. 

(4) Sujipose it is intended to make a plan of the 
room on a scale of-A of the real size, i e., .V inch 
represents i foot. First of all draw a straight line 
not far from lower edge of a sheet of paper and 
measure off say loi inches. (The number of inches 
would be determined by the length of the longest 
side of the room divided by 24.) Divide it into 
half-inches by drawing cross lines, and divide the 
left-hand division into four parts, each of which 
will represent } foot or 3 inches. Number the 
parts of this left-hand division 12, 9, 6 and 3 
inches, beginning at the left. Marl, the next line 
o, the succeeding one j, and so on up to to. Put 
“scale of” at the left-hand side of the line and 


“ feet ” at the right-hand side. Beneath the scale 
write “scale ot A or 1 inch^-i foot,’’ 

(5) 'The scale being drawn at the foot of the 
paper, begin by making a line with a T srjuare 
close above it, A the lengtli of tlie room. (If it is 
20 feet long, this line will be A of 20 feet or 10 
inches ) I'lom its extremities draw, using a set 
square, two lines at right angles A of the width of 
the room. (If it is 15 feet wide, these lines will 
he 7J inches long.) Join the ends of these two 
lines to reptesent the fonrfh side. The openings 
should now be shown, the distance oi each and its 
width being measured on the paper A of the real 
dimensions. It the first window on the south wall 
be 2 feet from the west end and be 3 feet wide, then 
the opening is shown on the plan to begin at i inch 
from the west end of the corresponding line, and 
to be i.J inches wide. The opening can best be 
sliown by nibbing out the pencil line and drawing 
a short line outwards, or., towards the south, at 
right angles to the wall at each end of the opening. 

(b) To orient the plan put it over the north and 
south lines on the door, so that the line represent¬ 
ing the south side of the room lies parallel to the 
south wall. Draw' a line on the plan, while in this 
position, a/o/ig or parallel io the north and south 
line on lloor. This line repiesents on the map the 
north ami south line, i’ut an arrow head at the 
end of the line farthest away from the south wall 
to indicate the north. 

(7) The size of the desks, tables, .seats and cup¬ 
boards in the room should be measured, and their 
distance from two walls. Divide these measure¬ 
ments by 24 and measure off, and draw in on the 
plan. Note : paper ruled in squares may be .used. 
This will make the drawiijg easier for junior pupils. 
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The accompanying plan will show how this ruled 
paper can be utilised. 

(8) Measure the height of the ceiling and the 
heights of doors, windows and fireplace. Make a 
plan or “elevation ’’ of each wall to the same scale 
as the plan of the floor. 

(9) Measure the heigh^of the different pieces of 
furniture in the room. Make a “ section ’’ across 
the middle of the room, showing the furniture as 
well as either («) the north and south walls, or (6) 
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may be Where there is time, it 

Se^tiLra^ L « P'a«. four 

Xr of Iftf 7 u to each 

cuoboarH ? master’s or the pupils’ desks, a 
Firvi p ’ er other simple article of furniture, 
fio) Fass to the study of the 6-inch ordnance 
map ot the neighbourhood (25-inch map in the 
towns). Show how it may oe oriented from the 
north or south line obtained by the shortest shadow 
of a pole in the playground, or from a magnetic 
needle, when the variation is known. Identify all 
the markings on the map with the actual objects 
they represent. Set the pupils to read a similar 
map of a region they have not seen. Do the same 
with the I-inch contour map. Use either the 
maps with dark hill-shading and contours, or else 
those with red contour lines and light hill-shading. 

(ii) Explain the meaning of contour lines. 'J'hey 
may be regarded as the shore lines which would 
exist were the sea to rise to their level. In the 
accompanying figure contour lines are drawn every 
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the bed of the river, omitting windings in the 
first place. Measure a similar length from the end 
of a line drawn on paper and mark height of con¬ 
cur. Measure next on the map the distance 
between the highest contour and that immediately 
below it, and then set off a similar distance along 
the hne on the paper, and mark the height of th5 
contour line above it. 'Do this for the still lower 
contour lines until the valley curve is complete 
from source to sea. 


THE FIRST. CONSULTATIVE 
' COMMITTEE. 

Tiik. Draft of an Order in Council constituting the first 
Consultiuivc Cuinmitsec of the hoard of Education has been 
issucil as a J^irliamentary Paper. It is wOtlh while to recapi¬ 
tulate the dulies which the Committee will be called upon to 
perform. These arc, brielly, first, to frame, with the approval 
of the Hoard of Education, regulations for a register bf teachers 
which is to be formed and kept in a manner to be provided 
by Order in Council, and, secondly, to .advise the Board of 



50 feet. The .sea level is represented by the line 
nearest right-hand bottom corner. Were the sea 
to rise 50 feet it would be hidden, and the line 
above it would be the shore line. Were the sea 
to rise 1,000 feet, only a small oval area would 
remain diy land. Take either the one-inch-to-the- 
mile ordnance survey map with red coptour%, or 
Bartholomew’s ^-inch-to-the-mile contour map of 
the school district. Draw a line across the map 
passing through a hill and across a valley. Draw 
on a sheet of paper a line of the same length. 
Measure the distance of each contour line on the 
map from one end of the line, and from one end of 
the line on paper make a series of points at similar 
distances, and number each with the heights of the 
contour line. Draw vertical lines thft)ugH these 
points, and if possible on the^same scale as the 
horizontal line (i or J inch to mile). If this be 
too small, twice, three or more times that scale. 
Measure along them a length corresponding to 
the height of the contour line. Join the ends of 
these lines thus fixed. The broken line obtained 
will represent the section of the surface of the 
ground. Sections may be made* across a ridge or 
valley at different points^nd compared together. 

(la) To map the valley curve note where each 
contour line crosses the river, and measure the 
distance of the first contour from the source along 

No. 20, VoL. 2.] 


Eilucation on any maticr referred lo the Committee by the 
Board. 

According to tlic Board of Education Act, the Committee 
wab to include not less than two-thirds of peisoms qualified to 
lepresenl the views of universitie.s and other bodies interested 
in education, and this instrueiion has been interpreted very 
liberally, for, with the exception of the two former vice- 
presidents of the Council, all the persons in the list come under 
this head. The Committee is thus representative so far as 
institutions and professional bodies are concerned, but it is 
singularly deficient in,, persons who are familiar with the 
educational methods and systems of various countries, and are 
therefore able to take a broad view of our educational responsi¬ 
bilities. As at present constituted, the Committee does not 
include a single person who has devoted close attention to 
education as a whole. *In out opinion this is very unsatisfactory, 
and mfglit with advantage he remedied before the Committee 
meets in October. A coniitiiltec consisting almost entirely of 
representatives of sectional interests has no coherence, and can 
therefore have no stability. To ensure a sound policy, which 
will command the respect of everyone interested in educational 
progress, two or three persons who have had the lime and 
opportunity lo examine the work of schools of various grades 
in ditlerent countries, and to seriously study educational ques¬ 
tions from many points of view, should be members of the 
Committee. Why such educational experts have been over¬ 
looked, though their knowledge is precisely that required by 
the Commilfee, pas-e‘»comprehcnsion. 

The full text of the Order constituting the Committee is as 
follows:— 

1. —(i) There shall be established a Consultative Committee 
of the Board of Education consisting of eighteen members. 

(2) The following persons shall lie the first members of the 
Committee :—Rt. Hon. Arthur Ileibert Dyke Acland; Sir 
Williiim Keynell Anson, Bart., M.P. ; Professor Henry Arm¬ 
strong : Mrs. Sophie Bryant; Rt. Hon. Sir William Hart 
Dyke, Bart., M.P. ; Sir Michael Foster, K.C.B., M.P. ; Mr. 
James Cow, Lilt.U. ; Mr. Ernest Gray, M.P. ; Mr. Henry 
Hohhousc, M.P. ; Mr. Arthur Charles Humphreys-Owen, M.P,; 
Sir Richard Claverhouse Jebb, M.P.; Hon. and Rev, Edwartl 
Lyttelton; Very Rev. Edward Craig Maclure, D.D., Dean of 
Manchester; Miss Lydia Manley ; the Venerable Ernest Grey 
Sandford, Archdeacon of Exeter ; Mrs. Eleanor Mildred Sidg- 
wick; Professtor Bertram Coghill Alan Windle, M.D. ; Rev. 
David James Wojler, D.D. 

2 . —(i) Subject to the provisions of this Order as to the re¬ 
tirement of the first members of the Committee, the term of 
office of a member of the Committee shall be six years. 

A A 
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(2) On the first day vf October in every seoonri year sis. mem¬ 
bers <jf the CoimiiiKee shall uiil nf ultice and llieii places 
shall he filled l>y sucdi ptrsons as the President of the Board of 
Education appoints. 

(3) A person (;oini; out of otiice may he rea|)pointcd. 

3. —( 1 ) The Coiiimitlee shall elect a chaiini.oi, who shall hold 
office until the ne.st d.iy for the retirement of memhers of the 
Committee, hut, il he continues to he, or is leapponitcd, a 
member of the Committee, he ma/’ he le elected eliaiiman : 

Provided that if duiinj; Ins term of ollice tlie chiirnian ceases 
to be .a member of the Coiiimitlee, the (,’ommillee shall elect a 
new chamii.in. 

(2) The chaiiman sh.ill preside at eveij meetini; of the Com¬ 
mittee at which he is pre.sent , 

4. .Such person as the I’lesidcnl'of the II. aid of Education 
appoints sh.rll he the secretary to the Committee ami .shall hold 
office duriTi}; the ple.a.surc of the Piesidcnt of that Bo.ard. 

3 . (1) The Committee shall meet at such times, and notice 

of meeliiifjs .shall Ije (ji\en to the mcinhcis ol the Committee 
in such manner as the Picsidenl of the Hoard of education 
appoints, 

(2) At a inceliii)' of the Committee, sis shall he a ijiioriini. 

(3) SuhjVct to the piovisions uf this Onlcr, the Committee 
nitty repulale their own piocedme. 

(4) No act or proceeding; ol the C-'ommittce shall heiiucstioned 
on aecount of any vacancy in their body. 

6. The Pie.sideiil of the Boaid of bahicalion m.ty for spceial 
purposes appoint snli-commitlecs of the Coiinuiltee, andany suh- 
coinmillee so appointed ni.iy, within llie limits antfioiised by the 
President, aild to their number persons not bem.t; inembeisof the 
Committee. 

7 . If a member of the Coi.imilli e is absent from two consecu¬ 
tive meeliiins of the Committee, eseepi for some reason approved 
by the Piesidcnt of the Boaid of Kduc.itioii, his otiico -hall become 
vacant. 

8 . On a casual vacancy occurimi; in (he Committee by 
reason of the death, rcsij;nafioii, or .absence of a inemher, the 
President of the Board of I’idiicatum shall appoint another 
person in his place, and the jierson so a‘, ]ioiiited shall hold ollice 
until the time when the person in whose place he is appointed 
would regularly have gone out of ollice, and sli.dl then go out of 
oflice. 

9 . In making appointments under this Order thi- President of 
the Board of Education shall h.ave regarti to the requirements of 
the Board of Education Act, 1899, that the Com>imiee shall 
consist, as to not less than two thirds, of persons (|u.ili'lied to 
represent the views 01 universities and other bodies interested in 
education. 

10. The President of the Board of Education m.ay ti\ the 
times of retirement of the memhers of the Cominitlee appointed 
by this Order .so that sis of them shall retire on the first day 
of October one thousand nine htindicd and two, si,\ on the 
first day ol October one thousand nine hundred and four, and 
six on the first day of (jetoher one thousand nine hundred and six. 

11. The Interpretation Act, 18S9, applies lor the purpose of 
the interpretation of this Order a, it a|iplies for the iiUerpreta- 
tion of an Act of Parliamenl. 

12. This Order may he cited as the Boaid of Ediic.ilion 
(Consultative Committee) Order in Cotmeil, 1900, and shall 
come into operation on the first day of Oi teber one thoinund nine 
hundred. 


THE EDUCATION 15 ILL, tyoo. 

The second re.iding of the Bill iniroiluced into the House of 
Lords by the Duke of Devonshire has not, as we go n press, 
bjen reached, and vve arc consequently unaiile to hcnelil by the 
detailed explanations promised by the Lord Piesideiil of the 
Council in his speech on the oec.'sion of the fust leading. But 
the general purport of the Bill was made sufficiently clear by 
tlie following remarks nijide in introducing the miasure :— 

The Bill is Based on foundations that a\feady exisi, and, 
indeed, it contains very littlv beyond the proposals vvliich were 
ebntained in the Bill of 1896, so far as that Bill related to secon¬ 
dary education. Local authorities already exist under the Tech¬ 


nical Insiruction Act of 1S89 and the Local Ta.xation Act of 
1890 with limited juiwcis of .tiding and supervising technical 
itiid manual instruction as a part of secondary education. The 
old authorities ate county councils, coup 4 y borough councils, 
the councils of non-county horotighs, and urban district councils. 
The resources which they possess i>.'e the proceeds of a id. rale 
and the sum derived Irom the local tax.ation account, which now 
amounts to over /^8(X),ouo a y ear. The county councils and the 
County boroughs are alone the recipients of the sums derived 
from the lotal t.txation fund. This Bill proposes to extend 
these existing foimd.tlions. In tlie,first place, il will make the 
application of the local tiixation money to educational piirpo.ses 
compulsoiy, instead of optional, as it is at picsent. It will 
cn.vhle the aulhoiily to apply both that fund aiid the rales to the 
purposes of .secondary education generally, not limited to 
technical 01 mami.il instructuin. Il will, however, require that 
this shall only he done afici adequate provision has been made 
for technical instinction ; and, in order not to bring .about any 
sudden change in the woik that has already been going on, the 
aullioiilics will he instructed to have regard to the existing 
application of the funds to educational purposes. Il has hten 
necess.iry to decide to what authoiiiies acting in what areas 
the extended poweis are to he given. It is pioposed to follow 
the precedent of the Local Taxation Act, 1890, of the Bill of 
1896, and the rccommeml.ilion,s of the Royal Commission on 
Secondary Education, and to entrust these exlendeil powers to 
county councils and coiiiiLv hoiough councils, only leaving to 
the minoi authoritits the powers which they .ilready enjoy of 
giving technical insirnclion. There is nolliing in this pro¬ 
vision that will prevent the constitution of authorities foi 
other areas, cither greater or smaller, if convenient for edu¬ 
cational purpose.s. 

The Bill proposes to constitute the Education ('oinmillces 
which already exist upon a nioie formal basis. .Suggestions 
have been m.ide that provision ought to he made in the Bill for 
the representation on these educational committees of the coun¬ 
cils of non-county*boroughs and ,of uilian districts, and that the 
Bill should contain provisions for the representation on the edu¬ 
cation cominiltees of school hoards or other educational interests 
within the aiea. The citcumslances of the ditlerent disliiets in 
the country are, however, .so variou.s that to include any provi¬ 
sions of this kind in the Bill which would he applicable alike to 
all p.irts of the country would he impracticable, and we thought 
the difficulty might he helt;;r solved by provkling that these 
educ^ition committees shall he framed by schemes to be sub¬ 
mitted to and approved by the Board of Education. The 
schemes may provide for the institution of Joint committees for 
areas in mote than one county or county borough, or, on the 
other hand, by the words which ate inserted in the Bill, “or 
any part thereof,” it is intended to indicate that, either by 
means of sub committees or otherwise, provision may bo made 
for the management of any smaller area than that of a county, 
or county borough. Under the existing law county councils and 
uiban avthorijies have each the power to lev'y a id. rate, and it 
follows that in some districts which are subject to each authority 
a rate of 2d. may at present be levied for the puiposes of tech¬ 
nical instruction. The Bill will propose to raise the rating limit 
to 2d. in all cases, but in no ca.se shall the rate levied by the 
county and by the local authority combined exceed lh.U 
amount. 

The following is the full text of the Bill:— 

Application and AdminUtratlon of Recidue. 

l.--(i) So much of the residae under Section I. of the Local 
Taxation (Customs and Excise) Act, 1890, as is paid to any 
county or boroiigli fund shall ire applied fiir the putpose.s of 
education, and shall, after adequate provision has been made 
for technical and manual instruction, and subject to the like 
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conditions and restrictions as are imposed by the Technical 
Instruction Act, 1889, as amended by this Act, with respect to 
the aid thereby authorised, be applicable to the purposes of any 
other form of education. 

(2) The money So applied shall be administered by the 
council of the county or boiough through an education 
committee of the council •constituted in accordance with a 
scheme made by the council and approved by the Board of 
Kducation. 

(3) Every such scheme may provide for including in the 
education committee persons, male or female, who are not 
members of the council. 

(4) The educatirm comaiitloe of a council shall not r.aise 
money by loan or by rate, and shall not spend any money 
beyond the sum allowcil by the council. 

(5) A .schem# made under this section may provide for n 
joint education committee of two or more councils, and m.ry 
make such other provisions, including provisions with respect 
to the powers and duties of the committee, and its relation to 
the council or councils by which it is appointed, as may appear 
necessary or expedient for carrying this Act into ctlect within 
the county or borough, or any part thereof. 

(6) If the Board of Education approve any such scheme 
without modification, or with any modifications agreed to f)y 
the council, the scheme shall have ellect .as if enacted by this 
Act, but shall be subject to revocation or alteration by a scheme 
made in like manner. 

(7) If the council dy not submit a scheme within twelve 
months after the p.assing of tins Act, or within such further 
time as may be alloweil by a special order of the Board of 
Kducation, or if the council have, at the expiration of twelve 
months alter submitting a scheiup, failed to agree with the 
Board of Kducation as to any modific.ition suggested by the 
Board, that Board may make a scheme which shall have efiect 
as if made by the council and approved by the Board. 

Extengion of Purposes of Technical Instruction Acts. 

2 . —(i) Money laised by a rate under the Technic.il fnstriic- 
lioii Acts, 1S89 and I.S91, shall, after adefjii.ale provision has 
been made foi technical and manual iiistiiiclion, and subject to 
the like conditions and restrictions as are imposed by the 
Technical Instruction Act, 1889, as amendejl by this Act, with 
respect to the aid thereby •uithorised, he ajiplic.ihle to the 
purposes of any othei lorm of education. 

(2) Where money is so r.aised by a council of .a county 01 
county borough, it sh.dl he administered thiough an education 
committee established under this .Vet. 

(3) The amount of the rale to he raised in any one year by a 
local authority for the purjxises of the Technical Instruction 
Acts, 1889 and 1891, and this Act shall not exceed the sum of 
2d. in the ;^l, and the rate liyied under those Acts by the 
council of a borough or uihan district shall not, when combined 
with the rate levied thereunder by the council *of a bounty, 
exceed the .said limit. 

(4) Paragraph (,?■) of Section i of the Technical Instruction 
Act, 1889, is hereby repealed. 

Provisions as to Aid. 

3 . —(l) A school shall not he deemed to he aided witliin the 
meaning of the Technical Instruction Act?, 1889 and 1891, and 
this Act, by reason only that— 

(a) any scholarship or exhibition granleil or supplemented 
under any of the said Acts is held at llltit scHbol ; or 

{i) the use of any museum, lahorato^, workshop, or apparatus 
established, or maintained, or orpiipped wholly or in 
part under any of the said Acts, m the instriielioii 
given by any technical or scientific inslriictoi paid 
wholly or in part under any of the said .Vets, is 
avail.ahle to scholais of the school etjually with other 
students. 

(2) A council in the performance of their duties with respect 
to education shall not gi. e any preference or advantage to any 
school on the ground that it does or doct not belong to, or is or 
is not in connection with, fix under the management of, any 
particular church, seel, or denomination, or that religious in¬ 
struction is or is not given in the school. 

Provided that aid .shall not he given under this Act to any 
school in respect of religious instruction, and for the purposes 
of this Act this restriction shall be substituted for the restriction 


imposed by piaragraph (r) of Section l of the Technical 
Instruction Act, 18S9. 

(3) Notwithstanding the proviso to paragi:aph (/) of Section i 
of the Technical Instruction Act, 1889, aid may be given to a 
scIkhiI conducted for private profit to .such extent and under 
such conditions as the Board of Kducation may, having regard 
to the speci.il circumstances of the case, think expedient. 

(4) I'or the jiurpose of determining the restrictions and con. 
dilions imposed by this Act, Section l of the Technical 
Instruction Act, 1889, shall he construed as if— 

(a) references to aid out of the local rate were references to 
aid out of any fund or r.ate applicable to education 
under this Act; and 

(/') references to technicai and manual instruction were refer- 

• enccs to any foriri of education which is aided under 
this Act : and 

(f) references to the Technical Instruction Act, 1889, and to 
.Section 1 thereof were references to this Act. 

Duties of Councils* 

4. (1) Every council shall make such reports and returns 
and give such information to the Board of Kducation with 
respect to their proceedings under the Technical Instruction 
Acts, 18S9 and 1891, and this .<Vct as that Boaid may require. 

(2) Kvery council shall, in the exercise of their powers of 
establishing and aiding schools under the said Acts, have regard 
to the existing supply of ellicicnt schools and to the existing 
aiiplication of money applicable to purposes of education. 

Appeal against Action of Local Authority. 

5. —(i) If the governing body af any school feel aggrieved by 
the action of any council on the ground that it operates un¬ 
equally or unfairly with respect to the school, or is otherwise 
prejudici.al to the school, they may complain to the Board of 
Education, and that Board, after communicating with the 
council, shall determine the matter, and the council shall com¬ 
ply witii any order m.ide by the Boaid of Education foi remov¬ 
ing the ground of the foinplaint- 

(2) Eor the purposes of this section the expiession “governing 
body” shall include any corporation, trustees, or other persons 
managing a school. 

Saving for Certain Schools. 

6. —Nothing in this Act shall aftect any certified industrial, 
day iitdiislrial or reformatory school, or any poor law school. 

Application to Wales and Monmouthshire. 

7 . —In the application of this Act to Wales and Monmouth¬ 
shire, the county governing body under the Welsh Intermediate 
Kducation .Vet, 18S9, shall take the place of the education 
committee under this Act. 

Short Title, Extent, and Commencement. 

8. —(l) This Act may be cited as the Kducation Act, 1900. 

(2) It shall not extend to .Scotland or Ireland. 

(3) It shall come into operation on April 1st, 1901. 


EDUCATIONAL FEDERATION. 

A sKRlous, and what appears likely to be a successful, 
attempt is being made to establish a Federal Educational Coun¬ 
cil, to include accredited representatives of all existing educa¬ 
tional bodies, together with other educationists who, whether , 
in connection with established organisations or otherwise, are 
sliiving for the advancement of English educ.ttion. It is be¬ 
lieved that such a Council, posse.ssing as it would the confideyice 
of workers in every department of the complex whole which 
constitutes our national education, would la- aide to express the 
united opinion of the country in public resolutions, and, if 
tliought desirable, of pressing such resolutions uiion the atten¬ 
tion of all auth«rities responsible for the adiiiinistiafion of edu¬ 
cation, in whatever form. 

With these objects in view, a preliminary conference was 
held at the College of Preceptors on Juno 30th, at which most 
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of the existing educational societies and associations were re¬ 
presented. The meeting was convened by means of a circular 
which was sent to a’ll well-known educationists. The names of 
the convening coininitlee are sufficient evidence of the wide¬ 
spread desire which exists for some such attempt at the co¬ 
ordination and unification of the numerous, more or less iso¬ 
lated, attempts to rationali.se and codify the many grades of 
education. The circular was signed by the following :— 


Dorothea Beale. 

H. Courthopc Bowen. 
Soi'hic Bryant. 

Klsie Day. 

II. W. Eve. 

Wm. Garnett. 

II. Frank Heath. 


William K. Hill (Hon. ,V«-.] 
J. I,ewis Baton. 

T. Bollard. 

G.‘H. Rendall. 

Fr.ancis .Storr. 

Foster Watson. 

J. H. V.rall. 


The meeting was presided over by Mr. .Arthur .Sidgwick, 
M.A., who in .i few words described the objects of the con¬ 
ference. ^Ir. W. K. lldl then detailed the steps which h.ad 
resulted in bringing the audience together, and proceeded to 
enumerate the numerous e.xpressions of apjrroval which had 
reached him from different sources, and to answer some of the 
objections he had received. The following resolutions were, 
.after considerable discussion, adopted : — 


I. -That, in the opinion of this Conference, it is desirable to 
establish some permanent Council which will he able to speak 
on behalf of organisations identified with educational effort in 
this country, and yet in no way interfere with existing agencies 
and efforts. 

Proposed by the Ford Bishop of Hereford. Soonded by 
Mr. J. H. Yoxall, M.P. 

II. --That, in order to elicit and formulate the opinion of such 
organisations in respect of the broader issues without inter¬ 
ference with special points of view, it rr de.sirahle that such a 
Council shouhl consist mainly of accreditc .1 rejrresentatives of 
existing educational bodies. 

Proposed by Mr. Storr. Seconded by Miss Day. 

III. —That the Federal Educational Council be constituted as 

follows:— * 

(fl) Representatives, in no case exceeding two, s'uall be 
appointed by e.ach of the liodies named on a list 
to be subsequently prejjared by the Organising 
Committee ; .ind shall have power to co-opt other 
members to a number not exceeding one-fifth of 
the whole. 

(b) The Council shall meet not less than twice a year, 

and may meet whenever it .shall .seem desirable to 
the Chairman of the Council to summon it. 

(c) At iU first ordinar) meeting in each year the Council 

shall elect a Standing Committee. 

(ir^ The duties of the Staniling Committee shall be (l) to 
consider such questions as may come up in the 
intervals between the meetings of fhe Federal 
Council and report to it; and (2), if so instructed 
by the Council, to carry out in the intervals be¬ 
tween its meetings such of its resolutions as may 
require to be promptly dealt with. 

(«) The Council and its Standing Committee shall be 
composed of both men and women. 

Proposed by Dr. A. Hill. Secotuied by Dr. Roberts. 

IV. —That the discussion of the F'ederal Educational Council 
shall be public, and all resolutions adopted shall be pub¬ 
lished. 

Proposed by Mr. J. L. Baton. Seconded by Prof. Foster Watson. 

•V.—That a Committee of twenty-five, with power to co-opt 
five others, be formed, for the following purposes :— 

(a) To consider and formulate suggestions for financing 

the Federal Council. 

(b) To prepare a list of educational bodies to be repre¬ 

sented on the Federal Council. ^ 

(e) To approach and invite these bodies to appoint and 
send [tie number is to be decided by the Committee\ 
representatives each to a second conference at an 
approved date and place. 


(d) To formulate in detail the constitution of the Federal 
Council to be submitted for mtification to this 
second conference. 

Proposed by Mrs. Bryant. Secondedpy Mr. Boy/tn. 

The Committee was then elected, and in the list read out we 
noticed the following names :—f^rs. Sophie Bryant, Misses 
Burst,all, Cooper, Day, Maitland, Woods; Dj. Butler, Mr. II. 
W. Eve, Mr. Garrod, Rev. Principal Gurney, Dr. Heath, Dr. 
A. Hill, Mr. W. K. Hill, Dr. Keating, Dr. Keynes, Dr. 
Kimmins, Prof. Lloyd Morgan, Rev. Canon Lyttelton, Mr. 
H. Macan, Mr. J. L. Baton, Dr. ^Roberts, Rev. Dr. Selwyn, 
Mr. F. Stoir, Prof. Foster Watson. 


commp:rcial education 

AT UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL. 


The subjoined particulars .as to courses of study and .syllabus 
of instruction for the new Commercial Department of University 
College .School, reprinted from the Technical Education Gazette, 
may be found of value in other schools in which a commercial 
side already exists or is contemplated. The aim of the course 
is to iirejiare students for the higher branches of commercial 
life, or for an institution of university lank in the higher 
branches of industry and commerce. The course covers a 
period of two ye.irs in length. 


Ao.mission. 

Minimum age 15. Attainments must be of standard required 
for passing one ol the following examinations (one modern 
language being included among the subjects passed):—Cam¬ 
bridge or Oxford Local seiiioi pass or junior honours. London 
University matriculation. College of Preceptors, 1st class. 
Intermediate London County Council scholars will be admitted 
to the course, if they can show satisfactory knowledge of French 
or German. 

CotIRSF. OH SruiJV. 


/Grst Year. 

English literature and com¬ 
position. 

Commercial arithmetic. 
Commercial history. 

General economic geography. 
Book-keeping. 

Mathematics. 


Second Year. 

English liteiaturc and com¬ 
position. 

Commercial science. 
Economics. 

Commercial arithmetic. 
Commercial history. 
Commercial geography 
Book-keeping. 


Two of the following languages :—French, German, Spanish, 
Latin. 

Optional. 

Chemistry. Typewriting. 

Shorthand. Drawing. 

'' Second Year. 

Higher mathematics, differential calculus, summation of series. 

* ‘ Syi.i.abus. 

Selected wtirks of English literature, e.g.. Bacon’s 
Essays, Burke, Arthur Helps. Essay writing. PrScis writing. 
Practice in speaking. Debates on commercial topics. 

Mathematics—First year only. —Algebra—Progressions, per¬ 
mutations and combinations, logarithms, annuities and com¬ 
pound interest. Geometry—Euclid III., IV, and VI. Trigo¬ 
nometry—Elements up to and including solution of triangles, 
with special reference I0 the processes of surveying. 

Arithmetic — First and secfftd year. — Rapid addition. 
Abridged methods of multiplication and division. Rapid 
decimalisation of money. Application of arithmetic to per¬ 
centage, proportion, calculation of averages. Interest, dis¬ 
count, commission, calcuiation of present value. Foreign 
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weights and measures. Exchange. Banking operations. In¬ 
ternational stock. Exchange transactions. Sinking funds. 
Conversion of loans. Frequent practice in mental aritlimctic 
and casting up of profit and loss. 

History. —(i) Short sketch of the industrial and commercial 
history of antiquity. (2) C^imercial and industrial history of 
the Middle Ages. Centres of commerce. Divisions of society 
in England. Peasants’ revolt and economic effects. {3) From 
the discovery of America up to ihe invention of the steam- 
engine. Special study of the development of England’s foreign 
trade. (4) The industrial revolution. 

Geography—First and second year .—Physical geography. 
Elements of g<jp)ogy, especially as regards coal and metals. 
Agricultural, industrial and commercial geography of the world. 
British colonies. 

Economics -Second year only. —Nature, scope and methods 
of economic science. Production and distribution, labour, 
capital, division of labour, values. Free trade and protection. 
E({uilibrium of demand and supply. Money. Credit. Wages. 
Relation of st.rle to labout and tr.ade. 

Commercial knowledge Second year only .—The machinery of 
business. Merchant, trader, &c. Principal. Agent. Partners. 
Comttanies. Company law. Syndicates and trusts. Em¬ 
ployers’ liability. Tran'flt by land and water. Navigation law. 
TarilTs. Banking. Bills of exchange and other negotiable 
instruments. Insurance. Hypothecation. Chamber of com¬ 
merce and consulates. Patents and trade m.irk.s. Contracts, 
telegraph codes. I'o he illustrated by -.—{a) Reference to actual 
reports of commerce and current ncws|>apers. (b) Vi.sit.s to* 
docks and large commercial and ind11st1i.1l house.s, banks. Sic. 

Modern languages .—French and German—Reading of works 
of travel and industry, economic treatises, descriptive economics. 
Commercial condition of foreign countries taught in the foreign 
language. (Commercial coirespondence. Essays. The foreign 
language to lie used as the vehicle of teaching as far as possible. 
Deciphering of foreign h.andwriting. .Spanish and Italian— 
Reading, elementary grammai, convcisation.* 

Chemistiy. 

Shorthand.-- Pitman’s or script. 

Fieehand. Diawing to scale. 


EDUCATION IN NORTHERN SCQTLAND. 

The general report for the year 1899 on the schools in the 
northern division of .Scotland, liy Mr. A. Walker, one of Her 
Majesty’s chief inspectors, has recently been published by the 
Scotch Education Department. Like similar reports for the 
other divisions of Scotland to which we jjave already directed 
attention, it contains an abundance of interesting material for 
the student of scholastic affairs. We can only select a few of 
the topics likely to be of especial interest to our ^cadei^, though 
most of these official publications, as ye have more than once 
pointed out, will well repay a careful study in the original. 

Conoerning Pupil Teachers. 

For many years past very few boys in this as in all other 
districts have presented themselves as candidates. Their attain¬ 
ments are generally creditable. Their written examinations 
show some weakness in gr.ammar and arithmetic, and, what is 
perhaps of more consequencefya dearth of general information— 
a sure indication that they do not read enough. It may be 
from want of time or want of opportunity, but it is a fatal 
defect. The more a teacher knows the letter he is able by the 
living voice to quicken the intelligence of those under his 


charge, and the less does he need to have recourse to a dead 
text-book. One great drawback to the pupil-teacher eysteis is 
that the great majority have no chance of completing their 
training. The colleges can take in only a few of them, and 
those left out are in many coses the very ones that stand most in 
need of the ministrations of these institutions. 

It is to be hoped that, along with the recasting of their 
curriculum, the training colleges may hit upon some means of 
extending their premises and their teaching staff. There is no 
que.stkm as to the value of the training; all who have had it are 
ready to testify to the benefit received ; the difficulty is a.s to 
how their sphere of influencacan liest be extended. 

It dots not at all follow that the man who knows most can 
teach Iw.st—in all gnadcs of the profession there are many 
examples to the contrary ; but it docs follow that, if a man can 
leach, the more he Snows the better. Country pupil-teachers, 
with their limited facilities for instruction, arc at a great disad¬ 
vantage as compared with those in large towns who can attend 
central classes. They have, however, the decided advantage of 
seeing how the work of a school is carried on as a whole, and of 
Iieing able to put their hand to any part of it; whereas the town 
pupil-teacher may have to do with only one class or part of a 
clasi,—very inadeciuate preparation for the charge of a school in 
which all classes and subjects have to be taught single-handed. 
If the country teacher be a man of character and energy, as 
most of them happily are, the pupil-teacher cannot fail to benefit 
more by his daily contact with him than if he were one of a 
large class at a central school. 

Teaching of Elementary Subjeots. 

There is general agreement that reading continues to improve, 
but atlenlinn is drawp to the prevalence of exaggerated and 
unnatut.d emphasis, and to the trivial character of many of the 
reading lessons. The field of English literature is so wide and 
so varied that it should not be a matter of much difficulty to 
make an attractive collection of passages, scientific and didactic, 
ilrain.itic and rhetoricfl. The reading le.s.sun, properly utilised, 
shoulif be the most important part cf the day’s work. To begin 
with, the lesson .should he worth reading; and the teaclier, by 
patient questioning and necessary explanation, should make 
sure that it is thoroughly understood. A distinguished professor 
of education in a recent lecture put.s it thus: Reading means 
the English language understood; and this again means under¬ 
stood wisilom, understood thought, understood morality, under¬ 
stood religion. Through reading and conversation between 
master and pupil on what is read we chiedy'-educate. This, 
supremely, is education, and it would suffice even if we had 
nothing el.se.” This conversation lietwecn master and pupil is 
loo often m-glcctecl, and the young teacher is quite content to 
spend the hour in hearing one scholar read after another, and is 
well pleased if each has had his turn. 

In the arithmetic lessons there is too much working by rule, 
and too little application of reason and common sense; too 
much practice in long, complicated, useless sums, and too little 
inculcation of principles. Alx>ve all, there is great need of 
incrca.sed practice in menial arithmetic, and this should include 
much mure than short methods of finding prices of dozens and 
hundreds, of finding a year’s wages at so much a day, or of 
dividing by 6g, 79 or 8g. These are useful in their way; but 
what is wanted is promptness and accuracy in adding, subtract¬ 
ing, multiplying and dividing small numbers ; and the leaching 
of every new rule should begin with mental exercises, exhibiting 
all possible cases of it with the smallest pos.sible numfrers. 

An interesting experiment in the teaching of composition has 
been made in Fraserburgh Public School, The scholars, from 
the infant class upwards, are encouraged to stand up and tell 
something that they have done, or seen, or read. They were 
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all eager to tell their story, and did it very creditably in their 
own words. T.ater on, when they are able to write, time may 
he very profitably s|)enl in writing the story on slate or paper. 
In this way they gradually acquire command of language .and 
power of expression. .Some teachers imagine they arc teaching 
composition when they make their scholars always answer in 
complete sentences. It is a delusion and a waste of valuable 
time. Why use six words when one will do ? 

English Subjects. 

The most noteworthy fact in regjird to the teaching of these 
subjects is the restoration of liislor/to its piuper jilaoe in the 
curricuhim. ft is .surely a good thing that every citi/en of the 
greatest empire the wot Id has ever seen should have .some 
knowledge of how it has grown, and, aboVe all, that ho .should 
know the coiir.se of life lung struggle for national freedom, which 
is the crown and glory of our annals. It will be our duty to 
guide the te.achers into good methods of imparting this know¬ 
ledge, to free them Irom [letly details, and to ensure that a 
broad loundation be laid, vqion which by further oltort a lair 
superstiucture of ampler knowledge may be raised. The aim 
should be to mluse a spirit of patriotism, to let the pupils know 
what we fought foi in the p.isi, wliy wc fought for it, and why 
w'c arc ready to fight foi it again. 

Geography continues to be, on the whole, well taught. Here 
and there a little less memory- work and a little more applica¬ 
tion of leasoning power would do no haim. It is easy to in¬ 
terest a class if you teach them how geographical position and 
physical features intlnencc climate, iirodiiclions and distributions 
of population ; why one country should grow hemp, another 
silk or cotton ; why one should be iii.unly mannfacluring, 
another [lastoral or agricultiii.il. Gf coiise topography slioiild 
not be neglected, but the getting ii|) of lists of towns, rivei.s, 
capes, iVc., is of very minor impoitancc. 

A competent knowledge of his own l.inguagc and ability to 
use it to adv.inlagc in writing and syeakiiig should be the 
piincipal .aim of clemenl.ary instiuelion. Tliis should inqlude a 
knowledge of how words, elau.ses and sentences are connected 
with e.ich other, and of their proper sequence and suboidina- 
tion. A great many technical terms, suited to the inlleclional 
intricacies of Latin gr.aminar, hut quite foreign to the idiom of 
our native speech, may be eonvcmenlly dropjied. I,caining by 
heart of choice passages of both prose and jioeliy slioiild be in 
constant use in all the classes ; and it is, generally speaking, 
better to learn a dozen short [incms than the same niniiher of 
lines extracted Irom any one long poem. It will not matter 
much if the full compreliension of some of the [loelry be a 
little beyond the present stage of the pupil’s powers ; he will 
understand it better by-and-by. ' * 

Frenoh. 

While the boys mostly learn Latin, and a few of them Greek, 
the girls, while not neglecting Latin, study iTciich and (jeirnaii. 
As has often been pointed out, Kretich |)ronunciatiim is in many 
cases weak. A teacher in an important school had actually taught 
his pupils that the letter n, not initial, was entirely quic.scent, 
and so they pronounced mou, mo ; jo;;/, .10 ; and wo/; enfant, mo 
ajffa. He was .strongly advised to attend the Saturday French 
and German classes for teachers, which had .1 very encouraging 
measure of success. This case is adduced .as representative of 
the diminishing cla.ss of men pretending to te.ich a subject of 
which they have no complete knowledge. 

The increasing demand for modern languages, and the rea¬ 
sonable requirement of the IJepartment that dte care should be 
given to the pronunciation of them, have resulted in the institu¬ 
tion of Saturday classes for teachers by competent instructors. 
The attendance has been .satisfactory, and tlie desired end will 


no doubt be gained. If a teacher has interest enough in his 
subject to give up his weekly holiday for it, he ni.iy be trusted 
to get all the good he can out of it. Earnestness of purpose, an 
eager desire for self-improvement, and zeaf in their daily work 
are unlading chai.acteiistics of the teachers of this district. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

CENEKAI.. 

In our September issue we .sli.ill resume 'the Test I’aper 
section which m.iny of our readers find so useful. We have 
ari.inged to publish in September and Novenibci sets of papers 
in the must jiDpular sub|ecls of the .Senior, junior, and rrelimi- 
nary Cambridge i.oc.d Examinations of December next. The 
two p.ipers ill each subject will together cover the whole of the 
prescribed syllabn... 'Hie first p.ipers will jirovide a suitable 
means of testing the work done during the earlier part of the 
year, while the second will enable le.icliers to discover points 
winch requiie levision beloro the actual e\aiiiin.itions take place. 
In our October number will be published a series of revision 
jjapers in the most largely olferecl subjects of the Second and 
Third Class I’lqiiK’ Ksiminalion held by the College of Pre¬ 
ceptors in Deceiiibei. Smqlar revision pajiers for students who 
are to be jnesented fui the January, 1901, Malriculalion Exami¬ 
nation of the Uniicisity o( London will apjiear in the Hecembci 
numijcr. 

TllK first of foiii articles dealing with “ Observational 
A.stronomy,” a subjcrl which is now incliuled in the syllabus 
ol “ Elementary Science ” lor the (jucen’s .Scholarship exami¬ 
nation, IS piiblishcil in tins iminber. The remaining articles 
will ajipear month by month. The current books on Physio¬ 
graphy treat in g very inadequate maniici the aspects ol 
astronomy with which Pr.jfessoi fiiegory has conccincd himself, 
and we believe that those instruclois who are responsible for 
the preji.aration of jiiqjil te.ichers and ollieis for the (Jueen’s 
Scholarshii) examination next December will find the articles 
very helplul and suggestive. 

DiJUlNi; August, the following congresses upon educational 
subjects will be hehl in coniY.-ction with the I’aris Exposition ; 
- -July 30lh.August qlh, higher cduc.ttion ; July 3lst-August 
6th, secondary education ; ;\ugu.sl 2nd-5lh, primary education ; 
August qth-llth. educational Press; August qth-lSlh, steno- 
gr.aphy; August 22nd-25th, psychology; August 29th-Se|)- 
tember 1st, teaching of Art ; August 30th September 0 th, 
pliysical education; July 30th-August 31x1, teaching of social 
science ; August 6tV)-iith, technical and industrial education. 

Ar the summer general meeting of the Incorpoiated Asso¬ 
ciation tjf He:^dm.i.sleis held in the Combination Koom of .St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, under the presidency of Dr. J. (iow, 
the following re.solu lions’were adopted :—“ That in the opinion 
of this As.sociation the draft Order in Council for transferring 
to the Loarrl of Eklucalion certain powers of the Charily Com¬ 
mission is neither aderjuale nor satisfactory, even as a first step 
towards organising secondary education in England, inasmuch 
as (i) the Order does not provide for the transfer to the Board 
of Education of the educational powers under the Charitable 
Trusts Acts and the 'Endowed Schools Acts exercised by the 
Charity Commission ; {2) the Oa-let provides for the concurrent 
exercise of certain powers by the Board of Education and the 
Charily Conimi.ssiun, thus duplicating part of the staff of the 
central authority, and setting up a new authority over schools 
which overlaps instead of absorbing that of the Charity Com- 
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mission. “Thai m all secondary schools for boys where there is 
no cadet corps it is important that the curriculum should include 
instruction in the use of the rifle." 

The following scries of resolutions, proposed by Dr. R. 1‘. 
Scott, on belialf of the Courtpil of the Association, were, .after a 
discussion in which Dt. Oow .said there had been a good deal 
of hysteria, referred back to the Council for further consulta- 
'tion (a) That, in the absence of special agreement, notice 
terminating the engagement of an assistant master should expire 
at the end of a schyol term, and should be given not later than 
seven days from the beginnmg of the term at the end of wliich 
it expires. The Association believes this to be the custom of the 
profession. (/')'That it conduces to the efficiency of schools 
th.il the headmaster should have the sole power both of a])- 
pointing and dismissing .assistant masters. (<) That the he.ad- 
master should be icquired to report, at the next meeting of the 
governors, each change on the staff, (ff) That an assistant 
master summarily dismissed for misconduct should liave no 
appeal save to a law couit. (c) That an assistant master dis¬ 
missed with notice should have the liglit of making, within six 
months after receiving sueh notice, a written ))reseiitment to the 
governing body of the school, hut not of dcm.andiiig a judicial 
hearing. (/) That piovysion should he m.ide by whitii, on the 
motion ol the governing body, an oflicml inrjniiy should be held 
tit Himeta by or on behalf of the Hoard of Education, and the 
result theteoi should he fuimally commuincaled to the paities 
concerned and the governing hody.^’ 

Tiik success which has attended the annual conferences ol* 
science teachers from all jertts of the country, held m London 
during the Christiius vacation, seems to have encouraged the 
science teachers of the Midl.ind counties to try the same ex¬ 
periment locally. A meeting was held at the Kirininghaiii 
lechiiic.rl School, under the presidency of Dr. .Sumjmer, at the 
end of Ust month. Mr. (i. Fletcher, the .Science Inspector for 
the Midland counties, lead a paper on “ Aims and Methods in 
Tcchnic.tl Isducation," and ^li. 11. K. Frew, lleavlm.ister of 
the W.rverley Road Higher Grade .School, Hirmingham, dealt 
with “the Proposed Higher Elementary School.” .Sjicaking 
of the age-limit contained in the recent minute of llie Hoard of 
Education, Mr. brew s.aid that it appeared from statistics he 
had received from forty-eight higher-grade school.-,, out of si.vty 
which would be affected by the age restriction, th.il 4,240 
pupils who were now receiving instruction would be cfiiupellcd 
to leave under the age limit, and that 1,5 j j clulHren who had 
completed a year’s training would have been turned into the 
stieets a ycai ago. Hut as Mr. C. A. Buckmaster, the chief 
Science Inspector of the Boaid of Education, remaikcd in the 
subsequent discussion, the .ailvanlagcs and defects of the new 
scheme can only he ascertained by experience of its operation. 
We are, however, convinced, with Mr.* Buckmaster, of the 
■excellent work which is being accomplished by higher-giade 
■schools, and of the importance of doing nothing to impair their 
good work. * * 

At the recent general meeting of the Agricultural Education 
Committee, the hope was expres.sed that the Board ol Pklucation 
will introduce some modifications into the curricula of the 
training colleges to ensure the qualificcTtions of, at any rate, a 
certain number of trained teachers to give the instruction on 
elementary science and “common things” required by the new 
code. Something may be done in tM.s direction for existing 
teachers and pupil teachers T;>y the summer courses and Satur¬ 
day classes of the county councils. But it is no part of the 
statutory duty of the local authorities to train elementary day- 
school teachers in what is now, under the new Code, practically I 
an obligatory subject, 


A XOTRWORTHV characteristic of the (fistribution of prizes to 
the students ol Univeisity College, I^indon, by Sir Michael 
Foster on July 3rd, was the large number of lady prize¬ 
winners. In many of the faculties all the important prizes 
were secured by women. Lord Reay, President of the College, 
who was in the cliair on the occasion, was sufficiently im¬ 
pressed by the circumstance to offer a prize to the students for 
an ess.iy discussing the reasons for the remarkable succe.ss of 
the ladies. We should like the opportunity of reading some of 
the men’s es'ays. 

During the week lieglijning July i6th an Exhibition of 
Boys’ lUibhies was held af Univeisity College School, London, 
to which the I’rc.siilent and memlicrs of the School Scientific 
.Society invited the parents and friends of the boys. In examin¬ 
ing the exhibits wc vSere most impressed by the diversity of the 
tastes .shown by the boys. Of cour.se, ther 5 were postage .stamps 
g.ilore, wliile liuttcrflies and moths gave (juite a familiar aspect 
to tiic exhibition. Boys, here and there, gave evidence of a 
love for plants, and very occasionally a youth had turned his 
attention to minerals. Photography i.s evidently very popular 
in llio srliool ; one boy, indeed, has systematically photographed 
examples of the ditkicnt styles of architecture in Canterbury 
( albedral ; another boy, with a .scientific turn of mind, has 
made a hobby of micio-phutography, and his photographs of 
diatoms (x 500) aie veiy creilitable. Hut wc were unprepared 
to find .1 collectioii of jilay-hills, .nioihcr of theatre and concert 
progr.onmes, and quite a number of albums of pictorial post¬ 
cards, mostly foreign. A few boys indulge in manual work in 
wood and metal, and there w.is one exhibit ol Rontgen-ray 
[lictiires. Altogether the exhihilion was highly instructive, 
sliovviiig clearly, as it divl, that with a little encouragement 
boys can easily be gotSo use tiv. n leisure wisely. 

The piper lead by the Ileadm.ister of Eton, at the Royal 
United Service Institution, on “ The Kelation of Public Secon- 
daiy Schools to the Orgmisalion ol National Defence,” is very 
propejly giving rise fo ronsidei.able discussion. The improve¬ 
ment in the supply and equipment of our ofticers is, as recent 
events in South Afiica have fully demonstrated, of the most 
iiigent iiiqiorlance. I)i. Wane maintains that a wider diffusion 
of the knowledge of the eUiiiiiiia of inihtaiy science among the 
educated youth of the nation would tenvl not only to raise the 
standaid of military knowledge in the army .and .auxiliary forces, 
but to impiovc the methods of coninninicating that knowledge 
to the rising generation. With the sanction and co-operation of 
the majority of the lie.idmasters of the public scluaols Dr. Warre 
has, in a memorandum to the War Office, urged the dcsirabilhy 
of a new Act of Parliament enacting tliat all persons in statu 
pHpillan fli public stcondary scliools above the age of 15, able 
and willing to bear arms, should be enrolled for the purpose of 
instruction in drill, manceuvre, and the use of arms. 

In a letter which he lias written to The Times, Professor 
Armstrong ni.akes it clear that in his opinion the Headmaster of 
Eton has not gone to the root of tlic matter. The fundamental 
necessity is, says Dr. Aimstrong, improved methods of leaching 
in the eaily years of school life by which the intelligence of 
public-school boys shall be more fully developed, a consiim- 
ination which he consideis c.an only be ensured by an adequate 
training in the scientific meltiod. While fully recognising the 
value of sensible practical teaching of the principles of physical 
and chemical science in maturing and strengthening the intelli¬ 
gence, we are certain that Professor Armstrong goes too far in 
disposing of t^e present excellent work which is being done in 
this direction in many .secondary .schools as “the twaddle called 
science." Nor will his remarks on the fitness of the bead- 
masters of our public schools for their important and onerous 
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duties find many sympathetic hearers. Too many men of 
science regard their own siihjects as the only ones worthy of 
Serious attention. 

The London School Board a short lime ago applied to the 
Board of Kducation to have the existing seventy-nine higher- 
grade departments in connection with their schools recognised 
as higher elementary schools undur the recent hlinule to which 
we have already directed attention. The official reply states 
that in the ojanion of the Hoard of Kducation the establish¬ 
ment of so large a number of higher elementary schools in 

London would not be consistent with the intention of the 

« 

Minute. That intention is that higher elemcntaiy. schools 
should be open to only the most highly cpialified scholars, who 
would be likely to continue their education throughout the 
whole four years’ course of instruction, aad that a higher ele¬ 
mentary school should be furnished to that end, in every case, 
with well-equipped lalxjratories, as in the case of existing 
schools of science. The Board of Kducation wdl be ready to 
entertain a'proposal for the conversion of the schools of science 
provided by the London School Board into higher elementary 
schools, and in localities where additional schools of science 
might, so far as educational reasons are concerned, be recog¬ 
nised, the Board of Education will consider an application for 
the recognition of a higher elementary school. 

The London School Board consider the reply unsali.sfaclory, 
and have addressed a long'letter to the Board of Kducation 
calling attention to a series of arguments which, it is main¬ 
tained, justify their request. The application only a.sks for one 
higher elementary school for every 100,000 inhabitants. The 
London -School Boanl will, it is urged, be able to give evidence 
in reference to the .schools for which they have claimed recog¬ 
nition that the scholars are “ highly qualified.” With the 
approval of the Education Department the I.ondon School 
Board has intentionally made its higher-grade departments of a 
different type from the school of science in order to meet the 
particular requirements of the metropoKs, and any attempt to 
interfere with the literary character of the education ‘.>f the 
higher-grade departments would be, the letter points out, 
very undesirable. The final decision of the Board of Kduca¬ 
tion is being aw'aitcd with the keenest interest by many School 
Boards besides that of London. 

Bkadfiri.I) Coi.ucoii has been celebrating its Jubilee by 
performances of the “ Agamemnon.” The Bradfield Greek play 
is justly famous, and this year all the parts were taken by lioys, 
and the orchestra also consisted of boys only. The theatre, as 
is well known, was cut from a chalk-pit by the W.arden in 1888, 
and has been copied from the theatre at Epidaurus, the only 
unsgioiled example which remains of the old Greek theatre. 
Except for the discarding of masks and the high rolhurni, all 
the essential features of Greek tragedy w'eie leproduced. The 
music was specialty composed for this revival by Mr. Abdy 
Williams, the Director of Music at Bradfield College, and one 
of our few authorities on Greek music. The ancient modes had 
this year been discarded in favour of the ordinary major and 
minor modes, but the setling w.a.s singularly appropriate, 
though many critics complained of want of tune and variety. 
The orchestra consisted of six lyres, exact copies of the ancient 
eitiarae, and four flutes, modelled on some that were dug up 
at Pompeii. The spectacular effect was much admired, the 
dresses of actors and chorus being not only archxologically 
correct but entirely satisfactoiy to the -esthetic sen.se. 

The acting was singularly even, all conceened declaiming 
with distinctness. A. P. Blunt made a noticeable Clytiemnestra, 
and G. K. Leach—a son of Mr. A. E". Leach, the Charity 
Commissioner and Historian—was sufficiently sinister as Aegis- 


thus, while G. R. Barker, senior prefect and cricket captain, 
showed considerable cleverness in the part of the Watchman. 
L. Starcy .showed him.self an actor of real gifts, standing out 
from the rest in the part of Cas.sandra. flThe chorus, in which, 
were included the college wicket-keeper and fast bowler, sang 
well and performed their evoltfLions round the altar with 
dignity. Among the visitors were the Lord Chancellor, the 
President of the Board of Trade, Sir Rennell and Lady Kodd, 
the Warden of Merton, the Principal of Brasenose, and the 
headmasters of Winchester, Charterhouse, Marlborough, Bed- 
lord, Clifton and Sherborne. The Biadfieldr jubilee year is 
also Ijeing signalised by the appearance of a History of the 
College, conlribuled by various old boys, and edited by Mr. 
A. E. Leach. Mr. E’rowde is the publisher. The History 
traces the progress of St. .Andrew’s College from its foundation, 
by the “Tom Stevens” of Mozley’s “Reminiscences” to the 
present day. It Contains a full account of the doings of Brad- 
ficld lioys in the past and is rich in anecdotes and amusing 
recollections. 

Dr. II. J. Si'ENc-ER, in his article on “The Athletic Master 
in Public Schools,” in the July number of the Contemporary 
Kevira’, defines an athletic master as one who is appointed 
solely or principally on the ground of Jiis proficiency in .school 
games. The picture of such a mastei’s work in school, even if 
it were only half true, would show what a pernicious influence 
the athletic inastei often ^xert.s. “ llis returns to colleagues 
(for report purposes) aie .ipl to be, like Greek verbs, ‘irregular 
, and defective’; his class-room re.sembles a lost property office, 
his desk a waste-paper basket, and his own rooms jiresent ever- 
changing views of most admired disorclei. Of all men he is 
least cap.iblc of inspiring a right attitude towards work, or of 
enforcing the incidents of a routine. Of professional zeal he is 
entirely destitute ; he has no sense of the dignity of his pro¬ 
fession, and his work is chararterised by a loud voice^ and 
perfunctory manner. Ills pupils, lecognising in him a kindred 
Spirit, soon learn to regard him with feelings of afleclioii mingled 
with contempt. ” 

In a short contribution to the Westminster /Ceview for July, 
Mr. A. T. Simmons deals with the subject of “ Science in 
Higher Grade Schools.” He briefly traces the growth of the.se 
higher elementary schools, describes their work, and urges the 
necessity for removing any impediments to the future develop¬ 
ment of the prosperous Schofils of Science which have been 
started in connection with many of them. 

A CORRESPONDENT .sends us the following attting from The 
Western Daily Press, which we reprint with pleasure 
“ There is perh.aps no way in which the children of British 
officets can be more reasonably helped than by the provision of 
really excellent education for them. It gives them that which 
in the ordinary course of affairs would have been theirs. The 
Governors of the Redland High School for Girls, in offering 
free studentships for the daughters of British officers who have 
fallen in the war, are s&‘ting an excellent example. The re¬ 
markable educational results obtained by this school are the 
he.st [lossible proof that this offer is one which the widows of 
officers may most gladly accept for their children.” 

The following lesson in natural history is from the /loyal' 
College of Science Magazine: — Scene; Reptile House, Zoo. 
Tine: Whit Monday. Paterfamilias loq.: “Vus, my dears, 
and when the frogs grow older th^y get a tail, and then they’re 
lizards, and then they get older ^ older, and longer 'n longer, 
and their legs drop off’n then they’re snakes.” 

With the view of assisting teachers in rural elementary 
schools to work on the lines recently suggested by the Board 
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of Education, the Technical Education Committee of the Essex 
County Council have arranged for their teacher in biology to 
give a free series of six outdoor demonstrations on field botany 
on Saturday afternoons. The meetings are to be held at diffe¬ 
rent centres in the county within walking distance from a railway 
Station. The demonstration^ are restricted to school teachers, 
who must pay their own expenses, but any teacher who takes 
an interest in general natural history is eligible. The meetings 
will take the form of rambles through typical bits of country, 
and in this way an introductory knowledge will be gained of the 
wild plants of the county. 3 'he object of the series is to st\idy 
the life of plants, especially in relation to their physical sur¬ 
roundings, to illi^strate methods of leaching in the field, as well 
as to cultivate a desire to adopt somewh.it similar metho<Is of 
instruction in the rural schools. Other natural objects will not 
be neglected, especially if, as in the case of insects, they come 
within the circle of influences that directly affect the life history 
of a plant. 

Thr governing body of the London .School of Economics and 
Political Science have again offered six studentships for compe¬ 
tition in the session 1900-1 among University Extension stu¬ 
dents. The awards will be made by the Council of the London 
Society at the end of *he session to those students who arc 
reconimended by the lecturers .and examiners in economics and 
political science as mo-t likely to profit by more adv.inced or 
more specialised work in the subifct. Holders of these stu¬ 
dentships will be entitled to free admission to the lectures and 
classes of the scliool for o. e year, renewable for a second and 
a third year if the reports on their diligence are satisfactory. 

In order to jirovide a supply of capable men for commercial 
work in Erench colonies, a colonial institute is to be opened in 
Marseilles. Students of the institute will be sent alinad at the 
exjsen.se of the .Slate, to collect information, which will be fur¬ 
nished to commercial hou-.es in the form of detailed reports. 
Instruction is to be given in bol.itry, /oology, natural hisU/ty, 
colonial geography, and history. There will be a museum of 
plants, minerals, skc., so that the student m.ay become ac- 
(juainted with the actual products of the colonies; also a school 
of medicine to familiarise him with diseases peculiar to tropical 
countries. It is probable that arrangements will also be made 
for teaching Oriental languages. 

The object of the China A*ssociation .School of Pr.actical 
Chinese which has now been established is to tnable*_voung 
men going out to China to acquire such a practical knowledge 
of colloquial Chinese as will be of some value to them on arriv¬ 
ing in that country. The language taught will be that known 
as Southern Mandarin, the dialect spoken throughout the 
Yang-tze Valley ami generally employed over four-fifths of the 
Empire. The teaching will be conducted exclusively by native 
teachers. These gentlemen have been selected by Mr. George 
Brown, late Her Majesty’s Consul at Kiukiang, who proceeded 
direct to China for the purpose, and who will fiave flic super¬ 
vision of the work in London. It is^ioped that by the end of 
the year the new school may he incorporated as one of the 
teaching branches of the University of London. 

The Organisations Committee of the Women's Industrial 
Council are desirous of placing before the public the following 
scheme ;—It has been .suggested that a collection of drawings, 
water colours, photographs of buildings, scenery, and places of 
interest, and reproductions the best pictures and studies of 
old masters in the chief galleries of Europe, should be instituted 
for tlje purpose of circulation among the various working girls’ 
clubs of London. The club workers who belong to the organi¬ 
sations committee believe that such a circulating collection 


would, by affording ever-changing objects of interest, brighten 
the girls’ lives and arouse their powers of observation. For the- 
purpose of starting such a collection the committee invite the 
active sympathy of that large section of the public that is con¬ 
vinced of the influence of art as an educator, and hope to receive 
a sufficient number of photographs and other reproductions as 
may enable them to inaugurate the movement during the pte- 
.sent season. Subscriptions will also be gratefully received. All 
offers of help may be addressed to Miss Amy Joseph, hon. secre- 
34 > Inverness Terrace, W. 

Seven hundred and seventy-nine candidates entered for the 
last Cam])ridge Higher Loeal Examination, which was held at 
twenty-three centres. The new regulations containing the an¬ 
nouncement of set subjects in the various groups for December, 
1901, and June, 1902s as well as for December, 1900, and June, 
1901, can now be obtained from the local secretaries, or from 
Dr. Keynes, Syndicate Hiiilding.s, Cambridge. Changes have 
been introduced in the regulations for Latin, Greek, and 
History. • 

The Civil Service Commissioneis announce that on Sep¬ 
tember iSth, I90<j, and following days, a competitive examina¬ 
tion will be held in London, Edinburgh, Dublin, Bedford, 
Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, Plymouth, Aberdeen, Glasgow, Belfast, and Cork, at 
which examination too candidates will be selected for clerk¬ 
ships of the Second Division of tVie Civil Service. Intending, 
cundukites must m.)ke application on forms obtainable from the 
.Secretary, Civil Service Coimnis.sion, S.W., which must be re¬ 
turned to him on or before August 30th, 191x3. The limits of 
age are 17 and 20. Candidates must be of the prescribed age 
on the tirsi day of the •jxaminalion. The fee for attending the 
examination is/'2. The salaries of clerks in the .Second Divi¬ 
sion, (or a daily attendance of not lesi than seven hours, com¬ 
mence at seventy pounds per annum, and rise by annual incre¬ 
ments as follows, viz.:—From /^'jo to .^too by annual in- 
cremetits of l-'n.#) .^loo to by annual increments of 
£•] ids. From .^190 to .^250 by annual increments of £v 3 . 
There is a higher gr.ide of the Second Division, with salaries 
commencing at /^25o per annum, and rising by annual incre¬ 
ments of 10 to .,^350. Promotion to this higher grade depends 
on positive merit, and not on seniority. 

This competition is of peculiar interest, as it is the first to 
be lieki under the revised regulations. The subjects of exami¬ 
nation are as follows; -(i) Handwriting and orthography, in¬ 
cluding copying manuscript: (2) Arithmetic; (3) English 
composition ; {4) Precis, including indexing and digest of re¬ 
turns ; (5) Book-keeping and Shorthand writing ; (6) Geography 
and English History ; (7) Latin, or French, or German (transla¬ 
tion from and into the language); (8) Elementary Mathematics, 
viz., Euclid, Books I.-IV., and Algebra up to and including 
the binomial theorem ; (9) Inorganic Chemistry, with elements 
of Physics. Not more than four of the subjects numbered 4 to 
9 may be offered. As this list coincides as nearly as possible 
with the curriculum of the higher forms of most secondary 
schools, teachers who have to prepare candidates for the Civil 
Service, and at the same time attend to the rest of a large form, 
will find this new arrangement a great boon. ^ 

An Open Competitive Examination for the situation of 
A.ssistant Examiner in the Patent Office will be held in London, 
commencing on September nth, 1900. The number of situa¬ 
tions to be fiUgd will be the number vacant at the time of the 
examination. The number now vacant is ten. The limits of 
age for these situations is ai and 24, and candidates must be of 
the prescribed age on the first day of the examination. Appli- 
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cation forms olaaiiiahic Irom (he Secretary, Ci\il Service Com- headmasters and 21 liead mistresses, 169 assistant masters, and 


niissinii, S.W., must he lelurned to him not later than August 
1900. The syllabus of the examination is as follows, 
viz. : • (i) English Composition ; (2) Aiitlimelic (including 
vulgar and deuni.il Ir.K.tioiis) ; {5) I’recis; (.() Geonieiry 
Kuclid I TV, VI. and .\I., I’r.ictical (leonieiry, including ele¬ 
ments of pi.actical solid geometry ; (5) Mechanical drawing, i.e., 
machinedi.iwing ; ( 0 ) Mechanics -^latic.s and l))naiiiics, treated 
withoul the aid of the Dilferenti.il Calculus, .Mechanism to 
include h,,ih theoretical and pr.ictical acijiMinlanee with the 
subject ; (7) Chemistry org.inic and inoig.inic, iiieluilir.g prac¬ 
tical ini.dysis ; (S) I'.leclricity and Magnetism, including a 
piaclical Unowlcdge ; (9) Hydrostatics, llyiliaubcs, ayd I'neu- 
malics, treated without the atd of the Uiffeiential Calculus, 
(.'andidatis riiiist pass to the satisfaction of the Civil .Senice 
(amiii'issioners 111 one of the .subjects numbered 6, 7> 
accoiding to the ii.ilitre of the sitii.ition vac.int, i.e., according 
as the duties to lie perforincd render .1 Knowledge of mecli.inics 
and mechanism, of chemistry, or of electiicitj and niagneltsm 
absolutely rtecessary. The lemaining subjects are ojitional. 
The obbgatoiy subject in respect of the ten sitii.ilioiis at present 
vacant is Mccli,lines and Mech.inisin. 'I'lie -.daty of Assist ml 
I'Xamiiiers in the IKiti-nt tilliie coniuicnces at /, 150 a )e ir, and 
rises by annual iiicrimcnts of ,,(^15 to There is a jno- 

s|)ect of |)roiiiotion to a small higher class w itli a s.il.iiv com¬ 
mencing at /,50O .mil rising to / 700. A Ice of will be 
leijuiicd horn each candidate jittending the es.inini.itioii. 

Ekkai'Ii.m. — For line 4, column !, page 244 of our l.ist issue 
■read ‘‘a denarius of C.esar.” 

n'JiLSH. 

I’Kl.Nt ii'Ai, Rkk.'Iifi,, at the iccent ruieetings bunging the 
session of the North Wales University (ajllegc to a close, le- 
ported that an ajijilication had been received from a conference 
of cilucational authorities, ipiairy maiiagcis, and worKinen 
at Kestiniog urging that a School ol Mines should be established 
at the College. The inattci came before the Court of (iovei- 
nois, when a depiit.ition from the coiifeicnce siipjiortcd the 
ajiphcation with a remaiKable statistical stateineiit, in which it 
was .shown that over 30,000 workmen, chiefly acUdls, were erii- 
ploycil in North Wales in the cjiiairy and mining industries. 
No class of the population had l.iken a Keener interest in edu- 
c.ilional c|ULSlions in general, 01 contributed more generously in 
proportion to its rcsouices, than the ijuarrymcn of North Wales. 
The Court gave a favourable reply to the deputation and had 
ni.icle arraiigeinenis for the holding of another conference to 
discuss the means by which the eslahlislnnent of a .School of 
Mines ,vt the College could best be elfccled. 

• f 

'Tiik part of the report of the Charity Commissioners which 
dc.als with the Welsh Intermediate .Schools has been published 
separately. Many of the facts about W( Ish secondary education 
contained in this rcpiini are of more than loc.il interest. The 
light which ihe reports of the examiners of the Central Welsh 
Boird throw on the characteristic qualities and deliciencies of 
Welsh pupils may he cited as an instance. It appears that an 
aptitude for the literary .side of ediic.ilion, accomjianied with a 
certain impatience of the dcm.cnds made hy severe and exact 
stii^Iies, is discernible. Under tlic head of .Science U is inci¬ 
dentally pointed out that there is a too iiniloiin tendency to 
reproduce the text book, vague notions of the sc(|uence of steps 
in the proof of a geometrical iiroposition are too common, and 
there is an absence of clear ideas as to the nature of experi¬ 
mental verification. » 

Tiik Collective Staff for the 93 Welsh schools with which 
the Charity Commissioners deal in their report consists of 72 


183 assistant mistresses. The permanent staff is therefore 445 
teachers to 7,390 scholars, or a [iroportion of a little over l to 
16. The cmoluincnls from all sources of^the 72 headmasters 
amount approxiiii.itely to ;^20,090 6s. Sd., and of the 21 head 
mistresses, to .,^4,874 5s., showinjj an average of about 
for each lieatlm.Tsler, and about £2'^2 for each head mistress. 
The salaries paid to the 169 assistant masters amount to about 
.,{,20,598, and llic salaries p.vid to the 183 assistant mistresses 
ainoiim to ahoiil /{ iS.373i or an average .salary for each a.s.si.stant 
master of iie.irly £122, and for each assistant mistress of a little 
over Z ioo. 

SCOTTISH. 

Lout) UAi.KottK’s Education Bill has not yet reached tlie 
.second le.iding in tin- House ol Ciommons, and in view of the 
lateness of the .session and the determined opposition that has 
been raiseil, it seems as if llic Covernnienl had given up all hope 
of passing it this session. In the circuinslances, those most 
iiiteresied in higher education believe this to he .1 vvi.se decision. 
It IS recognised that any attempt to jiuss Ihe Bill in the limited 
time now available would lead to d.tngeious com promises which 
inighl lob the Bill of ils most valuable and esseilLi.al features, 
licitei wait ajeai or two yeais loi a t«)od Bill tb.in accept an 
crnisculaled one now. 

Mu. Bkvcu, Af.l'., at a recent confcieiice with Ihe members 
of tbe .Aberdeen School Bo.ird, .strongly supported the demand 
for a Consultative Coinuntlce. He feels that it would greatly 
’sliiiiulale inlcre'l in educational qucslions if they had some 
hotly which was competent and aulhori.sed to discuss lhe.se 
(juestions .and to advise the Gov 1 riimeiit regarding them. The 
.Scotch Falucalion Departnienl is located in London, and 
there is no ceiilral authority in .Scotland, and without giving 
anv [lowers to this cential authority which would interfere with 
or hamper the work of the Hejarlmenl, he thinks it would be 
very useful and iiii|<otlant to have .1 body in Scotland to discuss 
these ijiieslions, to focus [lublic opinion, and to endeavour to 
inlhienci- and convey to the Department the ojiiiiions of Scot¬ 
land on these mattcis. 

Thf. disiniss,al of Mr. Andeisoii, Rector of the Callender 
High .School, is of more than local importance, owing to the 
strong .and unique action the Scotch Falucation Dejiarlmcnt has 
taken in regard to it. Mr. Anderson was dismis.sed without 
.iny rezson htung assigned, and, in face of the most satisfactory 
reports fiom year loyc.ir by independent examiners. The Scotch 
Education Dcp.arlinent, who leceived notice of the motion for 
dismissal, sent a coinmimicalion to the Board slating, inter alia, 
that “ My Lords think it light to give expre.ssion to the high 
opinion which, fioni the reports upon the school, they have 
formed with res|)ecl Vi Mr. Anderson’s services.” The .sting of 
the letter, however, is in the last paragraph, which says that 
“In view of the notice of motion for dismissal, my Lords have 
felt It to he thcf.- duty to suspend the grant under the minute of 
April, 1899 ” (amouiiting*lo £300). “ Such grants are justified 

only when my Lords are convinced that every local eft’orl is 
given to the [iroinotion of clficiency of the school both by ade¬ 
quate finatieial contributions and by the considerate encourage¬ 
ment given to the stalf.” The McLaren Trust, which literally 
subsidises the school, followed the load of the Department, and 
suspended payment of its contribution. Notwithsl.anding all 
this, the dismissal was /sffecled by a majority of three to two. 
A meeting of ratepayers was thereupon summoned, at which 
the action of the majority was condemned and repudiated, and 
the members of the Board called on to resign. The two mem¬ 
bers of the minority and one of the majority have acted on the 
resolution and resigned. The two remaining members have 
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heroically determined to die at their posts, but as they do not 
constitute a quorum the Board is already defunct, and as School 
Board members they are jtractically dead. The Depart¬ 
ment have as yet taken no action in the circumstances, but 
they will probably order a new election and meanwhile retain 
the services of M r. Anderson.* 

Tub papers in the Leaving Certificate Examinations pre¬ 
sented no new features this year save the oral test in Modern 
Languages. That in German was entirely satisfactory, whde 
the one in French*was ju'jt the reverse. No one has yet 
been able to determine whether the string of words arrangcil m 
sentences was niciint to convey any idea or not. I’erhaps the 
examiner wilt divulge the secret in his report. Ridreulous 
features always manage to find a place in the 1‘rench p.ipers. 
In the Higher Gr.xde paper pupils aie asked to give an .iccouiu 
of Rabelais’ great novel. The Dep.irlnienl propose to taboo 
all knowledge that is not got at first hand hy the pupils tlnni- 
selves, but suiely they do not expect school jmptls to read 
Rabelais in the original. From the question one would hope 
that the examiner h.id not done so. 

IRISH. 

TttF. Report of the Cr*nimissioners of Kdiic.ilion in Ireland 
for tSpp h.asjust been |)ublishtd. It gives an .icconnt of the 
income and sl.itc ofihoso scliools which possess .my eiulownient 
other than that ilciived fioin the Jntei mediate .jsiem. The 
endowment (ehielly for sccomlary schoijis) is very small, being 
mainly tlie Ulstei Royal .Schools’ Endowment, and it is dc- 
cre.tsing owing to the leduction of rents all over the country. 
The total income for 1899 was .47>6,)2 i8s. yd., which is les> 
by jft.ooo than tbe receipts for 189S. Out n( this income 
/.’/51 15s. od. was spent in annuities to reined hcidmasters. 
This sum, however, will gradually cca.se w'lth the deaths of the 
old headniasteis pievious to the ineseiit system. 

KAoif sehoijl is under a Local Ho.ird of Management ; the in¬ 
spector IS appointed hy the Lord Lieutenant. Mr. Murphy gives 
a ilet.ailed account of the condition of o.aeli school. 'I'lie num¬ 
ber of studenl.s is small, the largest being that of Rorloia Royal 
School, F.miiskillen, under Dr. Biggs (one of the best scliools 
in Ireland), which li.is no jaipils, 92 of whom are lioardeis. 
Nevertheless, the number in the schools as a whole has con¬ 
siderably increased since 1891, when they wcie reorganised 
under the scheme of the Educational Enilowmcnls Commission, 
while their cllicieiicy--judgedat least liy the result* of lh,?Inlct- 
mediate examinations—is very high .among Irish schools. In 
1S90 the total number in the Ulster Royal Schools was 89, and 
13 pas.sed the Intermediate examinations. Othei endowed 
schools had 121 pupils, of whom 30 passed. In 1S99, in Bic 
schools altogether, there were 590 pupils, with 20S jiasses. 

> 

Thk inspector gives a f.tvourable account of the teaching, 
especially in Latin and French, which he was himself best 
qualified to test. F'rench was lauglit as a living* language, with 
correct piomincialion not always tha»case in Ireland, In two 
subjects, however, he urges strongly the need of impiovement - 
drawing and experimental science. In in.any of the schools no 
science is taught, and in none is it taught adequately, or with 
proper equipment and an angenicnf.s. A good deal of room for 
improvement also exists in regard to the lmilding.s and the .sani¬ 
tary and other arrangements. Considering that over .,^’5,000 
endowment is spent in these schools solely fur educational 
purpo.ses, and that they cail^receive very considerable endow¬ 
ment from the Intermediate and also from the Science and 
Art Department, it is disap;>ointing that the numlier of pupils 
is not larger, the equipment of the schools better, and the 
education given wider. 


Thk Report of the Intermediate Board for 1899 has just ap¬ 
peared. The numbers entering for the examinations in 1899 
were 8,395; g'*'®—2>23L boys—6,134, being a decrease of— 
boys, 1,063, and girls, 396, total, 1,459, as compared with 1898. 
This was chiefly due to the raising of the lower limit of age in 
the preparatory grade. In 1898 thf total number of students 
who presented tliemsolves was 9,073 ; in 1899 it was 7*7^0. 
The percentage of passes was the highest yet reached—68 boys, 
69 girls—due perhaps to the more reasonable nature of the 
papers set, owing to public agitation. 

The total income of the Board for 1899 was ;{|'tOl,291 5 *- 3 ^-> 
o( which ^,53,093 IIS. 7d. wXs given in results fees among 363 
schools, 210 boys’ schools and 153 girls’schools. It is curious 
th.il, while the Leinster boys’ schools received .if 16,502, and the 
Ulster /,8,33s in re'^lls fees, the Ulster girls’ schools earned 
/.5>0S‘''. -md ihe Leinster only .1^4,973. The highest sum taken 
by .my one school—the Christian Brothers' School, North Rich- 
monil Street, Dublin was over/T,600. 

l.x' their reports, the Examiners speak more highly than usual 
of the work done. This, too, is probably due to the nature of 
llie [xipcrs. They complain less of evidence of cramming and 
mere memory work, and in some instances give high praise. 
The li.ickward state of jihysical science in Irish schools is 
shown in the .small number taking Chcraistiy or I’hysics (the 
only science subjects, with the exception of some Botany for 
girl.s, on the programme). Out of the 7,760 pupils examined, 
only 892 took either of these subjects. 

I r is hoped that the reforms about to be instituted in the 
Intel mediate .System, the regulation of the Government Science 
.uid Alt Cl.i.sScs by the new Irish Department, the co-ordination 
of these courses with ti'ose of the Inlcimediale, and the granting 
ol s[,erinl sums for science a|)paratus, will greatly alter this stale 
of things. 

Mil. Ti ti.x’Kici r, in gnswer to a quest ion lately put by Mr. F’ield 
in the jllnuse of Commons, staled that tlic fee for each course in 
the summer classes Im teachers in the College of .Science, Dublin, 
was/'2 2s., except to teachers under the National Board, or 
belonging to Science and Art classes, while te.ichers attending 
summer classes in the ('ollege of Science, London, are admitted 
free, irceive r.iilw.iy fare .and £}, towards expenses. Out of 81 
teachers aUeinling the classes in Dublin last year, only 3 paid 
the fees. This .shows that very few Internieiliate teachers 
attended, for only alsmt 21 Intennedialc schools have .Science 
and Art classes in Ireland. Vet it was for these very teachers 
the classes wi re started. It is lioped the new Department will 
lie able to lemedy this .inomaly, as owing to the little employ¬ 
ment in science te.acfliiig hitficrto obtainable, there is great need 
of good science teachers in such schools. 

The National Board are holding speci.al ela-sses for the 
instruction of teachers in priimary schools in the giving of 
oliject lessons, and in training of the hand and eye, subjects 
that will be introduced under the reforms of the Board. A 
very Urge number of te.ichers have applied for admission to 
the classes. About 400 were invited, but many more have 
a.sked leave to attend, and arrangements will lie made to 
include tliem. 

A 

The Central Association of Irish Schoolmistresses arc ar¬ 
ranging for a series of lectures and practical training during the 
autumn in preparation for tlie Examination for Teachers held 
by Trinity College, Dublin, on January 3rd, 1901. They have 
invited Mr. Keatinge, I.«cturer in Education, Oxford, to come 
to Ireland for a month for this purpose. It is expected that 
some of the important educational institutions under the 
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Loretto nuns, and one of the training colleger for women 
primary teachers, will also obtain lectures and criticism lessons 
at the same time. 

Tiik Examinations for Women held by Dublin University 
have long been declining owing to their unsuitability to the 
present state of girls’ education in Ireland, and the number 
entering for them has now becortu: .so small that the Hoard have 
decided on re-organising the course. It is intended to make 
them identic.il with the Honour Entrance Examination in sub¬ 
jects, marking, standard and papers, with one exception, that a 
modern language may be .substituted for Greek. A certificate 
will be given to those who pass. Ax. this will represetit a recog¬ 
nised test and attainment, the change ni.ay increase the interest 
in the examination. The majority of gills, however, will prefer 
to enter the Royal Uiiiveisity and obtain a degree. The 
teaching and degreeo of Dublin University are wholly closed 
to women. In this respect Trinity College stands almost alone 
among the universities of civilised countries. 

CURRENT HISTORY. 

There are, or have been, rumours of a dissolution of Parlia¬ 
ment. In these d.ays we are never sure how long a House of 
Commons will last, though with recent Conservative Cabinets 
we seem to have been drifting; back into an approach to the full 
legal length of life for our elected House. In the eighteenth 
century, after the much ill-commented Septennial Act was 
passed, it was almost universal, except in the case of the demise 
of the Crown, for P.arliament to run out its allotted space. 
Since the Reform Acts of 1832, on the other hand, with the 
exception we have noted above, P.irliat'.'enls have been pieina- 
turcly cut short by ministerial crises. It would take us beyond 
our prescrilicd limits to indicate the re.a.sons for the dillcrences 
between the institutions of the eighteenth .and nineteenth cen¬ 
turies, but they serve as one of many warnings against rcganling 
our Pailiamcntary institutions as semper faPem. 

Essex county, M.assachusetts, is not .so large as Essex county, 
England, and its chief town, Salem, [josscsses but 35,000 
inhabitants, yet it has an “ Institute ” which publishes Historical 
Collections, issued quarterly. Some half-do/ten of its numbers 
have lately come into our hands, and we have derived riiiich 
interest front turning over their page.s. These consist mainly of 
verbal reprints of documents, sometimes hitherto unprinted, 
illustiativeof the history of New England. The first impressions 
derived are th,rt American history falls into faiily marked 
periods. First there is the early colonising period, when religion 
is to the fore, and most astonishing, we suppose, to t»ie majority 
of Englishmen would be the pages which tell of a community 
whose chii f interests were the doings of Congregational churches. 
Vet here are such documents printed as a matter of course as 
interesting items m the history of the country. 

Thk.'I follows a period during which commerce, in its infant 
beginnings, appears uppermost. (Quaint stories of “skippers” 
relating their voyages and adventures, and of old-world com¬ 
merce in general as carried on in Salem. Then comes the 
“ Revolution-ary " period, with its incidents of war as conducted 
in file colonies which were so soon to become sovereign states. 
And so we drift down the years till we arrive at modem times, 
with obituary notices of members of the Institute. Nor let the 
Englishman suppose that genealogy does not flourksh in New 
England. “Old” families, which can trace tjjeir ancestry to 
English shores, are the aristocracy of the United States, while 
descent from “Pilgrim Fathers” is the equivalent there of 
“ blue blood ” in the mother country. 


Wb are strongly tempted just now to .say, “ How history 
repeats itself 1 ” Our fathers knew the Crimean War with its 
blunders and it.s final triumph, its “ soldiers’ battles’’and its 
magnificent, unwarlike deeds; they knevr also a Chinese war, 
the troops destined for which were detained in India to help 
suppress the Mutiny. So we, iholr children, know a war with 
similar incidents to those of 1854-55, and following hard upon, 
ju.st as fifty years ago, we are hearing of trouble in China and 
Residencies in danger. As we write all England, nay, all 
Europe, is asking, as in 1857, of women and children exposed 
to infuriated Eastern rage, “ Are.they safe ?” ^’'ct, of course, 
there are dillcrences. Our fathers lived from day to day, nay, 
from week to week’for news; ux live from hour to hour. The 
telegraph ami the multiplication of newspapers adds to the 
rapidity of events, and the fever of excitement, though no 
deeper, is higher. 


MR. IT. G. WELLS COMES BACK TO 
EARTH.' 

The .adoption ol the system of tcacSiing Zoology by “types” 
has probably done more than anything else to improve bio¬ 
logical teaching during the present century. The study of the 
characteristics of weil-clio.«,'.-n representatives of the chief fami¬ 
lies of living things is held to be the best preliminary training 
for the student, enabling him as he advances to understand the 
facts on which current systems of classification are ba.sed, and 
in due course to make those broad generalisations of which bio- 
logi.sls are justly pioud. 

The .same plan of proceeding from the special to the general 
is common, too, in the leaching of pedagogics. The scholastic 
neophyte is at the beginning of his course of tiaining introduced 
to the work of typical teacheis, and after he has to some ex¬ 
tent assimilated tlA; ideas of lhe^^e patterns the novice is encou¬ 
raged to himself create and develop plams. But there is a 
danger that the ens-iuiples and models placed before the stu¬ 
dent m.rj' be too much alike, built on the same general plan, as 
it were, and give ii.se to wh.at is already too common a belief, 
that there is but one way of .salvation for the schoolmaster, that, 
namel)’, which runs by way of the public school and older 
university. « 

With no such intention, as far as we know, Mr. Wells has 
raiseiT thouglits of this kind by his latest creation, Mr. Lewi¬ 
sham. Hut it must he said at once Mr. Lewisham does not, nor 
was he intended to, represent a good schoolmaster. But he 
comes of a class .and was brought up in circumstances .so dif¬ 
ferent from those which supply the schoolmasters of our public 
and grammar schools that one must needs wonder whether there 
is not a promising recruiting area, at present haidly tried, from 
which good schoolmasters, with new ideas and ideals, could be 
drawn. .Then* was the making of a fine leader of boys in 
Mr. Lewisham. 

When introduced to the reader, he is young enough in years 
—he is only eighteen—but has remarkably clear ideas of the 
part each individual must take in his own advancement in life. 
Round his bed-room study were to be found his guiding prin¬ 
ciples, duly chronicled “ in a clear, bold, youthfully florid 
hand ” ; “ What man has done man can do,” “ Who would con- 
trol others must first control himself,” and the only portrait on 
the walls at this stage was that jif Carlyle. He has not yet 
passed the London Matriculatioti, it is true, but then be has 
designed a wonderful “ schema,” showing the dates of his B.A., 

t “ Love and Mr. l^ewisbam.” By H. G. Wells. 323 pp. (Harper 
Bros.) 69. 
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M.A., and gold medal at the University of London. Every¬ 
thing, indeed, points to a successful career. Even the dis¬ 
advantages of living on forty pounds a year, non-resident, as the 
junior master of the V^hortley Proprietary School, will be more 
than compensated by the independence of character and the 
Spartan simplicity of the material requirements to which he will 
become accustomed. 

And then Ethel Henderson must needs visit her aunt, Mrs. 
Frobisher, who lives at Whortley and has a boy, Teddv, who 
goes to the Proprietary School. l..ewi.shani, of course, sees Ethel 
in the Frobishers’ pew under the gallery when he is ‘‘ on 
duty ” with the boys at church. This is the beginning of the 
mischief. “Little chins and nose-tips” interfere with Lewi¬ 
sham’s translation of Horace in the first chapter, in the second 
be has found a way of speaking to Ethel, in the third he dis¬ 
covers he is in love, and then follow in rapid succession the 
unpleasant meeting in the avenue with the headmaster, Mr. 
Bonover, the scandalous ramble, the neglected jtreparation, with 
its natural setjiience—a term’s notice. 

But throughout there is traced, with all the skill for which 
Mr. Wells is jii-tly f.inious, the conflict between Lewisham’s 
love and his career. For a time it looks as if all hope of the 
career is lost—but Ethel goes back to Clapham, and a new era 
begins. 

Lewisham is chosen to become a .science teacher in training 
at the Royal College of Science, 

“ and be paid a guinea a week lor listening to lectures —lec¬ 
tures beyond his most ambitious dreams ! Among the name.s 
that swam before his eyes was Huxley, and then Lockyer ! 
What a chance to gel ! Is it any wondei that for three memo¬ 
rable years the cars'er prevailed with him?” He succeeded, 
“in spite of the Whortley check, licking up paper certificates 
indeed like a devouring flame.” 

Lewisham’s friendship with Miss Heydinger, a fellow-student 
in the biological laboratory, all hcljis the career, and hy- 
and-hy Pithel is forgotten, and the hero sjems fairly on the 
way to any form of success ohe likets to imagine. Rut Lewi¬ 
sham one day accepts the invitation of Lagune to be present at 
a spiritualistic seance, with a view to scientific criticism, and 
there he meets Ethel again, no other than Lagunc’s typewriter, 
and as subsequent events show, Chaffery, the medium, is her 
stepfather. We cannot pretend, if we wished, to give an ade¬ 
quate account of the renewed conflict. Lose triumphs. Ethel 
becomes Mrs. Lewisham, and the man and wife enter upon their 
new experiences on a guinea a week and a capital of about sixty 
pounds. The consequent fretting and scheming, added to the 
inevitable sordidness of life in such circumstances in l.ondon, 
leads naturally to misunderstandings, followed, however, by a 
subsequent reconciliation, and at the end Lewisham learns he 
is soon to take up the responsibilities of fatherhood. He is left 
soliloquising with the old Whortley “ chema,” yellow and 
torn, in his hands— 

“ * And yet—it is almost as if Life had played mc"a trick— 
promised so much—given so little 1 . . .’ 

“‘No! One must not look at it in that way ! That will not 
do ! That will mt do.’ 

“ ‘ Career I In itself it is a career—the most important career 
in the world. Father ! Why should I want more ? ’ 

“‘And .... Ethel! No wonder she seemed shallow . . . 
she has been shallow. No wonder .she w.as restless. Unful¬ 
filled.What had .she to do ? She was drudge, she was 

toy . . .” 

‘“Yesl This is life. This alone is life ! For this we were 
made and born. All these other things—all other things—they 
are only a sort of play.’ ” 

Such is very inadequately the general outline of the book, 
.'but it completely fails to give any idea of the charm and 


interest of every page. Mr. Lewisham, with all his faults, will 
live side by side with Mr. lioopdriver, well-known to every 
reader of Mr. Wells’ “ Wheels of Chance.” 

The whole book convinces ns that there is little or nothing in 
fiction impossible to Mr. Wells, and we heartily congratulate 
him upon coming back to the study qf human nature. He long 
ago discovered for us a new world of ideas in the draper's shop; 
he has now shown that the yery ordinary assistant-master is 
made in the same way as other men, and is tempted in alt 
points like as they are. The book saddens one, it is true, 
tmi then so much in life is sad ; are not “ our sweetest songs 
tho.se which tell of .saddest thought ” ? 

Perhaps the chief interest to most of our readers will be the 
intimate knowledge of some of the le.ss desirable of a school¬ 
master’s experiences which the book reveals. But, of course, 
Mr. Wells has been a>schuolmaster. The master of (he public 
school in.'iy here learn the ideals and disadvantages of his less 
fortunate contemporaries, and if the book is understood, the 
effect will be .something quite other than a contempt for them. 
Lewisham, Dunkerley and Bonover arc all types, which are as 
widespreail as schoolmasters themselves, and cannot be disposed 
of as mere fiction. 

Then there is the scholastic agent and his ways. Mr. Wells 
shows that he knows and appreciates the diflerence in standing 
of the clitferent grades of agents, and knows also what goes on 
in their mysterious offices. He must, we should think, have 
had personal experiences theiein. ^ 

“ The scholastic agents to whom he went on the following 
.Saturday did much iti a quiet way to disabuse his mind. 

“ Mr. Blendershin’s chief assistant in the grimy little office In 
Oxford Street cleared up the matter so vigorously lh.it latwisham 
was angered. ‘ Headmaster of an endowed school, perhaps 1 ’ 
said Mr. Blendershin’s chief assistant. ‘ Lord ! why not a 
btshopiic? I say,’ a* Mr. Blendcrshin entered smoking an 
a.ssertive cigar—‘one and twenty, w degree, no games, two 
years’ expeiience .as junior—wants a headmaslership of an en¬ 
dowed school ! ’ He spoke so louilly tliat it was inevitable the 
selection of clients in the waitmg-ioum .should hear, and he 
pisinted with his pen. • 

“ ‘ Look here I ’ said Lewisham, hotly ; ‘ if I knew the ways of 
the market I .shouldn't come to you.’ 

“Mr. Blemlerslnnstarerl at Lewisham for a moment. ‘ What’s 
he done in the way of cenilicates !’ asked Mr. Blendcrshin of 
the assistant. 

“ Tile assistant read a list of ’ologics and ographie.s. ‘ Fifty- 
resident,’ s.iid Mr. Blendcrshin, concisely—‘that’s yuwr figure. 
Sixty, if you’re lucky.’ 

“ * IVhatV said Mr. Lewisham. 

“ ‘ Not enough for you ? ’ 

“ ‘Not nc.irly.’ 

“ ‘ \’ou can get a Cambridge graduate for eighty resident—and 
gr.Ucful,’ said Mr. Blendcrshin. 

“ ‘ But I don't want a resident post,’ said Lewisham. 

“ ‘ Precious few iion-resident shop.s,’ said Mr. Blendershin. 

‘ Precious few. They want you for dormitory supervision, and 
they're afraid of your taking pups outside.’” 

Of Lewisham’s visits to Messrs. Maskelyne, Smith and 
Thrums, who dealt mostly with upper-class and good prepa- 
raioiy schools; to Messrs. Danks and Wimbotne, “ who in¬ 
habited a bank-like establishment near Chancery Lane;” to the 
College of Pedagogues, in liolborn, we will write nothing, but 
the reader will find them all entertaining, and, if tie happens to 
have any personal experience, true to life. 

Nor have we space enough to more than refer to Chaffary’s 
trifling with knavery and the end of his psychic studies ; to 
Park-son with liis juvenile notions of women and their place in 
the scheme of the universe; and to the delightful manner 
in which Mr. Wells manages, in a sentence or two, to make all 
the minor characters living and human. 

We can thoroughly recommend “ Love and Mr. Lewisham " 
as an excellent piece of holiday reading. 
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rI‘Xi:nt school hooks. 

Modern Languages. 

Fre)iili /Vtfu' of the Sf.ventccnth Centuty. Selected and 
edited !))• K. .'L Warren, .wii.+319 pp. (Isl)istcr.) 3.?. (>d. 
_Owinji tn the abbcnce of such a l)ook as tliis, it li.as been cus¬ 
tomary to read only the dramas of the neck in the upper 

classes of our schools. This volume contains a convenient selec¬ 
tion from the \vritin};s of Descartes, Pascal, Da Rochefoucauld, 
Rossuel, and La Itriiyere. The edjtor has written a bioijraphical 
introduction which contains all that*is essential ; there i.s also a 
j^ood apparatus of notes, which give plentiful evidence that 
Mr. Warren is fully (lualilicd for the somewhat difficult task he 
has set himself. The book is well piSnted and altogether 
acceptable. * 

Mottire, I.c Bours^cois GciitilhoDime. h'.dited by Frederic 
Spencer, .-.lii.-|-172 pp. (Dent.) ir. 3-/. -ffnly a .short time 
has elapsed since we were able to praise I’rof. .Spencer’s Primer 
of French Ver.se. We then pointed out that it was notable 
above all for a scholarly flavour which is too rarely found in 
books intended for .schools. The same qiuhtv ajipcars in a still 
more marked degree in the first volume of Molierc’s plays, 
which Piof. Spencer has edited foi Messrs. I)ciU& Co., who 
have printed the text in the manner familiar to thSey who have 
seen the Temple .Shakespe.^rc. The Notes are prefaced by a 
short account of the author and the play ; they arc cominendably 
brief, but contain many happy rendciings of Mohere’s often • 
rather difficult expressions. To those who have been troubled 
by editions with overloaded commenlaiir's, this inetiy little 
volume w'ili appeal iircsistibly. We tuist that other plays by 
Molierc will follow it soon. 

German /'>e/’Otifiont at a G/unce. B) C. Kaiser and A. 
Thouaille. 12 pp. (Sampson Low, Maision.) 10--It has 


the grammatical difficulties which a beginner has to face, the 
learning of the elements of the language will be found to be 
both e.asy and interesting.” The four pages given to “the 
method of teaching ” contain nothing, to which a Reform 
teacher could object. The chapters are arranged according to 
the parts of speech, and are indenl “carefully gr.ulcd.” There 
is, however, rather too much repetition of the same words, 
which deal mainly with things in the class-room, and the dia¬ 
logues, therefore, hardly possess sufficient interest; and we 
would once more exprc.ss our objection to the introduction 
in the impil's book of matter wjiich is intended only for the 
teacher. The clrrldren should not be invited to look behind the 
scenes. 

Clasaica. 

I'irQit Acueid Vld.-Xfl. By T. F. Page, M.A. xxiv. 
d 479 pp. (M.remillan.) 5,v.—In this volume Mr. Page completes 
his eiliiion of Vergil, as we still prefer to write the name. The 
use of this form is surely no more “pedantic” than that of 
7 for j in the text which Mr. Page allows himself, though at 
the same time he refuses the equally correct u for v. Again, 
Ml. Page quotes with .qqiroval Tennyson’s poem which speaks 
of the “ lord of l.ingii.igc ” who has 

. all the chos^l'ii coin of fancy 
Flashint; ut from many a uolden phrase/’ 

and yet permits himself to sjieak of sanguine singultantem as 
“an atrocious phrase,” ad*hng, “ Virgil endeavours to make his 
rlescriptions of the details of sl.aiighter artistic and renders them 
unbc.Trablc.” (Page 272.) This criticism may be true of the 
editor’s translation of that phrase, but it hardly applies to the 
original. However, although perhaps Mr. Page is not always 
happy in his remlerings, or in his dicta on matters of taste, yet 
the edition is decidedly meritoiious, and if the notes are not 
invariably convineing they are generally stimulating. Parallel 
passages are freely quoted to illustrate style or subject-mattei, 
and theie is a good iiiilev. 


been recognised before this that the ^lerman pre¬ 
positions are best taught by means of pictures, and 
many teachers have u.sed those in the llol/el 
series. This little book consists of a number of 
pictures drawn for this same purpose; they lay 
no claim to artistic excellence, but are ingeniously 
put together. It is curious to find teacheis on the 
Gouin systim having recourse to pictures; one 
wonders what M. Gouin himself would have said to 
this innovation. 

French ll’oidj and Phrases. By J. G. Anderson 
and F. Storr. vii. + no pp. (Rice.) n. --A con¬ 
venient series of lists of words with ^he Frencji 
and English in jiarallel columns arranged under such 
headings as “Relationships,” “Class-Room Objects,” 
“ Colours,” Ac. We note a few omissions ; thus, 
\lblanihir is given, we expect also to find noi/eir; 
the dog .and the mouse appear, but not the cat ; 
apres-midi occurs in both genders ; i;a~otiiller might 
have been added after oiseaii, as well as chanter. 
Some ol the sections are rather long, and sub¬ 
sections might have been introduced with adv.an- 
tage. But these icmarks .vrc not me.int to detract 
from the value of the unassuming booklet. 

The Prat tical Sound ant! Slight Method of I.anguage- 
Teachiuy. By 11. T. Mark and Fr. Prellberg. 
French, Part I. 63 \)p. (Sonnenschtin.) ir.-- 



It is pleasant to see on every side sign.^ that 


the Reform Method is spreading. The authors “ believe that Ovid: Metamorphoses {Selections). By J. H. Vince, M.A. 
by a gradual development of the vocabulary in association with xx. + 113 pp. (Blackwood.) is.Otl. —After a .short account ot 
familiar objects and actions, and a close and careful grading of Ovid’s life and works in the Introduction, Mr. Vince gives a 
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very concise summary of the chief theories which have iieen 
advanced to explain ancient myths, and in an appendix writes 
a careful and instructive essay on magic in classical literature. 
The notes form a and useful commentary on grammar, 
subject-matter and style. The illustrations are admirable re¬ 
productions of ancient ex-tfiiples, of which the “ Rondanini 
Medusa ” here shown may serve as an example. An .admirable 
attempt has been made to present the correct forms of words, 
but occasionally in the matter of “ ac ” (capital and italic) the 
printer li.a.s been too much for the editor. Finally there is a 
useful grammatical index an^d an index of proper names. The 
general editor of the series of “ lilackwoorl’s Classical Texts ” is 
happy in his co-.adjulors and publisher alike. 

Edited Bookb. 

The Lameale Poetry Boohs. Nos. I. to IK. Kacli 4S pp. 
(Edward Arnold.) 2r/. —This is a kind of anthology adapted to 
the junior forms of schools, and for clie.ipness, good type, and 
careful selection of matter should prove very usetul. All the 
old favourites for recitation ate included; and with them a gieal 
deal that deserves to he belter known. We are delighted to 
find m.my charming children's poems from William lllake 
printed in this scries ; ^or HI.ike was a genius all too often 
neglected in his own time and in ours. The later numbers 
include selections from Hrowning and Tennyson, and ni.iny 
effective scenes from Shakespeare. 

IMarmion. Edited by W. M. Macken/.ie. 3 II pp. (A. & t'. 
Black.) I.t.—This edition is well edited, and the notes ariw 
admirable. The introduction is briel, but well arranged, and 
the volume as a whole deserves to succeed, Scott as a poet is 
perhaps not difficult to edit, but wi have seen man) woise 
attempts than this ellort. 

Milton's Pivatthe f,o\t. Books f.-IV. Edited by |. L. 
Robertson, M.A. 179 Jip. (Blackwood.) 2r. 0 ,/.- This 
edition will claim extensive recognition ambiise. Mr. Kobeit- 
son has performed his task in a very scholarly way, and the 
chronological notes and introduction are of great value. The 
editor's remarks tiiion the structure of Milton’s veisc are keenly 
critical, yet lucid and interesting. 'I'hc subject should therefore 
present no great obscurity to pupils of a\er.ige atfainments. 
Two unirjiie features of the work are diagrams illustrating 
Milton’s conceptions of space apd of the created univcr.se, and 
Milton’s own prose .stimmaty of his poem is fitted into the text 
as a kind of marginal rubric. Among minor editfons of 
“ Baradi.se Lost'’ this is deservedly notable. 

Ivankoe, 207 pp. (Bell.) is. —This is an abridgment 
which may be found useful in the lower forms of schools. It is 
illustrated in a manner more striking than artistic, and ought 
to have some share in stimulating the imagination of young 
people who cannot yet exercise the function of taste in either 
literature or art. There is an oppressively juvenile air about 
the book, but it will probably serve .some gooif purpose in the 
directions indicated. ^ 

The Book of Joshua. By Rev, G. II. ,S. Walpole. 151 pp. 
(Rivingtons.) 2 r. 6rf.—This book, as the editor exjilains, is 
designed to help teachers in primary schools ; and so far as 
matter and method go, it will undoubtedly serve a useful pur¬ 
pose among a hard-worked fraternity. Some things are de- 
.signedly omitted from the text, and the^notes and references are 
curtailed to a most surprising degiee. I’erhaps the blackboard 
lessons given by the editor Sre the most useful things in the 
volume, which, however, would be of considerable assistance to 
teachers in Sunday schools, if they could be persuaded to 
use it. 


As You Like It, (Dinglewood Shakespeare Manuals.) By 
Stanley Wood, M.A. 52 pp. (John Heywood.) ir.—This 
vajuable little booklet has now reached a second edition, and 
richly deserve.s its .success. Mr. Wood ha.s revised and enlarged 
it. The whole of this handy practical series of manuals will 
give endless “ tips ” to teachers. , 

Prom Blake to Arnold. (Selections from English Poetry, 
1783-1853.) 217 pp. (M.lcmillan.) 2r. 6<f.—Three hands 
have been at work on this useful volume. Messrs. Pickhurn 
and Brereton are the joint editors of the work primarily under¬ 
taken by Mr. C. J. Brennan, and the selections, introduction, 
essaj s and notes all dcserue high prai.se. Naturally the first 
compiler had recourse to accepted anthologies, but he has 
made his selections with great skill, and the essays prefixed to- 
each poet’s work are the outcome of careful .study. The 
general inltodurtion* (in two p.arls, theoretical and historical) 
is just what such introductions should be—it is as full of philo¬ 
sophy as of facts, and is immensely suggestive. It could 
hanily he loo strongly imprc.ssed upon editors of school book.s. 
on this subject th.it the only vv.ay to make .sure that a pupil is 
gaining a true apjireciation of the literature he is professing to. 
study IS to reg.ird their task.s with just as much critical acumen 
as they would apply to hi.storical study, where facts truly con¬ 
sidered count for little so long as tendencies are clearly con¬ 
ceived. The notes in this volume are careful and discriminating. 

It is perhaps a sign of the true insight of the editors that 
neither Landor nor Ebene^et Ellitit is excluded from this com¬ 
pilation. 

Geography. 

Ihme Cco;<raphy. and the p.arth as a Whole. By Ralph S. 
T.irr, B.,S., and Ei.ink M. McMurry, I’h.l). xiii. -f 279 pp. 
^Nevv Vork : The Mi^'.milian tlo.) 3?. 61/. -Some of the best 
books on geography arc now coming from the other side of the 
Atlantic, and this is one of them. Professor Tarr is favourably 
known as tlie author of a couple of excellent text-books of 
phy.sic.il geography, and the volume on geography which he has 
prepared with I’rol. .^c.Murry will add to his reputation. The 
first ]*ait (no pages) is devoted to tlie description of simple 
observations ol soil, hills, valleys, industries, lakes and other 
geographical characteristics which form part of every child’s 
environment ; the rcniam'lcr of the hook is concerned with the 
earth ,as a whole. Two other volumes—one dealing with 
North .'\nierica and the third with Europe .ind the other conti¬ 
nents arc to complete the .senes of three; and if they .are up to 
tlie standard of the jiresenl volume they will form as attractive 
a trilogy as h.is ever been produced. The text is simply written ; 
the illu.stratiniis are numerous and instructive; questions for 
revision .tre inserted alter every few pages, and lists of suitable 
reading .ii«l refeienoi: hooks are given upon various geographical 
tonics. The hook is pailiciilarly commended to the attention 
of teachers prepaiing [nipils for the new Cambridge syllabus of 
physical geograpliy, or endeavouring to deal with geography 
rationally instead of regarding it as an assortment of details and 
tables which no one ought to be troubled to remember. 

HathematioB. 

Woohouh Matl.enialual Papers for Admission into the Royal 
Military Aiadiniy for the Years 1890-1899. Edited by E. J, 
Brook.-mith, B.A., l.L. M. (M.acmillan.) 6 s. —This is a yery 
useful collection of papeis, the question.s are not too hard, most 
of them ate of a .satisfactory kind, while not a few are really ^ 
novel and instinctive. The subjects compiise arithmetic, 
Euclid, algebra, liigonomelry, conics, and mechanics. 

7'he Vniverml Solution for Numeriial and Liteial Equations, 
by U'hiih the Roots of Equations of all Degrees lan be e.epressed 
in Terms of their Coefficients. By M. A. McGinnis. x.-f-l96 pp. 
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(Swan Sonnenschcin.) 5s. —It is. a pity that this work did not 
appear soon enough to be iioliceci in the “ Budget of Para¬ 
doxes.” Here is a sample of the author’s qualifications for 
criticising and amending the work of Abel: “ '1 he sum of the 
cubes of the first « natural numbers, as i, 2, 3, 4, 5,is 
always equal to the square of 
their sum. It therefore follows 
that if the sum of the cubes of the ^ 
roots of any equation is equal to 
the square of their sum, the roots 
of such equation are the first « 
natural numbers.” 

Elenunts of AI,qehra. By VV. 

W. Bcman and D. E. Smith. 

X. -I-43OPI). (Ginn ft: Co.) This 
book is inspired by excellent 
motives, but requires'considerable 
revision in detail. There is, for 
instance, a serious error in the 
proof of tlie leinaindcr-theorem ; 
the definition of multiplication 
on p. 41 is eminently unsatis¬ 
factory ; article 79 is psycho¬ 
logically wrong in suggesting an 
induction which no elementary 
student would make for himself 
or feel to be justifiable ; and the 
“proof” of tile summation of an 
infinite geometrical progression is 
no proof at all. On the other hand, the treatment of factors is 
less imperfect than usual; the chapter on logarithms is 
practical, and the e.xamples throughout the book arc well 
chosen. Another very good feature is thu .systematic control of 
results by approjiriatc checks and vcrif1c.1l 10ns. 

The Contents oj the Fifth and Hixth Books of Euilid. By 
M. J. M. Hill, M.A., U.Sc., E.R.b. xx. -h 144 pp. (Cam¬ 
bridge: at the University Piess.) The (post important part of 
this work consists of a careful ex|)osilion of the theory yif [iro- 
portion by the method of multiple sc.ales; this is very interest¬ 
ing, and ought to be intelligible to students as well as to experts. 
Besides this, the reader will find all the most imiiortant ele¬ 
mentary propositions involving the use of proportion. There 
are two points in regard to which some criticism might be 
offered ; the meaning of the term “ magnitude ” is practically 
undefined, and no serious attempt is m.tde to justify the repre¬ 
sentation of a ratio by an abstract number. It is probable that 
Professor Hill considered (not without reason) th.it a discussion 
of these points would be too difficult for those for whom the 
work was intended. Our readers may be reminded that two 
articles by Professor Hill on the teaching of proportion appe.arcd 
in Tub School VVori.ij for September and October, 1899. 

Geometrical Drawing ; with Notes and Examples. By 
W. H. Blythe, M.A. Part H.: Solid or Descrijitive Geometry. 
xii.-H93-328 pp. (Cambridge : at the University Press.)—Mr. 
Blythe has succeeded very well, considering the limited -space 
at his disposal, in giving the essential elements of the subject in 
a methodical way ; in this re.s|jcct his work compares very favour¬ 
ably with most of its predecessors. Teachers will probably find 
it ymvenient to change the order of treatment to some extent, 
but this will present no difficulty. The unworked examples 
(to which notes arc appended) arc taken from .Science and Art 
examination papers. 

Science and Technology. 

Text-Book of Zoology: treated from a Biological Stand¬ 
point, By Dr. Otto Schmeil. 'Translated from the German 


by Kudolpfi Koseiistock, M.A., and edited by J. T. Cunning- 
h.am, M.A. vii.-f t38pp. (A. & C. Black.) y. 6d .—Though 
the opening sentences of this book would lead one to suppose 
that the language throughout was of a technical kind beyond 
the grasji of the non-scicntific reader, yet, as very soon becomes 


' apparent, the opposite is really the case. The reader of the 
book is therefore warned to reserve his judgment and not to 
come to a final conclusion as to the book’s fitness for school 
purposes after reading only a paragraph or two. To read at 
the very outset that " vertebrates [are] bilaterally symmetrical 
animals with an internal bony or cartilaginous skeleton ” is not 
encouraging to a beginner, but he will very soon find the style 
develops into a str.iightforward and interesting one. The 
general characteristics of the different animals described take a 
place of grc.it prominence, and a noteworthy point about the 
desciiptions is that structure is always considered in relation to 
function. The .iniinals .ire throughout regarded as living beings, 
and their internal structure is only explained in so far as it 
desciibes their environment and habits of life. 'The illustrations 
are numerous and excellent and go far to secure the interest 
and attention of young pupil^. By the courtesy of the pub- 
lishero wc are able to give a specimen. The book should 
be very useful to teachers of natural history, and where 
the exigencies of the time-table permit it, the volume 
will prove eminently suitable to be placed in the hands of the 
boys. 

/first Stage Hygiene, By Robert A. Lyster, B.Sc. viii. 
+ 199 PP- (W. B. Clive.) 2 r.—Like its companions in the 
series to which it belongs, this little volume is very attractive 
in its “^et-ui?.” The printing is good; the illustrations are 
numerous and generally »f a helpful kind. Too much is, how¬ 
ever, attenijited in the small space which the author has allowed 
himself. We do not think it is possible to give satisfactorily 
in two hundred pages the physiology of nutrition, respiration, 
circulation and excretion; the laws of health; the chief prin¬ 
ciples of sanitary science ; and instructions for practical work in 
physiology and the parts of elementary physics and chemistry 
utilised. Yet this is iwhat Mr. Lyster has attempted. But 
perhaps the syllabus of the exagtination, as a preparation for 
which the book is intended, is partly to blame. The idea with 
which the author set out, namely, to take the physiology of each 
of the chief organs of the body one by one and to follow inime- 
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diately with its bearing on the laws of health, was excellent, but 
he has not made the best of it. For instance, it was surely not 
the best way of securing the beginner’s interest to sl.arl with the 
skeleton and to fiigl^ten him with cervical, dorsal and lumbat 
vertebra;; with phalanges, inetacarpals and so on. I/ong beh>re 
the end of the first chapte* is reached the ordinary evening 
-student will have decided that the .subject is far too technical 
for him. The mistake of the book is that it is too concen¬ 
trated—too much like an “ Enquire within upon everything.” 
At the same lime, as far as we have tested rts contents, the 
book is trustworthy, and thg student who masters rts contents 
will be sure of passing his examination with credit. 

Alt InlroJiutiq/i to the Stiii/y of the Coiiif'anilive Anatomy oj 
Animals. Hy (lilbirt 0 . Bourne, M.A. \'oI. I. \vi.+209 jip. 
(Kell.) 4s. 6d. -'lire order of lie.itmeni in this latest .uhhlion 
to the Science Series of Messrs. Bell dillers fiom that of other 
books ol similar scope. The an.itomy and histology o( the frog 
are first described in considerable detail, and .liter some fainli- 
arity with biological terms and the nature and functions of cells 
has been obt.iined by the .student, the cell theory and the 
division of cells are brought before his notice. And not until 
this is accomplished does the more systematic treatment ol the 
I’roto/oa and (iielcnlerala begin. Mr Bourne h.i.s been led to 
ado])t this Older from the*iesults of his own extensive le.iclnng 
experience at (.Jxfoid, and theie is much to be s.aid foi the pl.in. 
The great thing is, after all, to impart coireet and satisfactory 
notions, and il this w.iy ol teachufg the subject succeeds 111 
doing it, the order does not matter very much. We are glad to 
notice that the author insists upon the necessity for .1 sound 
preliminary acquaintance with the geneial principles ot ph)sics 
and chemistiy before commencing the study of biology. When 
It ts recognised that the problems which piescnt themselves in 
connection with the study of living tissues .vio largely to be 
explained by the aiqihcation of the lueihods ol the chemist and 
physicist, no .student will be .illowcd to begin his biological 
work until he has spent some tithe in the physical and chemical 
lahoratoiies. The volume is well-pnnled, attuictively illustiated, 
and should become very iiojiular. 

pUESTIONS IN THE THEORY OF 
TEACHING. 

In view of the information vve^avo l.ist month as to subjects 
which must be studied by canilidales lor a diploma in teaching 
at the ditleient British universities which graiiT thenf, .in 
c.xamination of the questions set in I he theory of teaching, to 
candidates for (he Elementary Teacher's Certificate ol the 
Board of Education, should jirove interesting. This certrficate 
examination is for Training College students, or for acting 
teachers who have not attended such a college. The questions 
printed below arc consequently more difficiftt than those of the 
t2ueen’s Scholarship examination, which were given in our 
February issue. 

First Year (Th>ee Hours). * 

[Candidates may answer not more tban^sKVEN questions. The 
question in Section 1. must be answered by all, but not 
more than four questions may be answered in either of the 
other sections]. 

Section I. 

(1) Write brief notes of a lesson, using any scheme, on one 
of the following subjects 

(a) Snow (fur Infants). 

{h) The Indian Mutiny (for children ftf I3). 

(r) A first le.sson in Arilhfactrcal I'ropoition (suggest your 
own class). 

Section II. 

(2) Discuss the advantages and demerits of (a) simultaneous 
reading, and (b) pattern reading. 

No. 20, VoL. 2.] 


(S) What considerations should decide where a child ought to 
sit in a class? 

(4) By what means would you endeavour to make the 
instruction in a rural school suitable to the scholars? 

(5) What is the value of drawing as a subject of school 
instruction ? 

(6) Slate briedy, and illustrate, sope of the principles used in 
te.iching Model Drawing. 

(7) Ilow would you cultivate Obedience in little children 
without destroying a jiropcr'sense of freedom and responsi¬ 
bility? 

SircTiON III. 

(8) What is meant by the Conversion of Propositions, and 
vvliat do you lake lo be the value, to a teacher, of a knowledge 

“of the iirincijiles of correct ooTiversion ? 

(9) Set* forth briefiy the main steps of the process of induction, 
vvitli an illustration. 

(10) Expl.iin the following: (a) Crucial instance; (b) An 
exception that proves*a rule ; (1) Diametrically opposed. 

(11) Dislingiii.sh, briefly, between an Ei^erlence, an Experi- 
menl, .-in IlhisOaliuii, a Demonstration, and an Observation. 

(12) Examine the following argument: — 

All the lat, sleek, souiiib.sleeping men that I have known 
li.-ive been tiiislwoithy. Cassius is lean, biingiy-looking, and 
lies awake at night. lie is therefore dangerous. 

Seeoni! ear (Three Hour^), 

I Candiihite.s m.iy answer ITVE que.stion.s from Pail A and 
iMKhK. from I’.iit B. N.B.—If mure than FIVE questions 
in P.irt A or imkef. in Part B are attempted, only the 
answers coming first on yonr p.ajjer in each Part will be 
revised. Teacliers from SchSoIs' for the Deaf may .sub¬ 
stitute the questions in Part C for three questions from 
Barts A and B.] 

PART A. 

Sf.c'i ion I. 

(1) “To know Psychology is alisolutely no guarantee that we 
.sh.ill be good teachers.” Discuss this. 

(2) Examine, on educational grounds, the statement that 
■‘.seeing is believing.” 

(3) \Vliy, and in what sense, is il advis.able to make the 
teaching of mor.ility .is coiiciete a.s possible? 

(4) How would yot! use “Pkiyliiiie” as an agent in the 
foiniation of char.ictei ? 

.Section II, 

C.indidatcs aie .advised to coniine tlicir attention to the author 
they have studied. 

Either (Plato) 

(5) Discuss Philo’s view.s of the function of poetry in educa¬ 
tion. What jiiineijiles .should guide you in choosing pieces for 
reciiation ? 

((')) What does Plato .say about the influence of surrouiidings 
on chaiacter ■* Ap[)ly his advice lo elementary education at the 
jiresent dav. 

(7) What .are Plato’s criticisms of the popular stories about 
the gods m his day ? 

(S) Give d’lato’s dtrfinitions of justice, and give briefly the 
method by which he obtains it. 

Or (Fra'bcl) 

(9) How does Fnebel explain children’s longing for stories 
of human life and for fairy talcs ? 

(10) What conditions ought a good Kindergarten game to 
fulfil? Describe one, and show that it fulflls these conditions. 

(11) How would you apply Fra-belian principles and methods 
in the education of older children? 

(12) Explain Friebel’s views on the importance of Mathematics 
in education. 

Or (Locke) 

(13) Explain and criticise Locke’s system of physicJl 
training. 

(14) Discuss Locke’s views on the futility of punishment for 
childish faults. How should such faults be amended ? 

(15) How far is Locke’.s programme of studies adapted lo the 
needs of elementary schools ? 

(16) Locke di.^barages indiscriminate “learning by heart.” 
What exercises of the kind does he commend ? Ilow should 
his advice be followed in choosing pas.sages for repetition by 
scholars ? 
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(17) How can discipline be used so as to train without 
repressing energy ? 

(18) What common ailments do you consider incidental to 
the profession ol teaching? By what piecautiuns would you 
evade them ? 

(19) Wliat aic the chief.difliculties in the way of regular 
attendance ? 1 low can teachers (1) encourage regular attendance, 

(2) asceilain the cause of irregularity? 

(20) By what signs would you‘recognise fatigue in a class? 
How ought lessons to Ire airanged so as to minimise this 
cflect ? 

(21) (a) What entries must he made at the close of each week 
in the Register of Summaries ? 

(?') Stale the rule for registering ihe attendance of scholars 
absent from their own schools, hut attending a centre for manual 
tianiiiig 01 cookery. 

(22) How is the “average attendance” c.rkulated? How 
can it he used to test the regularity of attendance correctly? 
Why is it useful to aster lain the “average number enrolled ?” 

TART C. 

FOK *rHACHF.RS FROM SCHOOLS FOR TltH DeaF. 

[These questions may he substituted for Bart B.] 

(1) How can you induce deaf children to use language in 
communicating with each other ? 

(2) Ueaf children are sometimes described as suspicious and 
malicious. Discuss this statement. 

(3) What instruction should he given to deaf children during 
the first six months of their attendance at school ? 

Third Yeai‘ (Three Hours). 

[Students nitvy not answer more than five rpie.stions, which 
must be taken from one Section.j 

Section I. 

(The development of Educational Theory in Europe since 
the Renaissance.) r 

(1) What cft'ect had the reintrodnetion of Greek studies into 
Europe on education generally ? 

(2) Comment briefly on the contributions maile by Roger 
Ascham to educational theory. 

(3) W'hat contributions were made by ^lilton and his friends 
to the theory and practice of education ? 

(4) In what way did the following opinion, c.vpressed at the 
beginning of his “ Emile,” affect Rousseau’s educational views : 

" kverythm^ is good as it comes from the Creator; everything 
deterimates tn the hands of man i” 

(5) What were the Little Schools, and with what purjwse 
were they founded ? 

(6) W'hat weak places in Pestalozzi’s theories were exposed 
by his practice at Burgdorf and Vverditn ? 

(7) What is the significance of the contributions made by 
Jacolot to the theory of teaching ? 

(8) W'hat contemporary circumstances contributed to the 
success of Spencer’s views on the relation of “Science’’and 
education ? 

Section II. ' ' 

(Ethics and Psychology in relation to Teaching.) 

(9) What use can be made of Affection as an educational 
basis ? 

(10) Compare, the scope and limits of home and school 
training respectively in the formation of character. 

(11) Descriljc ami estimate the effect of Imitation on the 
formation of character. 

(12) What is “ sound judgment,” and how can education help 
in its development ? 

(13) In wnat sense can it be said that knowledge is organic? 
Wjiat bearing has the fact on the practice of education ? 

(14) What practical service, if any, is rendered to educational 
theory by a parallel drawn between the development of the race 
and of the individual ? 

(15) On what giound.s, and by what means, would you make 

the instruction of older cliildren mote analytical or abstract than 
that of youivger children ? v 

(t6) Show whether a profitable parallel can be drawn between 
the Syllogism and the lorinal “steps” of teaching as set forth 
by Herbal lions. 
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Section HI. 

For Candidates who by permission of the Board of Education 
have spent their third year in a Foreign Counlrj’. 

(State the name of the Foreign Country which you have 
visited). The questions are to be understood as relating solely to 
tJuit country. 

(17) What official classification of schools olitains, and what 
classes of tlie communily use each kind severally ? 

(tS) What methods have you seen employed for the conduct 
of Continuation .Schools, and what means are taken to secure 
the attendance of scholars ? 

(19) Describe any associations formed for the purpo.se of 
securing public interest and co-operation in education. 

(20) Describe carefully the procedure followed ii^the teaching 

of any particular subject which struck you as worthy of 
imitation. , 

(21) On what jirinciples are the children classified in the 
schools which you have visited? 

(22) By wh.at citcumstaiires, and under what authority, is 
the curriculum of schools, both primary ami secondary, 
determined ? 

(23) Wh.at means are taken for the training of teachers, 
and how do these differ from the means employed in out own 
country ? 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the opinions 
expressed in letters which appear in these columns. As a 
rule, a letter criticising any article or review printed in 
Thf. Schooi. World will he submitted to the contributor 
before publuation, so thdt the criticism and reply may appear 
together. 

Diplomas in Education. 

In connection with the interesting article in the July number 
of The School Wori.d on “ How to secure a Diploma in 
Teaching,” with a brief description of tlie various prospectuses 
issued by the different bodies granting secondary diplomas, it is 
worth while considering how many persons, the majority pre¬ 
sumably schoolmasters or schoolmistresses, have already availed 
themselves of the opportunities offered. 

We follow the order in whic’ti the various schemes were 
considered in the article referred to. 

Oxford held its first examination in December, 1897, and 
since then two a year, in January and June. Up to the present, 
therefore, five examinations have taken place, and at these 33 
men and 15 women have satisfactorily passed. Of these 2l 
men and 5 women have obtained the full diploma, that is, in 
addition to the written examination in Theory, History and 
Practice of E'ducation, have also 

(1) Gone through a course of practical training at Oxford 
and given proof of their ability to teach, and 

(2) Obtained a certificate of ability to maintain discipline 
from the head of a school approved by the Delegacy of Local 
Examinations, in which at least 100 lessons have been given. 

Cambridge holds ‘two examinations a year, in June and 
December, at which candidates can also be examined for 
certificates of practical teaching. As the statistics are of 
interest, w'e give them from the time of the first examination 
n 1880 to the end of las^yeat: 


Years. 

Theory 

and 

PractiLC 

Men. 

Theory 

only. 

i 

Theoiy 
Total. \ and 

Practice 

Women. 

Theory 

only. 

Total. 

Total. 

1880-1884 

s 

10 

IS i 93 

26 

119 

134 

1885-1889 

9 

'4 

13 1 , 231 

33 

264 

277 

1890-1894 

I 

20 

21 i 354 

23 

377 

398 

1895-1899 

7 

10 

17 1 611 

35 

646 

663 

1880-1899 

22 

1 

44 

66 1 1289 

117 

1406 

147?, 
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London began to hold examinations in the same year as 
Cambridge, but only examines its own graduates. The number 
of successful candidates during the same periods as those con¬ 
sidered in the case*of Cambridge are: men, y, 2, lo,* 7, and 
women, i, 5, 27, 18, giving a total of 26 men and 51 women. 

Durham has held one examination a year, at Easter, since 
1896, 8 candidates being successful. 

Victoria has held five annual examinations, in July of each 
year, which have been passed by to men and 4 women. 

The College of Preceptors, which was, as is well known, the 
pioneer in granting diplolhas in education, held its first ex¬ 
amination as long ago as 1846. h’rom that time to the present, 
statistics give u*as having passed the various examinations:-- 



Members. 

Non-member's 

Men, Associate 

192 

789 

Licentiate 

87 

... 61 

Fellow 

45 

2 

Women, A.s.sociate 

163 

419 

Licentiate 

10 

16 

Fellow 

S 

I 


In addition to the written examination, since 1894 the 
College of Preceptors has held a Practical Examination for 
Ccrtific.ates of Ability to Teach, of which 17 men and 10 
women have availed themselves. 

• I’. G. L. Bertra-M. 

Oxford, 

July iCth, 1900. 

Teachers and Teaching Viewed from Outside. 

As a mendjer of a profession concerned with the care of the 
mind as well as the body, and as a patent interested m 
educational methods, I should be glad if you would permit 
me to make a few remarks upon some points which have been 
raised in your correspondence columns, and u[Km others which 
have been brought Ijeforc me from time lo time by contributions 
to your pages. My excuse for intruding into affairs which do 
not directly affect me must be that I have subscribed to your 
interesting periodical from its commencement, and that an 
outside view sometimes has |rcculiar advantages. 

In his letter upon the future of Assistant-Masters, it .seems to 
me that Mr. Paskins has stated bluntly but truly the ra;asons 
why their position is so unsatisfactory. Any profession into 
which it is possible to enter without special training, and of 
which anyone may become a member without possessing a 
diploma or other certificate of proficiency, must of necessity be 
powerless and disorganised. The British Medical As.sociation, 
or the Incorporated Law Society, are pswerful because they 
only admit qualified men into membeiship, and are able lo 
bring pressure to bear upon anyone who acts against the 
interests of the other members of the profef^ion. • In the 
teaching profetision, however, there .does not seem to he a 
recognised standard of efficiency for secondary school work, 
and therefore it is impossible to organise an association able 
to insist upon a line of action and to impose penalties for the 
neglect of rules drawn up for the common welfare. 

A man is not made a teacher by a diploma any more than a 
practitioner is made a successful physician by a certificate of 
qualification, but in each case the document provides evidence 
of the knowledge of ptincipi|s and the ability to apply them, 
and furnishes a more or less definite standard of efilcieocy. 
There are men who are able to treat patients, although they 
4te unqualified in the professional meaning of the term, but 
such men are not legally recognised; and my opinion is that 


among secondary schoolmasters there should be some simi¬ 
lar means of distinguishing between unqualified and qualified 
men. 

At present, I understand that there is no Register of Teachers 
in secondary schools. But as such a Register would be a very 
valuable means of defining the Members of the profession, 
every effort should be made to get it prepared as soon as 
possible. Of course, the Register will not be exactly on the 
same footing as the Medical Register, because I presume that 
all acting teachers will be placed upon it whether they are 
good teachers or not; but the day must come when a place 
upon the Register will only«be obtained by teachers possessing 
some documentary proof that they know something of the 
principles of teaching and arc able to prepare and give lessons 
upon the subjects they profess to teach. No teacher in an 
elementary school, even at the present jime, is permitted to 
give instruction until he has .satisfied the inspector that he is 
able to do so, in' .addition to which every certificated teacher 
must pass an examination in the theory of teaching. I do not 
wish to make invidious comparisons, but lo me it appears 
absurd that, while the Government insists upon a standard of 
efficiency (what it is worth is another matter) for teachers in 
board and national schools, there is no system whatever of 
incpiiring into the capability of teachers in secondary schools. 

Ag.ain.st the.se remarks it will doubtless be urged that the 
headmasters of our public schools are perfectly competent to 
select efficient men lo teach the Various forms and subjects. I 
do not for an in.stant doubt this, but at the same time I say that 
there are hundreds of teachers in small secondary schools who 
are not qualified either by experience or knowledge. These 
men (and women) .are permitted to give instruction to the 
children of us professional people who do not care to send our 
(fliildreri to Board S^iools, though they could not obtain a 
certificate which would qualify them to teach in such schools. 

I could give many cases of incompetency which have come 
under my notice as the father of boys who have attended secon¬ 
dary schools at vario* places, and also which I have seen in 
.schools that I have visited. I still find .advertisements of 
schools in which the qualifications of the principal or of some 
assistant ate contained in the letters F.S.Sc., or First B.A. 
These symlxrls do not imjircss me, but judging from the success 
of some of the schools, there are people who believe in them. 
My contention is that schools of this kind should be com¬ 
pelled lo submit lo ins|K:clion, and that teachers who mislead 
the public should be denounced as quacks by the qualified 
memters of the iirofession. 

I read in your pages of rational methods of teaching 
languages, arithmetic, geography, history, and other school 
subjects, t»tt only oace in my experience have I come across 
a school in which an attempt was made to carry out these 
methods, and that was in a private school. My boys have all 
had to learn French as I did, by the grammatical method ; and 
alter six years of work they arc unable to put together the 
simplest sentence of everyday conversation or to understand a 
commonplace remark in French. They received their lessons 
from a text-book, and a master who had never been in Fr.ance, 
and I regard the time they spent upon the subject as almost 
wasted. As to arithmetic, no improvement appears to liave 
been made. Boys are made to work long division sums^in 
which the dividend consists of fifteen to twenty figures, when 
they cannot do the .simplest problem; and they are given 
intricate calculations in compound arithmetic while they are 
unable to state the amount which remains when, say, 3jd. is 
subtracted fron^ 8d. Geography is still taught by learning 
lists of mountaijis, plains and valleys, of ports and lakes and 
capes and rivers, while the pupils do not know the cardinal 
points, and are unable to understand a map of their district or 
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name a single valley ot plain or tiilmlaiy they have seen for 
themselves. Spelling is taught hy malting the pupils write 
lists of long wools of whirh they have not the laintest concep¬ 
tion as to the meaning, while the same pupils eouKl not write a 
simple sentenee without seveial mistakes in orthography. And 
F'ngli.sh ginmniar is taught ^ly leaining rules instead of applying 
them. In saying this I stale facts from my ow n knowledge, 
and I have no tlouhl that my experience has not laenexccp- 
lion.d. Theie are, 1 hope and believe, a number of secondary 
srhools in whieb these unreasonable mctliods of instruction arc 
not followed, but I b.rvc been unfurtun.ric enough not to find 
them in the half-a do/en pl.ires \yhere I have Inouglit up my 
family. ' ' 

Theie is one other point upon wliioli I wish to make a few 
remarks, and that is the number of hours of mental work whirh 
.should be done by boys of v.irioiis .ages. In most schools I find 
that the exliemc limits given by I)i. Dukes, and suppoiled liy 
Dr. .Shelly in his most valuable aiticles eontiibuled to your 
rolmnns l.ast year, are greatly e.vcecdcd. Moieover, I find that 
though home-woik has been rondenined over and <iver ag.ain b) 
medical officers and others inteiested in .selionl hygiene, it is 
the almost invaii.iblo rule to give such work to ]iupils in secon¬ 
dary srhools, though it is not pennitled in elementary s( hoi>Is. 
School doctors know that any inteifrrence with the timc-l.able 
is usually resented, but where there is a consensus of o|iinion 
upon a subject some action should, I think, be t.d^cn upon it. 

My letter h.ts extended ! i a greatei length than I at fust 
intended, and I am afraid tb.vt it i-. not altogrtbei compli¬ 
mentary. A frank criticism fiom the slamlpoint of a I.iym.in 
ought not, however, to do any liaim, anrt I ean assure you that 
my sole desire for making it is that raember.s of a jiiolessioii 
for which I have the deejiest respect m.iy sec smiu of the weak 
points in organisation and method ami he leil to slungth n 
them. 

A. R. II. 

Thornton Heath. 

The Employment of Pupilfs’ Leisure. 

I KELT a year ago the same difficulty as your cm respondent. 
He may like to hear the experiment vve .vte now liytng. A wil¬ 
derness of weeds went by the name of “ jilayground ” ; for this 
purpose it w.as useless here, as we have a playing-litld in (’lirisl 
Church meadow and a knockalxnif yard at the hack of the 
school house. I have therefoic been making g.ndeiis fur the 
hoys; each has a jiiece (if he wants it), and is expiecled to he 
responsible for it. We started from the very beginning in .Scp- 
teiiiher ; weeding was a long job, iligging harder, divuling iiji 
demanded a guiding head, and begging other people’s “ throw¬ 
aways"’ was effective in fairly slrjcking the placi; for a com¬ 
mencement. 

The most useful point for school [lutiioscs is that not 6d. lias 
been spent in labour ; everyone took a .share in starting the jilan 
until the allotment of patches was finished. Then each hoy’s 
responsibility was concentrated on his own .selected piece. 
Naturally the worst choices were left for anyone who wouM lake 
what went begging, llajijiily, niy colleague, two chaplains, the 
matron and myself, .ill l.ike to the scheme, and we make it our 
business to keep quietly going the eiUliusiasm of our neigli- 
Ijours. Without this, tlie gardens would soon lose their 
interest. 

Hut, at present, we find the ■•horl-sighled, the unathletic and 
the general loafer (as well as the midget, who is small enough 
to gel easily down to his work), all quite keen in their sense of 
possession. v 

Tools and apparatus to facilitate watering and gravelling are 
necessary in abundance, but I don’t think we have spent more 
than on these. Every two months or so we have to devise 


dodges for re-arranging beds, &c., and so keep the keenness 
alive and liu.sy. But this is not exacting of ingenuity, and we 
are thankful (after a succr.'sion of defeats in cricket, or while 
the foqtb.ill gioiind dries after much rain) .*o change our job and 
get some-filing else talkcel about he-sidcs avemges .inel bruises. 

I am going to see ahoiil a carperler’s bench for my next diver- 
■sion, and laler on a general museum to store interesting odds 
and ends. Possibly in the dim futuie I shall light on a second¬ 
hand jirmting-iuess ; we have a photographic dark room ; one 
tremendous attraction that ncvci fails (chiefly because it has the 
element of secrecy) is the preparing of costumes for the terminal 
play. The jieiformance takes 35 minutes .iboutij the preparation 
is maivellous, ami sjire.ids ovei weeks, especially il an enter¬ 
prising ch.ip screws a stniy fiom Chtiin\ into three or four 
scenes. 

f w.int ideas, and shall he glad if any of your concspondents 
will give me warning of possible risks in stalling a caipcnter’s 
slioji, a museum, nr a jiiiiiling press. 

J. llOVVAKD .SWINSl'EAD. 

Calhcdial Choii House, 

Oxford. 

Tir.VNK goodness ' the days are passing in wliich every boy- 
in out schools is crammed with the same food both jihysical 
and mental, and the lime lias come when indivklual tastes 
and capabilities have ,a demand iqiun the consideration of the 
educationist. Kvery one W'ho lias had anything to do with the 
cdiicalion of hoys h.is e'qieiienced the same difficulty as .Mr. 
Wliaiton-Tiver ; bat careful ohserv.aliun and knowledge of hoy- 
life have solved Ihc difficulty. If Mr. Wliarton-Tiver is really 
seiious in his icquesl inihlishtd in your June issue, the following 
remaiks may lielji him out ol Ills difficulty. 

In 1 lie school w’ithvvliidi I am connected we have, in order 
to encouinge an interest in (lungs outside the ordinary school 
wuik, (rickel, footliall and rliess teams, a camera chib and a 
numhei of gardenj.. Besides these, once a year there is held an 
exhil.'ilion of woik done and co'ilections m.ade nut of school. 
The exiiiliils coiiqirise wood carving, collections of geological, 
cnfornological and holanic.al specniiens, stamps, model machines 
.and jiliotogiaphs. The school library supplies hooks of refer¬ 
ence, and the boss aie eticoui.iged to make use of these. It is 
suiiK times hard lo gel intollectiial hoys to lake an interest in 
anything which will gel them out into the open, but much 
depenrls iiiioii the man who undertakes the w-ork. 

Sh juld jMr. Wliaiton-Tivcr lerpiire any further information 
on this subject I sli.all he pleased to hcai from him. 

J. II. Beecroft. 

County School, 

Grove P.uk, 

Wrexham. 

Shall we Continue to Teach English OrammaF? 

1 r 

I.\ answering this quesliotr in the negative, there are one or 
two points that I shoul'd like to bring ^before readers of The 
.'scHorsL WoRLTi, and I hope those of them who are form- 
masters <ir specialists in English will set forth their views on 
this mutter. 

(1) Very Jew teadurs in secondary schools are qualified to 
tcaih the .sn/qect. —-It generally falls to the lot of the form-master, 
whose knowledge of English grammar is, as a rule, subsidiary 
to, and a liye-product of, his Latin grammai. Occasionally his 
knowledge is practically nil. Il'has always been assumed that 
anybody can teach this subject. The teaching suffers in con¬ 
sequence. 

(2) For disciplinary purposes Latin is superior. — To teach 
English grammar properly more lime is necessary than is allotted 
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to it ill the ordinary time-table. It U, to a great extent, Non-examiHation Subjects :— 

because boys are taught Latin three or four times as often as Latin I hour ; Mythology J hour; Roman History J hour, 

they are taught grammar that the educational value of the | 

former is considerablyshighcr. , j The time-table I should propose would be the following:— 


Time. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wed.nesday. 

Thursday. 

1 

Friday. 

• 

Saturday. 

9-9.45 

Arillitnclic 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

9 4 S-I 0 - 3 O 

Scripluic 

French 

Fiench 

Scripture 

, • French 

F'rench 

10.30-11 



Recii 

.ttion 



f I-n.30 

English History 

Geography 

English History 

Geogi.iphy 

English History 

Geography 

n.30-12 

Latin 

lOng. Grammar 

■Sh.ikespcare 

I,atin 

Eng. Grammar 

Shakespeare 

12-12.30 

Mythology 

• 

Dictation 

— 

Roman Ifi'slory 

Composition 

— 


(3) ’1 he t(\t boots ot! oniiitai- are, on inany foint'i, at 
variance. Kvoiy to.icher must liasa; re.ilised the “disagree¬ 
ments of the wi^e ” in tins respect. I need mention a few 
points only. Wli.it is a conjuncliie adrerb..’ (bin but be .t 
lelalive pronoun ? \Vh;il is a preposition t What is .i proposi¬ 
tional phrase? Is Ctn/i a jironoun or an .tdjectivo ? Distinguish 
between complements and complex objects, \e , ii:c. 

(4) The teaching; of etsay santiHi; is a mitih more fiesniv.; 
need. would suggest that the two “periods” per week 
usually devoted to grammar be given to essays. Essay writing 
at picsent is usually considered .ts a means ot jelaxation for the 
teacher, the result being the iflabdity of most boys to put their 
thoughts into words with any semblance of development, order 
or punctuation, and the too fre(|ucnt .appearance of such .an¬ 
nouncements as “ The English Essay pri.ie has not been 
awarded.” 

As will be seen, I have given merely a sketch of some of the 
points that may be made in favour of the .rbolition of the 
teaching of English giammar. *l’crsonally, I should like to 
have the .same facilities ftir teaching it as arc at tho dispt .al ol 
the te.achcr of Latin. Hut the teaching of the mother-tongue in 
our country is .sadly neglected. They manage this matter 
better in Germany. 

E. W. lIURsr. 

Nonconformist Grammar .School, 

Bishop’s Stortford, June 29th, 1900. « 


Time Table for Cambridge Local Exaiuinatfon. 

In reply to the inquiry made by D. G. in your July number, 
I consider it unnecessary for a pupil (aged 14), of average 
ability and attainments, tow'ork longer than twenty-two hours a 
week in order to pass the Junior Canibridge next December. 
Deducting five hours for preparation of lessons, I should distri¬ 
bute the remaining seventeen hours as follows 


Examination SubJeJs •.■■■■ 

Aritlnuetic 4^ hours.’ 

French 3 „ 

Scripture ,, 

English Ilkstory „ 

Geography „ 


Shakespeare i hour. 
Grammar i 
Dictation 4 
Composition | 


It would be advisable, during the last four or five weeks 
befoie the cxamin.ation, to omit ndn examination subjects, sub¬ 
stituting Kiench for Latin, Geography for Mythology, and 
Engltsh Iltstoty for Rom.tn llistoiy, in the above plan. 

A. M, Butcher. 

Flook House Collegiate School, 

Taunton, July 2nd, 1900. 

The Commercial Education of the Boys of Paris. 

Duki.no a recent vtsil to Parts I was enabled to see much of 
the comtnercial education given to the boys of the middle and 
lovver-4niddle classes in the Kcolc tVimmerci<il of the Avenue 
Trttdainc, in the commercial do|)aitmonts of the Ecole.s 
riiniaircs .Snpcriettre.s, an<l m the Institut Commercial of the 
Avenue de Wagram, Of these, the first is controlled by the 
t'h.unber of Commerce, Paris ; the second by the Municipality. 
The third is a private undertaking conducted by a limited 
company. 

The curricula of all three schools are essentially practical, 
Latin and Greek arc omitted entirely, and book-keeping, 
French, Modern Languages, Commercial Arithmetic, Com¬ 
mercial History and Geography are the main subjects taken. 

Great attention is p.iid to Modern Languages, which ate 
taught by masters wlfo have a thorough colloquial knowledge of 
the language they teach. The main object is to enable the 
scholars to write a business letter, and to converse in the 
foreign langu.tgc as soon as iiossible. Hence great attention is 
paid to conversation, to a knowledge of commercial and 
technical terms, to accuracy of pronunciation. The language 
in question is always employed as much as possible in giving 
the lcs.son, and boys are urged to spend their holidays abroad 
and to correspond with boys in foreign schools. Much less 
attention is paid to translation than in England, and it did not 
ajipcar to me that the subject matter of the authors was Re¬ 
garded as important. The general re.sult was that the boys 
possessed far greater facility in conversation than is the case in 
English schooL, but it seemed to me that the teaching rather 
kicked foundation, and tended to become mere memory work. 

Science is trftited differently in the various types of schools. 
In the Ecoles Primaires Sup^rieures considerable attention is 
devoted to it, and fairly advanced practical work is attempted. 
At the Commercial School of the Avenue Trudaine the science 
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teaching consists of lectures on Natural History, Chemistry 
or Physics given twice a week to the older scholars. At the 
Institut Commercial science as such is not taken. 

The authorities of the Institut Commercial—the object of 
which is to prepare boys to take an active part in foreign 
trade—have arranged thfte special courses of considerable 
interest. The ” Etudes des Marchandises ” is a course dealing 
with the cliief articles of commerce, their properties, the 
methods of cultivation, chief markets, &c. This course in¬ 
cludes the consideration of the commoner chemical products, 
and so makes up to some extent for the aksence of science from 
the curriculum. Visits are paid ivgnlarly to the chief buildings 
and manufactories of Paris, and careful reports of* these are 
afterwards written and illustrated with sketches of the most 
important aiiparalus used and the chief objects of interest seen 
during the visit, ^'he list of visits paid is most varied, and 
includes visits to the Louvre on the one hand, and to manu¬ 
factories of playing cards and bakeries on the other. The third 
of these special courses is the “ Cours d’Exportation,” .specially 
designed to make the boys familiar with foreign correspon¬ 
dence, methods of exchange, &c. This course traces the 
history of a commodity from the time it leaves the manufactory 
until it reaches the user. The scholars execute the various 
documents required in four languages (Cieiman, Erench, English 
and Spanish), coisider the causes of variations of price, such as 
carriage by land and sea, customs dues, &'c., and discu.ss the 
possibility of developing hew districts and opening up new 
branches. 

While the education is thus essentially practical, .an attempt 
is made to give as wide a mental training as possible, and this 
is effected partly by the Preparatory Courses which have been 
arranged at the Institut and the Kcolc Commerciale nn<l by the 
necessity of devoting two years to general school work liefore 
joining the commercial department of the Ecoles Primaires 
Superieures. With the same object much altcnlion is devoted 
to Erench Literature, to History and Geography, while the 
elements of Commercial I.cgislalion, o?'Political Economy and 
similar sciences have a like tendency. Hut llie general'effect is 
that so much work is attempted that the hoys arc greatly over¬ 
worked, and I heard repeated comiilaints on this account. 

I was greatly struck liy the great public interest shown in 
commercial education, not only by the Minisirie.s, by the 
Municipality, and by the Chamlier of Commerce, but by the 
public generally. Scholarships tenable at the commercial 
.schools are given by the chief firms of Paris, and many busi¬ 
ness men in filling up vacancies on their junior staff give the 
preference to boys who h.ave followed such a course of com¬ 
mercial education as I have described. I was assured that 
the demand far exceeds the .supply, and in consequence boys 
who have parsed through ’the commercial schools find no diffi¬ 
culty in securing posts when they leave. 

W. Edwards. 

County School, 

Gowerton, 

July 2nd, 1900. 

On the Teaching of English. 

As a teacher of more than thirty years’ .standing, I may, 
perhaps, offer you a few suggestions on the above subject, 
rtrst, the divisions,“Grammar, Composition, Literature,” hear 
discussion ; or at least others should he added. But I will not 
stay for that now. Next, as to the teaching of these thiee 
branches of the subject, 1 have no hesitation in saying that 
almost everything depends upon the method ^and the teacher ; 
but, however gifted he may be, a teacher without experience 
will probably do more harm than good—such harm, for ex¬ 
ample, as making pupils learn pages of that pernicious stuff 


known as “grammar.” On the other hand, a language-lesson, 
the writing of a short e.s.say, or the studying of a piece of good 
literary art, may be made profoundly interesting and supremely 
usefuUto all pupils, whether their ages alfe 8 years or l 8 ; and 
the language-les-son should always be based on good poetry that 
has been either learnt by heart dr thoroughly read. All these 
subjects should begin at the same time, and I have suggested 
8 as the lower limit of age; but, descending to particular 
cases, many little ones of 5 or 6 are delighted and profited by 
such instruction. 

Tile gain .secured by beginning early is enormous. Grammar 
(I will use the term at present) is the only science that can fie 
ivimediately studied by young pupils; antj on many other 
grounds it is by far the most important to set out with. Next, 
composition supplies them with vocabulary and power of ex¬ 
pression, and develops the imagination ; and the literary-art 
lc.sson is their first introduction to what may reasonably be 
called the higher life. 

This brief expression of opinion I will now endeavour to 
su|)port by a partial record of actual experience. 

Many years ago, when I was second master in a grammar 
school, a young man called upon me and said he wished to be 
educated. My experience in teaching was already considerable ; 
I had taught all hut very young pujfils, and h.ad prepared for 
most cx.iminalions. At the grammar school I W'as taking the 
advanced English .ind some of the classics. \Vc had the usual 
grammars, composition-books and annotated texts, and exami¬ 
nation results were always satisfactory. 

But rny visitor set me thinking. His education was almost 
nil, for he had been in business fiom the time he learnt to 
read ; and now, having come into a small fortune, he wished to 
improve himself. Here was a problem. My new pupil had 
scarcely he.ard of a verb or a sentence, and had read very little ; 
however, he was fairly intelligent, and I shall always be grateful 
to him for having directed my attention to methods of teaching. 

How we proceeded with our first few lessons I do not tare to 
recollect, but I fear that, like oKistence to the poet, they were 
all a muddle ; and the object of this part of my letter is to teil 
you, with much diffidence, how I should proceed if such a pupil 
came to me now. Indeed, my best plan will be to give you an 
imaginary sketch, at least of a portion of out first lesson which, 
with a few modifications, would serve also for the middle forms 
in schools. I may note that a lilackboard is indispensable; 
also that the school class w6uld be provided with copies of a 
poeij', and *vith note-books. 

“ You have come to me to be educated, not to be prepared 
fur an examination ? Well, that is fortunate, for it makes all 
the difference. And what do you understand by education?" 

“ I liatdiy know ; but I want to learn many things that you 
can leach me. I want most of all to be fitted for good society.” 

“ Possibly you jj'ould also like to be fitted for your own 
society, if 1 may ,so put it. But do you happen to know what 
the word education means ? I expected not. Yet the original 
meaning of the word itself will help us a little ; and by-and-by I 
dare say we shall be glad to know more of the history of words. 
Well, education meant originally ‘a drawing forth,’ and, as a 
fact, I shall draw you forth ; I .shall ask you a good deal more 
than you ask me; I shall expect to get much more out of you 
than I put in, or, to take a figure from gardening, I shall help 
to draw you forth from the ground ; I shall dig and water and 
prune, and so on. In other words, I shall not so much aim at 
supplying you with thp materials of knowledge as at telling you 
how to make the best use of suejr materials, 

“ Education, then, is a drawing forth and training 
our finer faculties. Next we ask, what are these faculties? 
Speaking roughly, life is twofold ; there is the bodily life and 
the mental life. With the physical or bodily life we have 
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nothing to do ; only I may tell you in passing that, in the long 
run, a sound mind implies a sound body, and no man who 
neglects fresh air, exercise, temperance, and those other require¬ 
ments of nature, can expect to improve or even preserve his 
vigour of mind. * • 

“And now for our mental, our thought-life—I might almost 
say, our word-life. Even thus early you will recognise the 
importance of words; already you have acquired a stock of 
them. When you think, you think in words; when you want 
to tell me what is going on in your mind, you use words. It 
is scarcely too much to say that in words we mentally live and 
move anti have our 6eing ; f shall therefore have a good deal 
to say about words and the thoughts we build with their aid. 
Indeed, we will livn aside for a moment and get a first glimpse 
of this subject of thought-building. In order to build .t house, 
we require first of all materials—bricks, stones, wood, mortar, 
and the rest. But these are not enough j we shall want also 
tools, and we must know how to use them. Next, wc must 
practise building for a long time; and lastly, we must ha\e 
seen houses already built, and, if possible, the best specimens 
of their kind. 

“ Let us now put this down in tabular form, having on the 
left these departments of house-building, and on the tight the 
corresponding departments or requisites of ihoughl-building :— 


Illicit I-.1 TKS 0|. IIofsl'-Btll DIN'O. 

(1) Materials (stone, bricks, vVc.) 

(2) Tools, and knowledge of 

their use. 

(3) The practice of building, 

including taking to pieces 
for purpose of discerning 
structure, &c. 

(4) The study of houses already 

built. 


CoKIlttSI'OMUSC; ItlDClSI Its 
OF I’lloCOII l-lteiLtJlNC. 

ft) Voc-almliiry. 

(a) Grammar. 

(3) Composition; its twe 
branches. 


(4) Literature. 


“ Another day we must return to our subject of education and 
the mental life, and construct another table ; this Table of the 
Classes of Words, sometimes whimsically known as the ‘ Part.s 
of Speech,’ you will take away with you and just re.ad once oi 
twice at home, and bring it when you come again. The 
remainder of our lesson lo-day must be occupied with some- 
tliing more immediately necessary to our purpose. We will 
begin with the last of these departments of Thought-building, 
and look at a house already built ^ and we may as well select 
some handsome structure, such as this poem by thejroet Gr.ay, 
the Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard. I will recite to you 
a few stanzas and cx[)Iain them a little, then you shall read them 
to me; and when you get home, you can commit them to 
memory, and read over the notes you have taken down. At 
present you will have nothing but poetry to learn by heart. 

“ You ask me, ‘ What is poetry ?’ That question also must 
be answered further on. To-day I will only ask you, ‘ What 
diflercnce do you notice between the language printed in your 
book and the language of our every-day life ? ^ly ong point 
of difference will be enough for the present.’ ” At this stage I 
must discontinue the imaginary lesson. Answers will he vari¬ 
ous:—“ It is prettier“ It rhymes“ It is in lines,'' &c., &c. 
We select one of these, and discuss it for a few minutes. Then, 
after some remarks on the poem as a whole and its title, the 
recitation follows, and then a conversational commenting on the 
stanzas to be learnt by heart. This may be made most interest¬ 
ing, especially by careful observance of the principle, “teach by 
asking questions,” At present the teacKer will decide what 
notes should be taken down. T^icn the pupil reads the poetry 
very slowly. To conclude, he b supplied with the Table of the 
Classes in which words are arranged according to their use, or 
Is directed to copy it neatly; also Ire is to read it through three 


times during the interval. Thus he begins hb lessons in the 
Structure of Language, or a branch oi Department 11 . of the first 
table. 


The Second Lesson. 

The poetry that has been learnt is first written down from 
memory, attention being paid to itrraDgement, punctuation, 
capitals, fxc. Marks may be given. It is thus the first exercise 
in composition. Then it shuufd be repeated orally. It b now 
ready as material for the lesson in the Structure of Language. 
J\la English grammar should be used, at least not for a long 
time; all that is required is the Table or Chart of the Classes 
of words, to be followed at intervals by a very few rules, notes, 
and definitions; and, of course, plenty of blackboard illustra¬ 
tion. If an examination of the usual kind is in prospect, a 
grammar - I might .say^ cramming—is, perhaps, unavoidable. 

There now follow a few que.stions on th^ text of the poetry 
as well as on the note.s ; again marks may be given. Then, instead 
of a new literature le.sson, it is well to begin composition, which 
should be taken alternately with the literature. Xhb lesson 
will vary much more than the others ; if young, the pupils will 
write what they remember of a -short story that has been read ; 
if more advanced, they construct an essay from hints supplied 
conversationally; but many other expedients are available. The 
lesson in the Structure of Language, which occupies the latter 
lialf of the'hour, should be repeated daily, as also should the 
learning by heart of some portion of poetry. 

ft will readily be understood thSt this letter is the merest 
beginning of what should be a series of articles. Model lessons 
>or courses oi lessons might be sketched in all the branches of 
English teaching, such as the twelve departments of the so- 
called grammar. These lessons would serve to illustrate the 
teaching of English better i,han any treatise could ; for example, 
as they proceeded it would appear that the structure of language 
can he taught easily and cpiickly by a scientific method to the 
dullest of pupils ; that without the knowledge of analysis thus 
easily acquired no pupil can “ parse ” a sub-ordinate conjunction 
or punctuate a passage. • It would further appear that, without 
such preparation in English, no pupil should attempt Latin or 
Greek, nor, indeed, any modern foreign language. Let the 
principles be taught with English symbols, and then the foreign 
symbols may be dealt with intelligently, and the customary 
“ haphaz.ard ” methods liccoine totally discredited. Much also 
might be discovered in regard to the relation tetween literary 
art and history, that subject partly scientific, partly artistic; 
much in respect of the two branches of composition, the study 
of philology, the writing of verse. But merely to enumerate 
such heads would be impossible within the limits of this letter, 
and 1 will therefore conclude for the present in the hope of 
being able sqpic day to/eturn to the subject. 

M, L. 

Clifton, Bristol. 


OUR CHESS COLUMN. 

No 20. 

Dk. Conan Doyle, in a letter to Mr. Bennett Burle^h, the 
Daily Telegraph's war correspondent, tells how he came across 
a dead soldier near the Vet River. He belonged to the Nelk 
South Wales Mounted Infantry, and his horse and rifle were 
gone, but by his side, on his water-bottle, was placed a single 
ted pawn. The other chessmen were in his haversack, out of 
his reach. The poor fellow bad bled to death ; in all proba¬ 
bility he had intetNed amusing hims^ with his favourite game 
until assistance should come. But Death checkmated him. 

“ In the game of war,” says Carlyle, “ the pawns ate mesi.”- 
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and other writers have noticed the many points, of similitude Result of July Competition. 


between chess and war. 

Mr. Staunton quotes (in his “ Chess Players’ Handbook,” 
p. 49), from General Jomini’s “Traite de Grand Tactique,” 
Bonaparte’s conception of the art of attack. “ First, the art ot 
disposing the lines of operation in the most advantjigcous 
manner; secondly, in a .skTlful concentration of the forces with 
the greatest possible rapidity upon the most iinpoitant point of 
the enenry’s line of operations ; and thirdly, that of combining 
the simultaneous employment of this accumulated force upon 
the po.sition against which it is directed.” 

Ur. Lasker has again jirovcd himself the best of the world’s 
chess player.s. In the Paris tourntiprent just concluded he was 
easily first. This tournament has been notevvorlliy in many 
re.spects, and in none more than the unexpected success of the 
young American m.aster, Marshall, who, it will be reniembeicd, 
came out first in the one-round touinamcnt at London last 
summer. 

The following is an interesting game in which he beat his 
fellow-couiilryman, Pillsbury. We shall make use of it to 
illustrate our novel competition, particulars of which were 
announced in the June and July numbers. It is a I’etrofI 
Defence, purposely chosen by Black, because he knew his 


opponent 

would jilay 3. P 

■<J 4 - 


WlIIlF,. 

Bl ACK. 


Pillsbury. 

Marshall. 

I. 

P—K4. 

1. P K4. 

2. 

KKt--B3. 

2. KKt—B3. 

3 - 

P-(,l4. 

3 - 1 ’ QP 

4 - 

KP X P. 

4. PxP. 

S- 

B—B4. 

5. B K15 (ch.). 

0. 

P- B3. 

6. J,)—K2 (ch.). 

7 - 

B--K2 

7. PxP. 

8. 

Px P. 

8. B - OB4. 

9 - 

Castle.s. 

9. Castles 

10. 

P-B4. 

10. R—Kl. 

II. 

«-Q 3 

II. Br KKtS. 

13 . 

B—K12 

12. Kl Ks. 

13 - 

QKt—Q2. 

13. KtxP. 

14. 

R X Kt. 

14. B X R (ch.). 

«S- 

KxB. 

IS. 0 - K6(cli.). 

16. 

K-Kt3. 

16. (,) X B. 

17 - 

KxB. 

17. R—-1x7. 

18. 

K R3. 

18. Kt—Q2. 

19 - 

R—Bi. 

19. P - KR4. 

20. 

Q—B2. 

20. Kl—B4. 

21. 

P—103. 

21. P—KKI4. 

22. 

P—Kt4. 

22. RxKt. 

23 - 

QxQ. 

23. RrQ. <• 

24. 

R-B 3 - 

24. P--B4. 

25. 

K—K12. 

25. BPxP. 

26. 

Kt X P. 

26. li—Q7 (ch.). 

27. 

K-Kt3. 

27. R X B. 

28. 

P—KR3. 

28. R-KBi. 

29. 

PxP. 

Resigns. 

29. KR-B7. 


On the completion of Black’s twelfth move the forces are 
flKrly equal. 

White goes wrong on his thirteenth move, and by move 19 
Black threatens mate in two. But ^Yhite has now a lost game 
in any circamstanccs. 

There will be no competition this month, as most of our 
competitors will probably have forgotten to tafte their chessmen 
away with them to the seaside or elsewhere. Pleasant holidays 
to all. 


Is. II. Kettle obtains four marks. A pocket chessboard, 
with men, has been sent to him. 

Messrs. Poyscr, Dick, Leonard, and,l<us.sell obtain three 
luarks-eacb. 

The h ading scores arc now as ftiUows ;— 

Thirty marks : Messrs. Dick and Poyscr. 

Twenty-nine marks : F. H. Leonard. 

Twenty-sis m.riks: C. F. Kusscll. 

Niaclccn marks: E. H. Kettle. 

liN'l'ER-SCUOOl. COHRliSfONDENCEToURNEY.-^FlNAL’ROUND. 

Merclianl T.rylors’ .School h.is won one of i's games and lost 
the oihcr .igainst M.incheslci Grammar School, and has won 
one against Trow'bridge High .School. The other is still in 
progress. 


CALENDAR. 

[Itemi for the Soft ember Calendar mmt be raeived by 
ijfh, 1900.] 

August, 1900. , 

Wedne.sd.ry, ist.—.Scholarship Exaniinalions begin at Brad- 
licl.l College and St. Kdward’s .School, 
O.sford. 

SecotiB llolid.ry French Course begins at 
Paris. 

“ Alliance F’ran^.iise ” Holiday Frencb 
Course begins at Caen. 

Thitrsdaj, 2iid. — L’niver.sity F.xlcrision Summei Meeting 
begins .at Cambridge, when Mi. A. J. 
Balfdiii delivcis the in.augur.il adtlress. 

Secoiidaiy Education Conference begins at 
Palis. 

Fiid.ry, 3rd. —Hobday Courses in Fietich Language and 

Litci.ilure begin at Elbenf, Lisicux, and 
. Tours. 

Mond.ay, 6th.---Holid.ay Cotir.ses in German Uangu.agc and 
Literaluie begin at Bonn .and Jena; and 
Second Course at Marburg begins. 

Technic.al Education Conference beeins at 
Paris. 

Thursday, 91b. — Educational Press Conference begins at 
Pans. 

Monday, 13th.—Second Holiday Course in French Lan¬ 

guage' and Literature begins at Neu- 
, chatel. 

Wcuncsd.iy, agtb.—Teaching of Drawing Conference begins at 
Paris. 
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SPELLING: PROCEDURE AND 
PROCESS. 

Uy P. A. Barnkit, 

H OW to tench spcl)inf( ” seems to present a 
very simple problem, and the solution 
might be expected to be as plain as the 
terms in which the proposition is stated. This is 
only partly true; it would be wholly true if we 
were quite clear about the c,prresponcling question 
--how spelling is learnt. The only hopeful way 
ol looking at any difficulty involved in the practice 
of teaching is with an eye to what really happens, 
not to what ought to happen in a world con¬ 
structed on our own specifications or in accord¬ 
ance with some philosopher’s “ method.” Ilowifo 
people, particularly people who spell most easily, 
learn to spell ? 

1 f we arc not methodisers enyagcs, we naturally 
first turn respectfully •to tradition; what is the 
commonest plan ? And we know enough of the 
modern analysing spirit, and the ill-instructed haste 
to philosophise smugly on the first results of ana¬ 
lysis, to expect that a good deal more machinery 
has been erected than we need for the purpose. 
Le raisonnement en bannit la raison. 

For we are perpetually’forgetting that learning 
is an obscure process as subtle as the rnoveiMents 
of forces in all other forms of growth. When 
cucumbers can be analysed into molecules of sun¬ 
shine and contributory materials, and afterwards 
reconstituted by a deft combination, then, and 
then only, may we expect to be able to analyse 
mental achievement and its m.'fhifestations into 
their simplest constituents, and to turn out intel¬ 
lectual products as we do knives and |ork^ But 
as surely as the gardener can only plant and prune 
and water, and must leave tlie main business of 
nurture to the silent sun, the motionless soil, and 
the invisible air, so surely must the teacher leave 
the main business of intellectual achievement to 
the obscurity of natural forces ; subordinating pro¬ 
cedure, however intelligent, to process, however 
unintelligible. The whole practical philosophy of 
education lies in this a:onsideration; not only pe 
we unable to conquer *Nature except by obeying 
her, but she “jibs’* hopelessly at inopportune 
interference. 

With the cautions here suggested, let us ex* 
No. at, VoL. a.] 


amine this question of spelling. U is pretty certain 
that most people who spell much for practical pur¬ 
poses get their spelling through reading. It is 
even true, in a sense, to say that spelling is to 
reading what character is to habit. Yet most of 
us who are middle-aged can recall— infandam rem~ 
vainus dolorem —Mavor, and Butter so impishly mis¬ 
named. The spirit of those ancient classics still 
speaks to us from the press, for we are still pre¬ 
sented with lists of words to be learnt “ by heart,” 
the phrase itself going tq show that the funda¬ 
mental notion dates back to the time when a 
man’s brains were supposed to be planted not far 
off his midriff. 

The people who spell best are generally found to 
be people who read copiously; yet Mr. Colvin had 
(iontinually to coftrect the spelling of that volumi¬ 
nous reader, R. L. Stevenson. And, again, two 
people may read an equal amount of matter, yet 
Paul will spell well and Peter badly. 

There are sch(K)ls where lists of words are still 
give* to children to be got by rote. The curious 
wayfarer may sometimes be seen to stand outside 
the walls of a primary school fascinated by the 
music of “c-a-t, cat ! c-a-t, cat ! c-a-t, cat,” shrill and 
noisy, from fifty little throats; and the same prac¬ 
tice, though on a smaller scale, testifies by the 
same liturgy to the same idohatry in schools of a 
different type. However, this following of Butter 
and Mavor has produced such apparently poor 
results that the moderns have elaborated “ word- 
building” into a system on more or less rational 
lines, and given k a name. The difficulty emerges 
when we try to make a natural, that is, a rational, 
secjuence. In these days we are all, very properly, 
for “ connectedness ” in education; and sometimes 
we get lists of words held together merely by a 
fable and a sound moral, such as cat, catapult, 
catastrophe, cat-o’-nine-tails ; or robber, lobster, gobble, 
doctor, sob. Or there are lists which make no 
pretence to other principles of connexion than 
a mere surface similarity of sound and spelling, 
cabin, rabbit, crab, black, blacksmith, cackle, atiarn, 
and so forth. Or, occasionally, a teacher whe 
is also a student will arrange his words on 
philological principles: mid, middle, midst, amidst, 
midships. Or the teacher determines the order of 
sounds on a* scale of ascending physiological diffi¬ 
culty, and teaches these first by phonetic drill 
without the printed symbols, then introduces the sym- 

c c 
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bols one by one, differentiating the main classes of 
symbols by some means—perhaps different colours 
—and instead of using the arbitrary traditional 
names, calling each letter merely by its sound as 
produced. 

We can gain nothitVg by regarding the problems 
in controversy as simple. It can hardly be doubted 
that here as elsewhere no formula or plan is in¬ 
contestably superior to every other in all circum¬ 
stances. We may fairly expect to find that here 
as el.sewhere outsiile the one great formula de¬ 
siderating interest of some Sort on the part of the 
pupil, no single prescription or system of pro¬ 
cedure will be applicable universally. 

Every one of the plans aforesaid has its weak— 
even its very weak—points. The first, the old plan 
of oral repetition, obviously useful within limits, 
dulls, depresses, and disgusts if it is unmitigated ; 
repetition is often the stepmother of studies. But 
add something to it, compel the eye to co-operate 
by making it register the visual impression through 
reproduction in the form of transcription, and you 
at once raise the mental operation so many degrees 
above mechanicalness and vacuity. For it cannot 
too O’ften be remembered (especially by the de¬ 
visers of “methods”) that excessive simplification 
of procedure tends to deprive intelleetu.il effort of 
just that exercise of the co-ordinative powers which 
is at once the very food and gymnastic of the 
mind. Therefore, if simple transcription goes one 
better than oral repetition, then the transcription of 
something intelligible, of sentences (of judgments, 
as the logicians would call them), is a still more 
profitable form of procedure ; for here—and this is 
the important point -eye and mind are concerned 
jointly with ear and tongue iif one complicated 
operation. It is better to write cat 'and jiimpi than 
merely to drone c-a-t, cat, and j-u-m-p-s, jumps, 
because the visual impression of the first case is 
made deeper in the second by the effort of the eye 
to guide tin; hand in reproducing the sound dis¬ 
criminated by the ear. It is better to rvrite The 
cat jumps than cat alone and jumps alone, because 
the framing of a judgment is a higher mental ope¬ 
ration (being more complicated and conveying an 
intelligible meaning) than the mere mechanical 
announcement of a percept or concept. For like 
reasons, the concatenation of jud||Tments In a para¬ 
graph is more profitable than the writing of dis¬ 
parate sentences, d'he best way to get to know a 
subject is to write (or try to write) a book about 
it; and lo ! you have a common tnea.sure for the 
intellectual benefit accruing to the little lass who 
composes c-a-t into cat with stupendous effort for 
the approbation of her teacher, and to Mr. Her¬ 
bert Spencer, who struggles for a lifetime to bring 
encyclopa;dic powers to the task of synthesising 
philosophy for his generation. 

A great deal of our most earnest instruction is 
lamentably inept and futile because we are so far 
from being convinced that intellectual progress is 
absolutely dependent on intellectu^j effort. We 
keep our children accurately perfecting mechanical 
process till their operations become first auto¬ 
matic, and then mechanical, when we should be 


pushing them on, blundering, if need be, to intel¬ 
lectual effort on new ground. 

Words alike in form may be connected, as we 
know,, into sentences, and these sentences into in¬ 
telligible paragraphs and little narratives, and 
these can be learnt by rliading, repetition, and 
transcription in whatever proportion the teacher 
may think fit. Many reading-books are thus con¬ 
structed. 'I'he weak point of such self-conscious 
compilations is that the period during which an 
intelligent child can be induced to interest himself 
in artificial narratives is much shorter than is 
ordinarily supposed. The whole apparatus—the 
reiterated sounds, the numbered sentences or para¬ 
graphs, the careful exclusion of mysterious diffi¬ 
culties—rouses first the victim’s suspicions, and 
then his indifference. Try the experiment. Giv'e 
a little child the most ill-written narrative, even 
that most perverse of pedagogic pedantries, an 
“object-lesson reader give also most ingeniously 
concocted orthographic rigmarole; you will find 
that honest appetite decides infallibly for the true 
thing. The child craves for information, not gym¬ 
nastic ; as soon as he suspects that you want to do 
him good, he will dcspi.se you and your works ; 
the ingratitude of tlj.e little man will leave you 
mourning the common fate of missionaries. 

The philological lesson is, of course, open to 
the serious objection that it is unlikely, from its 
character as a method of evidence, to quicken the 
interest of little children. Vet for a fifth or sixth 
form it is an excellent sort of science lesson, teach¬ 
ing other things besides spelling. You might 
indeed with children in a transition class, or in the 
first form of an ordinary school, profitably manipu¬ 
late such a list as “ mid, middle, midst, amidst, mid¬ 
ships,” and .so forth; but “ nip, knife, neap, nibble,” 
would plunge teacher and class into despair. For 
although of all sciences perhaps philology is 
fittest for the school, it is not ec2ually fit for all 
forms. 

The difficulties still concentrate themselves on 
the earliest years of school life. It is the simple 
child that lightly draws its breath who makes hay 
of our subtle plans ; it is the little foxes that spoil 
the vines, our pretty theories. How are we to 
make intelligent to little children a mechanical 
operation ? Before there is anything but the 
faintest capacitor for ratiocination, how are we to 
compel the help of reason ? 

It is a juty that our theorisers have done so 
little to drr^w attention to the vital differences be¬ 
tween the teaching of classes and the teaching of 
individuals. It is certainly not often enough re¬ 
membered that school and class are artificial insti¬ 
tutions, the test being the more or less machinery 
which you are compelled to use in order to achieve 
a certain end. If you are teaching a small class 
or one pupil, you may snap your fingers at the 
machinery which/or large numbers becomes indis¬ 
pensable; for your sorrows, come not so much with 
single spies as with battalions. A moral or intel¬ 
lectual effort is much harder to initiate in a large 
body than in a small one; what teacher has not 
found that out ? The larger your class is, the 
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more unwieldy becomes your formula, the more 
mechanical and irrational your treatment of indi¬ 
viduals. Class Reaching must aim at the average 
child, and the average child is hard to discover. 
If you have a procedure valid in dealing with a 
large number of individuals simultaneously, your 
tricks and devices must needs appeal mostly to 
such impulses as you can set in motion mechani¬ 
cally. Ethics, politics, all life and time prove it. 
A Chinese runner the pther day, it is said, covered 
a hundred miles in twenty-four hours; it is no 
uncommon thing for single pedestrians to make 
thirty in the'same time for days in succession ; a 
battalion that moves twenty and an army corps 
that moves ten have not done badly. The progress 
of a class is mostly measured by the pace of the 
weakest members, for the earnest class-teacher— 
often wrongly, to be sure—tends to spentl his 
energies in preventing the lamest from stumbling, 
and he must therefore keep the most impetuous 
and intelligent on the curb. The single pupil can 
and should be put to do things for himself oftener 
than is possible of reasonable in the case of a 
class. 

The “ look-and-say ” procedure in teaching read¬ 
ing (and therefore spelling)*is probably, for the 
single pupil, shortest and best A dumb child can 
be made to read by it. But analytical apparatus 
multiplies as soon as you think it necessary to 
assure yourself that every step is taken by every 
member of your class; the obscure, rapid, and 
implicit operation must be open to inspection, 
slow, e.xplicit. Machinery works by analysing and 
defining operations ; what would under other cir¬ 
cumstances be organic bfcomes mechanical. 

In fact, the main question is the character of the 
analysis which we are to use as a preparation for 
the synthesis in which the children’s task is ac¬ 
complished. With the one or the very few it is 
enough to say, “ That spells cut," and “ c-a-t, cat," 
offers a quite inappreciable difficulty at a time of 
life and at an intellectual stage in which most 
things are arbitrary and nothing is truly, rational. 
Besides, so much in English pronunciation and 
spelling is anomalous that the exceptions to any 
rule you may make, taken together with the rules 
that you formulate, behave like the draggling tails 
of a kite that will not fly. Little children ought not, 
as a rule, to think about rules. The more rapid the 
combined visual, lingual, and mental operation, 
the more readily they will get along to really pro¬ 
fitable intellectual achievement. ’ 

When you deal with classes'of some size, you 
may well feel that you cannot afford to run the 
risk of making leeway ; but the teacher must settle 
with himself, first whether he is more or less ca¬ 
pable of teaching with or without rules, and 
secondly, whether what he does now will expedite 
work further on. 

It may be observed parenthetidally that physical 
imitation is the easiest of all processes to set up in 
childhood, and therefore ought to be pressed into 
the service of teaching. It should also be remem¬ 
bered by way of caution. Here are a few flowers 
of mispronunciation heard incidentally by the 


writer from the lips of teachers of every grade 
during the past twelve months. 

University:— 

“ They began to fin’ out . . . Alexander 

waszh young at the time .» . . Association as 

a process iszh sure . . . He claime’ to suc¬ 
ceed . . . The easdes’ manipulation of the 

syllogistic processh should . . . The firs’ ne¬ 
cessity waszh union . . . Even this did not 

make Alcibiadeszh ’rink . . .” 

Secondary schools 

"’Ow many shares cajoo buy ? . . . Hiszh 

short tenure . . . Nexsh year . . . Now 

poin’ to the one which ’ee pointe’ to . . . 

When he had finished, his eyes dimrae’ gradually 
. . . Butcher ban’s down . . 

Primary schools;— 

“ Go cher place . . . How doeszh ’oor 

mother . . . Usezh’oor Bunsen . . . He 

took stepsh showing . . . Aszh yet we have 

no’ determine’ the bes’ way . . .” 

Some one elsc’s elaborate plan, devised by en¬ 
thusiastic effort, tends to become lifeless if adopted 
entire by the uninspired teacher in all rigour. For 
instance, nothing could be jnore fascinating or, as 
far as it goes, phonetically accurate than Miss 
Dale’s plan for teaching reading, and in the in¬ 
ventor’s skilful hands it may well be believed that, 
used in class teaching, it is as rapid and effectual 
as it is interesting. But manipulated by us ordi- 
n.ary folk it might*easily become a rather tedious 
parlour-game. Her analysis of simple sounds is 
excellent, and lays the foundation for subsequent 
phonetic drill of the greatest value in the learning 
of languages; but, more than a single doubt may 
be pe*;mitted as to the general utility of the accom¬ 
panying machinery. Still, the analysis by itself is 
a thoroughly sound beginning of the second stage 
of learning—the first being passed at the mother’s 
or nurse’s knee—not reading only, but spelling 
also; it is the foundation of the philology which, 
as has been suggested already, is the proper school 
science. But this second stage should certainly 
be a short one. It is most important to give the 
little child an introduction to miscellaneous reading 
very early, and above all things—a point not ne¬ 
glected by Miss Dale—to teach him very early to 
deal with long words as well as short words. No 
such harm has been done by any error of mistaken 
analysis as by the conscientious comminution of 
reading-books into books of one syllable, books of 
two syllables, books of three syllables, and so 
forth. 

For the English child ought to learn very soon 
that spelling is often anomalous, and he should 
see the anomalous words and be encouraged by 
means of transcription and a very little reiteratioh 
to “ commit ” a few of them to memory—not all 
that occur, mind, but a few; just enough to set up 
the beginnings of a habit of noticing. Most of the 
anomalous words will be learnt, if at all, by copi¬ 
ous reading. ‘Of course there will still be dife- 
rences between individual children. Some will 
receive combined impressions more faultlessly than 
others, and any plan that professes to do equally 
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well for all equally intelligent people may be put 
aside as too pretentious for use. 

It will be seen that the use of the plan here sug¬ 
gested for class teaching may deprive us of the 
traditional names for letters, ay-bee-cce, and the 
like. Not necessarily ; for there is little loss even 
if the teacher has to tell the child that the letter c 
sometimes “ says ’’ s . . s . . s . . . and some¬ 
times k . . k . . k . . .; for it docs, and there is 
no use in concealing the grim fact. 

But the necessity is certainly less in the case of 
the single pupil or very small class; and the tra¬ 
ditional names, frequently as their function belies 
their profession, give a sort of personality-not 
scientific, like Miss Dale’s biv/lien, siitcrs, imporhmi 
brothers, and the rest—but even more interesting in 
a romantic sense, just because apparently arbi¬ 
trary. But to large classes at a very early stage 
of corporate instruction the frequent use of the 
phonic plan is a real economiser of labour. 

The problem would offer no difficulty if all 
words were spelt phonetically. Miss Dale’s or any 
other similar plan would then settle our troubles in 
six months’ lessons. This is not the place to dis¬ 
cuss the new questigns hence arising ; but we 
.should remember that the phoneticising of our 
spelling would certainly be a long step towards the 
destruction or eft'aceinent of ethnological land-' 
marks which all can be taught to interpret; a long 
step towards the intellectual and moral vulgarity 
that comes of a weakened histotical sense. 

Harm is being done to-day by the pedantry 
which often excludes reading from the kinder¬ 
garten. No sufficient reason has ever been given 
for this piece of obscurantism, ftven by Dr. Oppen- 
heim. The discrimination of letters and their 
coarse reproduction do not overtax a little child’s 
eyes; an old peasant whose eyes have scanned 
chiefly the furrow and the drill all their working 
days does not see better than an equally old par¬ 
son, or lawyer, or schoolmaster, who may have 
dwelt on little else in life but letters. Why should 
we shut the door of a whole new world in the 
child’s face when access is easiest ? It may be 
taken, one would think, for granted that he will 
spell best if he cons letters and words when the 
calls for effort are fewest, and purticulariy if he is 
allowed to read largely, and to read real narrative 
as soon as he is capable of running his eye along a 
consecutive sentence. Reading and the sequential 
mental ferment is the best way of cultivating the 
first elements of abstraction so necessary to pro¬ 
fitable mental life. Why do we try to produce a 
fussy vacuity ? Man does not “ learn by doing ” 
alone ; thinking, too, is somewhat. 

* In the main, then, the conclusions which seem 
to be reached by the experience here recorded and 
reckoned up are, shortly, these;—Individual pupils 
or very small classes seem to learn spelling readily 
and effectually by reading. Little harm comes of 
the use of the traditional letter nalnes, especially 
in dealing with single pupils. Transcription should 
be called in aid from the beginning; first of words, 
and afterwards, as soon as possible, of sentences ; 


and paragraphs. With this should go reading as 
copious, of matter as miscellaneous, as can be com¬ 
passed. For classes of some sii^, we seem to do 
best by combining the phonic and philological 
plans, associating words tfirst by community of 
sound, and, later, community of hi.story, not bog¬ 
gling over the number of syllables, nor using arti¬ 
ficial words in any shape after the very brief first. 
The systematic study of words is not only the best 
way of learning spelling, But also incomparably 
the best school introduction to science, botli as a 
method of classification and as a rnethod of evi¬ 
dence. The less the artificial staging we build up 
round our work, the sooner our edifice will stand 
by itself, semper, nhique, et in omnibus rebus. 


OBSERVATIONAL ASTRONOMY. 

It 

A SiiRiKs OF Notes upon the Positions and 
Ai'parf.nt Motions of Celestial Bodies. 

1-iy K. A. Grrcory, I'.R.A.S. 

I’loftibor ol Astrunoniy, Queen's (^jllej^e, London. 

II. 

T he chief constellations, or gioups of stars, 
always visible in England on a fine flight, 
when looking towards the northern^ sky, 
were described in the preceding article; they arc 
the Great Befir, of which, the Plough is the most 
conspicuous characteristic, the Little Bear (with 
the Pole-Star), Cassiopeia, Draco and Cepheus. 
Sometimes the stars in these groups are high 
above the northern horizon, and sometimes they 
arc low down, but they are never invisible unless 
obscured by clouds. In addition to these circum¬ 
polar constellations, thdre are others which are only 
seeii at certain seasons. 

Constellations visible in England when facing 
South. —In the middle of each month, about lo 
p.m., the following are the chief conspicuous 
constellations seen when facing south. The same 
constellations are south about midnight in the 
preceding inofith, and 8 p.m. in the following 
month. 


-•-•• 

Month. 


t. Constellations. 

J.muary... 

February 


Gemini, Orion, Auriga, Canis Major. 
Cancer, Canis Minor. 

March ... 


Leo, Hydra. 

Apiil ... 


Virgo, Canes Venatici. 

May 

June 

July ... 
August... 
September 
Oc'oher 
November 


Libra, BoStes. 

Scorpio, Corona, Hercules, Ophiuchus. 

* Sagittariuj, Lyra. 

Capricoraus, Aquila, Cygnus. 

Aquarius, Pegasus, Piscis-Australit. 

Pisces, Cetus. 

Aries, Perseus, Cetus. 

Taurus, Auriga, Eridanus. 

December 
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Apparent diurnal motions 
OP THE Stars. 

Apparent Diurnal Move¬ 
ments of Ciroumpolar 
Stars^— Though the config¬ 
urations of stars observed 
ifi the sky remain practically 
the same from year to year, 
the whole of the stars ap¬ 
pear to be carried round 
,tlie heavens once in about 
twenty-four hours. So far 
as appearances go, the stars 
may be considered as electric 
lamps fixed in a vast dome 
which turns once a day upon 
an axis passing through a 
point near the Pole-Star, 
the direction of motion to 
an observer looking towards 
the north being opposite to 
that in which the hands of a 
clock move. If the sun did 
not obliterate the light of 
the £itars, we should be able 


Fig. 1.—Chief Constellations visible when facing south 

Face of the Sky in September.— For'the 

present it will be sufficient to guide the observer 
to the brightest stars visible at this season of the 
year. Look towards the well-known Plough 
abouf ten o’clock. In the mind’s eye continue 
the curve of the handle towards the western 
horizon, and a bright yellowish star—Arcturus— 
will be found. Low down in the north-east, an- 


III September. to trace this diurnal move¬ 

ment completely round the 
Pole. As it is, the observation of the movement 
is limited to the hours of night. 

I These apparent diurnal movements can be used 
I as a celestial titfie-keeper. The position of the 
Plough group at 9 p.m. in September is shown in 
Fig. 2. Imagine a line to pass through the 
Pointers and the Pole. This line may be regarded 
as the hour-hand ef a celestial clock, and the posi- 


other bright star—Capella—will be seen. 


Some fine constellations can be seen 
when facing south at ten o’clock. High 
up in the sky a brilliant bluish-coloured 
star called Vega attracts the attention 
of the most casual observer. It forms 
a large triangle with the Pole-Star 
and Arcturus. Two fairly bright stars 
will be seen forming a small obtuse 
triangle with Vega, and the three re¬ 
present the chief objects in the con¬ 
stellation Lyra. 

Cygnus, the Swan, has the form of a 
cross, and lies close to Lyra? The 
brightest star in this constellation marks 
the top of the cross, and makes a rig4t- 
angled triangle with the Pol^-Star and 
Vega, itself being situated in the right 
angle. 

The bright star Altair, in the con¬ 
stellation Aquila, can be .seen on the 
meridian about ten o’clock in the be¬ 
ginning of September. A line from the 
Pole-Star, through the cross of .Cygnus, 
if continued for about the same distance 
towards the south, leaas to Altair—the 
middle of the three stars in a line—all 
of which belong to the constellation of 
the Eagle. 



Fig. a.—PoaitloM of the Plough m differont hotu* in September. 
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K«o. 3.--The Karth in lelalion^to the Celestial Sphere. 

tion it occupies at each hour at the time of year 
selected is shown upon the illustration. 'The dia¬ 
gram here given is for September, but a similar 
dial can be constructed for an]J month. If the 
Pointers are observed upon any night in tlie year, 
the position of the line through them and 
the Pole changes at the rate of about 
^i^jth of a circle per hour, that is 15" per 
hour, in precisely the same way as is 
represented in the illustration. 

Spheres of Observations.— Regarding 
the stars as fixed points on a. celestial 
sphere, and the earth as a globe rotating 
within the sphere, it is easy to understand 
and explain all the appearances presented 
by the heavens. The following” points 
should be borne in mind :— 

(1) Only one half of the celestial sphere 
can be seen by a single observer at any 
instant. 

(2) The celestial hemisphere visible 
has for its zenith the point directly above 
the head of the observer, and the horizon 
passes through the centre of the earth 
90° from it. 

(3) On account of the earth’s rotation, 
each star appears to describe a diurnal 
circle around a celestial Pole, and the 
radius of the circle depends upon the dis 
tance of the star from the Pole. ^ 

(4) The centre of the diurnal circle 
has an altitude equal to the latitude of 
the place of observation. 


Face the north on any fine night and direct one leg 
of a pair of compa.sses, or of two hinged rods, to the 
I’ole-Star. Point the other leg to a star in the Plough 
, or Cassiopeia. Keeping the legfdirccted towards the 
Pole, describe a circle with the other. This circle 
indicates the apparent (fiurnal path followed by the 
star under oliscrvation. 

Open the compass or binged rods until one leg 
points to the Pole-Star and the other to the horizon, 
with the jilaiie of the legs vertical. A circle described 
with this radius embraces all thd stars visib^ to an 
observer on a cleat night from the placft of observa¬ 
tion. Such Mats are termed “ circpmpolar " stars. 
Measure the angle between the legs by means of a 
protnictor or divided circle ; or Ijetter, measure the 
altitude of the Pole Star with the arrangement 
described last month. 

Diurnal Circles of Circumpolar Stars. 

—From these observations it will be seen 
that all stars at an angular distance from 
the Pole not greater than the latitude of 
the place of observation are always 
visible on a fine night, that is, they are 
circumpolar. Hence, to determine the 
apparent circle described by any star at 
any place, all‘that it is necessary to know 
is the latitude of the place and the angular 
distance of the star from a celestial Pole 
(or its distance from the celestial equator, 
for, as in the case of terrestrial latitude, 
angular distance from Pole —90° minus 
angle from equator). A few example^ will 
show how to apply this principle. 

The last star in the handle of the Plough'is 
50” from the celestial ’equator. About what 
latitude is it just not a circumpolar star ? 



Fig. 4.—Different Diurnal Paths of Stars observed in the Latitude of London. 
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Fu;. 5.—Stages in the coiistruction of a 
Diagram to teprescol the appareot nutve* 
ment of Capclla in Lat. 75'N. 


As the star is 50° from 
the Equator, it is 40° 
from the Pole; so that its 
diurnal circle has a radius 
of 40°. Tlic horizon of a 
place in latitude 4o“N. 
touches the bottom of this 
circle, therefore the com¬ 
plete diurnal course of the 
star will be observable in 
latitude 40'N. In lower 
latitudes, however, say 
30°N., the Pole is only 
30° or less above the 
horizon ; hence the com¬ 
plete course of a star 40” 
from the Pole cannot be 
observed. 

The brightest star 
in the constellation 
of Cassiopeia is 
about 34'^ from the 
Pole. What are 
the greatest and 
least altitudes which 
the star attains in 
latitude 55'^ N. ? 

Altitude of Pole 

- Latitude - SS'^N. 

Radius of Star’s 

Diurnal Circle 34". 
Least Altitude 

Greatest Altitude 

-S 5 '+ 34 “ - 89’. 

The bright star 
Capella is about 44" 
from the North 
Celestial Pole. In 
what latitude does 
it become a cir¬ 
cumpolar star ? 


Radius of Capella’s Diurnal Circle with Pole as Centre 
But Altitude of PoIe= Latitude. 

Therefore in any north latitude greater than 44° the complete 
diurnal circle of Capella will be observable. 

Solution of Questions pefepping to Positions 
and Diurnal Movements of Stars. —Though the 
apparent diurnal motiods of the stars in different 
latitudes may appear complicated to students who 
have not had the time to observe or consider them, 
they are really extremely simple, and every ques¬ 
tion as to the apparent* position or motion of any 
star in any latitude can be easily answered by 
bearing in mind one or two facts. The best way 
to deal with all speh questions is by means of dia¬ 
grams. For any case, first construct a diagram 
such as Fig. 5, showing the earth in relation to the 
celestial sphere, and some apparent diurnal circles. 
Next draw a line through the centre of <he earth 
and inclined to the axis at an angle equal to the 
latitude of the selected place of observation. This 
represents the horizon of the observer, and a 
perpendicular upon it at the position of the 
observer points to the zenith. Thirdly, if the 
position of a star is given, insert the star at its 
proper angular distance fropi the Pole and draw a 
diurnal circle through it parallel to the other 
diurnal circles. The diagram thus constructed ex¬ 
hibits graphically all the phenomena due to posi¬ 
tion and diurnal motion observable from the place 
selected. It is instructive to apply this method to 
an actual case :— * 

An arctic explorer spends Christmas in 75” 
north latitude. For twenty-four hours he 
watches the briglit “ fixed star ” Capella, which 
in lat. 50'^ N. oever seems to set, though it 
sometimes appears close to the horizon. De¬ 
scribe the movements that the star seems to 
make. At about what altitude will he see the 
star (i) when it is nearest to the horizon, and 
(2) when it is highest above the horizon ? 

Draw the earth and one or two apparent diurnal circles 
on the celestial sphere (Fig. 5-A). 

Insert the horizon of an observer in latitude 75"N., by 
drawing a line at an angle of 75“ to the earth’s axis 
(Fig. S-«). 



POLES LONDON EQUATOR 


As the star ('apcila is just circumpolar to an observer 
in latitude So''N., its angular distance from the North 
Celestial I’ole must be 50” for latitude — altitude of Pole. 

Draw, therefore, the diurnal circle of a star 50° from 
N. I’ole. (Fig. 5-C.) It will then be .seen that the 
altitude of Capella when nearest the horizon -- 75° - 50° 
- 25°. Altitude when highest above the horizon - 40" 

+ i 5 '’-SS° 

Models to Illustrate Apparent Motions.— 

All tlie apparent motions of celestial bodies 
can be explained by the use of a celestial 
globe, but frequent use of such a globe is ne- 
yssary before a student becomes familiar with 
ft, A simpler instrument (Fig. 6) has been 
devised, by means of which the apparent move¬ 
ments can be illustrated.^ 


Flu. 6.- The Cftl«‘StOi>phere arranged to show the apparent Diurnal movements 
at the PoIe», in the latitude of London, and at the Equator. 


^ The iu&trumeat is termed **Tbe Cele^tosphere,” and is sold W 
MessratChapman and Hall, ti, Henrietta Street, Covenl Garden, W.C. 
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The instrument consists of a movable horizon, 
and an axis which can be set at any inclination to 
it. A small ball sliding upon a wire scmi-circle is 
used to represent a celestial object. To use the 
instrument, the horlzqji is sot horizontally, and the 
axis of the divided brass meridian is elevated until 
the angle it makes with the horizon is equal to the 
latitude of the selected place of observation. The 
.small ball is then pushed along the wire until its 
angular distance from a celestial pole is the same 
as that of the object the apparent motion of which 
is required to be illustrated. * By rotating the wire 
semicirle, the ball is thus made to describe a circle 
round the celestial pole, and the circle represents 
the apparent diurnal motion of the object with 
respect to the horizon of an observer in the lati¬ 
tude selected. 'I'he apparent diurnal motions of 
an object^bout 6o‘* from the nortli celestial Pole, 
or 30" from the equator, as observed at the Poles, 
in the latitude of London, and at the earth’s equator, 
are represented in Fig. 6. 

liXRRCISlib. 

(1) Make a sketch of the relative positions of 
the brightest stars in^the constellations Cygnus, 
Lyra, and Aquila. 

(2) Sketch the relative positions of Arcturus and 
the stars in the Plough. 

(3) Make a sketch of the Plough and the Pole- 
Star. Connect the Pointers with the Pole-Star 
by means of a broken line. LI{Am the same draw¬ 
ing, sketch the position of the Plough after an 
interval of six hours. 

(4) The altitude of the Pole-Star is approxi¬ 
mately equal to the latitude of the place of obser¬ 
vation. Construct a diagram of the celestial 
sphere and the earth within it, to explain this 
relation. 

(5) In what positions is the Pole Star seen in 
Ceylon (lat. 7^° N.), Edinburgh (lat. 56” N.), and 
Spitsbergen (78“ N.) ? 

(6) The Pole-Star is 51^° above the north point 
of the horizon of London, and go" from the celes¬ 
tial equator. What is the altitude of the celestial 
equator above the south point of the horizon ? 
(Ans., 384°.) 

(7) At what points on the horicon doea a star on 
the celestial equator rise and set ? 

(8) In what position on the earth would it be 
possible for an ob.server to see the complete north 
celestial hemisphere ? 

(9) Explain, by diagrams, why, to an observer 
in England, some stars are always visible on a 
fine night, some are never seen, and some rise and 
set. 

(10) Do the stars which rise due east pass near 
the zenith at London ? If not, how far are they 
from the zenith when they cross the meridian ? 
(Ans., 51^.) 

(11) The bright star, Vega, is about 40" north 
of the celestial equator. An Arctic explorer ob¬ 
served it when due north below the Pole-Star, and 
found its altitude to be 25°. In what latitude was 
this observation made ? (Ans., 75*'.) 

(12) Observing in London (lat. 51^^ N.), a star 


was seen below the Pole-Star at an altitude of 
2i^“. What is the angular distance of this star 
from the celestial equator ? (Ans., 6o°.) 

(13) An eminent writer describes how a man 
who had fallen down a pit was comforted by 
seeing a star which shone upon him throughout 
the night. Would it be possible for this to happen ? 


DIFFICULTIES OF ‘A DAY-SCHOOL 
HEADMASTER. 

By E. SiiARwooD Smith, M.A. 

Ilendma&ter of the Ciramm.ar School, Whitchurch, Salop. 

T hough it is not my intention in this paper 
to discuss the relative merits of day and 
boarding-schools, it is impossible, in dealing 
with various difficulties that beset the day-school 
headmaster, to avoid certain comparisons. 

I suppose that, if one takes every factor into 
consideration, the day-school education in its most 
perfect form approaches nearer to the ideal. Cer¬ 
tainly it is best for the individual, though possibly 
not for the race. The mKvrpavf\^s, the many-sided 
man, is usually the pArduct of a day-school. Day 
boys tend to variability, boarders are more or less 
of one type, usually a very fine type, it is true, but 
still somewhat limited and narrow in their notions. 
However, I have come not to bury Cmsar, but to 
praise him, and to try and show how a day school 
may copy many of the best features of a paiblic 
school, and yet not destroy the individuality of its 
members. 

For I suppose most \Yill grant that what we 
vaguely style “ the public-school spirit ” exists, in 
its genuine form, only in the larger boarding- 
schools. Very many will assert that, ipso facto, it 
cannot be found in a day school. 

This is much too sweeping a statement, and I 
fancy that an old scholar of one of the London 
schools or the great Edwardian foundation at Bir¬ 
mingham, would, like the Duke in Conan Doyle’s 
“ Story of Waterloo,” have something to say on 
that matter. 

But a few exceptions only prove the rule, and in 
the main it holds good. The reasons are obvious. 
The headmaster of a large boarding-school starts 
with the enormeus advantage that he is practically 
free during the term from any outside interference. 
He is for the time being an autocrat, and if he is 
a first*-rate* man, and is loyally supported by his 
staff, he can practitally mould his boys as he will, 
and in fulness of time breathe into them his own 
spirit and his own ideas.. 

For whence, after all, comes that fine spirit, the 
despair of foreign educationists, popularly supposed 
to be the exclusive property of the sacred few ? 

Not entirely from great traditions, as some 
would have, for* many qf the most successful 
schools of the day, as Slifton, for example, or 
Wellington, are quite recent creations. Not from 
splendid buildings or spacious playing fields; 
though these, no doubt, engender a pride in the 
school which makes largely for the pure ideal. 
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Not from success in school games, certainly not, 
though a splendid patriotism almost inevitably 
brings that in its train. Not, fortunately, from 
the wealth of the pupils, or public spirit rifpidly 
degenerates into snobbjshness and “ side.” Lastly, 
1 suppose all will admit that it emphatically does 
not come from intellectual successes. 

All these, with one exception, are helps, and I, 
for one, should be the last to deny their useful¬ 
ness, but they ujay easily exist in a school which 
is morllly and spiritually corrupt. 

It is evident that the " tone ” of a school 
depends priiTcipally on the personality of the 
rulers, and the less a ruler and his staff are ham¬ 
pered and thwarted by continual interference, the 
more easily will they achieve their work. That 
this is the case is abundantly proved by the 
instances of Rugby under Arnold and Uppingham 
under Thring, and the obvious recipe seems to be, 
“ Take a good headmaster and entrust him with 
plenary power.” Let him ,and his work be 
shielded and protected by what (though not 
exactly in this sensfi) Thring is so fond of calling 
“The almighty wall.” 

But now look on the other side. Take the 
case of an ordinary provirffcial grammar-school, 
and there are hundreds of such in England to-day, 
as “ Whitaker ” will show us. Is it possible for such 
schools to do, in their degree, the same fine work 
that is accomplished by the big boarding-schools ? 

A glance at the difficulties that confront one is 
not reassuring. Such schools do not diaw from a 
wealthy and well-educated class. Their parents 
are probably not imbued with the public-school 
spirit; they have no immemorial .traditions, no 
magnificent buildings piit up regardless of cost, no 
wide playing-fields, no strong or assured position 
which will enable the authorities to pursue their 
own ideals, careless of opposition. Above all, 
with them “ work ” must, and must rightly, come 
first. Of course, I do not mean to imply that 
work is not done in the greater schools, but it is 
evident that there is a large number of |;)oys ^lere 
who have no need to work, but have great need of 
being turned into “men,” with perhaps veiy ordi¬ 
nary intellectual equipment, but with (what is 
better) a noble and fearless character : 

Quid debeas, o Roma, Neronibus , 

Teslis Melaurum flumon et Ilastlrubal 
Devictus. 

South Africa is full of such, thank Heaven, just 
now, and one feels almost inelined to substitute 
Tugela for Metaurus, and Botha for Hasdrubal. 

Let us take the case of a headmaster who has 
just been appointed to the day grammar-school of 
Little Pedlington-in-the-wilderness, and comes 
full of the fine traditions of his own school, deter¬ 
mined to breathe some of that spirit into hi.s new 
pupils. * 

With the work he wifi probably have little or no 
difficulty. The more you descend in the social 
stratum to a certain point, the less difficulty you 
have in enforcing regular work. The reason is 
obvious. All the boys practically will have to 
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work for their fiving, and with that deep reve¬ 
rential worship of examinations which is so marked 
a feature in the British parent, home inttuen,ce in 
the majority of cases will make strongly for success 
in that line. 

But it is when he comes fo games that the new 
and aspiring headmasteK will find his path quickly 
bestrewn with thorns. The idea of “ cdnpulsqry 
games,” even if he desires them, he may dismiss 
for a time at once. For let him but suggest such a 
system, and straightway on his devoted head bursts 
a storm of invective mid misrepresentation as will 
infallibly strike him to the earth if he does not bow 
to it. “ Why should my son have to play games 
on his haU-holidify ? ” “ Is he to have no time to 

himself?” “Am 1 , his parent, nev'er to be allowed 
his services ? ” 

All the sacred, inviolable rights of the patria 
polcstas are outraged. Boy after boy is withdrawn. 
Down, down sink the numbers. Longer and 
longer grow the faces of the Governors, and the 
rest is —silence - or worse. No—competition is 
too strong, and there is always the technical 
school. 

Incalculable evil has been done to real educa¬ 
tion by that insatiable desire for something new 
which has prompted local authorities rather to 
erect brand-new institutions of universal instruc¬ 
tion than to help the old grammar-school. Let us 
hope that for this the new Board will find a speedy 
remedy. • 

Compulsory games (in the strictest sense) can¬ 
not exist, and 1 for one would not have them if 
they could. Besides crushing individuality out of 
a l)oy, and likely to render mute and inglorious 
for ever the future Miltons of the age, they soon 
degenerate into mere routine, and too apt to make 
a boy believe that there is nothing so important 
in life as athletics, and no literature worth reading 
beyond the “latest editions." 

But if we cannot have compulsory games, we 
certainly should have orgamsed games. There is 
no need for me to dwell on the good they do. 
We appreciate them at almost too high a value 
already. 

The main difficulty is to stop that hateful loafing 
round thg town, ^nd yet not discourage the lite¬ 
rary or scientific spirit that exists in many boys. 

Still the matter is not impossible in a school 
where one knows, or should know, the character 
of every boy. A plan that has been found to work 
well is to insist that every boy is liable to be 
“ commandeered " for games unless at ike beginning 
of the tern he brings a note from a parent request¬ 
ing exemption. This puts some sort of a check on 
the easy, good-natured parent who is ready to listen 
to a loafer's excuses. ■> 

But it is one thing to choose boys, it is another 
to get them to turn up when chosen. And I am , 
afraid here that at first, at any rate, they must 
have the fear of punishment before their eyes until 
you have educated your public opinion. But Jus¬ 
tice must often turn a blind eye to the delinquents, 
or where are our Darwins and Spencers to come 
from ? A whisper to a school captain, a hint to a 
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prefect) will bftcn save the situatidn. Much de¬ 
pends oh the arrangement of games so as to foster 
and., “ fix ” a spirit of keenness. A large number 
of hoys evidently cannot play in matches, and 
eternal “ pick-ups ” soon g;row stale. If, how¬ 
ever, you take a leaT out of the piililic school¬ 
master’s book and establish a system of arbitrary 
houses or*div'isions, you will engender any amount 
of rivalry. The “ Blues ” and the “ Reds,” though 
they have no niison d'etre for their existence except 
the will of the authorities, will fight as keenly for 
the little pot as Mitchells and Durnfords. 

liven this semi-compulsory system, however, 
can only be introduced by degrees and almost in¬ 
sensibly. There is deep-rooted hi many parental 
minds a strong distrust and suspicion of the school¬ 
master and all his ways, a lurking idea that he is 
somehow being defrauded. And there is some¬ 
thing to 1)0 said from the parents’ point of view. 
Many feel it a genuine grief to be deprived of their 
.sons’ companionship on a Saturday afternoon— 
unfortunately there are also many who feel it an 
intolerable hardship to lose their boys’ services in 
the field or the workshop. This in an agricultural 
community is a very real difficulty, and after all it 
is not surprising. We'do well occasionally to put 
ourselves in parents’ places. 

However, for one case where it is a genuine loss 
to a parent, in nine, I believe, the boys’ services 
are quite unnecessary, and is cine to an idea that 
the boy is being trained to be laay if his idle hands 
are not fully employed. Much the same remarks 
apply to school institutions generally. The more 
there are of them within a reasonable limit the 
better. Every boy has some hobby. If you can 
only discover it, and gi%'e him some out-of-school 
interest, you will get the proper spirit in’him, 
without the martyidom of cricket and football. 

But, alas! nowadays, with the grim competition 
that we have most of us to face, very little time is 
left to a boy for out of-school pursuits, and 1 very 
much doubt whether our elaborate time-tables and 
our highly-organi.sed games are not doing a large 
amount of harm to a boy’s power of initiative and 
character generally. When I was in the sixth at 
ray old school we were turned loose for an hour at 
least a day into a fine library^with a^nominal 
“ unseen ” to prepare. Of course we did no work, 
but the amount of literature we devoured was pro¬ 
digious. I see the Headmaster of Shrewsbury 
echoed the other day the common complaint about 
a boy's reading. From my own experience, I 
believe that it is not only the trashy “ bits ” and 
“ scraps ” that arc killing real literature among 
schoolboys, but also the painful mapping-out of 
every portion of his day. Even on a whole school- 
d^y, I remember, we often stole away for the last 
twenty minutes for a game of football in the play¬ 
ground under the headmaster's study windows. I used 
to think him slack then, now 1 know how wise he 
was. And we used to beat most schools for 
scholarships. But what day-school headmaster 
dare allow such a thing now? Sometimes one 
sighs for the old times still. 

Every headmaster knows the value of prefects, 


and in a day-school they can be made of immense 
service if judiciously chosen. I appointed a pre¬ 
fect the other day, and his father immediately 
objected to his doing the work of‘a junior master. 
But this is by the way. Sych matters as a boy’s 
dress, his behaviour in the streets, and his tone 
generally, are best left to them It is the day of 
small things now, and there are headmasters who 
worry about the state of a boy’s collar and the 
condition of his trousers till they break the boy’s 
spirit (for it is not his fault usually^ and* cause 
continual friction at home. One can never forget 
that a day school is under perpetual "feurveillance; 
our work is practically done under the microscope, 
and little mistakes, which are forgotten by the end 
of a term in a boarding-school, are faithfully 
carried (or rather miscarried) home every day. 

Di.scover a periodical famous only for its vul¬ 
garity in a boy’s pocket, denounce it in no mea¬ 
sured terms as destructive to character and morals, 
and receive a letter the next day from a parent 
avowing it as his favourite reading and troubling 
you to minil your own business! Punish a boy 
for smoking in the street, and find the father 
knowingly provides the cigarettes. After all, the 
best maxim is that given me by a famous head¬ 
master of his day, “ Take care of the boys, and 
the parents will take care of themselves,” or, put 
in a slightly different and better form, “ Educate 
the boys, and the boys will educate their parents.” 
One has to yield again and again when one’s in¬ 
stinct accuses one of cowardice and treasqp to 
ideals, but a little tact and a conciliatory spirit 
go a long way. By precept, by example,, by 
patience and perseverance, here a little and there 
a little (and, above all, iwt\->y continual preaching), 
the flame may be kindled in the boy, and when 
once it is fairly alight parental opposition is of 
little avail. After all, all parents are not insen¬ 
sible to what is best for their boys—a considera¬ 
tion which perhaps we are some of us too prone 
to overlook. If only they would trust school¬ 
masters more and realise that a man trained and 
cxpc*ricnced in the profession is often capable of 
appreciating a boy’s limitations and abilities better 
even than the parent himself! Far be it from me 
to suggest that a parent’s wi.shes should be syste¬ 
matically neglected, but with that heart-breaking 
indifference to good education which is, alas! so 
characteristic of the English middle-class, it is too 
common a thing to find a father ruining a boy’s 
prospeftts by his injudicious conduct. 

Hoc opus, hie lahon est —how to deal with the in¬ 
judicious parent! 

The Day>Sohool Boy. —Taken as a whole, the sympathy 
and interest of the parent is the day-school master’s strongest 
support; without it his work would generally be in vain. And 
even in cases where the parents are weak or indifferent a boy 
may learn an amount of independence and self-reliance from 
the mere absence of external aid, which he often fails to learn 
at a boarding school* or even the university. Another 
advantage, particularly in the highest forms of a school, which 
follows from the fact that a boy lives at home, is that bis time 
out of school is not so entirely taken up with matters of school 
and house management as is often the case with the Sixth- 
Form boy in a boarding house.—C. Cookson, “ Essays on 
Secondary Education ” (Clarendon Press). 
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SHORT CUTS IN MATHEMATICS. 

By Frank Castle, M.I.M.E. * 

I T has been felt for some time that much of the 
arithmetical work done in schools is of too 
abstract a nature. Attempts are beinff made 
to introduce reality into the mathematical class¬ 
room, and to §how pupils how principles and 
method may be appliea to the problems of every¬ 
day life. In connection with this subject, a brief 
description df some mechanical devices used by 
practical men to perform calculations and solve 
problems may be of interest to teachers. The 
ability to work a sum accurately is certainly 
desirable; but, after all, accuracy is only one 
faculty requiring development, and it is just as 
important for a pupil to know how to arrive at a 
correct result as it is to actually obtain the result. 
It is possible to get machines to make calculations, 
but no artificial contrivance can be made to think. 

Amongst the many labour-saving contrivances 
used by practical men only a few can be referred 
to here. Perhaps the most common is that of 
carefully compiled tables of numbers, by means of 
which, knowing the weight or price of a single 
article, the weight or price of any number can at 
once be ascertained. Such tables constitute the 
so-called “ready reckoners." 

Also in special cases, where a large amount of 
multiplication, division, &c., has to be performed, 
one or other of the many forms of calculating 
machines may be used. These, however, are far 
too expensive for general use. Hence, when it is 
necessary lor any practical purpose to multiply or 
divide one set of numbers by another, contracted 
methods of multiplication and division may be 
adopted; or, in some cases, duodecimals may be 
used with advantage. But in all cases probably 
the best and most trustworthy method of per¬ 
forming the different arithmetical processes is by 
means of logarithms. 

Engineers, navigators and others have long 
appreciated the value of logarithms, and during 
the past few years the use of logarithms in the 
science laboratories of secondary and technical 
schools has become general. In the opinion of 
many mathematicians, there is no reason why a boy 
should not learn how to use tables of logarithms 
long before he understands how the tables are 
calculated. Whether this is agreed to>or n*t, the 
fact remains that the vast majosity of men who do 
use logarithms have not the faintest idea as to the 


saving device# already mentioned. ' Tn&,;6bject is 
(i) to direct attention to the slide rule and^its use 
in many tedious arithmetical operations; W| to 
describe a simple planimeter of interest to teacners 
of physics and mensuration, and (3) to give one or 
two instances of the use df graphic methods of 
representing varying quantities. 

The Slide Rule. —Students familiar with loga¬ 
rithms know that by their use the multiplication 
of two or more numbers is effected by adding the 
logarithms of the numbers, and their division by the 
subtraction of the logarithms of the numbers. In 
other words, by the use of logarithms multiplica¬ 
tion is replaced by addition, and division by sub¬ 
traction. Remembering this, it is easy to under¬ 
stand that if a scale is constructed in which 
unequal divisions corresponding to the logarithms 
of numbers are employed, then, upon such a scale, 
multiplication will correspond to addition and 
division to subtraction. 

It is an easy matter to add together two linear 
dimensions by means of an ordinary scale or rule. 
Thus, to add 2 and 3 units together. Assume the 
scale B (Fig. i.) to slide along the edge of the 



1 1C. I.— Simple adUition by means of two scales. 

scale A ; then the addition of the numbers 2 and 3 
is made when the 2 on B is coincident with o on 
A. The addition*of the two numbers is found to 
be 5 opposite the number 3 on the scale A. 

If, however, the scales on A and B are not 
divided in the proportion of the numbers, but of 
the logarithms of the numbers, then, with this 
system of graphic logarithms, by sliding one scale 
along the other in the manner described, addition 
is performed, but, as the scales are logarithmic, 
the result corresponds to the product of the 
numbers added. Similarly, the number corre¬ 
sponding to the difference is the quotient of a 
division. ^ ^ 

This principle is utilised in all slide rules, al¬ 
though the arrangement of the lines depends upon 
the purpose to which the rule is to be applied. 
The modified form of the slide rule, or Gravfct 
rule, is one of the most accurate instruments of 
the kind that can be obtained. The instrument, 
with the exception of the cursor E, is usually made 
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Fig. 2.—Slide rule. 


mathematical principles underlying their'compu¬ 
tation. 

It is, however, not proposed in this article to 
deal with logarithms or any other of the labour- 


of boxwood Oi* mahogany. In Fig. 2., which shows 
a Grav6t rule, it will be seen that the distances 
between the divisions are by no means equal. The 
divisions and sub-divisions are not equi-distant as 
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in an ordinary scale, but are logarithms of the 
numbers, and are set off from the left or commenc¬ 
ing unit. 

Assumin); any length, such as from l to K, scale to be lo 
inches lung and to be divKl9d inlo'io parts, then the distance 
from I of any intermediate number from I to lO is made pro¬ 
portional to its logarithm. For iir.,lance, to find the position of 
the 2nd division, since log '2='301, ’301 parts, or 3 01 inches 
from I, would indicate its position. In like manner the 3rd 
division would be ’477 parts, or 4’7 inches; the 4th, '602 parts, 
or 6‘02 inches ; the 51I), 6'gg inches, &l. Denoting the dis¬ 
tance of any division from point 1 by r, if / denote the length of 
the scale from I to £, and /. the logarithm of the numlier 
indicating the division required, then 

When the upper scale A is set out, the scales A’ and C on the 
slide and the scale /) may be similaily marked fiom it. It is an 
excellent exercise to construct a slide rule in paper or thin c.ard- 
board, determining the length of the divisions in thi.s way. 

Details as to the methods of .setting the slide for 
the operations of multiplication, division, involu¬ 
tion and evolution, and other calculations, will be 
found in several manuals upon this useful instru¬ 
ment, and in luy “ Practical Mathematics," and 
“ Workshop Mathematics" (P.irt J 1 ). My present 
purpose is to point out the simple principles of 
construction of the slide rule, and to advise all 
who have frequently to make numerous ctdcula- 
tions to invest in one. Once a person has become 
familiar with it, the instruniont becomes a veritable 
vade mccum. ■' 

A SiMPLii IIatchht Planimetkr. —After a pupil 
has mastered the straightforward rules for deter¬ 
mining the areas of regular plane figures, why 
should not the method he taught of finding the 
areas of irregular figures by instruments in covtinon 
use with engineers ? It is not necessary to have 
the comparatively expensive Ainsler planimeter, 
for very good results can he obtained with the 
easily constructed hatchet planimeter. 

A hatchet planimeter in its simple.st form may consi.sl of a 
fl-shaped piece of metal wire (Fig. 3), one end teiniinating in 



Fki. j.— Diagiam of llaulici Planimeier 


a round point, the other in a knife edge. This knife edge is 
rounded or hatchct-.sh.apec 1 . The dhstance between the centre of 
the edge A'and the point 7 'may be made 5, 10, or some such 
convenient number. Thi.s length may be denoted by 7 ’A'. 

The method of determining the area of a figure by means of 
this planimeter is as follows : - 

(a) Estimate approximately the centre of gravity of the area 
to be measured, and through this point draw a .straight line 
across the figure. % 

(i) Set the instrument so that it is roughly at tight angles to 
this line, with the point T at the centre of gravity. In this 
position a mark is made on the paper by the knife edge K. 


Holding the instrument in a vertical position, the point T Ls 
made to pa.ss from the centre to some point P in the periphery 
of the figure (Fig. 4), and to then trace once round the outline 



Fio —U-ic of natclict Planimeter to determine the area of an 
irre^ulat figiire. 

cf the tigme iinlil point /"U again reached, thence to the centre 
again. In this position a mark is again made with the edge K. 
The distance between the two marks i.s then measured. The 
product of this length and the constant length TK gives the 
area of the figure approximately. 

To obtain the result more accurately, it is advisable when the 
point /■ (after tracing the outline of t^c figure) arrives at the 
centre, to turn the figure through aliout 180°, and trace the peri¬ 
phery as belore, but in the opposite direction. This should, 
with care, bring the edge^ K near to where it started from 
originally. The proximity of these marks depends to some 
extent on the accuracy with which the centre of area has been 
estimated. The area of the figure is the product of TK and 
the mean distance between the first and third m.arks. 

To prevent the knife edge K from slipping, a small weight 
IPis usually threaded on lo the arm />//; the poilion of the 
arm on which the weight is pl.iccd is flattened to receive it. 
The arm BA is usually adjustable, and this enables the instru¬ 
ment to be used, not only for .small, but also for comparatively 
large diagrams. 

UsK OF SguARED pAPKR. —Two quantities, the 
results of a nuinher of observations and experi¬ 
ments, which are so related that any alteration in 
otie produces a corresponding change in the other, 
can he best represented by a graphic method, in 
which it is possible to ascertain by inspection the 
relation that one vatiahle quantity bears to the 
othti*'. For this purpose squared paper, or paper 
having equidistant vertical and horizontal lines 
A-,", j ', I mm., &c., apart, is employed. As in¬ 
stances of the use of squared paper, the following 
examples, which make no claim to originality, are 
instructive:— 

To ascertain, wKhout calculation, the number of centi¬ 
metres in a given number of inches ; or conversely, the number 
of inches in a given number of centimetres. The following 
list of values iS given :— 


Inches. 

Ccntimetreii. 

I 

*•54 

2 

5-08 

3 t 

64 

8'8 


Use the'vertical axis OVio de#lote inches and the horizontal 
axis OX to denote centimetres (Fig. 5). Read off 2-54 on the 
horizontal axis and i on the vertical, so obtaining thd point a. 
The point ^ is the intersection of the two lines denoting 5’oS 
horizontal and 2 vertical. 
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In a similar manner points c and d are obtained; a fine line 
drawn evenly through the points enables any intermediate value 
to be obtained. 



Fit*. from which to asct'rlain hy inspection the niimhci of 

centimetres in a givdi iitimbcr of inches. 


The equivalent value in centirnctreB of any 
given number of inehes, or, conversely, the equiva¬ 
lent in inches of any given number of centimetres, 
can be found by inspection by means of a curve, 
or line, of this kind. In a similar manner, if the 
divisions on the vertical axis are made to denote 
square inches, and those along the horizontal axis 
square centimetres, the conveision from one to 
the other is readily made. The relation between 
pounds and kilograms can be graphically repre¬ 
sented in a similar manner. 

EguATioN OF A Line. —In the preceding example 
the position of a point a is ascertained, by j-i occed- 
ing along the horizontal axis a distance e [ lal to 
2'54 units, and along a line parallel to the vtilical 
axis for a distance of one unit. The vertical dis¬ 
tance is called the co-ordinate, and the horizontal 
distance the x co-ordinate of the point. In a 
similar manner the co-ordinates of another point 
b are x~ 5-08, }i~2. 

When, as in the preceding example, the relation 
between the two variables can be represented by a 
straiglit line, the equation of the line can be obtained. 

The equation of the line is of the form 

y-ax+h .(i) 

where a and b arc constants. Then, if in (i) simultaneous 
values of X and y are inserted, the values of a and b can l>e 
found. 

Thus, when >'.■=1, jr==2‘54 ; 

also when ^=2, ar=5"o8. , 

Substituting these values in (i) we obtain 


2 = axS‘o8-fA .(ii) 

l-- aX2-54-f;i . 

By subtraction l = a x 2 '54 

I 


Also substituting this value for a in (i) or (iii) we find b=o. 
Hence the equation of the line is y= 

Convenely, whenever the "^uation of a line is given in the 
form ' 

* y^ax+b ...(ii) 

by giving to x the values i, 2, 3..., corresponding values of y 
are obtidaed which may be plotted and the line obtained. 


Plotting a Line. —In a similar manner .to, that of 
the last examples, from a series of values of any 
two quantities which vary dependently with each 
other, it is possible, in many cases, by plot¬ 
ting on squared paper, to obtain the lin^ which 
lies most evenly among the points. The line so 
drawn will correct errors of data or observation. 
Having obtained the line, an attempt .should be 
made to find its equation. When the line and itsw. 
equation have been found, then for any given value 
of one variable the corresponding value of the 
other can either be, "obtained from the line by 
inspection or from the equation by calculation. 


Ciinversely, given the equation of a line, then by assuming a 
series of values for one variable, it is easy, by calculation, to 
find tlie corresponding values of the other, and to plot them. 
lOxcrcises of this kind give clear notions as to the exact meaning 
of the two constants a and b in the equation 
It is advisable at the outset to assume definite numerical 
values for a and b, and to plot the line. When this has been 
done the constants should lie altered and the line again plotted. 
It will he found that the slope or inclination of the line 
depends on the term a, the point at which the line, or line pro¬ 
duced, cuts the axis oty on the term b. 


Graphic Soi.htion of , Simultaneous Equa¬ 
tions.— Two general methods of solving simul¬ 
taneous equations are usually described. Another, 
which may be called a graphical method, is 
furnished by using squared paper. The method 
applied to the solution of a simultaneous equa¬ 
tion containing tilro unknown quantities consists in 
plotting the two lines given by the two equations. 
When tliis is done, the point of intersection of 
the two lines is obtained. This is a point common 
to both lines, and as the co-ordinates of the point 
obviously satisfy both equations, it is the solution 
required. 

Ex. I. Solve the simult.ineous equations 

('•) 3-*‘+4I'=i8, (ii.) 4r-2j/=2. 

jg ^ 

from (1.) y~ - .(iii.) 

From (ii.) y—2x i.(iv.) 

To plot the lines it is sufficient to obtain two points in each 
and join the points by straight lines. 

In (iii.) when x~o, y-4'S and when jc = 5, y~' 7 S, the first 
gives point a (Fig. 6), the second point b. Join a and b and the 



Fig. 6.-^raph!c solution of a simultaneous equation. 


line conesponding to Eq. (iii.) is obtained. 

In Eq. (iv.) when x^stiy^t, and when x=:3,yBS, the first 
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(^tves point c, the second gives d. Join c and d and the two 
lines are seen to cross at f. This point of intersection is a point 
common to both lines, its co-ordinates are seen to be ^ = 2, 
^ = 3, and these values satisfy the given simultaneous equations. 

Ex. 2. Plot the two lines given by 

4-^+3y^3/' 6x-iqy- 13, 
and show that the two lines are parallel to each other. 

Of course I run the risk, by giving so few cases 
in whicli these practical methotls may be employed, 
of weakening what is really an unassailable position. 
From what I have observed and from what 1 
hear, however, I believe it to be merely necessary 
to suggest these concrete instances of the way in 
which theory and practice may be judiciously 
blended to do a great deal to dispel the gloom of 
the mathematical class-room, and to quicken the 
indifference of the ordinary boy usually met with 
in the ordinary school. If f have done this 
in ever so small a degree, I shall be more than 
satisfied. 


PRACTICAL WORK IN PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 

A Seriks of Notes on Exi'erimf.nts and Ob¬ 
servations FOR THE NEW SCHEDULE Ol- THE 
Cambridge Junior Local Exa.mination. 

By Dr. A. J. IIkriif.riso.'I, b'.K.tl.S. 

II.—A Biver and River Action. 

V ISIT the nearest river. Notice the direction 
in which it is flowing, fi' the river is slug¬ 
gish, it may be necessary to throw a stick 
or a piece of paper on to its surface to let the pupil 
see this. Point out the directions of the source 
and mouth, and then tell which is the right bank 
and which is the left. 

Determine the speed of the river— (a) in the 
middle, (b) at the sides—by throwing in floats and 
noting the time they take to pass between two 
measured points, say -zoo yards apart. This may 
serve as an introduction to the idea of speed. The 
necessary calculation to express the speed in yards 
per minute, by dividing 200 fly the number of 
minutes, will form a useful arithmetical lesson. 

Measure the width and depth of the stream at 
different distances from both banks. The section 
thus obtained should be drawn to scale in school 
and the area calculated. This is most easily done 
by making the drawing on paper ruled in squares, 
say i or ^-inch each, and counting the number of 
whole squares enclosed and estimating the total 
number of squares represented by fractions of 
squares cut by the bed of the river in the drawing. 
The scale adopted might be ^-inch per yard if the 
river were only about ten yards wide. Multiply 
this area by the average speed of the. water. This 
will give the volume of vrater passing a given point 
in unit time, and from this the amount per day, 
per week, per month and per year, may be calcu¬ 
lated in the arithmetic class. 


A small stream is better than a larger river for 
these observations. It should be shallow enough 
to permit the boys to wade across and measure 
the depth either with a rule or by noting how far 
the water comes up their Ijegs at every pace, and 
measuring the height on the leg afterwards, and 
narrow enough for them to measure its width with 
a tape or a piece of string whose length can after¬ 
wards be determined. 

In the case of a wide river the,breadth may be 
determined in the mathematical class hy methods 
to be described in a second ■ series. A useful sup¬ 
plementary lesson is to measure th&' speed, area 
and volume of two streams before they meet, and 
then to make corresponding measurements for the 
united river, and compare the results. 

Another cxcrci.se is to measure the breadth, 
depth, area, and volume of the river at a given 
spot, (a) when the water is high, and (b) when it 
is low. The nature of the particles moved by the 
water should be carefully noticed under these dif¬ 
ferent conditions. The relation between the speed 
and volume of the river and t’lie size of the solid 
particles carried along should be studied at dif¬ 
ferent parts of the stream, where the flow is rapid 
and where it is slow.' (The value of all this as a 
practical introduction to the idea of momentum, 
force, &c., will be obvious to every teacher of 
mechanics.) 

Study the bed of a river where the water is clear 
Notice the distribution of the sand and pebbles. 
It will not be difficult to account for the distri¬ 
bution by the varying movements of the water. 
Notice the effect of any big stones in the bed of 
the river, the hollowing of the bed up stream and 
the line of di’bns down stream,crag and tail 
formation. 

Notice how banks get undermined and worn 
away. Choose, if possible, an area where different 
rocks occur in the same neighbourhood, as very 
different forms will possibly be produced. Note 
where beaches are fowiied, and notice how the 
pebbles are arranged in them. Older pupils might 
be asked to look at the pebbles and compare them 
with the stones in the adjacent valleys, especially 
if there happens to be any striking difference. 

Observe the banks or beaches most carefully at 
all turnings of the river, comparing the inner and 
outer banks an() the deposits at the foot of them. 
Notice the distribution of materials where two 
rivers meet, more particularly in the tongue of, 
land hetwem the two. A deltaic region can usu¬ 
ally be found where some little tributary enters 
one of the quieter reaches of the river. It. will 
delight the hearts of boys to form a dam at 
some distance above the mouth of such a little 
stream, and the action of the gush, £oir,med when 
the dam is ruptured, on the bed of the river and 
on the deltaic region, should be aarefully observed. 
There will be no difficulty in inducing boys to 
repeat this experiment^ Mftiich is a very valuable 
one. The movements of the. water are more easily 
studied if the water is made dirty. ’ - " 

In towns where the river is difficult of access,^ 
or too large to permit of such observations, rainy 
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days should be utilised, and the macadamised roads 
especially studied. In the paved roads the dif¬ 
ferent action on the harder cobbles and the softer 
layers between them may be pointed out. 

The action of runnin|f water may be studied at 
the sea-side on a sandy beach when the tide is 
going back. The different slight irregularities in 
the surface are soon revealed by the streams of 
water which flow along the lowest parts and unite 
to form a larger runlet. This may be compared 
to a gfeat river-syst,cm. ]Iy a judicious use of 
spades and ^buckets the river can be modified in 
many ways. The effect of a harder layer of rock 
may be illustrated by burying a piece of wood near 
the surface at right angles to the flow of one of 
the streamlets, and noticing the effect as the ero¬ 
sion of the bed continues. By digging a hollow 
and forming a lake a delta is usually made, and 
the filling up of a lake bottom can be studied. 
This may also be done in the country by digging 
a channel across a sandy spit beside a river to 
such an artificial hollow. 

The effects of windings of rivers on the different 
banks, the influenevi of a large stone, the distri¬ 
bution of dcht'is, and many other phenomena of the 
action of running water, can all be .studied in this 
experimental way by the sanfly shore of ,sca or lake 
or river. 


laHACHERS’ NOTES ON liNGLISH 
HISTORY, 1399-1603. 

By (3. .S. Kuakenside, M.A.Oxon. 

• • 

I.—Introductory. 

The period 1399-1603 Is one of the altern.itive periods in 
English History prescribed for the Oxford Local Examinations, 
1901. A.s thi-s period will prolably be more popular th.in the 
later Eind more complicated period olTered as an alternative, it is 
proposed to deal with it in a few ifr.ictic.rl notes for teachers in 
The School WortLir. These Notes do not profess to he 
either authoritative or exhaustive : they will mcrely»att*mpt to 
surest a few leading points which educational and examina¬ 
tional considerations combine to render it inexpedient to ignore. 
The period 1509-1603 has been already handled in the.se 
columns (July, 1900) ; the earlier portion of the period, 1399- 
1509, will be briefly treated in two articles. The first of these 
is purely iritroductory. 

In beginning the study of any period of history the first thing 
to be done is to get some idea of -where we stand and ivhat we 
are to look forward to during the period. iTiis idfa can best 
be attained by bringing into contrast tl^ then state of things 
and that with which we are all more or less familiar to-day. 
In the following remarks some leading points about the state of 
England in the fifteenth century are set forth in .some logical 
order: it is for each individual teacher to decide how these 
points may. best be conveyed to the class. 

I. International Aspeota. 

• 

( 1 .) Smallmss of the fftumn World (».«., known to Euro¬ 
peans). England had n6 dealings with anjP part of the 
worM save Europe, and practically only with Western Europe. 
Russia was still part of Asia, and Turkey had not definitely 
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become part of Europe. The East was known only from the 
reports of a few European traders. ‘ 

N.B.—During the next two centuries the known world 
underwent vast expansion. It is recommended that this “ small¬ 
ness of the known world ” should be briefly noticed at the very 
beginning of the course : ancTthat the “expansion” should be 
traced in a set lecture after the*class or classes have reached 
1485. The growth of the knhwn world could be graphically 
exhibited on a blackboard with the help of such books as 
Jacobs, “ Heographic.al Discovery” (Newnes, is.), or Kpane, 
“ Evolution of Geography ” (Stanford, 6s.), or Beazley, “ Henry 
the Navigator ” (Putnam, 5s.J. 

(ii.) Ealeiiastical Preioininaiue. In place of the multi¬ 
plicity of churches and the existence of large numbers of 
Englishmen definitely belonging to no Church at all, we find 
that in 1399 .ill Englishmen were memhers of a single Christian 
Church -the Hrlin or Roman division mf Christendom. The 
Greek or Eastern division of the Catholic Church was being 
h.rrd pressed by Muhammadans of Turkish race (Ottoman.s); 
the Latin or Western division was weakened by the Gnat 
Schism [I'.e., dissensions among its members as to which of the 
claimants was lire rightful Pope), and by many attacks not only 
on the abuses, but also on the fundamental principles of the 
Church. In Englaivl the extreme reformers were called 
“ Lollards.” 

N. B. —During the next two centuries the Western Church 
broke up into various churches,^iinder the influence of the 
varied reforming movement emphatic.rlly known as “ the ” 
Reformation. 

(iil.) Enj^dand and its Ncit^hhours. The British Isles w'ere 
far from being polilic.ally united, and there w.as no “British 
Empire.” The small and weak kingdom of England had a 
standing hostility to the still smaller and weaker kingdom of 
.Scotland, .Scotland was usually allied with Fiance; England 
was usually friendly with Castile and Portugal (two of the 
Iberian kingdoms), and with the Roman Empire (which roughly 
corresponilcd with Germany). Also it hacl close commercial 
relations with the Soiflhern Netherlands (especially Flandet.s), 
with tht Bordeaux wine district, and with the Baltic Lands. 

N.B.—Before the emi of our period Englishmen had sailed 
round the world (e.?., Dnike, 1577-1580), and begun trading 
with the Far East (East India Company founded, 1600); and in 
1603, at the very end of our period, the Scots King succeeded 
to the crowns of England .and Ireland, and thus effected the 
political union ol the British Isles. 

II. Constitutional Aspects 

(to be contrasted with our own limes). 

( 1 .) The Kin" was the actual ruler of the country, and, if 
weak, was liKble to be put out of the way ; he had a hereditary 
revenue of his own which was expecterl to be ample for his 
personal .-rnrl political expenses (not yet distinguished); he could 
choose his own ministers, and, with his council, he practically 
controlled the legislation as well a-s the administration of the 
country. 

N.B.—Legislation played nothing like so prominent a part 
in politics as it does in our own days. 

( 11 .) The f.ords were owners of large estates, and many of 
them were almost as powerful a.s the King himself. In tl^ 
fifteenth century they trampled on the King, in the sixteenth 
century the Tudors trampled on them. In the House of Lords 
the Lords Spiritual (usually drawn from noble families) ex- 
cecdetl the Lord^,Temporal in number (until 1540). 

( 111 .) The Commons inchidedli) those represented, (2) those 
not represen^d in the House of Commons. The franchise was 
not valued ; member^ were paid for their services by their con¬ 
stituencies, and the House of Commons was throughout our 
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period of ■secondary importance (which does not mean that it 
was entirely devoid of importance). 

N.H.-*The “ thri e estates of the realm ” were not the above, 
but Ci.RKCY, Lokiis. Commons. 

III. SocialJlspeots 

{to be contras*cil witli our times). 

(1) English was superseding French as the literary, as well 
as the speaking, langu.ige : Wycllf, Langland, Chaucor, 
Oower, iVc. 

(2) (ireal mass of the population was just emerging from 
the state of serfdom (villanage), into the more dignifieil, but 
more precarious, condition of the hired labourer. 

(3) Striking diffeienccs from nowadays. No clear dis¬ 
tinction between town and country ; no laigc towns; north and 
west were the least advanced parts of the^ country ; few niaint- 
factiircs and no factoWes; most of the foreign trade m the hands 
ol foreigners; no good roads, still ItsS railways, telegraphs and 
cheap and regular post ; little tiavcl and little popular educa¬ 
tion ; no tea, coffee, cocoa ; no fresh meat in winter ; few 
vegetables ; no gas, no matches, no jrolicernen, and no .sani¬ 
tation. 

N.Ii.—These social aspects cannol be .adequately understood 
or taught by means of the mete wonls of a te\l-l>ook, however 
good ; in this branch of historical study, beyond all others, the 
use of ilht^lratin' matter is indispensable. Some chosen .speci¬ 
mens of fiftccnlh-ccntury English are given in Profes.sot Vork 
Powell’s “School llisloty of England” (which is csiiecially 
helpful on the si>cial side). The d.iily life of the times can be 
mo.st easily realised by reading (not indiscriminately and without*" 
guidance') a few historical novels and tale-,. The costumes and 
buildings of the time are fully illtislr.aled in the pictures con¬ 
tained in ihe better Icxt-liooks ami els where. Most teachers 
are now agreed that no texl-hnok can be considcreil suitable for 
the Junior or the Preliminaiy stages unless it contains pictures, 
and good pictures. 

lY. -Bibliograpjiy. 

(I.) 7’i'xt-Tlaokt. In no grade is there any tcvt-boolj-of such 
surpai-sing merit that its superiority is generally recognised. A 
list of books lusefiil to to.ichers was given in the September, 
1899, if^ue of The School World. 

( 11 .) Sfecial reriod Books (I 399 'I 509 ). The best large 
book by a modern authority is the thiid volume of Stubbs’ 
“Constitutional History” (1399-1485). This may be followed 
up by the fi'.st volume (1485-1509) of the English translation of 
])r. Busch’s “ England under the Tudors” (Innes, 16s.). Miss 
Thompson’s “ Wars of the Roses” contains a selection of extracts 
from contemporary writers (Null, Is.). There are three excel¬ 
lent biographies bearing on the period, vi/., “Henry V.,” by 
A. J. Church ; “ Warwick the King-kTaker,” by'C. W. Oman; 
and “ Henry VIl.,” by J. Gairdner (Macmillan, 2s. 6d. each). 
The first two of these may be read with interest and profit by 
the pupils themselves, and should be in the school library. 
Constant (but again, not indiscriminate) use should be made 
of Shaksperc’s historical plays. 

(»i.) Sctioot, VV'ORLi) v 4 ;*V/ci .• Besides the two mentioned 
above, the following may be mentioned as bearing especially 
on this period : — 

, (l) “Chapters in History,” by A. J. Evans, Nos. VI.-IX. 

(July, October, 1899; January, June, 1900). 

(2) “ Beginnings of English Colonisation Notes for 
Lantern Leciures. By C. S. Fearenside and A. J. Evans 
(Febr.uary, 1900). 

(3) Topics Arranged Alphabetically, I399'i603 (for re¬ 
vision) : June, 1899. 

1 (Some such guidance will, it is hoped, be attemptediin an early number 
of this megaane.—K d.J 


THE TRAINING OF ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS. 

Tiifi report of Mr. W. Scott Cciward for the year 1899, on the 
Training Colleges for Schoolmasters and Schoolmistresse.s in 
I'ingland and Wales, provides a considerable amount of material 
for earnest thought on the part of the re.sponsil)le authorities of 
the Board of Education. There is little fault to be found with 
the work actually accomplished, l)ut there is grave reason to 
fe.ar that the curriculum is too academic, and that,too little 
attenlion is given to the science and art of^ducation. Many 
reasons liavc conspired to bring about such a“ state of affairs. 
The preliminary training received liy pupil teachers is inade- 
t]uatc ; the result is tliat the greater part of the first year’s 
work at Ihe training college has to be devoted to imparting iii- 
sttnclion which might very well have been given during the 
student’s apprenticeship. The present second-year’s work might, 
with \ery little dinicully and very few changes, be made into 
the first year’s work of all future training-college .students. 
This eliarigc would set fiee sufficient lime during the .second 
year in winch to .satisfactorily stuily, in both a practical and 
tlicoiclir.al manner, more strictly pcd.igogical subjects. The 
following abstract of several of the interesting points raised by 
Mr. Scott Coward will serve to indic.ale the nature and value ol 
the work ol oiu Ir.aining colleges for elementary schoolmasters 
.and mist losses. ^ 

University Courses in Day Training Colleges. 

Speaking of the resolution of some of the governing bodies of 
the day training colleges to admit none to their college.s who do 
not consent to lake .t degree course, Mr. Scott Coward .says it is 
no doubt an intelligible and perfectly ilefensible Qvurse to 
jmrsue, if care be taken to admit only such candidates as are 
pioved to be lit to follow a university course of studies in addi¬ 
tion to their strictly technical tiaining. And this care* is often 
taken ; but evon with such cocdilions the effort to compass 
such .r course of study involves a very heavy strain, especially 
on the women, and on the men who select the science course. 
And in those cases in wliich the precaution is not taken, as 
hajipens often in the residential colleges, much harm is done 
without any of the compensation of the gain to the teaching 
jirofession of poisons of ^olid ac{)uitements. For most of 
this class of students, if they have gained a certain amount of 
superficial knowledge, have not acquired any taste or liking 
for the subjects they have been drilled in, and know too little 
of them to be able to teach them in a m.anner calculated to 
influence and form the minds of children. The subjects have 
been studied in their more elementary stages, and by minds 
whose stage of development is above these levels. The 
drudgery involved in mastering dry grammatical facts and 
rules, or in efforts of mere memory to retain for reproduction 
matter ill, if at all, understood wearies and exhausts, if it does 
not sicken, and, fails to produce teachers able to treat the sub¬ 
jects with which they have thus struggled with breadth and 
interest. 

I believe with increa.sing conviction that the policy of forcing 
unfit students through University courses is of more than doubt¬ 
ful expediency ; and I am certain that more good results to edu¬ 
cation from building upon foundations strong enough to bear the 
weight of superstructures suitable to them. 

The Smalll Number of Third>year Btndeate. 

The smal^ number of thied-year students in the tetldential 
colleges is, I think, a matter for regret. Its causes are the re¬ 
strictions set to its extension by the regulation which requires 
the special sanction of the Department to the continuance of 
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training over a third year, and to the unwillingness of students 
and their parents to postpone for a whole year the earning of 
money. This latter is undoubtedly the main cause, which no 
relaxation of the Departmental rule, above alluded to, would to 
any appreciable extent affecta The students are drawn ^ora an 
unmonied class, who can ill afford to continue outlays that 
strain and pinch them. 

But it is in the third year that the student begins to see with 
the full power of his mental vision into the nature and meaning 
of educational principles, to grasp the value of proper methods 
of practice based upon them, and to appreciate the importance 
of carefiffly applying thern’in every stage, and to every subject 
of education. am always struck with the treatment of junior 
classes and the subjects of their instruction by teachers of this 
grade. It is marked by a sense of the importance of dealing 
with them with as much effort, attention, and sympathy as 
they would bestow upon the highest class, and by an increased 
elasticity, resource, and force. We could secure the same 
results by raising the training of the second year to the 
level of the third. There is no reason why, with our improved 
and improving means of instructing the pupil teachers, the 
first year’s syllabus should not I>e that of the present second 
year. 

Inadequate Heana of Training. 

At the Queen’s Scholarship Examination at Christmas, 1898, 
no fewer than 11,631 candidates wcTe examined, of whom 8,189 
were qualified as Queen’s scholars to be admitted to training 
colleges. But there was room for not 3,000, probably not for 
more than 2,400. So that, at the latter estimate, 3,789 young 
persons, the great majority of whom earnestly desired to qualify 
themselves properly foi their life’s work, were unable to do so, 
and hats to attain recognition as teachers by passing through 
what I cannot help calling the back door. That is by passing 
the Government examination prescribed for acting teachers 
with the most inadequate preparation of a heavily burdened 
course of study pursued amic> the labour of School work, with 
indifferent and in.su(ficient instruction, and with too little time to 
digest and understand the true meaning and importance of the 
theory of education as bearing upon its practice. Measure the 
value of the work of this vast body of teachers thus prepared, 
who pa.ss annually into the schools of the country, and think 
what it must be, compared with what it might be were they 
properly prepared. Without detracting the least from the good 
and conscientious efforts of these teachers, or minimgiing in any 
degree their usefulness relatively, still it is impossible to deny 
that their value to the nation is much less than it ought to be, 
and that the national life, as far as education can form, mould, 
and direct it, must suffer seriously. It must be so, or there is 
no value in training, and we have been indulging all these • 
years in a needless luxury in expending the vast sums on 
training which have been devoted to it. No one who is 
acquainted intimately with the clemenlaiy schools of the 
country can fail to be struck with the distance ia character 
which, as a rule, separates the instructioi^of a school taught by 
a trained teacher from one taught by an untrained. I do not 
mean to say that there are not many schools taught by the 
former class equal in every respect to the latter. But that is 
only to say that exceptions prove the rule, and that there are 
many born teachers. The broad indisputable fact remains, 
notwithstanding, as I have tried to state it, and is one well 
deserving of the attention—the serious attention — of the 
country, with the view of* providing a speedy remedy for it. 

It is not Jbr me in a document such as this ta prescribe its 
nature. My duty is to indicate the defect and to show its 
consequence. 

No. 31 , VoL. 2.3 
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InitrooUoB too JUadonriOd 

• 

At present the academic chataeter of the instmetign results 
in a scramble for the first class, since excellence'in many sub¬ 
jects must be achieved to attain that end, the effort necessary to 
be used rendering it impossible to devote adequate time and 
thought to a wide and careful study of profeasional ones. The 
marks which the bulk of the academic subjects carry quite out¬ 
weigh those of the latter. The consequence of this is that the 
student and not the child is the main aim of the trainii^. Tlte 
college must, to maintain its character and name, do this. While 
the student no less is driven to do the same. 

Fewer academic subjects,as wider and deeper study of pjOr 
fes.sionaI ones, and the abolition of classification aceordit^ Yo 
order of merit to be replaced by an alphabetical one, would do 
much to remedy this evil. Our students, if they are to he edu¬ 
cators, and not merely instructors of our children, need to be 
brought into more intelligent, more sympathetic toueh with 
human life in its many aspects. They need to know with a 
greater reality that to teach subjects of instruction is but a third 
of their work, which in its remaining two-thirds has relation to 
the formation of mental and moral character. But the know¬ 
ledge they need can only be attained by reading, reflection, and 
observation of a special kind, for which, however, no oppor¬ 
tunity can be found in the stress of preparing many sul^ects for 
examination. 

Advance in Methods of TpaiainA now Moeessary. 

I have been endeavouring to indicate what seem to me the 
defects in our training that retard its fuller development into a 
state commensurate with the needs of our national life at this 
moment. I have no wish to belittle its excellences, which are 
numerous and solid, ^hey are defects which have become so 
mtrely by the fact that they are survivals of a past, when they 
were effective and necessary, but which, being left behind by 
the onward movement of thought, have become anachronisms, 
and harmful. It is lime that they should give place to methods 
more in harmony with the present. 

We Ixive attended so closely to the schools that we have for¬ 
gotten the colleges. While providing schools we have omitted 
to provide teachers, and while we have recognised the vital 
principle that liberty and freedom of teaching, within due limits, 
are essential to any true advance in education, and have issued 
a code embodying this principle, we have not borne in mind 
that, to make such a principle effective in fact, teachers capable 
of understanding the new departure and of rising up to it in 
practice are needed. For we have left the places which alone 
can produce those teachers in comparatively the same state 
which they occupied some fifty years ago. 

What is qpeded is a«new departure in the spirit of the new 
code. The aim to produce masters and mistresses liberally 
educated, full of resource and sympathy, and able to mould into 
gracious forms and noble character the youth of the nation. 

The point that still needs attention and effort is that of the 
professional training of the students, which remains still too 
narrow, too limited. Its measure is no doubt in proportion to 
the time devoted to it, and to the methods by which it is in the 
main conducted. The theoretical side of it is often poor owing 
to the want of sufficient knowledge on the teacher's part to treat 
it effectively; and on the practical side it fails for the saroft 
reason partly, and also through the want of good practising 
schools, of proper supervision, and for other reasons. 

Hov to Widen Pratenlonal TvalalnA. 

To turn out a good teacher, that is to say, a teacher who is 
an educator afid not a crammer, is needed, first and foremost, 
adequate curriculum of theoretical learning directed bx u 
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person who is .sufiicicnlly widely read in its subjects to be able 
to giVc to the students a wider view and a deeper insight into 
matters cfhicatioiiid than are as a rule now piesenled to them. 
Next, a more carefully organised system of practieal training. 
By this I mean a training carried out in schools In which may 
be seen at least suitable, if noj excellent, types of school archi¬ 
tecture, uhere the lessons may be given and heard in the iso¬ 
lation of separate class-rooms, and in which the methods of 
discipline and instruction are in conformity with the doctrine of 
the college on these points. And lastly, more time should be 
devoted to these exercises if they are to be piodiictive of good 
in adcipiate measure and ol permanr.mt duration. 

This is a most important point. It is not |Ki.ssible, I consider, 
in the small amount of time now devoted to the pedagogic 
training of our students, either to deal fully enough with the 
theory of education so as to impart sulticiuiU knowledge of it, 
or to make, what is of most importance, impre-siions deep 
enough to last them through their lives. And as to practice, 
with the average student, the time devoted to it, even in the 
best conditions, is so absurdly small that it barely suflices even 
to eradicate old, faulty ways, without mentioning the creation 
of new and better ones, and for the presentation of the best 
methods of teaching the various subjects that go to constitute 
the curriculum of a school. It is urged, and not without reason, 
that so long as the academic side of the training remains as 
predominant as it does, it is impossible to extend the lime now 
given to the professional trainipg. That is, of course, the result 
of the defective instruction of most of the students on admis¬ 
sion. But I sec no reason at all why that cannot he remedied. 
If the requirements of the syllabus for pupil teachers were to he 
sulrstantially raised, esjiecially in the lower years, we should in 
a short time find our fnsl-year students equal, on the whole, to 
those of the present second year. This s onld set free a large 
margin of time which could be devoted to the fuller mouldiiig 
of the students into teachers. 

In that broader and fuller training lliere woidd be this gre.at 
moral gain. The student, as I have said above, would learn to 
think more of the child, less of himsci/; and there would bo 
engendered that wider sympathy with his work which always 
springs out of a firmer hold and a fuller knowledge of it. 

No one should be admitted into a training college who 
requires th be taught the alphabet almost of the great m.ajorily 
of .subjects. Let us have a pupil-teacher course ending in a 
syllabus which shall he a true connecting link between the 
education of the pupil teacher and of the training-college 
student. 

Summary. 

The spirit which now animates these institutions, imperfect 
as they ate, if my estimate is correct, is a hopefu'i one. It is 
ready to act generously in .any forward movement. It is 
growing to recognise more fully the enormous importance to 
the strength, the intelligence, the morality, the religion of the 
nation that it should possess a body of intelligent, earnest, 
high-minded and contented teachers, and to feel that that body 
can only be produced by the adoption of every possible means 
by the training colleges; and in this conviction it is laying itself 
out to make them as efficient as they can be made. The 
students are liberally treated, they are comfortably housed, well 
fed, and are living in a reasonable atmosphere of refinement, 
and are taught as carefully and diligently as they can be. But 
material comfort and material improvement are not sufficient to 
create educators of youth; much more is needed for that. I 
have indicated above some of the conditions necessary to attain 
this. Only when they are in existence, but not urjtil then, shall 
we be able to regard the battle won, the position safe. In a 
word, we need a fuller system of training, a lighter burden of . 


purely academic learning ; we need to make the child the main 
and the most prominent object of the student’s vision ; wc need 
belter practising schools ; we need, too, more training colleges, 
without which we cannot remedy our crying defect—the need of 
more Iriined teachers. 


THE REORGANISATION OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND.‘ 

LoKti Bai.kour’s terra at the head of the Education Depart¬ 
ment in .Scotland will always he memorable by reason of the 
important and far-reaching reforms that have di.stinguished his 
admiiristration. IIap[>ily for Scotland, the education question 
is not aflected by political bias, and educational prolilems can 
be grappled without political or .sectarian jealousies being raised. 
I/)rd Balfour’s efforts to put .secondary education on a tho- 
rouglily .sound and satisfactory basis were therefore heartily 
welcomed by the whole country, all the more because there was 
a general and growing conviction among all classes that, owing 
to the lack of method and the total absence of organisation .and 
direction in higher education, the nation was steadily falling 
back Ironi tire foremost position it had long occupied in the 
educational race. By what may be termed the Educational 
Reform Bill of Lord Balfour- the Code of 1899 varioti.s 
departmental ininnies -the St.itc for the first time takes official 
.supervision of higher education in all its hranclios. Three 
classes of schools arc formally recognised as giving such educa¬ 
tion, viz.. Higher Class .Schools (inchtding organised science 
.schools), Higher Ciade Schools and Advanced Departments. 
To a limited extent, as will be seen later, these names aoimole 
the nature and extent ol the education given in each class of 
school. 

. Higher Class,Schools. 

Higher-class schools answer generally to the first-grade 
schools of England (adojiting tire terminology of Parliamentary 
Commissions), and are intended for pupils likely to continue 
their education to 17 or 18 years of age. The regular curri¬ 
culum embraces ,i course of study for four or five years. Such 
curriculum may include panfdel courses on the classical, com¬ 
mercial or scientific side, hut in everyjease the Department mu.st 
he satrsiicd that there is a sulficiency of staff for each course, 
and that the pupils pursue the s;ime course throughout. The 
fees in the higher-cKrss schools are prohibitive to the great 
majority of pupils, but provision has to be made by bursaries 
and scholarships to enable “lads o’ pairts” to proceed to them. 
Provided these regulations are fulfilled, grants on a most liberal 
scale arc now available from the Department and the County 
Council. A fresh lease of life has thus been given to this class 
of school, many of which had formerly a hard struggle for ex¬ 
istence owing to "the keen competition of the higher elementary 
schools and the inadc-quacy of the endowments. Higher-class 
schools are recognised by Lord Balfour “ as having a first and 
indefeasible claim” upon the funds allocated for secondary 
education. 

But, important as have been the services rendered to the 
nation by these schools, it roust be remembered that they are 
very limited in numlrer, and that there are whole counties in 
Scotland as well as .wide districts without a single higher-class 
school. P'or this reason, and also on account of the consider- 
able fees of tile high schools, the great majority of the nation 
have to depend for their higher education on what are now 
termed Higher Grade Schools and Advanced Departments. 
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Advanced Departments. 

Advanced Departments are intended, like the lOitn tonipli- 
mentanes of tlie Fnuich system, for pupils who are likely to 
remain at school for only dhe or two years beyond the Merit 
Certifioatc stage. A normal grant of fifty shillings is paid on 
each pupil in average attendance, which may be increased or 
diminished by one-tenth for excellence or default respectively. 
In addition, .special grants are given for practical instruction in 
science, woodwork, cookery or laundry, which m.ay bring the 
total grant in an efficient school up to seventy shillings per hea(L 
The cufriculum has to Hb .approved by the Department, but 
teachers are Idlowed very considerable freedom in their choice 
of subjects and allocation of time. 

Higher Grade Schools. 

Higher-grade schools are no new thing in Scotland e.xcept in 
name. Higher education has been a feature in many of the .St.ile- 
aided schools since the passing of the Education (.Scotland) Act 
of 1872. This has not been done on sulTciancc as in England, 
where the auditor has just awakened to the illegality of the pro¬ 
ceeding, and has refused to p.ass the accounts of the higher-giade 
schools. On the contrary, the policy is expressly sanctioned by 
the Act of 1S72, whereby a sum of money is annually voted by 
rarliamcnt “For puWic education in Scotl.md.” IJnfortu- 
n.itcly for the higher-grade schools of England, the correspond¬ 
ing words in the English Act are, “For public elementaly 
education.” Many of the ScoltisTi School Bo.irds took an en¬ 
lightened view of their duty towards eiluc.ition, and enniowered 
by the words already rpioted, hbcrally subsidised secondary 
education in the ordinary school-s. The success of such schools, 
at the Leaving Certificate Examination and .at the bursary com¬ 
petitions of the various Universities, proves how thoroughly the 
tradiliSns of the old parish schools were followed out. Not¬ 
withstanding this .success, it must be admitted that there was a 
total want of unity of aim and rlirertion in these schools. As re¬ 
gards organisation, curriculum and st.indard of efficiency, every 
headmaster was a law to himself. It is from this disjointed and 
irresponsible condition that higher education has been rescued 
by the establishment of highcr-gr.tdc schools. .Such schools .ire 
to be no longer a mere congeries of classes, but, .as st.itcii by 
Lord Balfour, are to provide a thorough training according to a 
well-defined curriculum, the parts of which would not only have 
a relation to one another, but to tfie ordinary and essential parts 
of a general education. 

These higher-grade schools are primarily intendsd f*r pupils 
whose school life will continue to the age of 15 or 16, and must 
provide a curriculum of not le.ss than three years beyond the 
Merit Certificate stage. As the Education Act of 1872 proviiles 
for the p.aymcnt of grants to pupils till the age of 18, many 
higher-graiie schools have made provision for a fourth and fifth- 
year curriculum. • 

Higher-grade schools may give an education which is either 
predominantly scientific and technical—higher-grade (science) 
schools—or predominantly commercial—highJr-graJe (commer¬ 
cial) schools—or they may give a cotjrsc which is specially 
suited to girls or to particular classes of pupils. 

But whatever the course or courses .adopted, the Department 
must lie satisfied that the school posses.ses the proper provision 
of class-rooms, laboratories and workshops necessary for the 
particular type of education professed. “The teaching of each 
subject must be in the hands of adepts specially qualified, and 
not entrusted to one teacher who is a prodigy of impossible ac¬ 
complishments.” * 

At first the Department trie^ to force the •policy of one 
school one course, but this was found to be so alien to the 
whole • system of Scottish education in the past that they now 


allow alternative courses in the same school, so that “ higher- 
grade schools with their classical, commercial, and scientific 
sides give official .sanction to the immemorial usage fif Scottish 
schools.” 

In all higher-grade schools the curriculum must embrace 
English, Ilisloiy, Geograpliy, Arithmetic and Drawing. In 
adilition, pupils in a science course must take Mathematics, 
Ex-jieiimental Science, and some form of manual work ; in a 
commeicial course, one or more modern languages, book¬ 
keeping, shorthand, and knowledge of commercial products; 
111 a girls’ course practical tr.iining in household economy. In 
the first year the courses sn-ay be identical, and teachers are 
wisely taking advantagesof this permission to delay spcciaUsa- 
tion for another year. In the second and third year eight and 
ten houis respectively must be assigned to science or modern 
languages, according to the course taken. 

• 

Grants. 

The grants arc, for first-year pupils, Sos.; fijr second-year 
pupils, 70s. ; and above the second year, 90s. These may be 
increased by onc-tenth or diminished by one or more tenths for 
excellence or defects. In addition, special grants are paid for ex¬ 
perimental leaching in science, woodwork, laundry or cookery. 
A Ihoioughly efticicnt school may thus earn, it is calculated, 
giants up to per pupil in the third and succeeding years. 

Condltioni. 

The e.ssentinl conditions are : — 

(1) That the pupils possess the Merit Certificate. 

(2) That specially qualified te.achers are provided for every 30 
scholars in average attendance. 

(3) That there is ^ proper provision of class-rooms, labora¬ 
tories, and \vork.shops. 

(4) That separate .accounts and separate registers are kept. 

(5) That the instruction is practical .and experimental—quality 
rather than variety of vvoik being the desideratum. 

• 

Comparison with Higher Grade Schools In England. 

It will be noted from these conditions that the features which 
have been most assailed in the Minute establisbipg Higher 
E'lemcntary Scliools in England are totally absent in the 
Scottish -system. Grants will be paid on pupils up to the age of 
iS, and though the grants then cease, the pupils can still con¬ 
tinue at school. (Many schools have at the present time pupils 
over 18 yeats of age preparing for the London Matriculation 
and other examinations.) Teachers may be engaged partly in 
the elementary and partly in the higher-grade school, and 
finally, attendance at an elementary school for at least two 
years is mil a condition of entrance into the higher-grade 
school. 

One advantage, however, the English schools have over the 
Scotii.sh is that secondary education is recognised as beginning 
two years earlier. In England ability to pass the IVth. 
.Stand,ard is the rcijuiremenl, while in .Scotland the possession 
of a Merit Certificate is demanded, which means an exception¬ 
ally good pass in the old Standard VI. It will be generally 
agreed that this is too late to begin secondary subjects, which if 
delayed till that time can never be fully mastered. The Merit 
Certificate is excellent as the Leaving Certificate of the 
elementary school, but wholly unsuited to be the passport 
into a secondary school, as neither science nor languages are 
required for it. 

The Department attempt to get over the difficulty by in 
sisting on a^ preliminary training in higher subjects in the 
senior division of the higher-grade school. This gets over the 
difficulty so far as these pupils ate concerned, but higher-grade 
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schools are in all cases the centres to which arc drafted the 
promising pupils from many surrounding schools. No pro¬ 
vision for preliminary training is made in their case, and 
entering the higher-grade depariraent, they complicate the 
curriculum hy being unable in several subjects to take their 
places alongside the other pupils. These difficulties arc so 
patent that they cannot fail to be recognised by the Department, 
and one may confidently look for a speedy remedy. 

Whether all the great results that are confidently looked for 
will follow from the new order of things in higher education 
has yet to be proved, but at least a statesmanlike effort has 
been made to gra]>])le with a vital iproblcm, and the rest is on 
the knees of the Gods. > 

THE UNIVERSJTV EXTENSibN SUMMER 
MEETING, CyVMBRIDGK, 1900. 

(From our Camdridcr Correspondent.) 

“The general subject of the meeting,” runs the official state¬ 
ment, “ is Life ami Thought in England in the Nineteenth 
CenturyT Thus there is nn unusuiil degree of unity about the 
subject of the Summer Meeting this year ; but this unity cer¬ 
tainly does not extend either to the motives of those who have 
been members of the Meeting, or to the estimates made by the 
members concerning the relative merits and interest of the in¬ 
numerable lectures provided for their benefit. It is necessary to 
state this variety of motive and appreciation before one can 
safely proceed to set down one’s impressions—mainly direct, but 
also largely influenced by the reported impressions of other 
people—from the point of view of the practical teacher. What 
have we, as teachers, got out of it all ? I{ave we gained enough 
to induce us to go again ? Are we sufficiently cert.ain of oflr 
gains to venture to recommend our friends and neighbours at 
least to consider the advisability of going ? To these questions 
an indirect, but tolerably decisive, answer is contained in the 
following facts. In talking with membels, I have found many 
who habitually attend Summer hleetings, I have come across 
none who regretted coming to Cambridge this year, and I have 
heard several resolutions to attend the Oxford Meeting next 
summer. Now a considerable proportion of the members be¬ 
long to the teaching profession, and these give a third, or pos¬ 
sibly two-thirds, of their summer holiday to the really hard work 
of attending lectures—possibly five or six in a single day. Why ? 
What do we get out of it ? What, as a matter of fact, have we 
gained, as teachers, by attending this particular meeting, which 
is, at the moment of writing, more than half over ? I set down 
the gains as they occur to me, without attempting to range them 
in order of importance. ^ , 

First of all, we have gained a valuable lesson in f)rganisa- 
tion. The time-table is itself a triumph of organi.sation, and 
reflects the greatest possible credit on the unwearying exertions 
of Dr. Roberts. Roughly generalised, the time-table for most 
days during the first part (August 2nd-15th) tuns like this :— 
A.M. 9.0. Literature and Science. 

10.30. Political History. 

12.0. Social Development. 

P.M. 2.30. Sectional Meetings, Conferences, &c. 

3.45. Social Work. 

5.15. Erlucation. 

8.30. Biography. 

Unavc^dable alterations in the time-table have been cITectu- 
ally and promptly made known to all; punctuality has been 
qnietly enforced; and every possible help has been given to 
strangers in Cambridge, and especially to the nuthcrous foreign 
visitors. The organisation has extended to the care of carnal 
comforts (such m providing afternoon tea at the Reception 


Room), and to facilities of recreation, as in publishing a handy 
booklet of hints to cyclists for rides in the neighbourhood of 
Cambridge. Now all this has, I take it, a direct bearing on 
educational matters. We have all become familiar with Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s cry, “ Organise? your schools,” and this cry 
has been often met by the counter-cry, “ Leave us our liberty, 
and don’t strangle us with red tape.” Dr. Roberts has shown 
that the two ideals are perfectly compatible. He has orga¬ 
nised, but yet has left us a full measure of liberty. The unity 
of the Meeting rests mainly nn a historical basis, and the Meet¬ 
ing itself is professedly educational; quite properly, therefore, 
pains have been taken that there should be no “ overlapping ” 
of lectures at the hours of 10.30 and 5.15. Theie has been a 
general order, but no hard and fast rigidity, in the arrangement 
of the lectures. So too with the treatment. The general sub¬ 
ject of (nearly) all has been the nineteenth century; but evi¬ 
dently no attempt has been made to prescribe a dull uniformity 
of treatment. We have had lectures with lantern pictures and 
lectures witliout, lectures read word for word from a paper, and 
lectures delivered without a shred of notes, lectures declamatory 
and lectures anecdotal, lectures which skimmed the surface, 
•and lectures which tried to probe to the heart of things, lectures 
in the .Senate House and in the New Theatre. There have 
been at least a dozen different views aired as to “ the most 
essential characteristic of the century,” It has been made 
manifest that organisation does not necessarily mean the sup¬ 
pression of variety and individuality. 

Secondly, we have heard the living voice ” of some of the 
first authorities in the land on their respective subjects. We 
* have had the glories of the firmament and of astronomical dis¬ 
covery revealed to us by the infectious enthusiasm of Sir Robert 
Ball; and w'e have heard Macaulay vindicated as a Historian 
in the polished periods of .Sir Richard Jebb. Professor Dicey has 
delighted us one day with a calm and philosophic acc^junt of 
the development of law, and the next day Dr. Reich has pas¬ 
sionately prophesied to us concerning Nationality. We have 
heard the literary giants of the early years of the century ap¬ 
praised, with most’illuminating varfety, by such masters as Mr. 
Myers, Mr. Churton Collins, Mr. Wickstced and Professor 
Knight. Equ.illy eminent men of science have, without im¬ 
poverishing themselves, sought to enrich us with the cream of 
their varied wisdom. Two Masters of Colleges have treated us 
to physical as well as intellectual entertainment; and the 
Leader of the House of Contmons has “given up some of his 
scanty leisure to the delivery of an inaugural lecture.” Books 
are doulillefs admirable as sources of information ; but no one 
who has watched the audiences of these and other distinguished 
men and women can doubt the greater stimulating influence of the 
spoken word—when it proceeds from one who combines even 
tolerable gifts of utterance with a full or clear or aspiring know¬ 
ledge of his subject. Good seed has been sown, and much of it 
without doubt has fallen on good ground. 

Thirdly, there have been many discussions—formal and in¬ 
formal, connected with the lectures, and on other subjects— 
among maity, hitherto strangers, who have a common interest in 
things other than “ the business or pursuit which occupies the 
greater part of their time.” Above all, teachers of all grades 
have gathered together and exchanged ideas. Besides the 
formal conferences and lectures held in connection with the 
Summer Meeting by the National Home Reading Union and 
other bodies, there has been many a fruitful conference quite 
informal among teachers and others interested in Education. 
One often hears complaints of the “ apathy of the teacher ”; 
but that is certainly*not the aspect of the teacher which most 
struck one as*one noticed thtf eager faces at the l^tnres on 
Education or the tush of hearers to interview the lecturer at the 
close. jStill, it is undoubtedly true that most of the 5.1-5 audi¬ 
ences were composed mainly of women, and that the fow n^en 
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present were largely foreign visitors, not English male teachers. 
Women do not figure prominently among the lecturers, but 
they have been thg busiest workers at the Conferences, in 
committee work, and in gating up the suggestive Educational 
Exhibition at the Women’s Training College in Wollaston Road. 

Fourthly, and lastly, what of Education in the technical 
sense? Fifteen lectures and five conferences or discussions 
have been assigned to Education in the Syllabus for the whole 
Meeting; and the gre.ater part of this programme has been 
carried out at the time of writing. And in addition to these set 
discourses, manybf the other lectures and proceedings have, 
consciously unconscioulily, aimed at the direct advantage of 
the teacher. Some of the Education lectures have been his¬ 
torical and descriptive, others have been rather didactic and 
hortatory. Practically all the lecturcis took care to point out 
that Education was in a parlous state at the beginning of the 
century, and that it has been improving in all respects—in the 
pioportion of the inhabitants affected, in the methods of 
teaching, and in the conception of the object of Education- 
at an accelerating pace as the century has diawii towards its 
close. Some of those papers will doubtless appear in Tim 
ScHoot. WoKt.o ; and tliere is a general agreement that none 
were unworthy of the occasion, and that all might with ad¬ 
vantage be submitted to a wider public than can be accommo¬ 
dated in the Anatomical Theatre. 

It is quite impossible to give an adeipiatc summary of a dozen 
hour-lectures in a dozen lines ; bvt it is worth while to record 
a few cominonpl.ices -that is, a few points of “ undesigned 
coincidence ” among two or more lecturers. For instance, thij 
wide-spread intluenee of Dr. Arnold ; the belief that external 
examinations had so far done more good in forcing schools to 
“ level up ” lh.an harm in bringing about a system of unintelligent 
crami))ing ; the opinion that the progress made diiimg the last 
thnty years warranted us in hoping for a continuance of im¬ 
provement, but by no means in adopting an attitude of self- 
complacency. Miss Gadesden, of the Blackheath High School, 
reviewed the progress of secondary educalion for girls in an 
extiemely favourable light; but most ol bet colleagues seemed 
inclined to dwell on our defects lalher than on our merits. 
“Registration,” “training,” “co-ordination,” were naturally 
among the most frequent points of comment; but no single 
matter was so universally emphasised as that to which all these 
things lc.id—r.z., keeping clearly in view the object of educa¬ 
tion. Training, not stiiffuig; education, not instruction ; " one 
thinking hoy is worth twenty learned boys.” Aud in order to 
produce your “thinking boy,” there was one bonltaiit pie- 
scription offered ; “gel him to do things for himself,”—helping 
him but not doing it all for him. Dr. Kimmins—who urged 
this melhrxl with especial reference to science leaching, and 
showed that it actually “ paid ” even from the standpoint of 
immediate results—illustrated what he meant by a charming 
story from Miss Edgeworth, telling how a little boy and a little 
girl discovered for themselves how rainbows were made. 

The Summer Meeting was not a training^olleg^ not even a 
teachers’ congress; the lecturers did not, therefore, seek to 
etiow haw these things wetc to be dont^ but simply sought, and 
sought successfully, to show that it was desirable, possible and 
quite “ practicable ” for teachers to teach as well as instruct. 
And in many lectures, outside as well as inside the Education 
division, there were thrown out many practical hints at which 
teachers present jumped with the agility of a cat, as represented 
by Dr. Hill. Such hints were especially frequent in the case of 
the science lectures, simple experiments, suitable fur 

repetition in school teaching* were described^ or shown ; but 
they Yittc by no means confined to the spheres of science and 
experiment. Dr. Haddon and Mr. Oldham—though both 
somewhat severely criticised as to the /mn of their lectures— 


not only supplied many useful suggestions «s to the methods'nod 
uses of otservatioH, in the fields of anthropology and geography 
respectively, but also sallied forth with their «8ock8 to s^w 
them how to observe things in Fen and Down. But the most 
ingenious teaching device that came under my notice was in the 
not very promising subject of History. Mr. J. W. Clark 
exhibited the growth of the university and colleges in a 
graphic way by starting with a physical map of the district, and 
having pieces of coloured linen pinned on the map from time to 
time to represent the various institutions whose foundation he 
described in chronological order. This seems to be a feasible 
w.iy of meeting the difficult^ of getting adaptable wall maps to 
illustrate historical geography. 

I should like to recommend all who are interested in the 
Nineteenth Century, especially teachers, to procure the “ Book 
of .Syllabuses of the Lectures ” {paper covers is. ; cloth, inter¬ 
leaved, IS. 6d.). This liook, a new experiment of the summer 
meetings, contains not only suggestive outlines of most of the 
lectures, but also very useful hints as to further reading. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

GENERAL. 

We publish this month the first of two test-papers which 
together cover the syllabuses, in the subjects selected, of the 
Senior, Junior, and Preliminary (sambtidge Local Examination of 
December next. Tlic second sets of papers will appear in the 
November isviic. Next month a series of revision tests for the 
Second .and Third classes of the College of Preceptors Pupils’ 
Christmas Examinations, 1900, will appear. The subjects 
selected for treatment are those offered by the largest number 
<)f candidates, lhoug8 it is worth while to point out that certain 
of t he many set subjects in Religious Knowledge are intentionally 
omit ted because suitable questions have already appeared under 
the heading of the Oxford I.ocal Examinations in the first five 
numbers of The .SttipoL Wokld for this year. 

Tins Education Bill, 1900, is dead. It was read a second 
time in the House of Lords, but did not gel so far as this in the 
Lower House. Of the anomaly of a Bill withdrawn in the 
Commons proceeding to a second reading in the Lords, it is 
Iiere unnecessary to say anything. The Bill is dead. As to 
wlielher it will again see the light, there is no means of judg¬ 
ing. At all events, it has provided material enough for much 
discussion. Already different educational associations have 
started its dissection, and unfortunately the religious difficulty 
has been raised by the Archbishop of Canterbury. But dis¬ 
cussion is always good, and we are sure that the aggregate 
wi.sdom of«the great l>ody of teachers in this country will do a 
great deal towards clearing up many difficulties and obscurities 
which exist. Some day perhaps we shall have a rational system 
of secondary educalion, properly correlated with elementary 
education on the one hand, and with University education on 
the other; but the lime is not yet 1 

The minute providing for the establishment of higher ele¬ 
mentary schools does not come into operation until the b^in- 
ning of the school year on October ist, so its effect can scarcely 
yet be estimated. A reply by Sir John Gorsl to a que${jon 
asked in the House of Commons at the end of July is, 
bowevei, noteworthy. The Vice-President of the Committee of^ 
Council on Education was asked what number of the higher- 
grade schools formerly conducted by School Boards and the 
managers of voluntary schools had been discontinued since the 
introductios of the New Code and the minute providing for the 
establishment of higher elementary schools, how manyapfdi- 
cations had been made to the Board of Education for the eon- 
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version of higher-};iade schools into higher elementary schools, 
and how many appliiations had hcen made for permission to 
create new higher elementary schools under the said minute. 
The answer given was th.it no higher-giade schools had heen 
discontinued. Aliout 190 aiiplicaltons had been m.ade to lie 
recognised under the minute, and it is signilicanl that most of 
them were accompanied by an intimation that the nianagers de¬ 
sired \aiious modilications of the minute in order to enable them 
to comply with some of its terms. 

In reply to a series of (piestions from the Accrington Edu¬ 
cational Council, In regard to the establishment of higher ele¬ 
mentary schools, the Board of EducatiCn states : (1) That such 
schools c.annol be set uji in connection with existing elementary 
-schools. Higher elcmcnl.ary schools must be complete in 
themselves, and not part of existing schools. ^ (2) The buildings 
of a former ordinary eltmentary school may, if suit.ihle, and if 
properly cijuippeil, be used for the purpo^es of a higher ele¬ 
mentary schopl. (3) Any lesponsible body of managers may 
carry on a higlicr clementaiy school, but town councils or 
Iccbmcal instruction committees will not be permitted to use 
public money for their establishment. (4) .Suhstanli.tl fees may 
be charged. (5) A fair projxirtion of the scholars will be re- 
rjuired to remain for a four-years’ course. 

The Elemeii'ary Education Bill received the Royal Assent 
in the House of Lords on Monday, August 6th, as also did the 
Intermediate Education [ItelandJ Bill. 

The election of Mr. W. H. T). Rouse, of Rugby .School, to 
be honorary secretary of the Assislant-hfasters’ Association has 
had the immediate etlect of increasing the memliership of the 
-Association among assistarit-inasleis in llm larger I'uhbc schoohs. 
This is partly the result of a letter which Mr. Rouse addressed 
to some two thous-ind of these public-school m.isleis. In his 
letter Mr. Rouse points out th.it our first need is a truly 
representative body of te.icheis, bound by common aims, which 
may record professional expeiience, and, through its olficials 
help the (lovernment in the task of organising Secondaiy Educa¬ 
tion. We hope the first list of new rneinhcrs from these great 
public schools is but the beginning of an incre.ised interest of 
which news reaches us from time to time. 

Personally we are more hopeful of the good lesults likely 
to follow if work, in the diiection indicated in another sentence 
in Mr. Rouse’s letter, be entered upon. “It is necessary, and 
it is quite possible, that the experiments (in education) already 
made on a small scale shouhl be recorded for warning or imita¬ 
tion.” Here is a profitable piece of woik—.iboul which there 
can be no two opinions—to be entered upon immediately. Let 
every teacher begin to seriously regard hifnscif as a'responsible 
educationist whose work ought, if propeily done, to be of use to 
all other teachers for the purposes of comparison and guidance, 
and we shall get not only a great store of inalerLal for future 
reference, but we shall at the same time abolish slipshod and 
perfunctory teaching in the class-room. Let the Assistant 
Masters’ Association identify itself with this educational re¬ 
search .and it will then very soon become an imporlant body to 
which all inquiicrs will appeal with confidence and icspect. 

*The Training of Teachers Joint Committee, over which the 
Rev. R. D. Swallow presides, was, as most of our readers 
know, called Into existence by the Incorporated Association of 
Headmasters in 1897, and is representative of all the important 
interests of secondary education. The Committee now recom¬ 
mends the following conditions of admission to Jhe register, 
which the Consultative Committee will shortly proceed to 
make, for those seeking admission on or after April 1st, 1905 : 
“(i) That candidates for admission shall be graduates of a 


British University, or shall be in possession of a diploma 
equivalent to a pass degree ; (2) That they shall hold a certi¬ 
ficate, apipiovcd by the Consultative Committee, that they have 
followed a course of training, in tha. theory and practice of edu¬ 
cation, subsequent to their graduation ; (3) That they slrnll give 
proof of two years’ efficient service in a school approved for the 
purpose.” 

The memorandum issued by the Joint Committee also recom¬ 
mends that those who are already teacheis shall be admitted 
on easy terms. All headniastcis and assislant-inasteis,of, say, 
five yc.irs’ sl.tnding in any one efficient schofil .should find their 
place on a register as a matter of right. For inert’of less expe¬ 
rience, or for those who have moved about from school to 
school, it should be necessary that the testimonial of a head¬ 
master in whose school they have been teaching for not less than 
twelve months within the three yeais immediately preceding the 
date of application for a place on the register should be pre¬ 
sented to the C'onsullative Committee, countersigned by at 
least two schoolmasters qualified by right, as aforesaid, for 
registration. Where a teacher has served for two years in 
a school, from the time of admission to a degree in Arts 
or Science by some University in Great Britain or Iicland, to 
the formation of the register, it should be sufficient that the 
application be endorsed by the headtnaster of the school 
alone. 

“ What has secondary eiVication yet done for the practical 
firmer ? ” asked the Duke of Devonshire the other day at the 
,annual pti/.e distribution of tbc Countess of Warwick’s secon- 
d.iry and technical school at Duninow, Essex. The Lord 
President himself jiarlially answered the question in the fol¬ 
lowing words I am afraid I cannot altogether acquit the 
f.irining class of some reimssness, some negligence ip this 
m-itter. I do not say that farmers are indifferent to the advan¬ 
tage of sending their children to the best .secondary^schools 
which they can find ; but I do .say that they have been too 
much in the habit of sending them,to those schools, not for the 
pnirpose of m.ikiiig farmers or farmers’ wives of them, hut for 
the purpose of fitting them for some other occupation which has 
nothing whatever to do with farming. It is now recognised- • 
late, but I hope not too late, though later than in other countries 
—that a Sound system of secondary education, with technical 
education superadded, is the necessary condition of complete 
success in any industry. Our secondary schools in every pait 
of the country have been, and are, in course of reorganisation 
with the* object of supplying these wants, but still this truth, 
which has been recogni.sed by every other industry, has found 
the farming classes indifferent.” 

One or two instances of such reorganisation as that to which 
the Duke of Devonshire referred arc described at some length 
in the current number of the Keiord of Technhal and Secondary 
Education. The Brewood Grammar School, with its newly 
organised agricultural side, is dealt with by Mr. Thomas Turner, 
the Director of 'technical Instruction for Staflordshirc. The 
Royal Grammar -School, Chelmsford, is described by its head¬ 
master, Mr. E. W. Rogers, who in 1885 began the reorganisa¬ 
tion of the school. At Brewood Grammar School the course of 
-Study includes agriculture, which is made as practical as pos¬ 
sible—both arable and pasture land being provided so that the 
theoretical instruction given in the class-room may be practi¬ 
cally illustrated. Attention is paid to the manuring, cultivation 
and harvesting of fafin crops, manorial experiments on grass 
land, feeding and management^of dairy cows, the rearing and 
management of" poultry, &c. Prominence is also givetl to the 
financial aspect of farm operations, while for instruction in the 
manual processes of agriculture a practical man is permanently 
employed by the school governors. Special classes in such 
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subjects as hedge-laying arc given at suitable times of the year 
by the County Council instructor. The changes at the Chelms¬ 
ford school are all in the direction of modernising the curriculum 
and taking advantage of t^e excellent results >vhich follow a 
judicious introduction of physical and chemical scicnce»into the 
time-table. 

Wk are glad to notice that Sir William Anson referred in his 
speech at the prise distribution of Chigwell School to what is 
a very teal danger in out methods of leaching. It is possible 
to <lo too much for our pupils. If the help we give to the 
membefs of our c1as.ses n»eans that they are doing less and less 
for themsclvSt there is a'gieal likelihood of our encouraging 
indolence. The boy who has so much prepared for him and 
done for him, and so many difficulties smoothed over, is not 
likely to trouble himself about learning things for him.self, and 
the power to face his own difficulties and overcome them is 
never developed. The proper business of the school is to form 
habits of work and to train faculties rather than to impart 
information. 

A .Sciiooi. of Commerce has been established in llristol which 
works in conjunction with the Chamber of Commerce, and the 
members of the Chamber have from time to time during the last 
year given lectures to the students upon practical business 
subjects. Joint certWeates in the names of the Merchant 
V'enturers and of the Chamber of Commerce have been granted, 
and a number of merchants have agreed that, other things 
being eipial, they will give the liest posts in their offices to 
those who Iiave carried out the programme. But there is one 
particular subject, we learn from a recent speech of the* 
honorary examiner of commercial knowledge, which dcseives 
more attention. Many students, he stated, have the most 
hazy ideas alxiut Colonial ijueslions, being cjuile unable to 
satisfactorily answer such questions as ; What are the advan¬ 
tages of Colonics to a country ? What is the great difTetence in 
the way Creat Britain treats her Colonics and the way in which 
foreign countries treat theirs ? What are the principal goods 
imported from the Colonies*into Great Britain ? 

Ai.L interested in commercial education are anxiously wait¬ 
ing, says the Chamber of Commerce Journal, to learn what 
provision has been made by the Board of Education for the 
teaching of commercial subjects in the higher elementary schools 
which it proposes to establish. Jt is from these .schools that by 
far the larger proportion of those entering tlie lower positions in 
commercial houses will be derived, and it behoves those inte¬ 
rested in commerce to see that this important provision is not 
overlooked or underrated. Chambers of Commerce and School 
Boards throughout the country would do well to petition the 
Board of Education, urging that ample provision he made in 
these schools for commercial subjects. 

Mr. Richard i.e Gau-ienne contnlaites a short poem on 
“ Baby Stars " to the current number of Child Life. The first 
verse is as follows, and should prove very^omloi ting to little 
maidens of tlic Kindergaricn : 

The soul:> of little ^irls wRo die 
<iod up binning in the .sky; 

Though what becomes of little boys 
I ask of Nurse and she replies, 

That little boyb arc born witliout— 

Just born to scuHle and to shout, 

To play rough games, hit hard and die. 

I’m glad I'm iivt a little boy. 

The contributions to this bright little quarterly continue to be 
not only very interesting* but of just that helpful nature which , 
acting Kindergarten teachers require. * ' 

The general public will soon begin to understand the very , 
unsatisfactory position of assistant-masters in secondary schools. . 


The subject is becoming a familiar one in the newspapers, and 
has at last got into the reviews. Mr. W. H. D. Rouse c'ontri- 
bules to The ConUmporary Review for August an article on 
“ .Salaries in Secondary Schools ” which is full of information 
sufficient to explain tlie discontent, bordering on despair, which 
characterises the ordinary assistant’s estimate of his professional 
life. We gather from the article that the average salary of an 
assistant-master is below ;^I20 a year ! In eleven smaller 
schools the average salary is jCs^- One or two sentences of 
Mr. Rouse will serve to remind our readers what a very strong 
case for agitation the assistants in secondary schools have. “ As 
to the smaller schools, the account of the career of a Cambridge 
B.A. of my acijuaintaiicc may be of interest. lie began in 
Andover Granim.ir School at ;^is resident, and, after several 
moves from one private school to another, where the pittance 
was somewhat increased, he attained, after nine years’ experi¬ 
ence, to the magnificent stipend of £ 1 -^ 3 , non-resident. In the 
Giammar School of a country town, which for his sake I forbear 
to mention, a London B.A., whose life .story is also before 
me, now receives ^^130, non-resident, after eighteen years’ 
expeiience. The same pitiful story comes from scores of small 
country .schools.” 

Mr. Rouse’s article goes a long way towards answering the 
question raised in our Correspondence columns: What becomes 
of Assistant-masters ? “ Many men do leave the profession 

year by year. The more capable or ambitious get work in 
journalism, or scholarship, at the Bar, as secretaries, or solicitors, 
and so forth; others take the most astonishing ways of earning 
a living. A writer in Longman’s Magazine (1898) traces the 
fate of sixty assistant-masters known to him. Four of these 
have schools of iheir own, and eight have become curates; 
amongst the others ve a barrister, a solicitor, a gold digger, a 
profes-sional tenor, a bookmaker [not literary], and a grower of 
tomatoes. Two are out of work and cannot find any; one 
poor old man shot himself; twenty-four only remain as they 
were, and fifteen have completely disappeared leaving no trace.” 
Perhaps some light i# thrown on the last class by a paragraph 
in till* IVigan Obni ver, of April 21st, tSqy ; “ Septimus Tebay, 
B.A., a skilful mathematician, and a poet of no mean order, 
formerly headmaster of Rivinglon Grammar School, died at the 
age of 77, in Bolton workhouse. ” 

Dirficulties about salaries are not the peculiar possession 
of teachers on this side of the Atlantic. The following sentences 
arc from the rtmcTuan Journal of Ediuation: “ Capable servant 
girls in any of the large cities easily command 5 dollars per 
week with hoard and lodging, and are not required to lift a 
finger in the family laundry. Most of them live better, wear 
better cloljjing, and so inclined have as much time for self- 
improvement and many more opportunities than does the 
country teacher. We do not recommend the teacher to become 
a household servant, but we should like to aid teachers in 
securing their natural rights. It’s all very well to raise the 
standard of requirements for qualified teachers ; but it is but 
fair to rai.se the compensation for their work at the same time, 
or piocced at once to place the profession of teaching on a 
missionary basis. We rave about the ‘ Little Red School- 
house.’ We raise the Stars and Stripes above it, and wildly 
wave our hats and cheer this mighty bulwark of our homes and 
country. But enthusiasm and patriotism cool when confronted 
with dollars and cents, and we turn about and engage a com-* 
mander of this stronghold for less money than we pay our 
hired man.” 

The free* Saturday-morning classes for teachers arranged by 
the Technical Education Board of the London County Council 
in previous winters are to be continued next session. At King’s 
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Collie, Strand, W.C., a course of ten lectures on the teaching 
of mathematics will l>e given by Prof. Hudson, M.A., on 
alternate Saturdays, beginning on October 13th. Teachers 
desirous of attending this class should send in their names to 
Prof. Hudson, at 15, Allenburg Ga^-dens, S.W. Also at King’s 
College, there will be courses ifi Physics, under the direction of 
Prof. W. Grylls Adams, F.R.S., snd a course in the Principles 
of Practical I’hysiology with lectures by Prof. Halliburton, 
F.K.S. Ten historical and critical lectures on the Pedagogy 
of John Locke will be delivered by Mr. J. W. Adamson on 
alternate Saturday mornings, commencing on October 13th. 
Miss Catherine A. Raisin, IJ.Sc.f will give ten lectures, foi 
Women teachers only, at Bedford Co’llege, from 10 to ii on 
.Saturday mornings, beginning October 6th. 

The inaugural address which Mr. Balfofir delivered at the 
summer meeting of the Cambiidge University Local Lectures 
on August 2nd has been publLshed in pamphlet form by the 
Cambridge University Press. The first third of the present 
century engiiges Mr. Balfour’s sympathies, but the middle third 
does not appeal to him ; or, as he expresses it, “ I feel no senti¬ 
ment towards any of the intellectual dynasties which then held 
sway ; that neither the thin lucidity of Mill nor the windy pro- 
phesyings of Carlyle, neither Comte nor yet Newman, were ever 
able to arouse in me the enthusiasm of a disciple ; that I turn 
with pleasure from the Corn-Law squabbles to the great war, 
from Thackeray and Dickens to Scott and Miss Austen, even 
from Tennyson and Browning to Keats, Coleridge, Word.sworth 
and Shelley.” 

MES.SKS, Piin.ip Harris & Co., Ltd., have recently issued a 
very convenient little di.iry for science masters and others. It 
contains a useful calendar of all the pfiblic examinations ip 
science and technology. 

The School Board Chronicle edition and nranual of “ The 
Code for Evening .Schools, 1900-1901,” has been published for 
the seventh time. It includes the Departmental circulars and 
forms, with other important and authoritative information. 

The Civil Service Commissioners announce that an open 
competitive examination for the situation of Draughtsman in 
the Hydrographical Department of the Admiralty will be held 
in London on September 25th, 1900. The number of situations 
at prc.sent vacant is one. The limits of age are 17 and 25. The 
examination will be in the following subjects, viz.;—Hand¬ 
writing and Orthography; Arithmetic (including vulgar and 
decimal fractions); Geography ; Practical Geometry; Map and 
Chart Projection ; Hydrographical Plan-drawing ; Translation 
from French, Spanish, or some other movlern Ianga.ige. Can¬ 
didates must pass to the satisfaction of the Commissioners in 
the first .six subject.s. They will be required to show what 
preliminary training or technical education they have undergone 
to qualify them for a situation of this nature, and they must 
satisfy the Commissioners that they possess the special qualifi¬ 
cations neces.sary for the ofilce. A fee of £,1) will be required 
from each candidate attending the examination. First appoint¬ 
ments are for one year on probation at an initial salary of £t20. 
At the expiration of the first year, if retained, the salary to be 
;^^50, rising by annual increments of ;^io to ;^250, and then 
by annual increments of £15 to a maximum of ;^400. This 
increase will be dependent on the efficient discharge of the duties. 
Application for admission to the examination must be made on 
or before September 6th to the Secretary, Civil Service Com¬ 
mission, on forms obtainable from him. 

An open competitive examination for the situation of assistant 
in the Nautical Almanao Office of the Admiralty will be held in 


London on Octolier 2nd, 1900. The number of situations 
vacant is one. Application for admission to the competition 
must be made on the prescribed form oi^ or before September 
13th. These forms can be obtainrd from the Secretary, Civil 
Service Commission, S.W. The limits of age for this situation 
are 18 and 25. Thu examination will be in the following 
subjects, viz.:—Handwriting and Orthography; Arithmetic ; 
Algebra (including quadratic equations); Trigonometry (includ¬ 
ing the logarithmic sulution of plane and spherical triangles); 
Spherical and Practical Astronomy (including astronomical 
computations); French or German (translation into English). 
One of these, at the option of the candidate. The finfl five subjects 
are obligatory. A fee of £l will be required from every candi¬ 
date attending the examination. Assistants in the Nautical 
Almanac Office receive salary commencing at ;£loo a year, and 
rising by annual increments of ;^io to ;^2So, and thence by 
annual increments of £10 to ^^300 a year. The increase is 
deiiendent upon the efficient discharge of the duties, and after 
^250 a year is reached any further increment will be dependent 
upon the issue by the superintendent of a certificate that the 
assistant is in every way worthy of such advancement, and is 
competent to undertake the more difficult ralculations. 

WELSH. 

The Committee of the Welsh County Schools A.ssociation, 
representing the headmaster^, and head mistresses of county 
schools throughout Wales, arc of opinion that at least one 
educational expert, thoroughly versed in everything connected 
*with Welsh education, should be added to the Consultative 
Committee. 

At the last meeting of the Committee it was stated during a 
discussion on a proposed pension scheme that a sum df from 
;^'4,ooo to ;ifs,cx 30 a year would be necessary to allow the 
assistants, ils well as the headmasters and head mistresses, to 
retire at about the age of sixty on half their salaries, .and that 
this .sum might be laised in three eijual portion.s:—(i) From the 
contributions of the teachers, which in the ca.se of the younger 
onc.s would not be more than about 2^ per cent. ; (2) by con¬ 
tributions from each of the counties of Wales, which would not 
average more than about £100 per annum; and (3) by an 
annual grant from the Treasury on the same principle as the 
Treasury now contributes a •erlain amount to augment local 
funds in the endowment of each school. 

• < 

The volume of annual reports recently issued by the Central 
Welsh Board gives the latest official information respecting the 
county schools of Wales and Monmouthshire. It appears that 
the number of scholars is 7390 (3877 boys, 3513 girls), and 
that the number of schools inspected and examined last year 
numbered 93, that 76 of the schools are now established in 
permanent school buildings, while of the remaining eighteen 
.seven have their buildings well on the way to completion. For 
the senior cirtificaAes ofiered by the Board 431 pupils entered, 
and of these 285 passe^. For the junior certificates 927 entered 
and 690 passed. 

If the views of the teachers in the Cardiff Board Schools 
represented the opinions of the general body of teachers 
throughout Wales, the Welsh language would soon die out. 
Although Welsh was found to be taught in all, except six, of 
the forty-eight departments of the sixteen separate sete of 
schools where inquiries were instituted, there is reason to 
doubt, judging/rom the answers of the various headteachers, 
that the teaching is treated seriously in many of the schools. 
Either Welsh must be Uken up in earnest and proper tinre 
given to it—in which case attention would have to be diverted 
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from sonre other subject—or else the teaching of Welsh in 
primary schools will become a farce. How another difficulty, 
that, namely, of iindjpg a sufficient number of properly-qualified 
teachers, is to be got over ba» yet to be discovered. ^ 

Tub Central Welsh Board lay it down, in their volume of 
annual reports, that the linguistic training involved in the 
parallel study of two languages, so dissimilar as English and 
Welsh, must be of marked advantage to the pupil when he 
proceeds at a later .stage to begin a foreign language. The 
Board Expresses the doubt whether a Welsh-speaking pupil 
who, upon Atering the school, begins to work at English, 
Latin, and French, would at the end of four years have as full 
a knowledge of Latin and French as if he had substituted 
Welsh for French or Latin, postponing one of the foreign 
languages for one or two years. It is furtlier urged that many 
of the pupils in the Welsh county schools leiiiain to live out 
their lives in their own land; and it I'nay well be argued that 
for these a serious grammatical and lileiary training in their 
mother tongue will be at least as v.aluable an intellectual 
possession as a schoolboy knowledge of a dead or foreign 
language. 

, SCOTTISH. 

The Local Examinations Board of the University of Edin¬ 
burgh, in view of the steady declinc,in the number of candidates, 
due to the operations of the Leaving Certilicate Examinations, 
have lesolvcd to discontinue these examinations. C andidates 
accordingly are informed that no lurther examinations will be 
held after June, 1901. All candidates who desire to complete 
their examinations or to add to their certificates must present 
themselves at that time. In the circumstances the decision is a 
WLse one, as their continuance involved furtlier and increasing 
drafts upon the Capital Fund. Besides, the oliject for which 
these examinations were instituted has lieen accomplislied, %iz., 
the setting up of a standard^ of efficiency for, high scliools, and 
the stimulation of effort by awarding certihc.ites ol definite 
value. The notable success of the examinations in attaining 
these aims long before tlic Government realised its duty in 
this connection should not be forgotten. 

Tub results of the University of St. Andrews L.L.A. 
Examination, 1900, which was <icld at numerous centres in 
Great Britain and Ireland, France, Germany, Belgium, Switzer¬ 
land, Natal, Cape Colony, Italy, Malta, New SoulU Wales and 
the United Slates of America, on May agth-jtst, have just been 
issued by the University. It appears that 9S0 camlidates 
entered for examination at 84 centres this year, as compared 
with 959 at 77 centres in 1899, and 950 at 74 centres in 1898. 
319 candidates entered this year for the first time, and, from 
the commencement of the scheme in 18^7, 5,108 candidates in 
all have been entered for examination. 136 candidates have 
this year completed the requisite number of subjects, and will 
receive the L.L.A. diploma of the University! TaSing a joint 
view of all the subjects in which carvlidates entered, 1,659 
papers were written, passes were obtained in 995 instanL-es, and 
honours in 218. 

As anticipated in these notes last month, the Higher Educa¬ 
tion (Scotland) Bill has been withdrawn, owing to the strong 
opposition that was offered by the leading municipalities and 
county councils. The Leader of the House of Commons, in 
intimating its withdrawal,‘expressed the confident hope that on 
a secont^ appeanuice it, would %ave a happier Cate and would 
find its way to the Statute Book. After the able manner in 
which Lord Balfour piloted the measure through the House of 
Lords, and the wise concessions he made in order to lessen the ^ 


opposition in the House of Commons, its failure to receive.evei> 
a second reading in that House must have come as a keen Re¬ 
appointment to him. Still it is an experience not altqrether 
unforeseen, as at a public meeting in April he said that, not¬ 
withstanding the favourable Rreception accorded to the Bill as a 
whole, his opinion of the busiaess capacity of the House of 
Commons did not warrant him in too confidently looking fat its 
passage through that House this session. The perfervidum 
ingenium of a new Parliament should greatly increase this 
capacity and ensure the passing of the Bill next session. 

Thb results of the examinations for Leaving Certificates, held 
by the Scotch Educat!on*Deparlment on June 20th-28th inclu¬ 
sive, have just becni.ssued. 83 higher-class schools sent forward 
5,307 candidates, and the number of papers taken was 21,086. 
The Slate-aided schools were represented by 348 schools, 11,468 
candidates and 33,239 papers taken. * The totals show an 
increase, compared with last year, of 349 candidates and 3,273 
papers taken. In English 10,703 were presented and, 5,145 
passed ; in Latin 2,690 presented and 1,555 passed ; in Greek 
888 presented and 615 passed; in French 7,010 presentations 
and 4,973 passes; in German 2,702 presented and 1,765 
(lassed ; in mathematics, including arithmetic, 14,653 were 
presented and 9,373 passed. 

IRISH. 

Tiik Bill to enable the Intermediate Board to use their funds 
for the purposes named in the Report of the Intermediate 
Education Commission passed through Parliament at the end 
of the session with some important alterations. The uses to 
which the Board can put llicir funds is not, as at first, left 
wholly undefined, but limited to the carrying out of the recom' 
luendations containeif in the Report. The Rules drawn up 
must be laid before Parliament, and if objected to by either 
House shall become voiil and of no efl’ect. Much objection 
was taken to the clause empowering the Board to spend .some 
of their funds on suitetannuation allowances to the officers of 
the Bqard ; but the clause was carried. This will lessen the 
sum available lot the endowment of .schools, which will also be 
diminished by the amount spent in paying inspectors. The 
most important change is that which remodels the constitution 
of the Board. It has hitherto consisted of seven men, eminent 
in their various professions, and busily employed in them, for - 
the most pail, but not praclic.illy acquainted with school educa¬ 
tion. This has always been felt to be an inadequate provision, 
and in his speech in the debate Mr. John Redmond suggested 
that a Consultative Committee to assist the Board should be 
appointed composed ol educational experts. In the new Act it 
is provided that the Board shall now consist of twelve members, 
five, to bo appointed by the Lord-Lieutenant, in addition to the 
present seven. If men versed in practical education be ap¬ 
pointed, this change will greatly add to the efficiency of the 
Board, an<l the possibility of their complicated scheme being 
lucce-ssfully carried out. 

Tub .Summer Service Classes for Teachers held in the College 
of Science, Dublin, in July were this year again successful. The 
courses were in Phy.sics, Chemistiy and Botany. In the first 
31 teachers attended ; in Chemistry 28 ; and in Botany (a 
.ubject strangely neglected in* Irish Schools), only 3. T8e 
attendance, it is stated, would have been much larger but for 
■lie classes in Manual Instruction held at the same lime by the * 
National Board which a very large number of teachers attended. 

It may be added that many more would attend if the courses 
were made less expensive. All teachers, except those in 
National Schools, or in classes under the Science and Art 
Department, had to pay a for each, and also were at the post 
of travelling and living for three weeks in Dublin. 
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TyK Ilermione Lectures in Art, instituted in Alexandra 
College, Dublin, in memory of the young Duchess of Leinster, 
who was much interested in the College, and also a lover of 
art, will be given this year by Mr. Roger Kry. The lectures 
take place each year in the beginning of November, and arc 
six in number. Mr. Try, wliuis a .son of Judge Tiy, is stated 
to have lectured very successfully^at Cambridge, and he is the 
author of some books on art, including a study ol Bellini. Ilis 
subject will be the Karly Italian J’aiiilers. 

Tiik results of the P.ass and Honour Kxaminations in the 
Royal University were published'at the end o( July. They 
represent all the Honour examinalioVis for the year, with the 
exception of the Honour degtecs, and the examinations for 
.Studentship and .Scholarship, which are held in Cclober. About 
S 55 students matriciilaled, of whom about 150 were women. 
The (Queen’s Colleges of liellast and Galway, and the Catholic 
University College, Dublin, with some of the larger .schools and 
colleges, carrjr oil nearly all the Honours; the great majority 
going to the lii.sl three colleges. The women sludenis, as usual, 
in proportion to their smaller numbers, win .a very large 
number of distinctions. The I’rotcsUnt colleges, Alexandra 
(Dublin), and Victoria (Belfast), and V'ictoria Higli .School, 
Londonderry, aie conspicuous, while the Catholic, St. Mary’s 
College and Loretto Convent, lake, perhaps, the most brilliant 
position. 

CUKKEN'J IJIsrORY. 

The events of the last month seem to present themselves to 
us in the form ol a pioblem. VVe leel that now, more than is 
usual, European civilisation is on its trial. In China, that 
which presents itself to the native mi«id as a compound of 
mission.ary, merchant and gunboat, is struggling for cxislencE 
And those of us who do but look 011 and have not to act, those 
of us who are still at school, i.e., at leisuie, cannot but ibiiik. 
We cannot but be what we art—the heirs ol tlie ages- of 
St. Paul and countless Christian missiotiaiio.s, of Whitliiiglon, 
Gresham, the Medici and many other merchant piiilces, of 
SchwarU the monk, and otheis wlio have advanced the art of 
war. And China will have none of us ! Is it easy to answer 
the question, Why should .she? Her ancesliy is so riilferenl, 
yet to her eyes ijuite as respectable both in origin and 
results. 

Tukn to India. Out of the weltering chaos which followed 
the breakdown of the Mogul power in the eighteenth century, 
ihe natives of India weie saved by England. Not that we 
were actuated by altruistic motives. Wo worked at first in 
fiantic fear at what France might do, and after\v,ards for our 
own safety both internally and e.xlernally. As a result we 
stand to the inhabitants of that great peninsula and of the 
neighbouring lands as a great tleus ex machina. Wc liave 
given them the Pax fintanniia. We have removed many of 
the efiects of war and pestilence, and have created an artificial 
society of which as a whole we may be proud. But our task is 
not by any means accomplished. Wc have “increased the 
nation” ; but, until communications have been so improved that 
the effects of famine shall be more mitigated than at jircsent, we 
rilay well doubt if we have “ increased the joy.” 

“ Ok making of books there is no end ”—at least on the 
subject of South African politics at the present moment. Yet 
there is one mote we should like to see. If it were po.ssible 
for some Kaffii or Mashona to tell the secrets of his heart I 
“ On Europeans and their Ways,” by Khama, •for example, 
ought to be “ read, marked, learned and inwardly digested ” by 
all our South African politicians. In that country we have two 
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European ideals struggling for mastery: the sixteenth-century, 
theocratic, Dutch Huguenot conception of the world and its 
conquest, and on the other hand the quite modern gold-seeking 
Englishman, with his ideas as to justice, ‘^.sclf government” and 
treatnibiit of the native.s. This present war will certainly not 
settle the <|uesfion. What will he the ultimate result of the 
two races dwelling under the .same government is a question 
that even the next century may not solve. 

And, finally, to come home. What is the meaning of 
Anarchism and its mad crimes? .So,me of are old unough to 
reiiiemlier Garibaldi and the enibuSiasm foi “JlJnited Italy.” 
And at least we /.-nou of Itic “nationality” movement which, 
under Ihe name of “ freedom,” has cicalcd Belgium and 
Gieeee, to s.ay nothing of Germany and Russia. But this 
goncr.itioii is p.aying the cost. The “nations” found no 
w.iy Id assert their csistencc but by arms. Of all armies, a 
naliuiinl force, au armed citizenship, was thought to be the 
least ollensivc, the least dangerous. And So, with the best 
of motives, Euiope became an armed camp, and “conscrip¬ 
tion” IS the order of the day. When everyone is armed, 
everyone is in danger from his neighbours. Therefore the 
aiming must continue. And the vicious circle must apparently 
be followed aJ infntiturn. Hence results taxation, not only 
of money but of men. This tax.xtion crushes the indu-strial 
machine and bungs about cxliemo distress to the lowest 
cl.asscs. .Somewhere, at la^, the agony must bring madness. 


THE WORK OF 'I'HE LONDON 
SCHOOL HOARD.' 

Tirr. work accomplished by the School Board for.London 
during the Ihiity years of its existence has so completely altered 
the educational csmdition of the «inctropoli,s, and has so pro¬ 
foundly iiilhienced English elementary education as a whole, 
that it was only pro]jer a record of it should he included in the 
English Educational Exhibit at the Paris Exposition. The 
volume before us was jirepared by the direction of Lord Keay, 
the Chaiiman of the London School Bo.iid. It contains a 
dcsciiption of education in I^ondon prior to 1870, an explana¬ 
tion of the policy of the first School Board, and a full account of 
all the ^directions in which elementary education has been 
developed and extended by subsequent Boards. The special 
subjects of instruction, which constitute a conspicuous character¬ 
istic of the curriculum of a typical London board school, are 
dealt with by the instructors and organi.sers who have charge of 
Ihe work. We are sure the hope expressed in his preface by 
the Chairman of the Byard, that the volume may prove useful to 
foreign educationists and to the friends of education at home, 
will be realised, for it would be difficult to imagine a mote judi¬ 
cious and i»iparti«l sisumi of a complicated and highly success¬ 
ful organisation. 

The magnitude of tfie work of the London School Board can 
be realised to some extent by the aid of a few facts from the 
historical introduclion to this book. “ The child population of 
London standing in need of elementary education is larger than 
the total ]>opulation ol any European city, except Paris, Berlin, 
St. Petersburg, Mo.scow, and Vienna, and is more than double 
that of Bristol, Dresden, or Prague. The total sum raised 
within the adminisAativc area of Ifondon for municipal pur- 

i“TI»eWc»rk of the hondon School Bewd.” By Thomas A. Spalding, 
LI/.B., a<*sisted by Thoma's S. A. Canney, B.A., with contributions by 
Members of the StaAT. A Preface by Lord Reay, ^airman of the Board. 
xu.+^6pp. (P. S. King & Son.) 5$. 
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poses (including education) is equal to the total revenue of 
Saxony, or Portugal, or Chili; while the sum expended in 
London upon clemeiHary education alone is equal to the total 
national expenditure of Denrtark, Norway, or Switzerland.” 

Sonic idea of the progress made duiing the last thirty years is 
obtained from the simple slatement : “ London, in 1870, with 
all its concentrated wealth, was more in arrear in the matter I'f 
school provision than any other part of the kingdom. It was 
estimated that there were no less than 176,000 children within 
the metropolitan area for whom, if they had ilc.sired to go to 
school, lib efficient school pl.ices were provided.” 

The first Sihool Board "for London, which met for the first 
time in December, 1870, had to dechle questions of policy 
which alfected not only Loirdon education, but that throughout 
the country. The gigantic problem was attacked in six main 
sections statistical, school buildings, school management, com¬ 
pulsion, indiistiial schools, .ind finance. These branches of the 
enquiry form the subjects of the chaptttrs of the .second part of 
the volume, called “ Foundations.” Of these chapters, perh.aps 
that on School Man.agemeiit - which deals with the subject in 
two p.aits, before IS70 and alter—will jrrove of most value and 
interest to tc.ichets. 

The private adventure schools, including Dames’ schools, 
before 1870 must h.ave Ijeen weird institutions. “ fir the census 
of 1851, more than 700 heads of such establishments authenti¬ 
cated their returns with their mark in place of signature. 
Many were unable to write an inlitlligent answer to a simple 
question. The following is an exact transciipt of a letter ad¬ 
dressed to one of the Assistant (Newcastle) Commissioners :— 

‘ 3rd March, 1859. Sir, I regret that I am not able to attend 
to all the rules lade down in thee in closed, as rny school is of 
to hiimhcl a cast to meat eyes (of thee piiblick ga/.e) at Itiee same 
time Si« I shall be moust appay to refur you to my Children’s 
Parents, as kindly favoid me with thir children for some years. 
Any further information that you require .Sir, 1 shall her. moust 
appey to give. P.ardone defects; 1 remain your most hiimhel 
servant.’ • • 

“ One, on being .isUed a.s to the lerms on which she gave in¬ 
struction, replied Not understanding the questing, 1 answer 
thus with a view of reading the Bibble.’ We have the au¬ 
thority of the late Lord Shaftesbury for the statenient that one 
of these poor creatures, being asked il she gave moral instruction 
to her scholars, replied, ‘No, I cqn’t afford it at 3d. a week.’ 
The whole case was summed up by another, who, answering a 
rjuestion as to the amount of reniuneiation she received, and the 
amount of knowledge she imparled, said : ‘ It’s little iTicy pays 
us, and its little we leaches them.’” 

These examples are but specimens; the interested reader will 
find many niuic in the volume under notice. We have given 
these instances of the deplorable condition, before 1870, of 
teachers and teaching in many .schools, professing to educate 
London children to indicate roughly the task with which the 
first London School Board had to grapple. Of the success 
which attended their efforts the second part pf the ,chapler on 
" School Management ” provides abundant evidence. In 
February, 1871, the Board appointed ^ committee, of which 
the late Professor Huxley was chairman, to consider the scheme 
of education to be adopted in public elementary schools. Il is 
unnecessary to reprint the recommendations of this committee. 
Everybody familiar with the routine of London board schools 
will know the general character of the excellent work which is 
done. Teachers who arc engaged in secondary schools, and 
who only know by hearsay* what can be accomplished by young 
children in elementary schools, should endeavour, to obtain the 
opportunity of seeing a London school at work, or, indeed, a 
school in connection with the School Board of any large town. 

It will probably prove a revelation. The interest shown, the 


intelligence manifested, the excellence of the work accomplished, 
are all calculated to .surprise the teacher who knows only the 
acquirements of the pupils in more favoured secondary schools. 

In this connection the account which Mr. S. E. Bray has 
contributed to the third part of the volume—that concerned 
with curriculum and school life—fe interesting. Mr. Bray give.s 
an admir.able description of •the <lay’s work in an ordinary 
London board school. He tells of the children, what they 
learn and how they are arranged ; of the teachers, what their quali¬ 
fications are and how they go about their work ; of the building 
and its (urniturc, and of tho.se extra duties the London board- 
school teacher performs^ so’cheerfully, which add so much 
lirighlness to the lives of the children under their charge. 

Take, for instance, the help the teachers give out of school 
towards the physical education of the children:—“Avery 
ple.ising feature . * . . . is the ki^en interest shown by 

a laige number of te.icheis, especially of boys’ departments, 
in the encouragement of outdoor games amongst their pupils. 

It is, indeed, remarkable in some schools to see with what 
ingenuUy such games as football, rounders, cricket, &c., are 
carried out, in spile of the fact that in many instances the 
pkaygrounds are of limited area, and the ground in every case 
.isph.iltcd. A visit to the parks, open spaces and commons in 
■ind around London, on any Satunlay morning throughout the 
year, will convince the most casual observer that every effort is 
made by the teachers to foster a love of healthy outdoor sports 
and athletic g.imes amongst tjieir^nipils” (p. 241). 

The important work the London .School Board is doing in 
the direction of Ir.iining teachers is discussed in two papers in 
I’.vrt HI. of the volume. Mr. J. Nickal describes the pupil 
teachers’ school. Since 1898 no pupil teacher teaches for more 
than half of the schoijl day, the other part of the day he or she 
i^ a pupil at one of the numerous cential schools. These 
schools are all of the s.iinc general pattern, and Mr. Nickal 
describes the Hackney esl.vhlishmenl as typical of the whole. 
Mr. W. T. (Joode e.\iilaiiis a more recent development of the 
Board’s work in trainiig teachcis. Not every pupil teacher who 
p.isscs ihe ()ueen's Scholarship examination is able to enter a 
training college ; there is not accommodation enough. It has 
been customary for such teachers to obtain employment as what 
is called “.assist.ant te.achers,” and to work privately for the 
teacher’s certificate. .Since 1898 the London School Board has 
arranged a .school for such (liieen’s scholars who arc employed 
by them as .is.sistanl teachers. These teachers spend two-and- 
a-half tlays in teaching and two-and-a-half days studying under 
a special staff of teachers for the certificate examination. 

But the volume coiuams a great deal more than it is possible 
to refer to in .1 single notice. The chapters on science, diuwing, 
singing, manual irami^ig, cookery, domestic economy, needle¬ 
work, physical education, are each wiilten by an expert respon¬ 
sible to tlie Board for the work in his subject in the schools. 
We strongly .idvise country teachers re.sponsible for these subjects 
to study the accounts of what is being done in London. 

Among the hundreds of thousands of children in London a 
certain percentage are, of course, abnormal, and special provi¬ 
sion has had to be made fur them. Miss Greene describes the 
schools for the blind, Mr. Nelson those for the deaf, and Mrs. 
Burgwin explains the provision made for physically and men¬ 
ially defective children. The concluding chapter very appro¬ 
priately deals with the evening continuation schools in con¬ 
nection with the Board. Mr. Bray shows what progress has j 
been made since 1882, describes the objects of the schools, the 
curriculum and the means taken to maintain the interest in 
intellectual work of young people who have started the serious 
business of liiie. 

The whole volume is instructive and intensely interesting, 
and we hope it will be widely studied. 
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, of Hellas, to spread her sway on the mainland as well as beyond 

A NEW HISTORY OF GREECE.* the seas,” and so to bring about “ the union of all the Greeks, 


The facts that will, perhaps, first strike the reader of this 
new History of Greece are its cleaj conciseness and its sense of 
proportion. With regard to t^e former of these points, it is, no 
doubt, much easier for a wtitc^ with Mr. Bury’s wide know¬ 
ledge of his subject and his accurate scholarship to allow such a 
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history to range into scver.il volumes ; but there cannot be .my 
doubt, as he says himself, that “ conurression into a single 
volume often produces a more useful hook,” provided, of coutsc, 
that the compression is carried out wrth skill and discernment. 
The author’s aim throughout is to interest the ordinary reader 
in Greek history, and not merely to ])roduce a school or 
university text-book, although this is not lost sight of. The 
result is that we have a work more readable and interesting 
than the ordinary run of histories. 

With regard to the other point mentioned, the sense of pro¬ 
portion, we may observe that no one period occupies an undue 
share of the work, which appears to us to be e.xceedingly well 
balanced. It is true that a considerable amount of space is 
allotted to the century B.c. 500-400, but this was a pre-eminently 
iraporlanl time for Greece. Somelhinj^ too. must be allowed 
to the author’s great admiration for Thucydides, of whom he 
speaks as “the first and greatest of critical historians.” “To 
read the book,” he says, “ which Thucydides, Ihe son of Olorus, 
has bequeathed to posterity is in itself a liberal education, a 
lesson in politics and history which is, as he aimed to make it, 
‘a possession for ever.’” For ourselves, we arc disposed to 
agree with his estimate, hut it is probable that to certain people 
it will appear somewhat exaggerated. 

^ A portion of the book that seems to be especially well worked 
out is that which relates to the'Athenian empire under Pericles, 
whose patriotic imperialism is discussed with great skill. F'ull 
justice, however, is done to the lofty aims of the great .slate.snian 
whose great and absorbing idea was “ to make Athens the Queen 

r “ A of Greece to the Death of Alexander the Qreat." By J. B. 

Bury, ht.A., Hon. Litt.D. Durham, Hon. LDD. Edinburgh, Correspond¬ 
ing Member of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, St. Petersburg, Fellow 
of Trinity College and Regius Professor of Ureeli in the Unive-sity of 
Dublin With maps and pluis. (MacmillBn.! 8s. dd.h,.. 


an union lied together by the power of^Athens, but having a 
natural support in a common «religion, common traditions, 
common laws and a common language.” Very favourably does 
Pericles compare as a patriot with Themistocles and Alcibiades, 
who were, perhaps, the greatest of his countrymen, and one of 
the best trails of his character, his humanity, is especially 
brought out by Mr. Bury in his account of him. “ No Athenian 
ever put on black for any act of mine.” 

The interest of the history is well kept to the last. This 
will, we think, be allowed by all whb read the cljuptcr on “The 
Syracusan linipiic and the Struggle with Carthage” and the 
account of Alexander the Great. 

At the conclusion of the book there is a very full and useful 
chronological table, followed by a long .series of Notes and 
References, which of it.self shows the great pains taken by the 
author to ensure accuracy and oiiginality. 

One great point to be noticed is that there are no chapters 
devoted exclusively to art, lilcratute, philosophy or religion, as 
is so oltcn the case. These, as Mr. Bury .says in his preface, 
.should only be touched upon when they directly illustrate, or 
come Into some spccLally intimate connection with, the political 
history. This adds gically to the value of the work, as not only 
arc the long ch.iptcrs on these subjects, which are found in so 
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many comparatively short histories, entirely omitted, but the 
descriptions of contemporary art andJirchitecture, &c., which axe 
particularly wisll done, come nlturally in the course o^tbe work, 
and so a^e much less liable to be skipped by readers. 

The maps and the plans of towns, battles and sieges, can 
hardly be improved upon: they are at once foil and very clear. 
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Th« illustrations, too, are chosen with great judgment. A great 
point is made of the coins of the various states, which are so 
valuable to the historian, and the figures of statuary have been 
selected with great care. We reproduce three of the portraits 



Socrates. 


taken from busts. That ot Alexander the Great is, perhaps, 
somewhat conventional, and the copy of the portrait of Pericles 
by Ctesilas represents him as the philosopher rather than as 
the statesman and warridr f but the head 8f Socrates seems 


3.49 

to show us the man exactly as he was, in the act, it would 
appear, of proving to one of his disgusted compatriots that he 
thought he knew a good deal, but in reality knew nothing. 

In conclusion, we would only say that the moderate price at 
which the book is published will probably enable it to be 
widely adopted, as it deserves to be, as a text boOk, and will 
also place it easily within reach of the ordinary student, whose 
knowledge of Greek History cannot fail to be largely increased 
by a careful perusal of this excellent work, which is a distinct 
advance upon the smaller histories at present available. 

W. W. F. 


RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS. 

ClaaBiea. 

Caesar: De Bello Civili. Book III. By A. G. Peskett, M.A. 
xxiv. + 184 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 2s.6d .—The 
“ Civil War ” has not yet suffered, like the “ Gallic War,” 
from over-editing for English schools. This edition, marked 
alike by genuine scholarship and simplicity, ought to hold the 
field for all purposes for wliich the book may be required. We 
find here a very useful historical introduction, maps, notes 
which supply all necessary comments in the best style, the cor¬ 
rect orthography, a conspectus, of various readings, and an 
index—in short, everything which should be found in an 
edition for the use and stimulus of an intelligent mind. 

The Antigone of Sophocles. By G. H. W'ells, M.A. xl. 
-fi34 pp. (Bell.) 3r. td .—This book belongs to Messrs. 
Bell’s “ Intermediate Series of Classical Authors,” the general 
get-up of which leaves nothing to lie desired. The present 
volume contains an introduction on Greek drama, and the 
Greek theatre illustrated by a plan of the theatre of Epidaurus, 
and an excellent copy of a photograph of that of Dionysus at 
Athens, here reproduted. The dramatist’s life and methods 
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are dealt with, and (hen we have ccount of the hislorical 
fielliilg of Ihe ))articul.ii hillowed hy ch.oai U r '.ketches of 

the/>£»•!()//«'. In the Moll s the names of ISellerinann .rnd Jeld> 
naturally occur with };re.it frei|viciiry, and ihc editoi has e\cr- 
cisod care and ilisciiinin.ilion in oivint; sufficient ehicid.atiuii to 
all points, .IS far as vie liave lested'thoiii, which need comment. 
The te.sl is illusli.ited hy lefy t;ood reprodnclions of ancient 
exanijiles. 

'Ihe fillers 0/ Ctifto. I’ol, III. Tianslatcd h) E. S. 
Shiiekliur};ii, iM. A. xxvii. t-381 pp. (Hell.) 51. —This volume 
contains Cicero’s corie^poiidence from the hcj^inning of H.<'. 48 
to J'ehruary 44. The letters are ^ntereslini; as containinj; the 
writer’s real views expressed in private coirespondcnce with his 
friends, and a com])arisoii lietween their sinliments and those 
contained in his public speeches is olten instinctive, and, as 
Mr. ShiickbiirLdi points out, they aie fre(|U«ntly irreconcilable. 
The transl.vtor continut*s his task in tins inst.ilment with the 
accttiacy and instice to the oiit;inal which we recognise in the 
former volnines, and in his “ I’olybius." When the work, is 
complete it will be a very good example ol the new “ Bohn’s 
Library.” 

and 'I'imon, By T. K. Mills. M.A. 
611'. These two woilcs of the sophist 
and “ inimitable ” satirist ol Samosafa are set for London 
Matiiculation le-xt year. Mr. Mills has pioduced an edition 
which will be found very serviceable by all intending 
candidates. The inlroductinn rojitams a compact 
.summary of Lucian’s life, works and opinions, with 
analysis of the subject matter ol e.ith dialogue in the 
book. The notes are of that full and minute descrip¬ 
tion which is such a feature of the “Tutorial .Sciies.” 

Usagc.s of language characteristic of iati>(Iieek are 
cominented on. An index-, other than that of proper 
names, would be of .idvantage to the student of 
language and style. 


l.ucian: Charon 
120 pp. (Clive.) 31. 


possible this play may be useful in schools ; but it is, we fear, 
labour thrown away to try to convince a certain .sort of literary 
man that there arc some things still left in this world, since the 
d.ays of Mr. Bowdlcr, which it is almost jiacrilcge to trifle with 
even fi^r educational purpo.se.s. » 

I'ext-lmk for Holy Communion, Baptism and Confirmairon. 
By Rev. S. Bu^s. 18S pp. (Rivingtons.) ir.—Thi.s is a u.seful 
little manual from a teacher’s point of view, although it is 
written to support the favourite historical theory of the High 
Church party concerning the historical continuity of Catho¬ 
licism in the Church of England.^ Those whose [jfejudices 
run in the direction of this hypothesis will bjj able to find 
their view ably supiiortcd in these pages. The inclusion of a 
number of exarnin.ition papers will be of material assistance to 
teachers. 

.Shalripeare'sHenry /'. (Swan Edition.) Edited by I). Fer- 
gusson. i()i pp. (Longm.ins.) ir.—Of the making of editions of 
Shakespeare there is just how no end, and the “Swan edition” for 
cheapness, clearness and good style will command much atten¬ 
tion. Mr. Fergus.son’s introduction to “Henry V.” is exceedingly 
well done, and will help any average .student to a most intelli¬ 
gent comprehen.sion of the l>lay. The re.spective sections on 
Eli/.abcthan l.anguage and Shakespeare’s gr.ammar and versifica¬ 
tion are most valuable on account of tl;c way in which all that 
is essential for boys and gills is lucidly and succinctly presented. 


Edited Books. < 

Old Morlahly. Edited by J. A. Nicklin. 532 pp, 

(Pitt Press.) 2r. Cui. —Thi.s is a very good .ittempt 
to edit Scott’s celcbratevl novel as a school-book. 

The hand of a scholar is traceable everywhere. The 
introduction is especiallv- admiiable; not too long, yet 
suHiciently clear. The notes and glossary will be 
found extremely serviceable. The more of Scott’s 
novels we have in this form the better for literary 
taste ; they supply the right kind of material for a real appreci¬ 
ation of Scott’s genius, and ought to assist in clearing the field 
of numerous inelficient attempts to do thi.s very useful kind of 
work. 

/ohnson’s Iiva of Mtlton and Addison. Edited by J. W. Duff. 
209 pp. (Blackwood.) 2r. 6r/.—As the editor remarks, the 
charm ol Johnson never seems to die, and thi.s little volume 
will do much to keep it alive in the unfamiliar ejuarters of the 
school-room. In every lespect it is an admirable edition, and 
the Introduction paints a yiicture of John.son the man which 
will especially appeal to young students. The notes are con¬ 
densed, but their number is necc.ssarily great; they aie, how¬ 
ever, clear and pointed. The table of selected works of 
reference is a most valuable feature. Altogether a very note¬ 
worthy edition. 

The Princess. A play in two acts. By L. Rossi. 52 pp. 
(Dent.) IS. —The name of the publishers of this volume is a 
guarantee for every kind of mechanical and artistje elegance in 
presentation. We wish we could say the same for the editor 
and his work. As a deformed version of a great poem, it is 



bhakesprare’s Houi>c. 

The notes arc things for future editors ot school-books to lake 
copy from. Ten excellent, full-page illustrations by Mr. R. 
Wheelwright add to the attractiveness of this volume, which 
also includes numerous wood-cuts of lesser size, one of which is 
here reproduced by the courtesy of Ihe publishers. 

'The Story of the IVest Country. 253 pp. (Edward Arnold.) 
ij. fir/. --This addition to Mr. Edward Arnold’s series of Local 
Readers is,so gofrd that it is a pity its authorship is veiled in 
anonymity. It is well furnished with maps and illustrations, 
and the matter is most judiciously arranged. As a reading 
book it ought to be widely used, and, as its title shows, it is 
specially adapted to appeal to those who hail from or live in 
“ The West Countree.” The inclusion of Mr. Walter 
Thornbury’s poem of “ Longleat ” is a unique and pleasing 
feature. 

The Talisman, Edited by W. Melven. 342 pp, is. 6d. 
Also Quentin Durviard. Edited by H. W. Ord. 466 pp. 
(A. and C. Bl&k.) is, fir/, — As reading books, these volumes 
may serv/e the double purpose of popularising Scott and im¬ 
proving the taste of pupils for really good work in literature. 
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It they do so, however, it is haidly the merit of the edition 
itself; for, as we have noted in previous cases of volumes in 
this series, the respective editors seem to have received 
instructions to reduce their labours to a minimum. The in 
troductions arc by no ineaift worthy of the suliject, ^id the 
notes are few and far hetuecn. This, perhaps, the editors 
consider unavoidable ; but more time and care —and space- 
expended on introductory matter need not be wholly thrown 
away unless the editor chooses. 

• 

Nellie\ Memories. By Rosa N. Carey. 229 pp. (Macmillan.) 
Ir. 61/.—This is an abridgment of Miss Carey's well-known 
story, excccdiftgly well done. There is no attempt at editing, 
but consideiable liteiary tact and judgment have gone to the 
selection of just those portions of the larger work which will 
make an agieeable and useful school-reader. 

Mathematics. 

The Student’s Dynamia. By ( 1 . M. Minchin, M.A., F.R..S. 
xii. 1-2SS pp. (Hell.) 31. (sd.- -This book is distinguished by 
the unusual number and excellence of its numerical examples, 
upon the importance ol which the authoi very pioperly hays 
stress. Among them will be found some of I’rolessor (Ircenhill’s 
beautiful problems, which are certainly among the best illus- 
tr.ilions of dynamical pTinciples that h.ive ever been devised. 
Professor Minchin's treatise deserves a favourable rcei'plion, 
and its general excellence juslilies j lalher minute criticism of 
)iarlicular points. The question of lelativc motion should be 
discussed at an earlier stage ; a sep.iiale tre.xtment of the 
paiallelogram of accelcialions is de.siiable ; in the statement of 
the experimental law of elastic lecoil the signs of the velocities 
should be indicated, as this is a point whieli often troubles 
beginiiys ; and the discussion of the laws of motion might, 
perhaps, be made a little mote logical, even in an elementaiy 
book. On p. 2 Professor Minchin defines equal masses as 
those which have equal weight, and alterw.irds defines force by 
the acceleration it produces on a mass. 'J'his, of course, i.s 
a vicious circle, pure and .simple. But these del.ails can be 
ea.sily corrected by a conqietent teacher, and will piobably be 
amended by the author in a revised edition. On the whole, 
there can be no doubt that this will prose a very useful cla.s.s- 
book. 

Science and Technology. 

Introduction to Zoolo^tty. By Charles B. Daicnport, Ph.O., 
and (jertrude C. Davenport, B.S. xii. +412 pp. (iNcw York ; 
The Macmillan Company.) 6i.—This is really an excellent 
guide to the study of animals, especially for pupils in secondary 
.schools. We know of no book ])ublishcd in this country which 
exactly covers the same ground ; nor one which deals with the 
subject in the same broad and interesting manner. Now that 
attention is being earnestly directed to nature .study, particularly 
in rural schools, this volume should be vciy useful in showing 
teachers what is being done in America. The course outlined in 
the book is in no sense an introduction to*compHiative ana¬ 
tomy ; it more nearly approaches the ^Id subject of natural 
history. The illustrations are really beautiful; an attempt has 
been successfully made to give a lifelike figure of a leprtsenta- 
tive of the chief families mentioned in the text. The outline of 
laboratory work in zoology ft the end of the book will be paiti- 
cularly useful, and we strongly recommend all teachers respon¬ 
sible for biological woi k in schools, of whatever grade, to give 

this volume a careful examination. 

• • 

Physiology for the iMhordtory. By Bertha M. Brown, S.B. 
viii. + lfiy pp. (Boston, U.S.A. : Ginn & Co. London: E. 
Arnold.) 3r. &/.—Miss Brown has arranged a good working 


.set of experiments in elementary physiology. As a rule, the 
apparatus re(|uired is o( quite a simple kind, and a large number 
of tli^ experiments can be done without a compound microscope. 
We arc afraid that public opinion in this country would make it 
unwise to allow boys and girls to perform some of the experi¬ 
ments. The exeicisc on pa^ 27, which is meant to show the 
way in which muscles act, is a* ca.se in point. It is quite a 
matter for discussion whethCr physiology is in any circum¬ 
stances a suitable school subject. We ate disposed to agree 
with the Master of Downing College that other school subjects 
more satisfactorily train the faculties exercised by a study of 
physiological questions. Wliere the subject is taken practi¬ 
cally, it would lie dillicuH to find a more satisfactory and trust- 
woiitiy guide than Miss Brown. 

I'he Human Frame and the Laws of Health. By Drs. 
Reliiiianri and Seder. Translated from.tlic German by F. W. 
Keeble, M.A. 11.-1-148 pp. (J. M. Dent & Co.) is. -The 
liist hundred pages of this recent addition to the tastefully- 
produced Temple I'rimers are taken up by ah elementary 
account of the anatomy and physiology of the human body. 
The second section, which completes the volume, is concerned 
with the laws of licalth. The first part conUtins many more 
technical terms Ih.m the ordinary person will care about ; many 
more, indeed, than are leally nccessaiy to convey a trustworthy 
and helpful idea of the parts of the body and their uses. The 
pages on hygiene give the impression that it is a simple 
waiter to become healthy ami remain so. It would be if it 
Were half as easy as it is to read these laws of he.alth. The 
primer will, we should think, soon Ix'Come popular. 

First .^tage fiotany. By Alfred J. Ewart, D.Sc. viii.-f 252 pp. 
(W B. Clive.) 2r.—J^rom the number of elementary book.s on 
bblany which have recently been published, it would certainly 
appear that Ihi.s subject is increasing in popularity. The 
present volume is intended for students in classes in connection 
with the Board of Education, South Kensington, and it should 
serve its purpose ve^’ well. The illuslratiiins are numerous 
anil go*d ; many of these have already become familiar in the 
pages of Lowson’s “ Bol.iny,” though a con.siderable number 
have been speci.slly drawn for the little book before us. Many 
teachers will think the text is not sufficiently divided into 
paragraphs, and that an unnecessary appearance of “ dryness ” 
is given to the pages. Like most of the volumes in the scries to 
wliich it belong'-. Dr. Ewart’s book will get the careful reader 
through his examination all right. 

fnorganic Chemistsy. By W. A. Slicnstone, F.R.S. viii. 
-1-506 pp. (Arnold.) 4r. M .—This Ixiok is written in a some¬ 
what differqft style friiiii most text-hooks upon the subject, and 
it will commend itself more especially to teachers who have to 
provide for students of varied capacities and attainments. The 
nuiiiheted sections will permit more than one course to be 
drawn up upon the basis of the book. Moreover, the advanced 
reading is distinctly marked off with marginal lines. The nu¬ 
merous footnotes contain some very useful hints, careful atten¬ 
tion to which will save much time in performing experiments. 
The section upon cat bon and its compounds forms a concisely 
written introduction to organic chemistry. We notice one or 
two points needing correction.. On p. 26, the third line from 
bottom reads: “ One cc. of water weiglis 0'994 gram (the 
weight at 4*’ is 10 grams).” The pressure-temperature exercise • 
on p. 78 might be arranged differently, as the numerical result 
comes out the same value as the original volume before correc¬ 
tion. These, however, are but minor matters, and the volume 
as a whole ift an authoritative text-book from which students 
can obtain a sound knowledge of chemistry. 
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• SENIOR CAMBRIDGE LOCAL 
EXAMINATION, DECEMBER, 1900. 

Revision Test Papers.—No. 1. 

The folIowinK lest papers coter the first half of the syllabuses, 
in the subjects selected for treatnfent, of the Senior Cambridge 
Local Examination of December next. The subjects in which 
<|ue.stions are given are those offered by the largest number of 
candidates. 

A second series of tests dealing with the remaining parts of 
the syliabiisus will be publi.shed in our November issue. 

Copies of the papers in any of the subjects can be obtained in 
a form suitable for distribution in class. The reprinted papers 
are sold in packets of twenty-five at a cost of 6d. net for each 
subject. The pa|x:rs ijiay be ordered through a Iwokseller, or 
they may be obtained (post free) from the Edilois of The 
S cHOOt. WoRl.D, but in the latter case all orders nitisi he 
prepaid. • 

Teachers who require other test papers are recommended to 
examine the Oxford Local test-papers published in the first five 
numbers of this year. Copies of most of these papers can still 
lie obtained. 


Arithraetle. 


A. 


(1) In a certain division sum' the. remainder is i6i6, the divi¬ 
sor is twice the remainder, and the quotient is three times the 
remainder; find the dividend. 

(2) Simplify the expressions;— 


(i.) 


■ItT >7^1 
4 ^ 


(ii.) 




3’ • (rs+'st)’ 


(3) Divide -04726865 by 15-73, 
and find the continued pioduct of 

S-I42857X2-7SX 1-692307. 

(4) Find the width of a courtyard 10^ metres long, which 
requires to pave it 350 paving stones, e.tcli 45 centimetres wide 
by 50 centimetres long ; and what will be the total cost*to the 
nearest centime, of paving, at 40 francs 25 centimes per square 
metre? 

(5) Find the interest on /fsSo 4s. 2d. for 28 days at 3J per 
cent, per annum. 

(6) A bankrupt’s liabilities .amount to ,^7,380; after paying 
expenses and b-ankruptcy fees, amounting in all to 10 per 
cent, on his whole estate, he c.an then pay 12s. 6d. in the £ ; 
how much did he pay for expenses and fees ? 


B. 

(1) Find to the nearest penny the compound interest on 
^7,150 for 3 years at 24 per cent, per annum. 

For what sum of money will the difference between the com¬ 
pound and simple interest be 17s. 9Jd., the time and rate 
of inleiest remaining the same? 

(2) A milkman buys milk at 3d. a quart; with what quantity 
of water must he dilute it to be able to sell it at 4d. per quait 
and gain 40 per cent, on his outlay ? 

What will be his total profit per cent, if he finds at the end 
of his rounds he has 12 per cent, unused, and of the rest 5 per 
cent, was wasted by spilling ? 

(3) A sum of money was left to a number of charitable insti¬ 
tutions ; the first received one-third .as much again as the 
second, the third one-half of what the first and the .second re¬ 
ceived together, and the fourth pne-half of what the second and 
the third received together ; the remainder was divided into 
five bequests, each of which amounted to one-sixteenth of what 
the first institution received ; if the difference between the 
amounts left to the second and third institutions amounted to 
,^500, find the origii al sum of money and the amounts left to 
each institution. 

(4) A man invests equal sums of money in 2-" per cent. Con¬ 
sols at tot j and 8 per cent, railway stock at 168. He sells nut 
when the Consols have Btllen to i(^ and the railway stock has 


risen to 176, and re-invests in a 4 per cent, debenture stock. 
He finds that his income has been unaltered by the transaction ; 
what is the price of the debenture stock ? 

(5) It takes 3 men and 2 boys four hours to dig a trench 
5 yards long, 3 feet wide and 6 feet deep, or 2 men and 3 boys 
eight hours to dig a trench 10 yard., long, 4 feet wide and 4 feet 
deep ; how long will it take 6 men and 5 boys to dig a trench 
20 yards long, 4 feet wide, and 9 feet deep ? 

Answers. 

A. (1) 15670352. (2) (i.) il; (ii.) 2 .r'‘T (3) ‘003005; 24. 

(4) 74 metres ; 3,169 fr. 69 c. (5) jCl os. 5d. 

i 6 ) /’st2 los. 

B. (i) ZS49 >5?- 4d.: ;^i,ooo. (2) 20 : I; 17 04%. 

(3) ^15,000; ;^4,ooo, ^3,000, ^3,500, ;f3,U50, and 
fiveji!;25o. (4)109. (5)15 hours. ,r 

8t. Luke. 

(1) State what you know about the objects of the author in 
writing this gospel. When was it produced, and for whom? 
What remarks do you make about its literary style ? 

(2) Give a careful dccount of St. Luke, discriminating 
between known facts and traditions about him. 

(3) What are the characteristics of the New Dispensation as 
revealed in the Canticles of St. Luke’s gospel ? 

(4) In what respects is .St. Luke’s gospel “the gospel of 
tolerance ?” 

(5) Relate in your own words the last miracle peculiar to this 
gospel. Say what il was designed to teach. 

(6) What part was taken by womeh in the life of Jesus? 
Give as many instances as you can. 

(7) Who were Lysanias, liarabbas, Archelaus, Caiaphas and 
the Itiireans? In what contfections are they mentioned in this 
gospel ? 

(8) Give a short epitome of the ministry in Galilee. 

(9) Give the context, and explain :— 

(1) Thr Ka\oii/tfvop (f]KuTl]v 

(2) Ss iyfVfTo vpoSiSrrjs 

(3) ^yo’rais irfpiirfcrtp. 

(10) Translate, and explain any points you think necessary :— 

Kal iyipcto iv rf Siax&ipfC^irdai avrovt iir’ avrov fivfv o’ 
TlfTpos irphs TOP ’iri<Tovv,‘Eirtard.Ta, Ka\hp iaripfiptis &8e tipai,Kal 
iropfiirufiep aKypas Tptt',, piap a-oi Hal /iiap MuiireT «a} filap ’HAlf, 
pii) flSh>s t> \(yef Tavra St avrov XiyopTos (yiptro P«pi\ii Hal 
iirfirKia<TfP avTuiif 54 ip rtp tItTf\0eip avrobs (Is 

p((pi\yp‘ Ka\ tpwpij iyiptro cK rys p(ip(\7]s XtyouVa, Ovt6s 
iartp i vl6s p-ov i ayairrirhs" avrov ixoi(r(. 


English Qrammar and Composition. 

Parsing, Analysis, and History of the Language. 

(1) Analyse in tabular form : 

If sovereignly has been relieved by our modern institutions 
of some of its biinlcns, it still, I believe, remains true that there 
has been tw period of the world’s history at which successors to 
the monarchy could more efficaciously contribute to the stabilUy 
of a great historic system, dependent even more upon love than 
upon strength, by devotion to their duties and by a bright ex¬ 
ample to their country. 

(2) Parse fully the words in italics in Question i. 

(3) Define an adverb. Show in what ways they are, or have 
been formed. 

(4) Indicate some of the most important facts in the history of 
the English Alphabet, v 

(5) Annotate these words— bridegroom, eaves, its, aloft, eleven, 
seamstress, would, fartlust. 

(6) What is the origin of our Relative Pronouns ? Distinguish 
between the uses of (1.) who and that ; (it.) svhat and which. 

(7) Define and illustrate—doublet, hybrid, secondary deri¬ 
vative. 

What are the chief methods of forming compound nouns ? 

(8) For English E^say. (Time allowed, three-quarters of an 

hour.) ' ' 

ft) “Trade follows the Flag.” 

(2) The Freedom Of the Press. 

(3) Old London. 

(4) The House of Lords. 
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English History. 

(1509-1603.) 

Five questions only to be attempted. 

(1) Give an account of the various Dukes of Noifolk who 
figured in the politics of this period. .Mention .my other 
members of the Howard family who came into contact with the 
House of Tudor. 

(2) Set forth in order the principal Acts of the “ Reformation 
Parliament,” pointing out the pmpoit of each measure. 

{3) Indicate the political import.ince of either («) Henry 
VHl.’.s marriages, or (e) Klizatielh’s courtships and refusals to 

marry. , 

(4) Explain Queen Elizabeth’s policy towards either (a) 
Ireland, or (i) the Puritans, or (<) the Netherlandish in- 
suigents. 

(5) How do the English insurrections of the Tudor period 
illustrate the tendencies and power of public opinion in 
England i* 

(6) Wheie arc the following places, and how do they come 
into English llutoiy during this period.'’— Azores, Brill, Cateati 
Cambtesjs, Cleves, Guinegatte, Ludlow, Nombrede Dtos, I’uvia, 
St. Quentin, tltotna. 

Geography. 

The Bkitisii Isles and Africa. 

Every answer xvliich admits of it should be given in tabular 
for m, 

(1) Diaw a map of the Irish .Sea, inserting the chief [lorts on 
both sides. Which nmle gives the shortest se.i p.issage (i.) 
from England to lieland ; (11.) fro’n Scotland to Ireland? 

(2) Account for the locale of the following iridustiies ;—Straw 
plaiting, wool, fullei's e.irlh, bi-cuit., pottery. 

(3) Draw a sketch in.rp of the Basin of the Clyde, and state 
what niariufacturcs arc c.iiricd on in the towns .dong its 
banks. 

What and wheie is Caistairs Junction ? 

(4) Conipaie the river systems of Gical Biit.iiii and Ireland. 

Desciibe the Gie.it South and Western r.ul\\.iy route fiom 

Dublin to ([tiieeiistown. 

(5) Give a shoil description of the physical geography of 
Devon or Lan.irk or Galway. 

(6) Diaw a Ilia]) of .\fric.i,showing the cokrnies, or “spheres 
of influence ” of the European Powers. Also insert the follow¬ 
ing -The Orange River, St. Helena, Mauritius, Assouan, 
Kilim.injaro. 

(7) For what reasons has it been thought necessary to build a 
large reservoir on the Nile? 

Draw a sketch map of the Nile Delta. 

(8) Write a short account of the natural features and the 
trade of Cape Colony. 

(9) Describe briefly how the position of a ship in mid-ocean 

is determined ? ^ , 

(to) Explain these terms—mistral, pampas, wadi, monsoon, 
lagoon. 

Through what countries does the Tropic of Cancer pass? 

Ab You Like It. 

(l) Show from the Play that Touchstone’s function is to 
biirlest|ue most of those with whom he is'biought in contact. 

(3) Illustrate the English elements in the natural life of the 
Forest of Arden. 

(3) lixplain with reference to the context- 

“Time is the old justice that examines all such otfenders, 
and let Time iry.” 

“ Chewing the food of sweet and bitter fancy.” 

“ Thy loving voyage 
Is but for two months victualled.” 

“ What he i.s, indeed. 

More suits you to conceive than I to think of.” 

“Alas, poor shepherd ! searching of thy wound, 

1 have by hard adventure found mine own.” 

(4) Explain the metre of:— , 

“The bonny priser of the humorous duke.” 

“ This is no place j this boitse is but a butchery.” 

“ Y8u foolish shepherd, wherefore do you follow her ? ” 

(5) Give the meanings and derivations of:— 

punyi graffr curtle-axe, pantaloon, ditty, burgher, shrewd, 
uncouth, chopped, argument. 

No. ai, VoL. 2 .} 


French. 

(1) Give the primitive tenses of: ranger, Jeter, geler, peter, 
prospirer, se flatter, mener and player. 

(2) Write down the feminine plural of; Ag{, blanc, cadue, 
dissoHs, fier, gentil, Jeune, las^ nouveau, gree, secret and vengeur. 

(3) Distinguish between : tout homme and tons les homnies ; 
il a fraid and il fait froiti; tout 12 jardin and tons les jardins : 
ils se sont trompis Pun ct Phutre and ils se sont trompis Pun 
P autre. 

(4) Give the rule and principal exceptions for the formation 
of French adverbs. 

(5) State the different cases when the subjunctive is used, 
and explain why in certain, .sentences this mood is to be em¬ 
ployed instead of the inrjicative after adjectives in the super¬ 
lative degree. 

(6) Translate into Engli.sh :— 

Uii aiUiijuaiie, nomnic Douvricr, imagina pour Louis XVI. 
rembleme d’un soleil d.irdant ses rayons sur un globe, avec ces 
mots: Nci pltiribiis iiiipar. L’idee etuit un peu imit6c d’une 
devise espagnolc faite pour Philippe II., ct plus convenable 

ce roi ijui po,sseilait la plus belle partie du nouveau monde et 
taut d’etats d.riis I'ancien qu’il un jeune roi de Krance qui ne 
donnait encore que dcs cspiirances. Cette devise eut un succis 
prodigieux. Les armoiiics du roi, les mcublcs de la couronne, 
les tapis.series, les sculptures cn furent ornees. Lc roi ne la 
poila jamais dans ses carrousels. 

(7) Translate into French :— 

Macbeth invited Duncan to visit him at his great castle 
near Inverness ; and the good king, who had no suspicion of 
his kinsman, accepted the invitation very willingly. M.icbcth 
and his wife received the king xyilh much .appearance of joy, 
and prepared a great feast as a subject would do to bid his king 
welcome. 

(S) R.acine’s “ Athalie.” 

(d) Transhrte Act i, Scene I., 11 . 1-12 ; Act 2, Scene 
II. 6-12; Act 3, Scene HI., 11 . i-io. 

(/') Explain : premices, trepas, mardtre, la thaire 
empestcis 

* (O) “ Colonib.i.” (Reference^ to Pitt Press edition.) 

(d) Translate'—p. 5, 11 . 22-30; p. 17, II. 27-J3 ; p. 46, 
11 3 - 10 - 

(b) Explain : en semestre ; se guinder ; les trois S. ; tripoi 

* Euclid. 

(1) fl two triangles have two sides of the one equal to two 
sides of the other each to each, and have also the angles con¬ 
tained by these sides equal, then shall the triangles be equal in 
all respects. 

BAC i-s a right-angled triangle with the right angle at .A ; 
BA is produced to 11 , making AH equal lo AC; from C and II 
straight lines CE and HE are drawn perpendicular to BC and 
BH respectively. Show that EH equals the difference between 
BA and AC. 

(2) Triangles on the same base and between the same parallels 
are equal in area. 

Bisect a triangle by a straight line drawn through a point in 
one of its sides. 

(3) If a straight lint.is divided into any two parts, the sum of 
the squ.rres cm the whole line and on one of the parts is equal to 
twice the rectangle contained by the whole and that part to¬ 
gether w ith tlie square on the other part. 

(4) 111 a circle equal chords are equidistant from the centre, 
and chords which arc equidistant from the centre arc equal. 

In a given circle draw a chord equal to a given straight Hue 
which is not greater than a diameter of the circle, and also at 
right angles to another given straight line. 

(5) In cqu.sl circles, equal angles, whether they be at the 
centres or at the circumferences, stand on etpial arcs. 

Two equal circles have a common chord AB, and P is aiyt 
point in the circumference of one of the circles ; if PA be 
joined cutting the circumference of the other circle in Q and 
PR be drawn at tight angles to PA to meet QB produced in S, 
show that QS is bisected in B. 

(6) Inscribe a circle in a given square. 

In a given regular polygon inscribe a circle and show that its 
centre is also the centre of the circumscribing circle. 

(7) In equiangular triangles the sides which are opposite to 
the equal angles in each are proportional. 

Through an angular point A of a given parallelogram ABCD 
any straight line PAQ is drawn, meeting the sides BC, DC, 

V. U 
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produced, if necessary, in 1* and Q ; show that the rectangle 
contained by BP, D(^ is constant. 

(8) Draw a straight line perpendicular to a given plane from 
a given point outside it. 

Algebra. 

(1) If a rational integral exfiression involving a become equal 
to o when /> is written lor a, it wtll contain a- // as a factor. 

Thence find the factors of 

— c ')+' -a?)+ r{a '- /i-*). 

(2) .Simplify: - 

(li.) _ _ • 

I n'S ^<5+ N-'j fi \''lO+ 

..._y_ 3 lv/y:-j). 

•s/* 5 + v '5 I v' 3 P' 

(3) find the sum of a series of « terms in .arithmetical pro¬ 
gression, the first and last terms being given. 

If the lour'quantities a, i, r, 1/ be in geometrical progression, 

show also that the quantities (a+l'Y, 

geometrical progression. 

{4) Solve the equations :— 

5 - 5 . 

SX 

^ iy 4 


(i.) 


2 )' 2 
.+.L = .73 


(ii.) 


1 and —-i— 


-»’+>'= 133 

r-V p.rj/' = 70 


<“'•) \/3-<' l 4 - Va 1-2 - ^/.v-3. 


.r-|-j'qr=a 
(>' ) .\y+j’z-\ j.r--- - a- 
xj’z— - a'. 

(5) The aggregate number of marks obtained by the boys of 
one class was 720, and of another class was 1,170; if the 
average of the two classes together w.o," five moic than the 
average of the first class, and four less than the average of the 
second, find the number of boys in each class. 

(6) l‘'ind the number of ways in which ji things may be ar¬ 

ranged among themselves, taking them all at a time when p of 
the things are ex.actly alike of one kind, o of them exactly alike 
of another kind, r ol them exactly alike 6f a third kind, and the 
rest all different. < 

In how many' w.ays can an arrangement of three letters be 
made out of the letters of the word Hatijyllin ? 

(7) Prove the Binomi.al Theorem for the expan.sion of {a \-x)’‘ 
in ascending powers of x, when n is a ])ositive integer. 

P'ind the general term in the expansion of (l-l-a-)l; and 
thence find the cube root of 126 to five places of decim.al.s. 

(S) Define the logarithm of a given number to a given base, 
and show that the logaiithm to a given base of the product of 
two numbers is equal to the sum of the logarithms to the same 
base of the factors of the product. 

Simplify log {(-125)1 v (2.4)1 -p (1-5)1} .and find its 
numerical value, given log 2 = -30l0300 and log 3 — -4771213. 

(9) Expand m ascending powers o)" r. 

P'ind the sum csf the infinite series 

«p7+-l-A-i- .... 

/i 

(10) State and prose the rule for forming the successive con- 

vergents to the continued fraction -- - *_ I— 

«!+ Oj+ a,+ a,+ 

Convert .^'13 into a recurring continued fraction. 

Answers. 

b 


( 1 ) {a—b) {p — b) (r - a) (ah l-/'i4crt). ( 2 ) (i.) 


(ii.) 


(4) (i.) 


>/ 3 +> . 

(iii.) a-«!=7: (iv.) a, 

(7) (-I)'"' 


[ 

— a. 

• . (4- 


(8) ^ log 2 - i log 3 

4 D 

I 1 

{> 0 ) 3 + 


! ; (ii.) a = 2 or 5>'-5 or 2 ; 

(5) 24 and 30. 

-3>-) (xY, 

• vy ’ 

I- - i ; T 8129190. (^) i {{+e~’). 


(6) 151. 
5 • 013 * 9 . 


i-t- 1 


I 

I 1- 


3 

1 

iT 


I 
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JUNIOR CAMBRIDGE LOCAL 
EXAMINATION, DECEMBER, 1900. 

, ReviBion Test Psi^erB.—No. 1. 

Two revision test papers in the ten most commonly offered 
subjects of the Junior Cambridge Local Examination in.. De¬ 
cember, 1900, have been prepared for The Schooi. World 
by teachers of experience. The first of these is here printed ; 
the second will appear in our November number. 

Copies of the pajiers in any of the suhjects..can be oljtained in 
a form suitable for distriluition in class. The reprinted papers 
are sold in packets of twenty-five, at a cost of W. net for each 
subject. The papeis may he ordered through a bookseller, or 
they may be obtained (post free) from the editors of The 
.S i.liooi, World, but in the latter case all orders mui/ be 
prepaid. 

> Arithmetic. 

A. 

(1) Divide nine hundred and seventy-nine thousand and 
forty-four by one hundred and thirty-two. JCxprcss youi answer 
in words. 

(2) Find in its simplest form the value of— 

(3'i+4A)-F6.t’, ol 2U- 

(3) Divide the proiluct of 4.375 and 250.2 by 3-72 correct to 
three decimal places". 

(4) A train le.ives Eiiston at 1.30 and arrives at Rugby, a 
distance of 77 mile;., at 3.8 ^ at what time .should it reach Bir¬ 
mingham, distant 110 miles Hom ICuston, supposing the train to 
move uniformly throughout the journey, wdth the exception of a 
stop of ten minutes at Rugby ? 

(5) .Supposing llie v.ihie of a doII.ar to be 49-29d., and of a 
franc to be 9-5id., wdiat is the least number of francs that will 
equal an exact number of dollars, and what is the value in francs 
and centimes, to the nearest centime, of 100 dollars? 

(6) In what time will/'i,475 6s. 3d. amount to/,'1,681 27s. i|-d. 
at 3I per cent. Simple Inlcifsl i” 

15 . 

(1) Simplify (i.J of 4 s- 9 < 1 - 

Divide (ii.) 1S-7.S5 by 4.37!^. 

(2) Find the length ol fenre required to enclose a rectangular 
field twice as long as it is liroad, its area being 12 ac. 2 rs. 24 
per. 24 yds. 

(3) A dealer sells an article for 5s., m.aking a profit of 25 
per cent.; if the cost of iiianufacture be etpial to the cost of 
material, and llie m.anufacmrer in .selling to the dealer also 
raake.s a profit of 25 per rent., what was tlie original cost of the 
nialeiial ? 

(4) A man invests .1^12,950 in 2J per cent, stock at loij. 
What is his income ? 

If, instead, he h.ad invested in 7 per cent, railway stock, his 
income would have been increased by £20, what is the price of 
this latter stock ? (Broker.tge not reckoned.) 

(5) An eiiiployet reckons that he works foui hours a day, in a 
week of five day,: a mechanic works twice this number of hours 
per day in a full weekHif six days, and can only earn one-fifth of 
what his employer cams ; if the mechanic be paid at the rale of 
8d. an hour, at what rate must the employer value bis time ? 

(6) A wv’ne mitrchant buys two kinds of spirit at 15s. 6d. and 
173. fid. a gallon respectively. In what proportion must he 
mix them so as to gaia 14 per cent, by selling lor 19s. a gallon ? 

Answers. 

A. (1) 7417- (2) U- (3) *94-254- (4) 40’c. 

(5) I,fi 43 frs.; 518 frs. 30 c. (6) 4 years. 

B. (i) (i.) 3s. 8d. ; (ii.) 4-29. (2) 1,050 yds. {3) £2. 

(4) 4350 ; * 45 - ( 5 ) 8s- (6) 5 : 7 - 

Bt. Luke. 

(1) Say what you.know about Theophilns. 

(2) Describe fully what took pla'ce on the occasion of the 
entry of Jesus*into the synagogue at Nazareth. 

(3) Give in your own words two parables and two miracles 
which are recorded by St. Luke alone. 

(4) What References are made in this gospel to Abel, the 
Queen of Sheba, Elisha, Nineveh and Cyreoius ? 
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(5) of the Seven Words on the cross are recorded by 
St. Luke ? And what appearances of Jesus after his resur¬ 
rection ? 

(6) Relate the incident of the Widow’s Mile, and say what 
teaching Jesus connected with it. 

(7) Explain fully„ 

(a) Wisdom is justified of her children. 

(#) He lovelh our nation and liath built us a synagogue. 

Jr) No prophet is accepted in his own countr)^ 

(8) What was the teaching of Jesus about the service of 
humanity ? 

Acts of the Apostles. 

(1) G^e a brief sketch of Paul’s first missionary journey, and 
illustrate it bysa map. * 

(2) 'What happened to the Apostles at Lystra ? 

(3) What parts were taken respectively by Peter and by 
James at the council in Jeiu.salem ? 

{4) What uses did Paul make of his Roman cili/.cnship ? 
Narrate the circumstances fully. 

(5) Give a summary of the speech on Mars Hill. What 
points in the Athenian character does it reveal ? 

(6) Give an account of St. Paul’s voyage to Italy. 

(7) Describe the trial of Paul, and say what you know about 
bis subsequent history. 

(8) Who were Apollos, Piiscilla, Alexander the coppersmith, 
“a woman njimed Damaris,” Demetrius, PInlii) the evangelist, 
and “ Paul’s .skster’s son and in what circumstances are they 
mentioned ? 

EhgliBh Grammar. 

Par-sinu and CoMrosniON. 

(1) Parse the words in il.alics; —* 

It is one of the Indian rules of politeness not io answer a 
public proposition on the same day thai it is made : they think I 
it would be treating it as a light matter, and that they show it ' 
respect by taJnnj; time to ionsuter it as of a matter important. 

( 2 ) What are the rules governing the foimation of the plurals 
of nouns in—cs. 

Explain Ihe forms riches, brethren, news. 

(3) Par.se hilly the adjectives in the following sentence ;— 
Those terrible disasters, c.ach of which w.is in itself of fatal 

consequence, left the Polish nation with no hope and few fiiends. 

{4) Give the Pa-st Tense and Past Participle of—lie, lay, 
awake, wake, jiroffer, defer, singe, sit, set, saW. 

Make sentences containing participles, tile meanings of which 
imply (a) Time, {b) Cause, (r) Condition. 

(5) Distinguish between Conjunctions and Conjunctive Adverbs. 
Parse the words in italics in the following :— 

“ Gather the rosebuds while ye may. 

Old Time is still a-Jlying ; 

And the same flower;, that smiles to-day. 

To-morrow will be dying.” 

(6) Devote half an hour to the writing of an essay on one of 
the following subjectsIvory. Emigration. King Alfred. 

As You Like It. 

(1) Paraphrase these passages ;— 

“ By my troth, and in good earnest, and so God mend me, and 
by all pretty oaths that aie not dangerous, if you break one jot 
of your promise, or come one minute behind your hour, 1 will 
think you the mo.st pathetieal break-wroniise, and the most 
hollow lover, and the most unworthy of her you call Rosalind, 
that may be chosen out of the gross band of the unfaithful; 
therefore beware my censure, and keep your p|-orais^.” 

“ So holy and so perfect is my love. 

And I in .such a poverty of grace, u 
That I shall think it a most plenteous prop 
To glean the broken ears after the man 
That the main harvest reaps; loose now and then 
A scatter’d smile, and that I’ll live upon.” 

(2) Do you think Jacques had only himself to blame for his 
melancholy ? Give your reasons. 

(3) Is Orlando satisfactory as a hero? Write from the play 
in support of your view. 

(4) Write out either (a)* the two songs df Amiens, or (b) the 

Page’s song. > , 

(5) InVhat unusual senses does Shakespeare employ these 

woras:— 

unexpressivei waste, tax, quit, orchard, prevent, natural, 
indirect, fond, doom, conceit, beholding, abuse 7 


English History. 

(1509-1603.) 

Five questions only to be attempted. 

(1) Write short notices of any fivn of the following’ per¬ 
sons:—Burghley, Cranmer, Cromwell, Fisher, Frobisher, 
Gardiner, Hawkin.s, Latimer, Parker, Sidney. 

(2) Give an account of either to) Henry VIII.'s breach with 
Rome, or (b) Queen Mary’s reconciliation with Rome. >■ 

(3) Narrate the course of public affairs during the reign of 
Edward VI. 

(4) Either (a) indicate the main outlines of Elisabeth’s 
eccle.siastical policy, or (b) .state concisely the objects of the 
principal laws concerning ijje Church made during her reign. 
In cither mention wbat cl-asses of her subjects opposed her 
Church policy. 

(5) De.scribe the coming and the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada. 

(6) Briefly indicate the po.sition and historical importance 
(during this period) of the following places:— Cadis, Canlbray, 
Gravehties, Havre, Kinsale, Maynooth, Norwich, Plymouth, 
.Smertvich, Solway Moss. 

Geography. 

GrEaV BKITAIN and iREt.AND: AKRICA. 

(1) Draw a map of Africa and insert the following :—Draken- 
berg Mountains j Congo River; Lakes Nyassa and Tchad ; the 
Transvaal Republic j Gulf of Sidra; Bight of Benin, Waifisch 
Bay, Equatorville, Buluwayo, Adamawa, Cairo, Fez, Beira. 

(2) Name the county in which each of the following towns 

is situatedAthlone, Bannocy>urn, Crieff, Dover, Lifford, 
Kettering. • 

Name one important industry of each of the following: — 
Aylesbury, Aljerdeen, Belfast, Goole, Halifax. What and 
wlicre arc ;—Chesil Bank, Ailsa Craig, Valentia, Tuskai Rock, 
Blitckgang Chine ? 

(3) Draw a map of the basin of the Thames or of the Severn. 
How is communicatiiWi between these two rivers effected? 

*(4) Wliat are the chief industries of Ireland, and where are 
they carried on ? 

(5) Between what parallels of latitude does Great Britain lie? 
Between what meridians of longitude? From these data calcu¬ 
late (approximately) itj area, 

(6) Give a short description of the river Nile. What other 
rivers flow in a northerly direction ? 

(7) How IS each of the following slates governed:—Congo 
Free State, Morocco, Cape Colony, Egypt? Name the capital 
of each. 

What time is it at Cape Town when it is noon at Greenwich ? 

(8) From what jiarts of Africa do we getgold, palm oil, 
cotton, ivory, cloves ? 

Write a general dcscrijtlion of the trade of Natal. 

(9) Esplain the following terms:—Wadi, Delta, Kopje, 
O.asis, Watershed. 

What is the cause of the tiadc winds? 

(to) What do you know of the railways of Africa ? 

« i French. 

(1) Translate into English :— 

Un des premiers exploits des troupes anglaises fut dc 
prendre Gibraltar, qui passait avec raison pout imprenable. 
Une longue chaine de rochers en d^fendent toute approclie du 
c6te de la terre ; il n’y a jpoint de port. Une bale longue et 
mat sfire y laisse les vaisscaux exposes aux tempetes et a 
I’artillcrie de la forletesse. Mais la force m^me de la vilic fut 
la cause de la prise. II n’y avail que cent hommes de gatnison ; 
e'en etail asset.; mais ils n^gligesdent un service qu'ils croyaient 
inutile. 

(2) Parse the words in italics in question i. , 

(3) Give the feminine uf—frdbie, see, vieux,frais, ipais. 

(4) Express in French words—Charles the First, Charles 

the Second, a thousand men, 380 men. * 

(5) Give the third person plural (indicative and subjunctive 
present) of— vouloir, savoir, faire, prendre, motirir and courir, 

(6) Translate into French :— 

What a,pretty town I Almost every house has a lai^e 
garden. Green trees grow in the principal streets ; in the spring 
and dimmer birds sing everywhere, all day and hsdf the night;, 
and it is hard to remember one is not in the country. It is a 
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city surrounded wilh woods and hills; there is no river, othei wise 
I should like it better than the towns I have hitherto seen in 
England. 

(7) “ Colomba ” (Rcfeiences to Pill Press edition.) 

(<j) Translate ;-p. 3, 11 . 717 ; p. I 7 . H' 20-26; p. 33, 
II 7.17. 

(i'>) F.xplain m/'oraiix, tie (’Jus idle, fraiu's, dormatt stir 
Us lift! 1 orniUi. • 

(S) “ I\( mi cn An^jleterre." * (Keforences to Pitt Piess 
edition.) 

((2) Translate:- p. 3, 11 . 15-22. p. 17, 11 . 5-11. p. 23, 
II. 17-27. 

(i) Kxpl.ain plus qu’tl tie fatlail, /mt re,-die, (aye uotre 
Hutt, nous Jit monter.^ 

Euclid. 


(1) Derme a plane siiiface, a circle and a sfpiaic. 

(2) The angles at tlie base of an isoscclis tiianglc are equal, 
.and if the equal sides ace produced the .ingles on the other side 
of the base arc equal. 

(j) II (roni the ends of a side of a triangle straight lines be 
draiin lo any: ]ii)int within the triangle, the.se straight lines 
sh.ill be together less than the other two siiles of the triangle, 
but shall contain a greater angle. * 

(4) describe a parallelogram equal to a given triangle and 
having one of its angles equal to a given angle. 

(5) It a str.aight line be bisected and pioduced to any point, 
the rectangle contained by the whole line thus produced, 
and the p.irt of it produced, together with the square on half 
the line Inserted, is equal to the sqii.ire on the straight line 
made up of the half and the piyf produced. 

(6) The iliamctcr is (he grealcc.t chord of a circle, and of 
othcr.s that which is nearer to the centre is gicatcr than the one 
nioie remote. 

(7) If from the point of contact of a tangent to a circle a 
chord be drawn, the angles which this chord makes with the 
tangent aie equal to the angles in the altcriiale segments. 

(,S) On a given .straight line as base desL.ibe a triangle having 
one of its base angles equal lo a given angle, and the sum of its 
siiles equal to a given straight line which is gie.itcr than the 
given base. 

{<;) AU(T) is a rpiadrilater.al whose o|iposite sides AB, DC 
aie jiarallel, and whose sides D.\, AB, jiC aie equ.al. Show 
that ihc opposite angles are either equal or supplementary. 

(to) The middle piiints of the sides of a triangle, and tne fool 
of the perpendicular drawn from .111 angular point lo one of the 
sides, lie on a circle. 

(it) ABC is a triangle right angled at C ; AD .and AK are 
the inlernal and e.'cleinal bisectors of the angle BAC, meeting 
BC or BC produced in D and K. .Show that the .straight line 
drawn fiom A at right angles to B.\ pas.ses through the middle 
point of Dli. 


Algebra. 

A. 

(t) (i.) Define a term, a coefficient and an index ; 

(li.) I'.splain why <7 —(A—<) ^ a—i-\-c. 

(2) Divide a'’-4v'j'-|- \'>y- — .\‘y^ — 2ry''-y by x'-i-.ry+y-. 

(3) Resolve into factois :— 

(i.) 311"-I 2ai - 111 - ; (li.) a' — ab*. 

.Simplify X (- 1 - +- 1 -V 

(4) Solve ihe of{ualions : — 

(i) 2 jr_ 9 A . 

(ii.) 

(in.) 


-S<r)-- 3 .r- 


4 j 4 
(v - a) (.V- - 3 .r).^a(.v • 

7 -' - 9 v-^ II ; 

a 1-5)'- - M. 

II-V"*. 

V .V a- - 2 

(5) A had 5s. moie than P.; A paid a fourth part of his 
money to B and I! returned a twentieth part rif what he then 
had ; B then had 3s. more than A. How much had each at 
first ? 

(6) Prove that {ai)'' = a"i’', n being a positive integer and a 

atld b any quantities whatever. ^ 


.Simplify 




B. 


(1) Sohe the equations _ _ 

(i ) hr (r--- l)-- 4 /' + i-.v O. 

(ii.) 3.r"-x>--fi;-3. • 

(2) If a ; h.( prove that 

‘ a :' --V4“''+5l'''' • i'S'''-, 

(3) Find the sum of u terms ol an x\rilhmetical Progression 
whose first term is a and whose common dilfcrcnce is d. 

Sum the lollowmg progressions :— 

(i.) i _ 1 _ _ I?-. . . .to « terms ; 

•5 5 5 

(ii.) 5 _ i-l-I _ .... to 5 terms and to irfinity. 

(4) Find the number of way.s in which m-\-ti y-p things can 
be ilividcd into three classes, one containing m rtiings, another 
u things and the third p things. 

How iii.uiy different mimhers can he formed by using the 
five digits 4, 7, 3, o, 3 ? 

(5) Exjianrl by the binomial theoiem (i—a') as far as 

5 leims. I'lnd the middle teim of (32 2J')"'. 

Answcis. 


A. (2) a’-- 3 -*'> ^ (3) ('•) ( 3 “ 

(li.) a(a~h) («-(-/') (<rH 'qfl 

(a- 33)- 

(ii.) -Ga; (ill.) j- - - --2 : 

(s) 20s. .and 15s. (6) 


■■ 7 b) (a + 3 ''') ; 
(4) (*•) 36/1: 

(iv.) 3 or 6. 


B. (r) (,.) 


a |- /' 


; (!-■) 


-t- 2. 


/3 


T^= 3 . 


A-' ( 3 ) (..)"' 4 - ?"' 

V 2 

Im + n+p 
I,It jn jp 

252(3-1)'(2.1')’. 


(it.) 4 ,' 


4, 


(4) 


5 125 6 

; 4.S. (5) l-l-4i’-l ioi"-4-2oa-'''-f35« 


PKPXIMINARV CAMllKILKilC LOCAL 
EXAMINATlOsN, DECEMIIliR, irjoo. 


Revision Test Pa'pers. No. 1. 

CopiKs of the following pajieis can he oht.aiiied in a form 
suitable lor distribution in class. Particiilais as lo price and 
how copies may be obtained will he found on ji. 354. 

Arithmetic. 

(1) Divide .seventeen million, four hundred and nine thou¬ 
sand, three hundred and fifteen by eleven. Express result in 
words. 

(2) Multiply 7^413 17s. 2^(1. by 73. 

(3) Reduce 643935 inches to miles, furlong.s, Ac. 

(4) Simplify 6|—{12’ X of + nf I 

(5) Add together 14-371. 3-7141. 3714 102 and -00371. 

Divide -19419746 by 3-182. 

( 6 ) Find by practice the value of a collection of 176$ books, 
the aveiagc value of fivi; bonks being 17s. 7)d. 

(7) If a train can travel over a distance of 880 metres in 
33 .secs., how many kilomelre.s will it traverse in 2 hours and 
ten minutes? [i kilometre =-1000 metres.] 

(8) Whaf is the simple interest on ,^615 17s. 6d. in 4 years 

at 3f% per annum ? ,, 

(9) bankrupt’s assets amount to 1^4034 los. 5d. and his 
debts are^/6247, hovv much can he pay in the pound ? 

(10) A diaper buys 120 yards of material for £16 5s-. ; at 
what price per yard must he sell it .so as to gain 30% ? 

(It) What is the length of a room 14 feel wide, the carpet to 
cover which co.sts £$ 17s., the price of the carpet being 3s. 3d. 
per y.i’rd, and width 28 inches ? 

(12) An income of ^454 is obtained by investing 1^14528 in 
the 3J per cents ; what is the price oftthe stock ? 

iVnswers. e 

(i) 1582665.’ (2) ;i30,2ii 14s. 8jd. (3) lomi. i fur. 12 po. 
I yd. 3 in. (4) i- ( 5 ) 3732 >9o8i; 06103. 

(6) ;^3ii IS. 7id. (7) 208. ( 8);^92 7 s. 7 id- ( 9 ) 12s. ltd. 

(10) 3s.6id. (II) 18 ft. (12) 112. 
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St. Luke. 

a uilssion of the Twelve Apostles maik 

A gnat division m the life of Jesus? ‘ 

, 12 ) In what conndtvions ate Moses and Eliiah introduced 
into the gospel of St. LuUe?» , 

(3) Describe the Mission of the Seventy. 

(4) How do you explain the iiaiable of the barren fig-tree, 
sUicJ what lesson wiis ii designed to convey ? 

(5) Explain as fully as you can, gniiig the context ; 

“Go and tell that fox.” 

“One of the old piophel.s.” • 

“ Does he thank that .servant because he hath done as he 
coiTinianflcd him ?’* • 

(6) Kelalc «nd commcift upon the parable of the Unjust 
Judge. ^ 

(7) Compare the Loid’s Pr.ryer given in this gospel with the 
version of it in the gospel of Si. Matlhew. 

(S) Who were the .Sons of Thunder, Jonas, l{eel,!ebub anil 
the Unbelievers? Explain the conneclions in which they are 
inenlioned. 

Exodns. 

(1) Relate in your own words the ciicuinsUnces of the both 
and upbringing of Moses until his flight troin Egypt. 

(2) Give the terms of Mo.si.s’ commission as deliveicr of the 
Chosen People; wliat li.rlions were to be overcome f and what 
ciicnnislaiices attended the giving of the commission^ 

(j) Relate any two of the Ten PI.rgues. 

(4) Sketch the career*of Aaron. 

(5) “ A foreigner and ,i lined scrv.ani shall not eat thereof." 
When were lhe.se words iiseil, and why ? 

(f>) .Say all you know about the I'assover Feasi, .ind how was 
it finally .superseded. 

(7) Draw a map to illustrate the Deliverance fiom Egypt. 

(S) Who were Jethro, Miiiain, Zippoiah^ and where were 
I’lthron, Kaamses, the wildertie's of Simr and Elim ? 

(g) Write out either (a) the Ten Coiimundmenis or (/') the 
Song of Moses. 

• 

Grammar. 

I. —Paris of Si'kecii. Definitions. Co,\iiosinoN. 

(1) W hat is meant by parsing > Explain eafefully the fiinclion 
of each word in the sentence: - 

“ Thiee exlteimly light sUilG apjiroaclied our ship.” 

(2) How do you distingui-sli between an adjective and an 
adverb? Give examples to sliow that some words may belong 
to both parts of speech. 

(3) What is a relative jironoun ? 

Ceinstiuct a sentence consisting of two veibs, a noun, a 
relative pronoun, an adjective .and'an adverb. 

{4) Define (i.) Ti nse ; (ii.) Mood. 

Give the tense ami mood of each verir in the following pas¬ 
sage :—“ It hajjpened once that two friars w.dking along a road 
.saw a countryman leading a horse. “Ah,” .says one, “ who 
will walk when he may ride ? Get ujion yonr steed’s back and 
learn to be wiser. ” 

(5) Give examples to show the tt.se of auxiliary verbs. 

(6) Parse fully the words in italics : —(i.) They came here 

the had gone, (ii.) Whyare jou so .tarf ? (lii.) That 

is one of the finest siiecimens I m/ saw. (iv.) You may ^ivc 
John the book that he wants. 

(7) Composition. Pa.ssage for reproduction. 

The Old Man and his Ass, 

An old man and a little hoy wore driving an ass to the next 
market to .sell. “ What a fool is this fellow,^’ says a ijnan upon 
the road, “ to be trudging it on foot with his .son that his ass 
may go light I” The old man hearing this set his boy upon the 
a.ss, and went whistling by the side of him. “ Why, sirrah !” 
cried a second man to the boy, “ is it fit for you to be riding while 
your poor old father is walking on foot ?” The father, upon this 
rebuke, took down his hoy from the ass and mounted himself. 
‘•Do you see,” says a third, “how the "lary old knave rides 
■v along upon his beast, while his poor little boy is jilmost crippled 
\with walking ?" The old man no sooner heard this than he 
vook up his son behind him. “ Pray, honest friend,” says a 
fVlirth, “ is that ass your own ?” “ Yes," says the man. “ One 
wkvid not have thought so," replied the other, “by your load¬ 


ing him so unmercifully. You and your son are better able to 
catty the poor beast than he you.” “ Anything to please," says 
the owner, and, alighting with his son, they tied the legs of the 
ass together, and by the help of a pole endeavouied to cany 
him upon their shoulders over the bridge that led to the town. 
This was so entertaining a sight that ihe peopie ran in crowds 
to laugh at it, till the ass, conceiving a dislike to the over¬ 
complaisance of his master, bur%l asunder the cords that tied 
him, slipped from the |)ole and tumbled into the river. The 
poor old man made the Ivcst of his way home, ashamed and 
vexed that, liy endeavouring to please everybody, he had pleased 
nobody and lost his .a.ss into the bargain. 

Harmion. 

• 

(T) Relate in your own words the talc which the host told to 
Marmioti. IIuw does it affect the story ? 

(2) Who were— De Worde, I.ord Lion King-at-Arms, Earl 
Ad.am Hepburn, Earl of Angus, Earl of ^Surrey? 

(3) Explain these allusions: — 

“ One of his own ancestry 

Drove the monks forth of Coventry.” 

“ I view yon Flmprcss of the North 
,Sit on her hilly throne.” 

“ In offices as sitict as Lent 

King James’s June is ever spent.” 

“ ’Twas a brave race, before the name 
Of hated Bothwell stain’d their fame.” 

(4) How does Maimion describe the natives of York.shire, 
Northumberland, Nottingham and Derby? 

(5) Give the me.anings of: 

taliard, pursuivant, gules., elfih, pcntacle, palmer, falchion, 
budget, scrip, sumiiter-mule. 

English History. 

(1509-1603.) 

Five (fuestions only to he attempted. 

(1) Tell the story of one of the following :—(ii) The Pilgrim¬ 
age ot Gr.ice ; (/<) Kot’s Rising ; (c) Wyatt s In.surroction. 

(2) Write a life of cither (a) Sir Thomas More, or (i) Sir 
Francis Drtrke. 

(3) Gire an accoiinl of the reign of Queen Mary. 

(4) Mention the causes of the giiarrel between I'llizabeth 
Tuilor and Mary Slu.art, and trace its course. How were the 
two queens related to one anolber ? 

(5) How was it that the English and the Spaniards ctrme to 
hate one aiiolher in the reign of (jucen Eluaheth? Describe 
fully any one deed of heroism that was done in the couise 
of the strife. 

(6) Write down in three columns : —(ir) the following ten 
place names; (fi) where the places arc ; (e) any notable event 
which happened there iluring this period. 

JJonloxne, Calais, Flodden, Fotheringay, Lantpside, New- 
fioundland, Ftnhie, Ulster, Virginia^ Zuiphen. 

„ » 

Geography. 

(Generai..) 

(1) Describe as accurately as you can the position of the 
Tiansvnal, the .Solent, Iceland, Gibraltar, Mexico, New Zealand, 
the Andes, Ceylon. 

(2) Explain the following terms and give one example of 
each :—peninsula, volcano, delta, bake, watershed. 

(3) Mention the chief exports of India, Germany, Cape 
Colony, Italy. 

(4) Name two rivers (not in Gieal Britain) that flow soutji- 
ward, and two that flow westwiAd. 

What are canals ? 

(5) In what parts of the world do we find :—gold, rice, * 
oranges, pearls, reindeer, kangaroos ? 

(6) Where are:—Behring Strait, the Himalayas, the Appe- 
nines, the Yellow Sea, the Red Sea, the Blue Mountains ? 

(7) Name Ji.) the highest mountain in the world; (ii.) the 
largest river ; (iii.) the hottest country ; (iv.) the largest island. 

(8) Where do these people live :—Dutch, Maoris, Esquimaux, 
Kaffirs, Moors, Finns ? 
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French. 

(1) Give the feminine ol—doux, /rais, chanteur, mortel; and 
the plural of- ma/, /i/s, oil, litu, tout; ami the comparative 
of— hon, hieti, Nianmis. 

(2) Give in woriU the French for—8, 2/, the 8oth, 500 men 
and J. 

(3) Wiitc in full the present mdicalive of rem/re, the imperfect 
indicative of punif, and the impcffcct subjunctive of recevoir. 

(4) Transl.itc into Knfjlish :— 

L’hciirc dtt diner \enue, elle fit dire qu'clic sc troitvait 
maladc et qu’ellc nc descendrait pa.s. Dans sa chambre dtail 
im prie-Dieu oil elle resta .1 genoux jiisipi’an .soir. Sa femme 
dc chamlirc entra pliisicurs fois, ayant rci,n I’otdie dc vcillcr sur 
elle; elle ne repondit pas a cc qu’oif lui disail. Vers hull heurcs 
dll .soir die sonna ct ordonna (ju'on mil Ic clieval a lit voiturc. 

(5) Translate into Fencli :— 

When I go for a walk, I take a book with me in my 
pocket; but 1 do not read it. My cj'es rcjt on the tall moun¬ 
tains, the green fields, the long white road and the village 
church ; I see the cows by the liver, whose banks are covered 
with blue and yellow llowcrs. After an hour’s rest I go home 
to read. , 

(6) “Kemi en Anglefcrrc.’" (Refercnce.s to Pitt Press 
edition.) 

(a) Translate :—p. 45, 11 . 12-17; P- 49 > H- 20-26, and 
p. 56, 11. 24-29. 

(( 5 ) Explain po’.tc restanle, nen de rien, en pleine nuit 
noire. 


Euclid. 

(1) Define a jdane angle, a plane ligure, and parallel .straight 

lines. * 

Write out the Postul.ates. Of what instruments do the Postu¬ 
lates demand the u.se ? 

(2) From a given point draw a straight line eijual to a given 
straight line. 

(3) If two triangles have two sides of the one equal to two 
sides of the other, each to each, and hale also (heir bases gr 
third sides equal, then the angle contained by the two .sides of 
the one is equal to the angle contained by the two sides of the 
other. 

ABCD is a rhomlms ; show that the diagonal AC bisects each 
of the angles BAD, BCD. t 

(4) If a straight line falling on two other straight lin^ make 
the two inlfiior angle.s on the same side together equal to two 
right angles, the two .straight lines are paiallcl. 

(5) If a side of a triangle be produced, the exterior angle so 
formed is equal to the sum of the two interior and opposite 
angles, and tlie three interior angles are together equal to two 
right angles. 

When arc two angles said to be “complementary?” and 
when “ .supplementary ? ” 

Two isosceles triangles are on the same base and on the 
same side of it; show that if the vertical angles are supple¬ 
mentary, the base angles are complementary, and conversely. 

(6) If a triangle and a parallelogram be on the same base 

and between the same parallels, the area of the parallelogram is 
double that of the triangle. ' ' 

(7) If the square described on one side of a triangle be equal 
to the sum of the squarc.s described on the other two sides, 
then the angle contained by these two sides is a right angle. 

(8) ABC is any triangle ; draw a straight line DE parallel to 
the base BC, and meeting the sides in D and E, so that BD 
may be equal to DE. 

(9) The parallelogram almut the diagonal of a .square is also a 
square. 

(10) If a straight line be bisected and produced to any point, 
the rectangle contained by the whole line thus produced, and 
t^e part of it produced, together with the square on half the 
line bisected, is equal to the sqttare on the straight line made up 
of the half and the part produced. 

Algebra. 

(i) Subtract 3a®—(2iTi-l-A“) from b‘‘ — 2{ab-^a"). 

If (J5=7, b=rs2 and £~o, find the values of , 

(i.) yi(b- c)+b(c-tt), 

(ii.) jfl^-{2ab+b‘), 

(lit.) 3<2|rf-(f+c) 


(2) Multiply 6x--3xy+2jr^ by 2x^-4xj/+6jfl. 

Divide x'-" — ^x^+ix'^+Sx -6 by x‘~ 2. 

(3) F'ind the continued product of a - b, a+b and a‘+b'‘, and 
show that the lesult is equal to the squarevof a®-f i® diminished 
by twice the product of A® and the *mi of the squares of a and b. 

(4) Reduce to their simplest forms 


(i_) _ — 4- . , ..._• 

r+S x-\-4 {■* + 4) (■*■+5) 

, u'x---ax’ a’jr-fa®j;® a^+x^ 

(11.) --- — X - X -- - , , 

f ax+x- a — ax a^x- 

(S) Solve the eiiuations:— 


(i-) 

(ii-) 


-(3r-7)-3--'(>4-lrV); 
2 26 

3 (-'+ 7 )- 7 ( 7 '-I- 2)=6 
7(ar-f2)-3(ji-b7) = 4. 


(6) A hoy sold a cricket bat .and two cricket balks for 22s. 6d.; 
the bat Cost lliree limes as inucli as a ball; what was the price 
of eacli ? 

(7) Resolve into factors 

(i.) 3a-®-bl3r-10: 

(ii.) I-f-A —2aA—4a®. 

Find the lowc.sl common multiple of 

21=- 7^+3, 2X-+9X-S, X-+2X-1S. 

(8) Solve the equations:— 



(ii.) 


X 

r - 2 


I=ar-3. 


(9) certain sum of miffiey is divided eiptally amongst a 
number of persons ; if there had been ten .shillings more each 
person’s sh.ire would have been increased by a half, and if there 
had been two persons less, each share would have been doubled; 
how much money was divided and how much did each receive? 
(to) Find the sums of the following series :— 

(i.) 7, 8-’-, 9?, 11 • . . to 12 terms; 

3 3 

(ii.) a-', a, I . . . to infinity. 

Answers. 

(I) 2A®~5a-'; (i.) 28, (it.) 115, (iii.) 44I- 

(2) 12j:* - +5 2Jf- 2^xjr' +12jr* ; x* — 30: -f 3! 

~ I i \ I I rt’ a'+x-- ( 5 ) (*•) 2: 

{x f 4 ) (f I 5) 

(ii.) (6) Bat, 13s. 6d., ball, 4s. fid. 

(7) ('•) ( 3 f 2) (.1-1-5); (ii.) {l~2a){t+2a+6)-. 

(201-1) (-r-3) (or-1-5). (8) (i.) x.=/-f,y~o; 

< 2 * 

(ii.)a-lor4. {9) 20s.and Ss. (10) (i.) 172; (ii.)— . 

a — 1 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the opinions 
expressed in letterx which appear in these columns. As a 
rule, a letter criticising any article or review printed in 
The School World will be submitted to the contributor 
before jftblica/ion, so that the criticism and reply may appear 
together. 


71vt Teaching of Science. 

« 

May I bring before the notice of your readers a question 
which is causing me some anxiety? In many papers I con¬ 
tinually find the statement that the only right way to teach 
Science is along what is fashionably called “ heuristic ” lines. 
Yet my experience continues to be that this research method 
breaks down as soon as the stage* is reached at tvhi^b an 
acquaintance with the classicaf experiments of the ojasteta in 
science becomes necessary. Mi|py of the experiments of which 
oui pupils must have a sound knowledge, if they are to con¬ 
tinue their studies seriously, are quite unsuitable for them to 
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perform themselves. So that if we begin to teach our students 
by making them find out for themselves, we have to discontinue 
the plan at a very early date. From enquiries I have made 
among science teachJrs of ijy acquaintance, I find that I am 
not alone in my inability to adopt the heuristic method through¬ 
out the whole of a school sciencc-cour.se. It may be that some 
of your readers bave had no such difficulty, and that they will 
be able and willing to help me .and my friends. What is the 
usual rate of working in classes where young stuilents begin the 
study of science under the guidance of .advocates of tliis “find 
out for ^'ourself” miethod^? It would not only be extremely 
helpful to teaqhers like my.self to learn something on this point, 
but interesting to all teachers ^of science. If it were possible, 
with your assistance, to get a number of expressions of opinion 
on the value of the “heuristic method"—from the practical 
teacher point cf view—many countiy teachers like myself would 
begin to have .an idea as to whether wc ought to try the research 
plan again, or endeavoui to .apply to the teaching of science the 
very sensible rule of adapting one’s methods of teaching to the 
particular circumstances of the class and the appliances at one’s 
disposal. 

S. K. 

[We invite those of our renders who have tried the TIeuri.stic 
Method of teaching science to briefly describe tlicir experience.— 
EnrrORS, S. W.] 

The Training of Secondary-Sciiool Teachers in Ireland, 

May I call your attention to a slight inaccuracy in the )uly' 
number of The Si'hooe WoRi.n ? Under the head of “ Itish ’’ 
(news) it is stated that the (..'enti il As.socialioii of Irish School¬ 
mistresses, in conjunction with Alexandra College, are about to 
make fhe Jirst attempt to give li.iining to secondary-school 
teachers in Ireland, You .ire doubtless not aware that during 
the year 1896-7 members of the Ursiiliiie Convent, Waterfoid, 
went through a course of training foi the examinations and 
diplomas for tctichers iji ctinncction with Ihe University of 
Cambridge. Since that time a training college, recognised as 
such by the Teachers’ Training .Syndicate of the Univcisily of 
Cambridge, has been estahli.shcd at tiie convent. Waterford is 
now named as one of the centres, and cx.tminalions are held 
there in June each year. Seven members of the community 
hold diplomas for both theory amd practice, and of the seven 
five have obtained “ distinction ’’ in “ practical elhckncy.” 

A Reader oi' The Schooiv Wotu.n. 

W’aterford, 

August 4lh, 1900. 

[Our cot respondent has niks,apprehended the meaning of the 
paragraph in “ Items of Interest ” to wdiich she refers. Our 
meaning was, that the examinations and diplomas recently esta¬ 
blished by Tiinity College, Dublin, were the first attempt made 
in Ireland by any University or other publii^ and ijfidowed in¬ 
stitution to encourage the practical study by secondary te.achers 
of the science and art of education (alitiough this recognition 
and help has long been given by such*iiAtitutions in other 
countries), w/ that the cour.ses which the Central Association 
hope will be held were the first such attempt. The work of the 
important convent to which our correspondent refers is well 
known to us. —Editors, S.W.] 

Wbat Becomeg of AsBUtant-’llMten? 

RbcbjVt letters in your paper about the present condition of 
assistant-masters and their fut^fe prospects seem to me to lead 
tQonaof two conclusions; eithef those schoolmasleis who are 


not chiefs are morbidly pessimistic, or else there is something 
very unsatisfactory in the proportion between the salary of the 
ordinary headmaster and his assistants. 

In view of the fact that one, at least, of your correspondents 
is a master in one of our gfeatest public schools, and at the 
same lime possesses a very higji literary reputation, it would 
certainly aiipear that his rematks cannot lie disposed of as those 
of a disappointed dominie—in other words, the second of the 
above alternatives is probably the more nearly correct. 

“ No man who has confidence in his own powers will enter a 
profe.ssion where merit and service count so little; he will prefer 
to take his chance where lieanay at least exfiect a fair field and 
not veiy much favour.” 'So writes the lion. Sec. of the Assis¬ 
tant-Masters’ Association—and he ought to know what he is 
talking about. The same writer, in another part of his letter, 
says that when assistants really understand how remote are their 
chances of anything better than their present position, and how 
great is the probability of .something in the way of a diminution 
of emoluments, they forthwith do .all they can, to leave the 
teaching profession. Bpt as to what they do then, there seems 
to be consideralile doubt. As it happens, I have long been 
interested in ibis veiy question. I have, moreover, from time 
to time made a considerable nupiber of enquiries from people 
likely to know. My results arc not encouraging; it is not 
sur|)rising to me that assistants talk so much about their small 
hopes and their unsatisfactory present state. I wonder far more 
they ate.so a.stonishingly apathetic and stir themselves so little to 
improve their condition. 

Five years ago I read in an educational paper (now no more) 
the following words about the assistant-master in a secondary 
school - which not only infiiieticcd me very considerably, but a 
good many other men I then knew : “ He belongs to a profes¬ 
sion for wlucb he has a dislike, and enjoys a very small income 
and no prosperts. He is almost of necessity a celibate, and 
soon develops into a cynical misanthrope. This unsatisfactory 
condition of things he cannot look upon as his for as long a 
lime as lu; likes to pu||Up with il. He gets a year older every 
twelvejiionth.s - which sounds like a truism merely; but, after 
conipaiatively few years, should he have the misfortune to find 
himself out of emidoymcnl from one of lire many causes which 
harass him, he finds it increasingly difficult to get another post. 

Il limy be said to be a rule of aliiio.st general application that no 
master of over thirty-five years of age is appointed to any assis- 
t.inlship woith having, The question which stares us in the 
face, what, then, becomes of assistant-masters? can only be 
partially answered. A few brilliant men take up literary work. 

A few forUmiitc ones become headmasters. The great majority 
become - what? Heaven only knows! They disappear, and 
their end is shrouded in mystery. One or two careers, it is 
whispered, tiave become enriched by them. Certain it is that 
there is a quiet dignity about sandwich men in large towns 
which used not to be noticed; and a fatherly manner about 
some of the elderly ’bus conductors one sometimes meets sug¬ 
gests possibilities on which it is perhaps not well to linger." 

This paragraph was more than my sensitive nature could 
hear. I fled the profession ; a cowardly enough proceeding, 1 
am fain to confess, but one I have yet to regret. This does not 
exhaust my data as to what becomes of assistant-masters, but 
I have perhaps written enough to deter any young enthnsiai^s 
who may Iiave lofty and exalted ideas of the nobility of the 
teaching piofession, and propose to begin a career which the • 
chances are they will live to loathe, or at all events cordially 
dislike. 

G. H. Blakey. 

Liverpool, 

August 14th, igoo. 
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OUR CHESS COLUMN. 

No 21. 

I AM iKiw .-ible to give the full icsults <jf our Intcr-School 
CorrfS])onflence Tourney, wfiicji commcnceil about sixteen 
months ago. .Six schools entered, and they were placed in two 
divisions. Each pl.aycd two games with the other schools in 
the division. The results were as follows ;— 

I)ivis[o>i A. 

Manrhcsirt C’heltonhnm larroK.ile. 

Manchester Gianiiu.ir 

School 22.4 

Cheltenham College .. o « 1 i 

Harrogate New Col-» 

h'ge . o I 

" Hi VISION 11 

ilishop^ Trow 

Slollfor.l hull;;. 

Nonconformist Gram¬ 
mar School ... o 

Trowbridge High 

•School ... 2 

.Merchant Taylois’, 

I.ondon . . 2 I 

Thus three schools were left In the final round, and they 
played two games with each olher. If any remained unfinished 
on July 26th, 1900, they were to be adjudicated. Fortunately 
all were concluded well within the time limit. 

^IsV^ln'i TroMliiulce Mniiclicstrr. Point-. 

Merchant Taylor.--' 

Tiow bridge .0 00 

Maiiche.ster . 1.2 3 

It will be seen that Manchester and Sicrehant Taylors’ tied 
for the prize—a set of large Staunton men with suitable! board. 
The P'.dilors have given them the choice of playing ott for the 
one prize, or of each having a .Staunton set without board. I 
have not yet heaid from the two secretaries, Messrs. Bateman 
and Dick, but I congratulate tliein on the excellent light they 
have made. 

The tournament has been a great success; of course, it has 
taken a long time to play, but this is unavoidable in corre¬ 
spondence games. The games in the final round aveiaged 37 
moves each. 

I have now to call the attention of secrebarics and chess 
players generally to the following announcements -»>- 

(1) Entries are invited for another Intel School Tournament. 
These must be received before the end of September. Sugges¬ 
tions .as to the methods of play, prizes, &c., will be welcomed. 
I hope we shall have a large entry. 

(2) Our monthly competitions recommence with the present 
number. The prizes given in connection with the.se have been 
much .appreciated ; I wish that more boys and girls would enter 
for them. 

(3) A gentleman (I am sorry that he will not allow me to 
publish his name) has offered prizes for the bc.st games played, 
by corre-spondcnce or otherwise. The conditions have already 
been published, but I reproduce them with a slight alteration 
the donor wishes to make;— 

Each game to lie divided into three parts—the opening, the 
winning play, the end game. The opening need not be bril¬ 
liantly played, but there must be no absolute blunder. The 
winning play must next be shown, and the mistake (which 
must not be a blunder) by which the opposing party is enabled 
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to win. Finally, all important variations of the end game 
should be sent in. Of course, the side that has got ahead in 
the second part should always win. All^ games to be sent to 
me on or before October 30th. ^ I give an illustrative game 
below.' 



White. 


Black. 


I. 

P—Ki). 

1. 

P— 

K4. 


2. 

P --KB4. 

2. 


Q4. 


3.' 

P l.bb 


QKt- -B3. 


4- 

Kt KB3. 

4- 

B - 

Q3 


5- 

P-IJs. 

5- 

P - 

‘•'5- 

ip 

6. 

P-0B3- 

6. 

Px 

P. 

• 


7- 

Kt .\ P. 

7- 

Kt 

-<.>s- 

f S- 

S. 

B--K2. 

8. 

Kt 

KI53. 

0 

9. 

1!—Kt5. 

9* 

P - 

KR3. 


10. 

H—K4. 

10. 

(K- 

-K2. 


11. 

Castles. 

11. 

B- 

Q2- 


12. 

11.V Kl. 

12. 

l) X 

B. 


13- 

Kl-OS- 

TT 

0 

yi. 


14. 

Kt X Kt. 

14. 

P.\ 

Kl. 

s 

IS- 

B—KS. 

J5- 

P- 

OB.V 


lO. 

P—B6. 

16. 

P- 

K13. 

■■I 

17- 

B -v P. 

17- 

B- 

K4. 

c 

18. 

I! X P (eh.). 

18. 

Kx 

B. 


19. 

(,) K5(c1i.). 

K). 

K 

R3- 


20. 

0- Kt6. 

20 . 

Px 

Kt. 


21. 

P--B7 (dis. eh.). 

21. 

K- 

-K.Z. 

•0 

22. 

P X P. 


Q- 

-B2. 

If 

23- 

QR—Ki. 


(.)K—KBi. 

c 

24. 

Q H6 (male). 






Coinpclilors for prizes (which will be scoic .sheets useful for 
the special conipdilion iiientioiied above) must answir these 
questions. (Semi in by September 25th.) 

(a) At 16, why not Bl.vek 1 ’x Kt ? 

( 3 ) At 17, why not Bl.ack T x B? 

(i) Give an eliding if 19 K -Bl. 

Rut.F.s. 

I." -Write on post cards only. 

II.- -Give name, date, and school address. 

III.- -Address all communications to 
Tlie Chess .Editor, 

Tub Sciiooi. WoRi.n, 

St. Martin’s Street, 

London, W.C. 


The School World, 

A Monthly Magazine of Educational Work and 
Progress. 

Editorial and Publishing Ofkices, 

ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C., 

Contributions and General Correspondence should be sent to 
the Editors. 

Business Letters and Advertisements should be addressed to 
the Publishers. 

The School World is published a few days before the 
beginning of each mofith. The price gf a single copy is sixpence. 
Annual subscription, including^postage, eight shillings. 

The Editor's will be glad to consider suitable artielesf which, if 
not accepted, will be returned •Men the postage is prepaid. 

All contributions must be accompanied by the name and 
address of the author, though not necessarily for publication. 


Merchant 
'I’ll) lors' 

() 

I 
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DENT’S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 

• _ Edited by WALTER RIPPMANN, M.A. 


K«aily Shortly. Crown 8 vo, cloth, 88. fld. nat. * 
* 18 IMETTE. A French Reading Book for Little People. 

By Liilv Frazkr (Mrs J. <1. Frazer). With 8 colomed and 200 
aniallcr lllaatrutiuiiB by H. AI. lliiooK. 

Third Edition, completing 10,000. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth. Is. Cd. net. 
*DENT’S FIRST FRENCH BOOK. Based on ttio ilolzel 
Pictures of t.he Seasons. By S. Alob and Waltbb Rii'|I 1 >iakn. 

» • Extra fcap,.8vo, cloth, Is. Cd. net. 

•DENT’S SECOND FI(ENCH BOOK. By 8 . Anon and W. 

Ripi'MAN^. Consists nisiiily ofe charimng .stoiy hy Jkanne Maiubt, 

“ La Tilclio dn Petit Pierre.’’ With 8 full-page drawings by C. E, 
BnocK. 

Tile Second French Book can iie taken with a class, even wiihout pre¬ 
viously woi king through the First Hook. It will be found an c■xl^sllcnt 
roading book. 

Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, Is. lid net. 

HINTS ON TEACHING FRENCH. With a Ruiming Com- 

mcntiiry to Dent's First and Secont! French Hook.s. 

Pr'»f. Fiiepejuc Hi*kn<’Kk miles:—“Dent's Fioiich Book appeals 

niosl oppoi timely, Bupjilyin^as it does, <in the lines of the ‘roforni' method, 
a course which is both rational and eminently practical. . . . Dus 
little book, with Mr. ItirrM^NN’a Ruimmg Couimontary, deserves the 
caioful attention of every teacher of Fieneh.” 

Kxtra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. fill. net. 

tFRENCH DAILY LIFE: Common Words and Common 

Thing's. Adapted hy Walter ItirniitANV from Dr Kuon’.s “ I.e Fetit 
Paiisicn.” 

“For class use it is Iwttci than anythin^; we have ]jrcviously seen. 

Jt H not, ofcoiuse, iriternled for beKinneis. The Eii/^li.iliinan travelling m 
France will find heie all Iho phrasob eb.sential to his eoinloit."—iidwenfion. 

Extra fcap. Svo, cfl)th, Is. Od. net. 

*THREE SHORT PLAYS BY SOUYESTRE. Jlditud hy 

Maroukriik Ninkt. 

An easy reading iMiok, suitahlo for girl.s and hoys, furnished wilh e*. 
planatory notes in Kreiu h of any diHiculUes which the text may present. 

Specimen copies of thnne may he had by Teachers on apjilicatioii. 


Just Published. « Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, li. 6d. net. 

•UHE JOYEUSB NIOHEE (A Merry Uousoful). By Mme. 
E. do PbessbiisA Billtwl by 87 Alob. Illustrated by C. K. Brook. 
Extux leap. 8vn, chilli, 3s. 6d. net. 

tOUTLINES OF FRENCH HISTORICAL GRAMMAR. By 

A. T. IUkkr, M.A., Fli.D.(Heide1t>ergX 
Suitable for those who arc prcxiaring for the Medieval and Modem Lan* 
gUKgc Tripos, the Honours Exaiianations at Loudon, Victoria and other 
UniveasitieH; the Examination for the Ilomeand Indian Civil Uenrices, Ac. 
Thii<l Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 

*DENT’S FIRST GERMAN BOOK. Ba^cd on the Holzel 
I'lctures of tlie .SeaBofts. By 9. Aloe, 9. Uamuurokh, and W. RiPP* 

MAVK. 

K.xtra fcap. Svo, cloth, 2H. Cd. net. 

•DENT’S GERMAN READER. By S. Aloe and Walter 

ItllTMANN. 4 

Suitable for pupils in their second or IJiird year of German. With 
exercises and a lull (JluHsary. 

“ Ihipils iimrig these two books w'lll receive an Inspiring Introduction to 
the Ociman language,"—.S'cAool iVorld. 

Extia fcap. 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. net. • 

HINTS ON TEACHING GERMAN. With a Running Com- 

mentaly toaltftnt's First Oeiman Book and Oermau Reader. 

We have no doubt tliat in tho hands of a goiwl teacher excelleTitresulUi 
would bo obtained fioin the use of this Ixiok .”—Univtrsily Corrat/KindenL 
Extra fcap. Svo, cloth, 2s. Cd. net. 

+GERMAN DAILY LIFE. By Dr. JCbos. 

Till) Autlior of “ I,i- I’ctit I’arisicD," has prepared a volume dealing with 
the ilaily life of Ins own euuulrj’raeri, which ho describes in a nniiiber of 
biigliUy mitten ctisplers. 

Extra fcap. Svo, elotlw 2s. Od. net. 

ELEMENTS OF PHONETICS—Eugliah, French, and Ger¬ 
man. Trsimlated and sadljitod hy Waltkr Uivpman.v fnjm Prof. 
ViBroii’s KUdne rhonctik." With numerous Diagrams. 

No pains have born spared to biing together the substanco of all that 
lias lieen reeniitly written by scholars on this attractive but difficult 
subject.”—KdMKaionaf Times. 

t Specimen copies of these may bo had by Teachers at half prich. 


J. M. DKNT & CO., 29 & SO, .Bkiifoki) Street, Stranh, W.C. 


LARGE WALL MAPS for SCHOOLS. 

• • • 

On Cloth and Rollers, Varnishod. 6(i by 42 inohos, 12s. each. 


POr.I'TICAX.. 

‘Africa, South Africa, ‘America, ‘North America, ‘South America, British North America, ‘Asia, ‘Australia, 
‘British Isles, Burma, Egypt, ‘Holy Land, ‘India, ‘Ireland, Italy, Netherlands and Belgium, ‘England, ‘Europe, 
Central Europe, France, NAv Zealand, Pacific Ocean, ‘Scotland, Spain, ‘Sweden, Norway and Denmark, Thames 
Valley, ‘United States, Wales, West India Islands, ‘World in Hemispheres, ‘World Mercator. 

* Those with an aatesiskrtnay also be had in Oiitlino only for Test Work. 

CXisASSICA]:.. 

Asia Minor, Caesar de Bello Gallico, Graecia Antiqua, Italia Antiqua, Outline Map of Countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean, Orbis Romanus, Orbis Veteribus Notus. 

, llMlPERIAZi SSRIJEIS. 

On Cloth and Rollers, Varnished. 72 by 03 inches, 21s. each. 

Africa, America^ Asia, England, Europe, Ireland, Scotland, United States, World in Hemispheres, World Mercator. 

The Howard Vmcent Map of the British Em^iire in 1900, with an Inset of the Empire in 17S6. 

The Navy League Map of the World showing British Possessions and sites of Naval Battles. An Explanatory 
Handbook is presented with each Map. Extra copies for Class purposes can be had at 3d. each, except the Navy 
League Map which is 1$. 6d. • • 

UNRIVALLBD Atlas .. .. Ss.W. Historical Atlas .. 2s. 6d. 

Olassloal Atlas .Ss. 6d. World-wide Atlas 7s. 6d. 

Cmnplete Catalogue Gratis on application. 

w, cfe sA. ic. j:os:iNrsa?o 3 sr 

(ESTABLISHED 1825X 

6eodispbet0 to tbe (Slueen. £bucatioital aifb (Bcnetal |>ub[i0becd, 

KONA WORKS, RASTER ROAD, dt 30, SOUTH SAINT ANDREW STREET, EDINBURGH; 

S, WHITE HART STREET, WARWICK LANE, LONDON, E.O. 
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Williams & Norgate’s French and Germe Books for Schools. 


THE STUDENT'S GRADUATED F^RENCH READER, f.>i iU Use of 
PuMi( SthntiN. Hy A., lale f*f Kind’s College, J.on- 

(Ion 1 - I'lrsi Year* Aiioc'ITles, Historical Pieces. Kfliled, 
with Notes ami a (oniplele VoiMbul.uy. Twelfth Icditiuii. Ciown Svo, cs. 
—" — 11 --Sec'tiul V'tar : Histoiicai Pieces and Taii.s iRo pages. Sixth 
J'/lilion C»«jwn 3 vo, s>s. 

EUGENES STUDENTS COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF THE 
FRENCH LANGUAGE, \iiih an lhst(Mi'-,il Sketch of the I'onnalton 
of I'icrab. I'‘or the lUi. of Pnldic .S« hools. Wiili KxeiLises. l{y 
(• bA’i.hNJ' Kasna( tiT, lati J'niuh tl.tstcr in VW'stinmsier St hook 
'Iwcniicih Jcthtion, ilioiouKhly kevisctl. ixiuaie tiowii 8\p, cloth, 5*.. 
Or. (riaintiini, ^s. ; Kvcrd'cs, 2^,. 6d 

“ In it'-clf ihi', is in niariy w.iys the most satisfacloiy giammar for hegin- 
ners that we have a*, yet seen . . . The htn^k is likt'ly to he useful to all 
who w ish eitiler to le.arii or t«> teat h the Trent h languagt Athcnirinn. 
EUGENE’S FRENCH METHOD.-F.Iementaiv Fiench Less.ms Kasy 
kulo*- ant) Kxert ises pi« tiAralory to the *' Stinlent's ( oinp.irative French 
tjramni.ar.” Sixteenth lalition Ciovm 8\o, cloth, is. 6d. 

EUGENE’S FRENCH READER, for Ileginners. Anetahites and Tales. 
Kdilrd, with Sfolcs and ;i complete V'tx ahnl.ir)', hy I.foN Di> l iicis, M. A., 
late of King’s College. Thiul Kdilioii. Crown Sv<j, js. O'l. 

ROGET (F. F.).—FIRST STEPS IN FRENCH HIS7ORY. LITER- 
ATURE, AND PHILOLOGY. l''or C’amlul.ites for the Scoiih Lt.ivmg- 
Certific.ite Kxanimations, ihcvaiious Univetsuies' I ocal Kxaiuinalitins, 
and the Aimy Exjunlnalions. Tliirtl K«htiun. Crown 8vo, «loth, 5s. 

ROGET (F. F.).~ AN INTRODUCTION TO OLD FRENCH. Ity F. 
F. K<pt.i.r, of Cietiexa l'iii\eisiiy llUiory, <Jr.miinar, Chiestoniathj, 
and Olossajy. 'Iliird Kiliiion, with M.ip of l•'rcl^ch Hiah'cls Ciown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 

VICTOR HUGO. -LES MIS^RABLES. I.ts Pilru'ip.lux Episodes. 
Kthlcd, with lafe ami Notes, hy i.ll, Frem li M.isttr, 

iJulw'ich Colh'ge y \’>»ls (‘n.wn flvo, tlolh, eieh 3s od 
“ A woithy atldition lt> our sttiok of i leiwh ic.iding hooks, which will he 
Welcomed hy mimhtiless masters. M lltnelh’s notes are full and to the 
point, his philology is sound, ami his tiansl.inons 
/uiucaiio/t. 


VICTOR HUGO.—NOTRE-DAME DE PARIS. Adapted for the use of 
Schools and Colleges. By J. Bolhti.f., B.A., Senior French Master, 
Unlwich College, a Vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, each 3s. 

** Ftpiipped in the same excellent manner as the same author’s *Mis^rables.' 

. . . Makes an adinlr.ahle schoolbook.”— Scotsman, 

BOlELLE (James).~FRENCH COMPOSITION THROUGH LORD 
MACAULAY'S ENGLISH. 1 . Frederick the ^reat. Edited, 
«ilh Ntiies, Mints, and Tntroiluction, by Jamps Boiki.lp, B.A. (Univ. 
C»all ), Olfirier d'Ac.nltfime, Senior French Master, Dulwich College, 
Kc , /tc Clown 8vo, clotli, 3s. 

- Tlie same. JI. Warren Hastings. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

' Tbe same. JIl. Lord Clive. 3s. 

COMPLETE PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. With Exercises 
(onsimmng .» Mctliml .and Keadt r. ByT. Heinkich Wpkssk. Fourth 
Kdiiion, almost entirely Ke-written. Clown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

WEISSE S SHORT GUIDE TO GERMAN IDIOMS. Being a Collection 
of thv Idioms most in use. With Examination Papers. 8vo, cloth, as. 

MOLLER (A.)—A GERMAN READING BOOK. A Companion to 
S<hIiitleTs “(ieim.iii Class Book.” New F.dition. Corrcrtoil to the 
Cicrni.in OfTicial Spelling. With a complete Vocabul.iry. i^mo, cloth, as, 

HEIN’S GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS,. Comprising a Complete 
S'J of C.ciman Pap<*rs set at the I.nral Ev.'iinmations in the four 
Univeisiiics of .Siotland. By G. Mmn, Abcidecn (Jr.uninar School. 
Clown 8vo, cloth, /s. 61I. 

A SHORT SKETCH OF GERMAN LITERATURE. Prep.irea for the 
.Scollish Leaving-Oi tihenic Kxaiiiin.'ilions. By Vivian PHiLLiri'S, B A., 
Fciles College Thoroughly Revised. Second Isdition. Pott 8vo, 
piice is. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


XTbe IRugb^ iPress. 

HIGH CLASS 


“HOSSFELD” 


SYSTEM OF TEACHING LANGUAGES. 


PRINTING FOR SCHOOLS. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS, 

REPORTS, PROSPECTUSES, 
LISTS, PROGRAMMES, 

AND 

ALL REQUIREMENTS. 

HIGHEST TESTIMONIALS. 


Particulars and Estimates Post Free. 


POST AND TELEGBAPB ADDRESS: 


BUGBY. 


[No Professor should omit to see this.] 

Grammars for Teaching French, German, ». d. 

Bpantsh„and Italian .3 0 eaoh. 

Elementary French Grammar ..10 „ 

Advanced French Grammar. ..3 6 „ 

French Vocabulary. ..2 6 „ 

Spanlsh-Engtlsh Grammar .,4 0 „ 

Portuguese Grammar, by Grauert ..5 0 

Readers In Frenoh, German, Spanish, and 

Italian .2 0 „ 

Dialogues In French, German, Spanish, 

Portuguese, and Dntoh .16 „ 

Composition and Idioms, Frenoh, German 

and Italian.2 6 „ 

Spanish Composition .2 0 „ 

Correspondents, English • French, English - 

Oerman,"6!o., &o.2 0 „ 

Polyglot Correspondent, Frenoh, German, 

Spanish, and English .3 6 net. 

Spanish Correapondencla Oomereial .. .. 16 each. 

Translation Exero.ses, Frenoh, German, 

English .2 0 „ 

Dictionaries, Frenoh, German, Italian .. .20 „ 

„ Spanish .2 6 „ 

„ „ by Yelasoues ..60 „ 

„ „ „ „ Targe Edition 24 0 „ 

„ Italian, by Melzl .7 6 „ 

„ „ „ Hlllbouse .12 O „ 

„ Russian, Dutch, Swedish, and 

Dano.Horwegtani .4 6 „ 

Fubtheb Lists on ArptiOATioN to— * 

HIRSCHFELD BROS., 

22 and 21, Breams Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E.O. 
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Bell’s Illustrated Classics 

Edited by E. C. MARCH ANT, M.A., late Classical Master at St." Paul’s School. 

Full Illustrated Prospectus of this Series post free on application. 


The special objoOt of th 5 « Scries is ko make the editions as interesting and helpful as possible to the intelligent learner; and, 
with this object, numerous Illustrations have been introduced. Though based on autlwiitic sources, these are not mere 
copies of antiquities, such as are to bo found in every Classical Dictionary but pictures drawn with a view to bringing the 
reality of Greek and lloinan life before the reader. 

Views of places, as well as Maps and Plans, are also freely introduced. 

The volumes are equipped with Introductions, Notes, flrainmatical Appendices, and in some of the prose authors, 
Exorcises on the Text. Vocabularies are also given, but the volumes may I>c had'witliout the Vucabularios, if preferred. 

The volumes arc printed at the Oxford Univensity Press, pott 8vo, and arc issued in three formS; 

1 . With Motes and Vocabulary complete, 1 h. 6 d. 

2 . Without Vocabulary, Is. (id. 

3 . With Vocabulary, but Without Notes, Is. 


CAESAR. De Bello Oallico.—Book I. Edited by A. C. 

liLUDKi.L, M A., Assistant Master at tho HcUooI, Noltiiipthum. 
With Kxwrci'sps. 

CAESAR. De Bello Gallico.—Book IL Kdited by A. C. 
LiDiJRLi.., 3f.A. With JBxiTCises. 

CAESAR. De Bello Gallico.—Book 111 . Kditi d by F. IL 

Colson, M A., lUiad Maslor 0! Plymouth CoIIpk**, aud C. M. (jwythbk, 
M.A., As.HiNUnt Maxtor. 

OAESAR. De Bello Gallico.~B<iok IV. Edited by tho Rev. 

A. W. Ut'i'iHT, M.A.. Hfii'l Ma-^icrorst. Edinuii«V.^ School, Canterbury 

CAESAR. De Bello Qaliico.-Book V. Edited by A. 

Kbynolus, M.A., Assistant Master at AlrrcliaDt Taylors’ SrliooJ.^ 
With Kxi'rcisea. 

CAESAR. De Bello Galileo. - Book YL Kditod by J. T. 

PiTiLLii'snN, M.A., Head Master of Christ’s Colle^fe, Fiiirhloy. With 
Exercises. 

CICERO. SpeoohcB against Catiline, I. and II. Kdited by | 
K liKriRiNo, M.A., Ashislaut Mastwr at niundeU’s School, Tivorton. | 
With Kxcrcjsos. 

SELECTIONS PROM CICERO. Edited by J, F. CHAur.Es, 

B. A , Assistant Mast«r at tho City of Loudon School. With Exciciscs. 

CORNELIUS NEPOa. Epaminondaa, Hannibal, Cato. 

fi(htoi) by U. L. Eabl, IILa., As-sUtant Master at tho Grammar 
School, Maijcliftstor. 

BUTROPIUS.—Books I. and II. Edited by J. G. Spenceu, 

B. A.. AssiHtant, Master at St. I’aul’s preparatory Scliool. 

HORACE’S ODES.-Book I. Kdited by C. G. Hotting, B.A., 
Aaslataiit Master at St. I’aiil's School. 

HORACE’S ODES.—Book II. Edited by C. G. Hotting, 

B.A. il'rrjKirmg. 

HORACE'S ODES.-Book III.» Edited by H. LArrEB, M.A., 

AsKiataut Master at> (Jhclterilmm CoUega. 

HYV.-Book IX., CO. i.-xix. Edited by W. C. Puamstead 

Waltkks, M.A., Lecturer in Classics at Uiiiveisity tHilloJn, Canlill, 
formerly Coaipositlon Master at Christ’s College, New Zealand. 


HANNIBAL’S FIRST CAMPAIGN IN ITALY. Selected 

from Livy, Book .VXl., ami edited by F. K. A. Traysh, M.A., 
AsHiatnut. Mastci at St. Paul's School. 

OVID'S METAMORPHOSES. Book I. Edited by G. H. 

Wkli.s, M.A., Mert'liJiiil. Taylors’School. 

SELECTION FROM OVID'S METAMORPHOSES. Edited, 

with Introduction and Kotos, by .f. W. E. Pjeaiu'B, M.A.. Merton 
Coiu’l Preparatifry Sch(i<d,j Sid^up; forineily Assistant Master at 
t/nn'Drslty Collego Schnf»l, J^ondon. 

OVID’S TRISTIA.-Book III. Edited by H. B. WooLByoH, 

M. A., llnad MasUr ot niackhcalh aSchoo). j, 

PHAEDRUS. A Selection. Edited by the Rev. B. H. 

Chambkhm, M.A.. Head Mastei ot Chiuite College, Brecon’. 

STORIES OP OMBAT MEN. Edited by tho Rev. F. 

, Cosway, M A., Assistant .Master at Merchant Taylors’ School. 

VERGIL'S AENEID.- Book I. J^.dited by tho Rev. E. H. 

EsffMT, M.A., As.sistant Master at Dulwich College. 

VERGIL’S AENEID.-Book II. Edited by L. D. Wain- 

WRIOIIT, M.A., A.s.sisUnt Ma.ster at St. I’anTs School. 

VERGIL’S AENEID.—Book III. Edited by L. D. Wain- 
wnfoilT, M.A. 

VERGIL’S AENEID. Book lY. Edited by A. S. Wabman, 

B.A., As.slstant Master at the Gramiiiur School, Maticbesler. 

VERGIL'S AENEID.-- Book VI. Eilitod by .L T. Phillipson, 

M.Aa, Uoad Maator ut Chust's (k^llego, Fiuchtny. 

YEROIL. Selection from Aeneid, Books VII.-XII. Edited 

by W. (r. Coast, 11 A., AsNiatant Matiter at Keltox OoUftge, 

XENOPHON’S ANABASIS.-Book I. Edited by E, C. 

Marchant, M.A. 

XENOPHON'S ANABASIS. Book II. Edited by E. 0 . 

Mahchast, M.A. 


BJSLIi’S ILLUSTRATED CI^jASSICS. 

INTERMEDIATE SERIES. With Numerou.? Illustrations and Maps. Crown 8vo. 


CAESAR’S SEVENTH CAMPAIGN* IN GAUL, b.o. 63 . 

Da UiLLO Gallico. Lib. VII. Edlt«l, witli Notos, Excursus, and 
Tables of Idioms, by the Kev. W. Oookworthy Compton, M.A., Head 
Master of Dover College. Fourth Edition, is. 6d. net. 

“ Mr. Compton has made an admirable elTort. Hk inaps,are excellent. 
. . . The general eliaraoter of the notes Is excellent. After the notes 
are appended a few pages of ' Idioms,’ >utendej to teach the boys how to 
tom Latin into real English. We hare seen few better bits of educational 
work than these Idioms."—Guardian. ,» • 

“ A really admirable class book. No one ought to And OoeeprAull with 
these illustrations.’'—Spectator. 


SOPHOCLES’ ANTIGONE. Edited, with Introduction and 

Notes, by G. II. Wills, M.A., Assistant Master at Merchant Taylors’ 
School. With numemus Illustrations. 8s. tfd. 

THE ATHENIANS IN SICILY. Being portions of Thncydi- 

dc.s, Book.. VI. and VII. Edited, witli tntroituctioR and Notes, by 
llev. W. CooKwoiiviiY OoMiTON, M.A.,lIcad Master of Dover College. 
With numerous Illustrations and Maps. [In the press. 

LIVY. Book XXI. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by P. E. A. TaAYE.s, M.A., Assistant Master at St. Faiil’s .School. 
With uninerous Illustrations and Maps. ll'reyaring. 


BELL’S ILLUSTRATED LATIN READERS. 

Uniform with tho ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS. Price One Shilling each, 

80 ALAB PRIHliB. Simple Stories am} BCALAE MEDIAE. Extracts from Eu- 8 CALAE TBRTIAE. Graduated Ex- 
Fables for Translation, mtb Notes and Vo- troplua and Caasar. With Notes and Vo* tracts in Prose and Verse from Phsedrus and. 

Cabnlai^. By J. 0. SrlNOXlt, But., St. Paul’i pabulary. By Firct A. Underhili., M.A. Ovid, Nepos and Cicero. With Notes and Vo- 

PrepIntoiy acfaooL With niustratlons. WlUl SO lUnatratlous. cabuiary. By Febuy A. Dhderiiii.l, M.A. 

IShortlp. 

SPECIMEN OOPY SENT T O HEAD MASTERS WITH A VIEW TO INTRODUCTION. 
L^ndoti: GBOBGE BBUj & SONS, York Street, C3oveQt Garden. 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSIH WOMEN TEACHERS 

fiappIteR highly qimlifiod ami experienced Teachers, with University dig- 
tinollong in OlaNsus, M&tliomaticB, Kuclish language and Literature, 
Hlatory, Rconoirues, Kreneli, Uerman, Italian and Science to PUBLIC 
ARD PRIVATE SCHOOLS, as: 

(1) ASSISTANT MISTRESSES. 

(a) RESIDENT AND VISITINQ TEACHERS for special subjects in 
|»re|)aration for Examinations or otherwise. 

(8) LECTURERS for short courses vnth Lantern views, on 
fa) Ttahaii Art. 

(h) Oreck Sculplure. 

(r) Tlistoiical ami Literary Siihjc'ctB. 

(d) Scierice Suiijcctn ami Hygiene. , 

(4) EXAMINERS. The Exannnuiions are eonduHcd in all school .sub* 
jeets by wnltcn jiapers, and niv? rom by KxaiimiorH of long pro- 
fesHlunal standing and exceptional experience. 

Apply— Hon. SKcitiriARV, AsMociation of Univeih.ty Women Teachers, 
48, Mall Chambers, Kenain^.ton, W 


(CENTRAL REGISTRY FOR TEACHERS, 

Craven Strekt, Charing Cross C. 

{Telfjiraf>hir Addre':^- “ Hioaskai os, I.ondun.") 

Conrliu ic»l by Miss Louisa Hrouch. late Registrar of the Teachers’ 
GuUdy formerly Sccreiary tif llie Women's Kduc.atioil Union, Tern hers’ 
Training and Kegistialion Society, &•.. 

Miss llKnuoH supplies University Giaihiales, Tr.ained and Certificated 
Teachcis for Public High Schools .^nd Pilv.ite Schools, Visiting 'I'carheis 
of Special Subjects, Kindergaiten Mistresses, 8:c., as well a^ Knghsh and 
Foreign Oovernesses for Piivate Families. 

No charge »s made to employers until an cngagciin*iil is effected. 


SOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

The most perfectly appointed institute in the country for Physical 
Tmtmng. Ileautifully Mituated close to the Hea. 

/Veuh/rrt/ - Lord ('nARCES JJerkhkord, R,N. 

Ptincifiah: A. Alexanoer, K H.(J H. (Late D’^eclor I/pool Gym.) 

Mik. Alexander, and assistants. ^ 

Ltcturersi FRANfia Newsham, Fll.C.S, Hev. W. A. Bulpit, M.A., 
Dr. Emjlv Hve. Jd.U. 

ObjecU: To train Ladies as Scientillc Teachma nf Physical Education. 
All branches and systems taught. Educational establiahniontH supplied 
with eHicieut teachers. 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 

EGHAM, SURREY. 

T he Michaclinas Tenn will begin on October 4th. 

Kutranco Kxtaninutioii, Scpteinbcr 27th and 2Sth, at the College. 
For ProspiH'Uis, forms of entry, and further parlitulars apply to the 
Eecrrtauy. 


COPYING APPARATUS. 

FIFTY COPIES IN FIVE MINUTES. 

A New Form of the Gelatine Copier, and a NEW COMPOSITION, 
devised by R. C. GILSON, M.A. {Uite h'tUow of Trinity Collegft 

Cutrihruif/e). t 

A great iinpinvcment. Old ink disapjicars of itself in a few hours, 
leaving pad always blight, tiaiisparciit, and ready for use. A small spcci* 
men apparatus (noto pa]>rr .size), willi uik, prcsser, ami instructions, sent 
post free for 3s., cash with onler only. 

Address— Mr. .T. A. SMITH, IIiuu Stukkt, IlARROw-oN.Tnrc.IfiLL. 


SM Booh by Professor T. D. HALL, H.A. 

Fellow of UNivviRstrY Coi.leoe, London. 

A'BCHOOL MANUAL OF ENOLISH GRAMMAR. Designed 

for Middle and Upper Forms. 12mo, 3». (Id. Xciith Edition. 

GREEK TESTAMENT READER. The Extracts form a 

contiinuouH Life of our Lnnl; willi some passa);es from St. Paul's 
Epistles. With Notes and Vocabulary. I'imo, 2s. 6<1. 

A FIRST LATIN BOOK. With a variety of Oral and other 

Practice. Now Edition, ]2mo, 2a, 

“ A method superior to anything of the kind we have se(n,"— 

Watchman. 

A PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR. For Young Learners. 

Numerous Exercises. Tenth Edition. IGnio, Is. 

LONDON; JOHN IIUBRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 

(For Women), 

York Place, Baker Street, W, 

PuiNt iPAL Misfj KTUEL nURLBATT. 

The Session IPDO-lOOl will open on Thursday, October4tli. Studentsare 
requested t«> faiter tlicir nanios on Wednesday, October 3rd.i 

Lectures are given in all liranoheH of general and higher education. 
Taken systc naiically they form a connected ftn<l progressivo course, but 
ft Hingle coui.se of lectures in any wubioct may be attended. 

OoiirHAH aic held iu preparation for all t|ie Exam.ital Ions of<^he Uni¬ 
versity of Londou in Aria and Beienco for the Teachers’ Dii)loina(T<n}idon), 
and for the Teachers’ (Jertilloate ((/airibndge); ami also a'Spccml Course 
of Rcienlilic liistniotion lu Hvgicne. .Six Ls^ioratories arc open to 
Students for Pruclicftl Work. TwoEiititiiiceiSchoInrshipeavvai'ded yearly. 
A OIr'IsIdih* Memoiial Piixe aud the Eaily Kngli«<h Text Society's Piizo 
ttie awarded lo Students eftch June 
The Art .School is open from 10 to 4. 
tituileiits can ri‘SKh* in the College. 

Full piiiiicuhus on application to the L’nncipal. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 

(For Women). 

York Pi ack, BiKihfi Sireet, W. 

DcpAftnient tor l’ndessii)nal Trainiiig in I’eachitig 
(Heciignized by the Cambiulgc Syndicate). 

Head of the JJepailment- Mis.s II. Uohkiiihon, B A. 

The Thinl Tenn of the Session, iOOo, begins (in Thursday, Ofdiilier Ith. 

The Course uicliules lull pieparation lor tlie Exairiinations for tliG 
Teachiiikr Diphnuiis grantefl liy the Universities of London and ('ainbndge, 
.leld antiiially in December. 

The (’(inncil will lu December aw aid .i fiilchrlst Tiuvclling Stiirlentship, 
value t.70. 

Full p«irticuhirs on ujiplicalioii lo Miss Rouputrom 

JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 

jnfier Ihe inanagemeut of a Coinriiit lee ajqiointnd by the Tea(*he.ri|’ Guild, 
Colhge <»f Piec»*p1ois, Heufliinsf resscs' Assoiuatnin, Ashocmtion of 
Assi*.butt-MisUesses, and Private Schools* Association.) 

dddrrss* 74, Gowi r SritKUr, Lonimin, W.C. 

Miss AtiNKS G. COOPEU. 

This Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers 
to tlnd woik without unnoceRsaiy (‘OKt. All fees have theicfore been 
calculated on the low’cst basis to cover thw working expeuses. 

Headmistressee of Public and Private Schools, and ParmiU requiring 
Teachers, or Teachers seeking appointments, are invited to apply to this 
Agency. 

Many Gi'aduates and Tiained TcatJiei a for Schools and Private Families; 
Visiting Teachers for Alu.sic, Art, and other special Hubjects; Foreign 
Teachers of various nationaliticH; Kindergarten and other Teachera are 
on the H<»;iHtai*, and every endeavour is made to supply suitable candi* 
dates fur any vacancy. 

Hcliool l^attiierships and Trau.sfers are arranged. 

Ofiloe houis—9.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. Miss Cooper’s hours for Interviews 
arc from 10 30 a.m. to 1.30 p.m., and 2.30 p.ni. to 5 p.m.; Weduesdaya to 
1.80 p.m. only. 

THE SCHOOL WORLD. 

CHAROES FOR ADVERTISEMERTS. 

Page ... r .£6 10 0 

Half Page, or Column. 2 17 6 

8 uarter Page, OF Half Column ... 110 0 
ne Eighth P&gb, or Quarter Column 0 17 6 

Smaller Spaces pro rata. Terms for Series of 
Insertions on Application, 

Advertisements should be addressed to the Ad- 

VEBTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, “ThE SoHOOL WoBLD,” 

Messrs. Macmillan k Co., Ltd., St. Martin's 
Street, London, W.O. 

Prepaid Subssrlption, inoluiiling postage, Ss. per annum. 

NOTICE.-THE SCHOOL WORLD is now published a few days 
before the beginning of the month, instead of the middle as 
heretofore. AdverUsements should reach the Publlthers at 
leaat ten days before the publication of the Issue In which 
they are to appear. 
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JOHN BALE,. SONS 4 DANIELM, Ltd. 

Adopted as Text*book in Swedish Gymnastics by *‘ThfA British 
College for Physical Education." 

This Book is placed on the Itoqnisilioii List of the Tiomlon Sehool Hoard. 

School Gymnastics on the Swedish System. 

A Handbookuf Physical ExercihcsforEl«moiit-ary tJchoolK. Jiy Allah 
Hhoman, of the lioyal GymnuHticCciiti-al InsUtiitc, StiKskholm; l^to 
Organising Master of Physical Kxercisos t-o the 8c.hool for Lon- 

doD. Clown 8vu, 114 pp., cloth Ictteitnl, 38# 6d., with 0 Diagrams 
and^S Figures. • 

. For aii)f hoof^tfeor hetjinnhiff afUr tke.^lsf Autjnst, JS'J.', the 
Jitghrr (Jrant l)iSLipline 0ttjn7nf,aiioibWill luit he, pmd to aniiF^'hool 
iH which provision hn^ not been nuide in the upproved Tinie. Table for in:>fnu'. 
tion in Hwcdisk or other di ill, or sintable phifr-iml e±eri fsc*:. . , 

(The Education Departments Code of Regulations for 
Day Schools, 1895 ) 



Hi-Si'iMKN or iM.r^n'fiA'iroN. 


This book, wliicU is tuUy and bi-auUlully illiuslralotl, should ho m the 
hands of every teacher. It ih well and conci.sely wnttcii, al the saiuo 
tune giving a clear giasp id the sulf'jct, and contains 16 plo”lt:^Mve 
Tables for the uso of llic t.»‘rn‘her, and .suilahJe for all ’'landaids 

Our Growing Children, llliislrak'd. WUli .SpcoiiU 

Refcience to the PlnsicaJ Kdneatioii ol the Weakly. Jlv (teh^mao 
HMini, M It 0 S , 1. M A. Vvur 2s. 6d. _ 

The Edition limited to 200 Copies. 

In One Volume, demy 8\o, cloth, with Puitrait, piieu 10s. 6d. net. 
Nat&re Studies: witli Criticul F.ssays and IjccturoH. By 
W. .1 . O. Mjli kh, B A.IjoiuI., Late Hegislrar GctiLial Aledn al Oonncil, 
and Mallifinatical Ed it in ol “The Educational Times,” 1oi inei ly Vice- 
Principal of TTndderslield tVillcgc. Edited, with Hn»gra]»hieal Intro- 
ductiun, by 11. Knthu Swwn. 

Perini, An Italian Ctmversation Grammar, com- 

piising the most inipoitant Pules, with imineioufi Evainph's and 
Bxciti>('s, Dialogues, Hints on Vci-silicatnm, a Guide t«» ilaliau 
Com]iosi(ion, ami Ktiglish-ltalian and Ttah<ui*Knglish VoeabulaiicH. 
By N. 1‘ntlKi, F.R.A 8 , Professor at King’s CollHgc, London; 
Examiner to the Society fd Arts, Ac 27(» pp., demy 8vo, < Inlh. Ss. 
(Thioui-lioiil Uuii Grinunar tlm Tonic Accent on Words, and tin- Boiildo 
Proiiuacialion ot the Let (eis e, o and 1 are inditfil ed ) 


Tenth Edition. Price 6d.t post Ai'ee 7d.; 4s. Od. iier do/on, post 
flee 4s. lid. 

Five - and - Twenty Bxerciaes on 200 French 
Verba. With an Imlex for Exanunntion. By N, I'KKiNr* F.1LA.8., 
Professo! of the French Language and Tjileraluie, ami Piolessor of 
lialtAn at King's College, Loinion, and at the Ko\al floliegn ol Music, 
and Italian Examiner to the University of London 

A“ Key” to the above. ^ Sold to Teachers only. Price 2s. 


By thft Kaine Author. 

La Vita Nuova di Dante AUXhieri. With Notes 

and CoraiiientH in Kngli.sh. Dedicated by pormiSHion to W. K. 
Gi.aivst<ine. Cl'iUi boaids. l‘i ice 2s. Sd. 

New Series of Anatomical Lecture pia^rams 

(Copyright). For Phy.iiologiea! Classes. Size of Diagrams 12 x 20 ins. 
Specimen DIagi-am post free Id. 

Diagram 1.—Front and Back of Tinman Skolelon (2 llgs.). 2.- Front 
View showing Viscera. 3.—Front View showm;-. Muscles. 4.—Hack View 
showing Muscles. 6.—Piont View showing Bhxsl CimilatlUji (rolmired). 
6.—itoart and Trachea (2 figs eolonrcrt). 7.—Buck View showing Nerve 
Distributions. 8.—Bones of Hand, Foot, &o. 9. - Sections of Kyc, Ear, 
Nose, &C. 10.—Stomach, Tviver, Spleen, &c. U.~Somo Types of Fi-ac- 
tures, 12.—Tlie Three Lever Actions of Muscles. 

Price 2d. each; Post Free, 4d. Nos. .t and C, 6d. each; Post Free, 
8d. The Series of Twelve (mrliiding Two Coloureil Plates of BIoixl Circu- 
lutien) mounted on Boiler, 2s. td, net; Post Free, (uirefully |iackod, 
6d. extra. _ 

MLadical Inspection of, .and Physloal Education 
teisl^onaapy Schools. With Tables oT Stature, Weight, 
prengtfa, and Chest Girth of Children and Adults of botli Sexes. 

'Tims and Diet Tables, &c., for Prepratory, High, and Public Schools. 
By CUAKLES KonESTB, P.AC.S. Price 2a. 


83-89, Great Titchfiel^ Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 


DAYID NUTT, 57-59, Lo ng Acre. 

Mr. NUTT will issue for the Autumn Season 

English Composition. A* Manual of Tlioory and Practice. By L. 
, Cope. CiJijifojx!. Crown Svo, xii., 226 pp», cloth Ss. tkJ. 

Lyra Heroica. Notev and Kluoidatlona. Compiled by L. Cope Corm- 
furd and W. W. Greg. Crowi 8vo, aewed. Is. 6d. 

The fon*going is intended as a I’eaclmra’ aod Students* Companion 
Mr. Hcnley’a 

Lyra Heroica. An Anthology aelected from tha best English Verse of 
the 16lh, 17th, ISth, ami iiith Onturiea, Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d.; 
Ol, 8i'i{o<)i. EiunoN. 16mo, cloth, 2s. 

Whirh IK act Air the Loudon Noimai rntermedinte, 1000-1901. 

Mr. H^^nlcy's *‘T.yra Iloiojoa” m the fliicHt colloction of heroic and 
patriolio vcr.so in Die language. Biiiited at tho Constable Press, it is, in 
its .is. (id. ft A m, All aittacli/o ami handsome gift book. 

Mi ssis Conifoid and Ort*g‘s “ Notes and Elucidations" has been com¬ 
piled uiKler the ilinajUun uf Mr. Houley. 

Mr. NUTT’S LIST, for the STUDY of FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 

WELLINGTON COLLEGE SERIES. FOR THE STUDY 
OF FRENCH AND GERMAN. 

Tim following Wolka have Uieti issued in this Series, whUdi compitses 
A\liat an* nun Krsally aekriowU'flged to be tho liest Sehoid OraminarHof the 
Kn*noh and G«*iman laiJBUugH.% ever published in this country. All crown 
8vu, elidh. 

Tho WollingV)!! College French Grammar. By H. W. Kve 
imd K ile BaudmH. Thirteenth Eilition. 4.s. Accidence aeparat(*ly, 
]h. lid, 

EXEKCbSE^S to arfompany the abovo. By H. W. Rve and the Hev. 3. 

H I>. M.iltliews IS'.)6. Is fid. Kkv, 5s. not. 

RXRKOISEs on the Accidern’c and Minor Syntax. By A. .T. Calais. 

\rw Edition, 1S'*S. 3a G'l. Kkv, 5a. net. 

EXEUCISKS on tlie Longer Syntax. By A. J. Calais. 1R8K. Ir. Cd. 
French Reader. S»'li*cted and Annotated by A. J. (,'alHis. Second 
Edition, 1892. 2s i)d. 

French Phrase Book, ('ontahimg a Selootioii uf Expressions and 
Iduiius, vMth llmir EnglibA Kiiuivalonts. By A. J. Calais. 181^. 
2s (id. 

A Bohool German Grammar. Uniform with “Tim Wellington 
Culliigi- Kii'iiili firaimiiar." By If. W. Kve. Fifth Ih(»-(mghlyft.vi8cd 
E>litii>n 4e. (ttl. 

German Acoidenco and Minor Syntax. By H, W. Ere. 1897. 2 h. 
First German Blxerclseu. By H. W. Eve ami F. dc Baiidmi. 
Sccumd Kditiim, I8'17. '-S. 

Second German Hxercises. By H W Kve and F, dc OaudHs. ?4. 

Kkv 1(1 tho a)>ove (tnr Teachers only), -'ll., md 
French and Gorman Selectionn for Translation at SiKht. 
By J. U. D Matthews and 11. A. Bull. Two vols Hecond Kditloii, 
1890. Kacti Is. Od. 

Baumann {O.)- -Th 0 Junior French Composition Book for 
all Public Fxarninations (.Ynwii ,svo, eloth. Is. od. 

Baumann (0.)—Thd Senior French Composition Book for 
all Public Examinations. Grown svo, doth, 2 s Od. 

Alex. Dumas’ iio Maitro d’Amies. Eililed lor Hclnrol Use by 
K. .loci ami H. Lalleiiiaiid. Clown Svo, eloth. l.si'9. 2 s. Kkv fo 
the alaiye (for TVaclmrK only), as. not. 

The Public Examination French Handbook. Being Materuls 
for Keading and TT'auslaiion, speeiaBy arranged for Advanced Pupils 
and fandnlalcs f.,i Public Kvainiiiations. By M. DB.slininbert. Thlnl 
and Fourili TTiouHand. 8vo, cloth, Is. Od. 

Deshumbert (M.) Dictionary of Difficulties mot with in 
Speaking and Writing French, isialli Kdiilon. IS98. l 2 mo, 
cloth, 112 Iiugcs, 2s. Od. 

Payen-Payne. -French Idioms and Proverbs. Second Edition. 
Grown .svo, cloth. 2 h. Od. 

Mignet.—Histoiro do la Bhvolution Fran 9 aise, 1789-1814. 
Grown Svo, cloih, 3s. lUI. 

Mullins (W. E.) --Elementary German Exercises. Fifth 
Eilition. ls;il. 121110 , cloth,net, 2s. Khr to Teachers only, net, lOa. 
Goethe (.1. W. von)j—Faust. Pari. I. KdiUxl, with a Literal Prose 
T’ransiaMon and Notes lor English Students, by “ Beta." Crown 8ve, 
cloth, pp. VIM , Set. isitt 3s. Oil. 

A. von Bohlen.—Tables of Declension of the German 
Substantive Net, i.s. 

Hallifax.—A Table of German Declensions. Printed on|Fol<ling 
Caid, luminteil on linen, 9d. 

NUTT'S CONVERSATION DICTIONARIES. 

JAsohke (K.)—English-Frenoh Conversation Dictionary. 
With Pmicli-English Vocabulary. 1892. Clotli, pp.490, xv-tiv. 29. Cd. 

Jdsobke (B)-Enelish-German Conversation Diotlonory. 

With Gormau-Kiiglisli \ocabnIary. 1893. Cloth, 2s. «d. 

Jaschke (R.l-English-ItaUan Conversation Biotionary. 

With an Italian English Vocabulary. Cloth, pp. 424, viii. 2s. dd. 
JAschke (R.)—EnKlish-Snnnish Conversation Dictionary. 
With a SjNinish-English Vocabulary and a Grammatical AppouOix. 
Cloth, PI), iv., 499. 3a. (id. ’ 

PHONETIC SERIES. 

By H. SWAN. 

1. Colloquial French. A Handbook for English-spoeklng Travollors 
and Students. WiththeExactPronunciatiou. New Edition, 1897. la. 

3, Colloquial German. 1900. is. 6d. 

3. Colloquial Italian. Second Edition, 1894. Is. 6d. 

” Just Tssuxo. 

A Simplified French Oonversational Manual; or, How to 
Converse In French whilst Travelling, at the Hotel, Restauraat, 
Shopping, with the Principal Routes to Paris and Places of Interest 
By Louise LItta. 12mo, 190 pp. Limp cloth, Is. 6d. 

Equally suited for the Traveller or for use in the Close Bootn> 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


Text-Books for the Oxford and Cambridge 
Schools Exam.,' London University, 

X^XL’TPXpi. 

Macmillan's Elementary Latln-Enallsh Dictionary. Tly llov, 6. II. 
Mali., M A. »m. M. 

Enallth-Latin and Latin-Enalish Dictionaries. I)y Pror, C. D. 

yoNOE. Bath sold sepamtsly, 3a. Od.; or, roiiiplete, 78. (id. 
Macmillan's Latin Course. By A. M. Cook, M A., and W. E. F. Pan- 
tin, M. A. First Part, 8a. fid. (iocoiid Pai t, 4n (H. 

Macmillan's Shorter Latin Course. .Bniiij; an AbridRiiiant of Man. 
Indian's JiStin Course. Fiist Pait, la. 8d. : KEV, 4.s. fid. net. Sonond 
Part, ‘Js.; KEY, 4s. isl. net. ■ 

Meissner's Latin Phrase Book. Translated by II. W. Auuen, M.A. 
4s. (VI. 

Casar — The Galuo War. By Itev. .John Bono, M.A., and Uev. A. S. 
Walpole, M.A. 4s. fid. „ 

■ With Notes and Vocabulary. Book IV. By ClRmesi' Bryans, M.A. 
Is. (id. Book V. By C." CoLBECK, M.A. Is. fid. Book VI. By C 
COLBECK, M.A. Is. fid. 

Cicero.— TiikCatimneOrationr. EditedbyA S. Wilkins, Bitt.B. 'As.fid. 

■■ Pro Roscio Amkrini). Kilited by K. 11. Donkin, M.A. is. tkl. 

— — Be .SENKdi i 'ie. With Notes and Voeabidaiy. By E. S. Siinnk- 
BIIKIIII, M.A. Is. fid. 

Eutropius. Books I. and II. With Notes and Vocabulary. By W. 

Welc h, M.A., iiiid C. O, BoKFiKtri, M.A. Is. fid. 

Horace. —Oiiks. Books I., III., and IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. 

By T. B. Paok, M.A. Is. fid. each. Editi-d by (he same. 2s.carh. 

- The OnEs anh Ecohes. By T. E. Pai.e, M.A. !>». Ki'ODE.s separ¬ 
ately, 'is. 

EnsTLEH AND Ars Poetica. Edited by A. S. Wilkins, IjitLD. .Is. 
Livy- Book V. With Notes and Vocabnlary. By M. Alioiih. Is. fid. 

-Book XXL With Notes and Vocabuluiy'. By W. W. Caces, M.A., 

and J, E. Meliii'Ihh, M.A. Is. fid. 

-Bonk XXII. Wilh Notes and’Voe:|bnliiry. By Bcv. W. W. Capes, 

M.A., and J. E. Mei.iiuisii, M.A. Is. fid. 

Phsedrus, Fahlek. With Notns and Vocabulary. By Kev. (J. IX. Nall, 
M.A. Is. fid. 

■ ■■ - Belect Faiiles. with Notes and Voeabuhiry. By Uev. A. S. 

Walisile, M.A. l.s. ikI. 

Salluat. — Catalina. With Notes and Vocalmlaiy. By Uev. O. H. 

Nall, M.A. Is. fid. 

- Catu.ina. Edited by C. Mkrivale, D.D. i's. 

- Bklliim CatiilinS'.. Edited by A. M. Cook, M.A. ‘is. fid. , 

Tacitui.— The Histories. Edited by A. D. (ionLhy. M.A. Books I. and 
11. 3s. Od. Hooks Ill.-V. Ss. fid. 

Terence. — Ahelphoe. Edited by Prol'. S. G. Ashmore 3s. Od. 

-IIaijton Timorumenos. Edited by E. S. Siiut'KOUiuiii, M.A. 

28. fid. With Translation. 3s. fid. 

Virall. —.‘Kneiii With Notes and Vocabnlary. Pook I By Bev, A. H. 
Walpole, M.A. Is. fid. Book 1. By T. E. Fame, M.A. Is. Od. 
Bimk ir. By T. K. Pare, M.A. Is fid Bonk VI BysT. K. 
Paob, M.A. Is. fki. Book IX. By Kev. If. M. Kiephenson, M.A. 
la. fill. Book X. Byfi. G. Owen, M.A. Is. fid. Book XI. By T. 

B. Paob, M.A. Is. fid. BookXJl. By T. E Paok, M.A. Is. fid. 

ORESESK. 

Macmillan's Greek Course. Edited by llie Kev. W. {. KrTiiKiiroRO, 
M.A., I.I;.I), lleadniaster of Wostmiiisier. 

Fiiisr Greek Grammar. By the Kev. W. Gonio.n RoTHEuroBO, M.A., 
liTi.D., Aoi'IDENce, 2s. .Svniax, 2s. ToRothsr, 3s Od. 

Rasv Exeri'ises in OHEEk AfciuEsc K. BvH- G. Underhill, M.A. ‘2s. 
.SeeonoGreek K.xerciskBook. By Kov. W. A. Heard, M.A. 2s. fid. 
RasV Exercises on the First Greek Sv.nta.n. By the Kev. G. H. 
Nall, M A. 2s. (si. 

Macmillan's Greek Reader. With Notos, Vocabulary, and E.xercisPs. 

By P. 11. Colson, M.A. Ss. 

An Introduction to Greek Prose Composition. By H. Pilman, M.A 
28. tsl. Key, fis. net. • • 

Passages for Greek Translation for Lower Forms. By O. 11. 

Peaiiick, M.A., and B. W. W. Bell, M.A. Is fid. 

ACschylus _PrnsA!. Edited by A. G. Pbickard, M.A. 2 s. fid. — Pro¬ 

metheus ViNCTUs. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. H. M. 
Stephenson, M.A. Is. fid. 

Euripides. With Notes and Vocabulaiy. Alcestis By Rev. M. A. 
BAyrjKLD, M.A. Is. fid.—M edea. By Uev. M. A. Uavukld. M.A. 

Js. M. — IlECOiiA. By Kev. J. Bond, M.A., ami Rev. A. 8. Waltoi.e, 
M.A. 1«. fid.— Andromache. Bilited by A. It. F. Uyslop, M. A. 2s. Od. 
Homer.— Iliad. Edited by W. Leak, LitLU., and Kev. M. A. Baveield, 
M.A. Books XIII. to XXIV. fis. 

——Iliad. Booksl., IX.. XL, .KVI.-XXIV. The Story or Achilles. 

Edited by J. H. PRArr. M.A., and Walter Leap, Lilt D. 5a. 
Thucydides. Book HI. Edited byB.C. Marohant, M.A. [In Pyefiarutioii . 
TiAcydides. Books VI. and VII. .Edited by Kev. Pebcivai, FitoeT, 
M.A. With Map. Ss. fid. Book YI. Edited by E. 0. Mabcuani, 
H.A. as. fid. 

'Thue^fdes. Book VII. Bklited by E. 0. Marohant, M. A. 8a. fid. 
Xenophon.— Akabaris. With Notes and Vocabulary. Book I. By Rev. 

A. S- Walpole, M.A. Is. fid. Book I. With Exerrlses by E. A. 
Wells,M.A. la.Cd. Bookll. By Rev. A.8. Walpole, M.A. le.fid. 
Book HI. By Rev. G. U. Nall, M. A. le.fid. BookV. By Rev. 

O. H. Nall, M.A. Is, fid. 

■OXXBEVCB. * 

Elemeniwry Oenenil Sclenco, By A. T. Simmons, B Sc., and L. M. 
Jonw, B.Bc. Ss. fid. (Adapted to the London Matriculation Ooutse.) 

MACMILLAN & GO., Limited, St, 


Local Exams., The Oxford and Cambridge 
and C'ollege of Preceptors Exams. 

DiiriwriT'v. 

A Class-Book of the Catechism of the Church of England- By 
Rev. G. F. Maclear, f) I). Is. fid. 

A First Class-Book of the Catechism of the Church of England. 
My Rev.'Cl. F. Mu’lear, D.D. fid. 

An Elementary Introduction to the Book of Common Prayer. By 
Rev. F. PRoiTERaml Kev. O. F. Maclear, B.B. e2s. fid. », 

St. Luke's Gospel. Greek Text, with Introduction and Notes. By Rev. 
.1. Kovd, M.A. 2s. fid. 

The Gospel according to 8t. Matthew, The Brock Text, with Intro¬ 
duction and Note.s, By Kev. A. i8lo.man. 28. tkl. 

An Introduction to the Creeds. Uy Kov. Q. F. Maclear, D.D. 8s. Od. 
The Acts of the Apostles. The Greek Text, with Notes. By T. E. 
Paoe, M.A 3s. yd. 

- The Acthori/.kd Version. With Notes. By T. E. P.aok, M. A., 

and Kev. A. 8. Wai.piii.e. ‘2s. Oil. 

MTHrOKAlBH. 

English Grammar Past and Present. By ,1. 0. Nksfield, M A. 
48. fid. ; KEY, 28. fid. net. 

Manual of English Grammar and Composition. 2s. fill.; KEY, 
28. fill, lint. 

Word-Building and Composition. By S. Wood. Bonk VH. Is. 

A First Book in Writing English. By E. 11. Lewis, Ph.D. .8s. fid. 

A First Manual ot Composition. Uy Prof. E. 11. Lewis. 38. fid. 

A Shoi^ History of English Literature By I’lof. (!. .S»insthijhv. Ss.od. 
Burke.— Kki'lei rioNs on the French Kevoli’I'ion. With Iiilrodiiction 
and Note.s by F G. Sei.bv, M A. .5s. 

Byron. -Ghii.he IIarold'h 1’ii,<iiii«a(ie. Kdilml by Prof. E. E. Miiiiris. 
Gaidos III. and 1V. is. fid 

Chaucer.- The I’hoi.oiice. Witl, Introdncliou and Notes. By. A. W. 
P 01 . 1 . 41 U 1 , M.A. [In the 

-The Knioiit’s Tale. With liitrodiictioH and Notes. By A- W. 

Pol.I,A III), M a. [Ill the Prcs'i. 

Children’s Treasury of Lyrical Poetry. Selected li} P. T. Palcjravh 
F art 1. Is. 

Macaulay.—I.M.s oe Ancient Rome. With Introdiielion and Notes. 
By W. T. Widili, M.A la fid. (Oontairis The I'loidiccy of Capys, 
Ivry, and Tlie Armada.) 

Milton.—P aradise l.osr Books 111. and TV. With Introdnetlon and 
Notes. Itv M. Macuiilan, M.A. Is. 8d. each ; sewed. Is. oacll. 
Pooms of England : A Seloetiou of Kiifilisli Patriotie Pixilry. With 
Nob'S By H. H. Georob, M A., and A. Himoavick, M.A. ‘28. fid. 
Scott—'J'liK I.AY 01 . nil' Last MiNsiFLL With Introduction and Notes 
By G 11. .STOARr, M. A., and E. H. Elliot, B.A. Cantos 1. to HI. 
Is. 3d.; .si'Wed, Is. 

- Marmion. Wit'll Introduction ami Notes. By M. Macvi/i.uan, 

B.A. 8s. ; sowed, 2s. (kl. 

Shakespeare. With Introduction and Note.s. By K. DkloriroN. A,s 
You Like It, Is fid.; ll.v.Air.Kr, 2s. fid.; sewed, 2s.; Henry V., 
Is. iid.; Merchant oe Vknioe, Is. fill. 

Spenser. -The Faerie (Jiieene. Book I. With Tnlroiluctioii and Notes 
by H. M. Pehcivai,, M.A. 83.; scivod, ‘2s. (kl. 

FREIMCK AND OERMAN. 

Corneille.— Le Cid. Edileil by G. Jfi. Fasnacht. Is. 

Merimeo. — Goioaiiia. Edited by Q. E. Fasnacht. 28. 

Moliere. — Le Mai.ade Imaolnaihi!. Bilited byG. K. Fabnaokt. Is. Od. 
Voltaire.— Cliailes XII. Edited by G. E. Fasnacht. .'Is. fid. 

The Stud# of Trench according to the Best and Newest Syatemt. 
By A. F. UiioiNE and H. E. Duhiaux. Ss. Od. Exercise Books, in 
Eight Books, fid. oacb. 

Macmillan's Progressive French Course. By G. E. Fasnacht. 
B’IU8T YEAR, l.s, anpnluinentary Exercise to First Year, Is, 
8E0()ND TEAK, 2s. TIIIKD YEAR. 2 h. Od. KUY8, 4s. fid. net 
each. 

Macmillan's Progressive French Readers. By the Same. FIR8T 
YEAH, 2s. fid. SECOND YEAR, 2s. fid. 

Macmillan's French Contposition. By the Same. Part I., 2s. fid. 

KEY, 4s. fid. net. PartH.,,'is. KEY. Os. net 
Kroeh's French Course. A Three-Year Preparatory Course. By 
C. M. Kroer, A.M. FHLST YEAR, 38. Oil. SECOND YEAR, 8 b. Od. 
THIRD YFAR, 6s! 

Balactlons of French Idioms for English Readers. By Madams Fa. 

Plan. With a Preftice Ify F. F. Rooet. Ss. Od. 

An Abridged French Grammar for Schools. By 0. E. Faknacrt. 
2s. fid. I- < 

A Compsivllous Dictionary of the French Language- Bp Prof. 

Alvhed Blwall and Gcktavis Masson. Ss. Od. 

Goethe.— Eomont. Edited by 8. Primer, Pb.D. Ss. fid. 

- Hkrmann und Dorotiika, With IntlodueUon and Notes, ByJ. 

T. Uatfikld. 38. tkl. 

A German Primer By Otto Sisrmann. 8s. 6d. KEY, 88, fid. nsL 
Macmillan's Progressive German Course. By Q. B. pASirAijHT. 
FIRST YEAR, Is. fid. BBOOND YEAR, Ss. fid. KEYS, 4s. 6d. net 
each. , 

Macmillan'S Progressive German Readehe. By the Same. FIRST 
YEAR, 2s. Bd.„ • 

Maemlllan’c OeAfian Compotitlon. By the Same. Fkrt L, Is. fid. 

KEY, 4s, fid. net. 

A Compendleu* German and Bnglleh Dtetlenafv. By Vnt. Waxr- 
hrv and A. a. Edoekn. 8s. GEEMAM-BimLna, Ss. fid. 

Commercial German. By F. 0, Smith. Ss. fid. 
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THE LAW RELATING TO THE 
TEACHER’S TENURE. OF OFFICE: 

Uy T. A. Or<;an, 

Battisler-at-Law, of the Inner Temple and Oxford Circuit, 
Author of “ .School Liw,” &c. 

I. 

N dealing with {his subject, it is first necessary 
to state that the ordinary rules of law affect¬ 
ing the relations between master and servant 
govern the relations betwAm a teacher and his 
employer, unless these relations are specially 
modified by statute, scheme, or trust deed. In 
this article it is only possible to state in brief form 
the rules of master and servant law which most 
frequently operate in the case of a teacher- 
.servafit. 

First, as to the form of the contract. 'J'he 
terms of a binding contract may or may not have 
been reduced to writing. There is a single excep¬ 
tion to this comtnon-uiw rule, which is made by 
the Statute of Frauds. This statute provides that 
any contract which cannot be performed within 
one year must be evidenced by a memorandum in 
writing. If, therefore, a contract between a 
teacher and his employer is for more than one 
year, such contract cannol be enforced by either 
party unless there is written evidence of its exist¬ 
ence. The statutory exception is not of irtiport- 
ance in this connection, as an engagement between 
a teacher and Ins employer for more than a year 
certain is not frequency made, and if the engage¬ 
ment can be terminated in less than a year by the 
giving of due notice, its term? need not be in 
writing. 

Incapacitation of the teacher to perform his 
duties, as a result of illness, often*gives rise to 
dispute. Sometimes an employer refuses to pay 
salary for the period of incapaci^atmn. Unle.ss so 
agreed between the parties, the non-performance 
of duty by a teacher, such non-performance 
arising out of temporary illness, is no justification 
for the suspension of salary. Nor does absence 
from duty for such a cause justify dismisstil with¬ 
out due notice beine[ first given. If, however, a 
teacher is permanently unable to do his work, the 
contract may be determined. In the Hading case 
on this point, the judge said : “ He (the servant) 
could not be considered incompetent by illness of 
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a temporary nature. But if he had been struck 
with disease, so that he could 'never be expected 
to return to his work, the master might have dis¬ 
missed him and employed another in his stead.” 

As to termination of the contract of hiring and 
service, this may be brought about by either party 
to the contract giving due notice to the other 
party, unless it has been specifically agreed that 
the tmgagement shall terminate at a fixed date, 
or that no notice of intention to terminate the 
contractual relation shall be given. The length 
of the notice-period will be such as has been 
agreed upon by the parties. In the absence of 
any such agreement, either party is entitled to 
receive from the other a notice of reasonable 
length of an intention to terminate the contract. 
If custom in any'particular profession as to length 
of notice can be proved, custom will prevail; but 
the present writer is of opinion that it would no 
be possible to prove that in the teaching profession 
there exists any “^custom,” as that term is legally 
understood. 

The determination of what constitutes “ reason¬ 
able ” notice in any particular ca.se depends finally 
on the circumstances of th.at ca.se, but it appears 
to be generally accepted that, in default of agree¬ 
ment, assistant - teachers in public elementary 
schools arc entitled to one month's notice and 
head teachers to three months. Successful claims 
for longer notice-periods have been made, and 
it is submitted that a master in a higher elemen¬ 
tary school is entitled to a longer notice-period. 
In the case of secondary schools, an assistant- 
teacher usually can claim a term’s notice, and a 
head-teacher a longer period. Generally, it may 
be said that the length of the notice-period which 
can be claimed varies directly with the importance 
of the position occupied and the professional status 
of its occupant. 

There are circumstances the existence of which 
would justify the dismissal of a teacher without 
any previous notice. Typical of these circum¬ 
stances are drunkenness in school hours, betting 
with scholars and encouragement of insubordina¬ 
tion. All these have been held to justify instant 
dismissal; but the list is by no means exhaustive, 
as the law regards any kind of gross misconduct 
as sufficient^ reason for summary dismissal. 

Wilful disobedience of the reasonable orders of 
the governors or the proprietors of the establish- 
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meat is also a good ground for the summary dis¬ 
missal of either a head or an assistant teacher, 
and an assistant is liable to the same penalty if 
he wilfully disobey the reasonable orders of his 
headmaster. The “reasonable” qualification is 
of importance, for if disobedience of an unreason¬ 
able order lead to summary dismissal, the teacher 
has a remedy in damages for breach of the contract 
to give proper notice. It is submitted that it 
would be unreasonable for a body of governors to 
order a headmaster not to give a summer vaca¬ 
tion, or to order him not to inflict proper punish¬ 
ment upon any scholar; and that a headmaster 
would be acting unreasonably in ordering an assis¬ 
tant to perform menial work, or to teach a subject 
not included in an ordinary English course, and 
lor the teaching of which special knowledge is 
required, provided the teacher has not engaged to 
leach thabparticular subject. On the other hand, 
incompetence to teach the subjects ^ordinarily in¬ 
cluded in the curriculum of the school is good 
ground for an abrupt ending to the engagement, 
as is also utter failure to maintain a reasonable 
standard of discipline. If, after engagement, a 
school authority discover that the engaged teacher 
has not the knowledge necessary to enable him to 
perform his work, or that -lie has not the skill to 
impart the knowledge he possesses, his services 
can be at once dispensed with, and he can main¬ 
tain no claim to damages in lieu of notice. Should 
an action for damages be commenced by the 
teacher, the onus of proving ificompetence will 
rest upon the school authority. 

The use of false representations as to previous 
professional career, or of amended or emended 
testimonials of former employer^in order to obtain 
a post, is a cause for summary dismissal w^ich is 
beyond question ; and in such a case the school 
authority cannot be compelled to pay accrued salary. 

There is a clear technical difference between 
dismissal and termination of contract which is 
frequently disregarded. The term “ dismissal ” is 
often loosely used when the idea of “ termination 
of contract ” is sought to be conveyed. Any 
employer of a teacher, unless there is a specific 
agreement to the contrary, is legally entitled to 
terminate the relationship of master and servant 
at any time without assigning apy reasop for such 
termination, provided always due notice is given 
or salary paid for the notice-period. This is not 
dismissal, hut simple termination of contract. 
Summary dismissal must be for good reason, or 
the teacher will be entitled to damages. If .a court 
award damages in such a case, it is evidence that, 
in the opinion of the court, the a-ssigned reason is 
not good and that the teacher ought not to have 
^en dismissed. 

Specific performance cf a contract of hiring and 
service will not be enforced by a court. Hence 
no teacher can compel his employer to permit him 
to continue to perform his duties for any period. 
At any time a school authority can suspend from 
duty any teacher, head or assistant, but such 
suspension does not relieve the authorities from 
their liabilities. 


A teacher dismissed without notice, or whose 
contract has been terminated after an insufficient 
notice, is entitled to damages from the dismissing 
school authority, provided the «dismissal or the 
short»notice cannot be justified. As to the amount 
of damages, it will depend on the nature of the 
contract and the amount of salary. Generally the 
damages awarded do not exceed the amount of 
salary which would have been received for the 
unexpifed period of the contract, but that amount 
may be lessened if it can ,be ptoved that the 
teacher's loss is not equivalent to the? amount of 
salary. In legal parlance, the measure of damage 
is the pecuniary loss sustained as a result of the 
breach of contract. 

I propose to deal with the modification of the 
general law, as contained in statute, scheme, or 
trust deed, in a separate section. 

II. 

Tnii previous part has dealt with the law of 
Master and Servant, so far as it applies to 
contracts between a teacher and his employer in 
cases where no special conditions are implied or 
imposed by statute, scheme, or trust-deed. For 
the purposes of this Article it should be assumed 
that the rules already stated apply to all such 
contracts, unless the subject of any of the rules is 
the matter of special agreement in any contract, 
or unless such contract falls within the excep¬ 
tional classes which are described in this chapter. 

First, as to those schools which are stathtorily 
termed “ public.” These schools are Eton, Win¬ 
chester, Westminster, Charterhouse, Harrow, 
Rugby and Shrewsbury. The conditions of the 
tenure of office of teachefs in these schools are 
regulated by the Public Schools Act, 1868. The 
headmaster of every school to which this Act 
applies is appointed and holds his office at the 
pleasure of the governing body. The assistant- 
masters are appointed and hold their offices at the 
pleasure of the headnfaster. The importance of 
the meaning to be attached to the words “ at the 
pleasdre*’ is evident; this is dealt with in later 
paragraphs. 

A very large number of secondary teachers are 
working in schools governed by the provisions of 
schemes framed by the Cliarity Commissioners, 
under powers conferred by the Endowed Schools 
Acts. The Endowed Schools Act, 1869, states 
that in every scheme the Commissioners must 
provide*for 4 he dismissal at pleasure of every 
teacher and officer in the endowed school to whicn 
the scheme relate's, including the principal teacher. 
The A^t furtliel' provides that the Commissioners 
may so frame the scheme as to give to any teacher 
or officer the right to appeal from any decision of 
the governing body to dismiss such teacher or 
officer. To the discretion of the Commissioners it 
is left to determine whether in any particular 
scheme an appeal clause shall be inserted, and if 
inserted, the nature of ^uch clause respecting the 
circuirratances under which an appeal may be 
made and the mode of appeal. 
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Originally, the power of making schemes'under 
these Acts was vested in the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners, but in 1874 power was trans¬ 
ferred to the Charity Qommissioners. The prac¬ 
tice of the Charity Commissioners has beeif, and 
is, not to provide for appeal in schemes for secon¬ 
dary schools. This is a variation from the later 
practice of the Endowed Schools Commissioners, 
who in 1872 determined to provide, “ in all s<Jiemes 
which gave the headmaster the right of dismissing 
assistaift-mastefs, to make such dismissal subject 
to an appeal to the governors.” The present prac¬ 
tice of the Charity Commissioners will be gathered 
from the following clauses of the scheme recently 
promulgated :— 

(1) Head Teachers, (a) Dismissal at Pleasure .— 
“ The school governors may at pleasure dismiss 
every headmaster and headmistress without assign¬ 
ing cause, after six calendar months’ written 
notice given to him or her in pursuance of a reso¬ 
lution passed at two special meetings held at an 
interval of not le.ss than fourteen days, such reso¬ 
lution being affirmed at each meeting by not less 
than two-thirds of the school governors present 
and voting on the question." 

(Z») Dismissal for Cause .—“ Hi the case of each of 
the schools, the school governors, for what in their 
opinion is urgent cause, may by a resolution 
passed at a special meeting, and affirmed by not 
less than two-thirds of the whole number of school 
governors for the time being, declare that the 
headmaster or headmistress ought to be dismissed 
from office, as in this clause provided, and in that 
case they may appoint a second special meeting 
to be held not less than a week after^the first, and 
may by a like resolution passed at such second 
meeting, and affirmed by not less than two-thirds 
of the whole number of school governors for the 
time being, thereupon absolutely and finally dis¬ 
miss him or her. If at the first of such meetings 
the school governors think fit at once to suspend 
the headmaster or headmistress from office until 
the second of such meetings they may so suspend 
him or her by a resolution affirmed by hof less 
than two-thirds of the whole number of school 
governors for the time being. Full notice and 
opportunity of defence at both such meetings 
shall be given to the headmaster or headmis¬ 
tress.” • 

(2) Assistant Teachers. —” The head-teacher 
shall have the sole power of appointing, and may 
at pleasure dismiss all assistant-tea9hers*in the 
school, and shall determine, subject to the ap¬ 
proval of the school governors, in ;^hat propor¬ 
tions the sum fixed by the school governors for 
the maintenance of assistant-teachers and school 
plant and apparatus shall be divided among the 
various persons and objects for which it is fixed 
in the aggregate, and the school governors shall 
pay the same accordingly either thrpugh the hands 
of the headmaster or neadmistress, or djrectly, as 
they think best.” 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL CON¬ 
GRESSES AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 

(From our Specfai, Corrbstondbnt.) 

• 

I T is to be regretted that more English teachers 
have not found their way during the holidays 
to the Paris Exhibition. Th^ themselves, 
however, have been the chief sufferers, for not 
only have they missed ’the opportunity of seeing 
the most marvellous hnd instructive display of 
progress in the different branches of human activity 
which has ever been brought together, but they 
have also lost a unique chance of studying the 
educational movements in different countries. This 
chance has been offered them not only by the 
Educational sections of the Exhibition—which 
few experts have visited without carrying away 
fresh knowledge and new ideas—but by the series 
of international educational congresses organised 
by tlie French authorities. Even national modesty, 
and the fear that—considering the very slender 
resources wliich the country had placed at the 
di.sposal of the Education Committee of the Royal 
Commission—the British. Educational Section 
coiild not possibly rival those of other countries 
which take a higher view of the influence of the 
scliool on national prosperity, cannot be accepted 
as a valid excuse for their ab.sence. Or, at any 
rate, it cannot be accepted as sufficient since the 
awards of the International Juries, placing the 
section of Great Britain above those of all other 
countries except France, the United States and 
Russia, were publicly announced. But whatever 
the causes, from all* accounts our countrymen were 
in as great a minority at the Congresses as at any 
former international educational meetings which 
have been held in foreign towns. Strange to say, 
they were fairly numerous at the Congress on 
Modern Language Teaching, though this was held 
in the last week in July, when all English school¬ 
masters had very good reasons for remaining at 
home. 

This Congress was probably the most useful 
and successful of the series. As might have been 
expected, the chief interest centred in the section 
which confined its* attention to the purely peda¬ 
gogical aspects of the subject, the meetings in 
adjoining rooms, where such questions as the 
teaching of modern languages in commercial and 
technical schools and international correspondence 
were discussed, being very sparsely attended. In 
spite of the terrible heat, however, a large number 
of persons followed the debates of the pedagogical 
section, and the energy they displayed was, to say 
the least, remarkable. It was not, however, sur-* 
prising when the fact is considered that the leading 
supporters of the classical and the ” new" or 
“ direct ” method were brought face to face. The 
classical method was ably and eloquently defended 
by M. Cohn—who has done much for the teaching 
of French inthe United States—and Herr Winkler. 
MM. Passy and Schweitzer were the chief French 
exponents of the direct method, and they were 
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ably supported by such well known Germans as 
Directors Walter, Wendt and Klinphardt, and by 
Miss Brebner. .The official British representatives 
were Messrs. Strong and Redgrave, neither of 
whom took a part in the di.scussions. What most 
struck an Iinglishnian«at this Congress was the 
extraordinary advance which the direct method 
had made on the Continent. 

There is little doubt that towards the end of 
the meeting many members who were formerly 
undecided had been converted by the arguments 
of its supporters. This was, (Joubtless, in no small 
degree due to the lessons given to classes before 
the audience by teachers representing the different 
varieties of this method. Indee^i, when it came 
to voting the resolutions, it was clear that the 
majority of the meeting was strongly in favour of 
“ reform,” but was saved, after several resolutions 
had been passed in this sense, from further com¬ 
mitting itself by M. Sigwalt, who carried a proposal 
that “ in the interests of the liberty of the profession 
the meeting should abstain from recommending 
any method.” This was a .somewhat e.xtraordinary 
procedure and met with strong protest. At the 
close of the Congress, Director Walter called a 
meeting of tho.se who were particularly interested 
in the direct method. This meeting, presided over 
by Mr. Rabian Ware, was well attended and ^ 
exceedingly useful, confining its attention exclu- 
•sively to the practical side of the method. Par¬ 
ticular interest was shown bj^ the audience in 
MM.Passy’s, Walter’s an;d Klinghardt’s explana¬ 
tions of the practical application of Phonetics to 
modern language teaching. In connection with 
the whole Congress the tendency must be noticed 
to insist on teaching foreign»languages at the 
earliest possible age. M. lAissy and Mr. I^'abian 
Ware were almost alone in opposing a resolution 
that modern foreign languages should be taught 
in the lower classes of the primary school. Their 
plea that the mother tongue should supply all the 
linguistic training necessary for younger pupils 
met with no support from those teachers who 
believed that the interests of their special branch 
would best be promoted by early specialisation. 

The monster Primary Congress—the dificrent 
sections united formed an audience not unworthy 
of the grand amphiteatre at thfc Sorboi.nc—owing 
to clever organisation got through a large amount 
of solid work under its eminent president, M. 
Greard, Vice-Rector of the Academy of Paris. 
Messrs. Pooley and Dunn were the official repre¬ 
sentatives of Great Britain ; but, in spite of reduced 
railway fares and special arrangements for board¬ 
ing and lodging foreign teachers at the merely 
nominal cost of 3 francs a day, the Congress ap- 
•peared to have but little attraction for our primary 
teachers. Of the various sections the most popular 
appeared to be those which dealt respectively with 
the teaching of domestic economy and moral edu¬ 
cation. Our large School Boards have little to 
learn from France in the organisation of domestic 
economy classes, as is evident frcmi the work 
which the London School Board has exhibited in 
the British Educational Section at the Exhibition. 


But it is interesting to notice what importance the 
International Congress attached to the training of 
the girls of the working classes in all things apper¬ 
taining to housekeeping, ai?d above all to the need 
of a'very different training for the teachers of 
domestic economy in the normal schools and 
training colleges. The debates on moral educa¬ 
tion were particularly interesting for those who 
have watched the attempt to import moral instruc¬ 
tion in the French State schools, and have followed 
M. Buisson’s admirable lectures'on the subject 
delivered at the Sorbonne during tfie ‘second term 
of the present year. We are, perhaps, justified in 
thinking that the question came to the front owing 
to the feeling in France that the attempt to esta¬ 
blish a non-religious basis for moral instruction 
had not proved a great success. Such, at any rate, 
was the view of a clever and eloquent young 
“ Sulpicicn,” who won the respect of all pre.sent 
by the manner in which he advocated the ideas of 
his brother clergy. 

Among the other .speakers—rellecting the views 
of th<! majority opposed to any form of clerical 
interference—may be mentio.ied MM. Devinal, 
Comte aiul Fayot. Mile. Meyer, evidently a 
young enthusiast, arg,ued with great sincerity and 
eloquence for the .suppression of all prizes and 
punishments, and, carrying her ideas to their 
logical conclusions, condemned even the classifi¬ 
cation of pupils in order of merit. This speaker 
was true to her ideal in her own particular work, 
and the general opinion of the meeting seemed to 
be that, difficult as such sweeping reforms would 
be to carry out in the immediate future, every 
effort should be made towards their realit^ation. 
The practical results of this discussion may not 
have been great, but it will doubtless do much to 
stimulate the zeal of all who were present, and 
above all to impress on them the need, to use M. 
Comte’s words, of basing the moral education of 
each child on constant observation of his p.sycho- 
logical peculiarities. A large number of members 
responded to the invitation of Mr. Fabian Ware to 
visit the British Educ.ational Section, where they 
were particularly interested in the Hon. Lyulph 
Stanley’s account of the work of the London School 
Board. 

The Secondary Education Congress was smaller, 
but, thanks to M. Croiset, its excellent president, 
the discussions were of a high order and particu¬ 
larly useful and practical. In conjunction with 
the Superior Education Congress it dealt with 
the questioh’bf University Extension, and among 
the subjects which came within its own special pro¬ 
vince were “ The Social R 61 e of Secondary Educa¬ 
tion," " The Autonomy of Secondary Schools,” 

" The Training of Teachers,” and " The Initiative 
of Pupils.” 

The Hon. W. N. Bruce, who was present at all 
the meetings as official English delegate, invited 
the British members to tea .at the Exhibition dur¬ 
ing the epurse of the Congress, when a visit was 
paid to the chief education sections. • 

Among the points raised in the discussion which 
may prove of chief interest to English readers may 
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be nc^iced the main object of secondary education, 
whether it were to impart a general culture or the 
“ scientific spirit.” The utilitarian aim, as advo¬ 
cated by those educationists who place their faith 
in early specialisation, Sid not occupy the attantion 
of the meeting, which ultimately expressed itself in 
favour of a compromise between culture and the 
scientific spirit. The Hon. Lyulph Stanley look a 
leading part in this and other discussions. On the 
question of the social role Mr. Fabian Ware pro¬ 
tested against the statement in M. Ma.x Leclerc’s 
report that in England even the word ‘ secondary 
education ’ had been turned from its true sense, 
since it does not embrace the public schools — - 
intended to form genl/emcn, and distinct from 
sccondiiry schools, where the middle classes are 
educated.” 

The report of M. Th. Heck on the development 
of the personality and initiative o( pupils was full 
of valuable suggestions. Indeed, so many subjects 
were discussed at this Congress, and so many 
different opinions were expressed by the lopre- 
sentatives of various countries, that it is impossible 
to deal with them* here, but for this very reason 
the official report of the Congress may be strongly 
rtcommended to all secondary teachers in Eng¬ 
land. Two other points ori^y can be mentioned, 
the disinclination of the French to recognise 
manual training as an integral part of secondary 
education, advocated particularly by the American 
and English representatives, and the views, not all 
favoiq^ilile, as to the advantages of the system of 
“ International Correspondence,” which owes its 
past success almost entirely to the organising 
ability of Prof. Hartmann, of Leipzig. Mr. Stead, 
of the AViv'rttr (?/AVwfW'i, arranged a.small private 
meeting to consider this question. 

The Congress on Higher Education, which was 
unfortunately proceeding at the same time as that 
on Secondary Education, devoted a great deal of 
attention to University Extension. Natiiially 
England had a good deal, to ray on the matter, 
and was represented at the Congress by Sir 
Richard Jebb, Mr. Hartog and Dr. Kimmins. 
'fhese gentlemen each read papers. Mr.’Marriott 
and Mr. Michael E. Sadler, who were unable to 
attend, sent reports. Sir Jtichard Jebb and Mr. 
Hartog both laid stress on the part which univer¬ 
sity extension may play in connection with techni¬ 
cal education, and the latter’s paper was peculiarly 
interesting in its references to the work which had 
been carried on among primary teachers by the 
Victoria University Extension sysftm. • It was 
evident that the future of Engljsh university ex¬ 
tension lay partly in the distinctly yocial work of 
the E'rench “ Universit6s Populaires ” (aWy de¬ 
scribed by M. Gabriel S6ailles), but even more in 
the provision of special lecturers and teachers for 
public institutions and schools. This Congress 
was divided into seven sections (Social Science, 
Medicine, Fine Arts, History, Geography, Philo¬ 
sophy and Philology), iy each of which many 
reform^were suggested and debated. 

The Technical Educational Congresk was 
attended by a large number of influential persons 


and teachers from Great Britain, but perhaps it 
was the least interesting of the Congresses tor 
those who had attended former international 
meetings on the same subject. There were many 
excellent speeches, the l)est of which was probably 
that of M. Millerand, Minister of Commerce and 
Industry, who showed, a grasp of educational 
principles which some of our own Ministers might 
emulate without danger to the country. It was a 
pleasure to listen to Mile. Malnianche inveighing 
against the evil of examinations in the Commercial 
Section, and to hear M. Jules Siegfried once more 
c.\press ttis adminilile opinions on commercial 
education ; it was also gratifying to find Sir Philip 
Magnus again explaining our complicated system 
()I technical education to the bewildered foreigner, 
but in all this there was little that was new. 
riiere wa.s probably no Englishman present who 
dill not know all about foreign technical*education 
and the shortcomings of England, and ex.actly 
j where reform is needed. Probably, if each of the 
specialists had brought five of the British public 
with him to visit the b'rench schools thrown open 
to the C.ongressists, more good w'ould have been 
done. Mr. Fabian Ware, at the close of the Con¬ 
gress, arranged a visit of Jhc Briti.sh members to 
tile magnificent French Technical Education Sec¬ 
tion of tile Exhibition, where the party was received 
by M. Jacqueniart, one of the French inspectors- 
general, who spent two hours explaining the 
organisation and programmes of the schools 
exhibiting. * 

Space prohibits any account of the Congress on 
Physical Education and the Teaching of Drawing, 
both of them well attended and very successful; 
but 1 cannot clos* without a word of reference to 
the hospitality which has been extended to the 
foieigners visiting the Congre.sses. Except during 
the period of mourning for the King of Italy, 
invitations have poured in upon the Congressists— 
receptions at the Elysce and various Ministries, 
gala performances at the Opera and entertain¬ 
ments by various literary, artistic and scientific 
societies, to say nothing of free admission to many 
of the “ side-shows ” of the Exhibition. In short, 
anyone visiting the Exhibition had an infinitely 
better time as member of an educational congress 
than as a#private individual. Perhaps on another 
occasion there will be more English recipients of 
such lavish ho.spitahty. 

Imitation of New Patterns.—There is oniy one way to 
improve ourselves, and that is by some of us setting an example 
which the others may pick up and imitate tiii the new fashion 
spreads from east to west. Some of us are in more favourable 
positions than others to set new fashions. Some are much more 
striking personally and imitable, so to speak ; but no living 
person is sunk so low as nut to be imitated by somebody. 
Thackeray somewhere says of the Irish nation that there never 
was an Irishman so poor that he didn’t have a still poorer 
Irishman living at bis expense, and surely there is no human 
being whose example doesn’t work contagiously in some par¬ 
ticular. The aeiy idiots at our public institutions imitate each 
other’s peculiarities.—Prof. James in “Talks to Teachers on 
Psychology ” (Longmans). 
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A TEACHER’S LIBRARY OF PURE 
MATHEMATICS. 

by (i. B. Mathbws, M.A., F.R.S. 

T he list of books at,the end of this article is 
necessarily very imperfect, and it will be 
well to state the restrictions under which 
it has been compiled. The range of subjects con¬ 
sidered has been praclicallj confined to arithmetic, 
algebra, Euclid, geometrical and analytical conics 
and plane trigonometry; and,'with one Exception, 
all the works are written in English. At the same 
time, an attempt has been made to give the list a 
representative character by including not only 
mathematical trejitises, but works dealing with 
the teaching and history of the subject, as well as 
a few others of a more general kind. 

I confess that I have no great faith in works on 
pedagogy, so far as my experience goes; but I 
have included Professor Smith’s work because it 
seems to me to be, on the whole, very sensible, 
and likely to be of real use by its negative as well 
as by its positive precepts. It is free from gush, 
and the author is not blinded by attachment to 
the fads of a special system. 

Some knowledge of the history of mathematics 
is extremely valuable to a teacher. I have chosen 
Cajori’s book because it has been written with 
special reference to the educational aspect of the 
subject, and contains very instructive examples qf 
ancient and mediasval methods of calculation. 

Of the five books under the heading of 
“ Geometry ” the first is an elementary treatise by 
an author unfettered by the Euclid tradition and 
taught by Continental methods. Casey’s “ Sequel ” 
is the work of an original geometrician not un¬ 
worthy of being compared with Steiner in some 
respects ; for this reason, it is more attractive than 
most works of the kind. Taylor’s “ Conics ” con¬ 
tains a valuable historical introduction and a very 
elegant treatment of the metrical properties of the 
curves; the projective properties are also con¬ 
sidered, but not in the most direct and natural 
way. For the projective theory Mr. Third’s book 
forms a really admirable introduction. Cremona’s 
“Elements” includes all the important projective 
properties of conics, and is very clearly written. 
Perhaps the best treatise on this subject is Reye’s 
“ Lectures on the Geometry of Position,” which 
has been recently translated into English by 
Professor J. F. Holgate. 

Although there are numerous good English 
class-books on arithmetic, there are none which 
deal with the subject in a really scientific way. 
As an exposition of first principles. Tannery’s 
treatise is infinitely superior to any other I have 
ever seen ; at the same time, it is written in an 
attractive way, and is anything but dry. It is 
unnecessary to say anything about Chrystal’s 
“ Algebra ” and Hobson’s “ Trigonometry,” which 
have clearly established themselves as the standard 
treatises. I should have liked to add Chrystal's 
smaller “Algebra,” which an.independent work, 
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and in some ways (I think) superior even to the 
larger book, so far as its range extends. I have, 
included Hayward’s treatise in this section because 
it is a useful prelude to vecj,or analysis. Although 
it is doubtful whether vector analysis will achieve 
all that some of its advocates appear to expect, an 
acquaintance with its methods is of great service 
in many ways. 

Salnipn’s treatise on Analytical Conics still 
seems to me far superior to any other; indeed, it 
is difficult to overestimate its merits. K' never 
fails to charm a capable student, anti the most 
expert mathematician can always read it with 
delight. 

The “ Miscellaneous ” section is not so large as 
I should like, but the limit of expenditure pre¬ 
vents me from adding to it. Ball’s “ Recreations” 
is similar to the well-known “ Recreations Mathc- 
matiques ” of Lucas, and gives a popular account 
of famous mathematical problems, amusing mathe¬ 
matical puzzles, and so on. Clifford’s book is a 
brilliant and instructive discussion of some of the 
first principles of mathematics. 

I have made no attempt to square my accounts. 
Allowing for discount, the books in the list, if 
bought new, would co^it about as. fid. Several 
of them could be easily obtained second-hand in 
good condition at half-price, or less. 

One miscellaneous item I much regret having 
to exclude, namely, a second-hand copy of the 
“ Penny Cyclopasdia.” This costs 15s., or rather 
more, according to its condition. Most of the 
mathematical articles were written by De Morgan, 
and are of permanent value, although, of course, 
some would admit of expansion with advantage. 
Besides the strictly mathematical articles! there 
are biographies of mathematicians. The abridged 
reprints of the “ Cyclopaedia ” are inferior to the 
original. 

While preparing this article I read the corre¬ 
sponding one on English History in The Schooi, 
World for September,»i899. It will save space 
if I say that the introductory remarks made there 
on ppn 326-7 apply equally well, mutatis mutandis, 
to the subject of mathematics. Unless a teacher 
extends his reading considerably beyond what he 
has to teach, and seriously studies the history and 
development of his subject*, he cannot produce 
the best results. It is important, too, that he 
.should continue ta 4 earn, because in this way he is 
reminded of a learner’s difficulties. 


' ■ List op Books. 


I. Pedagogy. * 

Smith (D. E.), “’TBe Teaching of 
Elementary Mathematics” 

Macmillan (tul) 

s. d. 

4 i 

II. History. 

Cajori (F.), “A iiistory of Mathe¬ 
matics” ... . 

Macmillan (»«<) 

14 0 

III. Geometry. > 

Henrici (O.), “ Congwent 

Figures ”.. 

Casey (J.), “Sequel to the First 
Six Books of Euclid ” . 

Longmans 

Longmans 

I 6 

3 6 
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Third (J, a.), “ Projective Geo- • s. d. 

inelry of the Straight Line and 

Circle” ... .Blackwood ... 36 

TavlOR (C.), " An'Inlrodi^lion to 
the Ancient and Modern (ico- 

metry of Conics ”. Bell . 150 

Cremona (L.), “ Elements of Pro¬ 
jective Geometry ” . Clarendon Press 12 6 

IV. Arithmetic and Anaiysii. 

Tannery (J.), t‘Le9orip d’Arith- 
metic]ue ih^riquc ct pratique” 

(Paris: A. Colin ct Cie.,5lfr., 

say) . . 5 o 

Chrystai. (G.), “Algebra” (two 

vols.) . Black.126 

IIOB-SON (FI W.), “ Treatise on 

Plane Trigonometry” . Cam. U. Pre.ss 12 o 

Hayward (R. B,), “The Algebra 
of Coplanar Vectors and Trigo¬ 
nometry”. . . Macmillan ... 8 6 

Y. Analytical Geometry. 

Salmon (G.), “Treatise on Conic 
Sections”.• . Longmans ... 12 o 

VI. Uisceilaneoua. 

Ball (W. W. R.), “ Mathematical 

Recreations” ... . Macmillan (net) 7 o 

Clifford (W. K.), “The Com¬ 
mon Sense of the Exact Sciences” Kegan Paul ... 50 

Gross Total ... .^6 6 ,6 


WMAT IS TECllJ^lCAL EDUCATION ? 

A S to what is meant by technical education 
there is the greatest confusion abroad. In 
reviews, speeches, articles, and letters to 
The Times, the expression 4S to be found, but used 
with meanings so different and, it may be added, 
in a sense usually so erroneous, that thp amount 
of profitless discussion which has taken place 
during the last tvA) years cannot be a matter of 
surprise. It is true that committees appointed 
by county and borough councils from one end of 
the country to the other have been for ten years 
administering schemes for priJviding instruction 
in subjects approved as “ technical ’’ by the De¬ 
partment of Science and Art. An attempt has 
been made, moreover, to define* what* may be 
legally included in a scheme of technical educa¬ 
tion. The Technical Instructioik Act, 1889, lays 
it down, in Section 8, that “ the expression 
‘ technical instruction ’ shall mean instruction in 
the principles of science and art applicable to in¬ 
dustries, and in the application of special branches 
of science and art to specific industries or employ¬ 
ments. It shall not include teacdiing the practice 
of any trade or industry or employment, but, 
save a& aforesaid, shall include instruction in the 
branches’of Science and art with respect to which 
grants ate for the time being made by the Depart¬ 


ment of Science and Art, and any other form of 
instruction (including modern languages and com¬ 
mercial and agricultural subjects), which may for 
the time being be sanctioned by that Department 
by a minute laid before Parliament and made on 
the representation of a local authority that such 
a form of instruction is required by the circum¬ 
stances of its district." 

“ The expression ‘ manual instruction ’ shall 
mean instruction in the use of tools, processes of 
agriculture, and modefling in clay, wood, or other 
material.^" . * 

The annual reports of numerous technical in¬ 
struction committees show that in the interpreta¬ 
tion of this ofijeial definition the elasticity allowed 
to the words “ any other form of instruction" 
is the most notable characteristic of the results 
of the only important attempt to officially answer 
the question we have set ourselves. Etery branch 
of knowledge, except perhaps Greek, has in some 
county or other been classified as technical. His¬ 
tory becomes “ technicalised ” by placing before it 
the word “ commercial.” Correspondence, arith¬ 
metic, most ICuropean languages, geography, and 
many other subjects are supposed to be trans¬ 
formed by the same simple process. 

So great has the cbnfusion become that some 
distinguished champions of what they themselves 
vaguely speak of as “ secondary ” education have 
shown a disposition, in their speeches and news¬ 
paper contributjpns, to use the unfortunate ex¬ 
pression “ technical education ” as synonymous 
with elementary instruction in science and art. 

It would seem to be desirable, therefore, to 
briefly refer to some of the circumstances which 
gave rise to theRlemand for the kind of education 
subsidised by the “whisky money" and by local 
rates. It is depressing to think how slowly the 
world moves on to sanity. Men of science have 
been insisting upon what must be the funda¬ 
mentals of any effective system of technical edu¬ 
cation ever since the early seventies. In and 
sometimes out of season they have clearly laid 
down certain truths which have never been 
refuted, and though, perhaps, for the sake of 
completeness, all these might with advantage be 
recapitulated, it must here suffice to call attention 
to the lejfding ideitis which have guided the advo¬ 
cates of a less bookish education for our foremen 
and workmen. 

Numerous causes conspired together to make 
some change in the education of the nation neces¬ 
sary. Important among these factors may be 
mentioned the disastrous effects of the commercial 
competition of more suitably educated foreign 
rivals and the inadequate preparation for future 
work which young men destined for certain pro¬ 
fessions, notably that of medicine, received at 
school. Other causes which will occur to the • 
reader need not he reviewed. Eventually it was 
to some extent recognised that practical instruc¬ 
tion, both in science and art, was a necessary part 
of any education, whether primary or secondary. 
Not all at once recognised universally, it is true. 
But the foundation of the Department of Science 
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and Art in 1856 comparatively soon covered the 
country with science and art classes, in which 
tlie workman wlio cared to improve liimself might 
Income acquainted witli the principles of science 
utilised in the industry to which he was attached, 
or familiarise himself wit,li the canons of art which 
would enable him to produce elegant articles suit¬ 
ably adapted to the purposes for which they are 
intended, 'i'he elementary schools, which, after 
the passing of the Education Act of 1870, were 
to be found every wbete, wire in Iheir turn influ¬ 
enced. Hefoi e K)ng, by objdct Jessons and in the 
higber standards by more formal instruction, the 
scholars of many primary schools were introduced 
to th(' ciemcnlary facts of science. Though in- 
fluejK ed more slowly, and only after showing 
much resistance, secondary school authorities are 
beginning to .see that those of tlieir pupils who 
are turned' out devoid of any accpiaintance with 
scientific tiulhs arc at a disadvantage with com- 
jielilors from elementary schools and science 
classes whose f.aciiltics have been better trained, 
and who have learnt habits of accuracy and know 
how to tackle a new problem by the methods of 
science. 

lJul this partial recognition of the necessary 
part wliich science and art tniist take in any form 
of education has resulted in the appearance. of 
several dangers which seem to grow in magnitude. 
Englishmen travelling in (Icrmany and other 
countries, and trying to combinp the role of in- 
v'estigator and torrrist, have been greatly impressed 
by the splendidly equipped technical schools wliich 
are so numerous on the Continent. Returning 
home, tliey have preached the necessity for more 
technical schools in this country as the only way 
to stave ofi' the commercial ruin of the notion. 
Their well-meant efforts have proved astonishingly 
successful. Every town of any size now has 
its well-built and generally profusely furnished 
technical school. This has been the state of 
things for several years, and it is beginning to 
be possible to estimate with some approach to 
accuracy the success of the efforts which have 
been made with no small expenditure of trouble 
and money. 

It must be said at once the results are disap¬ 
pointing. It is beginning to be seen that other 
things be.sides good buildings and a plentiful 
supply of apparatus are necessary. It is well 
nigh impo.s.sibIe to carefully study the report of 
the work of any large technical institute and not 
come across a statement, by the principal or one 
of the teachers, concerning the deplorable state 
of incompleteness of the general education of 
students presenting themselves in the technical 
classes. Students anxious to study mechanical 
engineering are found fo have, no knowledge of 
mathematics and but a slight acquaintance with 
elementary arithmetic. Only a student here and 
there comes ready to interpret a simple plan or 
elevation. The classes in the various branches 
of electrical science include students ignorant of 
ev'en the simplest chemical and physical laws, and 
similar deflciencies are reported in other classes. 
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More than this, a closer acquaintance with the 
educational systems of Germany and other con¬ 
tinental countries reveals that their commercial 
success is, as many consuljir ancl simil<ar reports 
show,'more to be attributed to the thoroughness 
of the education received by young men before the 
technical school is reached than to the complete¬ 
ness of the instruction given in technical classes, 
and it ,,is in this direction the answer to the 
(piesiion, “ What is technical education ? ” begins 
to be appioached. • ' ’ 

Technic,al education is not 'merely instruction in 
elementary science and art, nor in any single one 
of the multitude of subjects for which county 
councils cater. It is only possible to proceed with 
what is properly to be considered as technical 
education after certain subjects which must be 
regarded as fundamental and absolutely e.sscntial 
have been thoroughly mastered. Hitherto we 
have been building our educational house upon 
the sands. There has been too much hurry, too 
great a disposition to take short cuts which lead 
nowhere, and the sooner we go back and begin to 
work intelligently the more likely are we to arrive 
at satisfactory results and a practical return for 
the large sums of mopey expended and immense 
stores of energy absorbed in our attempts to 
^manufacture intelligent workmen. 

'I'he first Ics.son which must be learnt—not the 
first proposition which must be agreed to, for that 
stage was reached long ago, but the first lesson 
\Vhich must bo learnt in such a way that it is 
translated into action by our schoolmasters and 
technical institute authorities—is that every boy, 
whatever his future may be, must learn the'funda¬ 
mental subjects which constitute the basis of all 
forms of human activity. Reading, writing, and 
arithmetic come first, and must be made part and 
parcel of every boy ; this is far from being so at 
present. 'The power of simple expression should 
follow. Only a boy here and there can write 
down in clear, simple language what he thinks on 
any subject, 'fhal they may think at all on any 
subjeej^ qur scholars must have been introduced 
to what are commonly referred to as “ ordinary 
English subjects.” In addilition to this the 
principles of elementary physics and chemistry 
must have been practically studied in such a way 
that they have soaked in through every faculty. 
The mere learning by heart of definitions and 
formula; is worse than useless. Finally, every 
boy must have learnt to draw, to be able to 
express by a'n" intelligible sketch what he is 
picturing in his inind, and if to this is added a 
training of theu-band and eye, by means of manual 
work, ^ much the better. 

Such is the irreducible minimum in the way 
of preliminary equipment necessary before any 
system of technical education in any way likely 
to ultimately benefit those by whose hands our 
manufactures are produced, or those through 
whose ageijcy such goods are distributed, can be 
satisfactorily developed. It is not for one fiioment 
contended that the subjects enumerated constitute 
a complete system of education, elementary or 
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secondary. Certain omissions in the direction of 
instruction in morals are immediately evident. 
The most perfectly equipped workman, from a 
technical point of viewi will not help to build up 
a stable social fabric unless, to his intefli^rent 
knowledfre of his handicraft, he also adds a 
working acquaintance with those moral laws after 
which all society is fashioned. 

When viewed from the standpoint of thp secon¬ 
dary school, the education necessary for a technical 
studeni, whicK expressed in its lowest terms is 
given aboVe, seems* at first sight even more 
meagre. The secondary school pupil should 
naturally go much farther, since in later life his 
work will be of a higher order. Hut he, too, 
before proceeding, must be sure of the funda¬ 
mentals. Having mastered the use of the tools 
of learning, he may with advantage proceed to 
the study of French and German, and certain 
other subjects wdiich everybody associates with a 
.secondary school curriculum. But there must of 
necessity be a division of the ways after the 
al]5habet of instruction, for so the simple modicum 
of knowledge described as fundamental nin.st be 
considered, has been mastered. The boy destined 
for the learned profe.ssions jieeds a training widely 
separated from that suitable for his companion 
who is to proceed, in whatev(;r capacity, to the^ 
workshop or warehouse. It is the latter youth 
who should be captured by the technical school. 

And in the technical school itself there must be 
ditfer^ntiation. Some few only can aspire to Ifc 
directors of industry ; and the boy from a sccon- 
• l.iry school whose general education, h.aving been 
extended over more years, is broader and more 
tiiorough, will be able to undertake courses of 
study for which the boy from an elementary school 
is less fitted, even if he had the means and leisure 
to indulge in an extended training in the technical 
school. 

Difficulties now begin to disappear. Technical 
edtication, the work of th« technical institute, will 
go on satisfactorily enough if pupils prepared in 
the way described are forthcoming. Byt point 
which is not sufficiently insisted upon must not be 
lost sight of. In* convincing the opponents of 
technical education among the so-called “ prac¬ 
tical ” men that their* unbounded belief in rule-of- 
thumb methods was misplaced, the advocates of 
improved teaching have gone too far. That the 
sole object of technical education is the instruction 
of our workmen in scientific ways of doing their 
work, and the improvement of ou*r manfifacturing 
processes and distributing agencies, is often 
ignored. The methods of instruction which have 
grown up are more suitable for the production of 
teachers of pure science than for the fashioning 
of properly educated artisans and commercial 
employes. After all, “ technical education," w'hen 
expressed in everyday English, becomes “the 
teaching of handicrafts,” and the insertion in the 
official definition to which attention has previously 
been called of the words, “ It (technical instruc¬ 
tion) shall not include teaching the practice of any 
trade or industry or employment,” has done a 


great deal to produce a divorce between the teach¬ 
ing of the technical institute and the requirements 
of the workshop and warehouse. In avoiding 
Scylla the responsible authorities have encountered 
Charybdis. The time, seems now to have arrived 
when every effort should, be made to include the 
teaching of the rudimants of physics, chemistry, 
and mathematics in the ordinary education of 
every one of our future workers, and to secure the 
inclusion of manufacturing and commercial experts 
on every technical edutation committee, to ensure 
the modification of th£ instruction imparted in all 
technical*schools that it may have its proper func¬ 
tion—which is the scientific teaching of handi¬ 
crafts—and the intelligent eejuipment of those who 
are to be concerned in the distribution of our 
manufactures. 


OBSERVATIONAL ASTRONOMY. 

A Series oI' Notes ui'ON the Positions ani> 
Apparent Motions op Celestial Bodies. 

Uy l\. A. (Trecory, K.R.A.S. 
l’r>k'!,sor of Astronomy, Queon's (^ollefje, London. 

III. 

7’iie Rotation 8p the Earth. Day and Night. 

Determination of trae North and South by 
the Sun. —Fix a rod upright in a place where the 
sun can shine upon it. Two or three hours before 
midday observe *the direction and length of the 
shad 5 w of the rod, and by means of a piece of 
string fitting loosely upon the rod draw an arc of 
a circle having a radius equal in length to the 
shadow (Fig. i). In the afternoon, when the 



Fig. I.— netermination uf Meridian Line by Method of Equal 
Altitudes of Suo. 


shadow has the same length as in the morning 
observation, again mark its direction. A hije 
bisecting the angle betvteen the directions of the 
morning and afternoon shadows of equal length is*, 
a true north and south line, and if it could be 
continued in both directions it would pass through 
the north and south poles. Notice that the length 
of the shadow decreases until midday, and then 
increases until the sun sets. The shadow is 
shortest when it lies due north and south, that is. 
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when the sun reache.s its highest point for the 
day. 

ExperimentaUllustration of the Sun’s Diurn^ 
Motion. —Tlie oi)servations of the change of posi¬ 
tion of the shadow of a rod*upon which the sun is 
shining must extend over several hours, but the 
fact they illustrate can be*shown by fixing a rod 
upright upon a table and using a small lamp to 
represent the sun. The lamp should be moved in 
an arc as the sun appears to do, that is, it should 
be steadily lifted above the edge of the table repre¬ 
senting the eastern horizon to t,he south, pnd then 
down towards the opposite edge. The change in 
direction of the shadows of objects during the 
day can thus be imitated. The me,thod of finding 
a north and south line by bisecting the angle 
between two shadows of equal length before and 
after noon can also be demonstrated. 

Length bt Apparent Solar Day.— Notice the 
time when the shadow of an upright’rod lies due 
north and south on any day. Make the same 
observation on the following day and several other 
<)ays. In this way find the number of hours 
between two successive appearances of the sun 
due south. The result gives the length of the 
apparent solar day at the time of year in which the 
observation is made. 

Length of Sidereal Day. —Fix the instrument 
already described (p. 292), or a similar instrument, 
so that the vertical circle lies in a north and south 
plane, and therefore any object caq be seen through 
the tube, or along the pointer, when the object is in 
the south. Observe a bright star through the tube 
and notice the time when the star is at the centre 
of the field of view. Let the instrument remain 
fixed in this position, and again Abserve the time 
at which the star occupies the same place ia the 


of the 'room, which may be regarded as stars on 
the celestial sphere. If the globe rotated at a 
uniform rate, the period of rotatiojp could evidently 
be determined by observing the interval between 
two successive appearances of any one star in the 
same position as seen from one place. 

Day and Night.— Light a lamp to represent the 
sun, and place the globe near it. One half of the 
globe is illuminated, and the other hemisphere is 
in darkness. Rotate the globe as before; different 
parts are thus successively ftirned into the light 
and darkness. The rising and setting *of the sun 
can thus be shown to be explained by the rotation 
of the earth on its axis from west to east. 


The Sun’s Apparent Annual Motion among 
THE Stars. The Ecliptic. The Zodiac. 

Apparent Eastward Motion of the Sun.— 

Notice for several weeks or months any con¬ 
spicuous stars or constellations visible in the 
western sky about an hour after sunset. Constella¬ 
tions which are high above the'sun at the begin¬ 
ning of the observations will gradually appear 
lower and lower, and will finally set with the 
sun. 

, Notice the constellations visible when looking 
south at a particular hour at different times of the 
year. The constellations visible at, say, ten o’clock 
at one time of the year will be found in the south- 
\^est at the .same time about six weeks latef, and 
will be setting at that time three months after 
commencing the observations. 

Determination of the Ecliptic.— Obtain a piece 
of squared paper and divide it in the way repre¬ 
sented in Fig. 2. The middle horizontal line 
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Etc.. 2. -Appsrent Aanual Movement of the Sun upon,thc Cel(«^ial Sphere. 


field of view on the following evening, or several 
evenings later. From the observations determine 
the interval of time between two successive ap¬ 
pearances of the star in the same part of the sky, 
that is, the length of a sidereal day, 

• Rotation of the Earth. —Place a small globe 
upon a table. Stick a pin radially into the globe in 
any latitude. Rotate the globe on its axis so that 
it moves in the opposite way to the motion of 
the hands of a watch, when viewed frem above. 
Notice that the pin is turned in succession towards 
different otyects upon the walls, floor and ceiling 


represents the celestial equator, and the lines 
north and soufrh* of it are “ parallels of declina¬ 
tion.” 'I'he twenty-four vertical lines should be 
numbered to represent the twenty-four hours of 
“ right ascension ” upon the celestial sphere. 

The table given on the next page shows the right 
ascension and declination of the sun on the ist and 
15th of each month. Make a mark upon the chart to 
locate each position shown in the table. Draw a 
curve through the points; the curve thus* found 
represents the apparent path of the sun among the 
stars—that is, the ecliptic. 
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Constellations Traversed by the Sun.-^Notice 
in Fig. 2 the constellations lying in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the ecliptic. Make a table showing 
the constellation belynd the sun in each of the 
twelve months of the year. In what moftths is 
the sun in the constellations Pisces (Fishes), 
Cancer (Crab), and Capricornus (Goat) ? 

Constellations visible at different Times of 
the Year. —Taking the* space between two suc¬ 
cessive vertical lines in Fig. 2 to represent an 
hour, Ithe conritellations any number of hours east 
or west of the sun 'at any time of year can be 
seen. Find the zodiacal constellation which sets 
about three hours after the sun in May and No¬ 
vember. Also find the constellation which is 
twelve hours distant from the sun at the present 
time of year. This constellation is due south at 
midnight. 

Explanation of Sun’s Apparent Annual 
Motion. —Place a lamp upon a table to represent 
the sun, and a small globe near it to represent 
the earth. Various objects on the walls, floor 
and ceiling of the room may be regarded as stars. 
Move the globe around the lamp, and notice that 
the objects upon which the lamp, as seen from 
the globe, is projected, va^y with the position of* 
the globe. In taking the globe completely round 
the lamp in one plane, the lamp appears to make^ 
a complete circuit of the room as seen from the 
globe. This apparent change of position caused 
by the revolution of the globe illustrates the 
appaient annual motion of the sun among the 
stars. 


at nuon at the l)eginning and about the middle of ,cverf 
month;— 


Date. 

Right 

Ascension of 
Sun at Noon. 

Declination of 
^un at Noon. 

Remarks. 

jan. 

1st. 

A. 

18 

M. 

48 

2V 

I'S. 



iSth. 

19 

47 

1 21“ 

ID'S. 


Feb. 

ISl. 

20 

58 

17“ 

9'S. 


• 1 

I5ih. 

21 

S4 

12° 

44'S. 


March 1st. 

22 

57 

* 7° 

17'S. 


»> 

2lBt. 

0 

I I 

. 0“ 

0' 

Sprlnit Bauinox. 

April 

IS^ 

0 

45. 

4“ 

51'N. 

3'N. 



15th. 

I 

36 

10" 


May 

1st. 

2 

36 

15“ 

19'N. 


»> 

iSlh. 

3 

3« 

19“ 

3'N. 


J line 

1st. 


39 

22° 

10'N. 


ff 

20th. 

s 

S8 

23° 

27'Hr 

Sommer Solstlee. 

July 

rst. 

6 

44 

23° 

4'N. 


»> 

i5ih 

7 

41 

21” 

2S'N. 


Aug. 

1st. 

8 

48 

17“ 

So'N. 

¥ 

>» 

ISth. 

9 

41 

13° 

50'N. 


.Sept. 

1st. 

• 10 

44 1 

8» 

i'N. 


I» 

23rd. 

12 

3 ! 

0° 

O' 

Aotomnal Eqoliiox. 

Oct. 

Ibt. 

12 

32 j 

3'’ 

29'S. 

ft 

I tth. 

'3 

*3 i 

S'* 

49'S. 


Nov. 

ISl. 

14 

28 ] 

14° 

42'S. 


>» 

15III. 

IS 

2S 1 

18° 

42'.S. 

56'S. 


Dec. 

1st. 

16 

33 

21° 


ft 

2l8t. 

18 

• : 

23°. 

« 

27 S. 

1 Winter Solstice. 


When these values are plotted upon a chart, a curve is obtained 
like that in Kig. 2. This curve evidently represents the 
apparent annual path of the sun, that is, the ecliptic. It will 
be seen that the sunt is north of the celestial equator for about 
'Six months during the year and south of it for the remaining six 
months. 


Poiition of the Ecliptia. — Remembering that 
the position of any celestial object can be defined by 
■means of the co-ordinates, “ Dcclinalidh ” and 
“Right Ascension,”just as definitely as the position 
of a point on the earth can be defined by latitude 
and longitude, a method of determining exactly the 
apparent annual path of the sun is easily under¬ 
stood. All that it Ls necessary to do is to determine 
the declination and right asceosiun of the sun a 
number of times throughout a year and to plot the 



Kic. 3.--Relation betweSti the Celestial Eqhator, the 
Ecliptic, ami the Signs fff the Zodiac. ^ 



Fig. 4-—To explain how the Apparent Annual Movement of the Sun 
through the Cunstellationsof the Zodiac is due to the real Movement of the 
Karth around the Sun 


points thus, obtained upon a chart having lines lepreseniing Much can be learnt from the table and hig. 2. Consider 
deciinatiou and right ascension drawn upon it. The following first the colum'h of right ascensions at noon. On March 21st the 
table shows the right ascension and declination of the sun sun is at the starting point. It apparently moves eastward om 
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the celestial sphere at the rate of two hours of rij;ht ascension 
per nnomb, anil tliiis moves IhrouRh the whole twenty-four 
hours in twelve months. Now look at the column of decli¬ 
nations. On March 21st the sun is on the celestial equator. 
From that date it moves northwaidi., and on June 20th reaches 
its grealest northerly position,^ vi/., about 23!° N. From 
June 20lh the north declination decreases, iintd on Septeinher 
23rd the sun IS ajjain on the Kipiator. From September 23rd 
the sun moves southwards, and on December 21st teaches its 
most southerly position, viz., about 23!'^ It then returns to 
the equaloi, and leaches the starting point on March 2lst. 

• 

The Apparent Eastward Motion ,nf the Sun« In con¬ 
sequence of the apparent e.islward motion of the sun among the 
stats, dilfeienl constell.alions are visible ,\t dideicnl times of the 
year. The sun’s appaient path can be precisijly ir.accd through¬ 
out the year in the manner already described ; thercfoie, know¬ 
ing the position of the sun upon the celestial sphere at any 
liim , the stars or constellations which form the luckground are 
also knowm, foi* they arc Used points upon the celestial sphere. 
These groups of stars which he in the neighbourhood of the 
sun’s track—the ecliptic -are knowti as zodiacal constellations, 
or constellations of the zodiac, the /odi.ic itself being a /one 
extending completely rounil the heavens between the limits of 
o' 01 to’ north and south of the ecliptic. The positions of the 
signs of the zoduc upon the celesti.1l spheie arc shown in 
I'ig. 3. The next illustration JFig. 4) shows lliat the ap 
parent annual journey of the sun th*ough the various constella¬ 
tions of the zodiac can be satisfactorily explained by the real 
motion of the earth around the sun in a yeat. 


Exi-;rc:isi-s. * 

(1) Why are the days longer in suniiner than 
ill winter ? Explain the dilference noted at these 
seasons— 

(a) In the sun’s declination. 

(b) In the places of sunrise and sunset 

(2) Give an account of the apparent movements 
of the stars depending upon— 

(a) The earth’s revolution on its axis. 

(b) The earth’s rotation round the sun. 

(3) What difference is observed in the place of 
the rising and setting of the sun (i) at different 
times of the year at any place in the Hritish Isles ; 
(2) at the summer solstice in different parts of the 
northern hemisphere ? 

(4) At about what time of year were the fol¬ 
lowing lines spoken, referring to the rising of the 
sun at Rome ?— 

Here as I point my sword, the sun ansc.-.. 

Which is .a gre.it way growing on the south. 

Weighing the youthful season of the year. 

Some two months hence up higher toward-, the north 
He first presents his fire. 

(“ Julius Cesar,’’ iKcl H.,.Sc. I.) 

(5) How would you draw u true north and 
south line by observations of the sun ? How could 
you use such a line in the determination of the 
length of an apparent solar day ? 

(6) Describe briefly the sun's appar^t annual 
motion among the stars, and also an experiment 
explaining it. 


PRACTICAL WORK IN PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 

A Siciubs or Notes on Experiments and Ou- 

SERVAITONS EOR THE NEW SCHEDULE OF THE 

Camuridge Junior Local E.xamination. 

, IJy Dr. A. J. HekbErtson, F.R.G.S. 

III.— Out of door Lessons on Land and Map 
Reading. ‘ 

(.) Iiciiif the Land .—An excursion should be 
made to a height near the school from which 
;i good view can be obtained. On the way up 
the dilfeient geographical features should be noted. 
Among tliese will, in most cases, be some or all of 
the following: the river, main stream and tiibu- 
tarics, the region of source, the direction of the 
moutli, the valley through which the river flows, 
the elfert of the gradual change of the slope of 
the hill in ipiickening the current, and perhaps in 
forming waterfalls, the knolls apd hills, the pass 
or col, the ridge leading to the summit. Note 
evi'ry winding of the road and try to (ixplain it. 

Prom tlie summit the general lie of the land 
should he observed, with special attention to the 
iicights and hollows and the courses of the streams. 
Note the distribution of woods (where deciduous, 
where conifeious), cultivated and pasture lands, 
aud nncultiv'ated and waste districts of the country 
(marsh, moor, or scree). Distinguish between the 
trees forming great plantations, those dotted in 
clumps above the landscape, and those following 
tlic watercourses. 

Pick out the villages an 9 towns visible, note 
their position relativ’cly to the topographical fea¬ 
tures observed, especially to the streams. Note 
that most are situated at a confluence, bend, ford, 
bridge, or at the point where the river enters the 
plain. See if they are arranged in lines, or more 
eijually distributed over the district. In the 
former case the explanation may be a line of 
springs* of waterfalls, the geological reason for 
which might be explained to*the elder pupils. 
Note how the fatmhouses and buildings are dis¬ 
tributed, and encourage pupils to make rough 
sketches of the country they see. This will pro¬ 
bably be difficult at Jirst for most children ; but they 
can understand and even make a very diagram¬ 
matic map. The drawing class might occasionally 
try to sketch Itlie outlines of the hills instead of 
copying ingenious intricacies indoors. As the 
world IS three dim*ensional, it is well to accustom 
pupils tQ observ’e*three-dimensional objects. 

Pupils should be taught to describe accurately 
and concisely, in properly constructed sentences, 
the country they see around them. The excur¬ 
sions might be looked upon as practical work in 
connection with the English class, as well as in 
connection with t&e Geography class. 

To Read tlte Map. —Tak# a i-inch ordnance map 
(preferably with brown hill-shading, if it can be 
obtained for that sheet), as well as maps of 
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smaller scales (such as Bartholomew’s 1 -inch or 
Philip’s or Johnston’s ^-inch maps). Examine 
and compare them with the actual landscape. 

First Orient the Map. To find the S., u.se the 
Sun. The simple r^e is to point the sniaJl hand 
of a watch to the Sun, and when hand and shadow 
are in one line, to take half the angle this makes 
with the XII on the watch. This gives the south 
line. Lay the map with its south side turned to 
the .south. (A compass may be used. The dilTe- 
rencef between true.and magnetic north should be 
pointed oat.) 

The map may also be oriented by first finding 
on it the point where one is, and then some pro¬ 



minent object in the landscape, and so .setting 
the map that the line between these two places 
coincides with the one between them on the map. 

Note the scale of the map examined, not only 
the plumber of miles to an inch, but the actual 
fraction which it represents of the real ground. 
Suppose it is one inch to one mile— i.e., i : btj tf.o 
of nature, i : lo of an inch on the map represents 
176 yards. Measure 176 yards, ^and compare it 
with r : 10 of an inch. 

Pick out some of the more prominent features 
in the landscape—a hill, a church tower, a railway 
bridge. Get the pupil to say in what direction 
they lie. Identify the places on the map. Then, 
by using a circular baij^ on which the cardinal 
points have been fixed (or a transparent protractor 
with these points marked, or the compass card), 
compare the guess of the pupils with flie true 
direction. % 

Ask the pupils to estimate the distances of the.se 
objects from the petint of observation. Then let 
them measure the distances on the map. Calcu¬ 
late from these measurements the actual distances, 
and compare them with the answers given. 

From a point in the plain the heights of different 
summits and passes should ba •estimated, and 
compared with measurements and with the figures 
given on the map, less the herg^^of the point of 
observation above the sea. , 

A simple way of measuring a height is to take a 
long pole and set it in the ground. Move back¬ 
wards until a line from the eye, E (Fig. 1), just 
touches the top of the pole P and the point S of 
which the height is to be measured. Measure the 
distance ER from‘the ^ole, and the height PR of 
the t«p of the pole above the eye.* Now move 
either backwards or forwards in the plane con¬ 
taining pole and summit a convenient number of 


paces, RR', and set up another similarly sized 
pole or reset the old one, and repeat the observa¬ 
tion. Draw these two poles, PQ and P'Q', and 
the positions of alignment E and E' at the eye 
level, on a convenient^scale on a piece of paper, and 
draw a line from tho*position of the eye through 
that on the top of the poTe in both cases (EPS and 
E'P'S). I'he intersection of these two lines, S, gives 
the position of the summit, and its height, HS, 
above the base on the same scale, which may be 
converted into feet. . 

I'he distance of an inaccessible object, O (Fig. 2), 
may be* measureth as follows: Walk forwards a 
known distance AB in the line of AO, then a con¬ 
venient and known distance I 3 C, perpcndicul.ar 



D r 


thereto from C ; and at right angles to I 3 C move 
:i distance equal to 43 A*. Move a pole P along 
PC until it lies in the line OD, and measure its 
distance from C. 'I'hen AO - AB + BO, and 
BO : CD BP ; PC. 

11 the distance of the summit in the previous 
example was fietermined, only one observation 
fiom E would be necessary, for the position of 
S on liP projected and its perpendicular distance 
above the base could be measured. 

Examine all ,the features studied on previous 
exci^rsions, and compare them one by one with 
their representation on the map. Practise pupils 
in describing features both from the map and from 
the country. In the former case turn to the coun¬ 
try after reading the map ; in the latter turn to the 
map after reading the country. 

Excursions may profitably be made to regions 
which have previously been studied at school on 
the map, and described in writing by each pupil. 
On the actual excursion let the description made 
from the map be very l arefully compared with the 
real laiulscape, ^nd corrected. 


The Study of Geography. —Pure geography, with its placi<] 
aloofness and its far-slrctcliing outlook, combined sometimes 
With a too rigid devotion to the facts and conclusions of strict 
geographical research, is apt to incline many .scientific minds to 
an admiiable, quiet-eyed cosmopolitanism—the cosmopolitanism 
of the cloistered college or the lecture theatre. It, perhaps, 
also at jimes h.as a tendency to create in purely acadepiic 
students a feeling of half disdain or of amicable irritability 
against those who love the science for its political and sucia) 
suggestiveness and elucidations. Thus there is a possible 
danger that geographers of high intellectual calibre, with en¬ 
thusiasms entirely scholarly, may come to underrate nationality 
and to look^pon the world and mankind as the units, and upon 
people and confederacies and amalgamations merely as specific 
instances of the general type.—Sir George S. Robertson, K.C.S.I. 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
AS AN AID TO LANGUAGE TEACHING. 

By Nicvii.l.n \V. Boss, B.A. (Canlati.), U. i-a I,. (Paris). 
Assistant-Master in Daver Collctjc. 

N ot the least striking peculiarity of French 
and German boys is tlie accuracy with 
which they learn to pronounce a language. 
While on a visit, a .short tirrie ago, to a friend wlio 
is rector of a liilrgerschule ,;in Nortli Germany, I 
had the opportunity of taking some of his classes 
for a few hours, and I was greatly impressed with 
the ease and correctness with which the boys and 
girls of about fourteen years r)f age were able to 
read English. Not only did they pronounce the 
words correctly, but they were able to use them 
readily in answer to any que.stion asked bearing 
on the text. This excellence, too, was not merely 
confined to one or two pupils, but was general, 
with barely an exception in the whole class. No 
doubt these good results are cliielly due to the 
admirable methods adopted in Germany in teach¬ 
ing languages—methods which teachers in England 
are fortunately beginning to adopt. Hut whatever 
method is adopted, I am tmrp much help might be 
gained by utilising the system of International 
Correspondence in our schools. 

For the sake of those teachers who are not 
acquainted with the working of tlie system, I will 
state briefly of what it consists. l#oys and girls of 
about the same age and capability are placed in' 
communication with one another, and are expected 
to exchange a letter at least once a fortnight. The 
correspondence commences, for instance, in Eng¬ 
lish, and a reply is sent in Engfish, followed by 
letters in French or German, and so on. Le'tters 
can only be sent abroad to school addresses. The 
correspondents generally correct the letters re¬ 
ceived and return them. 

There can be little doubt of the utility of this 
system as a means of true education and of ac¬ 
quiring a living language, while it is invaluable 
for brightening the hum-drum monotony of the 
usual school exercises and compositions. W^e all 
know how hard it is to awaken a boy’s interest 
in cut-and-dried sentences and idioms; he does 
not seem to realise the fact of the’ir every-'day use, 
of their necessity to express the simplest thought. 
Gnly those, however, who have tried this corre¬ 
spondence with their pupils know how those same 
sentences and idioms seem to become imbued with 
life and reality to a boy who reads them in a 
friend's letter. The sort of sympathy which exists 
between correspondents—especially between boys 
—-impresses the very language in which the 
thoughts are expressed op a boy’s memory. He 
remembers the thought so expressed because it 
'interests him, and in remembeiing the idea un¬ 
consciously retains the very words. In this way 
a number of phrases and idioms are gradually 
acquired without any effort, and, what is more 
important, they mean more to the pupil ’than any¬ 
thing learnt in school work. 


This almost unconscious acquiring of sentences 
forms a fair beginning for ultimate fluency in 
speaking, w'hich can only be attained by learning 
to think in the language, never by attempting to 
translate as one speaks. Tlfls necessity for trying 
to think in the language is particularly noticeable 
when a correspondent’s letter has to be answered. 
The boy has to remember a large number of words 
and phrases to enable him to produce a sufficiently 
long leltfer, and it is all the better if he is too lazy 
to make a free use of his dictionary and grammar. 
This soil of letter provides him with a splendid 
course of mental gymnastics, as th< mere fact of 
having to turn what he wants to say to fit his 
vocabulary will improve his prose compositions. 
Again, the letters received contain many ordinary 
words and idioms which are continually recurring, 
but which are much less frequently met with in 
the classical authors he reads in school work. 
These words become, perhaps, the surest portion 
of his vocabulary, especially if he brings them to 
his teacher for explanation. Often boys have 
asked me whether some ordinary colloquial ex¬ 
pression in their letters was thp one in general 
use ; thus they become more at home with the 
language and begin to feel it is real. 

It is a common but'truc saying, that the best 
education is obtained by travel. It is of the form 
of travelling in a country to study its language and 
literature, its people and their customs, that I 
would say a word in connection with International 
Cprrespondcnce. I think we ought to recognise in 
it a distinct step in the direction of a more im 
partial judgment of other nations. A boy has a 
correspondent, say, in France; what he hears 
about the place his friend lives in, and of the 
people he talks'about, arouses his interest, and he 
goes there to pay his friend a short visit. 

Even during this short stay he makes a start in 
conversational French, and obtains a wider and 
truer insight into the life and customs of the 
French people than he could otherwise have done. 
In fact, if we can only make this correspondence a 
means of drawing other nations nearer to us, and 
making* clearer to us in what they excel, and in 
what we are deficient, it will ftamp the system 
with a real and lasting value. 

The English language wa^ in the past consi¬ 
dered sufficient for most foreign business trans¬ 
actions, and other, nations acquired it to have 
dealings with us. This was satisfactory as long 
as we had undisputed command of the markets. 
But now *, that* ,that is no longer the case, it 
is time we entered into competition with the 
foreigner on his own lines, and this is more 
particularly wh 5 t*concerns us here. From learn¬ 
ing English for the purpose of trading with us, 
the foreigner (especially the German) has learnt 
other languages, and is now pushing his trade 
all over the world. Whereas we are only half¬ 
hearted in our efforts to do the same, and only 
half convinced ol its necessity. We must send 
our sons whd are intended for business abroad to 
acquire two or three languages. Here, again, the 
system of correspondence will be found of immense 
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use. It will greatly reduce the sort of objection 
many Englishmen have to leaving their country 
for the lengthy stay in a foreign one requisite for 
learning to fluently speak the language. The first 
few months of this visit are, no doubt, oft^n un¬ 
pleasant ones, sometimes even unproductive owing 
to the difficulty of making congenial acquaintances 
for the sake of conversation. If the acquaintance 
is made beforehand, by a year’s correspondence, 
for example, the wrench at leaving school, home 
and friends ig softened, and opportunities for 
social intercourse and progress in the language 
invariably follows. 

A.notber point in this connection, and often an 
important one, is the facility this correspondence 
affords for becoming acquainted with a suitable 
family in which to place a boy. The difficulty 
sometimes experienced in this matter, especially in 
the case of French families, is often very great, 
and is frequently overcome by the recommenda¬ 
tions of a correspondent. 

Objections have of course been raised at different 
times as to the desirability of introducing the 
system of International Correspondence into our 
schools. No douljt the great objection to be 
found with the scheme is the possible intro¬ 
duction into a school of*’ harmful and vicious 
ideas, which are considered by some to be the 
especial property of foreign schools, wherefore* 
some headmasters have felt reluctant to allow 
the plan to be introduced into their schools. But 
I venture to maintain that these fears are groun 4 - 
less, %ven if one admits—which I utterly refuse 
to do—that the mere fact of the boy being 
foreign is synonymous with his being vicious. 
Surely any boy, of any nationality, would be 
incapable of writing ahything harrhful to a mere 
correspondent. The very fact of the acquaintance 
being only possible through the medium of the 
pen would make him hesitate to jeopardise its 
continuance by any hasty word or hint. 

A greater danger exists in the possible im¬ 
portation into a school 8f illustrated papers and 
other pernicious literature. But it seems to me 
that this can be so easily checked. One need only 
restrict the sending, of letters to school addresses, 
and simply inspect the correspondence before 
handing it over. I^ always make it clear to 
my boys that I reserve the right to open any pack¬ 
age I see fit, and 1 find that they are very pleased 
if one asks to read their letters. Another pre¬ 
caution against such dangers is a careful selection 
of those allowed to receive letters.«uln ayy aise, a 
refusal to entertain the idea of this correspondence 
is a very strong attitude to adofft in the matter. 

Many teachers, perhaps, would"f 7 iink thqsystem 
worth a trial if it were not for their doubts as to 
the possibility of maintaining the boys’ interest in 
the matter. Some boys, of course, get tired of 
everything ; but the greater number soon discover 
what a charm this letter-writing adds to their 
school work. The reason is plain*. In construing, 
for inst,anco, the mere fatft of running Stress words 
which they have become familiar with in their 
correspondence, and which perhaps they now find 


have a different meaning there, gives them a 
curious amount of pleasure. Then, again, they 
have an object in trying to improve their French 
or German, viz., to improve on the last letter they 
wrote to their friend, to be able to ask their corre¬ 
spondent whether he .‘does not understand them 
better this time. The spirit of sport natural to 
every boy will maintaifi his interest by the very 
attempt to try and beat the last letter he received 
in style and information. A difficult task, for the 
French and German Ijoy’s letter as a composition 
wants a lot of beating j 

Artificial aids to, maintenance of interest may 
be mentioned : accepting letters written in French 
or Cierman as an alternative to an expected essay, 
offering a smali prize for the best letter in a form 
during the term, and so forth. All these, however, 
1 merely mention to condemn as quite unneces¬ 
sary. To show an interest in their, correspon¬ 
dence, to ask occasionally how they are getting on 
with the acquaintance, to sometimes read a letter 
aloud to the form, is all that is required to main¬ 
tain their interest. What an amount of enjoy¬ 
ment, too, the boys get from comparing notes 
about their different correspondents ! 

Some teachers have failed to see in the system 
more than an original ,and new way for boys with 
a taste for letter-writing to amuse themselves in 
discussing games. But surely a periodical inter¬ 
change of thoughts must eventually exhaust the 
subject of games, and lead to the discussion of 
something more-solid. I have seen letters of older 
boys which have contained, not only an exchange 
of ideas about well-known authors, but have 
touched on the pleasure to be derived from read¬ 
ing less well-known authors, with offers to lend 
the works in question. This style of correspon¬ 
dence must appeal to a teacher as a means of 
promoting the earnest study of a language, and as 
valuable for those boys who are never likely to go 
abroad, leading them to look further into the 
literature of a country under the guidance of a 
native of it. 

In conclusion, I should like to urge all who are 
interested in language-teaching not merely to 
weigh the arguments for and against introducing 
international correspondence, but where oppor¬ 
tunity permits, to try it, and see for themselves 
whether'\he results justify the permanent esta¬ 
blishment of the system into the work of a school. 

Modern Language Teaching in Belgium. —The Belgian 
boy on leaving school has learnt, if his study has been English, 
to read something of Milton and Shakespeare, Pitt and Burke ; 
he can ui)dorst.wd a speech, a lecture or a lesson given in 
English, provided that the speaker utters his words distinctly 
and deliberately ; he can express his own ideas in English, not, 
indeed, always very correctly A elegantly, but at least intelli¬ 
gibly, and so as to convey his thoughts with fair accuracy; he < 
does not possess all our idioms, nor all our peculiar turns of 
expression, but he pos.sesses the material out of which these are 
formed. English, as learnt by him, has contributed to enrich 
his intellect v^pth new ideas, new forms of thought, new figures of 
speech, and to open a new chapter in the history of language.— 
Prof. II. A. Strong. 
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OXFORD ].OCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1900. 

Hints from the Examiners’ Reports. 

T he 1al>les supplementary lo the Division 
Lists, together \VHh the lixaniiners’ Re¬ 
ports, of the Oxford Local lixaminalions 
held last July were published at the end of August. 
The remarks of the examiners are in many cases 
very helpful, inasmuch ae they definitely state 
common weaknesses ; and teachers wilt be glad to 
have their attention called to the most important 
of these. We have only taken notice of specific 
faults which can be easily remedied, but remarks 
upon the general standard of the papers will also 
be found in the official publications.' 

Senior Candidates.- -The examiners in Religious 
Knowledge report that in the (piestions on Genesis 
involving careful selection of facts and,arrangement 
of knowledge, lack of power was shown by all but 
a few. Attention is called to three weaknesses in 
the answers to the questions on Isaiah, viz., an un¬ 
familiarity with oriental history where it does not 
touch the history of the West, e.g., neatly all con¬ 
fuse Assyria and Babylon ; a want of comprehen¬ 
sion of Semitic religions, and of their difference 
from the religions of Greece and Romp ; and a ten¬ 
dency to take the surmises of modern commenta¬ 
tors for more than their authors intend. The 
answers to the, questions on St. John show that 
the narratives of this (iospel were, very frequently, 
confu.sed with those of the Syno{)tists ; and that 
geography and topography have been neglected. 

The English Grammar papers make it clear that, 
through frequent use of the tgfms employed in 
parsing and analysis, many of the candidates havt: 
lost con.sciousness of the precise grammatical force 
of such words as Strong, Irregular, Passive, Absolute, 
Finite. Only rarely have the grammatical signifi¬ 
cance, the every-day usage, and the etymological 
force of such terms been associated in the candi¬ 
dates’ minds. In many papers a correct definition 
of a noun sentence or an adverbial sentence was 
“ illustrated ” by an utterly wrong example. 

In English History answers covering much 
ground there was often a conspicuous want of pro¬ 
portion, some parts of the subjec^being treated with 
great detail, while others of equal importance were 
dismissed summarily or omitted altogether. Con¬ 
stitutional questions which made some demand 
upon the reflective powers were, in general, inade¬ 
quately done. 

Candidates in Latin are advised to avoid para¬ 
phrase, which is usually loose and valueless. In 
the Latin Grammar (luestions the prepositions and 
irregular verbs need much more attention ; while 
the candidates in higher-Latin exhibit a tendency 
to over-free translation. 

The most constantly recurring errors in French 
were (i) disregard of tense; (ii) awkward rendering 
of the partitive du, des, &c.; (iii) confusion between 
the present participle and the 3rd plur., pres, indie. 

1 To be obtained of Heurs. James Parker & Co. O.Yfoi(l. 


And ip German the order of words and word- 
formation requiiemore attention. 

The chief faults noticed in Arithmetic were a 
too great tendency to rely on forKiulae and a want 
of ability to deal with decimals. Of all the ques¬ 
tions, that which was least well done was the 
comparatively easy one on compound interest. 
This was due in most ca.ses to the above- 
mentioned faults, but in many to a use of approxi¬ 
mation methods without clearly understanding 
them. , 

The most noticeable weakness in the Euclid 
answers was arguing in a circle, which was very 
common in attempting to prove Euclid I., 34. 
This sometimes arose from the candidates not 
knowing the definition of a parallelogram. Much 
nonsense was written about parallel straight lines 
meeting at infinity—a conception the meaning of 
which had not been properly grasped. 

Junior Candidates.— The prevailing fault in 
the Religious Knowledge answ’ers was that insuffi¬ 
cient attention has been paid to the text of the 
books of Holy Scripture set for examination. 
Many of the papers sent in shovy, too, that manuals 
are used rather than the Bible itself. 

Few candidates perceived, in answering the 
Engli.sh Grammar questions, that the object of 
one of the verbs was an omitted relative, and the 
' conjunctive force of the relativ'c pronoun was not 
so generally pointed out as might have been ex¬ 
pected. 

, English History answers which could be “me¬ 
morised ” were generally well done; but the reverse 
was the rule with those requiring thought; e.g., 
the details of the Petition of Right or of the Battle 
of Dunbar were accurately given by a large 
majority of the candidates;‘ but comparatively few 
could relate the proceedings of the Long I’arlia- 
meiit or give a connected account of the reasons 
for the fall of James II. 

The Shakespeare papers showed clearly that 
a large number of candidates had learnt by heart 
accounts of characters, &c., and simply wrote 
them down frotti memory: they often introduced 
words* aifd phrases which they did not understand, 
and not uncommonly in many successive papers 
there appeared precisely the same account of a 
chaiacter or plot, differing in the spelling only. 

The continuous prose in the Latin examination 
w'as well done by many candidates; but the 
sentence produced a wretched exhibition of un¬ 
sound work. After making every allowance for 
the youth of'the candidates, the mistakes made 
were of such a character as to indicate that the 
methods of leaejung composition, in a very large 
number of centres, are unsatisfactory. For in¬ 
stance, the majority of candidates who did not 
attempt the continuous prose wrote “ niinim/« 
filiarum ” and “ es me««i hostm,” with many other 
blunders of the same class. 

In the French papers past participles are con¬ 
stantly used instead of a finite verb; infinitives 
are placed* directly aftef the auxiliary verbs, and 
prepositions are made to govern participles. The 
chief defects in the unprepared translation from 
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French seeni to be; (i) inaccurate rendering of 
tenses; (2) a tendency (among the weaker candi¬ 
dates) to write down sheer nonsense, in the 
hope that, even if the whole phrase be meaning¬ 
less, they may still get*marks for isolated wosds. 

The answers to the question on the Arithmetic 
paper asking for reasons why a fraction, when 
converted into a decimal, should produce a finite 
or recurring decimal were very unsatisfactory. 
Very few were at all to the point, and amcfng the 
more isitelligeni candidates the meaning of factor 
and multiple was evidently not clearly under¬ 
stood. The majority of candidates were able to 
find the square root of a fraction, but very few 
appeared to understand what is meant by “correct 
to three decimal places.” 

The definitions of Euclid are very badly known, 
and suggest the absence of proper explanation on 
the part of the teachers or the use of bad text¬ 
books. The majority of the candidates hardly 
appear to know what a definition is : e.g., a paral¬ 
lelogram was usually defined as a four-sided figure 
having its opposite sides equal and its opposite 
angles equal. As puclid devotes a proposition to 
the proof of this property of the parallelogram, it 
cannot very well be accepted as a definition. 

The most noticeable featifle of the work sent in 
in elementary science seemed to lie in the want of 
reasoning power shown by the candidates. A 
definition, as of the parallelogram of forces, was, 
as a rule, correctly given, but questions which 
required any originality of thpught were seldom 
answered well. The practical work was done 
somewhat better than the papers, the specific 
gravity determinations being, as a rule, quite good, 
though a fair number of candidates found that 
cork floating in water ‘possessed weight. In the 
chemical questions candidates were very apt to 
make up their minds as to what the gas or sub¬ 
stance they were working with consisted of, and 
then write down various properties which they 
could not have verified exMrirnentally. 

Preliminary Candidate. —In the English His¬ 
tory papers there is a conspicuous lack of accuracy 
in dates; an error of a century or more' is* quite 
common. Candida^ps should be taught to use 
common sense in this matter. “ Charles I.” and 
“ Charles II.” are written indifferently by many, 
whilst such vague expressions as “ the king's 
councillor” are far too frequent.^ It appears from 
the work shown up that many answers have been 
learnt by heart in anticipation of the questions. 
This is much to be deprecated, inawmuch as the 
mastery of the general history is usually sacrificed 
by this practice. '' 

Comparatively few answers in English Grammar 
show any grasp of the idea of a conditional mood. 
The examiners express a regret that teachers of 
this subject do not use a more uniform system of 
phraseology. The composition papers show great 
weakness in punctuation. 

= The weakest part *of the Latin* papers was the 
translation into Latin, whfch was intended to test 
the candidates’ knowledge of the commoner kinds 
of clause construction. Very few showed any 
No. 22, VoL. 2.] 
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appreciation of the difference in construction be¬ 
tween clause of purpose and of result. Another 
extremely common mistake consisted in putting 
the subject of a subordinate finite verb in the 
accusative. 

Carelessness was shown in writing accents, 
hyphens and the like in ^hd French papers. There 
was frequent weakness apparent in the use of the 
articles and personal pronouns, and there was 
considerable confusion between adjectives and 
adverbs, adjectives and pronouns. Many candi¬ 
dates were unable to spell French words with any 
approach <to correctness, a defect especially notice¬ 
able in the termination of verbs. 

In the Arithmetic papers there was a general 
reluctance to use practice, and> many candidates 
failed in decimals and the unitai'y method. 


THE TEACHING OF CHEMISTRY AND 
ITS DEVELOPMENT.* 

In (le-iling generally with the subject of the teaching of 
chemistry .is a branch of science U may lie well in the first place 
to consider the value of suen teaching as a means of general 
education, and to turn our attention for a few minutes to the 
development of the teaching of science in schools. 

The first school to give any practical instruction in chemistry 
was apparently the City of London School, at which, in the 
year 1S47, Mr. IlallVas appointed teacher of chemistry, and 
there he continued to teach until 1869.® Besides the lecture 
theatre and a room for storing apparatus, Mr. Hail’s depart¬ 
ment contained a long room, or rather passage, leading into the 
lecture theatre, and closed at each end with glass doors. In 
this room, which was fitted up as a laboratory, and used princi¬ 
pally as a preparation room for the lectures, Mr. Hall per¬ 
formed e.\periments with the few boys who assisted him with 
his lectures. As accommodation was at that time strictly 
limited, he used to sugge.st simple experiments and encourage 
the lioys to carry them out at home, and afterwards he himself 
would c-xaiuine the substances which they had made. 

From this small beginning the teaching of chemistry in the 
City of London School rapidly developed, and this school now 
possesses laboratories which compare favourably with those of 
any school in the country. 

The Manchester Grammar School appears to have been one 
of the first vo teach practical chemistry. In connection with 
this school a small laboratory was built in 1868; this was 
replaced by a larger one in 1872, and the present large 
laboratories, under the charge of Mr. Francis Jones, were 
opened in 1880. 

Dr. Marshall Watts, who was the first science master in this 
school, taught practical chemistry along with the theoretical 
work from the commencement in 1868. 

As laboratories were gradually multiplied it might be sup¬ 
posed that boys were given the opportunity to carry out exj 
periments which had a close cor,necCioa with their lecture-room 

I Abridged from an addreia, to the Chemical Section of the Britisll 
Association for the Advancement of Science, delivered by Prof. W. 
H. Perkin Jun., F.R.S., Prerident of the Section, on September 6tk, 
xgoo. 

3 Mr. A. T. Pollard, M.A., Hcadm.'ister of the City of London School, 

kindly inscitu^jed a Kearcb amon^ the bound copies of the bo^' teimliMri 
reports, and informs me that in ine School form of Terminal Report a 
heading for Chemistry was introduced in the year 1847, the year of Mr. 
Hall’s appointment. 
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courses. But the program hic of laboratory work which became 
all hut universal was the preiJaration of a few gases, followed by 
the practice of rpialitalivc analysis. The course adopted seems 
to have liecn largely biiill up on the best books of practical 
chemistry in use in the colleges at that time; but it was also, 
no doubt, largely’ inlluenced by Ihe requirements of the syllabus 
of Ihe Science and Ait Department, which contained a scheme 
for teaching practical chemistry. Even down to quite recent 
times it was in many schools still not considered essential that 
boys should have practical instruction in connection with lectures 
in chemistry. ^ 

A Keport “on the best means {or promoting Scientific Edu¬ 
cation in Schools ” having been jvescnled to .the Dundee 
Meeting of this Association in 1S67, and published in 1868, a 
Committee of the Brilisli Associ.ition was appointed in 1S87 
“for the purpose of inquiring and reportjng uixm the present 
methods of leaching chemistry.” Tlie well-known Report which 
this Committee presented to the Newca.sllc Meeting in 1889 
insisted that it was worth while to teach chemistry in .schools, 
not so much*for the usefulness of the information iinpaited as 
for the .special mental di.scipline it afforded if the scientific 
method of investigating nature were employed. It w.as argued 
that “ learners should be pul in the altitude of di-scoverers, and 
led to make observ.alions, experiments, and inferences for them¬ 
selves,” And .ince there can he little progress without measure¬ 
ment, it was pointed out that the experimental work would 
necessarily be largely of a quaytiialivc eharacter. 

I’rofcssoi H. E. Armstrong, in 'a paper read at a conference 
at the Health Exhibition five years before this, had fore¬ 
shadowed much that was in this Report, lie also drew up a 
detailed scheme for “a course of elementary instruction in 
physical science,” which was included in llie Report of the 
Committee, and it cannot be doubted ih.il this scheme and the 
labours of the Committee have had a very marked influence‘on 
the development of the teaching of practical chemistry in 
schools. That this influence has been great will be admitted 
when it is understood that schemes based on the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Committee are now includciT in the codes for both 
elementary day-schools and evening continuation-schooR. The 
recent syllabuses for elementary and advanced courses issued by 
the Incorporated Association of Headmasters and liy the Oxford 
and Cambridge local boards and others arc evidently directly 
inspired by the ideas set forth liy the Committee. 

The Department of .Science and An has also adopted some of 
the suggestions of the Committee, and a revised syllabus was 
issued by the Department in 1S95, in which qualitative analysis 
i.s replaced by quantitative experiments of a .simple form, and by 
other tyrercises .so framed “as to prevent answers being given 
by students who have obt.ained their information from books or 
oral instruction.” This was a very con'fcderable ac'vance, but it 
must be admitted that there is nothing in the .syllabus which en¬ 
courages, or even suggests, placing tlie learners in the attitude 
of discoverers, and this, in the opinion of the Committee of this 
Association, is vital if the teaching is to have educational value. 

Many criticisms have been passed upon the 1889 Report, It 
has been said that life is much too short to allow of each 
individual advancing from the known to the unknown, accord¬ 
ing to scientific nielliods, and that even were this not so, loo 
severe a tax is made upon the powers of boys and girls. In 
answer to the second point, k will be conceded that while it is 
doubtless futile to try to teach chemistry to young children, on 
the other hand experience has abundantly shown that the 
average schoollxiy of fourteen or fifteen can, with much success, 
investigate such problems as were studied in the researches of 
Black and Scbecle, of Priestley and Cavendish and Lavoisier, 
and it is quite remarkable with what interest such young students 
carry out this class of woik. 


I believe that in the determination of a suitable school course 
in experimental science this principle of historical development 
is a very valuable guide, although it is not laid down in the 1889 
Report of the British As.sociati(>n. ^ 

The application of this principlf will lead to the .study of the 
solvent action of water, of crystallisation, and of the separation 
of mixtures of solids before the investigation of the composition 
of water, and also before the investigation of the phenomena of 
combustion. It will lead to the investigation of hydrochloric 
acid before chlorine, and especially to the postponement of 
atomic and molecular theories, chemical equations, and the 
laws of chcmiral combination, untihthe student has rJally suffi¬ 
cient knowledge to understand how these* theories came to be 
nccess.iry. 

There can be no doubt that this new system of teaching che¬ 
mistry in schools has been most successful. Teacheis are de¬ 
lighted with the results which have already been obtained, and 
those whom I have had the opportunity of consulting, directly 
and indirectly, c.innol kpeak too highly of their satisfaction at 
the di.sappearance of the old system of qualitative analysis, and 
the institution of Ihe new order of things. Especially I may 
mention in this connection the excellent work which is being 
carried on under the supervision of Dr. Bevau Lean at the 
Friends’ .School in Ackw'orlli, where the boys have attained 
results which arc f.ir in advance of .inything which would have 
been thought possible a few years .since. 

It is, of course, obvious Ib.al if a schoollioy is made to take 
the attitude of a discoverci'iiis progre.ss may appear to be slow. 
But does this matter? Mtjst boy.s will not become professional 
chemists; but if while at school a boy learns how to learn, and 
how to “ make knowledge ” ' by working out for himself a few 
problems, a habit of mind will be formed which will enable 
^hira in future years to look in a scientific spirit at any new 
problems which may face him. When school-days art past the 
details of the preparation of hydrogen may have been forgotten; 
but if it was really understood at the time that it could not be 
decided at once whether the gas was derived from the acid or 
from the metal, «r from the wale-, or in part from the one and 
in part from the other, an attitude of scepticism and of .suspended 
judgment will have been fqrmed which will continue to guard 
from error. 

In the new system of teaching chemistry in schools much 
attention must necessarily be given to weights and measure¬ 
ments ; indeed, the work mviu-.t lie largely of a quantitative kind, 
and it is in this connection that an important note of warning 
has b^cn sounded by several teachers.* They consider, very 
rightly, that it is important to point out clearly to the scholar 
that science does not consist of measvVement, but that measure¬ 
ment is only a tool in the hand of the imiuircr, and that when 
once suflicienl skill has been devcjopeil in its use it should be 
cm])loycd only with a distinct object. Measurements should, 
in fact, be m.ade only,In reference to some actual problem which 
appears to be really worth solving, not in the accumulation of 
aimless details. 

And, o| cours.'„a 11 research carried out must be genuine and 
not sham, and all assumption of the “obvious” must be most 
carefully guarded aga'inst. But the young scholar must, at the 
same tjme, not 'ib^et that, although the scientific method is 
necessary to enable him to arrive at a result, in real life it is the 
answer to the problem which is of the most importance.* 

Although, then, there has been so much discussion, during 
the last ten years, on the subject of teaching chemistry in 
schools, and such steady progress has been made towards de- 

” ■■■— ' ■■■■ • ' ' ' ■ ■ - nrii.i.r. 

1 C/. Prof. I. G. Maugregor in IVatwrv, September, 1890. 
a H. Picton in Tun Schuoi.Woklu, November, 1899; Bevan Lean, 
iHd , February, 1890. ' 

8 ty. Mrs. Bryant, “ Special Reports on Kiiucatioiial Subjects," vol. 11., 

p. ITS- 
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vising a really satisfactory system of teaching the subject to 
young boys and girls, it is certainly very remarkable that practi¬ 
cally nothing has been said or written bearing on the training 
which a student who wishes to become a chemist is to undertake 
at the close of his Ichool-days at the college or university in 
which his education is continued. • 

One of the most rcmarkaiile points, to my mind, in connec¬ 
tion with the teaching of chemistry is the fact that, although the 
science has been advancing year by year with such unexampled 
rapidity, the course of training which the student goes through 
during his first two years at most colleges is still praftically the 
.same a* it was tlvirly or ^forty years ago. Then, as now, after 
preparing a fgw of the principal gases, the student devotes the 
bulk of his first year to qualitative analy.sis in the dry and wet 
way, and his second year to quantitative analysis, and, although 
the methods employed in teaching the latter may possibly have 
undergone some slight modification, llicre is certainly no great 
difference between the routine of simple salt and mixture fol¬ 
lowed by quantitative analysis practised at the pre.senl day and 
tiiat which was in vogue in tlie days of our fathers and grand¬ 
fathers. 

The system of examination which has been developed during 
the last twenty years has done much harm, and is a source of 
great difficulty to any conscientious teacher who is possessed of 
originality, and is desirous, particularly in special cases, of 
leaving the beaten traA. 

In our colleges and universities most of the students work for 
some definite examination—frecyjently for the Bachelor ofc 
Science degree—cither at their own university or at the 
University of London. 

For .such degrees a perfectly definite course is prescribed amf 
must be followed, because the questions which the candidate 
will have to answer at his examination are based on a syllabus 
whichj is either published or is known by precedent to iic 
required. The course which the teacher is obliged to leach is 
thus placed beyond his individual power of alteration, except in 
minor details, and originality in the teacher is thereby dis¬ 
couraged ; he knows that all students must face the same 
examination, and he must*urge the backward man through 
exactly the .same course as his more talented neighbour. 

In almost all examinations salts or mixtures of salts are given 
for qualitative analysis. “ Determine the constituents of the 
simple salt A and of the mixture B ” is a favourite examination 
formula ; and as some practical work of this sort is sure to be 
set, the teacher knows that he Ihust contrive to get one and all 
of his students into a condition to enable them to answer such 
questions. If, then, one considers the great amounb of work 
which is reciuired from the present-day student, it is not sur¬ 
prising that every aia to rapid preparation for examination 
should be accepted with delight liy the teacher ; and thus it 
comes about that tables art elaborated in every detail, not only 
for qualitative analysis in inorganic chemistry, but, what is fat 
worse, for the detection of some arbitftiry selection of organic 
substances which may be set in the syllabus for the examination. 

I question whether any really competent teacher will be found 
to recommend this system as one of cSlfcatioiftl value, or 
calculated to bring out and train the faculty of original thought 
in students. If, then, the present sys^en^i^so unsatisfactory, it 
will natuially be asked, How are students to be trained, and 
how are they to be examined so as to find out the extent of the 
knowledge of their subject which they have acquired ? 

In dealing with the first part of the question—that is, the 
training best suited to chemists—I can, of course, only give 
ray own views on the subject—views wftich, no doubt, may 
differ much from those oT many of the teachers present at this 
meeting The objects to be 'attained arc, in Tny opinion, to 
give the student a sufficient knowledge of the broad facts of 


chemistry, and at the same time so to arrange his practical work 
in particular as to always have in view the training of bis faculty 
of original thought. 

I think it will be conceded that any student, if he is to make 
his mark in chemistry by original work,’ must ultimately spe¬ 
cialise in some branch of ^he subject. It may be possible for 
some great minds to do valuable original work in more than one 
branch of chemistry, but thege are the exception.s ; and as time 
goes on, and the mass of facts accumulates, this will become 
mure and more impossible. Now a student at the commence¬ 
ment of his career rarely knows which branch of the subject 
will fascinate him most, and I think, therefore, that it is 
necessary, in the first plaqe, to do all that it possible to give 
him a ihovoiigh grountkng in all branches of the subject In 
my opinion the student is taken over too much ground in the 
lecture courses of the present day ; in inorganic chemistry, for 
example, the study of the rare metals and their reactions might 
lie dispensed with, as well as many of the more difficult chapters 
of physical chemistry, and in organic chenii.stry such compli¬ 
cated problems as the constitutions trf uric afcid and the members 
of the camphor and lerpene series, &c., might well be left out. 
As matters stJnd now, instruction must be given on these 
sulijccts simply because questions bearing on them will probably 
he asked at the examination. 

And here, perhaps, I might make a confession, in which I do 
not ask my fellow-teachers to join me. My name is often 
attached to chemistry papers which I should be sorry to have to 
answer ; and it seems to me th% Standard of examination papers, 
and especially of honours Examination papers, is far too high. 
Should we dcm.ind a pitch of knowledge which our own 
experience tells us cannot be maintained for long ? 

In dealing with the question of teaching practical chemistry 
it may be hoped, in the first place, that in the near future a 
sound training wilP be given in elementary science in most 
schools, very much on the lines which I mentioned in the first 
part of this address. The student will then be in a fit state to 
undergo a thoroughly .satisfactory course of training in inorganic 
chemistry during his^rst two years at college. Without wishing 
in an^ way to map out a definite course, I may be allowed to 
suggest that, instead of much of the usual qualitative and 
quantitative analysis, practical exercises similar to the following 
will lie found to be of much greater educational value:— 

(1) The careful experimental demonstration of the funda¬ 
mental laws of chemistry and physical chemistry. 

(2) The preiiaration of a scries of compounds of the more 
important metals, either from their mote common ores or from 
the metals themselves. With the aid of the compounds thus 
prepared, the reactions of the metals might be studied and the 
similarities and differences between the different in|itals’ then 
carefully noted. 

(3) A ciUtrsc in whfch the student should investigate in certain 
selected cases;— (a) the conditions under which action takes 
place; (/>) the nature of the products formed; (r) the yield 
obtained. If he were then to proceed to prepare each product 
in a state of purity, he would be doing a series of exercises of 
the highest educational value. 

(4) The determination of the combining weights of some of 
the more important metals. This is in most cases comparatively 
simple, as the determination of the combining weights of 
selected metals can be very accurately carried out by measttri|lg 
the hydrogen evolved when anvacid acts upon them. 

Many other exercises of a similar nature will readily suggest 
themselves, and in arranging the course every effort should be 
made to induce the student to consult original papers and to 
avoid, as far as possible, any tendency to mere mechanical 
work. The exact nature of such a course must, however, neces¬ 
sarily be left very much in the hands of the teacher, and the 
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details will no doubt require much consideration ; but I feel 
sure that a course of practical inorganic chemistry could be 
constructed which, while teaching all the important facts which 
it is necessary for the student to know, will, at the same time, 
constantly tend to develop his faculty of original thought. 
Supposing .such a course were udppted (and the experiment 
is well worth trying), there still* remains the problem of 
how the student who has had tljis kind of training is to be 
examined. 

With regard to his theoretical work there would be no diffi¬ 
culty, as the examination could be conducted on much the 
same lines as at the present time, dii the case of the practical 
examination, I have long felt that the only satisfactory method 
of arriving at the value of a .student’s placlical knowledge is by 
the inspection of the work which he has done during the whole 
of his course of study, and not by depending on the rc.sults of 
one or two days’ set examination. I think that most examiners 
will agree with me that'the pre.sent system of exandnation in 
practical chcmi.stry is highly unsatisfactory. This is, perhaps, 
not so apparent in the case of the qtialitativc analysis of the 
usual simple Siift or mixture ; hut when the student has to do a 
quantitative exercise, or when a problem is set,'the results sent 
in arc frequently no indication of the value of the student’s prac¬ 
tical work. Leaving out of the question the possibility of the 
student being in indifferent health during the short period of 
the practical examination, it not infrequently happens that he, 
in his excitement, has the misfortune to upset a beaker wlien 
his quantitative determination is nearly finished, and as a result 
he loses far more marks than he Should do for so simple an 
accident. 

Again, in attacking a problem he has usually only time to tiy 
one method of solution, and if this does not yield satisfactory 
results he again loses marks ; whereas in the ordinary course of 
his practical work, if he were to finrl that iVie first method was 
faulty he would try other methods, until he ultimately arrived 
at the desired result. 

It is difficult to see why such an unsatisfactory system as this 
might not be replaced by one of inspection, which I think 
could easily be so arranged as to work well. A student taking, 
say, a three years’ course for the degree of Bachelor of ^cictice 
might be required to keep very careful notes of all the pr.-ictical 
work which he docs during this course, and in order to avoid 
fraud his notebook could from time to time be initialled by the 
professor or demonstrator in charge of the laboratory. An 
inspection of these notebooks could then he made at suitable 
times by the examiners for the degree, by which means a very 
good idea would be obtained of the scope of the work which 
the student had been eng.aged in, and, if thought necessary, a 
few questions could easily be asked in regard to the work so 
presented. Should the examiners wi.sh to further test the 
candidate by giving him an examination, 1 submit tNat it would 
be much better to set him some exercise of the nature of a 
simple original investigation, and to allow him two or three 
weeks to carry this out, than to depend on the hurried work of 
two or three days. 

The object which I had in view in writing this address was to 
call attention to the fact that our present system of training in 
chemistry does not appear to develop in the student the power 
of conducting original research, and at the same time to en- 
dftavour to suggest some means by which a more satisfactory 
state of things might be broughfahout. I have not been able, 

I within the limits of this address, to consider the conditions of 
study during the third year of the student’s career at college, or 
to discuss the increasing necessity for extending that course and 
insisting on the student carrying out an adequate original 
investigation before granting him a degree, but I ,hope on some 
future occasion to have the opportunity of returning to this very 
important part of the subject. 


EUUCATIONAL TOPICS AT THE 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

Proposed Edncntlonal Section. —Though more directly 
concerned with the advancement of science, the BritLsh Asso¬ 
ciation has for many years exerted a powerful influence upon 
the teaching of science in schools and colleges. The rapid 
increase in the number of papers read each year in the various 
sections has, however, made it more and more difficult to find 
time to discuss educational questions, though their importance 
has been fully recogni.sed. Indeed, on more than one uccasion 
the methods of teaching particular ‘subjects have formed the 
subjects chosen by the pre.sidents for the addres.ses in Iheir 
seclion.s. I’rofessor Perkin’s address this year on the Teaching 
of Chemistry, abstracted on p. 377, is a case in point. 

Many men of science have felt for some time that more 
attention should, if possible, be given to educational matters, 
and, at the invitation of. Professor Armstrong, a representative 
body of members of the British Association met this year at 
Bradford to consider the question of a new Educational 
Section. Though at the beginning of the meeting there was 
a widespread feeling that, to begin with, a day’s conference 
would be quite sufficient, yet, before the end of the discussion, 
it was unanimously agreed that a new section was necessary if 
the attention which scientific methods of education deserve was 
to be secured. The following resolution was carried without a 
single dissentient:—“That 'he Committees of Sections be re¬ 
quested to recommend the desirability of considering whether 
the annual meetings of the Association may not he utilised for 
the discussion of questions relating to the scientific methods of 
education either by the holding of a conference on the subject, 
or by appointing a special section for the consideration of such 
(lucstions.’’ . 

The resolution has been brought before the Council of the 
Association, and it is to he hoped, in the interests of rational 
education in science, that they will establish the section sug¬ 
gested. 

Peoples of the British Isles.— Professor John Khys, who 
this year presided over the Anthropological Section, in his 
address dealt with the early ethnology of the British Isles, 
approaching the subject from the points of view of folklore 
and philology. His conclusions may he summed up as 
follows:— 

The first race in possession d? the British Isles consisted of a 
small, swarthy population of mound-dwellers, of an unwarlike 
dispositi:>n, much given to magic and wizardry, and perhaps of 
Lajipish affinities; its attributes have bc^n exaggerated or other¬ 
wise distorted in the evolution of the Little People of our fairy 
tales. The next race consisted of a taller, blonder people, with 
blue eyes, who tattooed themselves and fought b.ittles. These 
tattooed or Pictish people made the Mound Folk their slaves, 
and in the long run their language may be suppo.sed to have 
been modified by habits of speech introduced by tho.se slaves of 
theirs from their own idiom. The affinities of thelie Piets may 
be called I'lbyan, a^d possibly Iberian. Next came the Celts 
in two great waves of immigration, the first of which may have 
arrived as early as '•’t seventh century before our era, and con¬ 
sisted of *the real ancestors of some of our Goidels of the 
Milesian stock, and the linguistic ancestors of ail the peoples 
who have spoken Goidelic. That language may be defined as 
Celtican so modified by ih^ idioms of the population which the 
earlier Celts found in possession that its syntax is no longer 
Aryan. Then, about,the third century b.c., came from Belgica 
the linguistic ance-stors of the peoples who have spoken Bry- 
thonic; but, in the majority of cases concerned with modern 
Brythnnicf, they are to be regarded as Goidels who adopted 
Brythoiiic speech, and in so doing brought into that language 
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their Goidelic idioms, with the result that the syntax «f insular- 
Brythonic is no less non-Aryan than that of Goidelic, as may be 
readily seen by comparing the thoroughly Aryan structure of the 
few sentences of oldtjaulis^ extant. 

Geography in Elementary Schools.— In a very inSeresting 
address to the Geography section, Mr. T. G. Rooper described 
the attempts which have been made to improve the teaching of 
geography in the elementary schools of the West Riding. The 
chief reforms have been in the direction of the intelligent stiuly 
of local maps and models, and in object-lessons whfth expl.sin 
the principles of physical^geography. The reliefs and models 
led up to the art of reading maps and to the demand for bettor 
maps. Maps must interpret nature, and map reading is the 
converse of the process of studying home geography. In 
studying home geography the child begins with a natural 
feature such as a river or hill, and learns how to represent it on 
paper. On the other hand, in reading a wall-map the scholar 
begins with the symbols or representations of natural features 
which he has not seen, and arrives by means of tlieni at the 
natural facts which such symbols represent. Hence tlie 
extreme importance of the right study of home geography and 
local models and reliefs. The scholar has to be taught with 
care how to translate the symbols of the wall-rnap back into the 
forms of nature which they, however inadequ.itely, represent. 
The value of grapliic wCrk in teaching geography is now insisted 
on. The mere copying and colouring maps of various parts of 
the world is rather an exercise ip,drawing than in geogr.aphy.* 
Each map should he drawn to serve some definite purpose. It 
should disentangle from a complex whole some particular part 
which analysis brings to light, and illustrate it with precision 
and simplicity. Further, the sketch-maps should proceed from 
simpler studies to more complex, and no map should he made 
of a ctyintry as a whole until the leading features have boon 
ilealt with separately, and thus the “ constructive ” method of 
teaching geography is introduced. 

Commereial Geography in Education.— Mi. K. R. Wethey 
described at the Geography section a three years’ course of 
lectures on commercial geography which is given to the teachers 
of the West Riding. The course includes:—(i.) the principles 
of commercial geography and their application to the British 
Empire ; (ii.) the commercial geography of foreign countries; 
(iii.) special trades and commodities. Several difficulties have 
been encountered in carrying out the work, the chief among 
these being the inadequ.ttc knowledge of general geography 
possessed by teachers. Mr. Wethey advocates a system of 
Government grants for commercial as well a.s tachnical and 
industrial education, aii^ has a very high opinion of the value 
of appropriate lantern slides. 

Science in Elementary Sohools. —Hr. J. H. Gladstone 
presented to the Chemisti^- section the annual report of the 
committee appointed by the British Association to watch the 
progress of science teaching in elementiflry schools. A remark¬ 
able increase is reported during the school year 1898-99 in the 
number of children receiving instruction in science, and the 
committee are of opinion that the abolTtion of individual 
examination in science subjects has Iteen received with favour 
by school managers and teachers. Thc*ri^vance which was 
noted last year in the work of the evening continuation schools 
docs not seem to have been maintained. Nearly all the subjects 
show a failing off, except elementary physics and chemistry, 
domestic science and navigation, wtiich give an increase, and 
horticulture and ambulance, which are practically stationary. 

Ebnonnal Children, —The committee concerned with mental 
and physical deviations from the normal among children in 
public elsmentary and other schools presented a report drawn up 
by Dr. Francis Warner. This report shows that thrf excellent 
work, generally associated with the name of Dr. Warner, with 


which our readers are familiar, has been steadily contij^ued. 
The observations made during the years 1892-94 of children 
exhibiting any abnormal nerve-sign have been arranged in groups 
its follows ;—(i.) children who presented nerve-signs in the face 
only; (ii.) those exhibiting in the hand only; (Ui.) those 
with eye-movements only defective, and (iv.) a group showing 
nerve signs in other parts the body only. Children with 
brain disorrierliness arc often dull, so are the children who are 
naturally delicate. Dull pupils often present defects in de¬ 
velopment as well as delicacy and brain disordcrliness needing 
special care and training. ^Departures from the normal ate 
more frequent among males; but the females with devek^- 
menial defect or brain Misorderliness are more apt to receive 
harm and to receive less good from their environment than 
males. It has been shown that good effects follow the em¬ 
ployment of physical training at school in diminishing the 
number of chddren with signs of braib disordcrliness and the 
proportion of dull pupils. 


TflE SCHOOL PULPIT. 

Notable Passages fkom Sermons Preached in Public 
Schools. 

School and Home.' 

Those of you who know anything of our own literature will 
remember how, in the bad days of the last century, the poet 
Cowper was sent from a home of the most exquisite delicacy 
and rcfineinenl to a |chuul in which reigned, uniepressed, those 
tj-nditions of cruelty, traditions of idleness, traditions of dis¬ 
obedience, traditions of every form of vice which, thank God, 
h.ive, as Iradition.s, been well-nigh swept away by the reviving 
earnestne.ss and decency of a better age. And you will re¬ 
member the consequyices. Depres.sed, unhinged, spirit-broken, 
by all he had been forced to undergo as a young and sensitive 
boy, a cloud of melancholy, verging at times on actual insanity, 
settled upon his mind, and all the happiness of his life suffered 
an awfid shipwreck. He has described that home, in all its 
tender sweetness, in the immortal “ Lines on the Receipt of his 
Mother’s Picture he has described that school in all its repul- 
.sive vilencss in the “Tirocinium." .... Now ia those 
d.iy.s many a sober, God-fearing man must have sent his sons to 
school, not ignorant, indeed, of the risks they ran, not even 
compelled by intellectual considerations or the necessities of 
modern life, but because, in spite of all, he thought that such a 
course might be morally the best. With many and many an 
earnest prater, perhaps w-ith many and many a sad misgiving, 
he would let his son pass from the quiet vicarage or countty 
house to the Eton, or Harrow, or Winchester of the eighteenth 
centnry, knowing that there he might forget to pray, knowing 
that he might learn there to blaspheme and break God’s laws, 
but knowing also that Gotl’s grace, if the boy sought it, would 
be sufficient for him; knowing that no power on earth couM 
make him go astray if he opposed to it a resisting will; knowing 
that the innocence of mere ignorance, and the negative goodness 
which doej but result from the artificial absence of temptatioi^ 
is a poor thing; knowing that? however sheltered from every 
wind of trial, no human soul can grow up without recognising« 
in itself the awful power to resist God's laws; knowing that 
such an impulse to disobedience must come to every soul with 


t From a !.erii|Dn on " School and Home " preached to the boys at ^^rl- 
liorough College by the Very Kev. Dean Farrar, when headmaster of me 
schooL The sermon it printed in full in "In the Days of tby Youth 
(Mwmillan). 
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its complete humanity ; knowin;;, in a word, that God’s will 
respecting ns is this : not that we slioidd remain wholly ignorant 
of the very existence ,of wrong, but that we should know and 
conquer, that we should see and pass it by. 

And many a sad expeiicnce of mr,ny a broken hearted parent 
who followed a different coHrse,would have shown that he was 
right. For the other method nimnst always fails. Often a boy, 
the child of religious parents, kept and sheltered by them as 
the apple of an eye, brought up, it may be, by their timid love 
in some country parsonage or the calm shadow of some old 
c.athcdral close, going forth, as, s'boner or later, he must go 
forth, unarmed to meet the sliock (ff the woild’s temptations, 
has fallen with a more tragic .suddenness into a completer ruin. 

. . . . Why, then, do your patents send you here ? Why 

do they not keep you at home? Might not a wise father, in 
the fewest pcissiblc words, tell you in answer that herein he is 
but following God’s appointed method in the probation of a 
human soul, anil that that method is, not to sliield it from the 
{>ossibdity of fivil, but to encour.sge and strengthen it in the 
deliberate choice of good ; not to shelter it from^all temptation, 
but with each temptation to provide also the way of esca|)e ; 
not to .stop the ears of His children against those voices which 
call them aside to the right hand or to the left, but to purge 
those ears so that they may listen to the high, authoritative and 
tender voice—th.rt still small voice which you hear every one of 
you, each in the deep of his own hc.irt, which ever rcimnd.s you 
of the one straight path, and uver^ utters, “This is the way>, 
walk ye in it.” 

Now you will be most sensible of such temptations as school 
life may bring—most inclined to pul them forward as a com¬ 
plaint or an excuse—if you have, indeed, succumbed lo them ; 
if on returning home you find that either(i,bome is ch.anged oi 
you are changed- - 

“ And, ICtSsi rainili.sr where he should he 
Ft«ls ah his happy privileges lost," 

.Some change, of course, there must hp, hut it need not be 
wholly painful. “ On a rock where we landed to tisli,’’ says a 
young emigrant in his journal, “ I espied a haichell, the first I 
had seen lor many years, and with its meekly-hanging head it 
told me long and melancholy tales of times gone by, never to 
return ; not that old scenes may not he revisited, and the sun¬ 
shine he bright as ever, and the flowers blossom .as then, but it 
is he who revisits them is past and gone—himself and not him¬ 
self; the heart that saw them is deasl, or worse, is changed, for 
that change kills not the memory, the long, lingering gaze after 
the fading past.” What, then, is this change? It is nothing 
less than the growth of individuality; the full sense of the living 
free will; the loneliness, the separation, the distinctness of each 
soul, as, “travelling daily farther from' the cast,® it realises 
that, like a sphere upon a plane, a human soul can only touch 
other souls at one single point; that each human soul is an 
island, and that it is surrounded by an unvoyageable sea. 


The first number of the Irish Si bool Monthly, a magazine of 
practical school work, was published this month. It is intended 
to as.sisl the national tcacliers of Ireland in overcoming the 
difficulties attendant upon the introduction of a nesk .system of 
national education. The Editor hopes to give in every number 
“ material which the teacher can use every day and every hour 
of the day.” A prominent characteristic of future issues is to 
be a series of “ Notes on Lessons” and other information under 
the headings of the different subjects of the new programme of 
the Commissioners of National Education in 'Ireland. The 
publication, which costs threepence a month, is published by 
Messrs. Blackie, at 89, Talbot btreet, Dublin. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

GENERAL. , 

TttE value of International CoAcspondence as an aid in 
the teaching of modern languages is becoming more recog¬ 
nised by teachers every year. There are still, however, many 
schools in which the plans, described by Mr. Neville Ross in 
another part of the present issue, have not been tried. We are 
satislied (kxt good results follow such correspondence, and have 
therefore arranged to help those of our rc.adcrs who may desire 
foreign coricspondents for the niemhers of their French or 
German classes. If modern language teacfiers will send the 
names of their pupils to us wc will do our best lo find .suitable 
correspondents. 

Mr. Gilhert R. Redcuave has been appointed Assishant- 
Secretary foi Technology to the Hoard of Education. This 
appointment conqilcles the list of chief officials. The following 
“ Genealogical table,” which wc adapt from the Schoolmaster, 
shows at a glance the constitution of the Board of Education so 
far as its peiinancnt officials are concerned : 

Permanent Principal Secretary: 

Sir Gi okgh KsKewieii. 


Principal Assistant 
^..Secretary for Ele- 
‘ mentary Education: 
Mk. John Whiik. 


Principal Assistant 
Secretary for Se¬ 
condary Education; 
Sir Wii ( lAH Arnrt. 


I , 

Assistant Secretary, Assistant Secretary 
“ Literary ” side: for Technology : 

The lloN W. N. liRuri'.. Mr. G. It. Kkdcrav*. 


If the Board of Educ.ilion continues its present policy of 
recognising only those higher elementary schools in which the 
curriculum and ei|uipmeiit are suitable for a “.School of 
Science,” the Ghambers of Commeice and other advocates of 
im])roved comrneicial education will have just cause for com¬ 
plaint. For .some towns the familiar “ School of Science ” type 
is a very suitable form of higher elementary school, but there 
are many other places where a completely dilfcienl school 
cour.se is necessary. Distributing centics, for instance, like 
London and Liverpool, should he provided with higher elemen¬ 
tary schools ill which commJfcial subjects, such as conver¬ 
sational French and German, book-keeping and similar stmlies, 
form tl«t backbone of the time-table. It is to be hoped that 
the Board of Education will soon encourage local educational 
authoiities to provide the kind of education which is best 
suited to the requirements of their districts—rather than insist 
upon one type of school for every locality. 

Ai.tiiougii 345 iricre candidates this year entered for the 
Oxford Local Examinations than in July, 1899, only 6,26$ 
passed, as against 6,332 in 1899. The total number of candi¬ 
dates examined thif-year was 9,772—namely, 3,391 preliminary, 
4,455 juniors, and 1,926 seniors ; of these, 2,290 preliminary, 
3,000 juniors, and <^75 seniors pa.sse(l, making a total of 6,265. 
Of the 2^0 preliminary candidates (8'2 per cent.) who failed in 
preliminary subjects, 29 did so in dictation, and 253 in arith¬ 
metic ; of the 358 juniors (8’o per cent.) who failed in prelimi¬ 
nary subjects, 51 failed in dictation, and 318 in arithmetic; 
while of the seniors, 64 (3'3 pet cent.) failed in the preliminary 
,subjects. 

The premier position in the first class of the seniors is gained 
by J. N. Beckett, of Monmouth Grammar School; the second 
place is awarded to P. N. Cane, Oxford High School. Among 
the juniors C. II. Boyd, St. Ignatius College, Stamford Hill, 
comes out at the top of the list; R. V. Stanford, King Ed- 
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ward’s School, five Ways, Birmingham, being scconi^ There 
is£a tie for the premier position among preliminary candidates, 
A. D. Oallow, Tcllcnhall College, Wolverhampton, and E. 
Wellotl, High School Wakefield, being bracketed equal ; the 
next in order of merit is Tfj. Monaghan, Xaverian I^others' 
School, Mayfield, Sussex. 

The results of the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examina¬ 
tion in July last show that 1,062 of the 2,135 candidates for 
higher certificates and 423 of the 838 candidates for lower cerli 
ficates were successful. The following numbers 'taking lh< 
different^ubjects irMicate aoughly the relative popularity of the 
dilTcrcnt branShes of the higher examination :—Latin, 1,301 ; 
Greek, 1,149; French, 1,038 ; (German, 309; elementary mathe¬ 
matics, 1,337 ; English, 1,109; and history, 1,265. Among 
lower-certificate candidates the numbers were in some .subjects 
as followsLatin, 59S; (jrcek, 361: French, 812; (German, 
194 ; Arithmetic, 833 ; Additional Mathematics, 7S4 ; Scripture 
Knowledge, 650; English, 553; English History, 571; 
Geography, 313; Physics .ind Chemistry, 187; tjcometrical 
Drawing, 51. 

Tiiii Septondier number of the EJncational Review, of New 
York, contains a reply by Mr. Lee to the criticisms on American 
education put forward by Prof. Munslerlicrg in a recent number 
of the Allantie Monthly, to wliich we have already called 
attention. Mr. Lee thinks lli.it any attempt to import German 
systems ready made into American education would be dis¬ 
astrous. American ideals arc so ciTtirely different from those of 
Geimany. To Americans, says Mr. Lee, “knowledge is not 
the great end and aim of life, and, if we may judge from the* 

histoiy of our race, it never will fie.Our ideal is 

an ideal, not of learning but of doing, not of acquirement but of 
action.^ Wc would rathiT, and can m6re easily, make hisloiy 
than write it. To us life--the making .and the controlling of 
the good and hcaulifid things of tliis world for ourselves and 
others -possesses more attraction than the acrptisitioii of any 
amount of knowledge of how these tilings may or ought to be 
or have been done. To us n^incy making flic piincip.il means 
which modern file supplies for pulling thought into action— 
does not seem vulgar and second-rate as it does to the European. 
Wc see in it lilc, the joy of contest, the opportunity lor brave 
and noble work, the means of establishing and beautifying the 
home, of huilding up the school or library of our native town, 
of impressing upon outer objeclwour inner thoughts and aspira¬ 
tions, of living out our ideal as sons, fathers, brothers, citizens.” 

A VARiRl), useful and interesting course of iSclufes from 
external lecturers hasliccn provided for the students of the 
Mary Uatchelor Training College, Camberwell, during the 
current term. Mr. P. Barnett, M.A., will lecture on 
“Formukc in F 2 ducalion,” “Method in Teaching .Esthetics,” 
and “Examinations;” Miss Ward will^leal with “The Culti¬ 
vation of Observation in School Work,” “The Application of 
Frocbelian Principles to School Work” and “(Questioning, 
Illustrations and Home Work Miss Emyji Philljps will give 
three lessons in the teaching of Model Drawing. The lecturers 
on literary and historical subjects arc Mt. H. E. Malden, M.A., 
and Miss Elizabeth I.ee; the former deal with “ The 
Commercial Relations of England and Burgundy in the Fif¬ 
teenth Century,” More’s “Utopia,” “The Dramatic and the 
True Character of Richard III.,” “ The Prince Hal and Henry 
V. of Shakespeare compared with •the Historical Character,” 
and Spenser’s “ Foute Hymnsthe latter will lecture on “ The, 
Elizabethan Novel ” and t* John Smith, th* Founder of Virginia. * 

It is not surprising, in view of tlje provision of cognes of lectures 
like this, that the students of the Datchelor Training College 
were so successful at the recent examinations at Canibridge for 
certificates of efficiency in teaching. 


The Council of the Society of Arts have added an Elemen¬ 
tary Grade to their annual examinations, so that in 1891 there 
will be preliminary and general grades in each subject. The 
examination in the Preliminary Grade will be adapted to the 
attainments of the genuine continuation school pupil who, after 
reaching Standards VI. or VII. in an elementary school, goes 
for two or three years into na evening continuation school. 
The standard for the General tlmde will be tlie same as that of 
the existing examinations of the Society, and the regulation-s 
will generally be the same as those previously in force, except 
that, in addition to the certificate granted in each subject, a 
Certificate of I’roficiency in Commercial Knowledge will be 
issued to apy candidate^who has passed in the following five 
subjects within a period of three years:—arithmetic, book¬ 
keeping, precis-writing, shorthand, a modem language. 

The National Home Reading Union have now published 
coiniiletc hook lists for their twelfth reading season, 1900-1901. 
We note the young peoples' section includes six divisions, viz., 
history and biography, literature, travel, rumanqp and humour, 
n.ilurc study, an^l an additional list. The general course .section 
is divided into (1) .social science, (2) history (the Reformation 
and the Revival of Learning), (3) nature-study—geology, 
(4) Rome—Italy in the Revival of Learning, {5) travel, 
(6) biography, (7) novels, essays and poetry, (8) on teaching—for 
teachers and others. Among the subjects of the special coarse 
may be mentioned, the tragedies of Shakespeare, inedimval 
and early Renaissance litejatuft;, German lyrical poetry and 
educitiun. ■■ 

Private benefactors have placed at the disposal of the 
l.ondon School Board .sums of money for the purpose of 
fiiunding scholarships^and exhibiliops,,intended to connect the 
public elementary schools of the metropolis with schools of a 
higher grade. An examination for these scholarshijis, open to 
children from all public elementary schools in the Board’s 
district, will be held on December 4th and 5lh. The scholars 
are supported out of jhe interest arising from the capital sums 
which ^have been invested by the donors themselves or by the 
Boaid for the donois. There are eighty-five recurring and 568 
terminable scholarships. The annual value of the scholarships 
varies from to not less than >^50 a year, and the period of 
their tenure between two and five years. Down to 1S91 in¬ 
clusive 613 awards had been made—306 to boys and 187 to 
girls from Board Schools; and 94 to boys and 26 to girls from 
non-Board Schools. Of the.se, thirty-four had been scholarships 
to blind children and nine had been technical scholarships. 

Three hundred and sixty-threp evening continuation-schools 
for general instruction were opened in connection with the 
School Bo-kd for Lortdun on September loth. In addition to 
this, sixteen schools for special instruction in commercial sub¬ 
jects and nine in science and art were opened. Separate 
schools for adults are provided. Lectures on English literature 
will be given in about sixty schools, and on history in sixteen. 
Gymnastics will be taught in about eighty centres, and doctors 
will teach first aid and home nursing in upwards of 20o schools. 
There will also be facilities for women and girls to learn practical 
cookery, dress cutting and making, and laundry work; and 
for men and boys to receive instruction in woodwork. Some 
form of pliy.sical exercises will ke taught in all schools, and tlie 
lantern will, in many cases, be used to illustrate the lessons in^ 
jeography, history, &c. .Students are prepared for the examina¬ 
tions held by the Bu.ard of Education (South Kensington), the 
livil Service, Society of Arts, See., and prizes and certificates 
are awarded.^ 

The Programme of Technological Examinations of the City 
and Guilds of London Institute for the session 1900-1901 is 
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befoie ws. In addition to the syllabuses of the seventy exami¬ 
nations in subjects of icchnolofty, the volume contains valuable 
lists of books of reference in each of the subjects, the regu¬ 
lations for the registration and inspection of classes, and other 
necessary information for conducting classes in connection with 
the City and (iuilds of London Inbl)tule. 

• 

Thu Board of Education have approved a new scheme, 
made by the Charity Commissioners, for the future administra¬ 
tion of the Haberdashers’ School or Aske’s Charity. The 
scheme provides for the income of the foundation to be used 
for scholastic purposes, with the 'exception of ;^i,Soo a year, 
which is to be pairl to the Ilabcfdashcrs’ Company for the 
latnciil of poor freemen of the contpany. Thei'e arc four 
schools—two at Ifatchain, one at Hampstead, and one at 
Acton ; the latter are housed in temporary buildings, and the 
seheme provides that as soon as convenient the governors shall 
apply a sum £60,000 fdr new buildings, rrefercnce is to be 
given to pupils who are chddren or grandchildren of freemen of 
the IfalDcrdashers’ Comjiany. The income is derived from 
houses and shops in Iloxlon and 1,500 acres of land in Kent, 
iind amounts to .^^16,571 per annum. * 

Till! grants (or science and art instruction in training col¬ 
leges will in future be paid upon the reports of the Inspectors 
and not upon examination results. Trovided it is approved by 
the Board of Education, a training college may draw up its own 
course of science, which niust^ however, be in one of the 
subjects prescribed by the Board. 'Students on whose account 
grants aie claimed for a course must take either the examina¬ 
tion held by the Board of Education in the subject of the course, 
or a University examination in that subject, or an examination 
held, with the approval of the Board of Education, by the col¬ 
lege authorities in the subject. In the latiJGr case the questions 
.set and the papers of answers worked I>y the students must be 
submitted at the close of the academical year to the Board of 
Education. If the report of the Inspector is .satisfactory, the 
Board of Education will pay to the college authoiilies a capita¬ 
tion grant upon each student who has satisfied the conditions 
laid down in the.se rules as regards attendance and examina¬ 
tion. This capitation grant will be at the rate of 25s. per 
student for each approveil course in mathematics or theoretical 
mechanics, and at the rate of 35s. for each approved course in 
any other subject. 

Thk Bradfoid Technical College has been reorganised. 
Until last year the college, which originally cost about 17,000, 
was under voluntary managatnent and control, but it has now 
been transferred to the Bradford Corporation. The new 
Teclinical Instruction Committee consists of a majority of 
memheis of the corporation together Y'ith several co-opted 
members from .among local educationists. A full id. rate lias 
l)cen levied under the Technical Instruction Acts and the 
revenue of the college thereby increased by^5,cxx>. Though 
only nine months have elapsed since the corporation took over 
the work, very great strides have already been made. During 
the recent vi.sit of the British Association to Bradford the 
college was thrown open to members, and an examination of 
the provision made for work in applied science convinced us 
that no elTorts were lieing spared to ensure tliat all the technical 
ix.slruction imparted .should have a direct hearing on the 
industries of the district. Particular attention is given to the 
* textile industries department, the chemistry and practice of 
dyeing, and the engineering laboratories. 

The Technical Education Committee of the Cambridge 
County Council have developed an excellent system of circu¬ 
lating, in boxes of fifty or sixty volumes, books on farming, 
dairy work, forestry, horticultuie, and kindred subjects. By 


this means it is possible to help the education of greatly iargei 

numlicrs than can be persuaded to regulaily attend classes 

when they arc available, and also to reach persons in small 

villages where, owing to the smallness of the number of 

students, there are no classes. The boxes are lent to local 
r 

village coniniillees for periods of three months. The plan has 
proved siifRciently successful to induce other county councils to 
adopt it. 

UNTll.^his year tcchnic.al education in Buckinghamshire has 
been looked after by three divisional committees, bu^ for the 
future one central committee will dh the work^of the whole 
county, bung helped in the task by an organhiing secretary. A 
new .scheme of work has been circulated among the educational 
agencies throughout the area. If the proposals of the com¬ 
mittee ate cairied out, the education of the county will undergo 
great improvement ami extension. It is proposed to supply 
permanent buildings for technical education, to increase the 
number of second.ary schools, to develop existing schools, to 
elaborate a scholarship scheme, and to extend the evening con¬ 
tinuation schools. The first .step to be taken in the develop¬ 
ment of existing secomiary schools is to be the appointment of 
permanent .science masters where ncces.sary, and the jirovision 
of apiKvi.atus in those schools at jnesent unsatisfactorily 
ei|uipped. In addition to this, a permanent staff of lecturers 
IS to be appointed by the committee, .and they will travel from 
^one part of the county to another to lecture and conduct clas.ses. 

In a recent article on “ English Careers,” in the Speitator, 

< technical education was definoJ as being that “ which means 
sub.stanlially, in all its grades, education directed to the accu- 
mul.ition of kn<Jwlodgc instead of the streriglheniilg of the mind 
and cliaracter.” But, like many other definition.s of technical 
eilucalion, it is very unsatisfactory. Men of scienci never 
weary of telling us that unles.s technical education does more 
than imparl mere information it docs not deserve the name. 
Only that education which lesults in a proper development of 
all the faculties is r/oitliy of the na/iie of technical ; and how it 
c.in even Itegin to do this without strengthening the mind is 
difficult to imagine. Nobody, moreover, who ha.s even a 
nodding acquaintance with physical science—with its use of 
the balance and other instruments of precision—can possibly 
think that technical education is not concerned with the strength¬ 
ening of char.actcr. It has ^leen truly .said that the balance 
is one of our best teachers of honesty and truthfulness. 

.Vr thfc rctent Congress of British Cliambers of Commerce in 
Paris the teaching of decimals in publfc. elementary schools at 
an early stage, as an essential part of arithmetic, was advocated. 
A resolution, adopted at the June Congress of Chamtiers 
of Commerce, w.as endorsed, namely:—“That it is most de¬ 
sirable to take steps to urge the extension of technical and 
commercial education throughout the Empire, and that wherever 
possible this education should be placed under efficient public 
control: an^ thal„this Congress is of opinion that the utmost 
effort should be made throughout the Empire to encourage and 
furnish facilities for commercial education as a branch of tech¬ 
nical and scientific ‘study, and that the Home and Colonial 
Governm^ts be moved to give aid thereto and ample poweis of 
contribution out of local resources ; and, further, it is very 
desirable that Chambers of Commerce should be represented on 
Boards of Education in order to advance the interests of com¬ 
mercial education.” 

f • 

“ A NOVEfiof Scott’s is destroyed when made into a school-book, 
for boys will ta'ke no pleasure in reading a school-book.* Such is 
their natule.” So says the Alkenattm —and the remark is hard 
on the school-book and hard on the hoy. But thhn there is no 
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rule without an exception ; and we believe it would fee possible 
to make quite a long list of school-books which boys do take 
pleasure in, that is, if their way of reading it can be taken as 
any guide. It wofild be interesting to have the boys’ own 
opinion upon this matter. * • 

The CirU' Realm for September contains an illustrated article 
on Roedean School. This very readable account of an impor 
tant school for girls was, we understand, revised by Miss 
l.awrence, the Headmistress of Koedean School. , rThe article 
is the fgurth of a series on “ Famous Girls’ Schools.” 

• ♦ 

Knoi.ish assistant-masters arc not alone in their dissatis¬ 
faction with their present salaries. From the Ne7v Zealand 
Sihoolmaiter we learn there are many young and promi-.ing 
teachers in New Zealand at the present lime, st>me of them 
graduates of universities, earning from £lo to £iqq a year. 
These te.\cher.s would, our contcmiporary goes on to say, be in 
receipt of half as much again if they had adopted a trade. It is 
already becoming more difficult in New Zealand to obtain suit¬ 
able candidates for the teaching profe'-sion since the parents 
there are beginning to understand how small arc the prospects 
o( the schoolmaster. Hy-and by the value of the leaclier’s work 
will be better understood. 

• 

A VERY interesting article on '* F.ducational I’rogrcss, 1895- 
1900,” in the Tune's of September 6th, dc.ils more particularity 
with .sccond.iry education. Its .tufhor summ.iiiscs its contents in 
the following words;—“Though no serious attempt has been 
made to gr.ipple with the problem of organisation upon tin# 
lines suggested by the Royal Commission, while the rcorgani.sa- 
tion of the Education Dcpaitment and the .Science and Art 
Department into the Btitrd of Education docs not at (iresiynt 
amount to more than a rearrangement of officials, who to all :ip- 
pcarance arc carrying on their former work upon the former 
lines, such progress as has been made is in the light direrlion, 
and public opinion i.s more alive than it was five years ago to 
the necessity for further advancement. We liave legislative 
recognition of a central .authority for education, .ind the 
prospect of similar recognition of local aullioiilies for counties 
and county boioughs ; while the piinciple of enlisting the aid 
of expert opinion has been adequately recognised by the ap¬ 
pointment of a ‘ Consultative Committee ’ charged with at 
least one direct and ini])ortant ^nction, that of drawing up a 
legistcr of qualiiied teachers. Meanwhile there is great .ac¬ 
tivity, especially in large industrial cenlies, to puon^ote tech¬ 
nical education. Well equipped institutions for this purpose 
are already at work, Und their number is rapidly incre.asing. 
There is plenty of individual and local cflTort wailing to be 
recognised and to fall intoJine in a properly organised n.tliunal 
system so soon as this work can be undertaken by a strong 
central authority, guiding, informing,•and stimulating intelli¬ 
gent and efficient local authorities. There i.s still much back¬ 
wardness of public opinion ; and a Government with unequalled 
litcililics fur placing national education upon a soand basis has 
failed to appreciate the importance of the task. But there is 
progress, however slight and hailing : ^ ^tr si muave.” 

Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt’s “ History of the* Venetian 
Republic,” which was published forty years ago, and has long 
l>een out of print, is about to be reissued by Messrs. A. & C. 
Black, not as a new edition, but* as an almost entirely new 
work, having undergone in the long interval a thorough pro¬ 
cess of revision, rearrangement and augmentation, so as not 
only to bring down the histcwical narrative itself fur the first 
time to the close of Venetian independence, but to expand the 
sections relating to social and economical institutions. Advan¬ 
tage has been taken of all the most recent discoveries illustrative j 


of the career of Venice as a State, and a leading result of the 
new undertaking, as it claims to be, is to show that the 
Republic was, in fact, the greatest European empire between 
Rome and Great Britain, and not merely a rich and powerful 
commercial city. , 

The remains ofVaugelas are^stirring uneasily in their resting- 
place, roused by the comnTotion that the ministerial circular 
dealing with the simplification of French grammar has raised. 
Not a new.spapcr but has commented on the "arrM," not a 
school-boy but has greeted it with delight ! The most important 
crilici.sm will be that of the Xcademie, some of whose members 
-■-M. Gcislon Paris for ofte—wcie on the committee charged 
with the task of suggesting the changes which the Minister has 
adopted. If the Academic condescend to discuss the matter 
formally, it is expected that their report will be issued before 
October I5lh, onVhich date the “loletances” come in to force. 
It will then be possible to review the whole situation, for any 
discussion of the ctictilar, which is still open to alteration, is 
premature at present. We may, however, renaind teachers of 
French that Ih^ new system will hold good in state schools and 
in examinations coniluctcd by the I'’reiich Government. 

A r present there are only three Universities in Australia—at 
Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide ; but a bill h.as lately been 
introduceil into the Legislature of Qucenslantl to create a Uni¬ 
versity in that Colony. The educational facilities of Queens¬ 
land are very thorough, and tl*e establishment of a University 
will round oil llie syslein. * In addition to the primary schools, 
there are under the .Stale, grammar schtiols, technical and art 
schools, and an agricultural college, all of which grant scholar¬ 
ships and bursaries. 

The statistics of Sducation given in the Administration Report 
bf the Norlh-Wc-,1 Provinces of India show a cun.siderable 
inciease in the number of insiitutions and in the number of 
pupils in allendance. The greater part of the increase in the 
number of pupils is due to a larger altcmlance of boys in 
primary schools. A very noticeable fact about the higher 
education of the district is the unpopularity of the graduate 
course in science, which appears to be due to the fact that the 
High Court refuses recognition to graduates in science. 

In mentioning a few omissions from the convenient little 
booklet of “I'rcnch Woids and Phrases,’’ by Mr. J. C. 
Ander.son and Mr. F. .Storr, our reviewer remarked (p. 310), 

the rlog and the mouse appear, but not the cat.” Mr. Storr 
calls our atlonlion to the occuriiience, on p. 18, of “ le chat" 
willi “ niiauler, ronronner or faire ronron" referring to 
mewing and purring. We regret that this wa.s overlooked by 

the reviewer. 

« 

SCOTTISH. 

The Scotch Education Department have issued an important 
minute showing the conditions of gr.int for Science and Ail 
instruction in higher-class schools. The new conditions are 
intended to replace those of Section LVI. fry. of the Science and 
Art Directory. My Lords are of opinion that, except in very 
special circumstances, some training in the methods of experi¬ 
mental investigation ought to form an integral part of the 
curriculuI^ of higher-class .schjjols. A latge discretion is lefrto 
managers and teachers as to the course of experimental investi¬ 
gation. Provision is further made for grants for instruction itf 
drawing as an art subject and drawing as an application of 
geometry. The Department trust that great attention will be 
given to the forming of suitable science courses for girls in 
mixed schools, and they offer special grants for practical train¬ 
ing in cookery, laundry work, dressmaking or other form of 
household economy. 
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Thk Conditions for grants aie by no means onerous and are bitions and prizes. No Protestant School appears till the eighth 


framed in a most Catholic spirit, while the rate of payment is 
on a very liberal scale. Eor instruction in science (called 
course A) a grant of ten .shillings for each hour per week of 
instruction may be made on the ^iverage attendance of the 
pupils, h’or diawmg as .an art subject (course 1?) five shillings 
per hour per week is allowed, ajid for geometrical drawing 
(course C) or any form of household work (course D) a giant of 
six .shdlings and eightpence per hour per week can be obtained. 
These grants may be increased by j',,th or diminished by one 
or more tenths for excellence or defWnencics respectively. 

• 

A DisriNiuilsiiED American superintendent of education has 
been making a caicful study of the educational systems of the 
British Isle.s, and has just given to a reviewer an interesting 
outline of the results of Ins obseivation. * Contiasting the 
schools of the Mother Country, he considers that .Scotland still 
retains her histone jirecedence, tliough she is being run hard by 
the enterprise o| the great cities in the North of England. The 
po.sition in .Scotkand he puls admiralily thus ; “You in .Scotland 
rely too much on John Knox. You can't espeef to do tliat for 
ever. You must move ahead, or England will le.ivc you in the 
rear.” In higher education he considers that Wales is an easy 
lirst, but, having regard to the unsatisfactoiy position of her 
elementary schools, that cannot last very long. lie was much 
struck with the tireless energy of our te.ichers, who seemed to 
him to be alw.ays hard at work, /ndeed, be (piestioncd whether 
the pupils were left enough to their own initiative. In America 
the teachers do less and the pupils more. Our candid friend 
has been keeping his eyes open to good purpose, and his 
criticisms are well worth noting. 

.Sir IIenkv Craik has just issued his report on the in.spection 
of higher-class scliouls and on the Examination for Leaving 
Certificates. As in pievious reports, Sii Henry speaks strongly 
on the tendency to withdraw pupils at an .ige too early to 
benefit fully from the liheial educational^ provisions that are 
made for them. The compaiisons that are fiequeiitly made 
between the results achieved by secondary schools in CtTtnany 
and Scotland are altogether unfair, as they ignore tlie dillerence 
in the conditions that prev.ail in the two countries. So long as 
the .Scottish lad continues to leave school two or three years 
earlier th.an his German contemporary, so long must the 
responsibility for ilifferenccs in the results rest not upon the 
teachers, but upon parent.s. 

The pernicious habit of allowing .scholais to begin the 
summer holiday before the close of the session is again com¬ 
mented upon, but it is satisfactory to find that this habit is less 
common than in previous years. The fact that sclmlars who 
come to the .secondary schools from the .State-aided .schools are 
not always fitted by previous education to take their places 
alongside their nioie fortunate fellow-pupils is regarded as a 
serious hindrance to the efficiency of the schools. None of the 
remedies suggested in the report are likely to prove effective. 
What is needed is a more thorough co-ordination of the piimary 
and secondary systems, so that a pupil can pass easily and 
naturally from the one to the other. 

IKISII. 

The results of the Intermediate Examinations held in last 
June were published at the end of August. In the prize 
and honour list the Catholic hoys’ schools show, as usual, ex¬ 
traordinarily brilliant results. The Christian Brothers’ schools 
of Cork and Dublin head the list, and many ofhers, such as 
Clongowes Wood, Rockwell College, Blackrock College, the 
Cork Presentation College, take an immense number of exhi- 


place in the list arranged in older of the number of distinctions 
gained. This is St. Andrews College, Dublin, a school esta¬ 
blished by the Presbyterian body about six years ago. The 
Protestamt girls’ schools hold their own strongly, Victoiia 
(College, Belffust, taking the first place, and Alexandra College, 
Dublin, Victoria High .School, Derry, with the comparatively 
.small High .School, Galway (which lakes the first places in two 
grades), occupying distinguished positions. Among Roman 
Catholic glVls’ .schools, the convent of St. Mary’s, the Loreto, 
and the Dominican Convents, Dublin^ St. Louis, Mo»aghan, 
and many others, h.ave won brilliant results. Nenf year, 1901, 
will be the last time that examinations of thislrind will be held. 

The courses in education for teachers being held by Alexandra 
(College began on the 2f)lh .September. Mr. Kcalingc, lectiiicr 
in education, Oxfoid, is visiting Ireland for the purpose for a 
fortnight, .111(1 a second fortnight will he given by him later in 
the autuiiin. Piactic.al work and critici.sm le.ssons occupy about 
three hoiins each day, with a lecture of an hour in the evening. 
Four days out of this fortnight will he given to the I.oieto con¬ 
vent schools, the remaining days being spent on llic courses 
in Alexandra College. 

The Report of the National Board fiir the year 1S99-1900 
■shows that there wete 9,161 schools on the rolls last September, 
».)f w'hich 8,670 were in ojiera^on. The total number of pupils 
was 796,163 against 808,467 in 1898- the largest dccrea.se in 
eleven \ears, 12,304. The (kimmissioners refer to the decline 
*in the populatiuii (chielly due to emigration), which was 12,722 
between 1S98 and 1899, as the c.aiise of the decrease. In 1890 
46’7 of the schooks were undenominational. l-Ast yeai only 
3?'5 were attended by pupils of all creeds. The averagp daily 
altend.ance was the highest yet readied - 64-5 In those towns 
wheie compulsory attendance is in force it was 71’3. Not 
much h.as yet been done by the new local couiiciks to use their 
powers in lhi.s_respect. The pro))oition of trained to untrained 
le.idiers w.as 47 ’S. In future thft proportion will be much 
larger, it is lieped, as no unUaiiied teacher can henceforth 
obtain good promotion. 

CURRENT IlJSrORY. 

Is there any connection betwgfen the prophecies of Isaiah and 
the recent report of our consul at Jerusalem ? Without, of 
coui.se, grcs.sing loo literally the poetical words of the prophet, 
is it not .somewhat illogical to fed an incongruity between (.say) 
the 35th and 40lh chapters of Isaiah an^ the modern document ? 
“ A highway shall he there” . . . “the rough places plain,” 
&c. This on the one hand, and on the other, “ trade is im- 
jiroviiig every year, owing to the working of the Jaffa-Jerusalem 
railway .... and to*the great increase in the number of 
tourists and pilgrims . . . New orange gardens ate spreading in 
every direction .... The Jewish colonies are growing fruit 

largely.Traffic is increasing with the distiicts of 

Moab ....’’ The fortunes of Israel-Judah are one of the 
strongest illustrations^ of the real continuity of history. 

We recommend to our readers a careful study of Signor 
Enrico Malatesta’s speech on “Anarchy rjersus Crime” recently 
reported in the papers. We must at present content ourselves 
with drawing two parallels^ The Anarchist does not approve 
of “ violence,” but of “ resistance to violence,” and pours scorn 
on the “illogical” •“Non-ResislantB.” This recalls—almost 
ipsissimis verkis —the scorn with which an American Peace 
Society in the early years of this century treated the “ extreme ” 
members who had lately seceded from them and who denied the 
right of “ government ” to take the life or liberty of any one, 
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and refused to act as judges or jurors. But Malatesta also re¬ 
minds us of our own great advocate of regicide. To those who 
know Milton only as the great religious poet, it will doubtless 
be a revelation to rca^ .somg of his prose works. To say no¬ 
thing of his ideas on divorce, it would be interesting to the 
average Englishman to read the scventeeth-ccntury Republican’s 
views on the Tenure of Kings and Magistrates or bis Defences 
of the People of England after 1649. 

• 

Bresci has began his life-long expiation for the murder of 
King Umberto, Jlis punishment has reminded us of the 
variations thol have taken place lately in European slates on the 
subject of Ihe penalty for killing a fcllow-cre.ature. The reader 
will remember the recent cases of Sipido and of Lurchesi. A 
storehouse to which the budding orator may be referred for all 
the arguments against capital punishment will be found in an 
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scious assumption that the Germans were God’s people, and 
that to some vague degree the French were Ilis enemies as'well- 
as theirs. One was led to wonder somewhat whatnoirr the real 
religion of Germans. 


A MODEJiN FOUNDATION.* 

To use an expression of the American Ambassador at a recent 
spoech-ilay of another school, the foundations of Bmdfield 
College arnnol wet wiljj the spray of the Deluge, it is true, yet 
the records of the fifty years of il.s existence have provided Mr. 
Leach, the well-know'n author of “ English Schools at the 
Keformation,” with interesting material enough to fill a large 
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early speech of Maximilian Robespierre’s made to the National 
Assembly in 1789. Regicides have generally had .short an<l 
tenible shrift. We need not go farther than French history for 
examples of ferocity to such folk. 

D i* ii 

For all but thirty years the German Empire has celebrated 
September and, the anniversary of 'the great surrender at 
Sedan in 1870, which virtually ended, afiA a month’s hostili¬ 
ties, the Franco-German War, It is related that Bi^iarck was 
asked in the course of that struggle, '* Against whom arc you 
fighting?” and that his reply w<is, “Against Louis XIV.” 
There was much true history involved in that laconic reply. 
But this year, the Kaiser has issued orders that the anniversary 
is not to be celebrated, and we suppose it will not be kept for 
the future, at least with such ^rvour, until thei;^ is occa.sion for 
another anti-Gallican fury. We remember the unusual phe¬ 
nomenon of crowded churches on these occasions, fbe feverish 
sermons of Protestant Prussian pastors, their calm and uncon- 
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volume. ‘'The origin of Bmdfield College was certainly a little 
unusu.'il. It was designed, in the first place, to supply a good 
choir for the rebuilt church of which the founder of the school 
was the rector—a scheme which soon, however, gave way to 
much broader ideas. Much is to be learnt from the book about 
the founder, Thomas Stevens, the “funny old gentleman who 
had tied a school up to a church,” to quote Jowett’s description 
of him. “ He had to manage schoolmasters, a race that loves its 
own way, an<l cannot easily work in harness,” as Canon Mosley 
has wriitpn in his “ Reminiscencesand after following yie 
frequent changes in the headtnastership, one is led to confess 
that Stevens a])pears to have done it very unsuccessfully. ^ 
Two examples of the way the founder, w’ho was also first 
warden, had of dealing with assistant schoolmasters may, per¬ 
haps, explain to some extent this want of success. “ A certain 
young curatift came to Bradfield to be looked at for a combined 

1 ” A History of Bradfield College.” By Old Bradfield Boys. Edited by 
Arthur F. Leach, xii.-t-asspp. (Loudon : Henry Frowde.) tab.fid.net. 
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clerical and sciiulastic jiost. The rector was observed to look 
critically at a golden embroidered stole he wore, and when in 
the vestry after service the youth kissed it when he took it off, 
the rector turned to his neighliour with a giimace and observed, 
‘ That young donkey will not eat his carrots from your stall or 
mine.’” 

“ Once when a master who hfld^not Iieen paid his salary went 
to ask for it, and was told he could not have it, he said, ‘ But, 
Mr. Warilen, what am I to do ?’ and the warden replied, in all 
seriousness, * Read the Nicenc Creed, my dear. When I have 
been in trouble, I liave always (bund great comfort in the 
Nicene Creed.’ ” , 

Stevens’s way of appointing masters seems to liavo often been 
very ca.sual, tliougli in tlie case we rpioLe it turned out success¬ 
fully enougli. “ I be Rev. .S. P. Deiiiriitg suecetded to ibe head- 
mastership in i860. A story is told ol iris r^ppoinlmerit which 


amateurs, a violinist and a ’cellist, had invaded his rcxims and 
got him good-naturedly to accompany them in some trios. 
Powley hore it with resignation for an hour or $0, until after 
playing they liegan discussing the relative beauties of the various 
passageii ' I think,’ said Puwley, appealed to on the question, 
‘ the best passage is that leading from my room.’ Ilis friends 
look tlie hint.” Another headmaster, Morley, once proposed 
to cane a lower sixth-form boy, “ not as a punishment, but as a 
stimulant.” 

But thestt anecdotes only serve to add to the interest of Mr. 
Leach’s volume ; they in no way interfere with the (xcclient 
manner in which the story of Bradficld’s develo)tment is told, 
especially of Dr. Gray’s methods of fighting an array of obstacles 
winch might well have appeared iiisurmounlable. 

The editor tells ns that the chapter on llie buildings owes 
much of Its completeness to Mr. F. Woods ; it certainly pro- 
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is at least ben trovato. It is said that liis application was the 
first of several scores that were opened liy the founder. When 
he read the words, ‘.Stephen Poyntz Denning,’he .said,‘This 
is an omen. “ Stevens appoints Denning.” So he shall ’ ; and 
he opened no more of the applications.” 

This Mr. Denning apparently had a reputation for wit. 
After prayers one evening he said to the school, “ Boys, a new 
boy is coming named Bill; let ns have our laugh out now.” It 
was the same headmaster who replied to the youngster wlio had 
cotnplained to him that tlie buys would call him*“devil,” 
J' Come, iiever mind that; when I was at school lliey called 
nie ‘ Beelzebub.’ ” 

Either the masters at Brad field have been more than usually 
“funny” for schoolmasters, or else Mr. Leach has a greater 
liking for jokes than your ordinary editor, for this history is 
decidedly more entertaining than many which have come before 
our notice in recent years. Powley was organist and also 
mathematical master in the sixties, and “ two self-invited 


vides a readable account of the gradual growth of the school 
faliric as increased actommodation became necessary. The 
illustration, reproduced with its companion liy the courtesy of 
the publisher, shows the quadrangle, which has never been 
completed,-*-fortuA«eIy, says Mr. Leach, or one of the best 
views from the college would have been lost. 

It is for its perfi^^iance of Greek plays, however, that Brad- 
ficld College is best known to the public. These date from 
1S81, when Mr. F. K. Benson, an old schoolfellow of Dr. Gray, 
at Winchester, officiated as stage manager. In 1888 an old, 
disused chalk-[)it just outside the college grounds was converted 
into a Greek theatre. In June, 1890, Bradfield College, thus 
furnished, produced under unique conditions its first open-air 
Greek play. The second illustration Ihows the performance of 
the “Antigone*' of Sophocles iA 1898, by which time (he audi¬ 
torium of the theatre had been doubled. 

Enough has been written to show that this history of Brad- 
fieid College is decidedly worth reading. It is never dull. 
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and affords a good object-lesson of the zeal fo'r education which 
is not the least pronounced character of the second hnlf of the 
expiring century. Both editor and publisher are to be congratu¬ 
lated upon the attractiveness of the well-printed and profusely 
illustrated volume. 


RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Edited BookB. 

MactSttay's IJfl of Johnson. Edited by D. Nichoi Smith. 
104 pp. (Bldckwood.) *2J. td. —The sooner young English 
people, boys and girls alike, arc led to take an interest in 
Samuel John.son (perhaps the most unique figure in all English 
literature) the better for them. The present edilion will ad¬ 
mirably serve that purpose, and it is moreover the first anno¬ 
tated edition of an essay which shows us Johnson at no dis¬ 
advantage and Macaulay at his best. The introduction is 
itself a charming essay, and its scholarly qualities are only 
equalled by its transp.irent honcsiy. The indication of 
Macaul.iy’s weakness in e.stimating the moral effect of works 
of genius is a rarely candid criticism. The chronological 
tables are very full, and the notes clear and satisfactory. 

The Lady of the Ifbthe. Edited by R. ( 1 . McKinley. 169 
pp. l.f. Also The Jjiy of the I,ait MinUrel. Edited hy 
W. M. Mackenzie. llj pp. (BiBck.) l.r.—Thc«e two poems 
of .Sir Walter Scott liave been edited over and over again, and 
the prc.sent volumes seem more remarkable for the stereotyped 
plan of their introductory matter than foi any weight of wisdom 
or real usefulness they may possess. In each case we have a 
biography of the author, a dist|ui.siiion on the characters of the 
poem, filotes on its icception, its historic and geograpliic.'il 
setting, and a discussion of the metrical structure. All tliese 
things promise well, but od examination they posse.ss little more 
than purely pedagogic value. This is no doubt the primary end 
of the.se books, but English Hterature as a schocl subject is not 
to end here. 

The Mother Tongue. Books I. and II. By G. L. Killredge 
and S. L. Arnold. 321 and 332 pp. respectively. (Ginn and 
Co.)—This is another American attempt to tcacli English from 
the standpoint of rhetoric. Any ordinary chihl who, from liis 
earliest school-days, could be -ted tlirough the intricacies of 
English prose an<l verse on the plan followed by these American 
instructors would probably find, after a year or two^. that he 
possessed a considerable appreciation of the beauties of English 
as a written and spokei^ language. But the many other sub¬ 
jects included in an ordinary school curriculum would be found 
to clash with the close attention which alone could carry a pupil 
through these rather large text-books. There is much to be 
said for the simplicity and clearness which the editors have 
contrived to give to the arrangement of their subject matter; 
but the title of the work is as forbidding as its size. It indi¬ 
cates little and explains less. So far as ^glishsschools are 
concerned at least, we fear the title will not prove .an at¬ 
tractive advertisement for the authors’ jfaigstaking labours. 

Kitty's Garland. By Lady Lindsay. 15 pp. (Kcgan Paul.) 
id. —Very small children will rejoice in this little compilation. 
It is nowhere above a very juvenile comprehension indeed, and 
at the price cannot represent money-wasted. 

Selections from Tennyson. (“ The .^Lotos Eaters,” &c.) 
"With Illustrations and Sotes. By K. J. Rowe and W. T. 
Webb. 0187 pp. (Macmillan.) 21. (id. —This addition to 
Messrs. Macmillan’s well-known series of English Classics is 
quite worthy of Its position. The selections may be, perhaps, 


considered a little arbitrary, for they include “The Lotos 
Eaters,” “ Maud,” the “ Funeral Ode on the Death of Welling¬ 
ton,” "The Coming of Arthur” and “The Passing of Arthur;” 
and the Introduction to the “ Idylls of the.King ” seems to have 
little bearing upon the*main part of the book. As a fine piece 
of criticism it is, however, valuable. The notes are alt that can 
be desired or needed. 

V 

Text-book for The Three Creeds. 144. pp. is, 6rf. Also 
Text-book for The Church Catechism. 127 pp. By Rev. 
Septimus Buss. (Rivingions.) u. 4</.—Here we have Mr. 
Buss again on his favourite lines. It mu.st, however, be allowed 
that these two little vnlumas are distinctly above the average of 
such ecclcflaslical publtcations. They are as clear as language 
c.an make tliem j the divi.sions of the subject-matter are excellent, 
and .so far as formal theology is of any use in a school they will 
seivo a good puiqiose. As manuals for those who have to 
piepare candidates for confirmation they will be found excep¬ 
tionally valuable. 

Johmon's Life of Milton. 139 pp. 2 t. Also Macaulay's 
E^tay on Miltbn. 155 pp. is. By T. W. Berry and T. P. 
Marshall. (“ P. T. and S. .S. ” series.) (Simpkin, Marshall 
Co.)—Tliese editions do not aim high, but they probably 
will hit the mark so far as pupil-le.achcrs are concerned. They 
have conciseness and abundance of information to their credit; 
but they also display many of the defects often attributed to the 
pupil-tcachei .system. -They wijl not help much in the work of 
making .sch<ilars. I'or tlfe particular kind of examination, 
however, for which these hooks are prepared they will be found 
serviceable. 

Qeography. 

A School Geography of the World. By L. W. Lyde, M.A. 
382 pp. (A. & C. Black.) is. 6d. —We have already had 
.several opportuiiilies of noticing in these columns Mr. Lyde’s 
works in geography, and have h.ad pleasure in directing atten¬ 
tion to their many ;jood features. The book before us is no^ 
exception to the general excellence of the author’s methods of 
treating geography. We thoroughly endorse his belipf that it is 
one of the most educational of ail school subjects. Many text¬ 
books on geography are little more than gazeteers or directories, 
and their educational value is nil. Mr. Lyde, by illustrating 
the effects of geographical environment upon man’s soci&l, com¬ 
mercial and political activitie.s, teaches pupils to think for them- 
■sclves. 

Synthetical Maps. By W. R. Taylor. (A. & C. Black.) 
Price id. each .set of three.—These maps are intended for 
u.se with Lyde's Geographies, and are drawn in sets of three 
for each coynlry. N-). l is an ordinaiy political map; No. 2 
omits names of phaces, giving instead facts connecteri fvith 
places marked in No. l, e.g., industries and natural products; 
No. 3 is a blank map containing only figures indicating places, 
etc., on the others. It serves as a “ test-map.” We think the 
piinciple is a good one, and an intelligent use of the maps will 
be of much educational value. 

Grammar and Composition. 

Language Lessons. In three bhoks for junior clas»^.'- 
(Edward Arnold.) Books 1 . And IL, id. ; Book III., 3<f.— 
These lessons contain exercises in spelling, transcription, word-* 
forming and sentence-forming, and are designed to teach “ the . 
correct use of language ” to the three junior classes. The lan¬ 
guage, accordingly, is very simple, and so are the exercises; 
grammatical Jetms and rules are avoided. Tlie “lessons” 
should prove useful for very young children, but they are of too 
elementary a type for use in most secondary schools. 
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Science and Technology. 

An Introduction to Vegetable Physiology. By J. Reynolds 
Green, Sc.D., F.R.S., F.L.S. xx.+ 4 S 9 PP- (J- ®nd A. 

Churchill.) 10*. (>d .—There is, as Profes-sor Green remarks in 
his preface, a dearth of elemental text-1>ooks dealing solely 
with Vegetable Physiology; the book under consideration is 


It adds to h)3 enjoyment. 

Typical Object Lesson Pictures.^ Selecler^ by Pro¬ 
fessor K. A. Gregory. /. Animal yfe. 2. Plant 
Life. (G. Philip & Son.) pr. pe^ set.—Each of 
the.se series of pictures consists of six diagrams, size 
23 by 30 inches, printed in colours on stout manila 
paper, cyelctled in the corners, and packed in a 
strong cardboard box. A handbook containing out¬ 
lines of lessons for the use of leacher.s is provided 
with the jiicturcs. We are glad to notice that care 
hits been taken to select the commonest animals and 
plants for treatment, and, what is very important, a 
wise discrimination has been ob-served in omitting 
unnecessary details from the picture.s. The editor of 
the series has selected all the subjects of the diagrams 
from the Revised Instructiogs to Her Majesty’s In¬ 
spectors, and there can be little doubt that the dia¬ 
grams will be widely used. The little book of notes, 
which can be obtained separately for sixpence, effec¬ 
tively calls attention to the facts 'illustrated by the 
ditigrams. Besides being distinctly artistic, the pic¬ 
tures arc also more accurate than many others 
intended to fill the gap, and to .serve to^pave the way of the which have come before our notice. A good idea as to 

student and of the general reader to the more complete discus- ihe character of the diagrams may be obtained from the 

.sion of the subject which may be met with in the a^- accompanying illustration.s which have been reduced from two 

vanced text-books. On the whole, the work is very good, and of them. The animal life series includes the following subjects : 

will not fail to lay a sure foundation for a deeper knowledge of —Comp-irison of cat and dog, comparison of cow with sheep 

this particular branch of botany. Ther<^ are a few 
points, however, which might be improved. For 
example, on p. 21 collenchyma and sclerenchyma are 
spoken of as being protective in function ; their true 
use is described later. Then, again, it is doubtful 
whether the tegumeniary tissues perform a mechanical 
function to the extent ascribed to them by the author. 

Generally speaking, the volume is well up-to-date^ 
and this being the case, it is surprising to find in 
chap. xiv. Lathrcea described as an insectivorous 
plant, capturing insects and other small animals by 
means of protoplasmic filaments protruded from the 
glands lining the interiors of the cavities of the 
tooth-like leaves. Recent investigatidn tends %o 
show that the insectivorous idea is highly improbable, 
and that the function of these glands is rather that 
of removing excess of water from the pbanl. 

Whether this be the case or not, the author would 
have done well to call attention to the more rccen 
views held regarding the function of the leaves and 
their glands. The book is well printed, and illusrated 
by 184 figures, the majority of which arc very good. 

‘v** . ^ . Uiflferent kinds ol Fruits. 

OutUnts of Field Geology. By Sir Archibald Geikie. < 

xvi..-l-260pp. (Macmillan.) y.ixl .—Sir ArchibaldGeikie’slittle and goat, comparison or* horse with donkey, comparison of 

book on open-air geology has, we are glad to notice, reached a rabbit with hare, fish of different shapes, and animals which- 

■fidh edition. Jt has been a favourite with teachers and students sleep in winter. The botanical pictures incloddPifferint 

pf the subject ever since its first appearance in 1876. We have kinds of roots, different kind%of stem’s, the shapes,of leaves^, 

no doubt that by its help many a man has been Ibic to develop flower; ^nd their pacts, kinds of fruits, and how*8eeds^luif' 

an intelligent love of geology as an outdoor recreation, a way scattered. ‘ ' ‘ 




of regarding the science which the author of the book has done 
so much to popularise. The volume has been thoroughly 
revised and brought up to date; numerous alterations and 
additions have been made, but its now well-known, simple 
style of treatment has not been^ interfered with. We can 
unreser<,'edly recommend the book from personal experience 
of it. Anyone who will make it the companion of country 
walks for a few weeks will be surprised to find how 
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• MiBcellaneouB. 

The Education of the Young in the Republic of Plato. By 
Bernard Bosanquet, M.A., LL.D. iv.+ 198 pp. (Cambridge 
University Press.) *2r. itd. —Ttiere is here presented the de¬ 
scription and theory of e(^cation for the young whic|i is found 
in the earlier books of Plato’s “ Republic.” That the translation 
is excellent is only what one would expect from the name on 
the title-page, and we have little doubt that the little volume 
will prove very popular with teachers. The translation of 
Book II., 366 to end, together with Books ill. apsi IV. of the 
“ Repifclic,” which makes up the greater part of the volume, is 
• preceded by an eScelleiit introduction, in which Greek education 
in the best flays of Greece, education in the “ Republic” and 
after Plato’s time, are all dealt with in a helpful and .scholarly 
manner. It is particularly instructive to have it so clearly 
brought out what a great deal the Greeks were able to accom¬ 
plish with so limited a curriculum. A Greek citiren’s son in 
the best age of Greece “ was taught reading and writing, to 
which a little piactical arithmetic was added, and in some cases 
perhaps the elements of geometry; he was taught to sing and to 
play a simple stringed instrument, and—here is the feature 
which we at once recognise as exceptional—he w.a.s instructed 
in dancing and in various athletic exercises by a special teacher, 
whose lessons he attended no less regularly than those of his 
other masters, and for quite as many years of his life.” 

Colonial Civtl Setvicc. By A. Lawrence Lowell, xiv. -1-346 p|j. 
(Macmillan.) 6r.--Teachers shnuld note that this volume is 
not essentially a guide to the Civil Service in the English 
Colonics, though it contains a deal of information that woukl 
prove useful to sludeiiLs entering for the competitive examina¬ 
tions for thedndian Civil Service and Eastern C.adctships. It is 
a detjjiled examination of the methods of selecting colonial 
civil servants in England, Holland and Erance, its raiioit iPltre 
being to facilitate comparison of the merits of the several systems 
of recruiting for the service, in order to more clearly approach 
the problem confronting the United Slates with regard to the 
administration of the Philippine Islands. cannot boast an 
acquaintance with the Dutch and French .systems, but the 
chapter on the English system is well written, though Mr. 
Lowell errs to the extent of when he asserts (in the note on 
p. 30) that no fee is required from candidates for the Indian 
Civil Service. An interesting addendum to the volume is an 
account of the East India Coliege, at Ilaileybury, by Professor 
Morse Stephens. 

Studies of Heads. By 11 . Rylaiid, R.I. (E>iulktier.) 41. 
—These four pictures^rm' a set of reproductions of four charm¬ 
ing studies of fcm.ale heads, and would make an excellent 
quartette to hang upon the walls of a class-room, hall, or study. 
They are a credit alike to^the artist and to the puhlisher.s. Two 
of the heads are in prohle and two are nearly front views, while 
each is' an example of a different tyjfe. It is very diflicnll to 
say whifch is the best, as all of them are expressive, with ad¬ 
mirably treated ^ckgrounds. There is a refined expression in 
them which caff^only,influence for good*1inyon# who studies 
them. Amongst certain slight faults js the obtrusiveness of a 
piece of fruit in the background of one %f^he profiles, and the 
fillet which hinds the hair of one of the full-faced ffeads seems 
to brake the girl have very little skull. It would also have been 
advisable to number the drawings at the back in accordance 
with the list on the'cover. Despite these slight drawbacks, 
however, the faces ar,e admirably rendered, and are well worth 
thb pried, charged for them. 

V * 9 

’ 30th Annual Reports of tht N. U. T. 1900* *cli. -k 33a pp. 
(At the office^f the )! 1 '.U>T.)—Thp National Union of Teachers 
is, a^evetybo'dy knows, ;t pdwer in the land. For Thirty years 


it has watched over the interests of masters and tpistrentdi 
in public elementary schools. Amongst such teachers its words 
are law. As even a cursory glance at this t^ldpiinous Mport 
shows, the Union in every way merits the loyal support of its 
members. There seems to be no phase of the work of aa‘ 
elementary schoolmaster which the officials of the Union have * 
not studied and watc^|d over^ , 

Descriptive Handbook accompanying the British Education 
Section, vi. -k 149 pp. (Eyre and Spottiswoode.) ix.—The 
aim of the compilers has been to present a general outline of the 
different grade.s of education—primary, secondary, technical, 
and university—as it yciste at present in each division of the 
United lyhgdom. Sb say.s the preface of this well-filled tittle 
volume, in which the wishes of the sub-committee of the 
Royal Commission for the Paris Exhibition have been very 
satisfactorily carried out. To educationists, of course, the con¬ 
tents of (he little book arc familiar* enough, but the visitor to 
the exhibition will find there is just enough information here to 
make the ex-hiluls intelligible. To foreigner^ the publication 
should be of especial value, containing as it does in small com¬ 
pass the leading ^cts about British education. 

t 

Commercial Law. By W. Douglas Edwards, LL.B. vtii, 

+ 227 pp. (MetHuen.) 2j.—This is another attempt to present 
technical knowledge in a rudimentary form, in order to meet the 
pressing demand for a thorough commercial education. In 
essaying to boil down that Iptch-potch of various branches: of 
law known as Commercial Law into an attractive volume, Mr. 
Edwards had no sinecure, and we should have been agreeably 
surprised if the book had smacked less strongly than it does of 
the proverbial legal dryness. Though it gives an impression of 
the stringing togeyier of definitions, the work is concise, com- 
prehen.sive and apparently trustworthy. 

Simplex Civil Service Copy Books. By John T. Pearce, B.A,, 
(Blackwood.) 2d. each.—Those teachers who are anxious to 
train their pupils to write in the style associated with Civil 
Service competitions .should find the copy-books designed by 
Mr. * Pearce very useful. The writing is certainly simple, it 
may, in fact, be reduced to four elements, in which the pupil is 
rigorously exercised in the earlier books before proceeding ia 
later numbcr.s to continuous writing. To prevent error, the 
introductory copies are printed on a specially prepared grained 
paper. 

A Plea for a Rule of Life. By Thomas Field, D.D, 17 pp. 
(Rivinglons.) zd. Reltj^ious Education in the Home. WitK 
a preface by the Lord Bishop of Bristol. 47 pp. (Rlvingtons.) 
(id. net. —We have here two little pamphlets on profoundly 
interestirjg subject.s. The first shquld be read by all school-. 
masters, to whom it is an appeal by the Warden of R^ley 
College. The second is addressed to parents of the upper and 
middle classes in the hope of encouraging definite religious 
teaching in the home. * ' 

Macmillan's Art Studies, 32 pp. Price fiif.—These studies' 
of animals, plants, common objects and conventional forms are 
designed as a course of instruction in freehand drawing for pupil ■ 
teachers and others. The convenient form in which they lUO,, . 
published should ensure their populaii^y. ^ t 

• , 

The*Games Drill Book for Boys and Girls. By A. Alexander#.d 

(G. Philip & Son.)—This is the latest addition to Mr.,.^Iex- _. 
ander’s series of musical diills. - It is providedyocal ' -' 
accompaniments, and introduces-a great variety orpnyi^t. , 
exercises. The drill is sure to be popular with little bt^jf^apd'w 
girls who, ^hile being entertained, .will at the.Samo time bb ■ 
judiciously exercising their muscles. , . V' 
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SECOND CLASS 
. COLLEGIC OF PRl-XEPTORS 
EXAMINATION, DECEMBER, igoo. 

Revision Test Papers. 

The following examination questions cover the syllabuses of 
the second class examination of*the Csllcge ol PreccfUors in 
December next. It is believed that these revision tests will 
prove useful to teachers in discovering the existence of weak 
points in the preparation of their piqiils. 

Copies ol the papers in any of the subjects can be obtained in 
a form suitable for distribution in eljj.ss. The leprinled papers 
are sold in packets of twenty-five at a'cost of 6d. net lor each 
subject. The papers may he ordered through a bookseller, or 
they may be obtained (po.st free) from the Kditois of The 
School VVoKl.t), but in the laltercasifall orders muithc /re/af/. 

Particulars of other suitable test papers will be found in our 
advertisement pages. 

(Old TeBtament—I. Samuel. 

(1) Give a brief (but clear and full) summary of the life and 

work of Samuel. • 

(2) Contrast the character of Saul and David as they arc por¬ 
trayed in the Hr.st Hook of Samuel. 

(3) Wh.at do you know of the Philistines, nnd what circum¬ 
stances are embodied in this Hook to show their relations to the 
Israelites ? 

()) Explain, giving the context and describing the circum¬ 
stances in which the lollowing wo»ds occuf : — 

(1) “God gave him anolhef heart.” (2) "All the 
people feared the Lord and .Samuel.” (3) “ In Miclim.ish 
eastward Ironi Hi thaven.” (4) “He set him up a place.” 

(5) “ Rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft.” 

(5) What mention is made of witchcraft ? and what gods of 
the heathen are connected with the nartaiivg;in this Book ? 

English Grammar and Composition. 

(1) Write the following words, conecting the errors in 
spelling, tf ar/y .•-•wilhold, spontanity, alright, acomodalion, 
petceiied, choncology, soliloquys, prcicring, procede, cstacy, 
magnihcieiit, noticable, independant, confectionaiy, hiepolhysis. 

(2) Analyse:— 

When the horseman, who had been sent out to recon¬ 
noitre, reported that he had seen several Spartans outside ilic 
walls, some amusing themselves with gymnastic exercises, whilst 
others were combing their hair, Xerxes was much surprised and 
inquired what was the meaning of this madnes.s. 

(3) Parse 

Thou hast given me to possess 

Life in mj.self for ever. 

{4) Correct the following sentences, giving your reasons:— 

(a) Which is the most beautiful ol the two flowers ? 

( 4 ) All birds of these kind arc not migratory. 

(f) To whither has he gone ? 

(d) Here is the b.iy whom I think caught the thief. 

(5) Define the following and write sentences in ilkis^tration : — 
Complement, Prepositional Phrase, Complex Object, Retained 
Object, Absolute Phrase, Conjunctive Abverb. 

(6) What IS a diminulive f Give examples. 

(7) How are Adverbs formed ? 

(8) Give instances to illustrate the rules for forming the 
plurals of Compound Nouns. 

(9) Write a short essay on one of these subjects:— 

(t) Heroe.s. 

(2) The Advantages of Cycling. 

(3) Butterflies. 

* English History. 

^ 1066-1603. * 

(1) Take five (not more) of the following dates, and assign 
important events to each:-1100, 1154, 1215, 1295, 1314, 
1377. > 497 . 1536 1570. »6oo. 

(2) Show how Wales was gradually hiought under English rule. 

(3) Draw a genealogical table showing those kings ol Eng- 
.land during your perit^d who were ancestors to Qu'ceii Victoria. 

(4) Tell the story of the development of Parliament, either 
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(a) as regards its compesitiou in the thirteenth century, OF (^) 
as regaids jis poivers in the fourteenth century. 

(5) .Show that during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 

England was usually liiendly with the rulers ol the Netherlands, 
and account for this fact. • 

(6) How did Henry VII. acquitc the throne of !l^g 1 and, and 
how d d fe keep himself in possessior ? 

(7) Either (a) Trace the course of ecclesiastical affairs in 
Engliiiid from iSdSto 1570, 

Or (■'<) Describe the Northern Insurrections of 1536 and 1569. 

(8) Show some ac(|unininnce with the exploits of English 
seamen in the days of Queen Elizabeth. 

Geography. 

N.B.—Seven questions only may be eftempted. Three mmA 

he taken from .Section A, and lh6 remaining'Tour must be 

taken from either 11 or C. No. 5 is obligatory. Tabulate the 

answers as far as possible. 

Section A. General. 

(1) Name, in order, the countries with the position of their 
capitals, (rt) on the south of A.sia, ( 4 ) of Australia. 

(2) In what ranges, &c., are the following peak.s situated:— 
Elburz, Jorullo, Kenia, Horeb, Jungfiau, Compass Berg, Ida, 
Eveicsl, Eiemont, Ararat, Cook? 

(3) Give the exact p isiiion of the following :—Tristan 
d’Acunha, CcIcIks, Boliu.a, fiobi De.scrt, At.i.ska, Formosa, 
Lakes lUl.ilim, Thun, Eyre ; Capes Lceuwin, Matapnn. 

(4) Explain anil illustrate :—isthmus, delta, tropics, archi¬ 
pelago, tornado, pampas. 

Section It. Noith and Central America: West Indies. 

(5) On the ma]) of the United States draw the courses of the 
Idissi-sippi and the Colorado ; mark the chief capes and gulfs, 
and the following towns anil states:—Chaileston, St. Louis, 
Denver, Philadelphia, Mobile, Illinois, Montana, Penn.sylvania, 
blame. 

(6) Name the province.s Constituting the Dominion of Canada 
and their capit.'ils. 

{7) Where aie the following and for what is each noted :— 
Tlie Yellowstone Park, Groat Salt Lake, Kicking Hors* Pass, 
Belize, Trinidad, the Welland Canal? 

(S) Give an .account of the Laurentian Lakes. 

(9) What railways cross Ninth America from coast to coast. 
Estimato their iinporlaiice. 

(to) (jive anuiccqunl of the climate and commercial products 
of Jamaica and Cuba. 

Section C. British Isles and Africa. 

(5) On the map of the British Isles mark the chief mountain 
ranges, the rivers .Shanmin, 'Phaines, Liffcy; Capes Wrath 
and Clear; and the following towns and counties:—London- 
deriy, Reading, Wick, Elgin, Merlhyi Tydvil, Ventnor, Fermoy, 
Berkshire, Ro^colnlnoIl, Kincnqline, Fife. 

Numhtr one of the pirallels of latitude passing through three 
of the countries, and the meridians of longitude which it cuts in 
England., * 

(6) Mention the British Possession^ .in Africa, with their 
capitals. 

(7) Explain what is meant by The Sudd, Bushmen, Veldt, 
Kloof, {.'ameroons, Khaina's country. 

(8) Give an account of the Nile so as to illustrate the remark, 

“ Egypt is the gift of the river.” 

(9) Where are the fiiHowing, and for what are they" note¬ 
worthy :—Perim, Delagoa Bay, Stanley Falls, Waifisch Bay, 
Kiimasi, Beiia, Lake Nyas.sa, Adowa. 

(to) Give a short description of the productions, the British 
trade and thfe climifte of Cape Colony. 


'"Arithmetic. 

(1) Diw'de £,1 19s."^d. between A, B and C, so that A may 
have 13s. more than B and B half as much again as C. 

(2) A field of 2^ acres is divided into allotments ; if each 
allotment is to be 440 square yards in area, how many can there 
be ? and what will be the area of the remaining portion 

(3) Simply :— * 8 

fi \ fi-KjrX■!*),)-((Vof 4 i). /jj \ ^ 2^ 

(1.J —_—, ^11.7 -X. 

0-5 ol ‘ . 2 • 

(4) Find the sum and difference of 12.463 and 12.463; also, 
the product of -tfl and 3I'}. 
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^5) (i.) Express is. ij-tl. as a decimal of 

(ii.) What fraction of i mile 3 fur. 2 po. is 5 furt 5 yds. ? 

(6) Kind, by Rraclice, the value of II oz. l6dwt. 20gis. of 
gold at £4 2s. 6d. per oz. 

(7) What will /'4,%28 amount to in 3J years at 2J per cent, 

per annum, Simple Interest ? ^ 

(8) A cyclist, riding uni^rmly, covers a distance of 37 miles 
in 3 hours 5 mins., and a train, moving uniformly, covers the 
same distance in 49 mins. 20 secs. ; how much further will the 
train travel in 5 hours 35 mins, than the cyclist? 

(9) Obtain the square root of 22221-8649, 

(10) A room is 7 meircsJong, 5] metres wide ancl»3.1- metres 
high ; wl|at will be the cost of whitewashing the walls at 30 
centimes per square metre ? 

If £l ^ 25 frand*-,, what will be the cost in English 
money ? 

(it) 35 per cent of a firm’s gross profit is devoted to the 
maintenance of the business and to per cent is annually set 
ap.art for a reserve fund ; the remainder is divided equally 
amongst three partners ; if e.ach gels .1^^440 a year, what amount 
is set apart annually for the reserve fund ? 

An.swers. 

(i) A, £i 8s., B, £2 15s.. C, £i iCs. 8d. 

(2) 27, 220 sq. yds. (3) (i.) I ; (li.) ,V 

(4) 24-9266.^. oooOj; 5-7. (5) (i.) -01875; ("-) u- 

(6) ^48 i6s. iiJd. (7) ;f:s,032 19s. (8) 184} miles. 

(9) 149 - 07 - (10) 26 fr. 25 c. ■, £l IS. (11) /aqo. 


Algebra. 

(1) Sintplify (/- 7 ) + (71'''/> byl + r j-f 5'/]- 

Subtract -- from - V' + 

3 4 8 ,2 6 8 

(2) l)i\ide the product of a- —7rfl2 and 3.1-—a' - 14 by 
a’ 2a - 8. 

(3) Eactorise the following : 

('■) 3 -<"- 7 -tl- 4 : (1I-) ■»' -27; (lit.) 3( i-=-4)-a(a+2) ; 
, (iv.) f i) a((7'-f/--). 

(4) Find the II.C.K. of 

• a^-I5a--f-7ta —105 and a'l-7r--9a 63. * 

(5) Simplify : - - 

(i.) ..-"'‘5 , . 

a--5i+-6 -r- —71 + 10 .r-'SrliS 


(li.) 


+ 


y' - 2xj(x ty) 

.<'iy 


S-x-zy 2-x-3y 
(6) .Sob-e the equations : - 

('-) 7(-t+7)- 3(j--'f) = S(-‘-l-S)-4(-i^ - 0) : 


(ii-) 


. + 4 


4“'(-6a 


(iii.) ^ S,4yx2.^.,. 

5 IS ^ 

(7) (i.) A man can do a piece of work in a hours and a boy 
can do it in i hours; ho^ long will they take to do it, if they 
both work together ? 

(ii.) A picture is sold for £x at a profit of 50 per cent. ; at 
what price was the picture bought ? 

(8) A bookseller finds that by selling books at 2d. less than 
the published price be will gain 2s. pc{ dozen copies; if he 
buys fifteen copies at the published price of twelve, what i.s the 
published price of the book ? 

(9) Solve:— 

(i.) 2(a-3)(a + 2)-4(a f- 4 )(-r- !) = (.>•>■$) (r-!l) ; 

(11.) -.. - - — - . • 

' 2X-3 3a + 2 30 .r 

Answers. • 

(0 5 A'-S'£; i6a-|-2i. 

( 3 ) (••) ( 3 -<?- 4 )(-r-i);(i'-)(-<^- 3 )(-i^’‘+ 3 -»+ 9 ): 

(iii.) 2(a-+2)(jr-3) ; (iv.) (oar-?i)(/>a-a). (4) .r--3. 

(0 fi.l '3 . (ii.) 3 Aiz 7 ll±iy. 

'(jr-2)(a-3)(a-s)’ 

(6) (i.) I ; (ii.) -I j*(iii.) ^=1,^/=-2, a=4. 

(7) (i-) hours; (ii.) (8) is. 8d.* 

(D (i.) lor-jl; (ii.)6or- ~- 

No. 22, VOL. 2.] 


Euclid. 

A.— Book I. 

(1) On what axiom does the method of "proof by super¬ 
position " depend ? 

Enunciate and prove any proposition you may know of which 
c.an be proved by this meiliod. 

ABCD is a square and points E, F, G, Ii are taken in its sides 
at equal distances from its respective angular points ; show that 
the figure EEOIl is also a square. 

(2) Any two sides of a»triangle are together greater than the 
! third side. 

i The sum of the distances of any point from the three angular 
{ points of a triangle is greater than half the sum of the sides. 

I (3) ncfinc a parallelogrant, a rectangle, a square, a rhombus, 

i z\C, BIJ are two straigfil fines which bisect each other at O ; 

show that tfie figure ABCD is a parallelogram. 

Under whal circumstances is the figure ABCD (i.) a square, 
(li.) a reciaiigle, (iii.) a rhombus? 

(4) l’(,)R is a triangle, right-angled at P; cut off from the 
square described on (^R a rectangiiRir portion equal to the 
sqii.ire on I’tJ, and show that the remaining portion of the 
square on (^)R is equal to the square on PR. 

(5) ABt^D is a reciangle in which the side AB equals twice 
the side Al) ; then the bisectors of the angles at A and C trisect 
the di.igimal BD. , 

Either B'.— Book II. 

(6) ABCD is a square, and zVEKG, EUCK are the parallelo¬ 
grams about the di.igonul AC ; prove that 

(i.) the parallelogram 1 'lICK is equal to the square on EB ; 

(ii.) the gnomon BGK with the figure AEFG is equ.al to 
twice the rectangle contained by BA, AE. 

(7) In every triangl* the square on the .side subtending an 
acute angle is less than the Squares on the .sides containing that 
angle by twice the leclanglc contained by either of these sides, 
ami the straight line intercepted between the perpendicular let 
fiill on it from the opposite angle, and the acute angle. 

Flniinciate the corresponding proposition (or an olrtuse-angled 
triangle. j 

By ilie help of these propositions prove th.at the sum of the 
sf|ii.iies on two sides of .any triangle i.s equal to twice the square 
on half the third side, together with twice the Square on the 
median which bisects the thiid side. 

Or B-'.— Book III., Props. 1-19. 

(6) Define a circle lind the chord of a circle. 

The ^straight line which bisects the choid of a circle at right 
angles passes through the centre. 

Prove that the ceturcs of all the circles which pass through 
two given points lie on a fixed sliaight line. 

(7) Equal chords of a circle are equally distant from the centre. 

Show also that they touch another circle which has the same 

centre as the first. 

French. 

(1) Tran.slate into English :— 

Mon pere vouliit nous conduire lui-memc dans un quartier 
oil nous avions chance de faire tie bonnes recettes, et nous 
traveisdmes tout Eondres pour arriver dans une partie de la 
ville oil il n’y avail qiie ele lielles maisons avec dcs portiques, 
dans ces rues inoimmentales bordecs de jardins. Dans ces 
spicndides tues aiix larges Irotloirs plus de pauvres gens en 
gucnillcs, cl a mine anfamee, mais de belles dames aux toilettes 
cclatanles, des voitiires donl les panneaux hrillaient comme des 
glaces, des chevaiix magnifiques que conduisaient de gros et 
gras cochers aux cheveus poudr6s. 

(2) Give the masculine terms corresponding to— madame 
voire mere, Sa MajeiU la Reine, celU fille, la femme de 
Monsieur A’., la caiitatrice. 

(3) Write in French words—roi, 172, 200 pages, 210 pages 
page 200, William I., William III., J, J, J, 

(4) Give the comparative and superlative of— bien, bon, feu, 

petit, mol, mativais and fraud. • 

(5) Give the third p'ura! feminine of the imperfect indicative, 
future, and present subjunctive of—recevair, fire aimf, se laver, 
ne pas alter, S'oir and cotirir. 

(6) Tr.in'-late into F'rench :— 

The Dani'-h king won part of the ground for himself, 
gained much riches, and made a great name as a brave leader. 
He had married an Engli.sh wife, a wise and good woman who 
is still remembered in Denmark. In his old age the king 
remained at home and his sons went to war. The eldest son, a 
fine young man, was killed in battle, and his father died of grief. 

H H 
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Revision Test Papers. 

Co)iies of any of the followiiiji test yjjpers can be obtained in 
a form .suitalde for distribution in class. The reprinted papers 
are sold in packets of twenty-five, at s cost of 6d. net for each 
subject. The papers may be ordered through a bookseller, or 
they may be obtained (post free) from the Kditors of TttE 
.School Woei.o, but in the latter case .all orders must be 
prepaid. 

Particulars of other suit.able test papers will be fdtind in our 
advertiseinent pages. 

New Tostament -S. Luka, 

* 

(1) Who were Zacharias, Zacch.rus, llerod the Tetraich and 
Levi ? 

(2) How di(J Jesus teach the extent of our duty to our 
neighbour ? 

(3) Relate what happened in the house of Simon the 

Pharisee. * 

(4) What were the chief incidents of the Orc.at Forty Days ? 

(5) Describe and discuss the examination of Jesus (l) liy 
Pihite ; (2) by Herod. 

(6) Slate in what connection the following words were 
used and discuss them brielly : — 

(fl) No man putteth new wine into old bottles ; 

(A) (food Master, what shall I do to inherit eicrnal life? 

(r) blessed is he whosoever shall not be offended in me ; 

(;/) The house and lineage of David. 


Grammar. 


Study the following questions before ans^’ering :— 

" The king gave the quest to (iarelh, wHo was knighted .and 
accompanied Lynette, who used him very scornfully at first*. 
But every victory which he gained made her to look less con¬ 
temptuously on him. Indeed, so boldly did he fight in her 
cause that her indifference, which had occasioned him much 
pain at first, gradually turned to deep ^nxiety .for his well¬ 
being, and the happy result of his successes was that the 
princess asked him one day whether he would not chbose to 
marry her, if the consent of the king were obtained.” 

(1) Say what parts of speech the following words are, and 
give the reason for your answer in e.ach case:— qued, first, 
much, his, if, obtained. 

(2) Parse fully:—“Every victory which he gained caused 
her to look less contemptuously on him.” 

(3) Give the .subjects oi\—gave, accompanied, made, turned: 
and the rlirect objects of :— used, gained, occasioned, choose. 

(4) What are Abstract Nouns ? Name those formed from 
happy, deep, just, siaice, wise. 

(5) Give the prc.sent and the past participles ot'.—acrom- 
panted, took, be, ihoose, marry. 

VViite out in full the huture tense (kf obtain, j 

(6) What is a Phrase? Write out three phrases in the above 
passage, and say to what word each belongs. 

(7) Knumeralc the conjunctions in the .above pa.ssage and 
show what they join. 

Show that a pronoun can join .sentences. 

(8) Write with proper capitals, .stops, inverted commas, &c:— 
king richard lisiened to the prelate’s reasoning with a downcast 
eye and a troubled look i cannot tell said he how it is wiih me 
but methinks these cold counsels of the princes of Christendom 
have infected me too with a lethargy of spirit .so saying he 

^turned from the archduke with an air rather of dignity than 
scorn and retired into the roya| pavilion. 

• 

English Hiitopy. 

1066-1603.) 


(1) Take flT6 (not more) of the following dates, and assign 
important events to each:—1086, 1138, 1170, 1265, 1297, 
1360, 1453. IS*9» >558, 1588. 

(2) EltheP (a) Write a life of Robert of Normandy, showing 
his connexion with English affairs, 

(it (i) Sketch the reign of King .Stephen. 


(3) Either (a) P’numerate the dominions of Henry 11 ., and 
state which of them remain under the sway of Queen Victoria, 

Or (/d Tell the story of Henry II.’s “ Conquest of Ireland.” 

(4) Either (a) Give an account of the struggle between 

Henry HI. and the Barons, • 

Or (b) Trace the course of Edward I.’s dealings with 
Scotland! *' 

(5) Either (a) State briefly the claims of Henry IV., 
Edward IV., and Eliraheth lo the English throne. 

Or (h) Write an account of the Wars of the Roses. 

(6) Describe carefully one of the following ;— 

(a) Hypry VIH.’s relations with,the Papacy. 

(b) The interval between the death of Henry VIIL.and the 

accessitm of Elizabeth. 

(c) IChzabeth's relations with Spain.. 

Geography. 

[Of the nine questions answer six only : one of the maps must 
be done, and both may be done.] 

(1) Draw a map ol the six northern counties of England 
insert the rivers 'lYne and Ouse; the Solway Firth and More- 
e.rmbe b.iy ; I.ake Windermere; the mountains; and Hull, 
Leeds, Livtipool, Presion, C.iilislc. 

(2) Draw a map lo show the positions of the following :— 
Caucasus Mountains, the Crimea, the Lower Danube, Con¬ 
stantinople, Odessa, the Balkan Mounl.iins, and the Sea of 
Marmora. 

(3) K.xplain watcished, plain, glacier, volcano, river-basin. 
Give European instances. 

(4) In wh.rt respects are the following noteworthy: -Staffa, 
Gi.int’s C.auseway, Snowdon, the Broads, the Riviera ? 

• (5) What differences are there in the climate of the West of 

Great Britain and that of Iheeliast. Account for them. 

(6) Where aie Peim, Madrid, Rome, Orleans, Ilammer- 
,fesl? State how you would go to each from London. 

(7) In what pans of the British Isles are the following 
manufactures c.irried on:— cotton, linen,earthenware, hardware ? 

(8) Describe a voyage from Liverpool to London, or from 

Qpik lo (ilasgow. ^ 

(9) What arc the chief fishing ports in the United ICingdom ’ 

Arithmetic. 

(1) Divide (i.) 0,493,712 hy 837 by laing Division; 

(it.) 165,973,524 b,v 56 by factoLS. Give each of your results 
in words. • 

(2) How much must be .sub.stracted from ;^i6 7s. 9j(l. in 
order that 13s. 7:Id. may divide it an exact number of times? 

(3) What sum in English money is equivalent to one million 
American dollars, the v.alue of a dollar being 4s. 2d. ? 

(4) Reduce 11 tons 2 qrs. l lb. 4 oz. to ounces, and 164,273 
inches to miles, furlongs, &c. 

(5) P'ind, by Practice, the %ost of 6,484! tons of metal at 
^84 7.S. lod. per ton. 

(6) The construction of l mile 220 yards of a tramway costs 
;^2,268‘', wltat is the length of the route if the whole cost be 

10,080? *■ 

(7) (i.) Add together 3,'jj, 4!, ly’j, 9/5, S^J; 

(ii.) Subtract 16Q from 178I. 

(8) (i.) Assign a meaning to each of the digits in the number 
32-124. 

(ii.) Express -31875 as a vulgar fraction in its lowest terms. 

(9) Multiply -ooozs’by 640 and -064. 

(to) If a metre be equal to 39J inches, how many miles are 
there in 8 kilometres? [l kilometre = 1,000 metres.] 

Answers! 

(t) (i.) 7,758 + 266; (ii.) 2,963,812+52. (2) f,l Ss. 4i<I- 

(3) .^208,333 6*. 8d. (4) 395,156 oz. ; 2 mi. 4 fur. 

29 P<>» pyds. I ft. II in. (3) Z' 547.237 IS*- 3 d. 

(^ 5 miles. (7) (i.) 24-rV; (ii.) 16^^. (8) (ii.) 

(9) -16 and -000016. (10) Smiles. 

Algebra. 

(1) Explain the difference between iz+4, a* and 4a. 

Find the numeiical value of lP{e—d)+ab{c-^d)-x^a■^^b) 
when x~ i, a=:2, b-r — i, r= —a, and d=o. 

(2) Simplify the expressions :— 

(i.^ 3 - 2 {«-*f 3 - 2 f 4 - 5 + 3 ) 1 } ; 

(ii.) ar(a-’-(-2)—+-(jv-2)+2(jf-jr’). 

(3) AftiUiply 3.»-’‘-4^+3 by 4ar''- 3JC-4. 

(4) Divide jf* - or* +.r*— .r* — 2a- ~ 2 by a’— 


.V- i. 
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(5) Solve the equations ; 

(i.) 4(jf+8)-2U-7) -3(jr+2)~6(\-t i)-i* 

3 # 4 

(iii.) Sl(.r- 2 )( 4 .»-f 3 )-loJ^( 4 x 9 )( 3 .»- 4 ). 

(6) hind a// the factorsjof: (i.) aV)- a/i^; (ii.) -30 ; 

(Hi.) x"+X}i—A--2y-2. 

(7) Eggs> cost p j)ence a doxen and ate sold at the rate of j 
shillings a score j what will he the total profit in pounds on 360 

(8) At a silver collection ainouiuing to ^3 6s. there were an 
equal number of crowns, h*alf-crowns .and florins, aflfi an equal 
numbershillings, sixpences and threepences; if the numlwr 
of crowns was oneJfourtq of the number of shillings, how many 
coins were thtre altogether? 

Answers. 

(l) I. (2) (i.) -3 ; (ii.) 4Jr. (3I 12a* -25.1-'+ I2.r+ 7^: 12. 

(4) .r- + j;’4-2- ( 5 ) ('•) 5 ;(•'■) -lO; (iii-) 3. 

(6) (i.) a/du--f')(a + i) ; (li.) (a -lo)(v+3) 


(iii.) (jr+;'+l)(a-2). (7) 


\ to 8 / 


(S) 60. 


Euclid. 

Book I., I’ROi’s. 1—26. 

(1) Give definitions of a plane surface, a plane angle, a plane 
figure, a circle and a square ; draw figures to illustrate your 
definitions. 

(2) The angles at the base of an isosceles triangle are equal. 

Enunciate the converse of this proposition. 

ABCD* is a quadrilateral having the side AB equal to the 
side AD; if, al-so, the angle ABC is e(]ual to the angle ADC,. 
show that the .side BC must be eqJal to the side DC. 

(3) Divide a given finite straight line into two etpial p.arts. 

(4) If two straight lines intersect, e\eiy jiair of adjacent, 
angles .so formed is equal to two light angles. 

(5) If one side of a triangle he greater than another, then the 

angle opposite to the greater side shall be greater than the 
angle opposite to the less. ^ 

(6) It from the ends of a side of a triangle there be drawn two 
straight lines to a point within the triangle, then these straight 
lines sh.all be less than the other two sides of the triangle, l>ul 
shall contain a greater angle. 

Make use of this proposition to prove that ^lie sum of the 
distances of any point within, a triangle froth its atigular points 
is less than the sum of the sides of the triangle, (flint: Take 
each side of the triangle in turn, and add your results.) 

(7) Enunciate the proposition which proves the equality of 
two triangles having two angles and ti side etiual in each. 

French. 

(t) Translate into English 

Je viens de visiter les prisonniers fiantjais dans les 
forteresses allcmandes. Un d’eux me demanda ,si j’etais <lc 
Paris et si i’y retournerais. Je lui dis, “ Vous aver det? parents 
(relatives) a Paris ?” " Oui,” me repondit-il, “ e’est cela, vons 

aver, compris . . . J’ai un gar9on dequalre ans. Je ne I’ai pas 
vu deptiis dix-huit mois. Sa mere est niorte a I’aris, pendant 
le sitge, et I’enfant serait restc seui, si de brave gens du 
quailier ne I’avait pas reciihilli. Je crois qu’il est bien soigne ; 
mais si vous pouviez aller voir le petit ft ni’ecrite apres pour 
me donnerde ses nouvelles, je serais si heureux.” 

(2) Give the French for—He was perceiving. Shall I .sell 
it ? That he may not be. That he might have. Has he not 
seen it. I should not give it him. Look thAe. ' 

(3) Give the feminine of— ncuveau, blanc, grand, ce heau 

homme, ils soHt heureux •, and the plurkl of—a //, bail, canal, 
glnlral, ma scettry va demain. ' , 

(4) Translate—That house is 81 feet high. It has 22 
windows and three doors. Mr, C. lives there with his pretty 
little daughter. The garden is mine, but the house is his. It 
was built before George I. died. 

(5) Write the 2nd person singular* and jrlural of the pre,scnt 

and imperfect indicative o(— lire, avoir, entrer, renare and 
aller ; also the third perssn plural of the* future cA—finir and 
apereeveir. ^ 

(6) Write the infinitives anfl participles of—nr, es, refut, 
mangerestt and punissaient. 

(7) Translate into French* 

When I was visiting a German fortress 1 saw some French 


prisoners. I spoke to one of them and told him that I came 
from Paris. The poor man had a little son there whom he had 
not seen for 18 months. I promised to go to see him and tell 
his father how he was. The prisoner thanked me, and I 
departed for Paris. 

' CORRESPbNDENCE. 

The Editors do not hold Hhemselves responsible for the opinions 
I expressed in letters which appear in these columns. As a 
rule, a letter criticising any article or review printed in 
i The ScHCKiL Worlu will be submitted to the contributor 
before publication, sojthmt the criticism and reply may appear 
togetheg. • 

The Teaching of Bpelling. 

Wk are all very much interested in spelling, and 1 am sure 
, your readers will liavc much to say to.you or to themselves on 
the paper contributed to The Schooi. World by the writer of 
“Common Sense in Education." “ Uncommon nonsense” in 
spelling might he the name of many of our pradtices. Why do 
we want to .spell correctly? Surely there is only one reason. 
Because we wish fo write correctly. No one deprived of the 
power of writing or typewriting need spell correctly. The 
written word has to “ look right ” in the letter, the essay or the 
irrinted page. The eye of the correct has to be satisfied. The 
learner, therefore, must be led to rely on the visual impression, 
and the correct impression can only be made by constant repe¬ 
tition, not verbal repetitioiii bu{ visual repetition. Thus reading 
aloud docs more for the spelling of ordinary words than memo¬ 
rising. Constant reading and constant writing (or copying from 
a book) are required rather than learning “ by heart.” 

Copying is specially valuable, for here the eye plays sad 
pranks if not errefudy looked after. Indeed, “ copyists’ errors” 
hate been reduced to lists. But granted that spelling of 
ordinary words is not so very formidable an ogre, if attacked by 
eye and hand, how ate we to deal with the numerous English 
words which arc so veiy extraordinary ? Here we are bound 
to call in the aid of fhemoiy, for the principle of association of 
ideas leads us in a wrung direction. I have heard of a school¬ 
master who uses what lie calls " the forty thieves,” a list of 
forty words called thieves because the knowledge of the correct 
spelling of these words has stolen grants. I have not seen the 
list ; but anyone can make his own. I suppose that siege and 
thief, seize and foietgn would be four of them. “ Forty 
thieves” for each cla.ss would soon be caught. The large 
numircr of ordinary words, and the constantly recurring catchy 
words, have thus been dealt with. There remain the un¬ 
common words which are to be learnt only from reading. Of 
course, if children of fourteen are to be expected to spell and to 
know the iqeaning of xkase, ipecacuanha, cassowary and muetzin 
(to quote from a well-known spelling-book), we must make long 
lists and compel the children to memorise. Their reading is 
not likely to covet words of this class. But to set such words 
to children is on a par with asking beginners for the ablative of 
rete and the Latin lot "twice two are four.” With a good 
use of the reading book no ordinary word need escape the 
child's notice. And this brings me, rather late, I fear, to the 
subject of my letter. 

All English work should be based on the reading book. No 
grammar books, composition bqoks, s|)elliog lists are needed ; 
the reading book supplies them all. But the reading book ^ 
must be interesting, not scrappy. Geographical and historical 
readers are out of place in the English lesson : they belong, 
if anywhere, to the geography and history lessons. But 
the reading book is literature from' the very beginning of the 
child’s life. Every class should have its library, a library con¬ 
sisting of thirty copies of some eight or ten works; three or 
four hundred books in all, on shelves, locked or open. If there 
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be six classes in a srhuol wliere the iildesl cliiidrcn ate thiitcen, 
sixty different readini;-books will have been lead and re-read by 
the lime the child has travelled to the top of the school. 
Among such books will be the best-known laiiy tales (say ten 
dilfeient woiksl, “ CJiilliyci,” Defoe’s “ Plague and Fire of 
London,” “ Pdginn’s Progress,” the “ Paiables of the New 
Test.inienl,’’ the ‘‘Lays o( Aricieftt Romr,” “ Reynard ihe F'ox,” 
the “Mythology ot (ircece and Rome,” stories Irom Dickens 
and Scott, and the best-known ca-.y‘poems of 1 lo id. Words- 
Wotlh, Scott and many other poets (Shakespeare and Milton 
being designedly omiited as unsuitable). This is not a bad 
beginning for a child ; and the jJiflicultics that have been 
built round para|ihrasing, analysis, s| 5 etling, composition and 
the like shniik wondeifully when these subjects appear in their 
true light—as mere bangirs-on of reading and literature. I am 
aware that along with the reading book is rujuired a person 
who knows enough of hiv trade lo be able lo use it. The cost 
of such a set of bbiaries {ncthte cxpnlo) is coveied by three 
five pound notes. Is it too late, even now, lo try lo drag poor 
Literature out (if the shade lo which she h.is been driven by 
examineis and examinations ? Perhaps some future hisloiian of 
cdue.ition will comment on the neglect of *ltieiature and the 
apollieosis ol spelling and parsing, and will be able to say of 
our pre.senl systems as a young fiiend of iiiinM s.ud of “the Tin 
Virgins,” “ their fulesh lamps went out.” 

A. B. 

I HAVE read with much intdesl the‘paper on “.Spelling: 
Procedure and Process,” by Mr. Barnett, and I shall be grateful 
if you will allow me to make a few remark.s upon Ihe subject. 

The riucslion of Spelling .seetiis lo be .so clu.sely allieil to that 
of Reading that it is dilficult lo .separate one from the oilier. 
Indeed, the two subjects should go hand,iin hand. It is of 
extreme importance in the leaching of re.idii)g that the cliikl 
should be liained to habits of careful observation, and th.at he 
should be allowed lo exercise his powers to the fullest pos.sible 
extent. For it is only loo Hue, as Mr. Barnett s.ays, that “A 
great deal of our most earnest inslruclioin is lamenlably inept 
and futile, because we are so far fiom being convinced that 
intellectual progress is absolutely dependent on intellectual 
effort.” 

In order to encourage this intellectual effort on the p.arl of 
the children, we must simplify our subject so as to make it 
possible for their effoits to be crowned wiili success ; otherwise 
they will become despondent, and will lapse into the regrettable 
condition of being contented lo l>e told. .Successful activity 
will do much lo quicken and sustain interest. We must there¬ 
fore give the children every opportunity for finding out as much 
as they can for themselves, and ibis again will cultivale habits 
of careful obscrvaiion. Inteiesl and objeivation will supply 
the most valuable aids to correct si>clling, particularly in a 
langinage like our own which has drawn from so many sources 
and coiisequenlly has .such varkcl forms. If the children are led 
to discovei the sounds of their spoken language, and aie allowed 
to print each symbol as it is presented to thim, it is surprising 
with what ease they can print, and later write, from dictation, 
not only words which they liave alieady seen, but .al.so woids 
conla.ning regular sounds which ihey have never seen. It is 
wi.se to Lt ihem know from the ouiset that there are departures 
ffom stiict tegul.uiiy, otherwise the help of the eye will not be 
called in sulficieiUly soon. Th? varied consonant forms (e.g., 
•lai, par; 4 , minre, /Vnlip.yish) wid supply this need in the eaily 
stages, and ihe vaiiciy of vowel-fomis will coniimic this eye- 
training later. But we must beware of presenling these diffi- 
cuiiies too hurriedly, if we wish to avoid conficscd imptessions. 

May 1 put in a plea for the single pupil for wbo»n Mr. Barnett 
propo.ses the " look-and-say ” procedure ? I have known many 
casts in which children have taken several years to learn by ihi.s 


means, and, even if it were generally successful as far as tfie 
reading is concerned, has it done much lo educate the child? 
j .Should not intellectual effort be encouraged in the individual 
I quite .-is much as in the class ? I wish m6st earnestly to reject 
i the idea that exceptional skill is required for the hatldling of the 
])lans .sugge.sled in my book “On the Teaching of English 
Reading,” with iis accompanying “Walter Ciane” Readers. 

I The essential point is that ihc teacher should allow the children 
j to share in the work, and the briglitne.ss they will bring lo it 
will never allow it to become tedious. The “ machinery,” 
which Mr. Bainctt thinks of doubtful utility, has been Copecially 
devised to allow of that many-sided activity in v^iich children 
I .so greatly delight, and as a mean.s hy which they may gain cleat 
j ideas about their language in a manner whieh will appeal to 
them. Their ebassiheation of the sounds in Ihe Tabulating 
Frame gradually reveal.s, much to their ainnsement, the v.igaries 
i of certain symbols , r in “cat ” and r in “ mince ”), and the 
locality of each in the Iraine will prevent any confusion concern¬ 
ing Ihem (f.g., c in “cat,” being a guttural, is placed farther 
back than r in “ mincc ”). 

In vievv of the ammi.alics of our language and of the “flowers 
of misproiuinciatiou,” of which Mr. Barnett has given some 
interesting specimens, I cannot emphasise too stiongly the 
necessity of tiaiuing the children to careful visualisation of 
words. Prevention is belter than cute,sand we should never 
give them an oppoilumty for making a tiiislake in spelling if we 
iCan avoid it. When a child is in doubt, it is wi.ser lo piint or 
wiitc Ihe wold clearly on tKe blackboard than lo dictate its 
elements. 

In addition to tianscription, which is certainly a valu.able aid 
to spelling, I would suggest the practice of printing, and later 
writing, from dictation. This can be done from the outset, for 
wi; can first dictate sounds in connection with words, then 
words fiom a sloiy told, then a single sentence, and lastly 
passages. This tiial of strength adds an inlcicst to dictation 
which is wanting in transcription, and it is tpiile practicable if 
the children qic being trained lo a careful .study of words. 
Under .such circumstances they are'led almost unconsciously to 
ckissification, and this is further helped by the selection of a 
type-word around which the “parly” will circle. (I cannot 
enlarge upon this point here, but it is worked out fully in the 
forthcoming Rc.adcr of my series.) 

The a.ssociation of the right meaning with a word is a great 
help to correct spelling, and finis can be taught by oral and 
pictorial composition, supplemented by intelligent reading. It 
is advis^Ie mot lo hurry on to written composition until the 
children have sufficient command of ih- language to do it with 
comparative accuracy. For we cannot realise too fully that the 
chief enemy to .iccuracy in spelling, or in any subject, is a habit 
of careles.sness. We ran scarcely blame the children for 
acquiring this habit if we plunge them into a sea of difficulties 
before they have learned to swim. 

So important are the first steps that we cannot give too much 
thought to our language and the little learners. The more ear¬ 
nestly wc study thci.i the more will the work become a mutual 
joy. 

Nellie Dale. 

The Teaching of Science. 

There are a good many people who feel much contempt for 
the pursuit of money as the chief end of life, but when they 
pursue other ends and*do not gel muclj money arc discontented. 
In fact, as Emerson has pointed^ut, the would-be righteous are 
too often craving to have the rewards of the wicked without the 
costs of vvickedness. The would-be heuiistic teacher is^ome- 
times, I fear, in a similar case, lie wishes to avoid aiming af 
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“lesults” and then is discontented that he does not get them, 
A boy up tt) 15 need, it seems to me, know very litllb of “ the 
classical expeiimcnts of the masters in science.” Let him know 
how to explain a siwple jihenomenon, and how to arrange 
with commoa sense an experiment to test his own first explana¬ 
tion. No amount of " classical experiment ” tcaoffing will 
teach him how to do that. To learn ingenuity in .surmounting 
.small difficulties is of use to everyone; the fact.s of science may 
or may not be. How many avet.age adults owe anything to 
their school science ? . 

• * T 

My exf>erience is that the young boy of 9 or 10 can be readily 
got to think; the boy who has had consideralile school training 
on ordinary lintes can only "rarely be got to think at all. Per¬ 
haps I may be permitted to refer “ .S. K.” to my arlich' in The 
School VVori.d for October, 1899, on “ The Quantitative 
Shibboleth.” I have there sketched out a scheme of a ” heuris¬ 
tic” chemistry course for boys of, say, 12 years old, which I 
find works admirably. I should be vei_y ghid to give “ S. K.” 
any further help in my jrower. 

It is not necessary, I think, in all the science work to exclude 
statements of facts by the teacher. But I believe that the 
longer one’s experience the fewer the.se become. Poi instance, 
the whole arrangement.s of fertilisation in the “cuckoo-pint” 
could only be woikcii out heuristically by great expenditure of 
time, but among the *specimens brought in by the boys some 
will probfibly have midges enclosed by the spalhc, and an 
enquiry as to what they arc doing there may easily lead to a, 
whole train of obseivalioiis. In tHb case of chemistry, however, 

1 consider departure from purely heuiislic methods as both 
more needless and far more dangerous. I do not think any 
diet so indigestible or productive of so much derangement as a 
diet of chemiotl facts. The hoy gains only a muddle-headed 
rcliancc*on anthoriiy. When a boy begins to specialise after..a 
previous course of common-sense training, then he may begin to 
use books and facts more Irecly. At what period this specialis¬ 
ing should begin I will not ventuic to say. The age should, 

I think, vary with individual capacity. Up to^that point let 
the boy simply learn such cemmon .seti.se as will be useful in 
and add interest to. Ills cvety-day life. 

llAROl.lr I’ictON. 

Ingleside, Clacton-on-Sea, 

September loth, 1900. 

\’OUK coirespondent “ .S. Krf’complains that the so-called 
heuristic method of teaching science bre.aks rlown at the stage 
at which “an acquaintance with the classical experiments becomes 
necessary. ” 

One could reply belter if he had expres.sed himself moie defi¬ 
nitely and concretely. (!)f what particular clas.sical experiments 
is he thinking ? And at what stage docs he consider an ac¬ 
quaintance with any of Ihesfe necessary ? Some of the “ classical 
experiments of the masters of science,’’those of Lavoisier 
on Combustion, or Newton in Optics, furnish the best of all 
material for the juvenile investigator’s own exploitation. Of 
others, again, such as the determination of -some of the great 
physical and chemical constants, one or more may be made the 
terminus ad tjuem of his own enquiries, and may be introduced 
in correction or corrolxrralion of his results. Of olheJs he may 
be allowed to make use to bridge over gaps in his own resources ; 
while there are very many which lie quite outside the pale of 
school science. I fear “ S. K.” has not considered the matter 
in detail, or he would not have mdde his complaint in such 
general terms. Speaking also generally, one may .say of his 
difficulty as of many others, solvitur ambulatido. 

To require of the heuristic mdlhod that it shalBdispense with 
a study of historic science, and enable the pupil to find out “ all 
tbingsTor himself,” is obviously to ask too much. 
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On the other hand, to suppose that the method is only suit¬ 
able for beginners, and cannot be pursued in the later stages of 
school woik, is to credit it with too little. Under judicious 
guidance it can be made to give a boy a sound and intelligent 
knowledge of the material out of which science is conslmcted, 
and to introduce him, eager, curious, and sympathetic, to the 
great guides whose feet have trtodden out the path by which he 
has travelled. 

Perhaps an instance, which actually occurred, of the use made 
by followers of this method, of a classical experiment, may help 
“S K.” 

Pour boys, who bad had t^wo terms’ work in a physical labo¬ 
ratory, but to whom texjfliooks were quite unknown, were led 
to make an investigation into the rate of expansion of water 
when heated from o“C. upwards. 

They used two different methods; both, however, involving 
the cxixuision of glass, and got good ctirve.s for ihs apparent ex¬ 
pansion of the litpiid. They saw quite clearly the relation 
between the apparent and real expansion, anti endeavoured to 
gel the e.\|xinsion of the glass by finding with callipers the 
increase in diameter of the bottle and bulb employed from o” to 
60” (’. 

The results were not exact enough to please them, but as 
they had no better me.sns ol determining linear expansion, they 
were at .1 loss how to proceed. In discus.sing the matter with 
their master, the latter casually remarked that some Prenchman 
had, he thought, determined ihc expansion of mercury inde¬ 
pendently of the vessel con.aining it. The boss ransacked the 
.school biliary, .\nd piesenlly appeared with a ilmgram, copied 
from Jude’s “Physics,” ol Rcgnault’s apparatus. They announced 
their intention of constructing “ something of llie sort.’’ They 
were, however, atlvised not to try, as it would be a pity to do 
over ag.iin what had been so well done by M. Kegnault, and 
I'hcy were told that it would be quite right and proper to use his 
results, if they made proper acknowledgment. Tliey accordingly 
“ lifted ” Rcgnault’.s table into their own books, and being 
supplied with a fewjioumis of mercury, determined therefrom 
the mean coefficient of expansion of their bottle and bulb, and 
thence the curve for the real expinsion of water. “ VVe owe 
this Ubie,” they remarked, under asterisks, “to M. Regnault, 
a Frenchman, who was once a draper’s assistant.” 

Would “ S. K.” call this a bre.akdown of the heuristic 
method ? Or does he know any w.ay in which boys could have 
been belter led to appreciate a ctas.sical expeiiment? 

Undoubtedly the method has its dr.awl>acks. The “investi¬ 
gation ” .\bove mentioned occupied the belter part of a term, 
during whicli, no doubt, the lioys might h.ave read through some 
little text-book, or pottered through a course of ready-made 
“ experiments ” on “ heat.” 

It also cost the'"master, who worked through ail their 
weighings in his s|>arc time, and devised several necessary 
precautions, a good deal of lalxiur. But he finds that a very 
little of this sort of work goes a very long way. Not only is it 
never forgotten, but it seems to confer a power that is not 
acquired in any other way. The pupil’s mind gains a freedom, 
a power of seeing things for itself, an alertness and adaptability 
in turning to fresh matter, which make the great gaps in 
methodic knowledge of comparatively little importance. For, 
after all, the tc.st of knowledge is not what one has done, but 
what one can do. 1 have moro than once been astoni.shed at 
the ease with which boys, who have only worked on this plan , 
within a very small range, have been able to grasp the bearings 
of experimental work in quite another department, in which 
perhaps they were called upon to assist. Their thoughts have 
seemed to move in advance of one’s explanations, and their eyes 
to see things and processes in themselves, and not through the 
mists of conventional terminology. 
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Of course, a very large demand is made on the ingenuity and 
manipulative skill of the teacher. lie mii>,t he able to do 
things that the hoys can not, but desire to do, and if, after 
twenty years’ experience of science tc,telling I may claim to 
give advice, I would impress upon younger teachers the extreme 
importance for this sort of work, of expert ness in such matters 
its, say, glass-w'orking, and the» use of tools. Not so much 
becau.se one needs in these days to make apparatus, as that one 
cannot use it properly or adapt it unless one knows practically 
how to make it. 

There is another requisite which I should like to mention. 
It is that the teacher .should have had some experience of higher 
work in which absolute cleanliness, atquriicy and precision are 
necessary. The simplest experiment should be done as per¬ 
fectly as the means at our disposal allow. The style of our 
work in science is as important as it is in Classics or Mathe¬ 
matics. , ' 

May I give a simple example, which perhaps m.ay also serve 
as an illustration of ‘‘ S. K.’s ” conipl.iint ? A short time ago I 
-saw a teacher With a class of hoys (it was a “ model ” lesson in 
science) perforin one of the most heautifiil of all elementary c\- 
pciiments—Toriicelli’s--hut with a tube and'merciiiy so narrow 
and dirty that the latter stood two or three inches below the 
normal height, was full of air-bubbles, and tupped by a mass of 
black scum. He had to explain that “ if,” and “ if,” and “ if,” 
etc. Now there is no ejKuse for this .sort of thing. The ex¬ 
periment is one which should he done, ^ I may say it, with a 
certain amount of reverence. ‘ 

The tube should be wide enough, and made and kept chemi¬ 
cally clean, the mercury should be perfectly pure and dry. It 
should be kept for the purpose, and never used for anything 
else. Then there will he no "ifs” or “ oughts," hut a speck¬ 
less, silvery, mtdiile column, balancing, as*it ought to do, the 
full atmospheric pressure. Secondary teaching in science shouUf 
be of the highest class, and it is the teacher’s business to avoid 
all “ mote or lc.ss-ncss.” 

Will “S. K.” and others pardon me if I hint that the 
breakdown of the heuristic method “at the stage at whjeh it 
becomes necessary to introduce the classical experiments''’ may 
.sometimes be due to the contrast between the style of these, 
and of those which the class have been so fat performing. 
And may I express a hope that The .School Wori.o would 
encourage science teachers to send accounts of simple methods 
and expeiimcnts actually carried out by hoys, which, if not 
“ classical ” in their importance, aim at being so in their style ? 

A. H. F. 

Your correspondent, “S. K-,” describes, in the September 
number of The School World, ceitain,difficultic'^ which he 
has experienced in applying the heuristic method of teaching 
science, and I beg permission to state my present opinion on 
this important matter, at the same time acknowledging that a 
prolonged experience is certainly required in order to treat the 
subject with absolute fairness. 

It appears to me, in the application of this method to the 
elementary student of average ability, that there are at least 
three sources of difficulty :--{i.) the time at the student’s dis¬ 
posal is so limited; (ii.) his accuracy of work is nearly always 
tCto uncertain to allow the experimental results to be taken as a 
convincing proof of scientific laws; (iii.) sooner or later it is 
'found Uiat a deduction can only lie arrived at by assuming some 
fact which the student has not yet proved. The method would 
appeal to me far more favourably if the student fully realised 
the universality of “ experimental error,” a factor which is so 
great in the work of beginners. It will almost ceAainly happen 
that his results are not quite concordant, and we ought surely to 
pardon him for .seeking a cause for this in a possible uncertainty 


of scientific fact rather than in his own want of manipulative 
ability. A series of observations often ends in the student 
being told that his results oa.g/// to have been so ami so, and 
that, had they been so, then the natural deduction would be so 
anil so ; the student will probably offer no criticismf but it by no 
means fddows that he is permanently convinced. I have seldom 
found any clcment.iry student whose manipulative ability is 
good enough to enable him to obtain results of sufficient 
accuracy to undoubtedly jirove the conclusion which the ex¬ 
periment jias oiiginally intended tp convey. It would seem 
far more economical for the student to cull knowletlge judi¬ 
ciously from the facts alre.tdy known to us, to bqild as speedily 
as possible a good foundation of knowledge combined with 
manipulative ability, and finally to cultivate the deductive 
faculty by repeating the main experiments of one or more 
celebrated but simple researches. Moreover, it always seems 
to me that time is wasted in teaching a young student to use 
obsolete terms, such as “inflammable air” and “phlogisti- 
cated air,” when at an early date he will be required to abandon 
such terms in lavour of those which are now current: in many 
eases the student will already know enough chemistry to tacitly 
wonder w by he slioulrl not be allowed to speak of hydrogen by 
its recognised title. 

H. E. Hadlev. 

The .Science School, Kidderminster. „ 

As a science master with ijiearly ten years’ experience, may I 
venture to give my opinion of the value of the heuristic method 
Ilf teaching science for “ S. K.’s” benefit 

For three years I was science master in one of the best York¬ 
shire grammar-schools, where great attention .was paid to 
science and where excellent re.sults were obt.aincd year by year 
under the Science and Art Department. The teaching there 
was of the old-fashioned type ; those of our lads who took an 
interest in science piofited well by the teaching, and left school 
with a gooil knowledge of pure science; those boys who were 
nut given to stddy, 1 am afraid, profited little by their lessons, 
for it always struck me that there was little really educative in 
the teaching. True, a boy learnt deftness of hand and nicety of 
operation in his practical work, but I always felt that the 
science teaching did very little more to develop his character 
than did, .say, the history or the geography lessons. 

For four years I was secoty^ master in one of the Welsh 
county schools, where I had both boys and girls as my pupils ; 
for three years I tried the heuristic method, and I think I have 
found Old some of its advantages and disadvantages. 

First, it seems to me that if your object is to turn out a boy 
with as complete a knowledge of science as possible at the end 
of his school life, then the old-fashioned way is the best. 
More than this, .sooner or later a boyenu.st learn plenty of things 
in the old-fashioned way and by sheer grind; life is too short 
for him to learn all his science heuristically. I should like to 
know how long it would take the average boy to work through 
all the experiments in Perkin and Lean, and this by no means 
covers the whole of an elementary course of science. 

But, notwithstanding a'll this, I must confess that I am in love 
with the heuristic Vntthod, but not as a method of teaching 
science. Its great value, to me, is that it is XeK/Xy educatiortal; 
it teaches a boy to be exact, thorough, painstaking and 
observant. If I understand aright, the great exponents of the 
heuristic method do not claim for it great value as a method of 
te.iching science, though the information gained in this way is 
most valuable, as it bAomes part and parcel of the individual } 
they exploit it.or, at any rate, sf I take it, for the same reason 
that the educationist advocates manual training, because by it 
a lad becomes belter fitted to play his part in the battle cf life, 
and is of more value to his country. 
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j’ust as in teaching a foreign language it seems to me that a 
combination of the old way and the new is better tha* either by 
itself, so it seems to me that the two methods must he used in 
order to give a boy a ^ound knowledge of science. Start with 
the new way, and when it has served its purpose, or when 
necessity calls for it, chang* to the old. • 

My experience leads me to think that the heuristic method 
has ceitain grave defects of its own which a teacher ought to be 
on his guard against, or the teaching may be worse than useless. 

I refer to the fact that in it everything depends on accuracy. 
Of cour^, this is where its educational value cont?s in. But 
one is apt to assump that if a person works through a book like 
that of Perkig and Leah^ then he will have c'btaincd a fair 
knowledge of chemistry, and a valuable training as well. This 
is by no means necessarily the c.ise, for it all depends on the 
way in which the work was done. Heuristic teaching makes 
very great demands on the teacher. He must insist on accuracy 
and thoroughness at the very first, and check every result of 
every boy, at any rate, at the first, tBl he is certain that his 
pupil.s’ work can be relied upon, or tiie result of ids teaching 
will only be that his boys have no knowledge of science hut 
have had a splendid training in slovenly habits and slipshod 
work. We must realise lx:fore we st.art that a boy is by no 
means painstaking by nature and that our object is to make him 
so. Not a single bit of bad work ought, therefore, to he let 
pass; the.Iad must be shown that he is wrong and convinced 
that he has made a mistake th.at he might have avoided by the 
exercise of more care. Then hciican go on to the next liit oC 
work. 

To my mind, a course of elementary physical measurement* 
affords an excellent means of gettting that accuracy and 
thoroughness^ecessary before a lad sliould lu‘ allowed to take 
up more advanced work like chemistry. Before the course of 
measurements I would like to see a short course- of cardlui;*d 
modelling; here a lad learns to be accurate and thorough, 
and his mistakes are self-evident to him. 

I fancy also that it is a mist.ake to try to teach heiiristically 
from a book ; the work must be made very reaf, and the class 
must be led on from step to step as they can bear it. 

H. Harold Roujoiins. 

Wotton-under-Edge, 

Sept. 3rd. 

As one who has taught scifnee for m.iny years, may I be 
allowed to say a few words on the above subject ? For the 
purpose of written examinations there is much to l»e saiil foi the 
old method of using thW text-book. The progress made is appa¬ 
rently much more rapid, and there is much more opportunity 
for the practice of that very useful art—tlie art of answering 
questions. These two advantages have great influence on the 
results of the written examination at the end of the year. For 
the practical teacher whose reputation* is at stake, and whose 
work is judged by the results of examination, the heuristic 
method seems very slow and unsatisfactory. The time spent 
.seems quite disproportionate to the results fl(!taincd*as expressed 
in writing. If it were possible to tesk by written examination 
the amount of real knowledge obtained byif^h of the.se methods, 
then, I think, the heuristic method would clearl;^ show its 
superiority; but it is not pos.sible. By real knowledge, of 
course, I mean that which is assimilated, as distinguished from 
that which consists in being able to Repeat what has ireen heard, 
or has been learnt from a text-book. I mean knowledge of the 
facts themselves, and not simply knowledge of the word.s which 
describe the facts. 

A real knowledge of science^can only be obtained by actually 
handUng the apparatus, and performing the experignents with 
one’s own hands. How, then, is time to he obtained for gaining 
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that skill in answering 'questions, so necessary for success at 
examinations? Until the methods of testing work doqe are 
greatly improved, a compromise will be the most effective, not 
quite logical perhaps, but still the best thing to do in the cir¬ 
cumstances. A careful selection of simple experiments should 
be made, to illustrate the chief .scientific truths which are in¬ 
tended to be taught, a fqw extrg one.s being added to give em¬ 
ployment to the more intelligent pupils. These should be 
woiked by the students themselves, and carefully studied, on 
the “ find out for yourself” principle. The teacher should sup¬ 
plement the.se by working the more difficult ones on the lecture- 
table. The succe.ss of thi.s method depends to a large extent on 
the .skill with which the* experiments to be perfomied by the 
student are*chosen, anrf dovetailed, as it were, with the lecture- 
table experiments. If the students are required to make full 
notes on all the work they do, and on what they see done on 
the lecture-table, ^he result, I think, will be entirely satisfactory 
both from cduc.iiional and cxfiiinalional points of view. A 
certain lime must, of course, be set apart for answering ques¬ 
tions as the work progresses. * 

A niist.rke often made by those w'ho follow the heuristic 
metliod IS to lax *11)6 patience of the pupils too much at the 
beginning by giving them expeiimenis which lake up too much 
lime before a defiiyle result is obtained. This further shorten.s 
the time available for driving home the lesson by cross-ques¬ 
tioning, and conccntiales the pupil’s altenlion too much on the 
details of the experiment rather than on the scientific truth 
illustrated or piovcd tfiereby. * Half-an-hout seems to be quite 
long enough for an experiment in the first year’s course, as 
a rule, though there .are many exceptions. As ability to 
perform experiments varies very much, it is not always easy to 
lind employment for the quicker [lupils, yet, l>y arranging to 
have a few extra dkperiments illustrating the same lesson, this 
•dillieiiliy may be overcome to a large extent. 

I quite agree with your correspondent, “ S. K.,” in thinking 
that it IS impo.sslblc to follow out the heuristic method in its 
entirety. As he most justly remarks, ” we must adapt our 
teaching to the ciicflmstances of the class and the apparatus at 
disposalbut, even so, the principle of “ find out for yourself” 
is a good working rule which, used with discretion, will enor¬ 
mously increase the educational value of .science teaching. 

G. S. 

The Reforms in French Grammar. 

Tiif. annoying anomalies of French Grammar are known to 
all. Unfortunately, the only body who has the power of re¬ 
medying them is llie Aiadfmie Francaise, and that body moves 
with a velocity hardly perceptible. Therefore, in January last 
M. Lcygues, the Minister of Public Instruction, formed a Com¬ 
mission fft' simplifyflig French orthography and syntax. This 
Commission was compo.scd of eight scliolars, among them 
MM. Gaston Paris and Grcard. Its conclusions were embodied 
in a report issued in June last and accepted by the Minister in 
July. These conclusions are not compulsory, for the Acadimie 
has not adopted litem ; but a ministerial decree .says that in all 
schools and in all examinations the following ioUrances will 
be counted correct, and henceforth all rules to the contrary will 
cease to be taught in all schools under the Ministry. 

The chief changes and simplifications are as follow :— , 

(1) Aj^le, anwitr, argue arid gens may be either masculine 

or feminine. • 

(2) In every case proper nouns may take the sign of the 
plural: les Corneilles, les Virgiles, les Afeissaniers. 

(3) All compound nouns may be written in one word, with 
an s at the |nd in the plural: des esstiiemains, des bassecours, 
des cheflieux, des timbrepestes, des cAeftfattvres. 

(4) The adjectives ««, demi and feu will agree with their 
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nouns, just like other adjectives, both before and after: un( 
demie^ heure, 

(5) The numerals viiif;t and ccnl may always take the sign of 
the plural when mulliplicti by another numeral: i/uatie letift 
trenie homme^. 

(6) Mule may always be written thus ; Fan mt/le hnit uuts 

ijuatrc viiii;h dix. , ^ 

( 7 ) (■’((/ may always be uscul instead of re \oiit: Cetl r/n 

monta'^ue^ el dn pihipieei. , 

(8) The past participle conjugated with e/re will agree with 
the subject, but when it is conjugated with avoir \\. may always 
be invaiiabic : la livri'.^iit j'at /«. The same rule will apply 
to leflenive verbs ; <//ei re soul hi. * ^ 

(9) In sen'ences after a comparative,'//e need niJ longer be 
inserted : I'aitnie a ete nieiltenre qn'ou Fespirait. 

These changes are wry radical, but modern language masters 
in England will be thankful for them. The osily danger is lest 
the next Minister of I’ulflic instruetton should upset them by 
another decree. Let us hojie the Academie will move before 
that is possible., 

DR V. Paykn-Bavne. 


OUR CHESS COLUMN. 

No. 22. 

This month I am able to giv^ my readers a few particulars 
of the Chess Clubs at Manchester tiiammai School and Mer¬ 
chant Taylors’, London. 

The former was formed about twenty years ago, and is at 
present in a very flourishing condition. The subscription is one 
shilling a term, but when six .subsciiptions have been paid one 
becomes a life-member. The income ol the club is expended 
on prires for the tournaments, new sets of men, and in running 
a league team. The Club h.as joined the Manchester and 
District Ches-s League Association and has a team in the “ I! ’’ 
League. Last year the club had a fairly good season ; it finished 
in the middle of the “ B ” l.cague, winning three matches, losing 
three, and drawing one. ‘ 

Two challenge cups and a medal are competed for annually 
by members of the club ; the latter is given to the winner of the 
handicap tournament. The “sliding odds” tournament is the 
most popular at the .school. In it there are about thirty classes, 
and the odds are decided by the difference between two 
players’ classes. Each game that a player wins puts him up a 
class, and each loss puts him down one. This makes the tour¬ 
nament a very even one, and is a great help to the handicapping, 
as a player usually finds his proper level at the end of a season. 
Of couise, there is a fixed order in which the games must lie 
played. * 

'I'lic school has brought forward some veiy good players; in 
fact, five or six old Mancunians play every year in the Lancashire 
and \'oiUahire match. 

The present secretary is Mr. H. Bateman, to whom I am in¬ 
debted for the foregoing particulars. It will be rememlxtred 
that his club won seven out of eight games in our Inter-.School 
Correspondence Tourney, and thereby became entitled to a set 
of loaded Staunton chessmen in mahogany case. 

Mr. N. B. Dick, secretary of the Merchant Taylois’ Club (to 
whom a similar set has been ^warded), tells me that his ex- 
jrerience leads him to believe that correspondence* games 
should be left to two or three players only loo many cooks, 
&c.” Last year Merchant Taylors’ beat .St. Paul’s .School by 
4 games to l, but there have not been so many matches 
arranged as the chess players would have dcsiied. The usual 
tournaments, handicap and otherwise, were played during 
the season, and the Secretary hopes that the winning of 


The Sciiooi. World prize will arou.se a greater inlerest*in 
chess. •> 

In future numbers I hope to give particulars of other school 
chess clubs. • 

The following game will serve for purpo.ses ofc competition 


this ninn.h : 

— 




White. 


Black. 

I. 

P—K4. 

I. 

P—K4. 

2. 

Ki-KB.;. 

2. 

K.t-(^B3. 

5 

B-Kts. 

.1- 

Kt-B3. 


C.lslles. 

4 - 

Kl X P. 

V 

K kt. 

- 5- 


6 . 

Kt X P. 

0 . 

B 1x3. 

7. 

R LH- 

7- 

Kt X Kt. 

S. 

Rx Kt. 

.S. 

Castles. 

9* 

Kt-Bj. 

9- 

P-QB3. 

JO. 

P-OK13. 

10. 

Kl—Kl. 

If. 

B—Kfz. 

11. 

l’~<.>4- 

12. 

o-kS. 

12. 

Kt - B3. 

'3* 

(,)- R4. 

Id- 

B- K3. 

14. 

R- K.15. 

Id- 

P- Kkl3. 

»5- 

i) K6. 

IS- 

J’ L'S- 

16. 

Kt -1x2. 

16. 

Kt—KtS. 

17 

K X Kt. 

17- 

Bx R. 

18. 

KT X P. 

18. 

B—KI4. 

19. 

Kt—Bs. 

19. 

B-B3. 

' 20. 

(^-k4. 

20. 

B X B. 

21. 

Kt—Ky oil. 

21. 

K—-Ki2. 

22. 

Resigns. 



Comjietitors must answer 

the following 

questions 

by October: 

!5lh.) 




1. White by 14 threatened Kt x P. and mate. How ? 

2. At 19 why not Black B x (J. ? Why not B x Kt. ? 

May I remind competitors that October 30th is the last day 
for receiving entries for the be.st game competition explained in 
previous numbers. A game, divided into opening, winping 
play, and end game^(with variations) must be sent in. 

Rules. 

I.—Write on post cards only. 

II.—tiive name, date, and school address. (Age limit 21.) 

III.—Address all communications to 
The Chess Editor, 

The bCHOOi. World, 

St. Martin’s Street, 

London, W.C. 


The School World. 

A Monthly Magazine of Educational Work and 
Progress. 

Editorial and Publishing Offices, 

ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C, 


Contributions and '■■General Correspondence should be sent to 
the Editors. 

Business Letters and Advertisements should be addressed to 
the I'ubhshers. 

The School World is published a few days before the 
beginning of each month. The price of a single copy is sixpence. 
Annual subscription, including postage, eight shillings. 

The Editors will be glad to consider 'suitable articles, which, if 
not accepted, vfill be returned w/Sn the postage is prepaid. 

All corUributions must be accompanied by the name and 
address of '.he author, though not necessarily for publication. 
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DENTES MODERN LANGUAGE SERIE& 


IX. 


Edited by WALTER RIPPMANN, M.A. 

- eomU'fting 10,000. Bxlra fcap. 8vo, clotli, la. (M. not. 

•DENT’S FIRST FRENCH BOOK. Ba.sed on tha 
Ptcturos of t.ho i^NOOH, 


By S. Aloe and Walter Uiitmamk. 

* Rxtra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1 r. Od. net. 

•DENT’S SECOND FRENCH BOOK. By S. AftoB and W. 

Birp.MANN. CAiiaiat.s inaiii)y of a rhanniiii; atorv by Jkamnk Maiubt, 
La Tache ilii IVtit I’lerro." With 3 fiill-imifo ilrawiiig.s by (!. E, 
Brock. 

Tho Second Freiicli Book can be taken with a elans, even witliout ore- 
viouBly working through tlie Firat Book. It will Is- toniiil an excellent 
reading book. , 

I’wbll.ahed. , Extra fcan. ,svo, cloll'^a. tld. net. 

UNE JOYEUSE NICHEE (A Murry llouscfulj. By Mmo. 

K. do PBitssEftHK. Edited by H. Aijin. illustiated by i! K. Bris k. 

• Kvtia ftjap. 8vp, clol.h, Is <»d iirI. 

HINTS ON TEACHING FRENCH. Witli a Running Com- 
iiirnUry to OeiitS Fir.st and Hrioml Ficnch Hooks. 

Prof. Frederjc Si’ENi’KR wiltcs:—“ liont’s First Prinirh Hook 
most opportunely, supplyuiKaMt docs, tin tlio lines of the ‘rcfiotn ’ meiluHl, 
a courM’ which Is imta rational and ennnciitly practical. . . . This 

little hook, with Mr. Bjpi’mann'h Rutiiiiiig ^knninenlRry, deseiM'H the 
oarelul attention of every teaelnT of From li." 

Kxtra fcap .Svo, eloUi* -is. r.il. net. 

fFRENCH DAILY LIFE: (Joinmon Words auil Coimnoti 

Things. Adapteii by Waltkii Uiit.mann tiom Hi. Khos'm “ Le IVdit 
Parimrn.” 

'' For class use it is ImUcr than anytluiig we Uavo previously 'se»'n. 
It 18 not, of couTMc, uitiMuled for bi'ginmss. The Kir^li^linmn travelltn.,'’ in 
Fianc** will tlnd h(*iu all the pluases essoiitial In Ins eomloH 

Bvlja fcap. Svo, olotli, Is ml nel. 

•THREE SHORT PLAYS BY SOUYESTRE. I’.dited by 

MAIimThRH'K Nus%t. 

An (.%sy rujidiiig ixiok, 8UUabl*> for girls and boy?!, funnsliiMl with t‘\- 
plaiiatory notes in Ficiich of any diHleullifis u hU-h the te\t may jnesent. 

• - . 

V Ileeently Puldisheil. •The Selmol Kdition of 

MOLIERE’S LE BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME. Edited 

by Professor FitiOEnic’ SeKNi’KU. Wilb full Notes and <tlo>8-aiiy. 
fJloth, Is. 3d. net. * 


ifixera reap. 8vo, ctout, sn. oa. sac. 

t outlines of FRENCH HIST6r1CAL ORAMHAR. By 

A. T. Bakkh, Jf.A., I’h.lMQeidelbon;). 

.Suitable fer thuen who are preparing fyr the SlediKval and Modem Loo- 
gunge Tripos, tlic Honours iGYaiiilnationa at London, Vietorta and other 
Uulver.-iitios; the Exniiiinatiim for the Homo and Indian Civil Serrleee, ke. 

Third Edittoii. EJlra fcap. Svo, cloth, 2». net. 

•DENT'S FIRST GERMAN BOOK. Based on the Hdizel 

Pietiii-ea of the Seaiwis. By H. Alob, S. Hajubuiuies, and W. Btpp. 

MAN.N. 

Kxtra fenp. .Svo, eloth, 2s. (kl, net. 

•DENT’S GERMAN READER. By .S. Aloe and Waltes 

HiI'I-«ANN. 

Huitalile for pupils in llgsii second or third year of German. With 
c\i'r<-i.«os and a full tihms.ory. 

I’npil* u-,mK these two Imoks will n-ceive an inspiring introduction to 
the (lormaii lungnago.”—.'■'rAoel World. 

Extia tcfiri. Svo. cloth, l.s. Od. net. 

HINTS ON TEACHING GERMAN. With a Bunumg Com- 

moiit;ijyb> Dunt's Fust German Buok and Gorman Reader. 

" Wo have no iliMibt tiiat in tim haiuli^f a i;ood teacherexcoUeut reaulta 
would b«’ obtained liniii the use of tliib book."—f/rtitvrAfiy CorrespontiUiit. 

Kxfirt feap. Svo, eloth, 2^. dd. net, 

tGERMAN DAILY LIFE. Ey i)r. Kboia 

'ilio Author of “ lic Ih’tit Pai’isicn," na8 praparoil a volume doallnK with 
tho daily lif<‘ of hU own couiUiymmi, whieli ho desenbcH In a numb^ of 
hti^hlly wuU-mi AnplfTN. 

Kxtra fcap 8vo, cloth, 2s. (hi. nut. 

ELEMENTS OF PHONETICS-English, P>onch, and Gar- 

mail. TittnMllit€<i and adapfcoil by Waltkk Ripphahn fhim Prof. 
V’lKioH h “ Kleiiie PhniicMk. ’ With uiuneioua Uiagiaiua. 

" N<' pjaiU's Imvi' ()fi*n spiled to briii^ toj^ethei the Hubxtauce of all that 
has heeii U'ceutly willte«i by HchoIarR on this atlractivo but diflleult 
siihjeci.’'—/’(fjKfdunm/ Times. 

• • 

• Jusr FiibINhod. 

ASINETTE. A Ereneh Koading Rook lor Little People. 

J. G Fiuzkr. With 8 coloured and 200 Hinallar Uhw- 


Hy Mi«. J. 
inilions by H. 31, Huook. 


Frown 8vo, 3 .h. 6d. not. 


Sjxjcinicii copies of tho.se may be had by Teachers on apjibciition. t *Speeiiiicn copies of these may he Jiad by Teachers at half prior. 

•T. M. DENT &. CO., ‘i'J .'50, Bkpi-ord StAket, Stuanb, W.C. 


PHII^IPS’ 


Typical Object Lessoa Pictares 

Selected by Professor R. A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S 

AiHt.ikNOBB 1,\ THIIEIS SElllElS. 

.JUST rirBi.lSIlUl). 

Set 1: Animal Life. 


ItHlompBriion of Cat with Dad. 
2 . Campariaon of Cow with 


Bheap and Goat. 

3. Oompariaon of Horse with 
Donkey. 

» JU.ST 


4. Comparison of Rabbit with 
Haro. 

9. Fishes of Different Shapes. 

6 . Animals which Sleep Is 
Winter. • . 

PUBLISHED 


Set 2: Plant Life. 


1 . Different Kinds of Roots. 

2. „ „ Stems. 

3. The Shapes of Leaves.* 


4. Flowers and their Parts. 

5. Different Kinds of Fruits, 
t. How Beede are Scattered. 

PUKPAHING FOB IJIMEDIAjTH PUBLICATION 


Set 3: Familiar Objects and Industries. 

Bacli Series coimisls of six dingranis, sire 2l»by ,30 toclins, nrinln.1 in 
(•/Iloiirs on stout Manilla paper, eyeletteil in t-oruera, and isu-k.-.l In strong 
caniboard box, will. Illustraled Ha-idbuo^ containing ontlm.-s oi Icsons 
for toai-lter's use. Price 9s. per Set. 

Any of the Pirtiiras may lie obtained separatAy, moiiiit^l on calico and 
varnished, with metal ledges. Price Ss. 6d. estoli. 

“Tliey are well arranged, carefully jireiiarad, and altogether form a 
i»pital aid to the study of common tilings. 1'hs handbonk with the senes 
is really a miniature obJect-lcSHon book -verj- clear, very esuiipact."—7'kr 
Ilatd Tmoher. 

‘"fhls Utoroughly cIBcieut series wifl come as a boon to class teacliera." 
—Sdveationttl tfewf. 


DtlaUtd Pr6.piitui, wUK reduced yii/aimile af each piofime, gratis on 
i;0plimtion. * 


PHILIPS’ SEMI-UPRIGHT COPY BOOKS 

HAVK BERN KKFRESSr.Y DK 6 IONKD TO mODUCJC 

BOLD, clear rapid WRITlHO. 

* In IS Booka. Price Sd. each. 

JUST rUllLISHKD. 

IMPORTANT ADDITION TO THE SERIES. 

Book 2a. LESSONS IN PENMANSHIP. Large 
and Half-Text Hand. 

Book 4a. LESSONS IN PENMANSHIP. Text 
and Half-Text Hand. 

Book 6a. LfiSSONS IN PENMANSHIP. Half. 
Text and First Small Hand. 

These (hree Hooks deal more especially with the elements and oomblna- 
iicns, and c.institnt.- a .-nmplcto course in Feniiiansbip. They are 
specially tiiitalde for iisi- in cmmcclioii with Blackboard fiistmotion. 

Leanet containing Specimen Lines of the whole Serleo (ratif 
, • on application. 


An Attractive Novelty In Maps. 

Just Piildished, Jimmied on Cloth, Hollers and Vanitsheil, 

Price TWKNTY KOUH SHILLINGS. 

PHILIPS’ PICTURE MAP OF THE WORLD. 

size 6 ft. 8 la. by s ft. 

Arroun-nro-d bii Drscriptire Mandbimk eonlaininq over Sm Refertws, with 
holts to ittrisl Teachers in the use of the Map. 

PHILIPS- PICTURE MAP OP THE WORLD combines, on 
0111 ! rhect, an exhansiivc senoa of pictorial aids in .such a way a« to 
all'ord a vast picture gallery, in which tho most a,ali6nl geographlcaUfscta 
relating bi all iiarfji of the globoarc exhibited eide by side m their relative 
geographical position. NaturalTroducle, Ocean Routes and the principal 
routes of eunimerce are also shown. . 

" A most engaging Wall Map. Teaohers aii.l pupils could take a most 
di-lightfultiip around tho world with the aid ot this wonderful map. 

The tS. hoolvuisler. 

" A real storehouse ot universal informaUon m pictorial fonn."—JUf 
Head Teacher. 

Detailed Prospectus, uHlh section of the Map, on application. 


JBEOR&E PHIIIP i SON, 32, Fleet Street, Londoo, E.C. LIrerpool: PHILIP, SON, & NEPHEW, W-Sl, South GasUe Street. 
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MACMILIiAN ^ CO.’S ' ■ 


Text-Books for the Oxford and Cambridge 
Schools Exam., London University, 

r^AX'KN. 

Macmiltan’s Eiementary Dictionary. Uy Urv. 0. II. 

Nam., M.A. ;is <;«1, 

Englifth-Latin and Latin-Engiiah Dictionaries. By Pnif. C. H. 

Yonuk. Kai'li soM seepRniU'ly, 3.^. <jr, roinpl«}to, T"*-. 

Macmiilan's Latin Course. iJy A M. Cook, M.A , atid >V K T. Pas- 
tin, M.A. Fust Part, Us. (lit. SwoikI Part, N ikl. 

IVIacmilian's Shorter Latin Course. Brititf an At>t ii(;<iiipnt of Mao* 
millaii'M I.atin Coiir'4o Part, l.s. ImI. ; KKV, -tii iVl. Second 

I*arl, LN.; KKV, 1^. ud. not.. 

Meissner's Latin Phrase Book. Traiislafcd bv II W. Ai i^fs, M.A. 

4a. Od 

Csesar-TiiK Gai.mc Wah By Uov. doiiN Jioxo, M A , ami Bev. A. S. 

WAi.roi.K, M.A. 4 h. (id % 

.^p. — tVith N(dc.s an<l Vocabulary. Book IV By Ci i.mts’t Buvas.':), M.A. 

Is. nd. Book V' By C M.A. H (»«l. Book VI, By 

Cor.nKCK. M.A Is. ild. 

Cicero. -'i'in.('vrn.iNF<)u\TioN>5. Edited by A S. Wilkins, lutt.B, | 

.. ■ Piio Utisi'io Amkuino KdiU'd by E II. Doskin, M A. ’Js l>d I 

.. 1 . ■ Bn Si'.NikTiiIr Willi .\ole.*i aii'l Vocabiilat;^. Ay E. S. SiiriK- j 
Biiiu.ii, M A. Is (>d, • ! 

Eutropius. Books I and II. With Xolrs and Vocabulary. By W j 
Wfi 111 . M A , anil C. <1. Bi'H ini.D, M.A. 1 -^. nd. I 

Horace--Ours. Books I., 111., and IV With Notes .ami YrM-abnlaiy. 
liy T E PvitK, M*A. Is od. earb. Kdil<*d by fliosome ‘is oacb. 

— TmkOms \nii Kroiii.s. By T. 1C. Pvi.r, M A .js ]Ci*<ii>ks hcpar* 
»t,cly, ‘N. 

-Ecisri-rs ssu Ans Pokih a Edited by A. S. Wm.mss, Bitt.D. r*s 

Livy. Hook V WiLli Notes uiwl Vociilmlaiy. B^ M, At.hiud ts. i*d 

-BookXXt. Wiili Notrs and Voeabnluiy. H,\ W W ('\!'r.s, M A , 

aiid.l. K Mki lit ISO, M A. Im iid « 

-Book XXIT. With Notes and Voeabulary. By Kev. W. W. Cackh, 

M.A., and «). K. Mrmii Isii, M A is btl. 

Phaedrus. Pahi ks. Witli Notes and Voe.'ibnlary. By Hev. (i. ll.'NAf.L, 
M.A. ]s. btl 

——— iSKLKtT Kabli'h. With .Votes and Vocabulary. By Jlec. A S. 

WAM'Or.v, M A, 1 h. fid. * 

Sallust.—C aiilina. With Notes and Voealmlary. By] Rev. (1. H 
Nai l, M.A. Is fid. 

—— Catiwna. Kdiled by O Mkrtvai.k, B D 2**. 

—• Bki.lom OArtTLivA*. Edited by A. M. Cook, M A. 2s fid. 

Tacitus. - Tiir. HisTonii s. Kdited bv A. B. (Jooi.KV, M A. Books I. and 
II. 3s bd. Books III. V, 3s. fid 
Terence -Am’r.i’nois Edited by Piof S C.AsiiMonr 3s fid 
■■■■■ I llAlliON TlftlOlll'MI'NO.S. Editod by K 8. .Sl'rf I'hLUnoil, M.A. 

2s. fid With Translation. 3s. od. 

Virgil.—.E nkio With Noti-s ami Vocabulary. Book 1 By Ile\. A. B, ! 
Walpole, M.A. Is fill. Book I. Jty T. K. I'aok, M.A. Is fid | 
Book 11. By T. B. Pac.p, M A. Is fid. Book VI. By T. K ' 
PAf.K, MA Is. Od. Book IX. Bv Jtev. 11 M Sim'hlnsos', M.A ; 
Is. fid. Book X. ByH. (J. 0 \vpn,*M.A U fid. Book XI. Bv T. ' 
B. Paok, M A. iH. ikl. Book XU. By T. E. P\<jE, M.A. Is. fid. ! 

ore:e:k. i 

Macmillan's Greek Course. Edited by the Bev. W. (•. Bi.iHKurouo, 

M A., l.L.I)., Headmaster (if Westiiiinster. 

First Bukek Gramm vie. By the Kov. W. Gonion l{u'nir.Rroni>, M.A , 
LB.B., Arr iurnok, 2s. Syntax, 28. Toi;ether, 3s. (id. 

Easy R.kkki l■^Ks iv (Jhkkk Aci’iokm k. B> H. G. Unjikriull, M A. 2s. 

Sm okt> Grlfk EvRitrish Book. By Uev. W. A IThARo, M A. 2s ikl 
Evsv Exi m'lsLs o.v riih Firmt Gukkk Syntw By the Upv. G H 
Nail, M A. i.*'. fid. 

Macmillan's Greek Reader. With Notes, Vooabiilaiy, ami Kxcovisps. 

By F JI. CoL-so.s, M.A. Ss. 

An Introduction to Greek Prose Composition. By 11 Pi'i.man. M.A. 

28. fid. KF\,r»«. net 

Passages for Greek Translation for Lower Forms. B> G. U. 

Pka( ook, M and E. W. W. Bi- u , M A Is fid. 

>Cschylus. - J’ru.s.i-. Kdited bv A. O Pnn kaho, M.A. 2s. nd.--Puo- 
MK'iiti.rs ViNoms. Willi Notch uml Voeabnlaiy. By llev. 11. M. 
WTri'riK.vsos. M.A. Is. rM. 

Euripides. With Note« ornl Voeabnlaiy. ALtrsTPs. Bv Bev. M. A. 
Baviiklt*, M a 1h. fid,-M f.dfv. Bv Uev. M. A. Ba\K d-.i.o, M A. 

Is. (5d —Flrt I'RA. By Bev. J. Bono, .M A., an<l Bev. A. S Walpoik, 
M.A. Is. lUl. -ANOitoMAOiiR. Edited by A B. F Hv->lop, M. A. 28. fid. 
Homer.— li ial>. Edited by W. Levi-, Litt I)., and Hev M. A. Bayfiki.d, 
M.A. Books XIU. to XXIV. tis. 

- ILIAIL Books 1., IX.. XL,XVI.-XXIV. Tiik hTouv of A« iiillfs. 

Kdited by J. H. pRvrr. M.A., and Waltfr LEAt, Litt. B. t>s. 

Plato.— Crjto an’o I’ll 1 Dofeclvii to nml) Edited by J’lof 0. Jl. Kki ni-, 
M.A. 2m. fid. 

-ICfiTiniTiRo. Wbth Intiodmlion and Nolcs. By C- E. Gkv.fs, 

M.A. Is. fid. 

- Eotiivpuro, Aeoi.ot.v, Cairo, ,^NlJ Piiiicrio. Translated by F. J. 

{’hphch. 28. fid. net 

Thucydides. Books VI. and VTI. Rdilod by Bov. Peikival Frost, 
MTa. With Map. 38. Od. Bonk VI. Kdited by K. C. Mari rant, 
M.A. 38 . fid. , 

Thiicydides. Book VII. Kdited by K C. Maroiiant, M.A. 3s. fid. 
Xenophon,— Anabasi.s. With Notes and N'ocabnlaiy. Book I. By Hev. 

A. 8. WALn/LR, M.A. 1« Od. Book I. With KxeroiHOH by B. A. 
W'ellb, M.A. Is. fid. Book 11. By Rev. A. B. Walpolk, M.A. Is. fid. 
Book III. By Kev, G. H. Nall. M.A. 1«. Oil. Book V. By It«v. 

G. H. Nall, M.A. Is. 0d. 

Elementary General Science. By A. T. Himmons, B.Se., and L. M. 
JoN*Ks, 8s. fid. (Adapted to the London Matriculation CourHs.) 

MACMILLAN A CO., Limited, St. 


Local Exams., The Oxford and Cambridge 
and College of Preceptors Exams. 

DI'irXNX'X'Y. 

A Cla<ss-Book of the Catechism of the Church of Engfiind. By 
Hev G I*. Mv« LK4R, h I). Ik. fid 

A First Class>Book of the Catechism of the Chu/'ch of England. 
By U‘*\. (L F. Mvi’LKar, LM). fi»l 

An Elementary Introduction to the Book of Common Prayer. B> 
Uev F PmxTEuand Hev. G. F. MA<'iiKAii, D.D. 2.8. fid. 

St. Luke's Gospel. Oick Text, with IntrtMlncUoii and Notes, By llov. 
.1 B'jvi*, M 2s fid 

The Gospel ac. ording to St, Matthew. 'I be Gieek Text, with IntrO’ 
dlielitui uiid Notc-s Jjy H'‘V. A. yL<>\t\v. *Js. fid 
An Introduction to the Creeds. Bylbn.ti F Maci^PAU, B.l). .1«. fid. 
The Acts of the Apostles. Tim (Ju-tik Text, wIMi Notes, Bv T. K. 
Pv.r. M A 3s (d. 

- Till-. Ai Tn'uiT/,Ki) Vkhsion. With Notes By T E. Faok, M.A., 

und Hi-v A M WAii’ofK. is. od 

First Epistle to the Thessalomans By G \V. Garroii. 28 fid. net. 
Epistle to the Colossians. By G W. (Jakkop. net. 


JBMOX^XSH. 

English Grammar Past and Present. By 3. C. Nksiieio, MA 
4s h i. ; KE\, is tkl net 

Manual ot English Grammar and Composition 2s. <kI ; KKV, 
•is. lid m-i. 

Outline of English Grammar. Bv .1. (’ Nr si-jLj.n, M.A. Is. rid. 

{>>,111 uiHii ifiitjt/nf /oi the I'iilnixi niti If amt .hiini>r hmil 

Word-Building and Composition Uy H S. Wood. VoI I., Is.. V<»| 
11 , 

A First Book m Writing English. B\ K il liKwis, Vh I*. .'N. firl. 

A First Manual of Composition. B> I’lol K IT Li-wi-.. 3 a fi<l. 

A Short History of English Literature By I'rof. G SAiN-,riu itv. Ss.fid 

Burke iin\s o\ 'ihk Frkm m Hi.voi.oiion, With Introdnrlioii 

uii'l NolfS b> I' G. Sllfv, M a 

Byron, -CniiOK IIakoi.d's I’im.iomaoi . Edileil h^ Piof B K Monius. 
\ '.liltfi-T 111 anil IV. Is 'hi 

Children's Treasury of Lyrical Poetry. Helecte*! by F. T. l’Ar,i;ii\A k. 
I’ail I. Is. 

Macaulay.—L aa.s oi- AN( 1 K>it ITomk ^Villi Intiodnclion and Notes, 
tJy \V T. Webti, M A Is JM. (Gontuins The i’lojdiecy of Capys, 
Tviy, and 'Tim Armada.) 

Milton. - 1 ’aum»18k I,ost. Books 111 and IV. AVit.li Introduction and 
Notes. By M. MAe.MlT,LAN, B.A. Is. 3d e.aeh ; sewed, 1»» oaeh. 

Poems of England: A .'SnUs-tion of Kiil'IisIi Patriotic Poetry. With 
Nil Vs By 11, B Ofouoe, M a. and A. Sidowick, M A. 28. fid. 

^3cott. Tijk Ij i y ok'I 1 JI-: I/aht MlN'srui 'l With Introduction atnl Notes 
liy G H Srf'VRr, M.A., and E II. Elliot, BA. Cantos J. to HI. 
l.s. 3d.; sowed, Is 

- illvfiMioN'. With Introfluction and Notes. By M. Macmillan, 

B.A .38. , s(*wc«l, 2s (t<i. ' 

Shakespeare. With Introdiutiou and NoWs. By K, Duc-uton. As 
V oc fjiKE fr, Is Dll., IIamlft, 2s. fid.; sewed, 2s.; Henh\ V., 
la. fid ; Mun lUNT OK VknK'K, Is o«L 

Spenser. -Thr Pvtiiiis ip'EENic. Book I. With Introduction and Nole>» 
by H. M. PiciiciVAL, M.A. 3s. ; sewed, ‘is. IhI. 


FREtMCH AND OSRmAMT. 

Corneilto. -LkOid. Edited bvG. 1C Famnacut, Is. 

Mcrimoe. —Coi OMUA Etlitod by G. E FAssArin. 2s. 

Moli^re. Lr M\L\DK hMoiNAiRK. Kd’fed by G. E. F\hNA 0 iir. Is. n»i. 
Voltaire.—Clinb's XII Edited by (». K. FASNAcitr. 3s, fid. 

The Study of French according to the Best and Newest Systems. 
By A. F. El I i,M uud 11. E. Duiiurx. 38, fid. Kxcrr.i.se Bi.iok-i, m 
KiL'bt s, no earh 

Macmillan's Progressive French Course. <^y G. E. Fa.snacht. 
FlKSr VKAH, Is. .Su(»pli;mf*ntary K*»ercLso to First Year, Is. 
SECOND VICAR, 2s. TUIUI) VKAK, 28. (kl. KEYS, 43. Od. net 
each. 

Macmillan’s Progressive French Readers. By the tiame. FIRST 
YKAU, 2s fid. SECOND YEAR, 2 h. fid. 

Macmillan’s French Composition. By the Saino. Part I., 2 b. fid. 

KKV, 4s. OtJ. nftt. Part II., 38 KEY, r.s. net. 

Kroeh’s French Course. A Throo*Yctar Preparatoiy Course. By 
O. M. Krokii. A.M. first YEAR, 3h. fid. SECOND YEAH, 38. Cd, 
THIRD YEAH, tpH. 

Selections of French Idioms for English Readers. By Hadamo Fu. 

Pi \N. With ISProfacvwby F, F. Rooet. .Ss. tkl. 

An Abridged French Grammar for Schools. By G. E. Fahnactit. 
‘2b. ('kI. 

A Compendious Dictionary of the French Language. By Prof. 

Ali-hici> Elwall and (**Jf tave Mafwon. 38. fid. 

Goethe.—B gmLxST. KiiiUd by S. Primru, Ph.D. 38. Od. 

-HRRAfANN UND DoHOTMKA. With Introduction and Notcs. ByJ. 

T IIatfikld. 3h. ivl. 

A German Primer. By Otto Sikdmann. Ss. Od. KEY, 8.s. fid. net. 
Macmillan's Progressive German Course. By O. E. Fasnaokt, 
FIRST YEAR, Is. Od. SECOND YEAH, Ss. Gd. KEYS, 4a. Oil. net 
each. • 

Macmiltan’s Progressive German Reader. By the Same. FIRST 
YEAR, 28. Gd. « 

Macmillan's German Composition. By the Same. Part 1., 28. Od. 

KEY, 48. 6d. net^ h 

A Compendious German and EngBsE Dictionary. By Prof. Whit* 
NRY and A. H. Edgrbn. 58. QbrmaN'Bnolisu, .Sh. 6d. 

Commercial German. By F. 0 Smith. 3a. Od. 

Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 
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iDtertainment Season 

Do you >*i8h to raise money for " The Charities,” for 
“ Prizes," for “ School Library,” &c. ? fr so, 
try one of the following 

CANTATAS, OPERETTAS," &c! 

THB WHITE CASTLE. Romantic Children’a Oper- 

utta. Uy Eoab K. Tistlale ui.d A. Lr Via^op. Old Notation, 2s. 
Wor<l8 ou^y, 2d. • 

MISFITS; OF, Strange' Adventures in a Wax- 

WOPk SilOW. Jiuinoious 0|H‘ri*ltA. By W. Mni^ard and 
P. W. Farrington. Old NoUiUon, <Kl. Words ynly, 2d. 

ABOU HASSAN; or, The Baker's Dream. Hu¬ 
morous opoptta By S. N. So(i;iWU'k. Old Notation, 1 b. fid. Wonts 
only, 2d. 

BRITANNIA, QUBBN OF-OCR AN. A Now and 

Original Fatnol.ic Hclmol iluntaia. Eibudl/o by A, B. roopt'r. Muhic 
by tf, N. (Julluigtord, L.T.S.O. Old Notalitui, Is. «d.; Sol-fu, Is. 
Wtirds (inly, 2<l.; or la. fid. i>er do/.fu. 

FUN OF THE FAIR. A New Humorous Cantata and 
Vaiioty Katertaiuiiiont. Eibielto by A. Ji. Cooi»'>r ; Musn* by Mark- 
liam old Notation, Ir*. wt. Words only, 2«i., or la. fid. prr 

dozen. 

FATHER TIME AND HIS CHILDREN. A 

Cantata. Woids lij W. U. Uichmond. Music by F. .T. fCnupii. May 
be* jtrrfoim«'d by Boysaml (iirls aloiit*, or both logeth(*r. Old Nota¬ 
tion, la. ; Sfd-ta, fid. Words oiilv, 2d. ; m Is. fid. per down. 

MR. NOBODY. An Oigiiml Fanciful Children's 

operetta. Libutto by liOUis B. Tisdale; Music by A. Vlugix*. 
No bfpnt'ry letjuired. U. Winds only, 2d., m t.s. fid. per dozen, 
post Ikc. • 

THE ENCHANTED YAt-LEY. An Original Fauci- 

ful Chililren’s Oneietta. Libietto by Louis B Tisdalo; Music by 
A, L. Vm^ijo. No Sconeiy leijuired. Complete, with Music (OM 
Notation), Is. Words only, 2d., 01 l.s. tid. pei do/eti. 

LOST IN FAIRY LAND. A Fairy Hasquo for Girls. 

Libretto by J. K. Parrott, M.A*, Musie liy A. L. Vuigo old Nota¬ 
tion, Is. \Voids only, 2d,, or Is. ud, per dii/,en. 

MINSTREL MELODIES. Ten OWgiual l>lantation 

Bongs lor .Iiivenile Pertoniiers. Wonls b\ W. \ere Mingaid; Music 
by F. W. Fainngton. Bojh Notation, pn.st Aee, fs 

TIME’S HOUR GLASS. Simple llaiitata. i5y Tom 

Pieiee Cowling. Old Notation Edit ion. Words niid Music I’omplete, 
post liee, fill. 

CINDERELLA. Children's Play. Words and Husic 

(Loth Notations), complete, jiost l*rc*c, lai. 

SANTA CLAUS. A (3hildron’s Operetta. Written and 

^oinpohod by William C. EUis.^ Complelt*, with Music (Old Notation), 
6d. Words only, 2d., or Is. fid. jkt dozen, post fiee. 

FAIRY FAY. Children’s Operetta. Written and 

arranged by T. J. Jenkins, L.O.P. Music by G. C. Bimnncar. Coinplet© 
with Mubio, Gd. ^ 

THE TONIC SOL-FA CLASS. A Comical Musical 

Medley. Price Gil.; post free fijd. 

MORNING SCHOOL. Operetta for Boys and Girls. 

Words by 1'. J. Jonkins^L.C.r. Muhic by G. C. Bpaiiner, W<»rdii 
and Mnaic (both NoUtions), complete, fid. 

PUSSY’S PARLIAMENT. A Humorous Becitatiou 

for latlle Children, with incidental Music, wiittcn und conipoBod by 
Clemciitine Ward. Old Notation, ikl. 

LITTLE ORATORS. A Humog>us Action Song. 
Word.s by A. B. Cooper, Music by MarkhamHieo. OuT Notation, 2d. 

SELECTIONS FOR SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS, 

Consisting of Recitations, .Dialogues, Debates, &c., all of 
which have been tested and proved successful. Twelve 
Ports. Jfiach Number, post free, 2jd,; or the Twelve, post 

free, for S-s. 

• 

A Specimen Copy of any of the abpve Cantatas, <tc ., will 
be sent, post free, for published price, by writing to 

Mr. W. SHEliiARD LATHAM, 

14, *Bed Lion Court, Fleet Street, London, E.G. 


Professor Meillejolin’s Ms. 


The Art of Writing English. A Manual 

for, ijtudents. Viiith Chapters on Paraphrasing, Essay 
Writing, Precis Writing, Punctuation, oud other matters. 
By J. M. J"). JMeiki.kjohn, M.A. Skcond Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 340 pp. Ss. 6d. 

• 

One Hundred'Short Essays in Outline. 

By Professor Meiklkjohn. Third Edition. 110 
pp. Is. 

General Intelligence Papers; with Exer¬ 
cises in English Composition. By Gkbxdd Bldnt, M.A. 
Crown Bvo, 130 pp. 28 . 

A New Grammar of the English Tongue. 

Witli Cha})tor on Composition, Versification, Para¬ 
phrasing, and Punctuation. ^Vith Exercises and Bxam- 


m.ation (,)uostion.s. Eioutbbstii ICdition. Crown 8vo, 
280 pp. * 2 b. Cd. 

A Short History of the English Lan¬ 
guage. Crown 8vo, .70 pp. Is. 

An Outline of the History of English 

Literature. Crown 8vo, 1 10 pp. Is. 6d. 

A Short Gi^mmar of the English Tongue, 

witli Tiiroo Hundred and Tin t ty Exorcises. Eleventh 
Edition. Is. 


A School Geography. With Special Reference 

to Commerce .and History. With Jfaps and Diagrams. 
By J. M. D.^Ieiklejohn, M.A., and M. J. 0 . Meiklb- 
• JoiiN, Fl.A. Crown Svo, 410 pp. 2 s. fid. 

A Short Geography, with the Commercial 

Highways of the World. Sixteenth Edition. Crown 
Svo, I'Jfi pp. Is. 

The Comparative Atlas. By J. G. Bam- 

THOLOMKW, P'.R.C.S., and lidited by Professor Meikle- 
JOiiN. Containing fi 4 Plates and a General Index. 28 . fid. 

A New History of England and Great 

Britain. Wj|th Waps and Tables. By J. M. D. Mkiklb- 
joH?i, M.A. Fourteenth Edition. Orovm Svo, 688 
pp. 48 . fid. 

Outlines of the History of England and 
Great Britain to A.D. 1880. P'ifth Edition. 
Crown Svo, S 4 pp. 6d. 

A Short History of England and Great 
Britain, B.C. 66 to A.D. 1890. Twelb-th Edition. 
Crown Svo. Is. 

• 

A Short ArithmeCio. By G. A. Chbistiax, 

B.A., and A. H. Baker, B.A. Crown Svo, 190 pp. 1 * 

With Answer-s, Is. Cd. 
“A boot of well uradnated examplee, and just as intivli tlioory as will 
explain tlie metbude of their solution.”—TitK Eoijcai uinal Timkh. 


London: A.1IC.HOLDEN, 11,Paternoster Square,E.C. 
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& Go.’s Books Suitable lor Secondary Schools. 


A HISTORY OF GREECE TO THE DEATH OF ALEXANDER THE G^EAT. 

Uy'J. B. Hl'KV, llmi. Litt. D.( Durham). With Mapjs and I’laas. Crown 8vo,,fls. (id. 

Saturday Review Pioh'^s' Htiry Ikih HiippIitHl a r>>al waut.. At last we have to hun<l in u hin^le volninn h History uf tircoce which is at onro 
coiiiprohetiHKe, riilieui, amrup-to < ate history, n, which may Iw road not only ^\ilh piotib l)ut with pleusiiie. .. Will, no doubt, bo found 

iisofnl hy spc< iali->ls. 'J’o scln olinastcrs and tiitois it in a \eritablo godsend.'* 


ORADUATCBD SERIES OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 

By J. (;. NESi'nKi,D, M.A. For Use in Secondary Schools. 


The Uses of the Farts of Speech. Prico (id. A 

giMH'ial oulliiB*, uitli a laigc iinmbor of Ifvcici.ics, showing the main 
pUrjMise or jnii’pohes foi which eiicli payt of speech is use<! in the 
eouhti netion <il aH<>uteiiee. i''or the n.so of st^ideuts np to the age of 
ten or theienlioiits. 

Educational News — " Thai (his giaiuinar is t) work of 31i. NesfKdd 
IS hiiincumt gniiianlee of ils exedienee.” 

Outline of Bn^lish Grammar. Price la. Gd. A .short 

and easy 'pude to Accidence, Pairing, Analysis of Sentences, Con- 
vei.sitiii of Sentences (loni onu form to anothei, .SciiUetiee ul Toiibes, 
AnriUsis ot VVohI.h, fho Sounds, Symbols and SjiellingH in pn-sent, use, 
ihe origin and lustoiy of the chief inlioetionh and ot w'opIs in common 
gianmiatieal use. With copious and eai<Tnlly gradcl Exercises 
Throughout. 

Educational News ‘ It is easily the best wsirk of ils kind, and we 
pvo Jl our heaiiinsl ler inieudal ion." 


Manual of-English Grammar "and Composition. 

Price “is Od Kev‘Js. i)d. nel. A guide ioParsingaiid Analvsi^, Coin- 
tlie Figiiies of Hpeoch, Krilargeipent, of Hic Vocahulary i»V 
Afflxes luid Melaplinrs, the Main Division ef Pnaie Conipohition, the 
Veculiaiifies of Poetic Diction, and ftii <nttline of the History of the 
f.aiigiDige W^ilh eopifnis and I’lirefuHv giaded Exercises. 

Guardian.- “'IIiuwIkjU* of Mr. NcMindd's work is stamped with the 
inipiPHs of nuljvidinl thmigiit, ami with llie earnest desire to remove 
those alisutfiit les ot giauuiiatieal elassilieat ion and torniinolngy w'hich ar© 
tho despuii of llm teacher and one of the chief ilvawbacks to ihe attain- 
ment hv English gi.Timnar and htcratnie of that high place in the school 
III ntciihi Hi. vfUirh ,->liould natuially be its due.” 

English Grammar Past and Present. Price 4s. Cd., 

Key, ‘Js i;d net. A full account of Modern Engh'ih Orammar, some 
Peciiliaiities of Idiom and Constmclioii, the Origin ami (iiowth of 
English, a Uisloiy of Sounds, Svmhols, Sjieiliiigs and AccontK, the 
Oou’th ot Aceideru’c from Anglo-Saxon ainl other sources, the Oiigin 
and l;se of Piehxes and >SiifIKeM. With Appendices on Prosridv, 
S\noiiyins, the ('hanged Meanings of Woids, .irnl other ontlvmg 
Mibjecls With Copious utid carcliillv graiied ijiieslions selected from 
till' London Af.atiicniation FAaininal ions 
Educational Times — “ His book gives evidence ofgoorl judginent and 
expeneiiee inleaeltiii'' ” < 


LATIN. 

Macmillan’s Elementary Latin-Engllsh Dictionary 

otThc Piose tViilings of <\e*»ar, Sallu^i., Nepos, l.ivy, Rutiopius, and 
Poitioiis of (!kmmo, and tlic Poems of ratlillns, \eigil, Horace, Ovid, 
niiil Phwdnw For use in Pi*cpatator\ Schools and Junior Finms. 
liv tho Ucv (1. H. N4LI., MA, Assistant-Maslei at WVstininster 
School. Crown Hvo, ;ls. 6d. 

A First Latin Verse Book. By W. 7^ P. Pantin, M.A., 

Assi.staiit'Ma.ster at St. I'anl'a School. Glohe Sv(», Is. ibI. Key, 
Clown 84 0,411 net. 

Satunfitif i.'M'/Vie.— “ For the hook as a whole we Vave iiotlung but 

ftmise ” 

Macmillan’s Latin Coarse.-- eiusi- Paht. By A. M. 

(^ooK. M.A., Assistant-Master at 8t. Paul’s School, (llohe Svo, 3s od. 
SKfoN'iJ P4nr. 13yA. M Look, M.A, and W. R P. Pantin, M A.. 
Assistant-Mastei’M at St. Paul’s School New and Enlarged Edition, 
lllolie Svo, iR. od 

Macmillan’s Shorter Latin Course.' Fiust Paht. 

JJeing an Ahiidgment of " Macnnllrm’s f.iatiii Cnursi‘." Dy A 
Cook. M.A. Globe .SVO, Ifl. bd.- Kev, for TcacIici.r only, 4s. dd. net. 

First Latin Grammar. By Al. ('■. Macmii.i.an, M.A., 

formally Assistant-Master at St Paul’s School. Globe Svo. Is. fill 

An Elementary Latin Grammar. By II. J. Bo by, 

M A., LI.. I)., laic Fellow of St. Jcilm’fl College, Cambridge, and A. S. 
Wii.Mss, Lift D., LL.D, I'rofessor of Latin in Owens Collnge, 
Maiii'lieslei. Glohe S\ 0 , iis. fid. 

A Latin Grammar for Schools. By H. J. Itouv, AT.A., 

J.L D Crown Hvo, 

Macmillan’s Latin Reader.— A Latin Hkadeh fob tub 

J^owKu Forms in .Schooi.s. Hy 11 J. IIakov, M.A., Assistant- 
Mastci m Wmchestm Cullegi'. Globe 8\o,2.s fid. 


•t 


GREEK. 

An Introduction to Greek Prose Comnosition. By 

TL Pumas, M.A. illobc 8vo, 2s. r»d Key for tefcliorsi only, ^R. net. 
Riiurjitiontil Sill’s III'' iii’isteily in Kjsteni. Any pupil thbVoughly 
drilled under such skilful diset))lino will he hure to advance with certain 
footsteps It IS uiloi Mimg and iiistiiietive, distiiietly elassuuil, and most 
severely consemtivn m Us ooiiteiils ’’ 

Passages for Greek Translation for Lower Forms. 

By G. 11. Pruvs’K, M A., and E. W W. Hri.r., M A. Pott Hvo, Is fill. 
Jour-nut of ICifurati m. —“ There is no doubt tliat, for lowt‘r ami middle 


forms, IhttW'iMk will be foiiiul vniy useful, and, as fho ideces have lioen 
Kehmtisl os examples of gooci Greek "tylc, tliey will servo admirably a:i 
models for uiniple Gieek (minpositiou " 

Maomillan's Greek Course. Eclitnd by Rev. W. C. 

llcn'HBHFOHD, M.A., I.li.O.. IFca Irimsier of Wn'iliiiinah’i. <JIr>b(' Svo. 

First Greek Grammar Accidence. By the Editor. 

,. 2s. 

First Greek Grammar—Sivntax. By the Editor. 2s. 
Acoidenoe and Syntax. In one voliuno. 3s. (M. 

* Easy Exercises in Greek Accidence. By H. C. 

UNni:Rfiii.L, M.A. 2s. 

A Second Greek Exeroise’Book. By Bov. W. A. 

Heah& U.A. 28. (id. 

Easy Exercises in Greek Syntax. By Bov. Q. H. 

Nall, M.A. 2«. (W. , 

Macmillan’s Greek Reader. —Stories and Legrends. 


A Firat Grpxk Reatler. with Notes, Vocabulary, ami Kxi-rcisra. By 
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THEf TRAINING OF PROIIATIONERS IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

By F. J. R. Hendy, M.A. 

Headmaster of Carlisle (irammar School. 

I N all scheme.s for the training of secondary 
teachers a probationary period of practical 
work in a recognised school is included as an 
essential part of the course. The necessity of ex-, 
pericnce of this kind is usiversally admitted, and 
its inclusion as one condition of a teaching diploma 
has gone far to reconcile those who have a rooteef 
objection to “ mere theory.’’ In tlie school the 
probatione* finds not merely a practising ground, 
but 1% opportunity of direct instruction by prac¬ 
tical men. His time is spent in teaching under 
the supervision of experienced teachers and in 
hearing lessons given by them. 'I'here is ample 
opportunity for ctilioism and discussion, and he 
of course has tlie run. of the school, and, besides 
formal instruction in teaching, has facilities for 
observing and taking part in the general life. 
Thus he is in the most favourable circumstances 
for exerci.sing his nascent powers and gradually 
learning his trade ; while the danger and waste of 
giving real responsibility from the first to untried 
men will be avoided. 

Such work has its obvious limits evenAvlu'ro the 
conditions are nfbst favourable; and, for the 
present, until the training of younger men is re¬ 
cognised as a regular part of the duties of a school, 
favourable conditions ^vill rarely be found. Schools 
in which the regular staff barely suffices for the 
ordinary routine can, with the best will in the 
world, do little or nothing. Others, more fortu¬ 
nately placed, are not always eagjj to yndertake 
work which demands no inconsiderable labour and 
skill. Hence the profession is dependent upon the 
charity or the enthusiasm of indivifluals, and until 
the work is taken up by the schools as thoroughly 
as is the practical training of medical students by 
the hospitals, it will be impossible to draw up a 
scheme as definite and precise as that which is 
followed in the earlier stages of the course. 

In the meantime’the pre.sent is a good oppor¬ 
tunity for asking what are the esseittial things 
which a probationer ought at this stage to learn ? 
How*can the limited opportunities availafile best 
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be utilised ? ‘What is it thr^t a student may de¬ 
rive from this part of his training and from this 
alone ? From his theoretical work he brings to 
the school much that is valuable ; a tonception of 
the work before him, which may be vague and un¬ 
practical, but fvhich is true and sound as far as it 
goes ; practical experience, sufficient at least, to 
enable him to face a class with some idea of what 
ho ought to do with it and how he ought to set to 
work; and in present circumstances, while training 
is a purely voluntary matter, the mere fact that he 
has chosen to submif himself to such a discipline 
is a guarantee that he brings enthusiasm, devo¬ 
tion, humility, and the ambition to excel at his 
trade. 

What, then, Aoes lie still lack ? what ought the 
school to give nim? So far as it is possible to 
‘express it in a single phrase, he lacks effective¬ 
ness ; the art of surely producing the result desired. 
He has to learn to make his aims precise, definite, 
practical, and aS the same time comprehensive and 
comjjlete—to use means that are appropriate and 
sufficient, and to make the very best use of the 
time and resources at disposal. Young men often 
do good work from the first; they will, for in¬ 
stance, give an e.xcellent series of lessons, irre¬ 
proachable in form and spirit, but, at the end, the 
class knows little of the subject, and slight im¬ 
pression has in any way been made upon them. 
'I'he schoolmaster’s work is partly moral, partly 
intellectual, partly in relation to individuals, 
partly to a class or a house ; it is a work of end¬ 
less detail, but it demands a constant grasp of the 
whole scope and aim, and a consciousness of the 
effect of each separate stroke upon the finished 
result. And in all these ways the beginner must 
learn to be effective, fruitful, to produce results 
in the true and comprehensive meaning of the 
term. 

Actual work in a school differs from anything 
tliat can be done in a practising class mainly per¬ 
haps in this ; the schoolmaster’s real work is con. 
tinuous. Even a course ©f lessons lasts for a term 
or for a year, while the school life of a generation • 
of boys extends over several years. The capacity 
for giving an excellent lesson or a short series of 
lessons is not enough to make a man an effective 
teacher; tl^p training of character demands a still 
wider outlook and a more extended field of effort; 
and the art of effectiveness is really this, the art of 
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attaining final succ«ss by a long series of efforts in 
detail. How is tlic great lesson to be learned ? 
How are we, the seniors, to teach it ? 

Here, surely, is the real difficulty of the matter. 
Docendo discivius, and we cannot be sure that we 
know anything until we have succec‘ded in teach¬ 
ing it. This applies with tenfold force to the art 
of teaching. We have been tpaching all our lives, 
but can we teach ? Dare we hold up to others 
as the true art what we practise ourselves ? The 
best of us will have searchings of heart before 
undertaking responsibilities*s(i serious. We shall 
hesitate before offering our.selves as a irlbdel. In 
knowledge of theory and in appreciation of logical 
form and method, we shall expect the tyro to 
have the advantage of us; he has *had the privi¬ 
lege of skilled instruction while we have slowly 
and painfully instructed oui'.sclves. But in one 
point we oftght in turn to have the superiority, 
and this will be just where he is deficient. We 
have fought before, we have sein the stricken 
field, and live to tell the tale. We have done 
things which he has only read anebthought about, 
or tried to do in a tentative and imperfect way. 
'I'o be effective on given lines is just what he 
wants to learn, and just \j'hat w£ ought to be able 
to teach him. * 

Hence it is of the utmost importance that the 
lessons at which the probationer is pre.sent should 
form a continuous course. He should see the 
whole process from beginning tc^ end ; the slow, 
patient study of details line by line and wor^j 
by word; the frequent revisions, patching weak 
places; fixing and emphasising crucial points; 
the final rapid survey, gathering up the whole 
and driving it home, making it a part of the 
permanent mental endowment of the class. Re¬ 
sults ” are a little out of favour just now. In 
the past we have neglected form and method, 
and we are in danger, in the re-action, of giving 
form and method too high a place. But results of 
the right kind can be the only real test of effici¬ 
ency. The end of teaching is a permanent increase 
of knowledge and intelligence. It is quite possible 
to test these things, and they ought to be sub¬ 
jected to the most rigorous tests that can be 
devised. The percentage of marks gained in an 
examination is, after all, a very hue test of teach¬ 
ing, if the examination is a reasonable one, and is 
based upon a fair consideration of the result that 
ought to have been attained. It is a test that a 
flabby or lazy teacher is always ready to evade or 
explain away, and it should be ruthlessly applied. 

It will not, of course, be necessary that the pro¬ 
bationer should see every lesson of the course ; 
but he must see a sufficient number of the first or 
,detailed kind upon which the final lessons are 
based and upon which rtie real grasp of ^he sub¬ 
ject ultimately rests; and he must on no account 
miss those which come at the end, which weld 
into a firm and clearly-grasped whole the mass of 
details that have been studied. Lastly, he must be 
present at the oral examination upew the whole 
subject, and should read and estimate the answers 
to the final written examination. 


The same lines must be followed in the lessofts 
which tire probationer himself gives. All the 
earlier should be in the pre.sence of a senior until 
at lejist a fair proficiency is artained, and each 
lesson jhould be afterwards (Jiscussed ; if sparingly 
used, judicious interruptions during the course of 
the lesson will often be of good service. In this 
way, by detailed criticisms and discussions, a 
beginner will learn to keep in view from the very 
beginnitfg the result at whith he aims, to make 
every word, every question and answer tetl. He 
learns how to understand qird manage each in¬ 
dividual boy—how to kdep the whole class hard at 
work and to carry it with him as he goes. The 
whole work will, of course, be thoroughly tested, 
orally and in writing, and by the end of .it the 
beginner should be able to do in one lesson what 
at first would have’taken three. 

Practical —that is, really effective—methods are, 
of course, very important, but not less important 
is the ([uestion of aims. Every fairly competent 
teacher acquires in time methods which answer 
his purpose, which are efficient for the ends he has 
in view ; but his aims are oft^n inadequate and 
narrow. * 

To take two very simple examples—the teach¬ 
ing of a Greek play or\)f a period of history. The 
aims in each case are simple and obvious, and it 
niight seem a waste of time to write them down. 
Yet how rarely are they fully attained, how rarely 
are they really attempted ? It must ‘have fallen 
to the lot of most of us to look over “ subject ’’ 
papers in whic.h the translation is excellent, while 
the treatment of style and even of grammar is 
meagre and perfunctory, and the literary aspect of 
the workisoltc^gether ignored. In a history ptiper, 
again, good results arc ofteli obtained if the ques¬ 
tions are of the kind which begin “ Write a short 
account of,” “ State what you know of,” “ Who 
and what were the following.” There is com¬ 
monly evidence of careful and laborious study 
of detail, but if we se(^ questions which te.s* the 
power or the habit of grasping facts in their logical 
or even in their historical order, good answers are 
rare. ‘Tliat teaching which ijpglects the highest 
aims is common is surely to be inferred from the 
frequency with which questions of the kind indi¬ 
cated above occur in public examinations. Often 
it is possible for candidates to pass in such ques¬ 
tions alone—a direct encouragement to slipshod 
and piecemeal teaching. 

In an important public examination of this year 
designed for between the ages of 16 and 19, 
the cla.ssical subjects set were eight " books,” all 
masterpieces of^th*e great authors : Vergil, Horace, 
Euripities, Homer; Cicero, Livy, Herodotus, 
Xenophon. But the only recognition of the literary 
and historical aspects of this excellent selection 
was represented by a single question on the 
legality of the execution of the Catilinarian con¬ 
spirators. Pursjjed in this spirit, classical studies 
lose half their justification, ahd if we are to pre¬ 
tend to make our youngVnen effective teachers we 
must impress upon them the question of aims. 
Those who profess the classics enjoy this* great 
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privilege that their work lies among Kterary 
masterpieces, among books that belong to the 
literature of the .world. To be really effective 
their work* must be charged with the conscious¬ 
ness of this. They h^e unique opportuniPies of 
opening to their pupils the door of literature and 
of art, and the “getting up” of any book must 
be directed to this as the great end. 

If the discussion qf the practical trailing of 
probationers tends to become a dissertation on 
teaching, the blame must be charged upon the cir¬ 
cumstances *of the time. .It is u.seless for the 
schools to undertake to teach the art of teaching 
unless they are quite sure that their teaching is 
sound. And the danger is all the greater because, 
owing fo the absence in the past of any theoretical 
study of teaching, and especially of method, the 
tendency has rather been to identify training with 
the study ot method, and to make its aim a good 
model lesson. It is a great gain if a probationer 
can already give such a lesson before his practical 
work begins, but when this point.is reacheil quite 
different problems present themselves. It is the 
business pf the schdol to teach the difiicult art of 
attaining solid and lasting results by a continuous 
series of lessons—results whjph shall be complete 
and comprehensive—draining dry the whole possi¬ 
bilities ot the subject, and which shall be a per¬ 
manent acquisition in the minds of the learners. 
Unless this ps realised, practical training in the 
school will be little more than an addition, scarcely, 
differing at all in kind, from the work of the train¬ 
ing-school proper. 

Another part of the schoolmaster’s business 
which can be learned nowhere but in the school is 
the moral inlluenceof tlip form-room ^nd the moral 
responsibilities of the class teacher. It is hardly 
too much to say that from this point of view the 
form is as important as the house or the home, 
whether in iiegaiive possibilities of evil or in 
opportunities of good. Every lionse-niaster knows 
the ffiificulty of dealing wilh a boy who has got 
into a slack form and the powerful influence 
which a strong, judicious form-master cun Jend. 
“Oh! you feel quit* different in Mr. So-and-So’s 
form,” was the explanation given by a boy to his 
house-master of a most blessed change which had 
come over his general demeanour on his promotion 
to a new form. And here, again, the probationer's 
work must be continuous to be* profitable. He 
must learn by observation extending over a con¬ 
siderable period of time what can be ma^e of a 
form in capable hands, and he r^st learn to 
place this a^pi.‘Ct of his work on* a level with the 
highest of his aims—to think of it^« inseparable 
from his intellectiial work. This is emphatically 
a lesson to be learned by actual experience, for 
moral results, results which are seen in character, 
are obviously le.ss easily analysed than those 
which consist m a standard of intelligence or 
knowledge, and the ast of attaining them is less 
easily communicated. Bi* it is perhaps rather 
the fact of a teacher's moral influence that needs 
to be emphasised than the methods by whicH it is 
attained. In our boarding schools we draw too 


marked a line of distinction befween the work of 
the form-master and that of the house-master, and 
we are too ready to assume that responsibility 
for character rests almost entirely in a boarding 
school with thp latter, in a day school with the 
home. To produce the best results both must, of 
course, combine ; but the form-master must play , 
his part. His boys afe with him for several hours 
every day, and they must learn from him lessons 
of the gravest import—lessons conveyed by the 
contagion of his own enthusiasm and energy, or 
by his lack of therTi. Habits of industry and 
courage, or of idleness and cowardice, are being 
acquired from the strength or the weakness of his 
discipline and inspiration ; principles and habits 
of thought are being assimilated from the whole 
atmosphere of the form room, from the handling 
of the innumerable topics that must arise in the 
course of the daily lessons, of the innumerable 
little problems, ethical and intellectual, to which 
the daily life of the class gives rise. 

Such are a fe\y of the points which must readily 
occur if we try to answer the questions suggested 
at the beginning of this paper. We must at least 
teach the beginner to make his aims comprehen- 
*sive, his results la’sting ?ind thorough. And we 
must show him that he has moral responsibilities 
' that cannot be shirked. There are, of course, a 
multitude of minor points which may be left to 
take care of themselves. He must learn how to 
set papers, howto look them over, how to write 
characters and how not to write them, how to 
exact preparation, how to mark, how to punish, 
how to economise punishments, and he must learn 
the meaning of ,the paradox, “ the aim of all 
punishment is to make punishment unnecessary." 

Thefe is, however, one other topic which hardly 
comes within the scope of this paper, but cannot 
be altogether passed by in writing of an edu¬ 
cational system which is largely a system of 
boarding schools—the question of house manage¬ 
ment. 

House work may fall to the lot of any English 
schoolmaster at some stage in his career, and it 
offers in any case unrivalled opportunities for the 
all-round study of boy life. No jroung school¬ 
master should neglect any opportunity which may 
occur of gaining some knowledge of it. The sub¬ 
ject is not incapable—any more than teaching— 
of being treated scientifically, though its scientific 
treatment is beset with difficulties. The manage¬ 
ment of a house is very much like the management 
of a large family, and success depends—even 
more than in teaching—upon fundamental qualities 
of mind and character, which cannot be acquired, 
though they may be developed and trained: and ^ 
it is difficult to find suitalj|le opportunities for the 
instruction of learners, because house management 
is so much a matter of individual influence, and 
the house-master’s work consists so largely in his 
intercourse with individual boys. Still, much 
may be learned in two ways: by frank discussion 
with an experienced man, and from the boys 
themselves, with whom the probationer, from his 
age and his exemption from the responsibilities of 
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regular authority, Ivill enjoy great freedom of in¬ 
tercourse. 

Opportunities of learning the aims of the master 
on the one hand, apd of observing the life of the 
boys on the other, constitute no mean apprentice¬ 
ship ; and the time may perhaps come when the 
suggestion of a course of lectures on the art of 
house-mastersliip may be deceived without de¬ 
rision. The relation between house-master and 
pupil is something definite and different from 
anything else. The housf: is a community of a 
special character, based upon that relation, and it 
is perfectly possible to lay down certain broad 
principles by which such a relation and such a 
community should be controlled. , Something of 
this kind was attempted by Arnold and by 
Thring, and there is no reason why the whole 
subject should not be thought out in the light 
of the long and varied experience of English 
schools. Where failure and success arc possible 
alternatives, there are always lessons to be learned 
from the experience of others which may help to 
attain the one and to avoid the other; and there 
is no reason why any man should be allowed to 
assume responsibilities of the most exacting kind 
without availing himself of this source of the 
knowledge which is power. The house has been 
compared with the family, and it is certain that 
many families are ruined not merely by the vices 
or the weakness of the respon.sible heads, but by 
sheer ignorance of simple principlfes. The value of 
theoretical instruction lies not merely in the ideas 
of the knowledge conveyed, but in the fact that 
it stimulates and forces us to think for ourselves. 

If this very slight sketch should in any degree 
perform the same useful office for those who are 
undertaking to give opportunities to probationers, 
it will not altogether have missed its mark. It 
will not do to undertake such delicate work 
lightly, under the impression that we have at 
last got to something practical, and that the way 
is now plain. Unless this part of the work is 
carefully thought out and thoroughly performed, 
“probationer” will be nothing but old “novice” 
writ large, under another name and—unpaid. Men 
who really teach others teach themselves more 
than any of their pupils learn ; and, if thoroughly 
worked out, a sound system of probatifin not only 
ought greatly to improve the teachers of the next 
generation, but may even do something for those 
of us who have got into the habit of thinking that 
we have nothing left to learn. 

SpecialiBution of Function makes the Training of 
Teachers a Necessity. —It ought not to l)e nccesbary to prove 
to this genemtion the need for some technical preparation of 
its teachers for their work. The whole Irenil of the lime is to 
divKsion of labour, and if ordinary men and women are to dis¬ 
charge special lunctions satisfactorily, one woiihi naturally 
think (bat they must have something besides the ordinary 
training. The butcher, the baker, the candle.stick-makcr, are 
all inducted under supervision into the practice of their re- 
speciive crafts, and they must all be the better for it, or else 
the practice of training them for their work would long ago 
have been discontinued. The work of teaching is not such 
work as can be undertaken by anyone “dumped” into it at any 
time of life without preparation.—P. A. Barnett, “ Common 
Sense in Education " (Longmans). 
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HISTORICAL NOVELS AND THEIR USES 
IN TEACHING. 

By C. S. Fearensid?, M.A.{Oxon)T 

T he term “ historical novel ” is ambiguoas 
enough to require explanation, and the de¬ 
velopment and characteristics of the things 
<lenoted1:>y the term offer many notable points of in¬ 
terest ; but I shall trespass quite long enou^ on the 
indulgence of the editors and the public if I confine 
myself to the discussion of these two questions :— 
lEArtf tise {if any) is ihe historical novel to the practical 
teacher ? .and tvhere can the teacher find any safe guidance 
in ihe choice or in the use of historical novels That 
phrase, “ what use, if any,” does not sound very 
hopeful, but it indicates an objection which has to 
be met. It is no good blinking the fact that the 
historical novel has bitter and powerful foes. Its 
very name, they say, is a contradiction in terms, 
for “history” is essentially “fact,” while novels 
are essentially “ fiction.” The historical novel, 
like most other varieties of thq via media, is assail¬ 
able from both sides, the literary or artistic, and 
the historical or .scientific. The favourite point of 
attack chosen by the literary critics is its “second- 
handedness,” while the historical critic fixes rather 
on its “ inaccuracy.” Let us look a couple of 
specimen criticisms in the face:— 

(l) A Literary Cnticinn. —To make living and r^al person¬ 
ages of past ages, hampered, as the writer must be, with the 
necessity of creating a remote atmosphere and a strange milieu, 
is the task of a inasier ; and that is why, at a moment devoted 
to the apothco.sis of Ihe incompetent, it becomes the favourite 
ambition tiC evtry bungling amateur.—Mr. lleindmann in 
J.itetalttre, June 23, 1900. 

(2) A Historical Criticism. —That most initating product of 
misspent industry, the historical novel .... “Uoinola” 
and “The Hove m the F.agle’s Nest” are not in Ihe least 
faithful presentments of the agc.s in which their authoresses 
have chosen to place their >:ery nineteenth-century clwiwcters, 
and it would he better to cancel reference to such work.s rather 
than fancy that any real idea of the fifteenth century in Italy or 
(Icrmany can be drawn tlierefron)|— Maitihtsler Cuardian, 
September, 1893. 

Now it is obvious that the former criticism 
partly explains the peculiar badness of the his¬ 
torical novel as expoundecl in the latter. But is 
cither criticism ir are both criticisms true ? And 
if the criticisms are true, need that damn the 
historical novel altogether in the eyes of teachers ? 
In each case the answer seems to me to be that it 
is a matter of taste and temperament. Each of 
the attacks ettmes from a certain school only—the 
realist in literature and the modern scientific his¬ 
torian respectively. And until these two schools 
obtain complete and acknowleged supremacy in 
their several fields, there seems no particular 
reason why we should regard their partizan utter¬ 
ances as the inspired judgnaents of Literature and 
History.” » 

Seeing that it is from the latter rather than from 
the former standpoint that historical novels are 
likely to claim a place in our school work, let us 
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look at the historical aspect a little more closely. 
They are often accused of inaccuracy ’’ hi three 
special shapes—in fact (e.g., in altering the sequence 
and details of historical events), in language (that 
is, in the dfalect spoken by the characters), and in 
colom (that is, in the ffleas and social relatibns of 
the personages depicted). Of course, these charges 
emanate rather from the antiquarian and scientific 
schools of history than from the picturesque school. 
One can more readily imagine them beijsg made 
by Mr.* Round or the late Prof. Seeley than by 
Mr. Frederic ffarris^in or the late Prof. Froude. 
And yet th8 last-named cried out for a new and 
cheap edition of Hakluyt (a cry which was raised in 
vain) as an antidote to Harrison Ainsworth ! Put 
if the j;harges are justified or justifiable, are they 
not equally so in the case of any kind of attempt 
to reconstruct the past, whether it is made by a 
“ serious ’’ historian or by a historical novelist ? 
r 3 id you ever closely examine either a manual or 
an advanced work of history which did not contain 
at least one "howler” per page? Is the man 
who aims at “ verisimilitude ” much more likely 
to go astray than the man who aims at “accuracy” ? 
Is it not manifest that there is a great gulf fixed 
between “the bare facts” of an episode and its 
“ true history ” ? Shall we»dismiss as sheer non¬ 
sense Aristotle’s dictum that " Poetry is superior 
to and more philosophic than History, for Poetry 
treats more of the general, History of the par¬ 
ticular?” • 

[ 3 oul»tless certain kinds of historians would sniff 
at Aristotle here, but any teacher who hankers 
after the use of the historical novel can count 
that great name on his side ; so, too, as far as I 
can gather, may he count on the siyrpQrt of most 
persons who have approached the question from the 
side of education, c.g.. Sir Joshua Fitch, Miss Beale, 
Miss Hughes, and I know not how many others. 
Vea, even though they be specialists in history, 
such as Mr. Joseph Wells (in his excellent lecture 
on t.h'i " Teaching of History ”) and the admirable 
American " Committee o^Seven.” 

The reasons for the general divergence between 
the two sets of specialists is not far to Seek. In 
the first place, the ^acher probably cannot spend 
more than about five per cent, of his school-time 
on history, whereas the research historian can 
devote himself exclusively to his particular depart¬ 
ment of history. Your research^ historian, for in¬ 
stance, will cheerfully give six months’ continuous 
work to the task of proving that Harold Godwine- 
son did or did not build a palisad^at tl^ battle 
which he may or may not allow you to call 
Senlake. The teacher, on the oflier hand, has just 
about the same number of hours* Spread over a 
period of from six to ten years, to teach a youngster 
all he will ever get taught at school about the 
subject. And, secondly, the objects and equip¬ 
ments of the two men are just as different as their 
time and conditions of work. ']fhe original his¬ 
torian has his heart‘in his work, has a general 
knowledge of history, possesses a good library and 
knowledge how to use books, and is bent on enlarg¬ 
ing thS sum of historical knowledge in one or more 


respects before he dies. The teacher, on the other 
hand, possibly has none of'these appliances, 
potentialities and desires, while it is his duty to 
give some of these to pupils who have none of 
them. History is one of the " subjects " which he 
has to teach. ,He has no special knowledge of it 
himself; he has very littte time either to " get it 
up ” or to teach it; he has only a wretched set of 
apparatus in the wuiy’of maps and pictures ; and— 
as I heard a very level-headed teacher plaintively 
remark a few days since—" there are no text-books 
of English history.” • 

Then tl^ere is the'boy to be considered. How 
is he to be got into touch with history ? As it is 
often set before him, history is an overwhelming 
mass of proper names—of persons, places, things 
—most of which he is expected to " remember." 
Now most of these persons are dead, and, as 
presented to him in text-books, many of them 
seem dull, unreal, unfamiliar, and not worth 
knowing. Whart is there attractive, say, about 
Flambard, Felton, or Fox—even if you do ticket 
them with an epithet and shed a moral over their 
graves ? So, too, with the places and things ; they 
are all apt to seem very far removed from the every¬ 
day surroundings of the schoolboy. What, for 
instance, has he to 3 o witR Parliament, Praemunire, 
i^ularoon ? Somehow or other these remote persons 
and things (or some of them) have to be brought 
into connexion with your pupils’ lives: they must 
be made to appear real and interesting—facts, not 
shadows. Textbooks do not do that, and, in my 
d^jinion, ouglit not to be expected to do that. It 
is emphatically tlie business of the oral teacher; 
and the teacher will find his chief opportunities in 
tlie love of the patural man for pictures and for 
stories. I hope to have an opportunity of saying 
sometliing about pictures and poen)s (which may 
reseml)lc eitlier pictures or stories) at some future 
time : my present business is with the stories. 

In the earlier stages the teacher will doubtless 
tell stories rather than read them or have them 
read. But in any ca.se he will scarcely refuse to 
avail himself of the great mass of stories accessible 
to him in print, and some of these will come under 
the category of historical novels. At a later stage 
he will be glatl if he can save some of his precious 
time in tffe schoolrroom by being able to refer to 
the results of the boys’ reading outside school- 
hours; and this reading will almost certainly 
include historical novels, and may include a con¬ 
siderable number, if there be a good store of them 
in the school library. One of the first things— 
botlj in time and in importance—to be done in a 
historical course is to awaken an interest in the 
past, and to quicken the dead and to bring near the 
remote; and for these purposes there may indeed 
be better ideal appliances,,but there does not seem * 
to be 'any apparatus which is more readily , 
accessible, cheaper, and more effective than the 
varied output of the historical imagination in nine¬ 
teenth-century literature. The relation between 
the historical novel and the text-book has been thus 
described by the writer of what has been called 
‘ the greatest historical novel in the language’’:— 
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Not a day passes over the earth but men and women of no 
noto do great deeds, sp}ak great words and suffer noble sorrows. 
Of these obscure heroes, philosophers and martyrs the greater 
part will never Ire known till that hour when many that arc 
great shall be small and the small great ; but of others the 
world’s knowledge may be .said to sleep, their lives and characters 
lie hidden from nations in the«annah that record them. The 
general reader cannot feel them, they are prc.sented so curtly 
and coldly : they are not like breathing stories appealing to his 
heart, but little historic hailstones striking him but to glance olf 
his bosoni. Nor can he understand them,‘for epitomes are not 
narratives, as skeletons are not human figures. Thus records of 
prime truths remain a dead lettcT to plain folk ; the writers 
have left so much to the imagination, and imaginafion is so rare 
a gift. Here, then, the writer of fiction may be of use to the 
public—as an interpreter. 

• 

Of cotirse the inOjrpreter may interpret wrongly. 
He is a translator, and no translator quite repro¬ 
duces his ofiginal with absolute fidelity. If he is 
hopelessly wrong, we will not use him ; but we will 
not discard him merely because ha uses the terms 
“monks” and “friars” indiscriminately—if only 
he catches the spirit of his original. Above all, 
we will not call an interpreter a “ liar ” merely 
because he makes a different sense of any par¬ 
ticular passage. He may have a different “ te.xt " 
before him ; he may be af bettef scholar ; he may 
be able to see things which, though they are there, 
are invisible to us, 

And, in a clear and solemn vision. 

Tell us of things wfiich no gross tjar can hear. 

But the teacher can accept the .aid of the his¬ 
torical novelist for much more “ advanced ” work 
than this. The imaginative writer can help both 
ourselves and our pupils to realise not only that 
the dead lived, but also how they*Iived. The text¬ 
book may give a respectable outline, but thfs out¬ 
line is very little use in itself: it requires to be 
filled up. Now for political affairs this filling up 
may best be done by means of authentic histories 
(whether “sources” or “authorities”); but for 
giving a vivid picture of social life the historical 
novel is a handier and more effective instrument. 
The division of labour between historian and his¬ 
torical novelist has been well drawn for us at the 
very beginning of Macaulay’s essay on “ Hallam’s 
Constitutional History.” (One of the best of the 
Essays, Sir Richard jebb recently told bs, in his 
brilliant address on Macaulay.) Very much the 
same function has been assigned to the historical 
novel from a point of view quite different from 
Macaulay’s, and much more acceptable to the 
readers of The School World. Just after leaving 
the Women Teachers’ College at Cambridge, Miss 
Hughes wrote a brief (need I say suggestive ?) 
preface to a list of novels (historical, geographical 
•and psychological) drawn up by her former students. 
These are her opening words concerning the utility 
of such novels to the teacher:— 

Science has taught us in this nineteenth century that no 
living organism can be satisfactorily considered apart from its 
environment. Art is teaahing us that no obj«ct(Can be satisfac¬ 
torily depicted from an artistic standpoint without a background. 
In the more difficult field of applied science and philosophy 


which we label “education” we are realising increasingly 
(thanks,'perhaps, chiefly to psychology) that what greatly 
matters is not only the very small circle of very clear, definite 
knowledge which at a given time we may possess, but also the 
va.st mass of dim; half-conscious knowledge snnd feelings, 
abstract ideas, vague and indefinite generah.sations, thousands 
of liltle details, some clear, but far more indistinct, and, behind 
all, the negative knowledge of what cannot be true—all this 
mass which makes up a dim but very powerful background 
making far more valuable our little bit of definite knowledge 
and itrot^cliiig us from many errors. In other words,jthe object 
of education must be not only to gain cletjr and definite know- 

lerlge, but also to build up a backgcuAnd of dim,knowledge. 

• 

Historical novels have thus received testimonials 
from high authorities for furnishing effective aid 
towards the attainment of two educational .objects 
—to give a sense of reality and to “ build up a 
background of dim knowledge.” Besides these 
uses they liave, 1 think, yet a third principal use : 
tliey supply a good basis for an elementary training 
in criticism. At a comparatively early age children 
begin to notice that people are not unanimous as 
regards either statements of fact or opinions con¬ 
cerning their significance and injerprelation ; hence 
there arises the curiosity which finds af vent in 
some form or other of the pretty problem raised 
by “jesting Pilate.” * There is, 1 believe, a con¬ 
siderable amount of diversity, in both theory and 
practice, as to the proper way of meeting this 
curiosity, especially in its earlier stages. Some 
people, when they smell this particulur rat, “ nip 
jt in the bud,” while others allow it t» go on 
“ floating in the air ” and try to make some use of 
it. I'he latter class will sometimes satisfy the 
curiosity by pointing out the solution of the diffi¬ 
culty, and .will.sometimes put the questioners in the 
way of solving their own difficulties. Now in 
history these stimulating discrepancies are not 
very likely to crop up so long as a class is confined 
to a single text-book and to a form-master who 
exhumes most of his information from the same 
cemetery; but they will soon begin to make^ein- 
selves evident if one or two historical novels dealing 
with the same period happen to be read about the 
same‘tinfe. That favourite hunting ground of the 
historical novelist, the Great Civil War, will espe¬ 
cially set the more inquisitive spirits grubbing and 
comparing—or, in other words, at the work of 
criticism. 

On the whole, it is probable that the best field 
for beginners at this sort of thing is not questions 
of fact but questions as to the selection and 
interpretation, of fact. To take examples, the 
routes of the Roman roads in Britain are very 
variously giventhe fate of Hereward the 
Wake<- is variously stated; and there is no 
agreement as to whether Richard III. had his left 
or his right shoulder (if either) higher than the 
other. Now the investigation of such questions 
of fact seems to require specialising far beyond 
school possibility or desirability, and they need 
access to “sources*’ whith are not usually 
accessible*in schools. Questions of interpretation 
of fact, on the other hand, can often be investi¬ 
gated for a considerable depth without * going 
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beyond standard works *, and, as in the case of the 
husbandman’s sons, the true value of sucfi investi¬ 
gation lies much more in the work of digging than 
in the treasure ^ound. Such questions are par¬ 
ticularly * likely to ,be suggested by historical 
novels : Ranke, for instance, commenced historian 
because his notions of Louis XI.'s character were 
different from those which he found in Scott's 
“ Quentin Durward.” 

There are many ftther points in favour of the 
historical novpl as an instrument of education ; 
but of Ihejpe 1 havq room to mention only two, 
and those briefly. The 'first is that, as things 
stand at present, the historical novel is practically 
the only means by which the English schoolboy is 
likely to get any idea at all of European history 
outside Great Eritain: “TheTalisman,” “Ricnzi,” 
“ The White Company,” “ Tdm Burke of Ours” 
—the incongruous agglomeration is deliberate— 
cannot fail to enlarge the mental horizon, and 
may arouse the desire to reach the end of the 
beautiful rainbow of Weltgeschichte. And secondly, 
a very considerable portion of the books which 
all educated people are not only supposed to read 
but acfually do read are historical novels; and of 
these, again, a considerable portion are read witl> 
greater interest during one's school-days than later 
in life. , 

Many historical novels are emphatically “ books 
to read,” and some of these, at any rate, can help 
teacher anti pupil alike in the history lessons. If 
these'things are so, why not take some pains <o 
see that among the books within reach of the boys 
are included historical novels, to see that these are 
suitable (not necessarily from a “ historical” point 
of view), and to encourage the boys te read them, 
and to read them at the right times— i.e., at times 
when they will fit in with the work that is being 
done in school ? 

Any boy who likes a rattling good story will at 
any time enjoy reading, ssiy, “ Quentin Durward,” 
“^ri*e Last of the Batons," and “ The Black 
Arrow.” So far as enjoyment is concerned, it 
doesn’t much matter when he reads them. But 
it makes a deal o,^ difference both to tfie Boy and 
to the teacher if some or all of them are being 
read privately, for the sake of the story, at the 
same time that the class is labouring through the 
so-called “ dull ” fifteenth century. Which is, 
after all, only an example ofjthe advantages of 
“ Concentration.” 

Of course such a “Why not-?” question 

is fairly met by a retorting, “ How c«n- 1 ” 

History is only one subjectj historical novels 
are but one kind of literature, an^Jjut one kind of 
aid in history teaching. One might easffy spend 
a lifetime, I should say, in the critical reading of 
historical novels in English without exhausting the 
stock, though it is the output of little more than a 
century. Where, then, is the hard-worked teacher 
to turn for guidance ? Publisher's’ lists and library 
catalogues seldom ‘tell ,us anything ^definite. I 
wonder how many dozen times I saw “ Richard 
Carvel, a Story of Revolutionary Times,’; adver¬ 
tised and even reviewed without coming across a 


single hint that “ Revolutioriary Times” meant 
“ the American Revolution.” Most of the at¬ 
tempts to give teachers the special information 
they were thought to need about historical novels 
do not strike me as being much more illuminating 
than publishers’ catalo^es. The best known of 
these attempts is *Mr. Courthope Bowen’s De¬ 
scriptive List of 1 -Ji.storical Novels and Tales ” 
(Stanford, is. 6d.). It is an excellent piece of 
pioneer work;*but it does not give price and 
publisher; it abounds in such natural but mislead¬ 
ing slips as assigning Ainsworth’s “ Lancashire 
Witches'” to the^‘ Pilgrimage of Grace ” period ; 
and as it was drawn up in 1882, it is now hope¬ 
lessly out of date. The list mentioned above as 
having been drawn up under ^he direction of Miss 
Hughes is more complete and better arranged; but 
it is merely supplementary to Mr. Bowen’s; it was 
“ printed for private circulation only; ” and it is 
now practically out of print. Both these lists 
aim (in my opinion, rightly) at being complete: 
neither (in my opinion, wrongly but prudently) 
makes any attempt to discriminate between good 
and bad. 

There are, however, other lists available which 
are selective ; and of tli^se the most useful known 
to me are the followftig :— 

(1) For Roman and Greek history: in Mr. 
A. L. Goodrich’s “ Topics of Greek and Roman 
History” (The Macmillan Co., 3s. 6d.). 

(2) For British history [after 1066J : in “ Work 
•and Play in Girls’ SchooKs,” by Miss Beale, Miss 
Soulsby and Miss Dove (Longmans, 6s.). 

(3) For American history; in Dr. Fiske’s 
“ History of thg United States ” (Clarke, 6s.). 

These are, I believe, similar lists in most American 
text-books of the better kind, including those of 
Prof. Channing; and it is to be remembered that 
two-thirds of the time-span of “ American ” history 
is also British history. An enterprising American 
has, I believe, undertaken to tell the whole story 
of his country in a series of novels; but I have 
not had the opportunity of even dipping into the 
series. 

So much for available sources of guidance in 
the selection of historical novels for teaching pur¬ 
poses. «1 am uftiacquainted with any source of 
guidance—other than general hints and recom¬ 
mendations in various pedagogical works—as to 
their educational uses: hence 1 should be parti¬ 
cularly glad if any reader of The School World 
could tell me of any attempts at a systematic 
treatment of the subject—especially one which 
did not suffer from limitations of space. 

There is another point on which I should be 
pleased to hear from readers of this magazine-s- 
especi^lly from those who have already shown 
interest in the present subject. 1 have reason to* 
believe that a prominent educationist contemplates 
a teachers’ hand-book to historical novels, and 
would welcome expressions of interest in the pro¬ 
ject and practical suggestions of any sort. Any 
communications on this topic will be duly for¬ 
warded to the projector. 
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• THE LAW HELATING TO THE 
TEACHER’S TENURE OF OFFICE. 

I!y T. A. Organ. 

B-irrisler-at-Eiw, of the Inner .Temple ami Oxford Circuit, 
Author of “ School Law,” Sic. 

II. 

T he Schools En(]uiry Commission of 1S64 dis¬ 
tinguished three grades of secondary schools 
according to the age up fo which pupils nor¬ 
mally lemained at .school. For the first grade, the 
age was 18 or 19; for the .second grade, 16 or 17 ; 
for the third grade, 14 or 15. The Commissioners 
vary their general practice, as al)ovc''stated, in the 
case of “ third-grade ” secondary schools. In 
schemes for these schools, the power of appoint¬ 
ment and dismissal of all grades of teachers is 
usually vested in the governing body. It will be 
noted that in these schools the headmaster is not 
entrusted with the power of appointing and dis¬ 
missing his assistants. We are tempted to discuss 
the anomalous attitude of the Commissioners in 
this matter, but it would be travelling outside the 
purpose of this article to .do mo.ve than deal with 
existing facts. 

A still more striking anomaly becomes apparent 
in the practice of the Commissioners when 
dealing with public elementary schools. These 
schools do not fall within the purview of the 
Endowed Schools Act, but the Charity Com¬ 
missioners have a general administrative and legal 
jurisdiction over certain of them which are under 
voluntary managers. This general jurisdiction 
(as distinguished from the special jurisdiction set 
up by the Endowed Schools Acts) is exercised 
under the powers conferred by the Charitable 
Trusts Acts. 

In the ca.se of elementary schools, the Com- 
mis-sioners generally provide for a limited form 
of appeal. The power of appointment and dis- 
mis.sal of teachers is given to the managing 
committee, but provision is made whereby under 
certain conditions an appeal may be made from a 
decision of a majority of the managers on any 
matter of difference, especially any decision re¬ 
specting the disniLssal of a teachei. The following 
are typical of the provisions usually inserted in 
schemes for elementary schools : — 

{ a ) Appointment oe Teachers. —The appoint¬ 
ment and dismissal of the schoolmaster and school¬ 
mistress and their assistants, except when under 
the provisions hereinafter contained the dismissal 
of any master, mistress, or assistant is awarded 
by the arbitrator, shall be vested in and exercised 
ty the committee of managers. 

( b ) Dieferences to nv: Sicttleo by Aubitra- 
« tfon. —“ In case any difference arises in the 
committee upon any matter or question relating 
to the schools, the minority thereof (being not 
fewer in number than one-third of the whole of 
the committee) may. make request in*writing to 
the Lord President of the Council for the time 
being to name an arbitrator by whom the matter 
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of such difference may be determined, and there¬ 
upon the said Lord President may nominate one 
of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools to be such 
arbitrator, and the arbitrator so nominated shall 
inquire, concerning the matter in difference, and 
the award in writing of the said arbitrator under 
his hand, when laid before the committee, shall 
be final and conclusive in the matter, and shall be 
forthwith carried by them into effect.” 

(c) OuMissAL OF TEACHERa.- “ If tile Said arbi¬ 
trator upon any such reference as aforesaid directs 
or awards that any master, miatres.s, or teacher in 
the schools shall be dismissed, such Sirection or 
award, when a copy thereof has been served upon 
such master, mistress, or teacher personally, or 
has been left for him or her at his or her place of 
abode, or at the schools, shall operate as a direct 
dismissal of the same master, mistress, or teacher, 
who shall thenceforth have no interest in his or 
her office, or in the said schools or premises, or 
the funds or endowments thereof under this 
scheme, and shall be disqualified from holding 
thenceforth any such interest.” 

There are yet many schools— both secondary and 
elementary—which are not governed by tlie pro¬ 
visions of a formulated scheme, but by provisions 
contained in their respective trust-deeds. As may 
be expected, in many cases these deeds are loosely 
drafted, and consequently have been prolific sources 
of litigation, and especially so with reference to the 
teacher’s office. Nearly always the deed or other 
instrument of foTindation contains a reference to 
the teacher’s qualifications and the mode of his 
appointment and dismissal. The appointment of 
the teacher may be for life, if the terms of the 
instrument cf foundation do not otherwise provide. 
The teacher is then said to have an estate of free¬ 
hold in his office. On the other hand, the teacher 
may be appointcri to hold office during the plea¬ 
sure of the governing body, or the powers of the 
governing body as to the removal of a teacher 
may be of a restricted character. - • 

The most important of the cases which have 
given rise to judicial decisions are those in which 
the courts have been asked to interpret “ at ” or 
“ during the pleasure.” Very great consideration 
was given to this in a case in which the head¬ 
master of Rugby School had filed a bill praying 
for a declaration of the court that a resolution of 
the governors of the school, dismissing him from 
his office, was invalid and ought not to be en¬ 
forced ; and for an injunction to restrain the 
governing bodyifrom dismissing him from the said 
office. The case was argued at great length before 
Vice-Chanccllof jyihhns. It was held that the bill 
did not' show cause for the interference of the 
court. In giving the decision, the Vice-Chancellor 
said :—“ They (the headmasters) hold their offices 
merely at the pleasure of the governing body, and 
are, consequently, liable to be dismissed without 
notice, and without any reason being assigned. 
The probable object of the Legislature in mmting 
such a provision was to avoid such contests as 
have frequently taken place in this court and the 
Court of Queen’s Bench as to the power of the 
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trustees to remove their masters from public, 
schools. Assuming this to be the true T:onstruc- 
tion of the Act, it was then contended, on behalf 
of the plantiff,’that this court, will control the 
proceediffgs of all sych bodies as this, when it is 
satisfied that their powers have been exercised 
corruptly, unjustly, or for the purpose of effecting 
some collateral object, and that the circumstances 
of this case show that the power of the governing 
body has been so itnproperly and unjostly exer¬ 
cised, and its ^exercise was so improperly brought 
about, tha^ it is the bounden duty of this court to 
interfere and treat the rbsolution for dismissal of 
the plaintiff as invalid, and restrain the governing 
body from carrying it into effect. 1 tliink that the 
cleat result of the numerous authorities cited on 
both sides of the argument of the case is that all 
arbitrary powers, such as the* power of dismissal 
at pleasure which is given to this governing bod}', 
may be exercised without assigning any reason, 
provided they are fairly and honestly exercised, 
which they must always be presumed to have been 
until the contrary is sliown, and the burthen of 
showing the contrary is upon those who object to 
the mtinner in which the power has been exer¬ 
cised. No reasons need be given ; but if they ar^ 
given, this court will lool? into their sufficiency.” 

“ According to their sound discretion ” are also 
words which have given rise to legal controversy. 
The scheme of an endowed school provided that 
the governors should have full power and authority 
to elrfct, nominate and appoint a master, aiuL to 
remove him from the school according to their 
(the governors’) sound di.scretion, an<i of placing or 
appointing another master. The governors were 
empowered to make bye-l.iws, apd they made a 
bye-law prescribing rtiat no master should there¬ 
after be displaced unless some sufficient cause of 
complaint should be made in writing against him, 
and the same cause of complaint be first allowed 
of and declared by them to be a sufficient cau.se. 

was held that the governors might, in their 
discretion, remove a master without summoning 
him to answer the charges made against him, and 
without giving h>.jn an opportunity to answer those 
charges. It was further held that the governors 
had no right to limit the discretion given by the 
Charter, and that the bye-law was void. The 
court formed the opnnion that the governors had 
exercised their discretion in ^.i bona-fide manner, 
and on this ground refused to intervene. 

There has been much discussion as to the right 
of a teacher to a hearing befoi:» the/governors 
arrive at a decision to dismiss him, such decision 
being based on a charge of nfisconduct or on the 
ground of incompetency. In' the casa of the 
master of a trust school, which was also a public 
elementary school, the deed of trust establishing 
the school provided that the master of the school 
should be appointed by the vicars of three parishes, 
or the greater number of them, and that the said 
vicars might remove tl^e master for certain speci¬ 
fied causes. One of the vicars alleged that the 
master had misconducted himself in the .manage¬ 
ment of the school. Two of them issued a notice 


which purported to dismiss the master. The 
question of the schoolmaster’s dismissal was not 
considered at a meeting of the three vicars, nor 
had the schoolmaster any opportunity of being 
heard in his defence. It was held that the school¬ 
master could>not be dismissed except by a resolu¬ 
tion passed at a mfeeting of the vicars, and that at 
such meeting he should have an opportunity of 
being heard in reply to any charges made against 
him. An injivnction restraining the two vicars 
from dismissing him until a meeting had been 
held, and until hp had had an opportunity of 
answ'eriiJg the charges, was granted. In this case, 
North, J., said :—“ There is nothing to show that 
any notice was given to the plantiff that he was to 
be di.smissed without the tribunal which could 
decide upon his conduct being summoned, and 
without ins having an opportunity of appearing 
before it. That being so, it appears<o me that an 
elementary principle of justice has been neglected; 
the person acfcused has not been told what the 
charges against him are, and has not had any 
opportunity of answering them.” 

Having regard to the many instances in which 
the terms of tru.st deeds are being disregarded, 
especially in the appointment of trustees, the deci¬ 
sion in a recent case is instructive. The trust 
deed of a school stated that the trustees were to 
have the power of appointing and dismissing the 
schoolmistress. None of the original trustees was 
in office, and,the existing trustee had not been 
elected in accordance with the terms of the deed. 
Under that state of things the school was rfe/rtc/o 
managed by one ex-ofjlcio lru.stee and by certain 
inegularly appointed managers. The school¬ 
mistress was ’ppointed by the managers on the 
tern^s of a three months’ notice to quit. She 
remained in office for about thirteen years until 
the time came when the managers wanted her to 
go, for good reason or bad reason is .immaterial. 
For the schoolmistress it was argued that her dis¬ 
missal was illegal, because effected by persons 
who were not qualified as trustees. It was held 
that the notice was valid, the plaintiff having 
contracted with the managers of the school for 
the time being and having been dismissed by those 
managers. 

As ty teachers in the service of school boards, 
the Education Act, 1870, provides that a school 
board may appoint the teachers required for any 
school provided by such board to hold office during 
the pleasure of the board, and may assign them 
.such salaries or remuneration (if any) as they think 
fit, and may from time to time remove any of such 
teachers ; but no such appointment shall be made, 
except at the first meeting of such board, unless 
notice in writing has been sent to every member 
of the board, • 

“ Huring the pleasure of the board ” is agait]^ 
the important phrase. Generally, as to the force 
of this phrase, the present writer submits that it 
does not make it ultra vires a school board or a 
governing, body to make a contract with a teacher 
one of the provisions of his contract being an 
agreement to give notice of any intention to 
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terminate the contract. The ptirase certainly 
prevents the teacher from obtaining a freehold 
estate in his oflice, but it is submitted that it does 
not restrain school boards from making with their 
teachers such agreements as are u.sual in the pro¬ 
fession. This opinion is not without corroboration, 

. although the point has not been judicially decided, 
so far as the present writer is aware. But in a 
case which came before courts about four years 
since, a teacher employed by a, school board 
obtained damages in lieu of notice, as provided by 
his agreement with the school board. And in the 
case of the dismi.ssal of certain* assistant-masters 
by the headmaster of (iranlham Schools, the 
Charity Commissioners expressed the (jpinion 
that assistants, who had been dismissed without 
notice, were entitled' to a term’s salary in lieu of 
notice, although they held their appointment’s 
under the provisions of a scheme which gave to 
the headmaster sole power in the matter of ap¬ 
pointing and dismis.sing his assistants. 

The creation of the Board of Education as a 
powerful central authority in alTairs educational 
makes it interesting to note that teachers of a 
certain class cannot be removed from office by the 
appointing local body without the consent of the 
central authority. These are. the teachers in the 
Poor-law Schools who are appointed by boards 
of guardians, and who cannot bo dismissed without 
the consent of the Local Government Board ; and 
certain of these teachers are in a more favourable 
position still. The following conditions obtain in 
respect of these teachers:— * 

(1) Teachers Appointed on or before February 28th, 
1879.—The power of appointing these teachers 
was vested in the guardians of tjpe poor for the 
district; but these guardians have not the power 
of dismissing any such teacher. Teachers' ap¬ 
pointed on or before the date named continue in 
office until, death, unless resignation, insanity or 
removal by the Local Goverment Board previously 
occur. The power of the guardians in this matter 
is limited to the suspension of any teacher from 
the discharge of duties, but such suspension must 
be forthwith reported to the Local Government 
Board, together with the cause thereof; and if the 
Local Government Board remove the suspension 
of such teacher by the guardians, t|iat teacher shall 
forthwith resume the performance of duties! 

(2) Teachers Appointed after February 28th, 1879. 
—The power of appointment of these teachers 
is vested in the guardians of the poor for the dis¬ 
trict. So also is the power of dismisvsal, subject 
to the consent of the Local Government Board. 
Tlie regulation at present in force is in the fol¬ 
lowing terms:—“ Every teacher appointed after 
February 28th, 1879, shall continue to hold office 
ifntil he or she die, or resign, or be dismissed by 
^the guardians, subject to the consent of the*Local 
Government Board, or by the Local Government 
Board, or be proved to be insane by evidence which 
that Board shall deem sufficient. Provided that 
the guardians may, with the like consent, deter¬ 
mine the appointment of any such teacSer at any 
time before, or at the expiration of the first year 


of his or her service, by giving to the teacher 
three mhnths' previous notice in writing, signed 

by their clerk, of such their intention.” 
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OBSERVATIONAL ASTRONOMY. 

A .Seri 15^ of Notes upon -the Positions and 
.\ffarf.nt Motions of Celestial BodIes. 

By R. A. Greoorv,-F.U. j^S. • 

I’lofcssor of A.slronomy, Queen’s ColleRC, London. 

IV. 

9 

Annual Variations of the Sun’s Position with 
Reff.renCk to the Horizon. 

Length of Noonday Shadows.— Observe the 
length of the shadow of a fixed object at noon at 
different times of the year. If possible, mark the 
length of the shadow of a post at noon on March 
2ist, June 20th, September 23r<l, and December 
21 St— that is, at the equinoxes and solstices. 

‘ Measurement of Sun’s N9onday Altitude.— Fix a thin rod 
upright in a drawing-board or slab of wood. Draw a line upon 
• he wood passing through the point in which the rod is fixed. 
Place the board out of doois so that it is horizontal and this 
line lies due north and south (Fig. 1). When the shadow of 



the rod fills upon the line, that is, at noon, mark upon the 
hoard the point where the end of the shadow touches the line. 
.Stand a piece of cardboard upright upon the north and south 
line and mark upon it three points, (l) at the bottom of the rod, 
(2) at the top of the rod, {3) at the, point reached by the end 
of the shadow. Connect these points and measure the angle 
ABC with a protractor. * This angle shows the altitude of the sun 
at noon on the day of the observation. 

Conditions a Constant Noonday Altitude. 

—Place a lighted lamp upon a table, and near it a 
small globe, or a tennis ball with a knitting-needle 
through,.the centt’b, forming an axis. Arrange the 
globe or the ball with the axis perpendicular to 
the table, and the equator on a level with the 
light of the lamp. Carry the globe around the 
lamp on this level, and notice (1) that the light, 
which represents ,the sun, is directly overhead at 
the equator in any position of 'the globe; (2) that 
the direction, with reference to the zenith or horizon, 
of a line from the light to any place at noon-r-that 
is, when’the place directly faces the light—dejifends 
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•upon the latitude, and is constant for any one lati¬ 
tude ; (3) that during a complete spin of the globe 
every place faces the light for half the period of 
spin, and is cSut of the light for the other half. 
The mbdel thus illustrates that, if the earth re- 


-To obtain h 'W the sHUiiial of Aliituiieof the Sun 

causcil*uy the <.(i istaiit IncliDation of the E.trih’s AxU. 


from the zenith of London, than in summer; (3) at 
the equinoxes the light at ndbn is seen in a direction 
midway between the extreme points of summer 
and winter (Fig. 3). The annual variations of the 
sun’s noonday altitude at any place can be 
similarly explained by the inclination of 
the earth's* equiftor or axis to the plane of 
revolution around the sun. 

Duration of Daylight in Different Latitndei.— 
For ever]{ latitude north or south of the equator the 
lengths of the days and nights vary continually through¬ 
out the year.* The table given below shows the number 
o< hours of»daylight at the lieginning of the various 
months of the year, at the equator, in the latitude of 
part of England, and about the latitude of North Cape. 
It will Jte noticed that at the equator there is 12 hours 
7 min. of sunlight all through the year. In England 
tlie day is only 7 hours 44 min. long irt midwinter, and 
lengthens from that to 16 hours 44 inin. in midsummer. 
At the Noith Cape no sunlight is received for more 
than twi^ months in winter, and no darkness is experi¬ 
enced for about the same period in summer. These 
didciences are caused by the different manner in which 
the earth is presented to the sun during its annual 
revolution with the axis constantly inclined 23}° out 
of the vertical to the ecliptic. 



volved round the sut» wifh its axis perpendicular 
to the plane of its orbit, the sun would always 
have the same altitude at noon at any one pla^e, 
and this altitude would depend upon the latitude 
of the place. Also, that day and night would be 
of ec^<fal*Iength everywhere throughout the year. 

Explanation of Inolination of Equatof to 
Ecliptio. —Arrange the axis of the globe or ball 
about 23^" out of the vertical, or 66J° to the level 
of the table. Let the top of the axis point up¬ 
ward to some mark or object on* th<J ceiling of the 
room. Place the globe in the four positions re¬ 
presented in Fig. 2, the axis being kept pointed 
in a constant direction. Notice that (i) at the 
summer solstice the light is directly overhead in 
latitude 23^“ north of the equator (Tropic of Can¬ 
cer); (2) at the winter,.solstice it is 23^“ south of 
the equator (Tropic of Capricorn); (3) at the .spring 
and autumnal equinoxes it is directly over the 
equator. Carry- the globe completely round the 
lamp to represent the earth’s annual revolution 
round the sun. Notice that on account of the 
inclination of the axis the sun's apparent position 
vanes gradually ffom 23^'^ north to 23I'’ 
south. At places between tbese two limits 
the sun is directly overhead at noon twice in 
the course of a year. 

Explanation of Variation of-Sun’s’Noon- 
day Altitude. —Stick a loqg pin into the 
globe in the position of Londstik, -so that it 
points upwards to the zenith. Placd the 
globe successively in the four positions of 
equinoxes and solstices as before, and in each 
case spin the globe so as tq make the pin face 
the light, to represent the position at noon. 
Notice that (1) aj the summer solstice the 
direction in which the iight is seen aj noon is 
not far from the zenith (this represents the 
high sun of summer); (2) at the winter solstice 
the light is much nearer the horizon, or further 


Duration of Su.^i.uiut in Different Latitudes. 


Date. 

Kqualor. 

Lat. 

52* N. 

Lat. 70* 

K. 


//. 

VI. 

h. 

Ht, 

k. 

m. 

January 1 st 

12 

7 

7 

SO 

0 

0 

February ist. , 

12 

1 

9 

8 

4 

58 

March ist . 

12 

7 

10 

55 

9 

33 

•Spring Equinox . . 

12 

7 

12 

>» 

12 

19 

April 1st 

12 

7 

«3 

9 

14 

4 

May 1st... ^ 

12 

7 

14 

56 

18 

55 

June l.st 

12 

7 

16 

23 

No night. 

MMsummer Day .. 

12 

7 

16 

44 

No night. 

July isl. 

12 

7 

16 

37 

No night. 

August 1st 

12 

7 

>5 

29 

21 

J7 

Septemlier isl 

12 

7 

>3 

.34 

«S 

30 

Autumnal B'quinox 

12 

7 

12 

II 

12 

19 

October Ist . 

12 

7 

11 

13 

II 

6 

November 1st 

1 2 

7 

9 

35 

6 

as 

December ist 

12 

7 

8 

5 

0 

0 

Midwinter Day . 

12 

7 

7 

44 

0 

0 


The Midnight Son.—It has been explained that a star at a 
distance of 51^° from the North Celestial Pole is a circumpoiar 
star atTxinclon, tfiat is, its complete diurnal circle is above the 



¥* 10 . 3 .*'-To explain why the niid*day Sun, seen from London, ig low down in 
the gky in midwinter and high up in midsummer* 
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horizon at London. Applying the same principle to the sun, it 
is evident that, if at any tiihe of the year the sun had a declina¬ 
tion of 38^° N., in which case it would be 51^° from the North 
Celestial Pole, the complete diurnal circle would be described 
above the horizon of an observer in the latitude of London, 
and the sun would therefore be seen for the whole twenty-four 
hours. As the sun does not get so far north of the equator as 
38^° N., it is not circumpolar in I^ondon at any time of the 
year, liut it does sometimes become circumpolar in latitudes a 
few degrees further north. As an observer proceeds north from 

London, the Pole Star gets 
higher end higher above the 
horizen, and therefore the 
circumpolar zone of the 
celestial sphere becomes 
larger and larger. In lati¬ 
tude 60“ the Pole is 60° above 
the horizon, and all stars 
within 60^ of the Pole, or 
30° from the equator, de¬ 
scribe their complete diurnal 
paths above the horizon. In 
latitude 66 jj° N., the Pole 
is 66J° abqvc the horizon, 
and therefore all bodies 66]“ 
from the Pole, or 23,}-“ north 
of the equator, are eircum- 
jVolar. But the sun is 23 1 “ N. 
of the equator on inid- 
summer-day ; hence its com¬ 
plete diurnal path is above 
the horizon in latitude 66}" N. 
and higher^iatitudes on that 
day. At midday it is seen 
66 . 1 “ away from the Pole 
towards the south, and at 
midnight it is 66.}" away 
from the 5 ’ole towards the 
north—that is it, on vthe 
horizon. This is the phe¬ 
nomenon of the midnight 
sun. 

It i.s not necessary to 
describe in any detail the 
apparent paths of the sun in 
different latitudes at different 
times of the year. If the 
declination of the sun is 
given, and the latitude of 
the observer, the apparent 
path can be found by reason¬ 
ing ffom the principles al¬ 
ready described for stars, or 
by constructing a diagram 
Flo. 4.— *1 lie app.-ireni path of the similar to that represented 
Sun at the Summer Solstice, as. seen Fig. 4 . One or two 

from the enuator, London, lat. 66 '.* , , , 

N., and the North Pole. examples may, however, be 

helpful. 

• The sun’s declination on April I5lh is about 10“N. In 
•hat latitudes is the sun seen during the whole twenty-four 
hours ? ‘ , 

Declination 10“ N. ^ 80“ from North Celestial Pole. 
The horizon must therefore be 80“ from the Pole. 

But altitude of Pule latitude. 

Therefore sun is circumpolar in lat. 80" N. or higher. 

' An Arctic explorer saw the sun on the horizontat midnight 
on May 15th. The sun’s declination at noon on that day 
was 19“ N. In what latitude was the observer situated ? 


^jNoVEMBER, I9CX). 

Declination 19“ N. = 71“ from North Celestial Pole. 

P'or san to be circumpolar the horizon must therefore be 
71“ from Pole. 

But altitude of Pole = latitude. 

Therefore latltune of observer -= 7t“N. 

Annual Variations of the Lengths of Day and 
Night. —Place the globe in the position for the 
.spring equino.\, and spin it in this position, to 
represent the diurnal rotation of the earth. Notice 
that every part of the earth is-turned towards the 
light for half of a complete rotation, and ‘away 
from it during the other half. 

Place the globe in the position fo* midsummer 
day, when the sun is 23.!'’ north of equator, and spin 
it. Notice tliat (i) every place in the northern hemi¬ 
sphere is longer in illnmination than in darkness ; 
{2) the north polar regions are not turned away 
from the light at all during the rotation of the 
globe : {3) the south polar regions are in darkness 
throughout the rotation. 

Place the globe in the position for midwinter 
day, when the sun is 23I'’ south of the equator, 
and notice that (i) places in the northern hemi¬ 
sphere are in darkness longer than in illumination 
during a spin of the globe ; (2) the north polar 
regions are in darkness throughout a rotation ; 
{3) the south polar rejS^ons are in illumination 
during the complete rotation. 

'Explanation of the Cause of the Seasons.— 
Place the globe in the position for midsummer in 
the northern hemisphere, and stick a pin in the 
posUion of London. Notice that (i) the -light 
from the lamp, representing the sun, strikes the 
surface of J^ondon nearly vertically; (2) during a 
rotation the surface is exposed to the rays for a 
longer period tlian turned away from it. Place 
the globe in the position for ’midwinter day, and 
notice that the conditions are reversed, the rays 
now striking the surface at London obliquely, and 
only shining upon it for a small part of a rotation. 
Notice al.so that the midsummer position for the 
northern hemisphere is the midwinter position fa- 
tho southern hemisphere, and vice versa. The sea¬ 
sonal changes of temperature are due to the annual 
variations in the lengths of days and nights 
(caused by the inclination of the earth’s axis) and 
the different inclinations with which the sun’s rays 
traverse the atmosphere at different times of the 
year. The following experiments illustrate seasonal 
effects:— 

Amount of Heat received in Different Periods 
of Time. —Take two similar thermometers with 
lamp-blackion tfvf surface of the bulbs, and place 
them side by side opposite a bright lamp. Notice 
that they show the iame temperature when both 
are screened from the lamp. Expose one for om 
minute and the other for two minutes to the rays 
from the lamp, and notice that the mercury in one 
rises higher than in the other. Repeat the experi¬ 
ment, but change the two thermometers to which 
the long and short exposures are given to show 
that the difference in the ^ise df the mercury has 
nothing to do with the thermometers, and is due 
to the faqt that one is exposed to the heat source 
for a longet time than the other. In a similar way. 
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the amount of heat received at a placp depends 
upon the length of time during which the sun’s 
rays are sbini^ upon the place. 

Diifei^nt Action of Oblique and Vertical 
Rays. —Take two pieces of sensitive alhuminised 
paper, say one inch square; place them side by 
side, one with its sensitive surface vertical and the 
other inclined at an angle to the vertical, Hum 
two inches of magnesium ribbon, at a distance of a 
foot from the squares of paper, in such’ a position 
that the light falls normally on the vertical piece 
of paper, This square will be more blackened 
than the other, showing that light acts more ener¬ 
getically when a surface is at right angles to tin; 
direction of the rays. In the same way, when the 
rays from the sun strike a surface obliquely, they 
are less powerful than when they strike it vertically 
or nearly so. 

Points at which the Sun Rises and Sets.— The points on 
the horizon at which a star rises and sets are dctcrmineil by 
(1) the star’s position with reference to the equator, that is, its 
declination ; (2) the latitude of the place of observation. In 
precisely the stsme way the positions of the sun at sunrise and 
sunset depend upon the sun’s declination and the latitude of the 
place of observation. Consider the three most distinctive 
positions of the sun on the ce’estial sphere, viz. ;—the declen¬ 
sions at the equinoxes and solstices. 

These declinations are the same in whatever position ,111 
oliserver of the sun may be situated. Now each of these points 
on the ccitfstial sphere corresponds to a particular diurnal circle, 
as is^Tcpresented in Fig. 5 , and each of the three diurnal circles 



at sunrise vary between the limits ghown, namely, from 40“ N. 
of E. to 40° S. of E. ; and its positions of setting vaty in the 
same way from 40® N. of W. to 40“ S. of W, 

ExERCISliS. 

(1) Give k diagram,explaining the difference in 
the sun’s altitude at noon in England on the 
longest and shortest days of the year. 

(2) Can the sun ever be directly overhead in any 
part of England ? Give reasons for your answer. 

(3) In w'hat l.xtitude is the sun in the zenith at 
noon (rt) on mid^uimner day, (b) at the equinoxes, 
(t) on midwinter day ? 

(4) The Tropics of Cancer and Capricorn are 
circles 23j“^north and south of the equator. Why 
should tliey be situated is tliese latitudes more 
than in any other ? 

(5) What difference could you observe 

(rt) Between the position of !he sun when it 
i§ rising in December and when it is 
rising in June ? 

(b) Between its position at noon in December 
and its position at noon in June ? 

(b) Explain why, in the zone on the earth 
between lat. 23J'' N. and lat. 23^", S., the sun 
appears vertical in the sky twice in a year ? 

(7) What are the principal motions of the 
earth ? Explain how it is that varying seasons 
and days and nights of unequal duration are caused 
by the plane of the equator being inclined to the 
plane of the'’ecliptic. 

(8) How could a globe be used to explain the 
varying length of day and night according to the 
season of the year, and the different times of day 
at places in the same latitude ? 

(y) ICxplaih, w'itli diagrams, why the days are 
(a>) longer, (b) w'armer, in summer than in winter. 

(10) Explain and illustrate by a diagram (a) the 
succession of the four seasons, (i) the variation in 
the length of day and night during the year. 

(n) The sun’s declination of August ist is 
I7”5 o'N. To what latitude would a traveller 
have to go in order to see the “ midnight sun " on 
that dal(; ? 


Ftc. 5 .—Apparctst patbn of the Sun at Lomlon at the 
Kqtiinoxes and Solslice-s. 

cut the horizon in particular points. In the latitude of I,ondon 
the points at which the circles cut the hoiizoii arc as follows : — 


'J'inie of ^^car. 


Midsummer-day 

Equinoxes 

Midwinter-day 


ouli n 

Uedinnilon. 


231° N. 
o 

23}® S. 


Ri'.ing Point>. | Setting Points. 


40° N. of E. 40“ N. of W. 

E. I \V. 

40® S. <.f E. 40® S. of W. 


It is thus seen that, the sun only rises due east and sets due 
west when it is on the celeAial equator. It arises nearly north¬ 
east in London on miJsummcr-day, and sets nearly nurth-we.st. 
On midwintepday it rises nearly south-east and sets nearly 
south-west. In the course of tl^e year the positions of the sun 


typical school time-tables. 

“ Tell me how you make your pupils spend their 
lime, and 1 will, with due diffidence, venture an 
opinion on the ideal of life which you have formed 
for them.” So wrote Mr. Barnett in our March 
number. Even if the ordinary class-master is not 
able to do this, it is quite certain that he can learn 
far more from the study of actual time-tables than 
from any amount of reading about them. AVe 
havj2 consequently decided, as opportunity arises, 
to publish the time-tables of certain typical schoctls. 
We begin with that of Rugby School: for permis¬ 
sion to do this our thanks are due to the Head¬ 
master of Rugby, and also to Messrs. George Bell 
and Sods, the latter having allowed us to make 
use of the time-table as it appears in Mr. Bradby’s 
“ Rugby” :— 



RUGBYJ SCHOOL.—TIME TABLE.— October, 1899 
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PRACTICAL WORK IN PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 

A Series of Norifts on Experiments rfNo Ob¬ 
servations FOR THE new SCHEDULE OF THE 
Cambridge Junior Local Examination. 

By Dr. A. J.* Hkrbkrison, F.R.G.S^ 

IV.—Observations on the Atmosphere. 

S YSTEMATIC observations of weather can be 
made in all schools, town as well as country. 
The discipline of noting the atiiiosphoric 
conditions from day to day, of comparing the se¬ 
quences of changes, of daily recording the results 
of observation, of regularly tabulating them and 
drawing conclusions from them, is complex and 
invaluable. It may be begun at a very early age 
without any instruments, and continued througli- 
out the school course. The practical advantages 
of such a course to country or seaside people can 
hardly be over-sstimated. To be profitable, ob¬ 
servations must be regularly made at a fixed hour, 
and must be accurately recorded. The best houf 
for taking observations is 9 a.m. 

• 

Wilhotit Iiistrniiiaiis. 

(l) Begin with observations on cloud and sun- 
shine-for starshine). Note the proportion of sl<y 
covered with cloud, first of all in quarters, and 
later in tenths of the sky. Note the direction 
from which the clouds come, when this is possible, 
using some well-marked points oq tlie horizon as 
guides to the cardinal points. Note if rain is 
falling, and also if it has fallen during the last 
twenty-four hours. 

(2) When a sufficient number of these obser¬ 
vations have been made, the results should be 
kibulated to see if there is any relationship 
between (a) rain, ( 0 ) cToudiness, (r) direction of 
clouds. This may be done by tabulating the 
ahrount and dir^tion of cloud on e?ich* day it 
was raining or at the observation before rain 
fell. 

(3) The colours of the sky at sunrise and sunset 
should be observed, end the nature of the weather 
that follows. The gathering of clouds on any 
prominent hill should be looked for. The appear¬ 
ance of rainbows, halos, coronae, &c., should also 
be noted. Many weather saws based on such 
observations. The local ones should be collected 
and tested. * 

(4) Bodily sensations should *be no*ed—hot, 
cold, close, damp, dry, crisp. It is important 
to note the changes of the states of feeling, 
and to compare them with changes in the 
clearness with which distant objects can be 
seen, the amount of cloud, the direction of the 
wind, &c. * I 

The simplest and most easily obserVed changes 
are those due to a cloud obscuring the,sun. A 
sum’mer thunderstorm gives a series of rapid 


changes of weather and of ^sensations, both of 
which should be closely observed. 

(5) The direction of the surface wind should be 
observed from the movements of smoke, trees, 
weather-cocks, flags, or a handkerchief held out at 
arm’s lengtii.* Ultimately the direction should be 
told by facing thb wifld and turning until the 
sensation qn both,cheeks due to its action are 
the same. 

(6) Tlie pressure of the wind may be roughly 
tested by noting l^ow far from the vertical a hand¬ 
kerchief held witlijlftj arm normal to the wind’s 
directiotf is raiseef. 'I'he movements of leaves and 
branches, and the difiiculty of running or walking 
against the wind, may also be used as rough 
measures of pressure. 

(7) Every morning traces of dew or hoar-frost 
should be looked for and distinguished from those 
of rain or snow which may have falten during the 
night. The pupils should be asked what was the 
state of the sky and the direction of the wind on 
the previous evening. 

Experiments may be made by putting out 
various objects—f.^., a piece of wood, metal, or 
stone-—on a clear night and noticing where the 
dew or hoar-frosj is deposited. The effect of trees 
in shading the groufid from dew or rain should be 
noted. 

(8) 'I'he clouds may now receive closer atten¬ 
tion. Eog (dry) should be distinguished from 
mist (wetting)!,; stratus, cumulus and cirrus clouds 
differentiated, and the different directions and 
speeds of clouds at dilfereiit heights. With older 
ctiildreii the sequence of cloud and surface wind 
movements may be traced, the direction of the 
upper clouds being noted in one column, and in 
another that of the lower clouds and surface 
winds at the time of observ'atioii and at periods of 
twenty-four, or belter twelve, hours afterwards. 
A special series of observations might'be made at 
the end of a spell of fine weather. 

(9) The varieties of cloud may be still further 
differentiated. See Mr. A. 'f. Simmons’s article 
m 'I’liK School World for August, 1899. 

(10) The sequence of cloud, wind, rain and 
personal sensations (hot, cold, muggy, fresh) should 
be observed in a few typical sloi ms. 

(11) ,The dates of tlie beginning and ending of 
agricultural operations, of the appearance of wheat 
or oat leaves and flowers, of tlie leating.flowering and 
fru'ting of selected plants, should be noted, as they 
give an indication of early, average or late seasons. 
'The weather of the previous months should be 
looked over. In towns the date ot the appearance 
of native vegetables and fruits in shop windows 
should be noted. The appearance and disappear¬ 
ance of certain birds, their eggs and their youqg 
ones, should be observed. 'I'here is no need to 
destroy plant, animal or egg to do these things* 
The taking of life in any form for purposes of dis¬ 
section by children should be strongly discouraged. 

(12) Special observations should be made during 
snow storyis. Compare the wind and lee sides of 
exposed objects, and also the surface form of the 
fallen snow to windward, to leeward. The shape 
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of the ripple-like markings and a great drift may 
be observed and compared with those of sand. 

With Instruments. 

(13) The rain-gauge is the simpleol instrument 
to make and use. At fifst a'simple cylindrical 
vessel may be used in which the depth of rain can 
be measured. As this is usually small, it is well 
to pour the water into a narrow glass cylinder, 
say a fifth the diameter of the pther, so that the 
depth of water per unit area iij magnified twenty- 
five times. This may be done directly by using a 
filler 5 inches diameter which leads the water into 
a glass cylinder 1 inch diameter. A depth of i inch 
in the cylinder corresponds to a rainfall of inch. 

(14) Depth of snow should be measured with a 
foot rule. That gathered in the large cylindrical 
vessel shouhf be melted, a lid being put on to 
prevent escape of vapour and then treated as rain. 
Or, the cylinder may l>o turned upilide down anil 
pressed into the snow, and the section of snow 
thus obtained in the vessel melted. 

{15) The principle of the thcimometer, which 
utilises the different e.xpansibilities of gla.ss and 
mercury with temperature f.hanges, .should be ex¬ 
plained. The need for guarditig against radiations 
of all kinds, and the need for observing shade tem¬ 
peratures under uniform conditions, should be 
insisted on and illustrated by reading the thermo¬ 
meter under different conditions, in ,• un and shade, 
near or far from fire. The effect of altitude on 
temperature may al.so be observed by reading a 
sling thermometer at the bottom, top, and again 
at the bottom of a hill, the last observation being 
necessary, as the temperature chenges with the 
time of day. 

(lb) A thermometer fixed in a proper screen 
should be read at least once a day. (The older 
children skould read maximum and minimum 
thermometers as well.) The mean should be taken 
every five days and every month. 

(17) livery school should have a self recording 
baiometer whose principle should be explained. 
The curve traced should be carefully examined, 
and an observation made and recorded at the 
time the thermometer is read. The obsei vations 
are to be tabulated and averaged like the tempera¬ 
ture ones. 

(18) Instrumental records of one class should 
be compared with the non-instrumcntal ones of a 
lower class and applied to the explanation of 
current weather. 

(ly) Occasionally more freipient observations of 
both barometer and thermometer should be made. 
During a thunder.storm, say, every quarter of an 
Iv^ur; during a short, sharp storm, every one or 
two hours. The instrun*;utal records should be 
♦compared with the non-instrumental ones made at 
an earlier stage. 

Mr. Dickson’s article on “ Weather and Climate 
Observation,” in The School World for June, 
1899, should also be consulted. It (leals more 
fully with instrumental observations, and gives 
estimates of the cost of the necessary apparatus. 
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NOTiiiS FOR LANTERN LECTURES. 

By B. B. Dicki.s’son, M.A., If.R.G.S. 

AssiMant-Masier in Rugby School. 

lY. -The Continent of Africa. 

The optical lantern is now .so largely used in teaching that 
there is no need to enlarge on the great advantages of lantern- 
slides. (le’^r.iphy, more, |jerhapi, than any subject, ^ains by 
illustrations, and its scientific treatment necessitates the use of 
a far larger number of maps .and diagrams than can be con¬ 
tained in the most complete .school atlas, or indeed any¬ 
where in collected form. Many of the maps which a teacher 
must use to thoroughly teach the connection between elevation, 
climate, vegetation, settlement, and all the complex factors 
which influence a country’s pa.st, pre.sent and future develop¬ 
ment, are only to be found scattered through advanced text- 
iKioks, scientific atlases and the special publications of scientific 
societies; and even so the latest information, which is absolutely 
essential to the teacher of geography, does not exist in map 
form and needs much simplification before it can be rendered 
suitable for teaching purposes. All this information is prac- 
tic.dly inaccessihle to the ordinary teacher on the ground of 
time alone, and, hitherto, it has been impossible to obtain good 
lantern-.slidcs of maps and instructive gcographic.al views. 

To assist the hotter teaching of "geegraphy, the Gcogiaphical 
Association some years ago made a certain number of maps and 
■ icw slides of this kiml, but found it impossible to offer their 
work to any hut its own members. To meet this difficulty the 
Di.agram Company was formed, ami in the last two years has 
issued some 300 coloured map-slides ,md diagrams n'ustriiting 
the orographical features, temperature, harometric pressure, 
rainfall, ocean cuiienis, river basins, zones of vegetation of the 
oonlinents and their most important division.s, as well as com¬ 
mercial maps, chief commercial routes, political .and historijal 
iiiajis. The original,maps lor all these slides have been specially 
(lr.iwn and designed for projection on a screen, it being found 
that the onlinary printcil map is in most cases far too detailed 
and confused for the purpose. Moreover, they have been 
coloured with exceptionally transparent colours, which render 
them far more elfeclive for lantern use than any other slides 
published. 

In addition to the map-slidcs, the Company possesses a 
unique collection of “ view-.slidcs ” illustrating typical scenery 
throughout the world ; .i collection formed through the courtesy 
of many scientific bodies and travellers imbrested in geographical 
education who have kindly lent their photographs for this 
purpose. 

The mail-slides can be jiurchased or hired (i/ie view- 
sliJes htied only) from the Diagram Company, 27, Victoria 
Ronil, Claplnam Comm'iin, S.W. The map-slidcs can also be 
purchased from Messrs. G. Philip bi: Son, 32, Fleet Street, E.C. 

, Lecture Hotel. 

The principles of climate and vegetation are best studied, on 
broad lines, in cotrnretion with some concrete instance, 
a conlincn'l; and the treatment should be that of a problem to 
be solved by reasoning, the actual facts, as found by observation, 
being brought in to prove inferences. In fact, the aim should 
be to answer this question : Given the area of a country, its 
geographical limits and position, and the orogr.sphical features, 
what is its climate, ihe character of its rivers, and of its 
natural vegetation, and its suital||lily for habitation ? ' 

The following sketch of lecture notes is merely a summary of 
the first pjirt of a course of. lessons on Africa as given to the 
Army Class by the writer at various times : 
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I* 0 SIT 10 N AND Extkni' {.Slide 1 ). 

'’o“E I 7 "W.— 5 i“E. (Cenlial meridian 

What other countries have the samg longitudes ? 

Whaf will be the (iteenwich lime of midday at various 
places in Africa How can longitudes giv* width in 
miles ? 

(i) Extreme latitudes, 37''N.-- 35°S. What other regions are 
in the same latitudes ? What is the relation betweenlatitudc 
and length in miles? • 

(r) htlidenee of Equator and Trof'its {Slide sd). 

Notice: * , 

(a) ftie ine(|aalil^ of area N. and S. respectively of 
Equator (68'’f, -32‘,Y>)' 

(A) the broad equatorial area (47'’-3,250 miles), 
81 million square miles. Three-fourths of Afriea. 
• (e) The long, narrow .strip N. of 231‘^N. ,riot quite two 
million s(|uaie miles. Qne-si.xtli of Africa. 

(d) the .short, narrow strip S. of 255 “.S , not i|itiic three- 
quarters of a million square miles. One-twelfth 
of Africa. 

On what parts will the sun be vertical, and when? How 
far doe.s the region of vertical sun travel in 365 days? 
What is the obliquity of the sun’s rays in exlm-tropical 
Afriea? • 

WThat v.iiialion is there in the length of day and night? 

Dimicnsions {Slide 3). I^nqth along long. 2o“E. Bieadth 
along hit. lO^N., how many degrees ^ How many miles ? 

N. B.— I"' of long, on hit. 10 08 miles (approx.), 

.Vrea. lOstimiiled continental area. It-} million srpiare 
miles, or including all islands, il.J million squire miles, or 
3 tiiu^ Europe -- 3x million square miles ; or 
95wnes United Kingdom (United Kingdom I21,txx) 
sqii.irc miles), 

.SnAfK AND iMai' Du.WVtNt; {Slide 

A sketch map should be accurate in iiroportions, .snil m.ide 
to depend on some simple figure easy to dran^and remeutber, 
and based on the important 'ines of reference, especially 

The figure represented in the slide is formed by drawing a 
vertical line jf.r Kw/Vt lony, each unit being markerl olf. Through 
these sevtii points lines are drawn at right .angles. The two 
extremes represent hats. 35“ N. and .S. ; the next two inwards 
the Tropics, and the central line the Equator. The line next 
aliove^he Equator must hemadtequil to the vertical line, which 
will divide it into tavo equal parts. This line gives the greatest 
breadth. The figure formed by joining the extremities of the 
vertical line and thatxif greatest breadth will given sufficient 
guide for drawing a sketch map. On the same Slide 3, three 
modifications in the figure are shown, by which all the important 
out-curves and re-entrant angles and the chief sinuo-sities of the 
coast are easily found. • 

Sorroundim; I’ain's.—Which parti are warm and which 
cold seas? What is the nature of the land areas? Where are 
the points of convcigence? 

CONEIOURATION {Slides 4 and 5, and the JSia,qram and 
Hand Mafs). 

These slides show the orographical*features of Africa (with 
and without/i/yiirVa/ names)iby means of contours, tbe intervals 
being worked by .shade.s ol blown. The contours selected are 
the 600foot, the 1,500. the 3,000, and the 6,000 loot. It should 
be noted that a line drawn from just below the Equator on the 
W. coast to the middle of the Red Sea divides Africa into 
two nearly equal parts of most diversA character, the N.-western 
part heing^ chiefly lowland, \ix^Southertt mostly liiijk plateaux. 
Each individual contour shoui'd be followed w-ith great care. 
The 6co ft, contour gives a measure of the accessibility of the 
interior from the coast and of the value of the lowei* course of 
the rivers, and also the position of tl{/e great depressions. 
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The 1,500 ft. contour in the soul^ tneteiy emphaMses the 
plateau formation. In the N.-west It gives the key to the 
configuratiott, especially in making prominent the thxee great 
fingers of highland along the west and east coasts and in the 
centre. On either side of the cenital finger lie great river 
basins and des«»ts; to the west the Congo, Tsad and Niger 
Irasins and the Sahara ;* to th^ east the Nile basin and valley, 
and the Libyiyi and Nubian deserts. In the extreme N.-west 
lie the Atlas mountains. 

The 3,000 ft. ipntour .—In the northern part only a few 
i.solated parts reach i^ven this moderate elevation, but in the 
soiilliern all the important river-valleys and depressions, the 
Molopo-Oitinge, the ’Ngami, the Limpopo and Zamtiezi,clearly 
mark off the higher plateaux. 

The 6,000 /t, lontourdeCines, the highest regions, all of which, 
with the exceptiiwi of the Atlas group and a few other isolated 
parts, arc to be (omul in the cast and south, from the Abyssinian 
plale.iu and tlie volcanic pe.iks of the lake district down to the 
Urakenbergs and their westerly continuation.. Slides 6 and J 
are typical sections from IK to E. and N. to S. of the area shown 
in the oroqiaphiiahmap. 

Cl l.MAl'H. 

{a) Temberature. —By ajiplying the laws governing the dis- 
liibiilion of the sun’s heat and its effect on the cailh’s surface, it 
■should be possible to wolk out the chief areas of high and low 
lempeiaturo, at le.-ist for the exlienic pordons of the region of 
vtilital sun, and ihet inferences .should Ire checked by a close 
examination of the isotheim charts for the two typical seasons, 
January {Slide 8) and July {Slide 9). 

(/>) Baromeiru I’rtisnre —Koll.iwing out the data of tern- 
(icrature .ind the principles affecting the pressure of the atmo¬ 
sphere, the locat.’Yn of the impoitant areas of high and low 
piessurc in smniner and winter .should not be a matter of diffi¬ 
culty, and, as before, the results can lie checked by charts based 
on ohseivation {Slides lo<t;;i’/u ; iwbars for January and fuly). 

(f) Prevailiiiu IKiiids .— As the diiect outcome of the relative 
positisin of the aren of high and low barometer, the direction 
of all jibe prevailing winds can bo deteiiiiined, and to a certain 
degree their force, at any rale as far a.s general conditions are 
concerned ; moreover, the likelihood of local di.sturbances in 
certain regions can lie interred, if the general lawij of the move¬ 
ments of the ,iir he correctly applied. When the .survey 
complete, the wind charts for January and for July (Slides 12 
and 13) should be examined. 

(d) Rainfall. —The origin of a wind gives a clue to the water 
vapour it contains. The temperature and elevation of the land 
it first blows over give the data necessary for deciding whether 
moisture is likely to be condensed or no, and at what seasons. 
But local conditions have so much influence on precipitation 
that, for Alel.iils as to the actual amount deposited, we must 
turn to the Rainfidl rharls, Slides 14 and 15, Rainfall for 
January and July, and Slide 16, the Mean Annual Rainfall. 

(c) Ocean Cuircnts.- The combined eftect of temperature 
and prevailing winds on the great ocean areas must next he 
ex.amiiied, and an attempt made to judge of the moveincni.s of 
the surface waters. The locality and direction of all the Im¬ 
portant drifts and currents can be inferred before turning to th« 
charts for lanuary and July {Slides 17 ami 18). 

VrciJlirA i ION. — The information gained should now be 
summed iqi, and a cleai notirm formed of wliat parts of Africa 
are certainly desert throughout the year, what parts are covered^ 
with dense and luxuriant vegetation, and of the intermediate 
regions ; and at what seasons they will be either steppes or 
savannahs fit for pa.sturage only or for agriculture. The lati¬ 
tude and elevjtion must be considered Ijelore any idea can he 
formed of what class of plants may be found in various regions, 
and local conditions have such a predominant inCuence that 
the subject can only be treated broadly until information as 

X K 
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to soijs and exposuie to the sun is more complete, and so wc 
can only arrive at the probability of finding certain plants in 
a region by a process of elimination of those plants which 
could not he grown. The general conditions can be seen in 
S/ii/es 19 and 20, Vti^rlafion for January and July. 

Rivrr Uasin.s.- - An outline lyap of^Africa'With all the chief 
rivers and tributaries (.ter the Diagram Outline maps) should 
now be used, all the important divijles and dpection of flow 
followed out, the river basins defined, and those which belong 
to the areas of inland drainage marked ofl fiom the others 
{Slide 21). The actual aiea.s and their dimensions must nest be 
noticed (Slide 22). A'o estimate 'of,lhe value of rivers can, 
however, he made until the orogtaphical features'havc again 
been studied in this conneclion (Slide 4). Then the slope and 
length compared with the Khiiic and Thames can he gone into 
(Slide 23), and also the rainfall both in amount and time of 
occurrence. Jt will he then scon that all the important rivers 
have their .sources in the region of enuanaial rams, and that a 
large proporlion«(47 per cent.) of Africa is practically riveilcss, 
and that very few are navigable for any great distance from the 
sea (Slide 24). A first grouping of the political divisicns (Slide 
25) will show the immense importance of rivers in the develop¬ 
ment of Africa, and will serve to introduce a detailed study of 
llie river basins, tlieir eonfiguration, lainfall, especially the 
times of flood and drought, vegetation, communication, the 
probable position of towns lor the collection and distribution of 
articles of commerce and the chunictcy of'the good.s exchanged. 
Kor this purpose a .series of specially designed .slides has been 
prepared ; Slide 26, the Nile Basin ; Slide 27, the Congo Basin ; 
Slide 28, the Niger B.asin; Slide 29, the /ambexi; and lastly 
Slide 30, the Molopo-Orangc Basin. 

Space docs not permit of the further discuf.don of the subject, 
but teachers and lecturers who m.ay desire to deal with Afiic^ 
dn dtinil will be able to select suitable slides from the Diagram 
Company’s list, which includes : I’olilical maps in 1837, 1885, 
and 1890, population, communication, exploration, races, 
languages, and a large series of slides for a fall treatment of the 
■British possessions in South Africa. ^ 


A SIMPLE METHOD OF DETERMINING 
MELTING POINT. 



A FIFTH edition of the “ Quantitative Chemical Analysis ” 
of Professors Clowes and Coleman has been published by 
Messrs. J. it A. Churchill. Several new expetiment.s are 
described in an appendix, and the following convenient 
modification of the ordinary method of obtaining meKing points 
appears among them. Teachers of physics 
and chemistry will be glad to have their 
attention called to the experiment. 

The method of procedure is as follow.s :— 
A thin .stpuire microscope “ covcr glas.s ” is 
cut into halves, a small quantity of the sub¬ 
stance is placed between there glasses and 
is caused to assume a very thin layer by 
gently pressing and sliding the glasses be¬ 
tween the sfinger.s. The glasses are then 
fastened to a platinum foil holiter of the 
shape shown in Fig. 1. The holder 
made by .suitably folding the foil and 
a srjuate piece with a pair of scissors. If 
necessary, the holder and the glasses may Jie more firinly 
bound together by meaas of thin platinum wire. The whole is 
now suspended in 0 wide test-tube, in contact with the bulb of 
a thermometer. The test tube serves as an ait bath and is 




Flu. I. 

■ may be readily 
then cutting out 
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immersed pearly up to it.s mouth in a bath of sulphuric acid or 
other suitable liquid. The temperature of the liquid is now 
gradually raised until the fdm suddenly j^ecomes transparent, 
and the temperature is then immediately leajji upon the 
thermonifrter. ^ 

The substance may be intioduced in the form of powder, of 
minulc cry.stals, or of thin slices. The moment of fusion is 
readily seen, since the film of substance, which is more or 
less op.aque before it is melted, becomes suddenly transparent 
when it firfes. The large heating "surface, which is exposed 
relatively to the amount of the substance used, causes the 
indic.ation to he very sharp. ^ • 

In order to prevent undue ‘convection of air ft is well to 
insert a plug of coiton wool in the neck of the test tube. The 
cover-glasses may he useil any number of times ; in fact, as long 
as they remain unbroken. ^ 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

GENEKAL. 

Refkreni'f. was made last month to the arrangements by 
which we are able to find foreign correspondents for metnbcr.s 
of the French and Ciernian classes of those of our readers who 
teach modern langn.ige.s. The system ef international corre¬ 
spondence as an .aid to teaching modern languages has not re- 
♦ccived the ationlion in this country that its usefulness deserves. 

I f teacher.s could be persuadled to try the plan it would soon 
,become adopted in all schools where modern-language teaching 
is taken seriously. We shall be glad to hear from teachers who 
would like to try the method with some of their pupils. As 
Mr. Neville Ross pointed out in his article in' the. October 
number, letters arc sent to school addresses only to oiniatc any 
possible liaim which might arise. We should be pleased to 
have expressions of opinion from any teacher who has tried the 
system. . .Such records of actual experience will perhaps do 
something to extend its adoption. 

The committee appointed by the Academic to consider the 
concessions adopted by the French Minister of Public Instruc¬ 
tions as regards the simplification of French syntax, to which 
we made reference last month, has presented its report. The 
Acadeinie pissed the report of the committee and sent it to the 
Minister, who had asked them ^o undertake the criticism of'his 
proposed reforms. As the report was entirely private, nothing 
has yet been allowed to transpire as to its bearing on the matter 
at issue.' Various Fiench journals havp ha-xarded shots at' its 
contents, but no authentic publication of the report has been 
made up to the time of going to press. We may feel sure that 
a committee having on it “la commission peimanente dii 
Diclionnaire,” one of whose members is M. Ferdinand Brune- 
tiere, distinguished for^a bitter attack on the proposed reforms 
in the Revue des deux Mondes, will not entirely agree with 
the findings of the original commission presided over by 
M. Gastoi|, Paris. Whatever the Acad^mie proposes will be 
universally accepted, while the N[inister's scheme may remain 
academic or he amended. Consequently students of .French 
need ina^e no cha.igc in their cqurse of reading at present— 
face the Civil Service Commissioners, who announce their 
adhesion to M. Georges Leygue’s scheme of reform. We hope 
10 give in the next number of The School World the verdict 
of the Academie in full. , 

Thf. Local ExaiqinaSions and Lectures Syndicate of the 
University of Cambridge anii|^unce "that, in the Examinations 
in French cbnducted by them, they will recognise the con¬ 
cessions specified in the Decree, dated 31st July, 1900, of tjie 
French Minister of Public Instruction, respecting the sifiiplifica- 
tion of the teaching o( Fsench syntax. 
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The Board of Education, South Kensington, ^as issued a 
new syllabus introductory to their old Subject XXV.—Hygiene. 
In future there wilf not only be a “ Section I.—Physiography ” 
but a “Siclion I,—Hygiene.” It is no wonder ^hat foreign 
educationists find Bciti^ terminology perplexing. Nomen¬ 
clature notwithstanding, the new .syllabus is a distinct advance 
upon the old. Practical work is now given its proper position 
of importance ; and, what is of still greater moment, we find 
printed at the end of the syllabus: " It is inte^lcd that the 
instruefton in Section I. should be based on experiments per¬ 
formed, as far jfs possible, by the students themselves, and 
should be ftnderlakcn fn a spirit of inquiry or research.” 
Science mistresses who desire to make their courses of work 
really suitable for girls, whose chief business in the future will 
be domestic science, will do well to study this syllabus. 

The National Union of Teachers.has gained a third seat in 
the House of Commons. Ur. Macnamara has converted a 
minority of 693 votes into a majority of t,335 in North Cam¬ 
berwell. As most of our readers are aware, Ur. Macnamara is 
the editor of The Sihoolmaster, the official organ of the Union. 
With Messrs. Cray and Yoxall, who were members of the last 
House of Commons, Ur. Macnamara will, there is no doubt, 
see that the claims aand aspirations of elementary teachers are 
not overlooked, though at the same time the broad claims of 
education of every grade •will^receive full attention from 911 
three of these .schoolmaster members. How long will it be 
before the I.A.II.M. or the A.M.A. will have their ojj^n 
members at Westminster ? 

A RBiWirr on the visit of the Essex farmers’ party to Den¬ 
mark iuring May and June last has been prepared by Mr. T. S. 
Uymond for tlie Technical Instruction Committee of the E.s.sex 
County Council. The interesting little brochure ha.v been com¬ 
piled from notes taken during the tiip by members of the parly, 
and from information supplied by the Uanis]) experts. Eight 
photographs by Messrs. W. K. Watkins and F. Hughes add 
much to the value of the account of an important experiment in 
technical education. The visit was arranged to enable Esse.\ 
dairy farmers to gain an insight into (he organisation and 
practice of the agricultural industries of Denmark, and the 
results seem to have been sufficiently valuable to make sinniar 
*excuVsions in the future high1]» desirable. 

How to stop smoking among boys is a di§icult question. 
£very now and thence subject gets into the newspapers, and 
some decision or other of a school board is recorded. One of 
the most recent ideas we have come across is that of a reverend 
member of the Hebden Bridge School Board that school board 
members and schoolmasters .should themselves abstain from 
tobacco, so that they may denounce snaking with sufficient em¬ 
phasis to have some efiect. We are a little sceptical of the 
value of the policy of mere denunciation. If it is agreed by 
physicians, and it certainly appears to bq^that s«ioking has a 
Ixtd efiect upon growing boys, the best plan seems to be for 
parents and schoolmasters to make il* a punishable matter, and 
never to pass an ofience without some f ilttably seviere punish¬ 
ment. After this elementary course of procedure the older boys 
may be argued with and have physiological facts marshalled 
before them. 

• 

Tiix questions discussed at the afentml provincial meeting of 
the Assistant-Masters* .Assodation, ifeld at the Manchester 
Gramma * School as we were going to press with our last issue, 
indicate that the Executive of the A^ciation are anxious to 
encograge a consideration of subjects outside narrow pro¬ 
fessional interests. The resolution^proposed by Mr. Atkinson, 
of Rossall School, and seconded by Mr. Munio, of the City of 



London School, “ that at the general meetings of the Associa¬ 
tion more time should be reserved for conferences on the 
principles and methods of education,” was unanimously carried. 
The titles of many of the papers brought before the meeting by 
different mendjers similarly indicate the same tendency. In 
addition to Mr. Atkinlon’s paper on “ Educational Methods,” 
Mr. McKinley opened a discussion on “ The Education Bill, ‘ 
1900,” and the Rev. 11 ? B. Ryley introduced the subject of the 
“ Teaching of G<g)graphy.” 

It Ls in ihi.s diregtiSn the Assistant-Masters’ Association 
should w^rk if the^ desire to influence secondary education. 
There can be no doubt as to their motives if they interest 
them.selvcs chiefly in the improvement of educational methods 
and proceduref As Archdeacon Wilson said, at their Manchester 
dinner: “They must not degenerate into anything that could 
be called a trade union. As long as they placed efficiency of 
education first, and not their own personal iaterests, they would 
have the support of everyone inlere.sted in education ; but (hey 
might easdy forfeit this if there was a suspicion of trade 
unionism about their A.ssociation.” Moreover, it does not 
re(|uire much faith Co believe that, if these things are sought 
earnestly enough, such considerations as increased salaries, 
security of tenure, and .so on, will Ire added unto them in due 
course. 

• • 

There will, we understand, soon be an important addition 
to the training colleges of London. A college for the training 
of both secondary and elementary schoolmasters and school¬ 
mistresses, affiliated to and guided by the University of London, 
is what is contemplated. The college is to be unsectarian ; 
men and women alike are to he eligible for studentships; Go¬ 
vernment grants are to be taken advantage of, .so far as they may 
serve ; but the main cost of maintenance, after grants and 
sliidenib’ fees have been allowed for, is to be borne by the, 
London Technical Education Board. Four hostels or halLs are 
to be provided for the residence of students who may come 
froift the provinces. The difficulty of providing suitable build- 
ings is to be overcome, it is expected, by the large sums which 
two generous donors are likely to supply. The^ Board of Edu¬ 
cation, the London .School Board, the Cily Guilds, and parochial 
tru.stces, together with various associations of teachers, are all 
interested in the promotion of the institution. 

The premises of the Royal College of Art, under the Board 
of Educalion, at South Kensington, have been modified tp meet 
the requirements of the reorganisation adopted by the board 
upon the advice of the Council for Art. This council consists 
of Sir ^illiam Richmond, R.A., Mr, T. G. Jackson, B.A., 
Mr. E. On.slow Ford, R.A,, and Mr. Walter Crane. The 
he.sdmaster of the college is Mr. Augustus Spencer. Monsieur 
Lant< 5 ri is the professor of sculpture and modelling, and the 
appointments to the professorships of painting, of architecture 
and of dc.sign are likely to be announced shortly. The total 
number of students to be admitted to the college is 350, of 
whom 150 may be fee-paying students. All students admitted 
(cither free or on payment of fees) must have satisfied the 
Council of their ability to profit by the special courses of instruc¬ 
tion, to provide for which the^college has been divided into an 
upper and a lower school. Students will be placed in one 0^ 
other according to their proficiency, and will be required to 
pass through the four divisions of each school, namely, those iot 
ornament and design, drawing and painting, modelling and 
architecture. As part of the upper-school course, technical 
instruction tiill be given at evening classes in a few of the 
following subjects :—Book Illustration ; Etching and Litho¬ 
graphy; Stained Glass; Stone and Marble Ctltving; Wood 
Carving; Mosaic; Plaster and Gesso work ; Metal work J 
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Shuttle Weaving ; Tape.stry'Weaving ; Kmbroidery ; Furniture 
and Cabinet work; rollery, &c. The College was opened on 
October 16th. 

Does zeal for education'vary with latitude? Judging from 
the remarks in a recent letter of tly I -ondon cofrespondent of 
the Glasgow J/erahl as to the observations made by an American 
Superintendent of Schools on educaliotj in GreattHrilatn, this 
enthusiasm would seem to increase with angular distance from 
the cqualur. In the opinion of this observer ..from the United 
States, sentiment in favour of education is^very lacking in the 
south of Kngl.anil, while it grows, hS thinks, steadily as the 
Highlands of Scotland arc approached- where it I'eaches a 
maximum, for the liritish Isles. We were not surprised to read 
that “the bewildering number of local authorities responsible 
for some department or other of editcatiiin In its various 
branche.s was a recurring source of amusement” to the Ameri¬ 
can visitor. 

< 

More popular questions have almost eclipsed educational 
topics dining the general election. But here,and there refer¬ 
ences to the importance of an adequate system of national 
education have found a place in election addresses. Sir II. 
Campbell-Bannerman, for instance, wrote in Ids a(ldre.-s: 

“I trust that the whole constructive energy of Parliament and 
the country will not Le devoted solely to the military problem. 
There is another, which is hardly, if .st all, lers urgent -- namely, 
the development of education. And if our object is to save our 
world position, to protect the empiic, to foster our national 
prosperity, and to give employment and happiness to our people, 
the class-room is a better area for the purpose than the barrack- 
yard. Territorial aggression is often represenic ! as having for 
its object the advancement of trade; but while we have been 
seekini^fresh markets with the sword, we have been losing other 
and more profitable markets by our arrogant supinencss and 
our indifference to education. Our neighbours and rivals have 
forged ahc.ad of us and have ousted us from lucrative markets, 
because they give their sons a systematic and intclligi nt educa¬ 
tion from boyhood to manhood. And by education I mean not 
only a special scientific, technical training, but a systematised 
education from pne end to the other, instructing the memory, 
but also developing the intelligence and sliengthening the 
judgment of the individual. The greatest friend to the Empire 
would be he who, putting aside our little jealousies as to this 
or that class of school, brushing away sectarian cobwebs, would 
establish and extend our educational system for all classes—for 
the wealthier classes need it as much as the poorer—on a 
national, comprehensive, democratic ba.sis. If we arc to hold 
out place this must be done, and there is no t^rne to be lost.” 

I 

The Lontlon Society for the Extension of University Teaching 
has arranged .again this year for two courses of lectures for 
teachers. The lectures are being given at Gresham College, 
E.C. One course by Professor Earl Barnes on “ The History of 
Education ” began on Monday, October 8th, and is being con¬ 
tinued every Monday until finished. The second course on 
“The History of Politics” is being given by Professor Edward 
Jeiiks on Friday evenings, and it began on October 12th. 

In his admirable annual statement, at the first meeting of the 
I..ondon School Board after the 'summer vacation. Lord Reay 
deferred at length to the question of higher elementary schools. 
We have already called attention to the application of the 
London School Board to have the whole of their 43 separate 
schools, with their 79 departments, recognised under the recent 
ininute of the Board of Education, and the reply ofiihc Board of 
Education that the provisions of the Higher Elementary School 
Minute are not applicable to schools of commercial type, but to 
departments where the “ school of science ’’ plan is to be, or has 


been, adopted. These facts provided excellent grounds for a full 
discussion of the question of the place of the higher grade, or 
higher elementary, school in a system of natiinal education, and 
Lord Keay’s treatment of the subject leaves little tolse desired 
in clearness and fairness. ' 

The main object of a higher elementary school ought to be, 
said the Chairman of the London .School Board, to provide for 
children whose parents keep them at school, at the sacrifice of 
w.sges, in oi?.er that they m.ay be better able to eariv,wages 
when they begin llicir apprenticeship. In drawing up the 
programme of a higher elementary srhool, the question arises 
what kind of employment in the district the iifhjority of the 
scholars are likely to obtain when they leave .school. The 
manufacltiriiig districts, the agricultural districts, and the com- 
mcicial districts will require a different scheme of instruqtiou. 
But certain features will be common to all three. In the manu¬ 
facturing and agricultural districts science will take the plac* of 
modern languages, but in centres where, as in London, com¬ 
mercial employment will be prominent, modern languages will 
have to take a foremost place. Between a geneial scheme of 
instruction on liter.rry lines and a commercial scheme, the differ¬ 
ence will be very slight. To a cleik the advantage of a gener.al 
education will be so great that he may well defer the aerfuisition 
of book-keeping and shorthand until he has left the higher ele¬ 
mentary school and makes use of the evening classes in the 
Polytechnics. ‘ 

The instruction in higher elementary schools will be ab.so- 
lutcly rlifferent from that given in secondary .schools on the 
modern side whore the leaving age is h'gher. In a secondary 
school modern langtmges will be taught with a view^'ttf -ive the 
sanitrlilcrary turn to the mind as is given on the classical side. 
In the higher elementary school modern languages will be taught 
with a view to enable scholars to -speak them fluently and to 
write them' correctly. The higher elementary school will he 
differentiated frore a secondary school in method and aim ; it 
will be also differentiated from a technical school, becau.se it 
will not give any special instruction in any trade or handicraft. 
The higher elementary school does not compete with the 
modern side of a secondary school, and it does not com|iete 
with a technical school. Neither is it a prcpar.atnry school for 
either. The object of the higher elementary school is not to^ 
divert those who would enter the 'tanks of skilled artisans, hut 
to give them such tuition as will increase their skill and give 
them such general education as will make them better mem* 
bers of the social organisation to which the'/ belong. 

The Executive Committee of the Association of School 
Board.s of England and Wales have issued a memorandum with 
reference to the administration of the Board of Education of the 
minute for the establishment of higher elementary schools. It 
is pointed out that higher-grade schools have been in operation 
more than twenty years and are the natural outgrowth of the 
elementary schools ; uiat their establishment by school boards 
was encouraged and fostered by the Education Department. 
“The schools were rces^nised for grant purposes by the Educa¬ 
tion Depai/tment and by the Sciei!ce and Art Department. 
Recently, however, the boards have been prevented from de¬ 
veloping this part of primary education, and some schools 
actually built for the purpose of higher-grade instruction have 
been refused grants by Soutlj*Kensington. The boards are now 
told by the Board of Eduoalion that ‘ there is no authority in law fur 
school boards to carry on higher )|irade schools,’ and fhe Board 
of Education ‘ is unwilling to encourage such schools, excepting 
where it is proposed that existing schools of science are to be 
adapted to the new minute,’ and even in such cases the bSards 
are to be allowed no real frMom of action, the dictum of the 
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• Board of Education being such schools shall be ‘ schools of 
science of elementary character,’ a narrowing (down of the 
construction of the minute which is not warranted by anything 
contained therein* and which, if carried into effect, will cei- 
tainly degrade and curtail the operaticrf; of the very schools for 
whose benefit the mingte was designed.” The qaerporandun 
concludes by urging “the removal of all hindrances and re¬ 
strictions of the development of the higher primary education so 
much needed by the bulk of the children of this country, wlio 
can never participate to any extent in the advantages afforded 
by wij^t is known as secondary education.” *• 

Tiik ideal sJhoolnjaster, as he is pictured by writers and 
speakers, |)0ssesses a * remarkable combination of qualities. 
Eortunalely, perhaps, he has merely an imaginative existence. 
Mr. K. G. Ilawtrey lu.s been describing him lately, in the 
National Review, from the point of view of the schoolboy. 
Thi? authority infoims us that a gift of sarcasm, judiciously 
employed, is one of the most poweiful possessions of the schoul- 
inasler. “ The sarcastic master need scarcely ever set a punish¬ 
ment,” “ his weapon is irresistible,” and so on. But there are 
grave dangers in die use of this instrument of toilurc in the 
class-room. The master who indulges in sarcastic remarks 
.surely makes his desk into “coward’s castle.” The contest is 
loo onc-.sided. Either the lioy is afiaid to “ answer back,” or 
else is too much of a geniicman to want to reply. Older 
schoofniastcis know tli.it s,trcnsiii is the e.\pedicnt of the young 
beginnei in tcMCtiing. Aj e.\i)eriencc accumulates it is re«ig- 
nised that ligid jnsiice liecoi^es the possession after which the 
master strives. We strongly advise those of our leaders ^ho 
have come across Mr. ll.iwlrey’s article to lead Mr. Sidgwick’s 
lecture on discipline. It will loim an effectual antidote. 

Wilful': is ihe best English spoken? Acconling to I\fr. C. b'. 
Keiuy, of Indian.ipolis, who has an article oi, the subject *n tliu 
.‘September Sihoo! Review, of Chicago, it is, .is far as England 
is concerned, in that .section of our country which lie.s norih and 
east from Oxford and London. “ Here aie the gre.it univer¬ 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge, and liSre Save lived most of 
England’s literary men. Even in this part of England it is only 
the culluied classes who have not the “ h ” dillicnlly. The initial 
h IS not only dropped, but more freciuenlly than eksewhere in 
England the .ispirate is prefixed whcic it should be omitted. 
Although the dilhcully in the pionunciation of the aspirate does 
not extend lo the eultiired glasses, unless perhaps occasionally 
in such words as winch and what, nevertheless many educated 
persons in and about Cambridge and Oxford have fallen into 
enors quite ,as Ixad^ For example, they do not giv8 the let'er r 
a uniform sound, and many educated men of .society, and un¬ 
fortunately they are growing in numher, have disgraced the 
Queen s English with iheir ‘ deoiit you kneow.’ ” 

An article in the cuAent number of The Fortnightly Reteiew 
on “The Public Schools and the Public Seivices,” by Mr. J. C. 
Tarver, deserves very careful attention. Taking tlie mciits of 
the English public .school system for gianted, Mr. Tarver em¬ 
phasises llie relative freedom of the publ^ schools, and explains 
that they receive no financial aid Ironi ihe Slate. The problem 
he attempi.s to solve i.s “to give t^e ^lulilic-school system such 
an organisation, such a [Ib.sition with refeience to tbe* .State, that 
it will not be driven out of ihc field by the Board of Education, 
that it will be given the opportunities of reform and improve¬ 
ment where refoiin and improvement are possible and desir¬ 
able.” The present unorgiinised’connection between the public 
schools and the Slate h.as thre? wgak points. “ In the first 
place, ihe Departments arc ^t liberty to act separately, to make 
what regulations they please independently of*one another. In 
the second place, these regulations can be made without refer- 
ente to, or consultation with, the public schools, ^hich indeed | 


posses.s no representative oi^anisation which could be con¬ 
veniently referred to or consulteik In the third place, ex¬ 
aminations, and above all a single examination, can only test a 
small part of the qualities which are desirable in a public 
servant.” Mr. Tarver’s remarks are always sensible, and his sug¬ 
gestions in this article will, it is to bi hoped, be property studied. 

Wic last month callhd atftntiun to the book lists published by 
fhe National Home Reading Union for the session 1900-1901, 
and referred to the* great variety of subjects from which 
members could ^hoo.se. We have before us the first part of the 
twelfth volume of j.he Magazine of (he Union, in which lliere 
arc numerous articles liy well-known writers on the difierent 
subjcctst.sclected fftr “the coming winter’s work. Mr. H. T. 
Mark, of Owens College, Manchester, contributes a paper on 
“Some Applications ot I’bychology to Education.” 

• 

Tiiit Civil Service Commissioners announce that an Open 
Competitive Examination for at least one junior appointment 
ill the Supply and Accounting Departments of the Admiralty 
will be held in London, Edinburgh and DiHilin, commencing on 
November 1900. The limits of age for these situations 
are 18 and ao. Application forms, obtainable from the Secre¬ 
tary, Civil .Scivice Comini.ssion, .S.W., must be returned to him 
on OI liefoie November 8lh. A fee of £(i will be required from 
each candidate allendiiig the examination. The examination 
will be in the following subjecis, viz.:—Class I. Mathematics, I. 
(Elementary, incjinling Arithmetic), Latin, French or Ger- 
m.an ; English Composition ; and Geography. Class II. Mathe- 
inalirs II. (advanced); German or French; Greek; English 
History ; Chemistry and Heat; Physics ; and Physiography and 
Geology. All the subjects of Class I. may be taken up. Only 
two of Ihe sul^-cts of Class II. m.iy be taken up, and if one of 
these .subjects be a morlerii language it must be difierent from 
the modern language selected in Class 1 . No candidat^p will be 
eligible who fails to pass a qualifying exaiiiinalion in Arithmetic 
and Englusli Coinpo.siiion. 

Tins competition is .specially suited to those boys in the 
highest foiiiis of secondaiy schools who wish lo entei the higher 
branches ol the Civil Service without the preliminary expense 
of a University career. The syllabus (which is supplied with 
the application form) shows that, though the extent of the 
knowledge required is somewhat above that wanted for ibe 
Second Division Examination, it is not loo grc.il fin a good all¬ 
round boy who just misses biing up lo scholarship slanc'aid. 
lire connnencing salary attached to these situations is £100, 
rising lo /, i2o after two years, and thence by yearly instalments 
of lo ;^200, and afterwards by/'15 a ye.ar to .;^35o. The 
posts which It is pussiolc to obtain by promotion cairy with them 
s.ilari^ tanging fci >^^900. 

Tiik mnnlier of examinations such as tlie above, by means of 
which It is possible lo proceed direct from school to the higher 
divi.sioa of the Civil Service, is very small, and the chances of 
being promoted froii. the lower division of the Civil Service to 
the higher aie becoming less and less. The tendency is to reserve 
the better posts for University men. VVe are, therefore, not 
surprised to see that the one elementary subject which can at 
present he ofi'ered in the f?lass I. Home Civil Service and 
Indian Civil Service examinations, i.c.. Elementary Chem^try 
and ^’hysics, will he reraovAi from the syllabus after the August 
1901 examination. » 

wFJ.sa. 

Now that the Welsh Central Board have their certificate 
examinations in full working order, there is an e.si>ecial interest 
in watching how far these are likely lo ameliorate the strain 
felt by teachers in working for public examinations. The one 
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point foi the Board to avoid is (hat of giving ground for the 
fear (not altogether unnatural) that the imposition of their eX' 
aminadons would be hut the substitution of one task-master foi 
another, and that the new ffgime might soon prove as in 
tolerable as the old one. The Board has adopted a course 
which will go far to allay^nysuch prima facte fear. In the 
recent examination the class-lists have been issii»d quite sepa¬ 
rately to the different schools, anG the* competitive clement 
made so prominent in the plan of a single list for the whole of 
the candidates has been minimised. W£ venture to think that 
this is a distinct educational reform, and heartily congratulate 
the Central Board on the change which (hey have made. 

« 

One great difficulty which has had to*1)0, met in connection 
with Wcl.sh education has been (he provision of schools for 
isolated districts. The solution which has been attempted in 
the intermediate school sy.steni is that of est.abijshing a large 
number, many of them compaiatively small, and so to say, 
taking the schools to the people. It must be remembered, how¬ 
ever, that such a system involves, to a large extent, the isola¬ 
tion of the teachers, and one of the most pressing needs is the 
creation of an esprit de corps amongst the teachers. There are, 
according to the last report, 72 headmasters and 21 head¬ 
mistresses. There are 166 assistant-masters and 184 assistant- 
mistre.sses, thus making a total staff of 443 teachers. If the 
means of communication were easy, there would be a grand 
opportunity for forming an educational parliament, such as no 
portion of Great Britain has been ahlq, to coijtemplate hitherto. 
As it is, only tendencies can be noted, Und these ate of con¬ 
siderable significance. 

The Central Birard has itself held conferences in different 
parts of Wales, at which such important subjects as the 
Teaching of Modern Languages and Manual Training have 
been discus.sed by teachers and members of governing bodies. 
Branches of (he Teachers’ Guild have been formed for some 
time at Aberystwyth, Bangor and Cardiff, and recently one has 
Iteen established at Swansea. In elemental^ education, the 
branches of the National Union of Teachers are well organised, 
and it is quite clear that the progress of secondary educatkm 
will greatly assist that of the elementary teachers. In connec¬ 
tion with elementary education, it is noteworthy that some of 
Her Majesty’s Pnspectors of Schools have been very active 
lately in calling meetings of teachers in their districts ex¬ 
plaining the significance of the changes in the Code, and 
drawing attention to educational principles involved. Mr. 
K. K. Hughes has addressed the teachers of the Swansea 
district on the Kindergarten and the Curriculum of the Primary 
School. These addresses have been republished by the 
Swansea School Board, and are very interesting by their 
reference to educational principles. Principal Salmqn has 
made a valuable study of the Welsh Charity Schoofs, a 
movement comparatively little known, but which must attract 
. those who are interested in tracing the democratisation of 
schools. There are instances of the arousing of an educational 
spirit “ from within,” which is more vital to progress than 
even the record of bricks and mortar, rates and grants, in which 
matters the recent record of Wales is, as Dominie Sampson 
would say, “prodigious.” 

TfiE Intermediate Schools, or the County Schools, as they 
are more familiarly called, are beginning to “ tell ” is the 
Udiversity Colleges. Not only do they provide a large number 
of in-coming students at Aberystwyth, Bangor and Cardiff, but 
the entrance scholarship lists of those colleges show that 
some of the very best of the entrance scholars come from the 
County Schools. This is the happiest of results. 'Vhe marvel 
is the quickness with which such fruit has been borne. 


SCOTlVm. 

The Duke of Argyll recently presided at the opening of a 
new and splendidly-cquipped technical school in Paisley. In 
referring to the benefits of industrial education, his Grace 
alluded to the conservatism as regards methods ant^machines 
which too Often marks our masters industry ^as compared 
with (hose of America and Germany. A good education in 
scientific principles will make our future leaders of industry 
and commerce more accessible to new ideas and more sus¬ 
picious of old^ methods. Too great r9liance has been placed 
hitherto upon' the opinions of experts, and no inlclligenk effort 
has been made to examine the grounds for> such opinions. 
Uecent events have considerably .'jhakeR this faith ini specialists, 
and if it lead.s individuals to bring a trained intelfigencc to bear 
on all the operations in which they are engaged, our past bitter 
ex'perience will not have been in vain. 

» 

At the monthly meeting of the Aberdeen Chamber of Com¬ 
merce the piires and conimercial certificates of the London 
Chamber of Commerce were presented to the local successful 
pupils, Mr. James Bryce, M.P., in addressing the pupils, 
congratulated the chamber on the great success which has 
attended their efforts to promote commercial education, a sub¬ 
ject of vit.il importance to the whole nation. The competition 
of other countries is, .said Mr. Bryce, Irecommg keener and 
better org.anised, and there is reason to fear /or our commercial 
supremacy if every effort is not made to utilise to the fullest all 
the materi.il advantages we posr;iis, as well as the intelligence 
and industry of our people. Mr. Bryce Siiid he came back 
froiti I’aris more than ever convinced of the urgent necessity for 
keeping the youth of the country up to the highest level ol 
commercial and scientific efficiency. 

, ThV; annual meeting of the Educational Institute of .Scotland 
was held in Edinburgh on the 22nd ult. Mr. Menaies, Kirrie¬ 
muir, was elected president. The interest in the proceedings 
seems to be' steadily increasing. The hall of the high school 
was literally packld fvr the greater part of the time. There 
was a tendency in the meeting to dissipate its energies on the 
discussion of unimportant and sometimes irrelevant details, 
while the great and pressing educational questions of the day 
were dismissed sans ctremonie. Thus the report of the Higher 
Education Committee was given by the convener in a couple of 
sentences and adopted by the meeting without discussion, while • 
an hour was spent wrangling as to file best method of electing a 
parliamentary committee. 

u • • 

Candidates for Scottish scats in I’afiiament have been 
systematically interviewed by representatives of the various 
educational Iiodies in the north. As a result it is safe to say 
that a very large majority of the members will go up to Saint 
Stephen's pledged to favourable action in regard to the questions 
of tenure, sinjerannuatioif and enlarged school-board areas.- 
The demand of the teachers in higher-class schools for a 
pension scheme met everywhere with strong support, and there 
is good reason for hopBig that such a scheme will be included in 
Lord Balfour’s next Bill. ^ 

IKlSff. 

The education course conducted by Mr. Keatinge, of Oxford, 
in Alexandra College, Dublin, concluded on the nth inst. 
Mr. Keatinge will visit Dublin again on December loth to 
conclude his course, which fonns part of the preparation for the 
Examinations for Teacher/in Trinity College, Dublin, to be held 
on January 3rd,, 1901. During vis October visit criticism 
lessons with discussions were given at Alexandra College from 
4 to 7 p.m.—(two lessons each day. The subjects were arif.))- 
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metic, geometry, Latin syntAt, I.atin translation, English 
history (modern and early), and French language. .The lessons 
were given by Mr. Keatinge himself, or by some of the teachers 
attending the courte. In the evening an hour’s lecture was 
given by 3 ir. Keatinge on general educational princip]e.s and 
methods, or the special sitbjcct.s of the le.ssons. 

The course was attended by thirty-five or forty teachers, and 
excited much interest and di.scussion. Eight days were given 
to Alexandra Copege, four to Loreto Abbey, Rathfarnham, and 
two to the Training College for Primary Teachersf^arborough 
Street. In December, the subjects will be advanced Latin 
composition, geography, English language and composition, 
English liteAture and natural Science. During November, Dr. 
Kingsniill Moore, Principal of the Training College, Kildare 
.Street, will lecture at Alexandra College on “The History of 
Education,” and some of the books prescribed for the Trinity 
College Examination. 

cuKKENT insroK y. 

Our fatheis used to talk of the “Dark Ages.” We have 
learned better than that and are beginning to understand tlio.se 
periods concerning which our pastors and masters were in the 
dark. We call them now the Middle Ages, and, having studied 
them, we are returning to many of their waysin matters political, 
social a*»d religious. We have trade-unions to match the gilds, 
and speak of “ blacklegs ” as our ancestors sjroke of “ regratews 
and forcstallers.” And n<)*v, ia the midst of a general election 
inspired by successful war, we hear of “ traitors” to the country. 
Many a reader may have heard, these last few weeks, speecSes 
and outcries which will have helped him to undcr.stand and even 
sympathjuu^wilh the feelings of those who printed a famou.s list 
headed^: “ These are StralToidian.s—betrayers of their country.” 
The date of that list was 1641. If we go on at this rale, we. 
.shall perhaps come to understand the rival attainders of the 
W.ars of the Roses. 

Even nature seems to conspire with,our»worId-wi(le com¬ 
merce to help history reptat itself. P'or, among other levivals 
of medi.'cval ways, we have now imported the plague. How 
glibly out text-book writers have lightly dismissed the events of 
1665 with a commonplace, generally to this effect; “ But now 
with improved methods of building, &c., these ‘scourges of 
,GoiJ’ have disappeared from our midst.” Have they? The 
folk of Oporto and of Glas^w are not so sure. We hope, of 
course, that improved sanitation has done something and that 
^e need not Ihi in a scare. Our optimi.sm on •all lyaterial cir¬ 
cumstances still all^s us to read with apathy the records of 
the “ Black Death ” of 1348 and following years, of the Plague 
of London, “ so-called because it was the last of those dreadful 
visitations,” and even of^the cholera years of 1832 and 1855. 

We have heard complaints from thckLibcrals that the Govern¬ 
ment has brought on a General Election on an “ old register.” 
Certainly the doings of Registration Courts have mingled 
strangely in our daily papers with electioiyiddres^s and election 
results. That, at any rate, is a phenomenon without parallel in 
the Middle Ages. In what magniftient ignorance we are with 
respect to the early bistiry of Parliat^ellt! Our*best writers 
can only guess at the meaning and significance of the Acts of 
1430 and 1432 and their guesses differ one from another. In 
other words, it is difficult if not impossible tp know who then 
were “ on the register,” how they got on, or how they made 
good their claim to vote or not to vot^ whichever of these they 
thought^be more desimble. ^Tbc Tudors could enfranchise or 
disfranchise boroughs at their will. How this prerogative had 
been lost in the line of the Stuarts, our text-books are not cleat 
abovt. Perhaps nobody knows. ' 


42 3 ^ 

What is happening in China? The “Powers” ate tbere^. 
with their armie.s and fleets, but w^who are out^de the citclie, 
of diplomacy seem to be as ignorant of what is.really hapi^ening 
or going to happen as if there were no telegraffli or newspaper.^ 
The last crusade, as preached by the German Emperor, seems, 
to be a.s much in d.mger of being spoiled by European jea]ousie.s 
as that famous series of crusade.s that were preached by Peter, 
the Hermit and Bernard of Clairvaux. It is not very flattering 
to human ngturc, but ^t is a fact that the only successful wars 
“on behalf of the Cross” have been conducted by persons or 
Slates that had 4 direct and undisputed material interest in, 
their success. A.s examples we may quote the Albigensian 
cru.sadc of the 13th cen^ui^f, the Mexican and Peruvian crusades 
of the ifiFli and the* Soudan crusade of this end of the iqtb.. 
In this la-sf, France must not share oven to the extent of, 
“ Fashod.t.” 

1 -ROM BEOWULF TO LAMB.> 

Mr. WvAT'f begins with Beowulf and*ends with Chkrles 
Lamb, and he docs it ably and with all “ the spirit of reverence” 
upon which he imflsis, in something just over two hundred pages.' 
It Is a stupendous task, which would tempt most men into 
compiling a history instead of writing one, but Mr. Wyatt has 
chosen the lietler part and produced a volume which is almost 
unirjuc, and well deserving of a place beside Mr. Stopford 
Brooke’s widely-known work on the same subject. The author 
carries his conciseness* to a most noteworthy perfection ; his 
lucidity is remarkable, and his teaching method begins at the 
right end by demanding that the student who would derive any 
real benefit from his pages must precede his study of this manhal 
by a reading of at least one of the works of each author who is 
dealt with. To assist in this work Mr. Wyatt has compiled i 
list which, if it is not very long, is still singularly comprehen¬ 
sive, and cannot be in any degree reproached as supplying 
merely milk for babes. This procedure is in itself unusual, fol 
those who know most about the way in which students read 
the class of booS known as “ a manual ” know that, as a rule, 
they do not read any of the authors at all. Mr. Wyatt, how¬ 
ever, recommends them to begin with “ Beowulf,” although he 
docs not specify any edition or translation which might be used. 
This is rather a striking omission, Iiecaiise a reader can hardly 
be expected to learn Anglo-Saxon in order to accomplish this 
very unexciting preliminary task. The student who should 
essay the difficulties of such an undertaking for such an end 
would indeed be on the way to become either an Admirable 
Crichton or a pestiferous prig; and Beowulf is such a combi¬ 
nation of Saga and sermons that to read it in the original as a 
literary task, set previous to preparing for an ordinary examina¬ 
tion, r^uld dam|i the ardour of all but the most patient and 
plodding students. 

Mr- Wyatt, by way of illustration, gives an episode from the 
poem which he and the late William Morris assisted in pre¬ 
paring, and we arc thereby induced to assume that he wishes 
his students to use his own edition ; but even in this extract he 
uses several words which arc neither Anglo-Saxon nor English, 
and only leave more confusion in the mind than the original 
itself would probably do. 

However, the author gets quit of Beowulf in seven pages, 
and thereupon settles himself upon much firmer and more*at- 
tractiue foundations. When be approaches the period of 
Chaucer wc begin to see the masterly way in which he is aUh 
to present, in a series of miniatures, all the leading literary 
developments of the time; and this procedure, with a blending 
of most happy fadlily and clearness, he continues throughout 

t The “Tutorial History of Enslisb Literature.” By A, J, Wyatt 
333 pp. (W> B. Clive.) 2ft. 6dt 
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the volume. His appreciation of the historical groundwork out 
oi whjijh successive styles fjf writing flowed is an evidence of 
wide, painstaking and sympathetic study, although his statement, 
that to roll the typical Ktenchinan and the typical (iennan of 
tO'day into one is to obtain a blend not so very much unlike the 
Chaucer of the fourteenih’century, seems on examination to be 
rather an academic fancy than a trijjy suggestive estimate, llis 
admiration of Chaucer, however, appears (o be soundly based, 
and he reinforces liis estimate by the weikknown criticism of John 
Drydcn. I^ngland he deals with more sparingly, and perhaps 
he does nrrt siiliicicntly note die fact that Chaucer and Langland 
arc the Horace and the Juvenal of early English satire. Tliis 
is a point often lell unlouclied, and'M/. Wyatt might not un¬ 
justly plead tlic exigences of sfiace in his treatment; fmt it is a 
contrast of cxireme value in dealing wiih the allet ilcvelopmenls 
of satire which form so laige a portion of English literature, 
especially in lire Tudor and .Stuart epochs. ' 

With a swift Iransitiori Wyatt and Surrey are introduced, and 
again Mr. Wyatt’s ciitical acumen is displayed to the Ix-st 
effect. When he Comes to Shakespeare the reader feels that 
condensation must have .seemed to him an efl'oil and a duty 
from which (like nio.sl duties) he would lirA'e been glad to 
obtain a tcmirorary release, .ind Marlowe, Shakespeare ami 
Hen Jonson cvidenlly fill so much space in hi,s Ihoiiglits that 
the lyrists of Engli.sh literature, who about that epoch were 
becoming a gieal force wliich cunliiuied to glow in strength and 
dignity, are almost excluded from notice. From Spenser to 
Milton Mr. Wyatt falls back again upon his ebstomary method of 
desperate conciseness, and indicates all llie leading features of the 
epoch with unfailing precision and a compir to philosophical grasp. 

The author’s criticism of “ the Age of Pope’’ is marred by a 
slight defect or two. He is sc.xrcely fair to .Swift, and inucli 
le.ss than fair to Daniel Defoe. The latter, lie^asscils, was one 
of the most inscrutable char,acters in our literary history, .and 
thus m’itch is lute : but why .say that Defoe at a ccrt.ain st.age of 
his career—as editor of a Jacobite journal in the Whig interest 
—“can have had no principles left”.? An esiimate like that 
either carries conciseness over the boundaries tif all that is un¬ 
generous, or it is one-sided. If, also, Mr. Wyatt's appreciatian of 
Collins leads to a more extended study of his works he will have 
done one signal service by liis book ; but here again he rather 
injures hi.s own rcputalion by estimating Collins as “in .some 
sort an eighiecnth-ccntury .Shelley.’’ If so, it was a very in¬ 
ferior sort, for Collins, with many undenulilc laleiils, never hud 
anything like that iriesponsible gift of gorgeous imagination 
which could lead Shelley to write “ Time, like a dome of many- 
coloured glas.s, stains ihc while radiance of Eternity, Until Death 
tramples it to fragments,” and many other suggestive pas.s.agcs 
of the s.anie kind. 

In these instances, and in others that might be noted il the 
gener.al liigli merit of this volume did not tend to discourage any 
appearance of hypercriticisin, Mr. Wyatt will be found by dis¬ 
criminating studeiit-s to be a little over-weighted by the neces¬ 
sity of producing a work in a small compass which demands at 
least twice the number of pages at command. In all ijuestions 
of taste everyone has a right to an opinion, and probably no 
critic can be cntiiely fair. An .author of a manual which must 
go into a very limited sjaice cannot possibly give sufilcient illus¬ 
tration to justify many of his comments. It is a real liter.aiy 
trkmph to produce a work of this order which shall be at once 
thoroughly alive and personal, '(his Mr. Wyatt has veiy ably, 
and in some respects brilliantly done. 

The manual deserves to be widely read, and no student who 
follows Mr. Wyatt and goes through his preliminary course of 
reading will rise from the study he has undertaken without a 
great and generous acquaintance with nearly alltthat is sig¬ 
nificant in English literature. 


f * 

EDUCATION AS THE HIGHEST FORM 
OF EVOLUTION.' 

» 

“ Fkom many poinU of view, the educator’s profejsion seems 
mean and jirofillc.ss enougli, compared with those that make 
more noise in the world; but when it is recognised to be the 
highest phase of the world-process, lioth it and he assume a 
very different aspect. Then teaching is seen to be the noblest of 
professions, and that which ought to call for Ihe highest devo¬ 
tion and eiill*ftsiasni.” These are wordk from the late Mr^David- 
son’s preface to tlie book he somewfiat inaccurately called a 
history of education, and they indicata the lofty views which 
the author possc.ssed of the teaclfer’s business. * 

Education is liere regarded not merely as a science, nor 
simply as an art, but as xolunlary evolution. Its history con- 
.scqiu-nlly begins at the moment when man started consciously 
to guide his life towards an ideal end. It is clear, therefore, 
that there is nothing to be written about these beginningtj, of 
which from the n.Uurc of things there is no record. Since, in 
liis development fiom the brute condition, the path of man’s 
upwanl journey has passed through the stages of savagery, bat- 
barisni, civicism or civilisation, and is now advancing to 
bumanisin, the history of education cun, it is argued, be 
best divided into savage, baibarian, civic, and human, and this 
division of tlie subject he adopt-S. 'I'he volf.me is divifjcj into 
two books ; tlie lirst is concerned with .savage, bailiaiiaii, and 
cMc eiiucation ; tlie second coi^sidefc human education. 

.Savage education is nccess.arily not conscious and is rightly 
nu’rely glanced at here. At this stage education is mainly imita¬ 
tion ; it vvliolly consists in learning how to obtain the necessaries 
of life foi self and family, and how to propitiate the unseen 
powers supposed to be active in iiatiirc. The liarfiarH^ji .stage 
of culture begins when men learnt to control fire, wind, and 
other natural forces. At this juncluic c<istes arise, and each 
cl.iss receives a distinct education. All education was, how¬ 
ever, theological, and this involved the serious di.vwhack of the 
existence of muci. superstition, which may, indeed, he regarded 
as the distinguishing mark of barbatifui culture, tliough it lasted 
much loiigei. Three families rose out of this condition of 
savagery, the Turanian, the Semitic and the Aryan, and the 
culture of all the ancient nations included in these families is 
fully de.scrihed. 

'The passage from barbarism to civilisation is accnmpaniqd by. 
tlie development of individualisiff. “ Institutions do not dis- 
afipear, any more (h.an did nature when they arose ; but man 
now slowly bettimes master of them, and lises to self-directioif, 
under institutions, that is, to true, moral Vrecdom.” Only the 
Semitic and Aryan races rose above barbari.sin. “The peoples 
that best represent civic culture are the Semitic Jews, and the 
Aryan Greeks and Romans, who, in their (uiii, united to make 
possible the final, or human, type of culture.” This section of 
the book provides a gooiF account of the leading characteristics 
of Jewish, Greek, and Roman education. 

The second larger division of the volume is devoted to a 
considerationhif hunsxn education; this is accomplished under 
tliree main divisions -first, the supernatural beginnings of 
humanism ; second, ,!i^di.'''val education, and, third, modern 
education. ‘ The beginnings of humaliism arc dealt with in four 
chapters concerned respectively with Hellenistic education, the 
Chri.stian “C.alecheiical School” of Alexandria, Patristic 
education, and Muslim education. The third division begins 
with education in the fifteei'^jfh century, a fact which sufHciciitly 
describes the scope of the second and third divisions of the part 
of the book dealing with human Viucatfon. 'I'o most^eachers, 

l“A History of Educatian." By Thonm Davidson, viii.- 1 -293 pp- 
(Constable.) 1^55. net. 
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iVfe think, the last hundred paga of the volume will prove most 
interesting, though those readers already familiar with the broad 
generalisations included in the theory of evolution will find here 
an excellent illustraiSon of the universal application of evolu¬ 
tionary idedti. * 

Such is very roughly ^he scope of the book. • We can 
thoroughly recommend it to teachers as worthy of a place 
among their works of reference. Of course, as Mr. Davidson 
belonged to New York, he saw many questions from the 
American point of view ; ^t the end of the chapter on nineteenth- 
century education, when the new education of modern times is 
to be considered, for instance, we arc told (p. 244), “ we must 
confine oursetves to its progress.in the United Slates, in which 
perhaps it has celebrated its noblest triumphs.” But this will 
be all the belter for British teachers. It is an excellent experi¬ 
ence to .see things through another’s eyes, and there is, per¬ 
haps, a. tendency for teachers to become a little narrow. 

Not the least good the book is likely to do is to rai.se the 
teacher’s estimate of his profession. There is something dis¬ 
tinctly tonic alKjul many sections of this useful Ixiok. Here 
is an example (p. 275): “A professionally trained teacher, 
without a background of culture, is a mere pedant, who can 
never communicate a love for study, or awake the highest 
interests in the souls of his pupils. ] 5 ut it is not enough for 
teacliers to have cuiyjre ; they, of all people, must be endowed 
with thtf mi.ssionary spirit. The teacher who does not feel 
himself, or herself, an aposl^p with an important human inissioii, 
hut looks upon the teaching pSsfession as a mere means of 
making a living, had better seek some other occupation .... 
If the teachers of the ri.stion, with a due sense of their power 
and importance, would, without hope or desiic for materi.il 
reward, f'-sm themselves into an association for the higher 
educatisn of the bread-winners, as the Icaclieis of Krance^arc 
doing, and each devote a couple ol evenings a week to the 
work, they would soon elevate the culture of the whole people, 
and remove the worst dangers that threaten society., I’overty, 
vice and degradation would, in large measure, disappear, giving 
place to well-heing, vjrlug and nobility.* There is no more 
patiiolie w'ork than this ; for it is not amid the thunders of the 
hallle-field, wheiL-nio-n sl.\y their fellow-men, that the noblest 
civic laurels arc won, but in llie quiet school-iooni, wlieie 
devoted patiiots, men and women, cenibine to slay misery, 
meanness and corruption.” 


AN INSPi-XTOR’S N 0 TE-i 500 f:.‘ 

AxviioiiY cai\ write on educational .subjects wiitc sonie- 
ihiiig, that is; but very few educationists c.an manage- to write 
what is likely to be really useful to pr.iclical teacliers. We 
have read this book from beginningBto end widi a view to 
ptoperly estimating the use it is likely to be, whether to acting 
school masters or to probalioncis, and wc have tailed to discover 
what good purpose the e.ssays, which makeup lhe»firsl hundred 
pages of the book, arc likely to serve. Of the nienioranda 
which are comprised in tin, seventften^iyipeiulices it will be 
more convenient to treat lilter. • 

The author, who is an inspector of schools for (he London 
School Board, takes himself a little too seriously. On p. 25 he 
is in disagreement with Professors James .and Munslciherg ; on 
p. 26 certain views of Prof. James are described as false and 
misleading; on p. 60 he suspects lionjusion in the wiitings of 
Herbert spencer; on p> 70 liy dis.sents from more of the con¬ 
clusions of Prof. James; on p. 82 he patrwnises (he late 

1 “<“roblciiu in Education.” Uy William H. Winch, B.A. •vii.-fis? pp. 
(Swan Sonnenschein.) as. fid. 


Dr. St. George Mivart; on p. 87 the late Prof. Huxley is found 
to be guilty of presumption, and on^. 9$ the author is i« dis¬ 
agreement with Prof. Armstrong. These are instances marked 
during our reading of the volume ; there are doubtless other 
cases we have missed, but even as they stand it is not a bad 
record for a huij^dred pages. 

The first person singular is far too much in evidence to be 
plqU'-^nt to the reader of the volume. It is of more importance 
to the stiulenf to learn what has l>ecn found most useful by a 
liody of teachers than to hear the views of a single individual 
on educational thiitgs in general. We know no individual who 
has a light to adopt S lonj of authority on the teaching of all 
subjects, ^nd whenjma finds the author of this volume passing 
his opinion, for instance, on the teaching of elementary che¬ 
mistry (pp. 94 anil 95), on the (caching of “ varied occupations" 
(p. 105), on domestic science teaching (p. 122), on instruction 
in grammar anJ cunipusilion (p. 137), and so forth, the thought 
will obtrude itself that more valuable reading can be obtained 
elsewhere. When in addition to lhi.s versatility we find the 
aulhoi does not liesitate to place his views Rn the teaching of 
cheinisliy, to take one example, by the side of those of such 
specialists as PriJfessors Armstrong and Perkin, we suspect 
there is something wrong with his mental perspective. 

Wc should siyrniisc that this is the author’s first book, and 
that it has been wiitlen hurricilly. Psychological terms are too 
common ; indeed, their frequent inlroduclion will in many 
places make it well nigh hnpossihle for the ordinary teacher, 
who IS unacquaintcrf vvirii the particular nomenclature, to under¬ 
stand W'liat is meant. 

Tile second pait of the volume is, however, free from most of 
these bleniislies. It consists of appendices which fill the lost 
fifty pages of lli^ volume. They are merely memoranda which 
the autlior has, in his official capacity, had to prepare for the 
guidance of the teachers and managers of the hoard schools of 
London. They ate better described as htboraluiy notes, mete 
data wiiicli may some day he useful to the synthetic thinker 
with a eift for generalisation. 


Rl-XENT SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Modern Languages. 

i’ciiis Cheji d'll'.nvrc Ct>iilc>itf>0>aini. Kdiled by J. Laxare. 
108 pp. (llrLcliclte.) I', hi/.—Half-a-dozen excellent short 
stoiies, avti.iging ten pages in length, .and .all of them likely to 
he read with inletesl by children. The notes consist largely 
ol rendaniigs ol tlillicult phrases. 'I'he vocabulary is not full 
enough. 'J'lie printing is very good. 

L( SaiiiiC d'Of, and Ollier Stories. F.dited by E. Wcekley. 
119 pp. (Blackie.) U. (>d. —In the case of this little collection 
of sliuit stories tiic authur.s belong to an older generation, and 
tlieic are fewer iu'ohi;iivie\. Tlie best-known are undoubtedly 
Mtrimee’s capital “ L’Eiilevcment de la Redoute ” and Gautier’s 
fanla.stic “ Le Pied de la Momiethe remaining three .stories 
aliiio.st equal lliera in interest. It is a welcome feature that the 
notes are written in Fiencli. ^It is to be hoped that with fhe 
more general acceptance of the “ Reform ” principles the 
number of books annotated in the foreign language will in¬ 
crease. Mr. Weekley has added, as an appendix, a number of 
useful sentences for translation into French. 

Conrs di^rammaire Fran^aise EUtmntairc. Par W. G. 
Ilartog. 64 pp. (Black.) ir. net.—Teachers who believe in 
the use of the foreign language in their classes are often ham- 
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pcred by the absence of just such a lx)ok as this. It is a handy 
liUle^book, written entirely in French. It is a pity that there 
i* no sntall type; a ;jreal many of the exceptions could have 
been printed in this way. At present they occupy too much 
space. Tile beginner has no need to trouble about chacah, 
ioupirattx, etc. ll woulJ .appear Id be particularly suitable for 
learners on the Reform lines in ^heir^.second'year. To write 
such a book w.is a haiipy thought, for which we have to thank 
Mr. Findlay, and Mr. llartog eartp> our gratitude by the 
con.scientious way in which he has carried out his ta.sk. 

The Tuloniil French ricciiience. By Ij'. Weekley. 318 ])p. 
(Clive.) 31. 6(/. -This is the thin! edition of a jriaminar which 
has become |uslly popular owing to its lucid .arrangement and 
general trustworthiness. There appear to be no changes, 
except that, in order to meet the lequireinenls of London 
Matriculation and the Cambridge Senior Loci'l, a nmiiber of 
continuous English passngifs have been added for translation 
into French, and the English-French Vocabulary has been 
enlarged so as ti^. include the words occurring in these con¬ 
tinuous passages. A key containing French versions of these 
pas.sagcs by Mr. Weekley and M. A. Dfdet can also be 
obtained of the publisher. 

Ueiue, Bitch d,r l.ieder. 242 pp. (Deiifc) -The appear¬ 
ance of an edition of Heine's “ Huch dcr Licder,” following 
closely on the late l*rofe.ssor Biichheim's “ Heine Anthology ” 
(Golden Treasury Scries), seems _ to point to the growing 
popularity of the great German lyric'- writer in this country. 
Let us hope that ere long his own countrymen will forgive 
him for having been born a Jew. Me.ssrs. Dent’s edition is 
for the book lover. Notes and introduction are c.riefully 
avoided, but special attention has Ixjen gijfen to the text 
and general gel-uji of the book. Professor Kippmann, who 
edits the volume, has followed the llfth edition—the last one 
revised by the poet himself. We have examined the text of 
several poems, and are satislied that the editor has done his work 
with great care. We do not see why the year of issue shouhl be 
printed on the back of the cover, when it figures elsewhere in 
the volume. It seems to us quite unnecessary. We 'iiope 
that the enterprising publishers of the volume will meet with 
suHicient encouragement to give us a scries of masterpieces 
of coutinental*authors, clothed in the same tasteful garb. 

The Feuti of JAfe (Die Thatsachen des /.eheiis). Part I. 
Home Life, The School, Travelling, Plants. By V. Beds and 
H. Swan. xxii.-fl22 pp. (Geo. I’hilip.) 31.—The book 
contaims, by way of an introduction, an account of the advan¬ 
tages of the '* psychological method,” a term applied to the 
Pinglish developments of the Gouin method. It may he assumed 
that most teachers are familiar with these. aThe volume before 
us is printed in indifferent German type, and there'are slips 
here and here. We are .surprised to find such old-fashioned 
spellings as Ferzeichniss, ll'aaren, Sauimt, etc. The language 
i.s idiomatic on the whole, occasionally rather heavy in style. 
Teachers will find the book useful for the purpose of testing the 
vocabulary of their pupils. 

Daudet, Tartarin de Tarascon. Edited by Otto Siepmann. 
xviii.-F165 pp. (Macmillan.) 2r. 6/f.--To edit the humorous 
tale of Tartarin’s adventures was evidently a congenial task for 
lyfr. Siepmann, to whose series this volume makes a valuable 
addition. From ft teacher of so much experience we Expect a 
good introduction, and in the notes just as much information as 
the schoolboy will find useful; and we are not disappointed. 
The fourth appendix contains an interesting chapter on word- 
formation. The book is well and carefully printed. The 
“ Word and Phrasebook ” and the teacher’s ^ Key to the 
Appendices ” have also been issued. 


Clafsi£s. 

Creek Tfstament A'eader. By T. D. Hall, M.A. 142 pp, 
(Murray.) 2s. Cd. -The idea of this book is fresh and good. 
It is meant for junior classes, and also fur ^rrivate students who 
h.avc a little knowledge of Greek, for whom help ip accidence, 
at first fqll and afterwards gradual|;V decreasing, is given, to 
enable them to read in the original a concise outline of our 
Lord's ministiy and teaching, chiefly from St. Mark, and 
selections from five chapters of St. Paul’s epistles. In the text 
a few noteworthy ch.anges from the “Textus Receptus ” have 
been .adoptal from Westcott and Horf, and the notes arj marked 
by sound exege.sis. We can heartily recommend the book as 
likely to fulfil its purpose. There aiF a usefql^ appendix on 
syntax and a full vocabulary. 'Also the jirint and general ap¬ 
pearance are good and attractive. 

Three new composition books have reached us this month, 
viz. : 'J'hc Fourth Form Latin Trose Book, by E. C. Qtmbcr- 
balch, M.A., 109 pp. (Longmans), is. 6d. ; First Latin 
Sentences and Trose, by'K. P. Wilson, M.A., 340 )>p. (Black¬ 
wood), 2r. ti(/.; Exercises on the Syntax and Idioms of Attic 
Greek, by W. H. D. Rouse, M.A., and J. M. Sing, M.A., 
184 pp. (Rivington.), 3r. (sd. —These books all contain well 
grailuated oxerci.ses for translation ; the second is particularly 
full, and the third has, in addition, appendices, which should 
be found useful, of Greek idioms, metaphors, and proverbs. 
But we aie not convinced that new volumes of the Jtind arc 
wanted. There are numerous Ijooks of exercises, both Latin 
and Greek, in the market, wt’)icli'’aie amjily sufficient for the 
classic.1l master to give any amount of practice to his forms, if 
Ifc will but take a very little trouble in the way of turning and 
varying the materials at his command therein. However, these 
new books will all serve admirably if he simply wjnts to work 
through something fresh—which is to s.iy that they aru.all very 
r| good of their kind. 

The Catiline of Sallust. By G. 11 . Nall, M.A. xix-h203 pp. 
(Macmillaji.) Ir. td. —This book ought certainly to make its 
way as the school edition of Sallust’s monograph. The editor 
gives a very deal hRioiic.al introduction to the peiiod of Cati¬ 
line’s notoriety, with an account of the course of his conspiracy 
and the attitude taken up towards him by public men. In the 
text the forms used by Sallust himself are retained, and there 
arc continuous marginal summaries of the subject-matter. The 
notes are scholarly and ample; points of doubtful reading or 
interpretation are fully discussc((, and nothing seems havb 
been omitted. Phrases, with reference to the chapters where 
they occur, are given ii\ the vocabulary—.r point of much help¬ 
fulness tef the student. .. 

The L’roem to the Ldeal Commonwealth of Plato. By T. G. 
Tucker, Litt.D. I.KXX.-I-244 pp. (Bell.)—The sub-title of this 
book claims it to be “ An Introduction to the language and 
method of the ‘ Socratic ’ dialogues,’'’ and anyone using it will, 
we think, find the claim,>o be well sustained. Professor Tucker 
includes in the “ Proem” the whole of Book 1 ., and Book 11 . 
os far as p. 369 B. This division is justified by the fact that 
the first ten<chapic^<! of 11. consist of a longer and more ela¬ 
borate setting forth of the arguments of I., with the additional 
advantage of containing .Some of those long speeches which are 
a distinct Jeature bt Plato’s style.f Critical notes giving the 
most important varieties of text are found at the foot of each 
page. Points of Platonic forms and usages are discussed in the 
notes. Here the results do not always agree with those of Mr. 
Adam’s late critical edition. The introduction consists of a 
very useful abstract of jthe‘argument, with luminous comments 
and explanatory matter, and tl^.re are valuable indexes. We 
cordially weIccMne the edition as sure to prove stimulating and 
enlightening to the higher forms in schools as well as to Uni¬ 
versity students. ‘ ‘ • 
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Edited fooki. 

StUct Poems of Goldsmith. Edited by J. H.» Lobban. 
tJO pp. (Blackwood.) ij. 6(/.—The selection of poems in 
this little volume if e.\cellent for educational purposes, 
although it v^cludcs some of Goldsmith’^ shorter poems and 
songs, and also the prologiies and epilogues which sin their 
ow.n way are admirable poetry and are worth attention. Mr. 
Lobban’s introduction is lengthy, but it is clear and masterly; 
and we agree with him when he records his conviction that 
Goldsmith’s poetry can only be truly appreciated through a 
close studfr of his life and times ; and that it is mAeover the 
Irest introduction possible to the whole John.sonian era in 
English literatiy-e. The doles are tine, and an a])]tendix which 
includes the celebrated “Round Robin’’ adds distinction to 
this really valuable edition. 

Lamb's Essays of Elia (and Series). Edited by N. L. llall- 
ward aiM S. C. Hill. 342 pp. (.Macmill.m.) 2t. 6</. ■ -This 
second series of Lamb’s inimitable cs.says is admirably edited.' 
The irftroduction, in addition to a condensed account of Lamb’s 
life, is notable for some very penetrative remarks upon his 
character, and the discussion of the essay as a literary form is 
lucid and comprehensive. Absolutely entertaining is the last 
section which deals with I.amb’s literary peculiarities and 
charm. The notes are fuller than usual, but the editors explain 
that this manual was, primarily intended for Indian students, 
the result‘being a little over-elaborateness, hut most excellent 
material notwithstanding. TJie index is also upon the sameo 
.elaborate scale. A very valuable irddition to this popular series 
of English classics. 

Tiu Junior Temple Header. By Clara L. Thomson and 
E. E. Speight. 402 pp. (Horace Marshall.) is. 6d.- This 
volume ca’ iie's on the deservedly high reputation which “ The 
Temple Reader’’ was mainly instrumental in securing for the 
“New English Scries.” In compiling it, the same evident 
care and wide catholicity of taste is demonstrated, and the 
ability of its editors is as absolutely beyond question as is the 
unique view they take of the jiroper design,of r» reading book 
intended mainly to reach those who are educated in elementary 
schools. Eor these children the editors have gone to those 
heroic legends and fairy stories which impress every imagination; 
consequently we have the voyage of the Argonauts, as told first 
by Niebuhr and translated by Sarah Austin, side by side with 
the episode of Beowulf and Grcndel, and the story of the death 
of Arthur not far from the legen<> “ of Roland and his knights at 
Roncesvalles.” Toirclius, Hans Christian Andersen, and Grimm 
are also drawn upon for material ; and Samuel Taydor Qileiidge 
is found in the company of R. L. Stevenson and William 
Allingham; while Herrick is not many pages removed from 
Aisop. These names sufficiently indicate the broad lines upon 
which the editors have lieen travelling ; and their past achieve¬ 
ments in the same field are‘only equalled by their present well- 
merited success. The type is excellent, and a series of fifty-two 
very beautiful artistic reproductions and some original drawings 
add to the charm of this very pleasing volume. It deserves a 
great and a wide success. « • 

Great Irishmen. 164 pp. (Bell.) ,ir.—This collection of 
really well-written lives of doren of th«* great ornaments of 
Irish history is adapted for very young readers, but may possibly 
be found serviceable for those who are older. It includes the 
inevitable Saint Patrick, and the no less well-deserving bather 
Mathew. The lives of Goldsmith, ^urke, and Sheridan, the 
“ Iron Duke,” and Daniel O’Connell «.re among those .selected, 
and they are recounted in an admirable liftirary style adapted to 
their piirpoA. The illustrations’^are excellent. , 

The Evolution of the English Novel. By F. 11 . Stoddard. 
^35 (Macmillan.) fir.—Merely cursory critics and casual 


readers of Prof. Walter Raleigh’s book on the English novel 
might have been inclined to doubt wh^hec any other volume on 
the same topic could possibly be put into competition with'that 
brilliant little work. iBut Prof. Stoddard, of the University of 
New York, in producing the volume before us has rendered a 
distinguished service to all lovers of the history of English 
literature, and hi particular to those who are from any 
reason keenly alive to th^ charm and influence of the novel os 
a literary vehicle. In addition, the American professor has 
somewhat broken new ground by treating the novel from the 
standpoint of the evolutionist, whereas Prof. Raleigh (brilliantly 
enough) discusses it ii^ its separate historical phases; and the 
later work must be allowed'cunsiderablc weight on account of 
this speciality in its tfhatment, no less than on account of its 
lilenary merits. They do these things in America, it would 
seem, to a degree of perfection which even certain celebrated 
scries of university m.anuals cannot quite surpass; and this 
volume, falling into line with the* monographs now coming 
frequently enough from the active little University of Columbia, 
represents a line of literary study and critical .production which 
one is bound to wish might be transferred to this side of the 
Atlantic. This voUiine of Professor Stoddard’s can hardly be 
c-iiled a school-book, or even a text-book. It might be read 
with advantage by some teachers of the higher forms in schools; 
but il.s greatest benefit will be felt by the student of literature 
fi/a literature. The two chapters which deal with the growth 
of personality in fiction and the modern novel and its mission 
are especially suggestive j aWd the sections which discuss the 
historical, the romantic, and the novel of purpose, will be found 
to contain many hints and new points of view. Altogether, as 
a contribution to purely literary study, the volume should take 
high rank. Il.s lucid style, and the grasji of the Subject which 
it displays, will jl’.event any reader from spending a tedious 
jioiir over it. 

Qrammar and Composition. 

The Preparatory^ English Grammar, By W. Benson, B. A. 
(Bell.) Sd .—There is little in this small treatise that calls for 
extenefed notice, and we are of the opinion that the author has 
not made out a good case for himself in “ adding to the existing 
multitude of Engli.sh Grammars.” 

Engliih CoutpasitioH. By L. Cope Cornford. (Nutt.) y. (ui. 

Teachers will find this book very useful, especially in the 
higher forms. The essential factors of Composition—Inven¬ 
tion, Selection, Disposition, Diction—are carefully explained 
and illustrated from the great English Classics, and the different 
points of view from which a subject may be approached are 
clearly shown. The author’s remarks on style and diction are 
excellent. 

s 

History. 

A Short History of the British Empire for the use of Junior 
Eorms. By (i. E. Green, M. A. xv.-f 253 pp. (Dent.) 31.61/. 

Mr. Green seems to have attempted a book which should be 
worked through in the course of a single school year, and he 
has therefore felt a “great difficulty” in “determining what 
should be included and what excluded.” He has also preferred 
to treat matters topically rather than adhere to strict chrono¬ 
logical order. The result is a te^t-book which differs somewhat 
in proportion from the ordinary school text-book, and has certain ^ 
interesting features, specially the chapters on industry and on 
literature. But we ate afraid it will not commend itself to the 
ordinary teacher. It is, in our opinion, too difficult for the 
children for whom it is intended, and will require an unusually 
large amount supplementary teaching. The only tables pro¬ 
vided are genealogical, and the maps, though sufficient in 
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nwml)er, do not look very liel\iful. Hut there are some sixty or 

sev^^ty illustrations, nearly all of which seem to be quite new. 

Here and there the eonsttiiclion does not seem to maintain the 

level desirable in a school book, and certain forms of expression 

occur too frequently, eg., “.so-called” and “ tiemendous.” 

These can, however, be removed in ,a new edition. 

«• 

Hathematics. 

Cham/ien's Ah.ieln'a for Sthoo/s.' By W. 'fhonison, M.A., 
B.Sc., K.R.S.E. xvi.-f 560 )>p. (Chambers.) 41-. be/.-—There 
are encouraging sign.s ol a gnidual iinprovenient in the teaching 
of elementary algebra in schools ; rfine of these is the change in 
the complexion ol current te.vt-books. ‘ 'Fhus m I’rvl. Thomson’s 
work we find some attention paid to the elementaiy laws of 
opeiatiuii —to such things as dimension, symmetry .ind algebraic 
form m general; there is even a chaplir on, graphics, and the 
method of detached coeflieieiils is not concealed in an appendix. 
The aims of this book are so good that we wish it could be 
prai.sed without reserve. Its worst defect is that comple.x 
qiiaritities are ))ractically ignored. For this iheie is no excuse, 
because the theory of ipiadr.vlic forms compels us to consider 
the occurience of complex rpiantities ; and there is no real 
difticulty in making an elcmenl.iry student familiar with the 
lilies which complex quantities obey, lie ni.iy not at first fully 
appreci.xte the logical jiisiilication of the rules, but neither does 
he fully understand the re.tson of the rule (- a) ( h) -ab. If 
a te.icher insist;, upon dwelling en e.ich particular point until 
his pupils appreciate (or seem In appreciate) it as fully .as he 
rlocs himself, he will w.isle much \.ilu.ible lime, beside, violat¬ 
ing a psychological piiiiciple. Tlicre are one or two other 
tyiiical blemishes which it is worth while to specify, because 
they occur so often in elemeiilary books an 1 produce such an 
irritating ciop of misapprehensions. In dealing with an infinite 
geoi iclrical progression, I’rof. Thomson says, “ If r be|[a propdr 
fraction, jiositive or negative, the absolute value of becomes 
numerically smaller .is n becomes greater. Hence, by taking n 
large enough, wc can maker" .... as .spiall as we please.” 
The word “ hence ” ap|)eais to imply a I0gic.1l deduction, but 
in fact there is no argument at all, and this sort of lhing”invaii- 
ably makes the aveiage student infer that, if the leriiis of an 
iiifiiiile senes cimtinu.illy dimmi.sh, they tilliinaltly become in¬ 
definitely small, and the .senes is convergent. Again, take 
the proof of the remainder theorem. “ Let t^ be the quotient 
obtained by dividing an inlegial function of x, such as 
lx-+iiix-\-ti, by a—u, and let K be the remainder, then 
wv-(-«—a) 1-U. Now R, by definition, does not 
contain a",” etc. This is not absolutely wrong, but llie words 
“ by definition ” have to be justified by a icference (not .sug¬ 
gested) to a passage moic than 400 pages back, and it would be 
nmcb belter to bring out the point iiidepeiideiitl), Finally, 
enough stress has not been laid on the fact Ih.at in ordinary 
algebra we assume that if ab — o, eilhei <r -oor// -o. Thi.s is 
not a necessary consequence of the other law.-! of algebra, and 
unless we assume it, we cannot infer, for instance, that if -r" 
then x--a or - a; unless a is a number and .v is a.ssumed to 
be a number. The sccliou on the binomial theorem for any 
exponent is a mistake; it would be iiuicli better to stale the 
theorem with its proper limitations, and leave the proof for a 
plater stage. However, when all is said, the book is in most 
respects a good one, and if iis’d with discretion will be found 
convenient for class work. ' 

First Stage Mechanics of Solids. By F. Rosenberg, M.A., B Sc. 
viii.-(-3I2 pp. (Clive.) z,'.—The third edition of a text-lrook 
tor the Science and Art Examinations. It probably serves well 
enough the purpose for which it is intended, although the 
author is not a very lucid writer; for instance, “ The property 
by which the molecules of one body can enter into the physical 


pores of another body is cai'.ed porosity, PMK is a stmi- 
equilaterr .1 A,” “The Perpendiaular Triangle of Forces,’’ and 

Science and Technology. 

Text-book of ’/.oology. By Dr. Otto Schmeil. Translated 
from the German by Rudolph Roscustock, M.A., and edited by 
J. T. Cunningham, M. A. Part 11 . Birds, Reptiles, Fishes, 
vi.-I-166 pp. (A. and C. Black.) 31. bd .—In reviewing the 
first part c'i Dr. Schmcil’s “ Text-book of Zoology,” we referred 
to its general .scope, and enumerated the chief characteristics 
of the method of treatment. The second instalment is of the 
same interesting nature as the'previously piihlished section, and 
the science master who gives object-lessons in junior forms will 
find here an abundance of material conveniently arnanged. The 
illustrations are not quite .so .satisfactory as those of Part 1 ., 
though in every case they will serve to make the text ilsell 
mote easily understood. The complete work will form, a very 
.suilahle addition to a school library, and is likely to become a 
popular book of reference among boys interested in natural 
history. 

Elements of Mineralogy. By F'rank F. Rulley. viii.-1-240 pp. 
(Muiby.) 2.'.—Mr. Kutlcy’s well-known little book on Mine¬ 
ralogy li.is reached its twelfth edition. The op]iottunity has 
been t.akeii to in.sert a brief outline ol the recently adopted 
treatment of crystal symmetry, 41s well as to add some new 
figures and to thoroughly revise the chemical forinul.e. We 
jh.ive liitle doubt that the volume will entei upon a new lease 
of popul.irity. The amount of iiiforination crowded into the 
(xiges IS simply aslolii.shing. 

Walks and Talks in the Zoo. Edited by Henry' Scherren, 
F'.Z.S. SS pp. (Religious Tr.ict Society.) is. —Mr. .Scherren 
has made use of the old expedient of endowing the beasts he 
describes with the power of speech and setting them to tell their 
own stories to three young children who are visiting the Zoo 
with their auiilie. * We .arc of opinion that children will'find the 
book Interesting ; we are sure the large life-like pictures of the 
aniin.aL will please them. The printing, loo, calls for a word 
of commendation ; the type is large and clear, and parents need 
have no apprehension that the sight of their little people will 
suffer by poring over this book. It will make an excellent 
present or [iri/e for a boy or girl of eight or nine years of age. 

Trogreftirc Coarse of Chemhliy for Junior Classes. By 
Telford. Vatley, M. A., B.Sc. viii.-1-312 pp. (A. & C. Bls.:k.) 
zj. —Though in no sense a strikingly original book, the volume 
provides a good, sensible course of elementary chemistry. The 
first fifty pages are taken up with an experimental introduction 
to tfio.se ftindament.al piinciples of physics without a knowledge 
of which no sound progress can be made in the study of che¬ 
mistry. The nielhod'of treatment is a compromise between the 
“ research ” or “ heuristic ” method and the old-fashioned plan 
of telling the pupil everything. Considerable use is made of a 
plan of rdprcsenti.ig the constitution of gases graphically; it 
may be that in the hands of a discreet teacher such a system 
would prove helpj;tl„; tut there is gr.tve danger that a student 
may get weirdly erroneous ideas of the shapes of molecules and 
atoms. Mr. Vatlcy follows the now usual plan of giving a 
summary and .set of questions at the end of each chapter. The 
book is well illustrated and clearly printed. Though there 
cannot be said to have b^cn any gieat need for a new elementary 
chemistry, we have .no doubt that the book will succeed in 
obtaining readers. 

Skertchly's Geology. By James Monckman, D.Sc, viii.+259 
pp. (jlurby.) 2s. —It is little more than a year ago” that we 
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had the ninth edition of this populat ptimet before us, and 
now here is a tenth edition. The present is little mote than a 
reprint of the edition*noticed last year. The only difference 
seems to be t^c addition of some cxaminalidn questions. 

lllscellaneoua. 

Laudale: a Hymn and Tune-Book for Use in Secondary 
Day Schools. 122 pp. (Black.) 2J. 6(/.—This compendium 
deserves to be very widely used. Welsh, French aiitd Uerman 
hymns are included in it, and some of the I’salms are, in whole 
or in part, intpxluccd anti .set to well-known Anglican chants. 
The musical portion of the work is of genuine worth, and avoids 
triviality in every respect. When possible, hymns from foreign 
sources have been matched with tunes of the same parentage, 
and the harmonisation of them all is of a very .solid, .simple but 
musicianly kind. Perhaps Oliver Wendell Holmes’s “Lord of 
all Being ” de.serves a better fate tharf to be set to the well- 
known but uninspired conipo-silion known as “ Mainrer,” and 
there is extant a much better tune to Charles W'eslcy’s “O for 
a thousand tongues to sing” than the one here selected, but 
with these two exceptions the work is valuable. A two-pait 
setting in tonic sol-fa accompanies each tunc. 

/•reehand Oraivinffiof Ornamenl. By John Carroll. (Burns 
•S: Oates.)" Is. 6d.- These examples (photographs) ate very 
well chosen and clearly printcvl. The iinalytical sketches whidn 
• accompany each example are useful and very good. One of 
the plates (No. 7) h.ts rather too elaborate a construction given, 
with it. 

7 'he Mai^ifiulation of the Jtrush as Af’plied to Desiqn. By 
Stanley Vhorogood, A.R.C.A. (I/)nd.) (Philip & Son.) - 
This volume consists of explanatory letterpress at the beginnihg 
followed by 48 pl.iles of illustrations. The style of the book 
.and its plates are excellent. The text explains the aim and object 
of bni-shwork, while plenty of ex.amples of its proper use and value 
arc given. All the remarks are sound, especially with regard 
to the sparing use of squarcil paper. The forms chosen from 
nature are particularly suitable to brushwork, and the application 
is simple, effective and sound. It is an admirable publication 
and .should be in the hands of all teachers- using the brush as a 
means of art education. 


SENIOR CAMBRIDGE LOCAL 
EXAMINATION, DECEMBER, iqoo. 

Revision Test Papers. - -No. 2. 

The following test papers cover the second half of the 
syllabuses, in the subjects selected for treatment, of the Senior 
Cambridge Local Examination of December next. The .sub¬ 
jects in which questions are given are t^ose offered fiy the 
largest number of candidates. 

The first series of tests deabng witfi tjie former parts of the 
syllabuses was published ininur September issue. » 

Copies of the papers in any of the subjects can be obtained in 
a form suitable for di.stribution in class. The reprinted papers 
are sold in packets of twenty-five at a cost of 6d. net for each 
subject. The papers may be ordered through a bookseller, or 
they may be obtained (post free) troiq the Editors of The 
School IVorlo, but ift the flatter case all orders must be 
prepaid. * 

Teachers who require other test papers are recommended to 
refer tto the list of papers, which are still available, enumerated 
in the advertisement pages qj the present issue. 


Rrithmetto. 


A. 


(1) Find the value of \ of os. 5d. -F -j of 17s. ajd. —of 
10s. lod. 


Simplify;— 

>6A I" 4 V’u 


31 +_®!V 


8?—S« ' 

(2) Find, to four places of decimals, the value of 

fi-34i -f- 2-^8 - 3 402) -F -0182. 

1‘ixpress in tons, cwt.s., &c., 

1-3682 of a ton -fitS-Sias of a cwt. + 8 232 of i lb. 

(3) A baker supplie<t72 kilogrammes of bread to a butcher 
in return for meal ; the prica of bread being 35 centimes per 
kilogtanime>Bnd thataofnneat I franc 20 centimes per kilo¬ 
gramme, how many kilogrammes of meat should he receive in 
retuin P 

(4) Four times the width of a rectangular field is equal to 
three times its fength ; if a man, walking at the rale o( 3J 
miles an hour, lake 12^ minutes to ctoss from one corner of the 
field to the opposite corner, how long will it take him to walk 
round the four sides of the field ? 

(5) A man bought 180 sheep at £\ 6s. 3d.*cach, and, after 
paying 15 per cent, on his outlay for maintenance, exchanges 
lliem for 21 cows, which he then sold at ;^I4 19s. each; what 
did he gain per cent, on hi.s expenditure ? 


B. 

(i) Allowing irflerest at 3 per cent, per annum, what sum of 
money will now discharge a debt of ^^614 17s. lOd. which 
becomes due 15 months hence ? 

(z) A founder contracts to supply Government with 1,250 
brass castings at an aVerpge cost of 3s. 4d. each. He reckons 
that if 4 per cent, ate condemned he will make 20 per cent, 
piolit on his whole outlay. Owing to the use of an impure 
alloy in making a certain number of them, 30 per cent, fait to 
pass the lequired test. How much does he lose by the contract ? 

(3) A cyclist starting on a tour of 233 miles re.solves to com¬ 
plete it in 7 d.ays. * On each of the first three days he rides 41J 
,miles. For the next three days he daily increases the time 
devoted to riding in the pioportion of 3:4, and %laily 
diminishes his speed in the proportion of 5: 3. What rale 
must he maintain on the last day of hi.s tour if he completes the 
journey in 3 hours 20 minutes ? 

(4) E<|uai incomits are derived from the investment of £$04 
and £i,\04 In two different stocks at 84 and 115 respectively ; 
if the dividend of the former .slock be 3 per cent, higher than 
that of the lower, find the total income from the two investments. 

Answers. 

A. (1) Ss ; f. (2) 17-5274 ; I ton >3 cwt. I qr.* 

(3) 21 kilogrammes. (4) 35 minutes. (5) I5g per 
cent. 

B. (i) /S92 13s. 4d. (2) j^20 16s. 8d. (3) 8 miles per hour. 

(4) £9(>- 


St. Lake. 

(1) Can you support the statement that .St. Luke was “an 
accomplished writer, a close oliservcr, an unassuming historian, 
a well-instructed pl-ysiciaii and a most faithful friend ?” 

(2) DiAw a map to illustrate the travels of St. Luke. 

(3) Say what you know about ThcophiUis. 

(4) St. Luke’s gospel has been described as pre-eminently 
“ the gospel of pardon and pity.” Ilow do you understand this 
statement ? 

(s) Relate .and discuss the parable of the Importunate Friend. 

(6) Was the Last Sttpper an ordinary Pa.ssover ? 

In what respects does it seem to differ ? 

(7) Describe the actual working of the law of Divorce among 
the jews and the teaching of Jesus about it. 

(8) Whtit were the chief sects of the Jews? and how is the 
hatred of the Jews for the Samaritans illustrated in this gospeb? 

(9) Tjanslate and comment iSpon :— 

(1) j)v (virel iruv rpiixuvra. 

( 2 ) olvov viov fis atTKofis leaivovs ^K’rfriov. 

(3) iAA’ ouK fvbftes rh TeAoi. 

(to) Translate the following passage with short notes:— 

'Ayatrrds 8< itrb TTjt (Turaryayijs tls aliitety- 

H/iDiyas. sreififpa Sc raS Slfswyos hr awfxonirt) stvperf 
Kal hpirrti's'ar aSrir irtpl aMfs. koI inffriis irdyio avrqi 
isrtrtfi7i<rft' rf sruptrf koI ipfiKty ainhv irapaxprjiea Sf ayturratra 
Si^xiyu avrais' 
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<. English Gra'.nniar and Composition. 

SVNTAX. 

(1) Discuss the ('ramnialicat correctness of the following 
sentences:— 

(a) Neither he nor they are confident ahout the trial. 

(i) You arc pooler than me.' 

(c) Uver so many pas.sengeis were killed. 

(rf) What do you think of my t)0.il sailing to-day f 

(2) Distinguish hetween the uses of the two Infmitivcs. 

(3) Explain the terin.s Ohjective Coitiplemeiil, kotained 
Object, I lepositional I’hrase, Indirect Qfrestion, (Jermid. 

(4) Enumciate the various uses of the prepositions e/'and /e. 

( 5 ) Explain the idiomatic expressions— 

(a) It c.ame 10 pass. 

(/i) Meihiiiks he is not well. 

(r) Sound so. 

(r/j Many a time. 

(e) I intended to have .spoken. 

(6) VVh.at aie the uses of a and//;e? Discuss their inclusion 
among the Adjectives. 

(7) Give a short account of the “Subjunctive" Mood and its 
u.ses in modern English. 

(8) For English Essay. (Time allowed, tiiree-<|uaiters of an 
hour). 

(o) Esprit dc Corps. 

(/') Thomas Carlyle. 

(f) “ Mens .Sana in corpore sano.” 

(1/) Consciiptiun. 

English History. 

(1603-1688.) 

Five questions only to be attempted. 

(1) At the end of James I.’.s reign a pamphleteer wrote, 
"Great B/itam is of less aicount than was little F.Hghtnd under 
(^ueen Elizabeih.” Explain and comment upon this statement. ' 

(2) Sketch the history of England either (a) during the period 
of Charles I.’s Personal Government, or (/■) from Naseby to 
Worcester. 

(3) Under what dilTcrent forms of goveril.nent did England 

pass between the death of Charles I. and the Kestoration? 
Account for the failure of the Commonw-ealth. ' 

(4) Show how the fear of I’uritaiiism and of koman Catho¬ 
licism influenced the course of English history during llie reign 
of Charles II... 

(5) Either (a) illustrate the history of the Stuart Peiiod from 
events which took place in the district where you live, or (b) 
sketch the growth of English colonies down to the Protestant 
Revolution. 

(6) Describe the geographical po.sition and illustrate the his¬ 
torical importance (during this period) of:— Augsburg, Benburb, 
Drumilog, Madras, Maidstone, Nexvport, Aymuegen, KhS, 

7 'ippei miiir, Westphalia. 

Geography,- 

Canada and Nkwfoondland ; General. 

(1) Draw a map of the Dominion of Canada. Insert the 
Laurentian river system, mark the positions of Montreal, 
Kegina, Calgary, New Westminster; and draw the rivers 
Mackenzie, Ath.ibasca, and Saskatchewan, and the Welland 
Canal. 

(2) Describe the route of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Account for its importance for the world in general and tlie 
I^ominion of Canada in particular. 

(3) Give an account of the clu>-f industries of Newfoundland. 

In what respecis is Tiinity Bay notewoithy ? ‘ 

‘ (4) Desciihe the vegetation of Canada, with especial reference 

to Nova Scotia. 

(5) Where and in what re.spects noteworthy are the fol¬ 
lowing:— St. George, Yale, Halifax, Winnipeg, Eiedeiicton, 
Chaudiere Falls, the Ujke Lands, Algoma, Sudbury. 

(6) Give an account of the navigation on tlfe Laurentian 
lakes. 

How is it that the river has not a delta ? 

(7) What are the conditions determining the amount of rain- 
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fall? Name (i) the most rainy, (ii) the rainless districts of the 
earth. 

(8) Give..i brief account of ocean wtrrents. What effect 
would the blocking wp of the Florida Strait have yin the British 
Isles 

(9) ^V^lence do wc import tobacco, teak, esparto grass, wool, 
cork, copper? 

(10) Construct a diagram to show the divergence of the 
Asiatic r.anges of muimiains from the Pamir plateau. 

As You Like It. 

(t) “One is apt to overlook Shakcspeare’.s secpndtiry charac 
tcis.” Discu.ss and illustrate this fully. Difes'the statement 
imply any fault in Shakespeare ? 

(2) Paraphrase carefully:— 

Why, who cries out on pride. 

That can therein tax any private party ? 

Doth it not flow as hugely a.s the sea. 

Till that the weary very means do ebb ? 

What woman in the city ilo I name. 

When that I say the city-woman bears 
The cost of princes on unwoithy shoulders ? 

Who can come in and say that I mean her. 

When such a one as she is, such is her neighbour ? 

Or what is he of basest function, 

That says his bravery is not on my cost, 

Thinking that I mean him, but ther-in suits 
His folly to tile mettle of ray speech ? ' 

There then ; how then ? what then ? let me see wherein 
My tongue hath wrongkl him ; if it do him right. 

Then he hath wrong’d himself; if he be free, 

' Why then my taxing like a wild-goose flies, 

Unclaim’d of .any man. 

It is not the fashion to .see the lady the epilogue; but it is 
no more unbaiid.some than to see the lord the prologue.t If 
true that good wine needs no bush, ’tis true that a good play 
needs no epilogue : yet to good wine they do use good hushes, 
and good plays prove the better by the help of good epilogues. 
What a case am I in then, that am neither a good epilogue, nor 
cannot insinuate with you in the behalf of a gnod play 1 

(3) Give prcn.sely the occasions of the following utterances, 
and explain how they show charact-;r:— 

Men are April when they woo, December when they wed ; 
maids are May when they are maids, but the sky changes when 
they ate wives. 

O Lord, Lord ! it is a hard matter for friends to meet; but 
mountains may be removed with earthquakes and so encounter. 

If ever you have looked tv' better days. 

If ever been where bells have knulled to church, 

If ever sat at any good man’s feast . . . 
h.t gciilleness my strong enforcciijent be. 

If ever thou remember’st not the slightest folly 
That ever love did make thee love into, 

Thou hast not loved. 

Hereafter, in a better world than this, 

I shall desire more love and knowledge of you. 

(4) Give the derivation and meaning of:— 

An, atomy, eke, napkin, umber, virtue, stanzo, saw. 

(5) Write a short sketch of the romance from which Shakes¬ 
peare derived his plot, and note the principal variations and 
additions which lie has made. 

^ French' 

(1) Compose .short sentences illustrating the meaning of— 
denii, nioitii, tiers, eentaine. 

(2) When does the French language use the present tense 
where the English language-uses the perfect ? Illustrate. 

(3) Give the rules of agreement of the past participles of 
verbs conjugated with ttre. Write ihejhird person plural of the 
present indicative and present dondiiional oi—acquirir, savoir, 
maudire, beire'. 

(4) Distinguish between autre and -autrui, queleonque and 
quiconquei, ehaque and chacun, que and quoi, with illustrative 
sentences. 

(5) When is si fulloweU (a) bf a present or imperfect 
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indicative, and (i) by a future or a conditional ? Give ex¬ 
amples. • 

(6) Translate into English ; 

_ A quatre lieues^e Blois, -i une hcure de la Ldire, dans une 
petite vail^ fort Basse, cntre dcs marais tangeux et un bois de 
grands clicnes, loin de t^utes les routes, on rencontre tout u 
coup un chateau royal, ou plulut raagique. On dirait que 
contraint par quelque janipc mysterieuse, un genie de I’Orient 
I'a enlev^ pendant une des millcs nuits, et I’a dcrobe aux pays 
du soleil pour le cacher dans ceux du brouillard avec les amours 
d’un beau prince. Ce pa|ais est enfoui comme un tr^sor ; mnis 
a ses d^mcs bleus, h ses elegants minarets, arrdhdis sur de 
larges murs ou clanccs dans I’air, a ses longues teirasscs (|ui 
dominent les bois*. . . . on se eroirait dans les royaumes ile 

Bagdad si Ift murs noirSis et da cnuleur melancultque du ciel 
n’atlestaient pas un pays pluvieux. 

(7) Translate into French ; 

The late Sir Rose Price had the curious experience, during 
his trip through the Rocky Mountains, of catching a trout and 
cooking it while it was still at the eijd of Ins line. Sir Rose 
fourfd a geyser so close to the stream wheie he was fishing that, 
when he happened to hook (attiaper) trout at that spot, he 
simply jerked (faire. sautei) it out of the cold water into the hot, 
and it was eaten ten minutes afterwards. 

(8) “Athalie.” 

(a) Translate Art 4, Scetie III., 11 . 4-10; Act 4, Scene VI., 
II. 15-23 : Act 5, Scene V., II. 1-12. 

(l>) Write a plot of the hrst two Acts of the play, and 
. quote any five or more consecutive lines. 

(9) “ Colomba." (References to Pitt Press Edition.) 

{a) Translate p. 51,• 11 . yS; p. 75, II. 5-13; p. 91, ff. 
17-27. 

(/') Explain tirn la lattgue de c&td, d sa veillh, la mhuf^c 
du consul. 


Euclid. 

(1) Atiy two sides of a triangle are together greater than the 
thiid side. 

Find a point in a given straight line the sum of whose 
dist-mces from two given p lints is the least possible. 

(2) Construct a p.uallelogram eipial to a given triangle and 

having an angle equal to a given angle. , 

(3) If a straight line be t^ivided into any'lwo parts the square 
on the whole line is equal to the sum of the squares on the two 
parts together with twice the rectangle contained by the two 
parts. 

Divide a straight line into two parts so that the dificrcnce 
of the sipiurcs on the whole line and on one of the parts may he 
equal to five times the rectangle containeil by the two parts. 

(4^ The angles in the satne segment ol a circle are equal. 

ABCD is a square inscribed inside a circle and P is any 
point on the arc AB of the circumference; DP meets the 
saiigenl at A in E and BP meets CA produced in, F'; show 
that AE is equal to Ml. 

(5) If a straight line touch a circle, and from the point of 
contact a straight line be drawn cutting the circle, the angles 
w'hich this line makes with the tangent are equal to the angles 
in the alternate segments of the circle. 

Two circles touch externally at A and BAG in a straight 
line drawn through A to meet the circles in B and C; if BD 
and CE be parallel chords, one in each circle, show that DE 
passes through A. _ 

(6) In a given circle inscribe a regular hexagon. 

Describe a circle' which shall cAt the‘sides oF an 
equilateral triangle in six points which shall he the angular 
points of a regular hexagon. * 

(7) Similar triangles ar) to one another^n the duplicate ratio 
of their homologous sides. 

ABCD is a quadrilateral and points E, F, G, II are 
taken in the sides AB, AD, CB, CD, so that AE equals AB, 
AF equals ^ AD, CG equals -j CB, ClI equals J CD ; then the 
parallelogram EFUG is equal to fdur-ninthsof the quadrilateral. 

(8) If a straight line be perpemUcular to each of two inter¬ 
secting straight lines at lhei|^ point or intersection, it is per- 
pchdicular to the plane in which they are. , 

If a point be equidi»tant from the angular points of a 
square and not in the plane of the square, the straight line 
joLnIbg it with the intersection of the diagonals of* the square 
IS perpendicular to the plane of th^square. 


Algebnu^ 

(1) Divide (2a: — 3v-l-aa)’—{atby a?—ajr-fs; and 

find the L.C.M. of {d‘—2a)j^^2x 

-(a®- i), and (a*—3(i-f2)a:*-(2«*—4<i-l-l)a:-+*fl’-a. 

(2) . If ar,, a-, are the roots of the" equation, a:’-|-^a:-l-y=o, 

find in terms of ^ and 4 thc^alue of ^—n + rA —• 

{p+x'i) iP+x^r 

• Form lj)e equation whose roots are and afi'—w,*. 

(3) If — — each of these ratios is equal to 

6 / h+d+f 

If = 3 P+^s-x _ 3g -(- aar -_y 

4(' •4a 4^ ’ 

then Jr(3a -V 3 i 5 — (t) -f — r) = i{« -f d —5<-). 

(4) Find the arithmetic, geometric and harmonic 'means of 

two positive quantities ami show that the geometric mean 
is also the geumetiic mean of the arithmetic and harmonic 
means. • 

The arithmetic mean of two^unibers is to the geometric 
mean as 13 is to 12, and the dilTcrciice of their geometric and 
harmonic means is yv > bnd the numbers. 

(5) Solve the equations:— * 

(i.) .T^-3a-3/--^ 13 ; j xjf - 9y= - - 156 ; 

(ii.) (j:-F2)"-f;S>-l-2^/>-l-SJt'+7=:0 : 

(iii.) jr''-9y--l-230:—15 = 0, when one root exceeds another 
by 2. 

(6) Find the number of combinations of tt things taken r at 
a time ; and .show that this is the same as the number of them 
taken « - r at a time. 

In how many ways can 3 prizes be given to 30 boys, 
there being no ressrietjon^s to the number of prizes a boy may 
receive ? 

(7) Assuming the truth of the Binomial Theorem when the 
imle.x is positive, prove it to be true when the index is 
negative. 

Prove that 

\ . 3 ;i 4. '•• 5 . I , S-6 

(8) Prove that loga A . log^, a- = l. 

Find log 3 and log 7 having 

3-0124154 and log 1323^3-1215598. 

(9) An infinitia series is convergent 
fixed term the ratio of each term to the preceding terra is 
nunffrically less than some quaniity which is itself numerically 
less than unity. 

Is the series whose term is convergent or 

divergent ? , 

Answers. 

(I) 3('^■+•;); fa.r+(<i-H)J[(«-l)a:-a] [(-.-2 )j:-(<i-i)]. 

(2) (LlAt; x--{p--2i{-pejp--Aq)x-p{p^~2q\ _ 

'I 

( 4 ) 4 . 9 - (S) ('•)«. 3'= + 4 ; (li.) -2 or -3; 

(iii.) I, 3, 5. (6) 27,000. (8) log 3 == -4771214, 

log 7 - 8450980. (9) a: < I, conv. ; a: = or >• I, div. 


I 

V 


-==3fl 


given that log 1029-..^ 
if from and after some 


JUNIOR CAMBRIDGE LOCAL 
EXAMINATION, DECEMBER, 1900. 

RevlBion Test Papers.—No. 2 . 

Two revision test papers in the ten most commonly offered 
subjects of the Junior Cambridge Local Examination in 
December, 1900, have been prepared for The ScitooL Woriji 
by teachers of experience. Tfce second of these is here printM ; 
the finft appeared in our September number. * , 

Copies of the papers in any of the subjects can be obtained in 
a form suitable for distribution in class. The reprinted papers 
are sold in packets of twenty-five at a cost of fid. net for each 
subject. The papers may be ordered through a bookseller, or 
they may b% obtained (post free) from the Editors of THE 
School Worlp, but in the latter case all orders mml be 
prepaid. 
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Teachers requiring Ollier similar papers are refeireil^to a list 
of these still available giv<Jn in the advertisement pages of the 
present issue. 

Arithmetic. 

A. 

(1) Eind the Greatest Common Me.asure of the two nunihers 
.six thousand and one and ten thoiis'^nd dine hundred and forty- 
three. • 

( 3 ) Simply ( 4 ,; -1- 2 ,",) ( 5 i'; -1- 

(3) Kinil the cost of 6 tons 5 cwt. solbs. of sugar at /’i is. 
per cwt. 

(4) A live-franc piece is two-and-a-ha'f milliiiietrcs thick ; 

how many pieces must be placed, ihefone on the other, to iinake 
a pile one metre high ? ' ' 

What will be the value of the pile in pounds sterling if 25 
francs eqn.1l £ 1 ? 

(5; Divide the sum of 2-4508 and 1-448 by the difference 
between 5-4301 and I-8201. 

(6) Emd the simple inleretii on £414 los. for 1 yeai 8 months 
at 2j per cent, per annum. 


-4i) 


B. 

(1) Simplify:— 

(1.) 3.(1 of -954 of -428571 of os. 3d. 

fii ) I Q ~ s * y 15 

(2) It is estimated that 8 cubic metres of air should be allowed 
to any one person for proper respiration ; what is the lengtii of a 
hall designed to hold 135 people if its height be 3 nietics 75 
centimetres ami its wkbh 8 metres 64 centimetres ? 

(3) A man bought a horse and ckrt ,for ;;^42 ; if he sell the 
horse for /'25, at what price must he sell the cart so as to gain 
15 per cent, on his outlay? 

(4) If money invested in 3 per rent. Consols give 2.J per cent, 
after paying lod. in the pound income tax, what is the price of 
Consols ? 

{5) A walks to a place at the rale of 4' miles an hour ; at 8 
miles from his destination he mecis H and turns luck with him 
(walking at B’s rale) for a mile. If A is half aii-hour late at his 
destination, what is B’s rate, and <it what rate should A luve 
walked after parting with B .so as to arrive at the proper time ? 
Answers. 

A. (1) 353- (2) tV’i- (3) /'31 (4)400; C80. 

( 5 ) I oS. (6) 19s. ii^d. 

B. (I) (i.) 13s. lojd. ; (ii ) i",. (2) 33', metres. (3) £ 236 s. 

(4) 115. (5) miles per hour ; 6 miles per hour. 


St. Luke. 

(1) Say what you know about the date and design ami author 
of St. Luke’s gospel ? 

(2) Describe the Tempt.ation in the Wilderness'? 

(3) What miracles happened at Capernaum and at Jerii.saleiii 
according to this gospel ? 

(4) Give some account of Herod the Great and liis nearer 
relatives. 

(5) What are llie main features of the geog-aphy of Valestine, 
and how was it politically divided in the time of Jesus ? 

(6) (five a careful compaiison of the Sermon on tlic Mount 
as recorded by St. Luke and St. Matthew. 

(7) Explain the isarable of the Vineyard, and descrilie the 
circumstances attending its recital. 

(8) What do you understand by the following :— 

(a) This man began to build, but was not able to finish. 

(M In your patience possess ye your souls. 

(4 Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of. 

(i/) He is not a God of the dead but of the living. 

• Acts of the Apostles. 

• .. 

, (l) RelSte the circum-stances of Paul’s first visit to Antioch, 
an^ifiive the main points of his great speech. 

(*) How did Paul dissuade the people of I.ystra from wor¬ 
shipping him ? 

(3) VVhy and when did Paul and Barnabas separate? 

(4) What were the relations of the Jews of Thessalonica with 
Paul ? 

(5) Under what circumstances did Paul carry on his work in 
Corinth ? What were the leading characteristics of that city ? 


(6) “The Jews and the Greliks dwelling at Ephesus.” D*e- 

scribe the city of Ephesus as far as it comes into the narrative 
of the Acts of the Apostles, and say what kind of work St. Paul 
was able to dx> there. g 

(7) Draw a map .slewing the position of Pergatijps, Athens, 
Thessalonica, Tarsus, Philadelphia, Beraea. 

(8) Explain and give the context :~ 

(i) “The prince of life (2) “a lawful assembly 
(3) “desired favour against him (4) “could not see for 
the glory of that light(5) “a ringleader of the sect of the 
Nazarenes (6) “of that way.” 

English Gramniap. 

AnAI.YSIS and CO.\fPC)SITION. , • 

< 

(1) Distinguish between a I’hrase and a CHuse. Classify the 
phrases in the passage given for analysis in Question 5. 

(2) Explain the terms -Indirect Object, Connate Objective, 
Complement, Absolute Phrase. 

(3) Make a Complex sentence containing a Noun clause, an 
Adjective clause and an Adverbial clause. The Adjectival 
cl.ause is to be dependent on some word in the Noun clause, 
and the Adverbial clause on some word in the Adjectival 
clause. 

(4) Correct the following sentences and give your reasons for 
doing so 

(a) He wants his hair cutting. 

(/«) Onr casualties arc less than I thought. 

(r) Whom did he say spoke ? 

(</) He is one of those who never intefjeres with what they 
have not the control of. 

' (S) Analyse, in labular form-— ■ 

Ad.am, now ope ihiniTeyes, and first behold 
The effects which Ihy original crime hath wrought 
In some to sprirg from thee, who never touched 
The excepted tree, nor wiih the Snake conspired, 

Nor sinned thy sin, yet from that sin derive 
Corruption to bring forth more violent ileeilS. i 

(^) Give examples of the various sounds of a in our language ; 
also those of ch and onpA. 

(7) Devote half an hour to the writing of an essay on one of 
the following subjects 
h'ire Brigades. 

Lord Kober's. „ 

“ Little strokes fell great oaks.’-’ 

As You Like It. 

(1) How do you account for the sudden disappearance of 
Adam from the scene ? 

(2) Write short characters of Ro.salind, Celia, Touchstone, 

Silvius an<l Phebe, and quote what you think their most., 
characteristic speeches. *' 

(3) Critici.se the sudden conversion of Oliver. 

(4) Give the derivation and meaning of 

VillalVi, toy, reck, quip, sad, passiop, nice, many, meed, 
fell, damask, counter, cope, censure, burden. 

(5) Write a note on the use of “his” in Shakespearean 
English. 

(6) What is a masque? Descrilie the one which occurs in 

this play, and mention any others, fttmous in literature, which 
you remember. , 

English History. 

(1603-1688.) 

Five questions onty to be attempted. 

(1) Set foith the reasons of the 1 quarrel between either (a) 
Charles I.'and the Long Parliament,'ttr (i) the Long Parliament 
and the New Model. 

(2) Tell the story of any notable Scotsman or Irishman who 
played a great part in English affairs during this period. 

(3) Write a brief biography of Oliver Cromwell. 

(4) Name the chief minibters of Charles II., and explain the 
circumstances under wh'ich each lost office. 

(5) Mention any poem (contem|^rary‘. if possible) dealing with 

English history during this period. Quote some of the pMim 
(not more than ten lines) and add an account of the episode 
which forms the subject of the poem. « 

(6) Write down in three colomns:—(a) the subjoined place- 
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names ; {/>) ihe position of the places ; (c) some event connected 
with them during this period. " 

Bothwell Brtg^, Chatf^rove, Crof’nJy, J)over, Dunkirk, Hull, 
Newbury, New Plyumuth, Netting ham, Pathminear 

Geography. 

Dominion oi'' Canada and Newfoundland ; 

Gknekai.. 

(l) Draw a map of the Dominion of Canada, .and insert:— 
(i.) The provinces and their capitals ; (ii.) The St. ^jiwrcnce ; 
(hi.) Thf chief ports; (iv.) The Camadian I'acitic l\<iilw.ay : 
(v.) The mountaiiurangcs. 

{2) What atp the minetaj resources of the Dominion 

Name the chief steamship lines to England. 

(t) Describe the surface of Newfoundland, and coiiipate its 
climate with that of the Dominion. 

(4) Where and for what noteworthy are Ottawa, Winnipeg, 
h'ort V«rk, Esipiimalt, Toronto ? 

Account for the fogs oil Newfounilhtnd. 

(5) , (live an account of the wheat culture in C.inada. 

(0) What are the chief miner.ils of Wales ? 

(7) What arc the piincipal products of Italy, India, lir.a/il, 
Sweden, New South Wales .> 

(S) Write a short account of tides. 

(9) What are the chief factius in determining the climate of a 
country ? 

(10) Explain the terms—isothermal lines,/ones of vegetation, 
steppc.s, antipodes, zsiiith. 


Firench. ^ 

s 

(1) Tran.sl.ate into English ; 

Pendant le bal, dans la foulc, les assassins s’.apiirochercifl 
dc lui par derrierc, du cote oil il n'etait pas accomnagne, et il 
refut un coup de pistolet dan.s le llanc gauche. I Is s'eloignereiit 
aussitot. , Ir<i salle (ut lemplie de liimee, et des cris ie])<'les, 
“ Au fell ! ail feu ! " tiugmenlercnt la confu»ion. I.e roi, ]>ar^un 
niouvement c|u’il fit au monu nt oil il fut frap])e, ai.iit derange 
Ic boulct ()ui devait le luer sur la place. Il s’alfaisa cependant 
sur le banc. Il oidonna .uissitol gu’on fermiit toutes les jHirtes. 
Neuf des conjuri's ihaieiit encore aupres de lui. Le r«i, dans ce 
moment, montra un grand courage et imc ej;alc gi'neiosite; 
ail ayant demaiuk’ si I’lisvissin etait arrele, et ayarit appns 
qu'il ne I’etait pas cncoie : “ Dieu veuilU," dit il, “qu’on ne le 
trouve pas.” 

(2) Parse the words in italics in Ihe abo\e e.\tracl. 

(3) Tran-slate :—She gave it to him. Are they talking of il ! 
They spoke ol it to us. They have sent them to us. 

(4) Give five nouns that have ditfereiit meanings according to 
' their gender ; add the Isnglisl^ 

(5) Wiile the third pcison plural of the present indi¬ 

cative, future, pluperfect indicative, and present subjunctiic 
of^aller, vivre, .\ervir, se taire. • , 

(6) Translate into ttench : 

Bonaparte’s soldiers were permitted to jest with him. 
When he commanded in Italy, as he rode by a company of 
grenadiers, he saw among them a man of very small stature, 
and said to him : “You ate very short for a grenadier.” The 
soldier replied, “ If generals were chosen by their height, you 
would not be one of them.” • 

(7) “ Colomba.” (References to Pitt Press Edition.) 

(a) Translate- p. 52, II. t8-24 ; p. 67, 11 . 25-33 ; p. 105, 

11.7-14. , 

(i) Explain —tm rompte. a reipler, ini crime de faux, a 

califoitrckon proscrit. 

(8) “ Kemi cn Angleti^rre.” (I'fl:fe)^t)ces to Pitt Press 

Edition.) < « 

(a) Translate—p. 43, II. 1-12; p. 47, 11 . 21-27; p. 66, 

II. 18-28. 

(b) Explain— Voir du pays ; Combien kaient fondki ; 

Que itgni/ie? and Mats il ii’eii fut run. 

Euclid. 

(f) De^ne a right angle, parallel straight lines itnd a rhombus. 

(21 The straight lines which join the ends of two equal and 
parallel straight lines, towards the same parts, ate themselves 
equal^Dd parallel. 

(3) If the square on onq side of«a Irianglc be equal to the 

No. 23, V^L. ai] 


squares on the other two sides, the angle contained by these two 
sides is a right angle. • •• 

(4) Divide a straight line into two parts so that the rectangle 
contained by the whole and one part may be equal to the square 
on the other part. 

(5) If two circles touch each other externally) the straight 
line joining theiracentres passes through the point of contact. 

(6) In equal circles anglest either at the centres or at the 
citQimferences, which stand on equal arcs, are equal. 

(7) Inscribcti circle in a given triangle, 

(8) If two triangles have their angles respectively equal 
they are similar, iin^ those sides which are opposite the equal 
angles arc homologous. 

(9) AB, CD intersect at J-v, so that AE is equal to EC and 
BE to DE ;,then AC js parallel to BD. 

(10) Describe an equilatcinl triangle having its vertex at a 
given point ami its base lying along a given straight line. 

(11) Show that any circle concentric with the inscribed circle 

of a triangle ciKs off equal chord.s from its sides (produced if 
necessaiy) “ 

Thence show that if the ciicumscribcd and inscribed circles 
of a tri.ingle be concentric the tri.snglc is equilateral. 

(12) (I ks the point of intersection of the ;»rpendiculars of a 
tri.ingle ; if AD Se produced to E so that DE equals DO, show 
that the citcic circiwnscribing the triangle passes through E. 


Algebra. 

A. 

(1) Prove that ah — ba for all values of a and b. 

Multiply logc(jier jt-Nj, a-- 1 a'-, i- -a.iq-a- and — 

(2) 11 jc — — 3> J' — 2 — 3, find the value of 

2V(:^' + 4 r- 2 '-)+ D'f).-. 

* - / + 3 ' 

(3) Find the L.C.M. of 3A*-Hojf —8, 2A--F3jr-20 and 
6.i--i9A-t-io. , 

Simplify : - 


f'c-J [ 


3.7(0 -/') 


S(<'-t''')^ 3 ( 


.1 -f 


2(77- I"! 

a‘+MjJ 


r^a - b)' 

L3i7(rf-I b) ' s(c/* 

(4) Solve the equations ; - 

(i.).^( 4 .t-s) + ' ' 

5 4 3 

(li.) 2x~7y-} il'- 4 -r + 9 

- 3: 

(111.) ^ 6 a - 3. 

Sx - 2 7 .H 4 

(5) A cyclist rides 60 miles more in a fortnight than he did 
in the previous week, but his average daily ride for the fort¬ 
night W.IS 2 miles less than it was for the axek ; how many 
miles has he ridden in the three weeks? 


B. 


(6) Explain the meaning of a‘' and ii ‘ 

Find the square root of a -f- H-2( a" — • > | - 1. 

• a \ a/ 

(7) .SoTve the equations : — 

(i.) -S + ^^ 7 - 12-7 
(ii.) 3 .t+?^ 2 , 2 ^-f 3 =.i 3 . 

J' 

(8) F'ind the .sum of n terms of a geometrical progression 
whose first term is unity and whose cominon ratio is r. 

Sum the following series — 


(i.) ^ 5 d" 


to 12 terms; 


(ii.) . . . . Jo 6 terms and to infinity. * 

,3 9 27 

(9) If hC^ denote the number of combinations of » things r • 
together prove that «+,Cc=*«Cr-f kC,--,. 

Find the number of. way.s in which a mixed hockey team 
containing 6 ladies and 5 gentlemen can be chosen from 10 
ladies and 8 gentlemen. 

(10) Find the general term in the expansion of (1 — 2jr)~’' 

If (■„, <•,, C; - • • • arc the coefficients of corresponding 
powers of x in the expansion of (i-Fx)" find the value of 

c,+2('j-F3c,-F .... 


L 1. 
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Answers, 

aV « (2) 9 (3) (j 3-4 (2-»- - 5 ) (J-^ 2) : 

(4) (>•) -3: (ii.) -I ; (iii.) -3 or -7. 

(S) 336 mih-i. (6) <z’ 4 J• ( 7 ) ('■) 21 ; 

;r=l or /' ,v - 2 or 1?. (8) (i.) iiG; (ii.) si?,?*; 5,'. 

3 «.l 4 . ' 729 2 

(9) 11760. (10) (rf I)2'u.'', //2*‘ ' 


PRELIMINARY CAMl^Rirxii: LOCAL 
EXAMINATION, DECKMHICR, ^goo. 

Revision Test Papers. No. 2 . 

Copies of (he followinp; pspers can be oblcfincd in a fuini 
suitable for distribution in class. T.irlicul.ii's as to price .iml 
how copies may be obtained will be found on p. 429. 

t 

irithnietic. 

(1) Multiply three bandied and two thoh.sand six hundred 
and .seventy-nine by live thousand ami ninety-seven. 

(2) Divide 6s. lOjil. by 45 (by short division). 

(3) Keiluce 0 tons 13 cwt. i cp. lylb.s. to ourfees. 

(4) (i.) Kind the continued product of Xi, >ii 3|?. 

(it.) Divide the sum of 7-J and 5I by 7-,). 

( 5 ) Sublr.act 7 93842 Irom 17-349, and divide -010542 b\ 

3-012. , ' 

(6) Kind by Practice the value of 546 ^^ro.ss of pens at 13s. 5]d. 
per ;;ross. 

(7) A contractor employs 25 workmen for three weeks; he 

pays 9 cif them at the rate of 4 francs 75 centimes per day, .and 
the re.st 3 franc 25 centimes per d ly. \Vhal sj'm must he pay 
in all at the end of the three weeks ? (.\ week -.-6 days.) 

(8) If it cost .^9 5s. 4d. to c.irpct a room whose thair contains 
278 -rjti.rro feet, how many square feet are there in one which 
c.in be carpeted for £11 4s. 8d. ? 

(9) What is the simple interest on .^157 lOs. for 3 years at 
2\ per cent, pel annum ? 

(10) A recUngular cistern 10 1 feet lon^;, bj feet wide and 
5 feet deep conlains 262i cubic feel of water; what ij the depth 
of the water ? 

(••) is invested in 5.} per cent, ordinary stock at 77 ; 

what is the income obtained f 

If die stock be sold when the price has risen to S2j, what 
will be gained by the transaction ? 

(12) At an election 48 per cent, of those entitled to vole 
voted for one candidate ami 35 per cent, for the .second candi 
date; 1,105 voters did not vote at all. How many voles did 
eacli candidate receive? 

Answcis. 

(i) 1,542,754.863. (2) £3 15s. Sjd. (3) 239056. 

(4) ('■) 24; (11.) (5) 9.41058; -0035. (0) £367 8s. 3d. 

(7) 1705 fr. 50 c. (8) 367 sq. ft. (9) £12 19s. lOjd. 

(10) 4 ft. (11) £250-, £230. (12) 3,120 .and tj,275. 

Bt. Luke. 

(t) On what occasions did Jesus foretell his sufferings and 
death in the ihiid year of Ins ministry? 

(2) Whit Were ihe le.ading events of the c.treer of fesus after 
he finally left Galilee? 

(3) Diaw a map to show the position of Cie-area, Philippi, 
Bcihsaida, Capernaum, Chora^in, Jericho, Bethlehem and 
Samaria. 

^(4) Explain the chief doctrines of the Pharisees and account 
for the denunciations of them uttitred by Jesus. 

(5) Relate in your own words the parable of the Prodigal 
^dn, and point out the lessons it teiyihes. 

(6) Which of the Seven Last Words are peculiar to the gospel 
of M. Luke? 

(7) Explain the relations between the Jews and the Sama¬ 

ritans, and the reasons for the projihecy of the destruction of 
Jerusalem. ' 

(8> Exp ain and give the context 

(1) Strive to enter in at the stra 3 gale. 


{2) Let your loins be girdefe about. * 

(3) And when thou ail converted strengthen thy brethren. 

(4) Ye are as graves winch appear not. 

Exodus. 

(1) Dcxrrilie the call of Moses prr paratory to the Giving of 
the Law. 

(2) Who were Nadab, Abihu, Hur, and “ his minister Joshua ?” 

(3) Relate the circumstances of Aaron’s fall and death. 

(4) What did the removing of the Tabernacle signify? 

(5) “The first of the first fruit thy land thou shall bring 

into the IkSisc of the Lord thy God.” Say what wa'i implied 
by this command. , 

(6) What was the Lord’s pruclamaticm of his own jiharacter ? 

(7) Again.sl what special sin were the Israelites warned? 
Why was the warning so emphatic ? 

(8) Who .ire staled to h.ive seen the Lord? In what way did 
.Moses .show the solemnity of that interview ? 

{9) E*plaii), giving the context:— , 

“ A ianii llowing with milk and honey.’’ 

“A still-necked people.” 

“ I’eiadvenlure I shall make an atonement.” 

Grammar. 

A( ciiiEMCK : Cg.Mi'Osn io.n. 

(1) Wh.al is meant by Inflexion.'’ Kor what purposes are 
fi.) Adjectives, (li.) Veibs inflected ? 

(2) Give the [ilnials ot -chimney, chief, leech, ruljy, scarf, 

and the masculine foiiiis corresponding to- witch, duchess, 
I'.iecc, abbess, she. _ • 

What is llie diflerence belwetn Gender and Sex ? 

(3) Compare—good, beantilul, Icndtr, liot, well, holy, nearly. 
\Vhal Adjecliics cannot be compared ? 

(4) Give the first person pluial, past tense, and the past jiar- 

liciplc of each of these verbs—fly, flow, flee, teach, awake, 
rise. ' I 

Cjive the piescnt paiticiplc of- singe, oflei, deny, note, be. 

(5) How are adverbs cl.assilicd 

(6) Define One. 

Explain the c.i.se of e.vcli noun and pronoun in the following 
pass.igeIt is said that the frozen Norwegians, 611 the fiisl^ 
sight of roses, lUred^not touch what they conceived were trees 
budding with file.” 

(7) Composition. Passage for Keproduclioii. 

The Wreck oj Ihe “ Koyal Charter^ 1859 (Epiiode). * 

T went to bed at eleven, and lay there till I heard Captain 
Withers say to a lady, “ I shall lake your child : come directly.” 
There was some answer to this, and Captain Withers ,^id, 
“No, directly: there is no linn* to be lost.” His voice had 
awakened me, and I jumped out of bed. I heard it was half¬ 
past two o’cloi^. I then fell the ship ;is if rubbing along tbp 
ground : tind then there were three or foi^ violent concussion.s. 

I immediately ran up into the u[>per saloon. 1 found ladies and 
gentlemen in the greatest stale of consternation., Mr Hodge, 
the clergyman, was there ; and they all prayed together, I 
went up to look foi my nurse and child. The saloon was so 
ciammed that there was no chance of my being able to find my 
child there. I eventua(|y found them. The bumping of the 
ve.ssel continued, and increased in rapidity and violence ; and 
water began to come in in all directions, so that I was perfectly 
wet through for hours before I left the shiii. I do not know 
what hour it>vvas wh#n I jumped overboard ; but the man who 
saved me told me it was half-past seven. 1 was on deck when 
the vessel split. I was knocked down by the waves; and I 
saw Captain Taylor lying on the ^eck, where he had been 
knocked down by a wave. He had a rope round his waist, and 
a log tied to the end of it. I said, “ O Captain Taylor, what a 
fearful scene this is 1 ” He did not reply. Another wave came 
in on me. I flung of! my great-coat, and jumped overboard. 

I got hold of a log of woud, but was washed off it twice, t 
was washed to the rock, add grasped the weed, but was twice 
washed away with wetM in my. hand;. 1 was carried in a 
third time, and two or three men caught me by th£' points of 
Ihe fingers, and prevented me from being carried out agaib. 
A man, named Robert Lewis, had me cairied to his house, 
where I was treated with the greatest kindness by him and his ^ 
wife. My little daughter and also her nurse were lost. 
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Marmion. 

(1) Give the substance of “ De Wilton’s Ilistor)-.’’ 

(2) Explain fully ibe allusions in; — • 

- Temiienne, 

where Englni^’s king in lenguer lay. 

O, Douglas, for thy leading wand ! 

Fierce Randolph, for thy speed ! 

Brian Tunstall, stainless knight. 

’Twas levelled when fanatic Brook 
The fair cathedral storm’d and look. V 

More.^Stinds, and Denny, pass’d the joke. 

Efd De Clar*o„stont^Glnster’s FJarl. 

(3) Who were:—St. Chad, St. Thoin.ns of Canterbury, Harry 
Hotspur, Uawain Douglas, Dacre, Stanley ? 

(4) What do you know of :• -St. F’illan’s Messed well, Tan- 
tallon* Taniwoith, Twisel Bridge, Dunkeld, Whitby, Raby, 
Norham ? 

Give the meaning of : -Kastiorv, basnet, portcullis, bla¬ 
zoned, scallop shell, barti/an, gouts, targe, tunnel, broach, 
scutcheon, aves. 

English History. 

(1603-1688.) 

Five question t on/y to he attrmftled. 

• 

(1) Tell the story of either (a) The Bisho|).s’ Wars er (h) 

Monmouth’s Insurrection. • • 

(2) Write a life of either Ralc^i or Blake or Prince Rupert. 

(3) Fixplain why (piarrels between King and Parliament aroje 
in the icigu of either (u) lames I. or {b) (..'Itatles IT. 

(4) Give an account of the circumstances which led to either 
(a) the exiyulion of Charles I. oi (h) the deposition of James II. 

(5) Over wh.at territories did Ch.arles II. bear rule which aic 
not included among yhc dominions of Queen Victoria Which 
of the Stuart Kings of England were ancestors of the tjuccn ? 

(6) Where arc the following pl.aces, and with what events arc 

they associated during this period t—Hombay, Jtrogheda, Dunbar, 
Gioticeitei'Naieby, New yorh, J'hiiif>haugh, Doeheile,^eit^eiiioor, 
IVoreester, , • 

« 

Geography. 

* Grk.VI' BltlTAtN, 

(t) On a map of England and Wales insert—The Downs, 
Plynlimnion, St. Bees lle.td, The Needles, Rivers Severn and 
Nen, Liverftool, York, Bcilford, Hull, Plymouth, Birmingham, 
Carlisle, Taunton. • 

(2) Name a tributary of each of these rivers - Thames, York¬ 

shire Ou.se, Trent, Severn; and a town in Essex, Lanark, 
Sutherland, Westmoreland. * • 

(3) Mention one place in Great Britain famous for the making 
of (a) cotton, {h) woollen goods, (<) lace, (il) needles, (e) straw 
hats, (/) razors, (?■) pens. 

In what counties are most sheep found ? 

(4) Where are the following, and for what are they noted— 
Cardiff, Leeds, Aberdeen, Reading, Crewe ? 

(5) Name the counties of Wales ihatHre maritime. 

(6) Which are the chief fishing ports in Great Britain ? 

(7) What railways connect London with (i) York, (2) 

Harwich, (3) Exeter, (4) Bradford ? * • 

(8) Give a shoit account of (a) The Lake District of 
England, or (/') The New Forest, or ^c) The Fen District. 

^French, , 

(l) Give the feminine oi—Sec, cruel, faux, doux,/oif, and 
the masculine of— femme, stciir, dnesse, fuhlique, emhan- 
ieresse. 

(a) Turn into French : 

(a) This French lady’s blue Jlre'ses are beautiful ; {fi) 
His son’s horse is black; (r) The laigest of those books is 
mine. • ’ * 

(3) Give in words the French for : • 

I am twelve and a half years old. The 27th of July. 
Number 91. Page 8a James 1 . James IV. quarter. 
Two-thirds. The year 1900. 

(4) Write the iiltst person, singula* of the present and future 


indicative ot— avoir, tire, quitter, and finir. What ls_ the 
French for—They are having ; I havtf bfeen ; We were leaguing; 
Have yon finished ? 

(5) Wtite in full the imperfect indicative of dire and voir. 

(6) Translate into English: 

Petit Fritz ! Pouniuoi as-tu quittd I’Atsace, le joH pays oil 
tu « nc, la maisen de ton p^re, au toil (roof) dechaume (thatch), 
ail jardinet fieuri ? , . . • • 

Varce qn’ils ont /ris I'Alsace ! parce qii’ils ont tud grandpire 
et grand’m^re^ parce qua papa est en prison 4 Strasbourg et 
que maman est morte de douleur. 

Je suis orphelii^ct «eul au monde ! /ir»orV en France : le* 
Frani;ais sont hoiis. J’iiai 4 Paris trouver leur chef et je lui 
dirai; je suis un pauvre petit Alsacien sans un sou et j’ai faim, 
sccourcz-mei. • • 

(7) Parse the words in italics in tjuestion 6. 

(8) Tran.slaie into French : 

Where have you spent (passer) the holidays ? I went first 
into the couiilty and saw the green fields and the beautiful 
trees. Sometimes I went for a drive in the carriage, but I much 
preferred riding on horseback. After a fortnight father took ns 
to the se.a.side. 

(9) “Keiiii en Anglelerre.” (RefererfCes to Pitt Press 
Edition.) 

(a) Translate— 

p. 46, II. 15-21; p. 50, II. 21-28; p. S 3 i !!• 
14-23. 

(/') Explain : 

De chez nous ; tie sont phis de ee monde ; d la nuit 
lombante ; afse. taitse. 

'Euclid. 

Part I. 

(1) Define lb>» various cl.assc,s of triangles according to (i.) 

their sides, (ii.) their angles. Draw figures to illustrate your 
answer. ^ 

(2) If two triangles li.-ivc two sides of the one equal to two 
, sides Ilf the (itlier, each to each, and have also the angles' con- 

lained by those sides equal, then shall the triangles he e^ual in 
all respects. 

(3) If one side of a triangle be produced, then the exterior- 
angle shall be gi^ater than either of the interior opposite angles. 

The perpendicular is ihe .shortest straight line that can be 
draivi to a given straight line from a given point outside it. 

(4) If a straight line fall on two jiarallcl straight lines, then 

it shall make ihe altern.vte angles eqitiil to one another, and also 
the two interior angles on the same side togelhet equal to two 
right angles. * 

A qtiarlrilateral which has two opposite .sides parallel .and two 
opposite angles equal is a parallelr^tam. 

(5) Trianglc| on the same base, and between the same 
par.iilels, are equal in area. 

(6) Describe a parallelogram equal to a given triangle and 
h.aving one of its angles equal tu a given angle. 

Part //. 

(7) ABC is an ifosceles triangle having AB equal to AC ; if 
BEand't'Khe the perpendiculars fiom the angular points on 
the opposite sides, then FK is parallel to BC. 

(8) If a straight line be divided into any two parts, the square 
on the whole line is equal to the sum of the srjuares on the two 
parts together with twice the icciangle contained by the two 
parts. 

(9) Describe a .square equal to a given rectangle. 

Algebra. 

Part I. 

(1) Add together ^-tyc\-x'^x-2se‘, 3-54?, 34:’-FW-S. 
Simplify {3a- ( 2 i!i-F 4 c)-t-( 4 a-- 24 -F 4 <-)) 

- (a) - (2a -k 41'’ - <■) -F S'"}' 

(2) Multiply 3 d—x~'i by a* - 3A--I-2. 

Divide a“—a‘i-f a*A'‘- a/'*-f by a*—a'‘d‘+b*. 

(3) Express by means of algebiaic symbols: ihe pri>’uct o a 
and 6 dividedtby the dtffeience of rile squares of a-f 2 r^ and 34. 

{4) Simplify:— 

(i) * 4. _3 

' ’ A-3 24 r -4 (x-a)(x-i)' 
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(ii) 

a‘^a/i ^ 3/>~/r ac — h 

(5) Solve ihe equations :— 

(i.) (x-2) (jr-3) + (j;--l)(jf-4) = 2(jr-3)»: 

(ii.) * + ^ = ,7. ^ ^ .8. 

3 4 4 3 • 

(6) A sum of money was divided balwcen A, B and C ; B’s 
share was seven-eighths of C’s sliare, and A’s share is as imjch 
as B's and C’s shares together ; also 14s. le.ss that. A’s share is 
equal to 14s. mote than C's share. \Vhat was the sum of money 
and how was it divided? 


Part II. 

t 

(7) Find the highest common factor'and. the lowf^t common 
multiple of .t--- S-r +6, x" 4Jr +4 ami 2a-— sr-f 2. 

(8) Solve the eqii.itions: 

(i.) -f - 2. (ii.) (.ir-2)“-4(a-2) + 3---o. 

a-f/i a-n 

3(a-i->') = 2iJ. 

(9) A grocer gains 3s. by .selling a mixture of 6 lbs. of one 

kind of tea with 2 lbs. of a better kind at is. qd. a pound ; if he 
had sold a mixture of 6 lbs. of the better kind with 2 lira, of the 
inferior at the same price he would have lost 4d. What is the 
price per pound of each tea ? - 

(10) Find the sum of- 

(i.) the progression 2, 2j, 34 , 44i 5 • • • to 20 terms ; 

(ii.) .seven terms of the geoinetiical progression whose first 
and second terms are 3 and 14 ? 


Answers. 

(l) 2a--.r4-i : Sa-gi-. 


(2) a-' - —6 ; 

;(ii.)l. 


(5) (i.)4; (ii.)T 24: 3 '- 3 b. (6) Z6 ; A. ^3, H. 8s., 

C, /l I2S. (7) H.C.F.,(.v-2); L.C.M., (i-2)-(.r-3) 

i«r (• \ a—^/> a-l-3/' ... . ( 2 x—l). 

(S) (1.) ar=^ ^ ; (u.)3 or $. • 

(9) IS. 2d. and 2s. (10) (i.) 182.); (ii.) slil- 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

1 

'/'/le Editers do not hold themselves responsible for the opinions 
expressed tn letters which appear in these columns. As a 
rule, a letter ctiticising any article or review printed in 
The SchOOI, World svilt be submitted to the contributor 
before publication, so that the criticism and reply may appear 
together. 

loternatlonal Correspondence. 

I AM pleased to be able to testily to the practical value, in 
connection with die teaching of languages, of the International 
Correspondence advocated by Mr. Neville Ross in your October 
issue. 

Mr. Ross speaks of the superiority of French and German 
boys as linguists. This is undeniable. It is, however, due, I 
believe, not so much to the difference of method employed as tn 
the very dilfcrenl attitude of mind in which the boys receive in- 
.struction. I remember very well the earnest tone which pre¬ 
vailed in the schools in France which I attended as a boy. 
The French boy, to speak roundly, believes in his English 
lesson, while the English boy, or. the contrary, is imbued with 
the idea that French is one of those many incomprehensible 
things whereof the gods have m^ile whips to scourge him. This 
, idea is ^rhaps in great measure due to the .slighting'rcmarks 
which English children hear at home. The Englishman, as 
contrasted with the German, has bitheito been an unbeliever in 
respect to school education, and his children are at best apathetic 
iii regard to language:.. 

Hence the immense indirect value of such a stimulus as 
individual correspondence. Having given it a considerable 
trial, I can affirm that it greatly increases the interest in French 


as a class subject. I had about sixty boys belonging to variots 
available Classes, and of these twenty voluntarily asked for 
French correspondents ; and the list was made up from term to 
term. Curiosity may^ have been partly th% motive; but inas¬ 
much as this curiosity could be satisfied only thriJhgh know¬ 
ledge, Its educational value will be Admitted. Our correspon¬ 
dents would tell us many facts of personal and general interest— 
the ariangcments of their schools, the mode of their daily life, 
their hours and lessons—which not only involved new voca¬ 
bulary, but ijave familiar words a real, value. Then the attempts 
of the P'ron'ch boys to express themselves in English, though 
not always entirely succe.ssful, yet would often throw a sudden 
light on French idiom. Foreig.n turns of phrase done literally 
into English au* capable of notoriously comic eficcis : the class 
often laughcil heartily. So much w.as mere amusement, but— 
there was the teacher’s opportunity to rub in the rule. 

Again, I found that it sent my pupils with new interest back 
to their graiuinais. The fear of being ridiculous in the eye.s of a 
(hd camarade caused many a search. Genders, concorils, and 
other erstwhile abominations of the French lesson, suddenly 
become important to the boy who is trying to expre.ss himself in¬ 
telligently and normally. 

I am glatl also to be able to c.idorse Mr. Ross’s remarks on 
the needlcssness of Ihe fear which is sometimes expressed that 
boys’ moials in.ry suficr from inlercouise wit^i Frenchmen. Not 
only is the implied reproach quite undeserved by the' French 
schoolboy, who is nioie carefully supervised both at home and 
at school than the ordinary ^Inglish boy of the same age, but 
the facts will be found to tie against it. To be quite candid, 1 
do remember one case of a drawing or cutting of an undesirable 
kind being sent enclosed with a letter to one of my pupils, but 
from the regularity with which the letters were sho»n to me I 
.am,sure that this was an exception. And are oui own schools 
so pure that we can throw a stone here ? In almost all cases, 
moreover, the French boys’ letteis showed them to be desirable 
companioiss, .and. as might be expected, of quite the most in¬ 
telligent and industrious class of schoolboy. 

The aggregate information which the letters brought was not 
the least of the benefits derived. W’e had glimp.ses of school¬ 
boy life in the valleys of the Ardennes and on the slopes o{ the 
Pyrenees, in Paris or Lyuius, and in the most remote villages. 
Frequently views and magazines were exchanged. Books 
would be recommended. Here again the matter chosen was 
so like our own in moral quality that it is quite amusing to 
hear anxious enquiries about " pernicious literature ” and “ im- 
riioral id^as.” , The truth is, an English boy and a French I'^'y 
are very much alike, “/.a terre" \% rtot the typical mental 
pabulum of the French youth, nor is the name of Guy de Mau¬ 
passant a household word in France. 

Speaking generally, I should say that the F'rench boys were 
more advanced in school work than our own, and better in¬ 
formed in general knowledge. They expressed themselves, too, 
much better ; and some of their letters in English were surpris¬ 
ingly well written. All this had an influence in the right 
direction upCm our own boys. 

Apart from the advantages to be expected from a pedagogic 
point of view, the cultivation of sympathy, and the encourage¬ 
ment of eusmopolitan 'feelings versus insularity, must make a 
general .system of International Correspondence a desideratum 
in the eyes of every true educationist. 

To the man of purely commercial sympathies, it may lie 
recommended .is giving a*boy a better acquaintance with the 
forms of epistolary French than ever can be gained from exer¬ 
cises and literature alone. ^ . 

F. W. G. Foat. 

City of London School, E.C. 

« f 

[This subject is referred to on p. 418. —Eds. S. W.J 
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MeasurementB ot Pupils In Bchooli. 

I AM at present engaged on an investigation into the strength 
of collateral hcredit)^ i.t., the degree of resemblanct for a variety 
of mental yid physical characters of paii% of brothers, pairs of 
sisters, and pairs of brothers and sisters. In (his matUrr I cannot 
seek the aid of parents, for they are scarcely unbiased observers, 
but I have to appeal for aid to those who teach in schools, and 
have thus an independent and often extensive knowledge of 
their pupils’ characters. This is very frequently combined with 
the scieptific training anS caution which renders Jhc teacher’s 
aid of special val\jc. As it is necessary to obtain measurements 
and observations of bofh, sexes, I have appealed to both men 
.and women teachers, and as it is also needful to combine the 
se.xes (in the brolher-sistcr incasurcmcnls) to those working in 
elementary schools, as well as in hoys’ public schools and in 
girls’ high schools. 

The lestilt of my appeal has been to bring me a great deal of 
mo.vt valuable aid. Several high schools have been dealt with, 
six of our chief public schools have been, or are being mea¬ 
sured, and a considerable variety of private, elementary and 
other schools. But a single public school (even of 500 to 700 
boys) will often have only ten to twenty pairs of brethren, not, 
perhaps, as many as in a village national school, and I am most 
desirous of getting further help. The determination of the 
strength of coliater.il heicdity i.s a problem of great .scientific 
importance, and it can only be achieved hy co-operativp 
action. a 

I have found so many teachers in all classes of schools willing 
to give disinterested aid in the cause of science that I venture to 
make a further a|>peal through The Sr.iiooi. Woul n for more 
assistance-. Besides obseivations of physical and mental charac¬ 
ters, which can be recorded without measurement, my data 
papers ask for certain liead-measincments, which can, following 
the printed instructions, be Uken quite easily. I shall lie most 
glad to send sample papers to anyone willing to asjisl, and if, 
after considering these, they find themselves ajilc to assist, say 
by filling in data jiapers /or ten or mor<? pairs of brothers or 
sisters, I will at once despatch a head-spanner, of which I have 
several at the jirescnt time, free. The head-spanner should not 
be retained (unless in special circumstances) for more than a 
month. Where the school is a small one, one master has, as a 
rule, filled in the papers entirely ; in larger schools, one of the 
.scieAce masters, or even t(je medical officer, has done the 
head-measurements, and the other data have been provided by 
Imuse, foim or consulting masters. ^ 

In the ultimate publication of the statistics all aid will lie 
duly acknowledged, but I make the appeal for help simply 011 
the ground that the investigation of heredity is to-day one of 
the most important scientific problems, and (hat its exact 
quantitative determination is well within the reach of co¬ 
operative observation. 

Karl Pearson. 

University College, London. 

The Heuristic Method of Teaching SSience. 

The que.stiotr of the practicabilitf of the heuristic method is 
one which almost every tfjacher of eletiftentary scierse has con¬ 
sidered at one time or another. Judged a priori, i.e., without 
any reference to experience, the superiority of this method of 
teaching is, I believe, generally admitted, even by its opponents. 
“Where it fails,” they say, “is in>the execution.” Success or 
failure appears to me to depend very tyuch upon the nature and 
nurture of the teacher, end not less upon the conditions under 
which he has to work. As regards the former^ it may be said 
that in general the personality of the teacher is a more im¬ 
portant factor than the system he adopts, provided it be not 
absolutely bad, and that consequ^tly it often happens that a 


good teacher working on an inferiot method will obtain better 
results than an inferior teacher actiftg upon a good on(^ A 
science master who has been brought up on the old system, and 
who has based his leaching upon it for years, will invariably 
encounter more obstacles in his path than his younger colleague 
who became acquainted with the mote recent system while yet 
a student, and who has jio sacrifice to make in saying farewell 
to ;in old and trusted hand-maid who has rendered good service 
in the past. 'There is,vno doubt, many a teacher who has 
started the innovation with a strong bias, and if success have 
not attended his eUbrts after the first yeai, he has been only too 
ready to drop it aga*n. (Jne year’s work is, of course, far too 
little for a,roan to /ase any conclusion upon, especially if the 
idea and the work be entirely new to him, and it is obvious that 
he who has taught successfully on the old lines for a number of 
years cannot e.\j)cct his results to he as good a year, or even two 
years, after executing his ro/*-/a,'fcas they were before. 

No doubt a great stumbling-block is to be found in the 
greater length of time and in the increased amount of attention 
on the part of the teacher the heuristic method requires. To 
carry it out in a strictly Icgical manner, much longer time and 
much smaller classes aie needed than a headmaster is usually 
prepared to give. Nevertheless a great deal can be done even 
under ordinary eonditions. A.s my experience goes, with three 
peiiods of 50 minutes each ])cr week, of which two (consecutive) 
•ire devoted to practical work, and with a class not numbering 
mote than lwenly-fi\e, th<icontent-, of the chemical portion of 
the Klementary ScienCe syllabus o( the Central Welsh Board 
(1900) can be satisfactorily taught in a school year, and that 
including a revision and examination every fifth week. 

One of the mistakes most frequently made hy opponents, 
including your ipirrespondenl “S. K.,” is to suppose that, as the 
essence of the new method is “to find out for yourself,” so 
every fact must he rliscovcrcd by the pupil. This is, ofipourse, 
([uite impossible, and, moreover, quite unnecessary. A certain 
amount of information must be imparted, but this does not pre- 
cliule the possibjjily of the main facts being found out by the 
pupils them.selvcs under the guidance of the teacher. Nor ii 
the *method iiualidatcd thereby. Chemistry is pre-eminently 
an indurtive science, and it does not lose its claim to that title 
because the chemist occasionally employs the deductive method, 
and that often with great success. However utvfavourable the 
conditions of working may lx:, it is always possible to reduce the 
amount of imparted insliuction to a minimum. Kuither, from 
time to time if will be necessary for the teacher alone to peifotm 
some of the mure difficult experiments before the class, such 
experiments to have been suggested by the pupils, if possible. 

Youi correspondent further says that “ the method breaks 
down as soon as l^e stage is reached at which an acquaintance 
with tl>: classical experiments liecomes necessary.” This has 
not been my experience. It is evidently implied in the above 
statement that the classical experiments ate, as a rule, difficult, 
or they involve the use of expensive or elaborate apparatus. 
So far as my knowledge goes, the majority of the classical 
experiments are entirely the reverse of being difficult or 
elaborate—the masterpieces are conspicuous by their 
Again, if such an experiment be of a difficult charact 
no means e.ssential that that particular experiment be performed 
if the same result can be arrived at by a .simpler, if uo^a 
classical, one. To take a concrete case. Lavoi.sier’s experi¬ 
ments‘on the isolation of oxygen from the ait HJ* means Oj( 
mercury were of epoch-marking import.sncc, at the same time 
their execution in a school laboratory would not be practicable. 
Yet the isolation can be accomplished quite as effectively and 
much more simply with the metal lead. And, as above men¬ 
tioned, if tile teacher have to perform an- experiment alone 
before the class a.s occasion may require, it cinnot be main¬ 
tained that the method as a whole bleaks down. 


simplicity, 
cr. It is by 
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l*'or boys beginning; chemistry at the age of 12 or 13,1 have of a class to suggest methods liiniich can then he immediately 


found- that three or lour yerms devoted entirely to the art of 
discovery are sufficient. After that time they are gradually led 
on to the laws of chemical combination, the Atomic Theory, 
symbols, formula', &c., and so on till the main theoretical 
[iiinciples of the science have been discus.se!*; this is then 
followed by a systematic study of"the-important non-mctallic 
and metallic elements. During this time they are constantly 
presented with practical problems which necessitate the exercise 
of the reasoning faculty. One of the greatest drawbacks of the 
old method to me is that it is necessary to introduce the 
fundanicntal Atomie and Molecular. Theories at a stage long 
liofore the pupil is in a position to und'erslt nd them. It is, of 
course, possible to slur over this most important part of the 
subject in a first year’s course—and this is usually done— and to 
teach the use of symbols, &c., before their meaning can he 
adequately grasped ; this, hi wever, is unsatisfactory both as 
regards methixl and results. A great advantage possessed by 
the research methocl is that it enables one to bring the subject- 
matter before the Icarnei in a strictly logical manner. In 
investigating “chalk,” for example, experiments lasting over 
weeks can he performed, each of which is rlirectly connected 
with those that precede and with those that follow it. To sum 
up: from a practical point of view, the heuristic method is not 
only as feasible as, hut is distinctly .superior to, the older method. 
This superiority, however, is greatly diminished if the con¬ 
ditions as to lime and .size of cl.ass be ■jiifavourable. 

From the theoretical standpoint the advantages of the 
research method are too obvious to need description. Once we 
admit that it is of more importance in education to develop the 
reasoning faculty than to convert the mind into a compendium 
of facts, then the question is answered. ChemSlry is a science 
which embraces a colossal number of facts, and most of those 
learnt'it school will he of comjxtratively little importance to 
the average pupil in after life. lie will soon forget the details 
as to the preparation and properties of gases, the tests lot 
bismuth and the amount of argon in the atm^'sphere, but once 
get him into the habit of posing him.self questions and of con¬ 
centrating his whole attention upon their solution, then the 
gain to him of having followed a course in scientific method 
will be incalculable. The practice of this method, too, is 
capable of instilling a wholesome mural lesson. The dilTicultics 
the pupil encounters in the solution of .scientific problems are 
not di.ssimilar to the difficulties he will have to contend with in 
life itself. At every step he will stand face to face with pro¬ 
blems which demand for their solution the concentration of all 
his powers; his efforts will be fiequcntly futile, but by dint of 
dogged perseverance and the exercise of a little ingenuity he 
will find that, as a rule, the difficulties arc ultimately overcome 
and the fight brought to a successful issue. If the is.sut. he not 
successful, then, to slightly alter the poet’s wortls, “ better to 
have tried and failed than never to have tried at all.” 

E. Howard Tripp. 

The letters on science teaching in last month’s School 
World were very interesting reading to one engaged in the 
work. Mr. Picton calls attention to the would-be heuristic 
teacher who is disappointed at not getting “ re.sults.” To one 
wjto has tried both methods of teaching, while at the same time 
keeping an eye on a “ syllabus,.” the disappointment may be 
jveiy seriofifi As to the greater interest shown by pupifs when 
introduced to a subject in the “ discovery ” manner, there can 
l)e no doubt, and this is a very old experience in teaching. 
For this reason, 1 think, a class-lesson with lecture experiments 
may be made of quite as much value as a working- perio<i in a 
hboratory. Judicious questions before beginning an experi¬ 
ment, as to the way of attacking a problem, have frequently 
brought out very clearly the ability of at least some members 


tiled. As An example, what may be called a J-tube containing 
a small quantity of quicksilver is placed in a deep jar of water, 
then, both lirhbs being open, and the longer one reaching above 
the level of the water, a class used to heurLstic metKods imme¬ 
diately begin to suggest explanations and extensions of the 
experiment, and lieing questioned are able to correctly prophecy 
results in the demonstration of which they take the keenest 
interest. Thus placing the .same tube in a similar depth of 
.mother liquid, I have had the immediate suggestion that here 
is a method for finding relative densitie.s. " 

Now if the boys are working alone or ev6n jn pairs at this 
experiment, .some are quickly left hdhind, and the class loses 
the advantages which arise from mutual help. 

Some of your correspondents have called attention to the 
necessity of great accuracy in the quantitative experiments. 
This is difficult to obtain in the whole of a cl.ass, so a com¬ 
promise has to he made, and it is given out that if all had done 
their work very well the results would have agreed. Yet it 
.seems to me questionable whether the boys individually are 
really convinced of the invariable proportion of, .say, water of 
crystallisation in a substance : such conviction only comes after 
long experience of what it means lO have a “ pure” .substance. 
Mr. Rohjohns calls attention to perhaps the most valuable [jart 
of the method in its demand for care, aV'fl this is the great 
point of laboratory work. On the other hand, Mr. "Tladley 
points out the rarity of tindirip cl-imentary students who ctin 
attain ihc necessary accuracy for real jiroof of any law. This 
would seem to indicate the advisability of keeping to qualitative 
expieriments in clieniistry and in most hriinches of physics. My 
own experience agrees with this. At the same time, with good 
balances and good (juality cardboard, it is quift easy to 
demonstrate the accuracy of the ordinary mensuration rules. 
After a course of this kind it appears to me quite reasonable to 
tell the pupil that his rough numbers, obtained, say, in experi¬ 
ments on Poyle’s Law, point to a truth proved by the results 
of Boyle and his-«uccgssors, the actual figures obtained by these 
being shown him. 

The impression left on one’s mind after reading all the 
letters on this subject seems to be that it is advisable, even 
if not necessary, to make a compromise between the two 
methods, trying to get the be.st out of each. 

G. II. WYATf. 

Emanuel School, r. 

Wandsworth Common, 

October loth, 1900. 

School Workshops for Poor Chlldreo in Sweden. 

Thr following particulars of a .system of school work.shops 
which has been established in Swedeit, I have extracted from a 
communication from a frkmd in Stockholm. It may perhaps be 
of interest to your readers, particularly so as good results have 
followed its adoption. 

In 1886, a •fSocietynwas founded in Sweden by private enter¬ 
prise for two purposes: first, to take care of the children of the 
very poor, and of those who, occupiiy] during the day in fac¬ 
tories or el.wwhere, were* unable, however willing, to give their 
children proper surveillance ; and secondly, to inspire children 
at an early age with a love of work, to teach manual dexterity 
in the use of simple tools and to give them an insight into 
.some trade, which later life they might follow with a 
chance of success. Froan the above operations a third result 
Hows, that the children are prestrved from the temptation* of 
the street and from the danger of becoming little mendicants 
during “ out-of-school ” hours. 

The age*of the pupils in the children’s workshop* is frotS ^ to 
14 years. They are selected from ^e scholars at the primsry 
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!>i!hooIs. The schoolmasters lelect those children who ai% 
neglected by their parents, or whose parents are loo poor to give 
them proper attention. 

In Stockholm alSne there are twelv*; of these children’s 
workshops'whose pupils number alrout i.soo, varying from 6o 
in the smaller workshops* to 200 in the larger. T^e smaller 
children, aged between 7 and 10 years, work from ii a.m. to 
I p.in., and then have dinner. The elder children, from to to 
14 years,' work between the hours of 5 and 7 p.m. three times a 
whek, and are then provided with sup|)er. A certai|i proportion 
of the Aiildrcn remain in the workshops from one o'clock to 
half-past seven. These /irst of all have dinner, then discharge 
the duties of^heir respective tasks and finish with supper. 

The workshops are managed free of cost by women of leisure, 
but there are also paid women teachers and artisan instructors. 
Despite the expenses in connection with these instructors, and 
for m^crials and upkeep of the schools, for lighting, healing, 
and for food for the children, the average co.st per child per 
annum is only about fourteen shillings. Some of the children 
take their work home with them, and whatever they do at lionie 
they are paid for, the value being entered in a savings book. 
This I.ist idea is one of the best in connection with the system, 
as it inculcates in the chiUlVen both the love of thrift and of 
method, and they ate pioud and happy to gain some little money 
in this fashion. * 

Each Ivork.shop receives as a gift, in aid of Us foumiation, a 
sum of from ^25 to £$0 ; rthis money coming from the charf- 
lable betpiesl of a .Swedish philanlliropist, lairs Hieila. The 
cost of maintenance is defr.iyed by voluntary gifts, by sales nl 
work done in the worksliops and liy a sum of /'8oti per annum 
given by the city of Slockholm. 

The woA earned on comprises chip work, ralia wuik, fiel- 
work, wirework, wood carving, scam stilching, hand weaving, 
cleaning and repairing of wealing apparel, joinery aiul bout 
making. There is also one vvorksliup for light metal woik. In 
order to oounleract the allurements of the slieel, the work is 
made as pleasant as possible to the children, who, while amused 
by the work, at the same time develop tlic faculties of order, 
taste and oftservation, and the work thus has a moial effect of 
great value upon their minds. 

The discipline in the worksliops is not so rigorous as in the 
primary schools, which they all attend, and their instructors let 
slip no opportunity of brightening, tis far as possible, lives 
whicii get SO little mental ao 4 moral sunshine. The children 
feel themselves cared for and hapjiy in their work, they obey 
tEair instructois rallici through love than fear, und ^arry with 
them a pleasant rtAiembrance of .their work and its sur- 
rounding.s. 

Fourteen years' experience has proved that lhe.se institutions 
are of great value in preventing many children from demoralisa¬ 
tion ; that any ordinary child between the age of 7 and 14 
years can acquire a certain amount of manual dexterity, and 
that its faculty of observation becomes greatly relined and 
quickened. 

The intelligence of the children is awakened, th^ir characters 
moulded on light lines, and school work (menial education) 
becomes much easier to ih^i. Moreover... t^e aptitude for work 
and the love of it inspir^ by their Earlier elforts-’bas saved 
many a child from a life of crime even when born of criminal 
parents. 

Thirty-seven of these workshops have been formed in 
22 towns of Sweden, and everyvjPiere the resulU obtained 
have been equally as excellent as those from the workshops of 
StockholnK * 

ZULEIKA BkADLEY. 

Sunnyholm, 

Burnley. 


The Position and BejiB|P7 of Teaohera. ^ 

I AM instructed to send you the enclosed Resolutions of 
the Council of the Teachers’ Guild, The Council will be 
greatly obliged if you will find space for them in your columns, 
a.s they deal vyth matters of great interest to the teaching 
profession at the present time. 

, 11 . P. Garrod, 

October 2tl5. • General Secretary. 

Resoi.ution.s 0F.;i'HE CouNcn. of the Teachers’ Guild. 

I 

These Kesoluiiuns werv^ drawn up by the Council in the 
hope that |he svib.sijnce>of them will be embodied in all future 
schemes fur schools to be drawn by the Board of Education, 
but the Council also hope that ultimately existing schemes will 
be modified in accordance with them. 

The schoob, to which the Kesolutions apply are those 
schools, other than public clcineutary schools, whose heads are 
not self-appointed. 

The Kesolutions arc intended to apply in all cases to women- 
teachers as well as to raen-teaclicr.s. *• 

^ SeouFity of Tenare. 

(a) All .assistant-masters should be appointed in the first 
instance as prolialtoners for one year. These appointments 
should be made* by the headmaster and ratified by the govern¬ 
ing body. 

(1^) II at the end of the year the headmaster should desire to 
retain the services of tlie probationer, the headmaster should 
recommend him 4 o fjie 'governing body for a permanent 
appointment. 

(,") A permanently aiipuiuted assistant master should only 
be dismissed, on the instance of the head master, by the 
governing body. The master threatened with dismissal should 
be allowed fiill.^ oppoiluuity of kying his case liefore the 
governing body. 

(ri) In cases of miscunducl the headmaster should have the 
[lower ol su.spending an assistant-master thus apiiointed^tll the 
case comes liefore the governing liody for decision. 

(e) A right of apiieiil 011 the pait of either the headmaster 
or the assistant should lie Iruni the governing body to the 
Board ol Education. 

(/') All internal changes in the distribution of the .staff 
should be made by the headmaster. 

(i') No assistant-mastership should i/’so facto terminate in 
consequence ol a change ol priiicipal.s. 

Note .—In the case of a group of schools under one local 
authority or governing body, the transference of a master from 
one school to another is recommended as an easy expedient for 
severing, without injustice, the relations between a head and bis 
assistants, wbeA it is thought desirable. 

Salaries. 

(a) The Board of Education should at once instruct its Con¬ 
sultative Committee to frame a register of efficient schools, 
public and private, In considering the claims of any school 
to be placed on this register, the Committee should have regard 
to the number, qualifications and salaries of the staff. 

(^) In all future schemes for schools to be drawn by the 
Board of Education, provision should be made for retiring 
pensions, both for the headmaster and for the assistant-masters. 

(r) Permanently appointed assistant-masters should receive 
their salaries directly from the governing body. 

(it) In iraming schemes for schools to be founded under local 
authorities, it is, in our opinion, essential for the efficiency of the 
schools that provision should lie made for a salary fund on a more 
liberal scale than at present obtains in many secondary schools. 

(<•) Action might be taken by the Board of Education to digs 
courage the employment of luftstets under age; thus, the fact 
that an/school had on its staff'masters under the age'W twenty-• 
one years should tell against its being reckoned as efficient. 

R«giater of Toftohera. 

A general register of all qualified teachers should be formed. 
Alphabetical prder should be preserved throughout. 

With regard to the minimum qualifications that should be 
required to entitle tbo holder to a place on the register, great 
latitude should be exercised at first, so that all teachers who 
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have Jheen usefully ami honourably employed for a certain 
number of years may be admitted. 

. Higher professional ijuahfications should be required after a 
limited number of jears. .Some such standard as th.at set up 
by the .Secondary Kilm.ition Commission .should be aimed at, 
viz., the possession of (l) 'A degree or a certificate of general 
attainments granted by some university or body’recognised for 
that purpose by the rcgi.stration *authbrily and accepted as 
satisfactory by that authority ; anil (a) A certificate or diploma 
of adequate knowledge of the theory atid practice of education, 
granted by a Univei-sity or body recognised as above (Ueport 
of Royal Commission, vol. I, p. 321). 

A fee shouldjie charged for the original fntry in the legister, 
fixed, as to amount, .so as to cover the expense of maint.iiniiig 
the register and all c.xpcn.ses incidental‘thereto (Report, vol. i, 
1>- 3 t 9 )- 

The regi.ster should contain the following headings, set out 
in tabular form;— (l) Date of Registration; (2) Siiinamc; 
(3) Christian mine in full; (4J Date of birth ; (5)*l’l.ace or jilaccs 
where educated ; (6) Ucgrcc or degrees, diplomas, certificates, 
with dates ; (7) Distinciions at the Universities, with dales; 

(8) Certificates in ^tjichnical subjects, drawing, instrumental 
music, vocal music, m.mual training, gymnastics, drill, i\;c. ; 

(9) Certiticales gained in respect of training, or in respect of 
knowledge of pedagogy, such as those confewed by the Hoard 
of Kducation, the Univer.sities, the College of I’receptors, and 
other recognised bodies ; (to) Kducational experience, in 
schools or otlieiwi.se; (il) Other distinctions’; (12) I’rescnt 
post. 

OUR CHESS COLUMN. 

No. 23. 

Thk following schools have entered hu Till, .‘.eliooi, Woui i) 
Second Inter-School Correspondence Tourney, and ate now 
playing each other - 

Hiriningh.am, King Kdward's .School. 

Ui.shop’s Stortford, Nonconfoimist Ci.mmiai School. 
Harrogate, New College. v 

Saffron Walden, friends’ School. 

Each .school plays two games with each of its opponents, and 
thus there ate twenty games in all. The tourney is conducted 
on the League system ; a win counts one point, .1 loss o, .and .1 
draw 5. The lime limit is 72 hours ]ier move. Bishop’s .Storl- 
ford and Harrogate took part in our lir.st tourney. This, it will 
he remembered, resulted in a lie for the prize by Manchester 
(irammar School and Merchant Taylors’, London. There is 
every reason for hoping that the present tourney will be as suc¬ 
cessful and as interesting as its predecessor. Perhaps the day 
is not far distant when not four but forty schools will be taking 
part. Chess in schools is undoubtedly on Ihtf incieasc, and it is 
a move in the right direction. The two winter terms 1 re emi¬ 
nently suitable for the practice of the games, and I lio(x: to bear 
of a few more clubs lieing started in schools. When once the 
necessary boards and men have been purchased, the expenses 
are very low indeed, and a small subscriiition is all that is 
necessary to ))rovide [itizes for tournaments, vxc. I shall be 
very happy to furnish particulars as to the inauguration of a 
chess club to anyone who may not be ijuitc ceilaiii of llic most 
advisable moJui operaudi. 

• For the next twelve months or so there will be quite a stream 
of chess tK^tcards flowing through the Post Office, inasmuch as 
•a grand Correspondence Match, North v. South, is taking place, 
with fifty players a side. 

Readers will remember that Tht Australasian lias, from time 
to time, referred to The School World Chess Column in 
terms of approbation. There is a very well-mai^ged column 
' in that paper, and we think all connected with schools will 
read with interest the following extract from the issue for 
August 25th:— 
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*“ In the cour.se of a recent interview. Sir Charles Todd, the 
Postmaster-General of South Australia, gave some reminiscences 
(it the early d;iys when he had to underlak|| long solitary rides 
in order to inspect telegraphic lines. ‘ I remember^one expe¬ 
rience,’ he, said, ‘ characteristic of thp^ class of men I used to 
meet in the hush. I came one night to a shepherd’s hut, and 
inquired of the solitary occupant if I might stay there. “ Do as 
you like,” was the uninviting rejoinder. “Then I jvill,” I 
replieil, and at once hobbled my horse. We had some damper 
and a billy lea, and, noticing a home-made chess-board, I 
suggested a game. We became quite friendly, and the lonely 
shepherd told me his hi.story. He was an O.xftrd M.A.’ ” 

The game given for competition in our September column 
has resulted as follows- 

N. B. Dick, 6 mark,s (total 36); C. K. Rus.sell, 8 (total 34); 

V. Poyser, 3 (total 33); E. H, Kettle, 3 (total 22). A pocket 
chessboard has been sent to 

C. F. Russell, 

Burscough V'icarage, 

Orm.skirk, 

Lancashire. 

P'or competition this month I have much pleasure in giving 
a problem kindly sent to me by Mr. p'. W. Andrews, of The 
Coopers’ Company’s Grammar School, London. It ha;, not 
been published before, so our solvers will h.i.e the first chance 
of :ippreciatiiig its heuulies. They must give all variations and 
send in before Nov. 25111. , 

W^iii i E (7 pieces). ■ K on (^R8, B on QB7, On K7, R on Q], 
l”s on (JRs, QB4, KR2. 

Black {5 pieces).—K on KB4, R on KR4, P’s on KR2, KRO, 
KIxt5. 

While to play ami male in three moves. 

The Usual piizcs will be awarded and, of course, the maiks 
will be added to those alre.idy obtained in competition for the 
Staunton set offered to the boy who scores most points'duiing 
tlic year. 

Rules. 

I.—Write on post cards only. 

II.—Give name, dale, and .school addic!>.s. 

HI.—Addre.ss all coiiiiriunications to 
The Chess Editor, 

The Sc'tooi, World, 

St. Marlin’s Street, 

London, W.C. 

The School World. 

A Monthly Magazine of Educational Work and 
' Progress. 

Editorial and Publishing Ofkicks, 

ST. MAR'TINS STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Contributions and C.'fptral Corres/ondenu should be sent to 
the Editor's. * 

Business Letters and Advertisements should be addressed to 

\ 

the Publishers, 

The School Wokld r* published a few days before the 
beginning of each month^ The price of a single copy is sixpence. 
Annual subscription, including postage, eight shilling^. 

The Editors bin'll be glad to consider suitable articles, which, if 
not accepted, will be relumed when the postage is prepaid. 

All contributions must be accompanied by the name and 
address of the author, though not necfssarily for publication. 


The School World 
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dent’s modern ■ LANGUAGE SERIES. 

Edited by WALTER RIPPMANN. M.A. ^ 


Fourth Billtkin. Extra frap. 8vo, cloth, Is. (W.rfirt. 

♦DENT'S FIRST FRENCH BOOK. Based on the H.ilzel 

PictiireA of tlm tSeasonH. By S. Auje nml Biim'masv. 

Bxtra feat? 8vo, doth, la. Oil. net. * 

•DENT’S SECOND FRENCH BOOK. By S. Alqr and W. 
Rippmann. OoiiNistH mainly of a rharinitii; story by «Tkannp. Mairict, 
“La Tiiche dn Petit Pierre.” With 3 full-iiago drawings by (J. K. 
Biiocit. 

TheSe(y>nd French Book can be taken with a olaas, even williont pre- 
naly working through the ViiHt Book. 11 will be fonii<i an excellent 
reading biok. 

JuHt Piibltsbed. m Kxlialea}) svmi, cloth, l>. dd. nel 

•UNE JOYEUSE NICHEE (A Merry Houseful). By 

K. de PiiRs ONSE. Edited by 8 . Awtk. lllnslralcd b> l'. K. Urmi k. 
R\tra fcap. 8vo, clolh, Is ImI mhI 

HINTS ON TEACHING FRENCH. With a Rumiiiig Com- 

incntary to Dent/s Pii.st and Sci'ond Prcnch Book**. 

Extra fcap. Svo, cloth, 2s. fid. net. 

tFREllCH DAILY LIFE; Commoa Words and Common 

Things, AdaplAiil by Walteh IIipcmvnn from Dr. Kkon’s “ i.o Petit 
Pansjcii.” • 

** For class nsi! it is bettor than anything wc have prcvioiisly seen 
It IS not, of coiusc, mtended for hcgiunpr.s. 'J'hc Englishman tia\«lling in 
lYaimc will tind heicall the plirasc-s rt.ssontial to l>i*> eomiort.”-Ed’od//,)// 

Exlia leap. iSvo, cloth, l.s. fid net. 

•THREE SHORT PLAYS BY SOUYESTRE. Edited by 

MAiMiunniTF Nivrt. 

All easy reading Ixmk, anilalde for gaU and boys, funaslied with c\- 
pUuAtory notes m Ficin'li ol any dilhenitms uhieh the text may prencnl 

V . Recently'*Publislied. The School Edition of 

MOLIEl^E'S LE BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME. Kditrd 

by PiofcHsor FitrT)Knrt Si'K;xrrii With lull NijIcs ainl Cllossaiy 
<’loth, Is. 3d. not. 

THE PRINCESS. A l*lay in T\v<. Acts. Dramatisod by 

L. Rossi for the ns ofScliools. fiuin Loid'rennybon's Poem, (tlotli, 
Is. not. 

Syei linen copies of the-^e may be had by Teachovs on ap]»hcatioiu 

- .1. M. DENT & CO., <29 SO. 


I Extra fcap. 8 ro, cloth, Sa, 6 d. ' 

I t OUTLINES OF FRENCH HISTORICAL GRAMMAR. By 

I A. T. Bakeb, M.A,, Ph.U(HeIdelbt’i«i 

.Suitable fnr those who arc propariuK for the Hediseval and Modem Lan- 
1 KusRc Tripos. Iho MnnourB Examinations at I.ondon, Victoria and other 
t'iiivi'rsit.ies; the Kxamliiatlen foKthe Uoine and Indian Civil Servicee, &c. 
. Thiril Biiitioii. Extra fcap. 8 vo, cloth, 2e. net. 

*DENT’S FHIST GERMAN BOOK. Baaed on the Hdkel 

1‘lotiiresof tho Seasons. By 8. AtOK, S. HAMBfnoEii,anUW. KiitmaSv. 
Exira fcap. Xvo, cloth, 2s. Cd. net. 

•DENT’S OERM^H READER. By S. Aloe and Walter 

Riei'M-\Nv. 

Suitable for pnpiU in Iheir^second or third year of Oerman. With 
evinciscs aiMba lull (iUsNafl'. 

R\tia Ic.'ip, .Svo, cloth. Is. fld. net. 

HINTS ON TEACHING GERMAN. With a Running Com- 

nicnLary to Dent s First Oerinaii Rook and German Reader. 

> Extra frap. Svo, cloth, 2a. (kl. net, 

+GERMAN DAILY LIFE. r.y f)r. Kron. 

The Author of “ lx* Petit Panslen,” has prepareil a vohimo dealing with 
the daily life nf his own coutiiiyinen, which he describea in a number of 
biigbtly wntten cluaplcis. 

Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2ii. (kl. net. 

ELEMENTS OF PHONETICS-Kiiglish, French, and Ger¬ 
man. TiarjslatiMl and adapted by Walter Rii^pmann from Prof. 
ViiCMiu'*> “Kkinc Plioiictik.” With numerons Diagiatne. 

“ No iiMUn hnv I* b**en sp.aicd to bring together the substance of all that 
has b*'en n*eently wmIi«'ii by si holars nil tills attraotivo but diHicult 

snbjeilt.'’-'* i-tim ufiADdl /’iMjf*!. 

ReciuiUy Published. 

A8INETTE. A J’^ronch Reading liook for Little People. 
By Mis .J. G Fh^zkii ^^With H coloured and 2(X) smaller illus* 
ir.itiiuis by fl M •Rkov*k (li>)wn Kvo, 3s. fid. net. 

THE GENTLEMAN IN THE NEXT HOUSE. A Farcical 

Comedy in TIu's* Scencrt. Adapted from “ NiohGlas Nickleby.*' By 
IsuiLLiH M. PM.VN. Willi Illustrations. Paper cover, fitl. net; 
cloth. Is net. 

t Specimoii copies nf these may be had by Tnachers at half pri(?e. 

Ukdi'chd Street, Stu.\nt), W.O. 


Uhc IRugb? Ipress. 

HIGH CLASS 

PRINTING FOR SCHOOLS. 

EaAMINATIQN papers, 

REPORTS, PROSPECTUSES, 
LISTS, PROGRAMMES, 

AND 

ALL RE<3UIREMENTS. 
HIGHEST TESTIMONIALS. 
Particulars and Estimates Post Free. 

POST AND TELEQBifPH, ADDRESS ; 

RIJoklT PRESS 

RUGBY. 


EVERY LAD Y’S S HAK8PEARE. 

NOW BEADY. 288 Pages. Crown 8vo, Price 39. 6d. net. 

In (handsome Volume, with Portrait. 

THE CHRIST IN SHAKSPEARE 

By CHARLES ELLIS. . 

a /iDanual for ®IC» anb J^oung. 


“ The subject is ti eiilod with xieal i evert'iiee." “An iul.rosting gift book." 

“ iiisi'ireJ alike*by a tine Cbri.stiaii spirit, and by a profound admiration 
for Hhakspeaic ami Ins iiian’i'll.mi. gifts." -i'nh Prem. 

THE BIBLE STUDENT’S SHAKSPEABB. 

JIOULSTON & SON.S, LONDON, E.C. 

Sold al-io by fiKi>iii ”jSTn.xi.,M..s, Waiwiek l4iiie; and all Bookaellera. 


n^HE DATCHELOR TRAINING 

A COLLEGli, Cammeuwrll Obove, S.S. 

In connexmn with tho Uatcholor Oollegial.eSchool for Girls. Governirn/ 
fioUy^ Tho WoibJiipiul Company of Clothworkcrs of the City of London. 

J*n iiciptil —Mim Kino. 

MUtirss of (Mid Licfiirtfr--M i9h Cari'entbh; Assisted by otliftr 

Teachers ami LociurnM. 

Tins College provides a full Course of Professional Training for Women 
Teachers, together with abundant opi>ortuuity for regular class teaching 
in u School ol over 'iOO pupilH. Special pi-oviKton ia mado for instnietion 
in Physiology and Uygrmu, Ktocution, Drawing, and Ling's Swedish Drill. 
Students aic prcpaied for the Exanuuatinn of tho Cambridge Teachers' 
'rrauiing Syndicate. A conifortable Uall of Kesidence is provided fo? 
Stinleiita ill (ho Training College. l4>rma moderate. 

A Kr»*o*Stiidont.ship will be awartled m September to a''University 
graduate. 

Thore is also n Junior Division in which .’itudents are prepared for 
Cambridge Higher Local or Inter. Arts. Spring term begins January 22nd. 

A NUMRKR op second-hand FRENCH AND 
GBRM.iN BOOKS for Sale. In good condition. Pitt 
^ress Edition. No reasonable offer refused. Apply “S.,” 
5 , Vyvyan Terrace, Clifton, Bristol. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW AND RECENT EDOCATIONAL BOOKS. 


A History of'Greece to the Death of Alexander the Great. By J. B. Buby, M.A., 

Hon. Litt.O. Durham. With Illnstrafcions, !^^aps and Plans. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. o 

Spectator —Told with surh rlBarnpHM, fiiliipds, and thniHO of proportion that the bot h will Ktand ns a model of oue-^ olume hlntory, rivalled only 
by J, E. (treeii’H niimhir work un Ihc ICngliHli iw'ople. . Has all the (lualifiPK iif accuracy, lucidity, nud art in aiTatigcinent which are the npcclal 

mente of a nhort hintory. The book alet/^oDtaine numerous excellent UluHtratloTis." 


A Text'Book of Book>keeping. "By Frank Ibbson, B.A. 8vo, 48. 6d. 

Commerce,—'* A book we can thoroughly roconimend as being up-to-date, and containing every information necessary to the student of this 
branch of coniTiiercia) tMlucAliun." f « 

rniZE EDITION NOW READY. * 

Curiosities of Natural History. FnANCis The- 

vtLV\N H«( KI.AND. PojMilai'vith a fcw inuH'(rations. Each 
Hpiifs sppaiHtcly, insiunll 8vo, 2 h. dd. ('extra gilt bindniK, 8s. (Id.), as 


ENGLISH. ^ 

Tennyson.-—The Liotos-Elate^s, Ulysses, Ode on 
the Death of the Duke of W^llln^eon, Maud, The 
Oomlotf of Arthur, The Passing of Arthur. With Inlin. 
duction and Notes hy F. .1. Ilowr, M A , and W. T. Wkhh, AI A. 
Globe 8vo, 2.S. (1(1. [hlngUi^h (!l(isf>n'» 

Educational Nows. -** No one ronld desire a hotter lutrodnction, 
marked bh it js by lucidity of expiusition and aruteiiiNs oI judgment. 
. . . Foi sclmla.stlc purposes a n'';)rc judicious solcction couhl not liaMi 
been made. Each poem is annotated in a cleai, adc(|uiitH, and scholarly 
manner. The book is moderate in pnci*, and in ovory vay well suitcMl 
for the .junior Htiidant.”^ 

Charles Lamb.—BSesays of Blia. Second Scrie.s. 

Edited, With Nole.s, by Prof. N. L. Haii.wabd, M A. With an In- 
tPHluction by S. (*. llii.i., B.A., 11.8c. Globe Svp, 38. 

[ICmfhsh 

ProviouKly Published. Finsr Sruiks. Globe Svo, .l.s.; sewoil, 28. (id 
Educational News.—'* A scholarly and iiHofnl edition.” 

Blemente of Rhetoric and English Ooraposition. 

Gl. Hvo. ds. fid. 

Silements of Rhetoric and English Composition. 

Second High Hehotd Course. 13y Piioinsoii G K. Cari-kniku. 
Crown Svo, 38. dd. * 

Exercises in Rhetoric and English Composition. 

(Advanced Ooui’se ) Crown Svo. 4>. Gd. 

LATIN. 

Completion of Mr. Page's Edition of Virgil. 

Bdlleil, with riitrixluclioii nriil Noto^, by T. E. Pao^., M.A., furnirrly 
Fellow of Ht John*H Cidlege, ('arMbiidge. In 3 V<»N. Vol 1., 
Buoollos and Oeorglcs. \ol. 11., .Alneld, UookH i.-Vl. 
VoPlIl., .Aneld, Ho<»kH VII.-XU. (Just Published.) Fcap Hvo, 
ft«. each. (ol .sV/ 

Educational Times.—'* The notes appear adnuiHiily sound, lucid, an.l 
sutheieiit; and treated with the same common seiis(' tvliich marks all 
Mr. Page’s work." 

The Catiline of Sallust. Edited, (ortho use of Schools, 
wHh liitrofliH-timi, Xoles, anil Vocabulary, by the llcv. (J. H. Naia,, 
M.A. Pott Hvo. Is. ttd. [Khitu niary ('lasxu'a. 

Irish Teachers' Journal.> *'Tho notes are scholaily, and diaplay a 
full knuwdedge of the diflicnlties beginners encounter in reading Sallu.st. 
They aiiticinato every dilHcnlly, an«l render the imlli of the eludent plea- 
^iantand enjoyable. Wo know of no better etiition of Sallust to jdace in 
the hands of tliose cominoTicing the study of Sallust.” 

MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 
Workshop Mathematics. In 2 Party.. By Fraxk 

Cabtle, Mil.M.E. (iloba Svo, la. tkl. «u:li. 

Board Teacher.—“ Well aiTangcd, anil ronlaiuing i\uin('r(iiiB prarlieal 
exaniples." 

Elementary Mechanics of Solids. By W. T. EMTAcir:, 

M.A.(Oxon.) Globe Svo. 2a. 6d. 

NEW AND ENLARGED EDITV)N, 

Elementary Lessons in Electricity and Magne¬ 
tism. Uy Prol. Sii.vANOs P. TnuiiraoN, D.8r., U.A., K.R.S., 
P.B.A.8. Fcap Svo, Is. Oil. 

Elementary Physios and Chemistry. In .2 Stages. 

By Prof. U. A. OnEOORV, F.R.A.8., and A. T. Simmonb, B.Ec.fljOiid.). 
Globe Svo, la. ed. each. 

Qusrdian.—“The illnatratinna arc iiiiinernaB and iiaofnl ; the exjieri- 
menta are good and rerjuira only simple apiiaratns; and the text la aiinply, 
clearly, and carefully written.'' 

Publio School Protractor Scale. Price Gd. 

ENLARGED AND REVISED EDITIDN. 

Lesions in Elementary Physiology. By Thomas 

H. Hnxiev, LL.D., F.U,S. Fcap Svo, 4a. tJd. 

^^Educational Newt.— '* We unhenltutingly Htate that thiH ie now, even 
more than before, tlie best Kleinentary^PhyHiolugy in the market." 


follOWh - 

Isi Hi'KiL's - Kaf.s, Serpents, Fishca, FrogH, Moiikeya, Ac. 

•JM) SERii-.s,—Uearh, WolveM, Cats, Eagles, Hedgehogs, Bela, 
lieirings, Whales, 

:UU) SMiin.—Wild Ducks, Fishing, T-loiis, Tigers, Foxes, J^orpoifHJs. 
tni Skkiks.—G miits, Mummies, Mermaids, Wonderful People, tSalmon, 

FRENCH. 

French Course for Evening Classes. First Year. 

By A. C. PoiRi'', Piincipid of tlio Nortlierri IiiHtituto of Ganguages, 
Leeds and Biadfoid Globe Svo, Is. 

LATEST ADDITIONS TO SIEPMANN’S 
ELEMENTARY FRENCH SERIES. 

Coeur. - L’Arae de Beethoven. Pitr Pierre Cceub. 

Adaided and Edited by dr V. pAvt r, rnneijial of Konaington 

Coaching College. Globe Hvo, 2 h. 

•Word and Pjirask Book, sowed, Gd. R\, 2 h. Gd. net. 

Uaudet.'' La Tour dea Maures. Par Biinest Daudet. 

^ Adapted and Edited by A. H. Wall, M.A., A'isistant-Master at 
Marlborough College. Globe Hvo, 2 h, 

Word and Phramk Book, sewed, Gd. Kbv, 28. 6d. net. 

Educational News. - •** Desenes the liighe.st eomintiidalion." 

Normand.- L'Emeraude des Incas. Par' Charles 

S oiiMAND. Adaidcd and Kdlled by the laU F. Amion Binnh, M.A., 
alliol College, Oxford. Ololie HVo, 2.s. 

Woiu) AND Phka.sk Book, sewed, Gd. Kkv, 28. G<1. net. 

School World.-'"Tho stoiy is full of inddciit, and Is suitable for 
rapid leading. The notes arc tlioroughly sati.sfartory, and the vocabulary 
ha."i been eow.'pilcd with eotnmeiidable care." 

Verne.—Le Touf* du Monde en Quatre-Vlngts 
Jours. Par Jt i.en Vrkne. Aiiai4i;<l ami Edited by Lons A. 
Baksj^, R.A., Ileadiimster of the Modern 1/angiiage Dopartiiient 
in llm Glasgow Academy. Globe Svo, 2«. 

WoKD AND Phrasb Book. Olobe svo, scwi'd, 6d. Key, 2s. 6d. not. 
Academy.— “An excellent and amusing class-book. , , . The notes 
are satisfactory and so is the vocabulary.” 

LATEST ADDITION TO SIEPMANN’S ADVANCED 
FRENCH SERIES. 

Daudet.—Tartarin de T'arasoon. Par Alphonse 
Davdkt. Adapted and Edited by Otto Sixcmann. Globe Svo, 
2s. tld. , 

Word anI) Piikahe Book, sewed, (Id. Kev, 28,,fld. net. 

A Historical French Grammar. By Prof. AbsSne 

Dakmestet vr. Edited by Prof. Ernest Murbt and Prof. LtoPOLO 
Si due. Authorised English Edition by I’rof. Alphonse Hahtoq. 
Crown Svo, 12... 6d. 

Educational Times.—" MM. Miiret an<^ Budre Itavc done their work 
very thoroughly. . . . Tbs outcome appears to be eminently satisfhetory.” 

An Elementary F^noh Grammar. By 6. EtioRne 
Fabnaoiit, sometime Aseistant-Master in Westminster School, Editor 
of Macmillan's .Senes of “ Foreign Classiiui.'' Globe Svo, la, 6a. 
Journal of Education.—“Clear, methodical, and scholarly, like all 
M. Fasnacht's tfork,' 

Specimens of Modern French Prose. Edited, with 
Rlngraphical and CritlcaS Notes, by H. B. Bkbthon, Taylorlan 
Teacher pf French iSrfaH University ofOxford. Post Svo, 2s. fid. 

* a (Pureigit CUtiMct. 

School World.—“ Tlie book will he wabome to many teachers who 
prefer not to spend a whole term over a slngh book." 


MACMILLAN’S MANUALS FOR TEACHERS. ^ 

The Logical Bases of Education. By J. Welton, M..A., Professor of Kducation is the Yorkshire College, Victoria 
University. Olobe Svo, 8s. ttl. This liouk insets thn reiiiiireiiin'ntH of the Teachers' Certihcat% Exaiidn^on. 

Educational Timet.— “Mr. Welton lias written distinctively well on logic, but we are inclined to think thaV he has never prodncf^l anything 
better than this succinct and lucid exposition of the application of logical method to educatiogal purposes. . . . T'he volume appeara In a aerlds of 
‘ Manuals for Teachors.' . . . It will be an admirable .^rtes iflJie rest of thn volames come anywhere near the excellence of this one." 


MACMILLAN it CO., Limited, St. Martinis Street, London, W.C. 
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' Macmillan Go.’8 Books ■ Snitable for Secondai^ Scbooh.. 

. ORADUATBD SRRIES OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS.' 

By J. C. Nesfield, M.A. For Use in Secondary Sc^oM. 


Th« Hmem of the Parts of Speech. Price 6a. A 

general outline, with a large number of Exrivltiee, ehnwiiig the inalu 
purpose or purjiosBa fonwhich each part of speecli iiaul in the 
coiisanctioii of a sentence. For the use of etnilenis up to the age of 
ten ur therealioiatK. 

educational News.—** That thiKVi’ammar is Uu* work of Mr. NesfUUl 
»B snineipnt RnurantBe of its CNCftllPiio**.” 

Outline of English Grammar, Price 1b. Cd. A short 

aiiH ea.sy xunl© to Apoideiicp, Psrsinj;, Analysi.s of Seutiinf'cs, (’otI' 
ver«i<m of SentciM'Ps lr<»rn (rtic form to unotlior, Si* 4 u*‘iuy of 'IViises, 
•Analysis ot Wonls, Hit* Sounds, Symbols uitd SpeJllnKs mi presout uso, 
tlip origin and histoiy of tlio oluef intioftions and of wonls ni oonunon 
giAinniatU'al use. With (' 0 [iions and caiefiilly giaded K^iocises 
Throughout. 

Educational News.—*' It is eiftnly tin* best work o( Us kind, ami ivo 
give it our heaitmst repoiiiniemlatjon." 

. ’ LATIN. 

Macmillan’s Elementary Latin-Englisb Dlotionarsf 

of the Prose Wrillngs of CV-sar, dsilluHt, Nrpos, Livy, ISiitiopms, and 
Portions ol ricero, and the Pjm'ihs of C'uLuilns, Vergil, Hoiaro, Ovid, 
ami PluiMirus* For use jn Propaialoiv Schools and Junior 
By the Rev. G K. Nall, M.A , .AsHistAiit-MaslLi at Westminster 
School. Crown .Svt», J.s. Ol, 

A First Latin Verse Book. By W. E. P. Pantin, ^LA., 

AHsistaftt-MastiT at St. rani’s School. Globe 8vo. N. Ud. Key, 
* Crown 8\o, Is ijcl 

Satarftay iiVrfVic,—“ ^)r the !»ook us a whole wc ha^c nothing hul 
praise.” , 

Macmillan's Latin Course.—1 ’'ibst Patit. By A. M. 

Cook, A., A!<.Histnnt*Mafltei: at St. Paul’s School. Glf^( S>f), fis. f»il. 
HEi’ONt> Pawt. Hy A. M Cook, M.A , and W B. 1*. J^anun, M.A , 
Assistunt'Mastcrs at St. PhuI's School. Ne^y anlt Knlarecd Kdltloii. 
(ilolie 8vo, 4 h. Od. • 

Macmillan’s Shorter Latin Course. Fiurt Pamt. 

Being au Abridgment of “ MaenuUan’s Latin Course.” By A. M. 
Cook, M.A. Globe 8vo, Is. Od.— Kev, lor Tcacliem only, 4s. Ud. net. 

First Latin Grammar. By M. C. MAcitir.r.AN, ^r.A., 

formerly Assistant-Master at 8t, Paul's Scho<d. Globe 8ro, Is, (id. 

An Elementary Latin Grammar, By PI. J. Koby, 

]R,A., LL.IL, late Fidlow of John’s College, Cambridge, and A, S 
Wilkins, uit.D., LL.P., Professor of Liitm in Owens College, 
Manchester. Globe Nvo, (kl, 

iMbatln Grammar for Schools. By H. f . Ropy, M.A. , 

LI 1 .O., Crown 8vu, •. 

Macmillan’s Latin Reader.— A Latin Reader fob the 

tiOWKR PoBMH IS NcHoot*. B/ U. J. llAiiiir, M.A., Assi.>if.ant.- 
Master in Winchester College. Glotie Svo, 2s. U(I. 


iftanual at English Grammar and Oompositlon* 

Price 2». tkl. Key 2s. OU net. A guide to Parsing and Analysis, Com¬ 
position, t)i« Figures of Speech, Bnlsrgeiuent of the Vocabulary by 
Amvesand Metaphors, the Main Division of Prose Composition, the 
l’criill.aritie8 of P«tic Diction, and an Ontllno of the History of the 
hoiigiiage. With coploui^aiid e.nrefiilly graded axercises. 
Guardian.—"The wliola of Mr. Nesflcld’s work Is atain{)ed with the 
impress of iiidividiifl tliought, and witli the earnest desire to removo 
llu.i.e alwmditiei of grumimitieal elassincatiou and terminology which are 
llie cle'-piiir of flie teaeluT imd one of the chief drawbacks to the attain- 
lufiiit bv Kiiglisli grammar and lileiatdre of that higli place in the school 
lumtnlnm whu^i ehould naturally be its due." 

English Grammar Past Snd Present. Price 4r. 6d., 
Key, 2a. (id. net. A tull account of Modern Kngli.«h Grammar, some 
Peenliarilios of lillom and CoiiHtnicllon, tho Origin and Growth of 
Kiiglish, a History of .Sounds, Symbols, BgNUings and Accents, the 
tirowth of Aeeliloiiee trom Anglo-Saxon and other sources, the Origin 
and Use ol I’rellxes and Snlllxes. With Appendices on Prosody, 
Sviionyins. tliiv Ulianged Meanings of Words, and other outlying 
subjects. With Copious and caretuily graded (ptestions selected from 
till' London Matriculation Exaimnatioii’s. 

Educational Times.—" His book gives evidence ot good Jndgmoiit and 
n.xpeneiiee in Icaoidiig." 

GREEK. 

An Introductipn to«Grcek Prose Composition. By 

H. Pn.«As, M.A. Cflolie Svo, 2s. fid. Key for teaclicrs only, 5s. net. 
Kilttentiuiial Nm It is iimsterly in system. Any pupil tboronghly 
dulled under aiicli skilful diseiplme will lie sure to advance with certain 
luolsteps. It IS informing ami instructive, distinctly classical, and moat 
severedy consi'eutive in its contents." 

Passages f«r Greek Translation for Lower Forms. 

By (I. H. PascocK, M..A., and E. W. W. Bkm., M.A. Pott 8vo, la, fid, 
Jovriiul 0 / Kilumlion .—“Tliero is no doubt that, for lower a|^ middle 
forms, the woik will be found vary useful, and, as the pieces nave been 
selecteil as uxamples of good Greek style, they will serve admirably as 
ruoilols foi simple Giock eompositlon." 

Macmillan’s^Greek Course. Edited by Rev. W. G. 

firTHKneoBD, M.A., LL.!)., Headmaster of Westndnster. Globe |yo. 

• First Greek Grammar—Aooldenoe. By the Editor. 

■!s. 

First Greek Grammar—Syntax. By the Editor. 2g. 
Accidence and Syntax. In one voluifle. 3s. 6d. 
Easy Exercises in Greek Aooldenoe. By H. G. 

UsuKuriiLL, M.A. 2s. 

A Second Greek Exercise Book. By Rev. W. A. 

Heauo, M a. 2s. fid. 

Easy Exercises in Greek Syntax. By Rev. G, H. 

N^i.TjM.A. 2s. (kl. 

Macmillan’s Greek Reader. —Stories and Legends. 

A Fnvt ^vieek Boatler, witb Note*, Vocabulary, and Exercises. By 
F. H. C(M ".A. (ilobe Svo, 8.*i. 


THE! dOECOOXj "WOKiXilD. 

exsAxtame^ pock ADVESR'rxBEnKEnrva. 

£5 10 0 Quarter Page, OF Half Column 110 

Half Page, op Goluipn 2 17 6 Jne Eighth Page, or Qaaptep Column 0 17 

Smaller Spacea pro rata. Terms for Beriee of Insertions on Application. 

Advertisementayshouid be addressed to the Advertisement DEPABTMBNg, “The Sohooi, WobiiD,” 
Mbbbbs. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., St. Martin’s Stbhet,‘London, W.C. ^ 

prepaid SubaoriptiOB, inolnding postage, Ss. per annum. 

notice.—The school world it ndw published a few days Iwfore the beginning of the month, instead of in the middle oe 
heretofore. AdvertitemeiRa should reach the Publishers at least ten days before the publication of the Issue in which they 
'are to appear. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LIMITED, ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C, 
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REPRINTS OF “SOHOOL WORLD ” TESf PAPERS. 


|T\ANY of the Test -Papers which have appeared.in back number^ of “THE SCHOOL WORLD” can still be 
obtained in a form suitable for distribi tion in class. The following detailed List g^ves the scope of each Paper, 
and Teachers are recommended to keep it by them for future guidance in ordering Papers. 


SENIOR CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATION. 

Two UeviHion Vapnrn. to^jpUier rnvflrInK tl»« conn 'ctc SyllahiiK for tho 
KxaiitiiiAtiou in oarh nf liic lollowinK lubtectH:-* 

ARiTiiMKric. Ah You I-ikk Ii 

Hr. Lukk. 1''kincm. 

Esolish Ghammak. Kut i.u>. 

EMjLTHII niHT<>H\. Al.til'ItllA. 

Gkihjraphy. 

Tho first ol flhrtio Two Papers appealod m tho Woptember, llKX), mmibi'i, 
ami the second is published In tins issup. „ 

JUNIOR CAMBRIDGE "Local examination. 

UiaTORY OK Knuland (1I1) ]501)). Tliree Tapers—1st., 44(Lllft4 (depl., 
180}>), 2nd, (Oct, IHiiji). SnJ, 1327-1.001> (Nov , 1SP‘J). 

GEormAiMiv Three l^aiiers.— 1st, Great Hntain and frelaiul (Sept., 180U) 
2nd, Knrope (Oct., 1822) 3id, Biitish Dependencies in Australia 
(Nov., 

Caksak (Hooks IV. ami V). Three Papers.—l.st, Chaptets 1-20, Book 
IV. (Kept., IfiOO). 2nd, Chapters 20.3K, Hook IV. (Oct., IHiiii). 3i«l, 
(Miiinttjrs 1-23, Hook V. (Nov., IS'.iO). 

ViCBoii.'s .Knkiu (Hook 11.) Three Tapers.—Ist, LI. 1-1M9 (Sept., IHUt*) 
2nd, LI. 2r>0-fi0.'> (Got., ismi). 3rd, LI. r>0d-HU4(Nov , ISO'.)). 

^RKSCii, Three GiaduAlcd Tapers covoring the Syllabus. Set Books 
“La Fortune de D'Arto^narr'and “Charlotte (Jorday ” (Sept., Orf., 
Nov., 18')0). 

ApiTiiMETif. Throe Papers.—1st, Tnclndin.' Vulgar iiml Decimal Frac- 
tions(Sept., isuo). L»nd, Tropoition, .sim.di* Ihteresf, .Si{uaifi Hof>t 
(Ort., 1K02). .’Ird, Tcrcenl.Tges and Slocks (Nov., isnp) 

Aiokpra Three Papers.—1st, Simul Kijuats., FI.C.F., L.c.M., and Frac¬ 
tions (Sept., ISPO) 2nd, Incliidiug 8«|ua}e Hoot and Quadratics 
(Oct., 18 !H»). 3id, Including Indices (Nov., 1822). 

Ki CLIO. Tlirei* PapiTS. 1st, Book I. to Pro)>osition 34 (Sept , 1802^ 2ml, 
Hook r. (Oct., 1K22). 3rd, Hook.s I. and 11. (Nov., 1822). 
Tiikorktical OiiKMisTiiv. Three Graduale<i Papers eovf.’mg the Syllabus 
(Sept., Oct., Nov., 1802). 

AUoTwo Hovieimi Papers in each f>f the following flubjeels (he Two 
Papers together cover the conipleU* Syllabiw fur the BxRriiination 
Arithmrtk'. Knolish llmmio. 

St. Li kr. Gkoorakhv. 

A< IS OK TUB APOSTLKS PKKKfll. 

Kvolihii (tram.mau Ki r[.i]>. 

As Yor Like Ft. Alukhri. 

'The first of these Two Papers apiM*ared in the SeF>tenilK‘r, 15)00, numboi, 
and the second Is published in UiIh issue. 


preliminary CAMBRIDGE EXAMINATION. 

Two Revi.slod Papers, together covering the complete Syllabus for the 
Examination in each of the following subjects 

AmTHMBTM’. Kkolibu Hlsiorv. 

Sr. Lukk. (rEixmAiuiv. 

Kxooum. French. 

Grammar. Kuclid. 

Marmiok. Alokbua. 

The llrst of these Papers upi^eared In the September, HKM). nuniber, and 
the second is published in this issuo. 


LONDON MATRICULATION. 

Latin Orammar and Compobition. Kivo Orailnateil PapHin rovi-rlng the 
ftyllabiM (Jan.-Majr, 1900). 

Carsar (Books IV. and V.). five Papers.—1st, Bonk TV., (.'hapl.,-.. 20-27 
(Jatt,, 1000). 2nd, Book IV., Chapters 2S-38 (h'lih., 11*00). Srd, Book 
V., Chapters 1-7 (March, 1900). Atli, Book V., Chapters 8-14 (April, 
1900). 5th, Book V., Chapters 1,5-23 (May, 1000). 

Knqlish Lansoaiiie. Five Papers.—1st, Sources and History of our 
Vocabulary. Literature down to 1800 a.d. (Jan., 10(Kl). 2im, Ortho¬ 
graphy and Accidence. Literature, 1300-1550 (Feb., 1900). Srd, 
Nouns, Pronouns, Verbs. Literature, l.l.’iO-lOOO (March, lOiiO). 4th, 
Adjectives, Adverbs, Prepositions, CoiiJiiiictionH, Literature, ItiOO 
to present (April, 1900), 5th, Kevisional (May, 1900). 

Bnodish History. Five Paiiers.—Ist, To 1153 (Jan., 1900). 2iid, 1154- 
1485 (Feb., 1900). Srd, lt85.1(k)S (March, 1900). 4lh, 1003-1700 
(April, 1900), 5tli, General (May, 1900). 

ARIThmrtic and Ai/ikbra. Five Papers.-Ist, Fractions, Practice, Pro- 
< portiuQ in Arithmetic; Eiiiiatirms, Fraction.s and Square Root in 
Algebra (Jan., 1900). 2nd, Square and Cube Hoots and Mensni-a- 
tion if Irilhmetic; H.C.F. and L.C.M. in Algebra (Feb,, 1900). 

c Srd, Interest anil Discount In Aritliinetic; Miscellaneous Fractions 
in Algebra (March, 1900). 4th, Stocks and Exchanges in Aritlimetic; 
Qnailratie Equations in Algebra (Apiil, 1900). 5tli, itexisionaUMay, 
1900). 


I Okomktuv. Five P-ijiera.—let. Book I. of Euclid (.Tan., 1900 ). 2 nd, Books 
I. .and II of Euclid (Feb., lOiXI). 3 rd, Books I. and tl., Book III., 
! Piopnsitioiis 1-2.5 (Marcli, 1900 ). 4 th, Books l.-lll. o. Euclid 

I (April, 1900 ). .'dll. Books I.-IV. (May, 1900 ). 

' (iKNKRAr. Ei.fMhNiAUV Si'iRNrK. Five (iiailiiuted Test Papers covering 
: the Syll.ibiis (J.aii.-May, 1900 ). 

FiiiNiii FiVC ( 11 'lidiialed Paper--eoMU'iiig the Syllabus (Jaii.-May, 1900 ) 


SENIOR OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATION. 

i Uevisjoii P.'jpor*?, earli of whicli rovurn Iho whole of the SyllabuH, iii 
: tho following subirtots; - 

I AuiniMKru. Ah You Likk It. 

Oi.ii T^.sr\MK^rT-'OR^^l<:'^ls. OhOoRAPiiv. 

Nkw Ti.siAMKsr-'-Sr. Li kk. Frksi'u. 

Kxoi.isn Guvmmah. 

ENTJLisn TFihtohv( 10(10-1302). Ar/U'Kiu. 

(Thcae revision papeis aiipiMnid in .luiio, IIKW.) 


JUNIOR OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATION. 

AniTiiMicift. aSlx TapeiH.—1 h(i, Inclmling Vulgar ami Decimal Fractions, 
I’rnctico ami Simple Ih'oiiortion (Jan., 11K)0^ 2ml, Pi’Oiiortion, 
Voroeiitages, Trollt and Loss, Siinplt* IntiTCHt ami ASqucie Root 
(F»-b , 120(.)). .‘(rd, MciiNUiatioii and PioiKirtional Parfs(March, IlKKl). 

* Ith, Discount ami Coinpounil Intoyost (April, l'H)0). 51)1, Stocks 

Siijircs (.May, TMHi;. olii, Hovu.onal (June, 1200). 

UkM'-ioi-’s Knou i.mm k -(Ievk'Um. Si\ Crr.ultiati‘d i'aiiers covering the 
, SyllabuK(Jan •.June, 12(K)) ^ 

Hflioiolh IvNowLKOiiK—Sr. Li’ick. Six Gnuluated J^apcia covering the 
ASyllabuH (Jan.-Jiim*, 15)00). 

Knolish Gramm \i:. Six Tapern. - Isl, Smilcuce Construction and 
Functions of Word'< (Jan., 1200). Nouns, Adjectives^ Pronouns 
(I'Vh., I'lOD). .Ini, Veil bs (Mart h, 1200). ith, Advi'chs, Tieposilioiia, 
INMijumdloiT? (sNpili, I5i00). M.h, Analysis and Word Formation 
(May, I20i>). nth, Hcvitiunnl (June, 1900). 

^ (Twi) SulijccU for Ifissay rih given in each Taper.) 

Kvouhii flisTojiv. .Si\ Papers. -Ist, 100(i-n&4 (Jan., 1200). 2nd, 1154' 
121C. (Pcb., 1000). ard, 1210-1827 (fdarch, 1200). 4th, 1327-1322— 
Generals (April, llMK)). r«th, Special Torlotl, («) 1327*'347 (May, 
1200). C.t,h, Special Period (//) 1847-1377 (June, 1200). 

“As You Likk Ir. tSu: Graduated Papers covering the whole play 
(Jan. - June, 1200). 

Geoouai'Hy. Six Paners,—1st, General (Jan., 1200). 2nd, Natural Pro- 
ducts : l*oliti<‘ai Goograpliy of Europe and 8. Aineiica (Feb., 1200). 
3rd, ^Scotland (March, 12(K)). 4th, Canada (April, 1200). 0th, Italy 
(May, 1200 ). (Uh, lloviHional (June, 1200). 

FRENun. Six Papers covering the coniplof.e syllabiiH. [Set Iwoks 
“ Colomb.'i’’and “L’hoininn a Voroille cassee.”) (Jan.-June, 1200.) 

AiiihERA. Six Papers.—l.st, Up to Sijuare Root ami Simultuneous Equa¬ 
tions of two unknowns («Tan., 1200). 2nd, Including Il.C.F. and 
JaO.M. and KiocUoiis (Feb., 1200^ Srd, Including Quadratic^ and 
PrableiiiH llieriion (March, 1200). Ith, Including ludicce, Surds, and 
Ratio (April, 15>00). 3th, Arithiiielical, Geometrical, and Hariuouical 
ProgreHsioiia (May, 1200). 0th, Revisional (June, 1900). 

lim tin, Si^ Papers.—1st, Book I. to Pi*opoHition 84 (Jan., 1900). 2>iu, 
Book I. (Feb., 1200). 3rd, Books I. and trf. (March, 1200). 4th, 
lhK)k« I.-III. (April, 1900), .'ith, Books I.-TV. (May, 1200). 6th, 
Hooks l.-IV. and VI. (June, 12^X)). 


PRELIMINARY OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATION. 

AntTiiMETic. Six Graduated Papers rovering the Syllabus (Jaii.-June, 
1900). „ 

Rki.ioious Knowlfdoi, St. Ldkk. Six Graduated Papers covering the 
Syllabus (Jan.-Jiiiie, 1900). 

Eniilisii Historv. Six Papers.—1st, 1603-1U29 (.Tan., 1900). 3nd, 1629- 
Ifitii (Fell., 1900). 3rd, 1«46-U10(l (March, 1900). 4th, 1080-1085 
(April, IITO). 5th- 1885-ie97 (May, 1900). Oth, 1697-1715 (Juno, 
1900). 

Enuusu Gra-umak. .Six Papers. —1st, Nouns and Pronouns (Jan., lOOO). 
'2iid, Verbs (Feb., HKjOJ. trd, Adlectivesand Adverbs (March, 1900). 
-Ith, Prrpositliiiis .tnu* Goii,|uiirtinn8 (April, 1900). 5th, Parsing 
(May, 1900). Oth, Uevisional (June, lOOp). 

Robia'Sov Crusok. Six Graduated Papers ontPart I, (Ja>i,-.Iiine, 1900). 
GRiroRAi'iiv. Six Paiiers.—1st, Tjmd-lonnVtioiia (Jan., 1900). 2nd, 
Wsteriformations (Feb., 1900). Srd, Ban h-produets (March, 1900). 

Ith, PoUtiral divisions andchief cities of South America_Scotland. 

April, 1900). 5tb, Italy (Mfy, 1000). Oth, Rcvistonal (June, 1900), 
FRKNfH. Six Graduated Psper8,^verlng the Syllabus. Set book:— 
Perraiilt's “ Contes de Fees ''(Jan.-June, 1900). 


Tke Papers are sold in Packets of Twenty-five CopUs of any single Test at 6 d. per Packet. A Packet only contains Papers in one 
subject, Tlte Heprinls may be ordered from a Bookseller, or,' ^ more convenient, prepaid orders may be sesU to the Editors of 
" l%e School World," St. Martin’.s Street, London, W.O. In ordering, the moyih must be stated in which the Paper required teas 

published in “ T^ School World." , 











